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Moſt High and Mighty Prince, 


IAMES 


By the Grace of God, | 


KIN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE 


and IRELAND, Defender of the 
FAIT H, &c. | 


AIIL N this genetall joy of affelionate and loyall ſubjeFis; 
x teſtified by ther frequent confluence from all parts, 
lowging for nothing ſo much as the full fruition of that 
beautifull Star, which lately upon the ſhutting in of 
In vcning with us after our long Summers dey, immedi- 
> ately by his radiant beames maintained ſtill a twilight 

) fromthe North, and within ſome few houres appeared 
bright ſhining above our Horiz.os , ſuffering neither 
, the dark night and confuſed Chaos of Anarchy to 
overſpred and ſubvert, nor the turbulent tempeſts and 
bloudy broyles of faions ſidings to trouble and perwert our State : I alſo, for my 
part could not fiay behind, but in teſtimony of ſemblable lowe and allegeance ſhew 
my ſelf; and withall, moſt humbly preſent unto your Highneſe, This Philoſo- 
phy of PLUTARCH: which being firſt naturally bred in Greece ;, then, 
A 2 tranſ- 


© TheFpiſtle Dedicatory. 


tranſplanted in Italy, France, and other regions of the continent , after ſundry 
Nativities, if | may ſo ſpeak, reſe erved '> not without ſome divine providence )un- 
to the ſe dayes, irnow in this our Iſland uewly come 10 light ; ready both to ; 
tulate your Majeffies firſt entry npon the mberitance of theſe KKingdomes, + 


ous alſo to enjoy the benefit of that bappy Horoſcope and fortunate Alcen- 


Hamer. 
Hiad, ». 


dent, wider which it was born;eventhe favourable aſpeS of your args 1A 
rendige : by p'artue whereof, it may nat only be marked to lang life) feeble othti 
wiſevfit ſelf; bur alſo yeeld pleaſure with profit tothe Engliſh Nation. \* 

Vouchſaf: therefore, my dear Lord and dread Soweraign, to accept that now at 
wy bands, whole and entire, which in part 1 rajanus the beſt Reman Emperour 
that ever was, received ſometime from the firſt Authour and Stock: father him- 
ſelf : Prote&3 the ſamein En liſh hakut, whom in French attire Auygot Dedics- 
ted to the Late moft Chriftian King : ahll dergn unto hier noleſs f awour and prace, 
than her younger Siſter, to wit, the Hiſtory or Parallele Lives, hath already ob- 
tained *. n bich being tranſporred out of:France into England /þy that worthy 
Knight Sir Thomas North oxr —_ was Patronized by our late So- 
wveraign Lady of famons memory Elizabeth. Aud the rather, for that conſde- 
ring the prerogative of birth-right, and the ſame accompanyed with more warie- 
ty and depth of knowledge, I may be bold to pronounce as much in her commenda- 
10H , as the P oet wrote of Jupn ET 7 compariſon of bis brother Neptune : 

T wy © pores er Jo Orgn 3 ante F, $ 
0" durn apoTioy 2909, rf, GAGE nd 6s. 

Theſe regards, albeit they were ſufſicient motives #ubemſelvesto induce me, for 
to attempt none other Paironage than the Name of my Liege Lord ſo gracious ; nor 
to ſubmit my labours to the cenſure of any perſon, before a King ſo judicions : yet 
was | more animated to enterpriſe the ſame, by the forarer experience that I bad 
of a Princes benignity in that behalf : what time. as T conſecrated my Engliſh 


: Tranſl:t10n of the Roman Hiſtory written by Titus Livius, wnto the immortall 


memory of the ſaid Noble and renowned Queen. Now, ſeeing that with her Realms 
and Dommions, the Leſt parts and gifts that were in her, be l;hewiſe hereditari- 
ly deſcended upon your royall perſon, and the ſame multiplied in greater meaſure, 
proportionable to the dignity of ſex, the addition of ſcepters and diademes, andthe 
weiohty charge of ſo puiſſant anal populous and Empire ; it were in me 4 groſſe ab- 
ſurdity, if not meer impiety , to make any doubt of that excellent wertue of all o- 
thers, whereby Princes come neereſt unto the Nature of God, who ſe Majeſty here 
upon earth they repreſent. To ſay nothing, bow the world hath taken knowledge 
already,as well by your wertuous hfe and politick regiment bitberto,as alſo by the 
prudent and religions deſignments, delivered in thoſe ſage and learned Compoſatt- 


Plutarch ONS of your Highneſs penning, That your bleſſed intention is to buld onthe ſame 


D: forty conrſe ſtill, not onely 6«r-2u5+ , a point that the Indian Potentate Porus required of 


vl Vir- Alexander the Great : but alſo euwiz«: 3 the ſingular note that our preſent Au- 


ruc 


dri. 


Ocat, 1. 


Alcxan- thor ſet upon all the ations of the ſaid mighty Monarch ; w wires 8 none bois, 


Since then both theſe attributes concurre in your Noble Perſon, ju't cauſe have 
we, in all devout thankefulueſs to acknowledge the goodneſs of the Almighty, who 
: from 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
from heaven above bath ſent # ſo wiſe « Prince, under whoſe Reign we (if ever 
any Nation under the Sun) may «ſſuredly expe& that felicity and bap pineſs, ; 
which the divine Philoſopher Plato ſo. much th : and in due reve Nis 
rence unto your Majeſty, with one beart and vote, both fg and Jay : | ? 

Hic amesdici Pater atqs Princeps | 3 Hora. 

Serusin cxluns redcas, taoqs et > s 2 hang 

Lztus interfis populs, Brite © Fs 
PrimeMonarcha, 


CZ = Myjeſties woſb bumble 
*-— *-* andibedien Subjedh, 
Philemon Holland. 
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A CATALOGUE 


F* 


A 


CONTEINING 


The Titles of every TREATISE in Order, tho- 
row the whole WORK : with a direchion to the Page, 


where any one of them beginneth. 


: F the Nouriture and Education of ChHdren. 7 
2 How a young man ought to hear Poets : and how he 
F Ti... take profit by readivpg Poems, | 17 
: Oftlcarings l 
n Of Morall vertue. © * i 
5 Of Vertue and Vice. 98 
6 That Vertue may be taught and learned. 8 
7 > : How a man may diſcern a flatterer from a friend. 
[ZAXICENN " o3 
8 Howto bridle Anger. 7 
9 OfCurioſity. j 133 
10_ Ofthe Tranquillity and contentment of Mind. 144 
v4 | Dfunſedndly knd.nabgtty Baſbfulneſs. 162 
12 OfBrotherly Love. ; 173 
13 Oflntemperate ſpeech or Garrulity. 191 
14 Of Avarice or Covetouſneſs. ES 208 
15 Ofthe naturall love or kindneſs of Parents to their childreu. 216 
16 Ofthe plurality of Friends. 223 
177 OfFortune. 229 
18 OfEnvy and Hatred- ; 233 
97 How 2 manger actin profit DJ009 ENSMIELen, xc. 0o oro...» SA 
* How a maf.may per&@ive his oven. proceeding 2nd going forward in Vertye, 
2 
21 OfSuperſtition. 28 
22 OfErxileor Baniſhment. 269 
23 | That we ought not to take up Money upon Uſury. 232 
24 That a Philoſopher ought to converſe eſpecially with Princes and great Ry. 
lers, and with them todiſcourſe- 288 
25 Howa man may praiſe himſelf, without m——_— envy or blame, 300 
26 What paſlions and maladies be worſe, thoſe of the ſoul or thoſe of the body. 
312 


27 Precepts 
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2g6: A Conlolatory letter or diſcourſe, ſent unto his own Wife, as touchitg 
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68 That Brute beaſts have difcourſeof xaſon, in Winner of 1 Dialoght2da 
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" Precepts of Wedlock. © 
The banquetof the ſeven Sages. - 


fairs of Nate. 
nol jek affairs, Fo 
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The Apophthegms, 
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ment of wick 


lus. es hey 


| 29 Whether itbe lawfull toeat fleſh or no, «bis fornication or Trextiſe. $571 


Ofeating fleſh the ſecond Declamation. 

40 That a man cannot live pleaſantly according to the dorineof Epicur = 

580 

41 Whether this common Mot be well ſaid, Live HIDDEN, or, SO LIVE, 
as no man may know thou livelt. 

42 Rules and preceptsof health, in manner of a Dialogue. 

43 Ofthe Romans fortune. 


44 vfacths or table Queltioos, The fc{t Bod R 
Sr Y Airy ET ON PO Og? 


Of Sym acks, the fourth Book. 
Of Sympoliacks, the fift Book. 
OfSympoſiacks, the ſixt Book. 
OfSympoſiack<, the ſeventh Book. 
OfSympoſiacks, the eighth Book. 
Of Sympoſiacks, the ninth Book. 

45 The opinions of Philoſophers. 

— of Philoſophers opinions,the firſt Book. 

- © © Of Philoſophers opinions,the ſecond Book. 
Of Philoſophers opinions,the third Book. 
Of Philoſophers opinions,the fourth Bock. 
Of Philoſophers opinions,the fift Book. 

45 Roman Queſtions. 

47 Demaunds or queſtions as touching Greek affairs, 888 


48 The Parallels, or a brief Collation, of Roman narrations , with the Temblable 
reported of the Greeks. 906 
"IN - © SAL DAKANIALY 


je Ether creatures be more wile, they of the land, or thoſe of the water. 949 
52 Whether the Athenians were more renowned for Martial Arms, or good Let- 


ters. gon =>... 
53 Whether of the twain is more profitable, Fire or Water. g8g _ 
54 Ofthe Primitive or firſt Cold. 992 
55 Naturall Queſtions, 1002 
56 Platonique Queſtions. 1016 


57 ACommentary of the Creation of the ſou), which P x 4 T © deſcribeth in his 
Book Timzus, aw 
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 Offarall Neceſſit ” es 2" ro8B 
A Compendious Review or Diſcourſe, That the Stojoks deliver euiringe 


opinions, than do the Poets. | 
The Contraditions of Stoick Philoſophers, nm bags © 


\. Of Common Conceptions againſt the Stoicks. 
AgainſtCoLoTES the Epicurean. | 

O Love, ron A 235: 
Ofthe A withintheRoundle of the Moon. | 1159 
Why the pro ah YTHI A, givethno anſwer now from the Oracle, i in 
verſe or Ser. \ 1185 
Ofthe Dzmonor familiar ſpiritofS0CRAT 24. 3,20) 1 1803 
Ofthe MaliceofHEzsR oDoTUs. 1227 
OfMuſick | 1248 
" Oftthe Fortune or vertue of Ki {6 amen tiekionee. 1263 
..... . OftheFortune or vertue of K. ALAX ANDRE &,theſecondOration.1272 
Ofls1sandOs1A1s. 1286 
Ofthe Oracles that have Ceaſed togive anſwer. . 1426 
What ſignifieth this werd,E > Og—v_g over the DorcotAroLtOE 9 Temp 


_ pleinthe City ofDgL PH. * 1390 
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| Volieme,was well adviſed, 4nd badgreat reaſon to range this preſent Diſcourſe inthe 
=—_ fir/? per rater fore For wileſſe onr regis be —_—_ "FN halpby ly 
ſo 
and 


fa 

Sie) CHD! f4arcy,impoſſeble it 5t that we (Would performs any worthy ae 4.we live Now, 
CE > 1h d. rms Mch (as a meer Pa perl rn is book, , #n pr in others enſuing, 
where he treateth of vertues and vices rake chiefe and principall thing to wit, The Law of God 
and his Truth, (wherein he was altogether ignorant) yet neverthelgſſe, theſe excellent precepts by hins 
delivered like raies which proceed from the light of nature remaining. ſtill inthe ſpirit and ſoul of man 
as well to leave ſinners inexcuſable, as toſhew how happy they be who areguidrd by the a rs 
of holy Scripture 3 are able ro commence ation againſt thoſe, who neake profeſſion in word how-t 
embr acet he true and ſoveraigne Good, but indeed ind effeft do annihilate, as much as lieth intbem, 
the power and efficacy thereof ; 

Mireover, in this Treatiſe he proveth firſt of all, That the generation of Infants ought in no wiſe to 
be defirmed with the blot either of Adultery or Doankennelſs : Then, he entreth into a diſcourſe of 
their Education: and after he hathſhewed, that Nature, Reaſon, . and Viſage ought to concur intheir 
mmſtyuition,he teacheth how and by whom they (hold be nurtured, brought _— where here- 
provethſharply the floath ignorance and avarice of ſome F athers, A ad the better to declare the excellen- 
cy of theſe benefirs,namely, good inſtruttion, knowledge and vertue, which the ſtudy of Philoſophy doth 
promiſe andteach,he compareth the ſume with all the greateſt gaods of the world: andſo conſequently 
ſetteth down what vices efþecially they are to ſhin and avoid, > would be capable of ſincere and true 
literature, 

But before he proceedeth further, he deſcribeth a»d limiteth how far forth children well borne andof 
goed prrentage ſhould be urged and forced by compulſion ; deciphering . briefly the praiſes of morall 
Philsfophy : and concluding withall, That the man is bleſſed, who is beth helpfull to bisneighbour as «t 
becommeth, and alſo goou unto himſclfe, All theſe points above rehearſed, when he hath enriched and 
embeliſhed with ſimiltudes, examples, apophthegmes, and ſuch like ornaments, he propoundeth divers 
rules prrtinent tothe inſtitution of young children: whichdonebe paſſeth from tender childhood rojomth- 
fall age. ſhewing what government there ought to be of young men: far from whons, he baniſheth and 
chaſeth flatterers efþ:cially:: and for a finall canclufion diſcourſeth of the kind behaviour of F athertzand 
the good example that they are to give unto their Children, | | 


A THE 
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The Equcation of Children. 


Oraſmuch as we are to conſider what may be ſaid as touching the Educa- 
tion of children free borne and deſcended from gentle bloud, hew and 
by what diſcipline they may become honeſt and vertuous, we ſhall per- 
creat hereof the bener if we begin at their very generation and na- 
tivity, Firſt and formoſt therefore, 1 would adviſe thoſe who defire to 
be the fathers of ſuch children,as may live another ay in honour and re- 
putation among men, not to match chemſelves and meddle with light 
women, common Courrizans f Lax or private Concubines, Fora re- 
proach this is that followerh all che daies of his life, and a ſhame» 
full Raine which by no meanes can be ferched our, if haply he be not come of a goedyather of 
{pBſpartet joouher is there any one thing that preſenceth ir ſelte mote readily unto hs $dver- 
? foot m their mouth when they are dif fed to check;tauntand revile;than to twirt 


\. 


him wich ſuch parentage. In which regard, wiflya 
Fhen as the ground is not well laid 
At GrÞ.for our nativity 3 
With parents fault men will upbraid . 
Both us and onr poſterity, | - 

A goodly treaſure rhenhave 7 A are well and honeſtly borne, when in the confidence 
and aſſurance thereof. they may be bold to beare their heads alotr, and ipeake theirminds frankly 
whereſocyer they come : and verily they of all others are to makeche greateſt account of this 
bleffing,who wiſh ro havefaire iflue of their cor atrages | otten, Cerrain, a Ching it is that 

inarily daunterh and caſterh downthe heart of man, when he is privy tothe baſeneſle of his 
birth,and knowerh ſome defeR,blemiſh,and imperfeQtion by his parents, Mot truly therefore, 
and to the pnrpole right firlyſpake rhe ſame Poer: 
The privity to fathers vice 
Or mother: fault reproachable, 
| Wl him debaſe,who otherwiſe 
| I: haughty, ſtout and commendable, 

- Whereas comratiwiſe, they that are known to be the children of noble and worthy parents, 
bearcrhemſelves highly, and are tull of tomack and generoſity, Io which conceit and lofty ſpirig 
tis reported, that Diaphants the ſon of Themiftocles, was wont toſay, and rhat in the hearing 
of many, That whatſoever pleaſed him, the ſame alſo the people of Arhens thought well of: for, 
char which I would have done, quorh he, my motherlikewiſe faith Yeaunto u: what my mo- 
thers mind tands to, Themiftocles my father will notgainlay it : and look what likes Themifto- 
ctergthe Athenians all are will contented therewith, Where by the way, che magnanimiry, and 
brave mind of the Lacedemoniars is highly ro be praiſed, who condemned their King Archidamus 
m a ereatfhine of money, for that he could find in his heart to eſpoule a wife of lictle ature, al- 
leadeing therewith a good reaſon : Becauſe, ſay they, his meaning is ro get,not a breed of Kings, 
bur Dwarf-kings.ordivers Kings, to reigne over us, 

Well, vpon this firft advertiſement concerning children, there dependerh another, which they 
who wrote before us of the like argument, forgatnot ro {ſer down; and what is that? namely, 
Tharrhey who for procreation of chi;dren will come neare unto women,ought to meddle with 
chem;emther vpon empty Romacks, and before they have drunke any wine at all, or atleaftwiſe, 
afrer they have rakentheir wine in meaſure, and ſoberly : for ſich will prove commonly wine- 
bibbers and drunkards who wereengendred when their fathers were drunken: according tothat 


. which Diogenes ſaid upon a time unto a youth whom he ſaw beſide himielfe, and far overicene 


wh drinke ; my lad, quorh he. thy father gat thee when he was drunke, Andthus much may 
ince for the generation of children, 

As touching their nurture ard education, whereof now I am to diſconre : That which we 
are wont generally to ſay of all Arts and Sciences,the ſame we may be bold ro pronounce of ver- 
rue,to wit.that tothe accompliſhment thereof,and to make a man perie&ly rertuous,three things 
ought ro concur. Nature, Reaſon, and Uſage, By Reaſon, Iunderitand doctrine and p;ecepts: by 
uſage exerciſe and praQtice, The firſt beginnings we have from Nature ; proerefle and proceeding 
come by teaching and infiruction: exerciſe and praRiſeis performed by diligence : And allthree 
poi bring ſorth the height of perfeRion, If any one of thele faile,it cannot otherwiſe be,but 

txertve allo ſhould have her defeR and be maimed: For Nature withont learning is blind : 
DoGrire wanting the gift of nature is defetive; andexerciſe void of the other twaipe,imper- 
fect, And verily.it fareth in this caſe much like as in Husbandry and tillage of the earth, For firſt 
and formoſt requiſite it is,that the ground be 200d: Secondly, that the Husbandman be skilfull ; 
and in therhird place, chat the ſeed becleane and well choſen, Semblably. Naturereſemblerh the 
foile: the Maſter who teacheth, repreſenteth the 1abouring Husbandman ; and latt of all, 00 


Education of Children. 


rules,prec ts,admonitions,and examples are compared tothe ſeed. All theſe good means(Idare 
with confidence avouch) mer tagerther,and inipired their power into the minds of theſe worthy 
rſonages,who throughout the world are ſo renowned, Pyrhagoras I meane, Socrates, Pluto, and 
all the reſt who have atrained ro a memorable-name and all glory, Bleſſed rhenis that 
man and encizely beloved of the gads, whole hap it is by their favonr and graceto be tnrviſhed 
with all three. Now if any one be of this opimon, that thoſe who are not endued wich the 
oitt of natural wits and yet havethe helps of rrueinftrudtionand diligent exercife to the artain- 
ins of verwue, cannot by this meanes recover and repaire the fofefaid defect : Know he, that he 
is much deceived, and to fay more truly, quire-out of the way: for as idlenefie and nevligence 
doth marre and corrupt thegoodnefle of nature : {o, the induſtry — of goodetuditi- 
an ſupplieth the defect, and correcterh the default thereof. Idle and Nloathfull perions (we ſee) 
are not able ro campaſle the things that be eafie: whereas contrariwiſe by indy and trave!], the 
oreatelt diffi-ulties are atchieved, Moreover,of what efficacy, andexecution, iltgence and þa- 
bour is, a man may eafily know by ſundry effeethar are daily obſerved, Forwe doevident! 
perceive that drops of water falling upon the hard rock do eate the ſame hollow: Iron and braſs 


we lee to weare and con/ume only by continuallhandling: The fellies in Chartot wheels, which 


by labour are bended and curbed, willnot rernme and be reduced agzine, do what yon can, to 
their forme: ixerghtnefle : Like as ic is impoſſible by any advice to fer firaight the crooked ftaves 
that Stage-players go withall, And evident it is, that wharſoever againſt nature is by force and 
lzbovr changed and redrefſed becommeth much berter and more fare than thoſe things that con- 
rinue in their own kind. Bur, arerheſe the things only wherein appeareth the power of udy and 
diligence ? No verily, Forthere are an infinicenumber of other experiments, which prove the 
ſame mok clearely. Is there a peece of ground naturallygood? Ler it lie neglected, it becom- 
meth wild and barren: Yea, andthe more rich and'fertite that itis of itſette, rhe more waſte 
and truitlefle it proverth for want of tillage and husbandry,, Comtrariwite, you ſhall (ſee another 
plox hard, roogh and more fiony than ut ſhould be: which by good ordering'and the careto!l 
hand of the husbandman ſoon bringerh torth faire and goodlyfrux, Againe, what treesare there 
which will not twine.grow crooked, and proveſruirletle, it good be nor raken unto them? 
Whereas, if due regard be had, and rhar carefulnefle employed abaut them whith becommerh, 
they beare fruit.and yeeld the ſameripe indue ſeaſon, Is thereanybodyſo ſoynd and able, but 
by negleR, rior, delicacy, andan evill habit orcuſtomeir willgrow dull, feeble and unluſtic, yea, 
and fall into a miſliking and conſumption ? On the other fide, what complexionis there (o fainc 
and weake,which is not breughtrogreat ſtrength and ionin the end by contiquall rravell 
and ordinary exerciſes > Are thereany horſes in the world, - which if chey be well handled and 
broken while they arecolrs, will not prove gentle in the end, 2nd ſuffer themſelves eafily to be 
mounted and mavned? Contrariwiſe. let them remaineuntamed in theiryouth, firong-headed, 
liiffe-vecked and voruly wil they be alwaies after,and never fit forſervice, And why ſhould we 
marveilatthelc.and fuch like matters, conſidering that many of the moſt favage and creellbealts 
that be,are made gentle and familiar, yea, and bronght to hand by labour and painesraken abour 
them ? Well faid therefore that Theſſalian, wholoever he was, who beine demanded, which 


Theſſaliansot allothers weremot and (ofreſt of ipirit, An{wered thus, Even they that have 


given over watfire. But what need we toftand longer upon this point ? For cerraine it iszthat 
our mappers and conditions arequahities imprinted in us by tra and contmuance of time: and 
wholocyer faith: tbat * Morall vertnes are gotten by cyſtome,in my conceit ſpeakerh nor amiſſe, 
but to very great purpoſe, And therefore with one example and no more produced by Lyczuy- 
£6 25 tonching this, mater, t will knit up and conclude my diſcourſe thereof,” Lyrargue, him 1 
meere who ecſiabliſhedthe Laws of the Lacedemonians took two whelps of one Hter,and com- 
wing bot hfrom thefame fire and damme : Thoſe he cauſed ro benoutiſhed and brought updi- 
verſly, and unbke one to the ocher; that as the one proved a greedy and ravenovs cur, and full 
o-ibrewd turnes : fo the other was giver to hunting , and minded nothing but roqueſt and 
fol ow the game, Now upon a certaine dayafrerwards, when the Lavedemonians were met 
Logetberin afrequent Aflembly. he (pake vnto them in this manner, My Mafters,Citizens of La- 
eedamon,Of what importance r0 engender vertue in the heart of man, cuſtome, nurture. difct- 
pline and education is, I wilt pre'ently ſhew unto you by an evident demonſtration: and wirh 
that he brought forth inthefght of them all thoſe two whelps, and ſer dire&ly before them a 


 grear platter of ſops in broth, and therewith ler looſe alſo 2 live hare: bur behold, one of them 


tolowed immediately after the hare, bur the other ran (traight to flap in theplarter aforeſaid. 
The Lacedemoria:: wilt not what to make of this. nor tg what purpoſe he ſhewed unro them 
theſerwo dogs beforeſaid untill he brake ovt into this pee. h, Theſe two dogs ( quorh he ) had 
ovedamme.and the ſ2me fire bur being bred and brought up diverſly.ſee how the one is become 
agreedigur, and the othera kind hound, And thus much may ſerveas touching cuſtome and di- 

verſity of education, . 
it were meet now in the next place to treat of the feeding andnovriſhing of Infants newly 
borve, I hold ir theretore convenient rhat mothers reare their babes. and'ſuckle them wirh their 
own breaſts : For feed them they will with greater afteQion, with more care anddilizence, as 
loving them inwardly, and (as the Proverbe taich) from theirrender nailes, whereas milch nnr- 
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ſes and foltes-mothers carry not ſo kind a heart unto theirnurſelings, bur rather a fained and 
countereit affetion.as being mercenary and loving them indeed tor hire only and reward. Fur- 
thermore, evennature her {elfe is ſufficient to prove, that mothers ought to tuckle and nouriſh 
thoſe whom they have borne and brought into the world ; Forto this cnd hath ſhe given to 
every living cfearure that bringeth forth young the food of milke: ard in great wildome the di- 
vive providence hath furniſhed a woman with two teats for this purpole, that it happily ſhe 
ſhould be delivered of wo twins at once, ſhe might hikewile have two fountaines of milke to 
yeeld nouriſhment for them both, Moreover, by this meanes more kind and loving they will be 
unto theirchildren : and verily not without great reaſon: For this fellowſhip in teedingroge- 
ther is a bondthat knitreth, or rather a wrelt that traineth and firetcheth benevolence to the 
utmoſt, The experience whereof we may lee eveninthe very brute and wilde beaſts, which hardly 
arepartcd from their company, with whom they have been nouriſhed, burſtillcheylowe and 
mowe after them. Mothers therefore ( as I have 1aid ) ought eſpecially ro endeavour ard do 
their beſt for to be nurſes of cheirown children, if it be poſſible, Bur in caſe they cannot, by 
reaſon either of ſome bodily infirmity and indiſpoſitionthat way, (for fo it may fallout ) orthar 
' they have adefire, anddo make hafte to be with child againe, and to have more children : then a 
carcfull eye and good regard would be had not toentertaine tho/efor nurſes and governeſles that 
come next to hand, but ro make choiſe of the very beſt and moſt honeſt that theycancome by, 
and namely. for faireconditions and good behaviour, to choole Greekiſh women betore any o- 
ther, Forlike as the members and limbs of lirrle Infants, (o ſoonas everrhey be borne;are of ne- 
ceflity to be formed and faſhioned, that afterwards they may grow ſtraight and nor crooked : 
evento, at the very firſt theirhearts and manners oughtto be framedand fer in order: For this 
firlt age of childhood is moiſt ard loft, apt ro receiveany impreſſion: whiles the heartis render 
every leflon may be ſoon in{illed inte ir,and quickly will take hold, whereas hard things are not 
ſoeal;ero be wrought and made ſoft, And as Signers or Seales wi | quickly ſer a print vpon ſoft 
wax; ſorhetender hearts of young children take readily the impreſſion of whatſoever is taught 
them, In which regard, Plato, that heavenly and divine Philoſopher, ſeemerh unto me to have 
given a wiſe admonition for nurſes, when he warned them nor to tell fooliſh rales, nortouſe 
vain ipeeches inconfiderately inthe hearing of young infants, for feare leſt at thefirſt their minds 
might apprehend folly and conceive corruptopinions, Semblably the Poet Phocylidesſeemerh to 
dehver tage counſell inthis behalfe, when he laith : . 
A childof young andtender age 

wy Or,ght to be taught things good and [, 4. 

; ,, Neither is this precept in any wiſe to be forgotten or paſled by, That other children alſo who 
areeither toattend upon them whiles they be nurſed and brought up, or to beare them company 
and be fed together with them, be choſen ſuch as above all chings are well mannered, and of 
good conditions: Then,thatthey ſpeake the Greeke tongue naturally, and pronounce the ſame 
molt plainly and diftin&ly, for feate, leſt if they ſort with ſuch feetes as either in language are 
barbarous, or in behaviour lewd and ungracious, they catch infeftion from them, and beſtai- 
ned with their vices. -For ſuch old ſawes and Proverbs as theſeare not (o rite without good rea- 
ſon, If thou converſe ard cohabite with a lame cripple, thou wilt ſeoa lea ne to limpe and halt thy 


Now when« hildren be grownto that age,wherein they are to becommitred unto the charge 
of Tutors,Schoolemaſters and governours : then parents ought to have an eſpeciall care of thar 
ſtate, namely, under whom they let them to berrained vp : left for want of good providence 
and fore-fight they betray them into the hands of ſome vileſlaves,baſe barharians,vain and light- 
headed perions, For molt abſurd and ridiculous is the pratice of many menin this point: who 
If they have any ſervart; more vercuous or better diſpoſed than others, ſome of them they ap- 
point to husbandry and rill:ge of their ground; others they make Maſters of their ſhips, They 
employ them (1 ſay) either un Merchandiſe to betheir Factors, or as Stewards of their houie to 
receive and payall ; or elſe robe barquers, and (© they truſt them with the exchanging and 
turning of their monies, Bur if they meer with one ſlave among the reſt that uſerhto be cup- 
ſhorren,gwen togluttony and belly cheare, or otherwiſe is untoward for any good ſervice,him 
they ſet overtheir chi.drento bring tkemup : Whereas indeed a governour over youth ſhould 
be well given, and of arighr c00d1 nature himlſelte, ſuch a one as Phenix was, who had the bree- 
ding and education of Achilles, The principall point therefore and moſt important of all that hi- 
therto hath been alledged is this, That choice men be ſought our for to be teachers and maſters 
of our children; who live in good name and without Challenge, whole carriage and behaviour 
is blamelefle ; and who ſor their knowledge and experience of the world arethe belt that may be 
found.For ſurely the ſource and root of all goodneſs and honeſty is the good education and train- 
ing up of our children in theic tenderage, And like as good husbandmen and gardeners are wont 
co pitch props and (takes cloſe vnto their young plants, to tay them up and keep them firaight: 
even lo diſcreet and wile teachers plant good precepts and whollome inſtructions round about 
their yourgSchollars, rothe end that thereby their manners may bud forth commendably, and 
be framed tothe rule of vertue. But contrariwiſe you ſhall have ſome fathers now adaies, that 


deſerve no better than to be {pit at in their very faces ; who either upon igncrance, or ſor want 
of 
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of experience, before any triall made ofchoſe Maſters, who are to have the condud and charge 
of theic children, commir them hand over head to the ruiton of lewd perſons, and iuch as 
beare ſhew and make profeſſion of that which they are,nor, Neither were this abſurdicy alroge- 

cher ſo groſle and ridiculous, if fo be they faulced herein of meere fmplicity and detaulr of fore- 

knowledge. But here is the height of their folly and errour,that chemlelves knowing otheryhiles 

the a ioncy, yea, and the naughtineſſe of ſome ſuch Matters, berter than they doe who ad- 

vertiſethem thereof ; yerfor all that they commit theirchildrenunto them, | partly being over- 

come by theflattery of claw-backs,and partly willing to gratifie ſome triends upontheir kind and 

earneſt entreaty, Wherein they do much like tor allthe world to him, who lying very fick in bo- 

dy, for to content and fatisfie friend, leaverh an experr and learned Phylitian who was able to 

cure him,and entertainerh another blind leech, whofor want of skill andexperience quickly kil- 
tethhim : or elſe unto one who being at ſex, forgoeth anexcellent Pilot whom he knoweth to 
be very skiltull; and for the love of a friend makerh choice of another that 1s moſt in{ufhcient, 
O Jupiter, and all the gods in heaven! Is it poſlible chat aman, bearing the name of a father, 
ſhould make more account of a friends requeſt, than of the gocd education of his ownchildren? 
Which conſidered,had not that ancient Philoſopher Crates (thinke you) juſt occaſion roſay of- 
cen times, thar if poſſibly he might, he would willingly moune to the higheſt place of the City, 
and there cry out aloud in this manner : What meane you my Matters, and whether run you 
headlong, carking and caring all that ever you can to gather goods and rake riches togetheras 
you do : whiles in the meane time you make little or no reckoning ax all of your children, unto 
whom you are to leave all your wealth ? To which exclamation. of his I'may adde thus much 
moreover and ſay,That ſuch tathers are like unto him that hath great regard of. his ſhooe,bur ra- 
keth no heed unto his foor. And verily, a man ſhall ſee many ot-rheie fachers,, who upon a co- 
vetous mind ,anda cold affetion toward their own children,are grown to this palſe, that for to 
ſpare their purſe, and eaſe themſelves of charge, choole menjof no worth to rea.h them: which 
is as much as to ſeeke a good market where they may buy ignorance cheapeſt, Certes Ariſtip- 
pus faid very well co this purpoſe, when upon a time he pretrily mocked fuch a father who had 
neither wit nor underſtanding,and gybed pleaſantly with him in this manner : For when hede- 
manded of him how much he would take forthe training up and reaching of his ſon ? He anſwe- 


red, An hundred Crowns : A hundred Crowns ! quoth rhe father : by Hercules 1 iweare, you 


aske roo much our of the way ; For with a hundred crowns I could buy a good ſlave, True quorh 
Ariſtippuzagaine, Lay out this hundred crowns ſo,you may have twaine, yourſon for one, 
him whom yon buy for the-other, And is notthis a folly of all follies, thatnurſes ſhould uſe rheir 
ong infants to take meat and feed themſelves with the right hand,yea,and rebuke them ifhappi- 
y they put forth their left: and not to torecaſt and give &der that they may learne civility, and 
heare ſage and wholſome inftruftions ? Bur what befalleth afterwards to theſe good fathers, 
when they have firſt nurſed their children badly, and then taughc chem as lewdly ? Mary I will 
tell you, Whentheſe children of theirs aregrownto mans eftate,and will not abide to heare of li- 
ving orderly, and as ic becommeth hone(tmen : but contrariwiſe tall headlong into outragious 
covrſes, and give themſelves wholly to ſenſuality and ſervile pleaſures: Then ſuch fathers all re- 
pent tortheir _—_— paſty in taking no berter order for their education : burall coo late, con- 
fidering no goodenſuerh rhereupon: but contrariwile, the lewd pranks which-they commir dai- 
ly augment their griefe of heart and cauſechem to languiſh in ſorrow-For ſome of them they ſee 


| | tokeep company with flatterers, paraſites, and imell-teaſts, rhe lewdett, baſeſt, and moſt curſed 
| wretches ot all other, who ſerve for nothing but to corrupt, _ and marre youth: Orhers, 
C 


to Captivate and ſpend themſelves upon harlots,  queanes, and common firumpers, proud and 
ſumptnousin expence ; the entertainment of whom:is infinitely coſtly. Many of them confime 
all in delicate fare, and teeding a dainty and fine tooth : Many of them fall ro dice, and with 
mumminrg and masking hazard all they have, And divers otthem 2gaine entanglethemſelves in 
other vices more hardy and adventurous, - courting faire dames, and making leve to other mens 
wives : for which purpoſethey walkediſguiſed in the nighr,like the ſrantickPriefts of Bacchus, 
ro commit adulteries, buying ſometimes one only nights pleaſure with the priceof their lite; 
Whereas it ſuch as theſe had converied betorewith any Philotopher they would never havetaken 
ſuch waies as this, and given themſelves tolike vanities: bur rather they would haveturned over 
a new leafe, and learned a leſſon of Diogenes, who in wordsnot very civiil and ſeemly, how- 
beictothepoint not untruly, gave this counſell, and ſaid, Go thy waies to the Stews ( Iadviſe 
thee) and enter into ſome Brothel houſe, where thou maiſt know how the plealurethar cofterh 
little or nothing differeth notfrom that which is bought full dearely, 

To knit up therefore all in one ſum I will conclude,and this my conclufion ought of right to be 
eſteemed for an oracle,rather thana fimple counſell and admonition; That che beginning.mid(, 
andend of all theſe matters lieth only ina verruouspurtureand holy education, which I avouch 
are the very meanes that be operative and powertull for the atcaining both of vertueand true 
happineſſe, As tor all other things which we count good in this world are in compariſon hereof, 
morrall,tranſirory, ſmall. and nor worth the ſeeking after with ſuch care and ftudy, Nobiliry 1 
conteſle to bea goodly rhing, bur it ischegift of our Anceſtors, Riches, whodoubreth thar they 


be gayand precious matters } Howbeir, lying in: the power of forrune only, who taketh the 
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ſame many times from thoſerhat pofſeſſe them, andeiwerh them away to tuch as neverlogk for. 
them, Moreover, . much wealth' is the verymarke wherat they ſhoot who are common cut-» 
purſes, privy and dometiical} theeves, Sycophants, and promoters, andrhat which is moſt, the 
wickedelt —_ inthe world oftentimes meet therewith, Glory and honour are things vene-: 
rable. howbeir uncertaine and mutable, Beaury islovely,and very much debred,burx conrinuerh 
a mal} while, Health is worth much, and yeryon ſee how foon x changeth, Strewerh of body: 
who wiſherhnoe ? But quickly it 15 decayed « and gone, either by ficknefle or yeares': wn! : 
as whoſoever Yaunterh-and beareth himyelfe inhis able bedy, is greatiy deceived, and commeth 

f:r ſhort of hisreckonmg. For what is mans force;compared with that of other beatts,] meane, 

Blephanes, Buls, ay@ Lions? It is earning and knowledge only which inus is divine, heavenly, 
anditt\mortal}, Ferin mans natvre two parts there are to be conſ:dered of all other molt prin- 

cpall;ro wit, vederfianding, and ipeech, And of theſe, underftanding is as it werethe Maſter 

that commandeth »Speech,the fervant that obeyerh. Now the foreſaid underſtandingis nurex- 

pofed rothe injury of fortune : no ſanders raiſed by Sycophants can take it away: Sickpeſſe harty 

10 power tocorrept and defiroy it; neither doth itdecay or periſh byold age: Forit 1sthe on- 

ly thing tha being in yeares waxeth yours and freſh, Length of time;which doth dimituſh and 

unpaireall things cle, addeth fill more knowledge ro oururderftanding, rheelder that we are, 

The violence of war, which in manner of a fireame caſteth down andcatrieth allaway withir, 

is nor able ro make havack and fpoyle of know!iedge ane [earning :: thar only 1s norun-danger 

rhereof. And inmy conceit, St#po the Megarian + es a avea moſt worthy and memora» 

bleaniwer unto King Demerring;who having forced, facke pun raſed the City of Megarcto the 

veryfoundarion, demanded of him whar lofles he ſuſtained 1n that general}l ſacking? None at 

all (quoth = For war can make no ſpoi.cot vertue, To which/aniwer of his, accordethand 

ſonnderh well the Apophtheome of Socrares, who ( as I take it) being asked of Gorgias, what 

opinion he had of the great King and Monarch of the Perſians in thole dajes,wherher he deemed 

hmm happy or no? I. wor not ( quoth he ) how he is furniſhed with vertueand learning : as 

if he judgedthart rrue ſe.icity contfied inthele two things, and nor in the rranftory gitts of for- 
rune, | 

Bur as my counſell and advice umo parents 1s,to hold nothing in the-wor'd more deere and 
pretons, thanto traine up their Childreningood lerrers, and vertnovs manners : ſo I ſay againe, 
tharthey ought to have an eye umto that lirerature and inflicution which is ſound, poreand un- 
corrupt : furthermore, to ſequeſter and withdraw their children,as far Ry rhey cen,from 
the vanity/and foo'ith dehre to be ſeen and heardin the trequent and publike affemblies of rhe 
pos Forcommonly we find,that to pleaſe a mu. ritude.is to difpleaſe the wiler ſort, Andrthat 

tpeake rruih herein, wy-pides piverhipood reftimonyin theſe veries : T1 

| * No filed tongue 1 have, nor eloquenee, 
1o fpeake in place of frequermt audience: 
Among my feeres and thoſe in number few, 
1love to give advice,and make noſhew: 
"- For, thoſe wheſe ſpcech doth pleaſe a multitude, 
702 275) —as With learned men are fool:th thought and rude. 

.Formine ownparrt, 1 obſerverthoſe men who endeavour to tpeake to the apperire and pleature 
of: the baſe-ard vulgar fort, that ordinarily they become looſe and difſolute perſons, abandoned 
toalt jentnahiry, And verilynot withour great apparance of reaſon : For if to gratifie and con- 
renrorhers, they have no regard of honeſty : more likelihood rhere 18a great deale, that for ro 
doap/eaturetothemelves, and feed their own humour and apperite.chey will forgerall honour 
and ri. yea,and looner give the reines ro their own delights, than follow theftreight rules 
of: remperance-and ſobriety, £ | 
& But now, whatgood thing is there moreover that we are to teach our children ?and whereto 
fond weadviierhem for to give their minds ? A goodly matter no doubt itis rodonothing 
raſhiy,norcoſpeakea word unadvited'y: But(as the old Pronerbeſaith)wharloever is faire and 
gooltiy, the fame alſo is hard and difficu't, As for theſe orations which be made exrempore, and 
without ptemeditation, they go away with great faci:ity, and are very raſh and ſull of vanity: 
And fuch'commonly as © ſpeake know nor well cither whereto begin or when to17..4e anend. 
Aiſo;overand above other abſurdities and favlrs which they commir, who are accuſtomed m this 
wile toparieatavencure, and tolet their tongue runat randome, know not how to keep any 
meane or meature of ipecch.bur tall into a marvellous ſuperfluity and excefle of words: Where- 
as on the contrary fide, when a manthinketh before hand what he ſhou'diay. he will never 0- 
verfhoot him fo far as to paſſe beyond the bounds of remperare atid proportionabie language. 
Pericles, as weave been givento underſtand. being oftentimes called vpon and importuned by 
thepeop.e, and rhatexpreſly by name, for rodeliver his opinion as touching a matrerin queſti- 
vn,yyouid not 10 much asrile trom his p'ace,bur excnied him!efe. and aid, Iam nor provided to 
ipeake. Semblably Demoſthenes,one who greatly affected the ſaid Pericles,and followed his eps 
b policy. and managing of State-affaires, being ca)led by the Arheniansro fit in counſell with 
them: avd requeſtedtogiie his advice in certaine points, reſu'ed and made the fame anſwer, ſay- 
wg, havenutyet thought upon it /neithcram I prepared, Burperadveuture ſome man will ſay, 

ths 
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is is an headleſſe tale and a deviled report teceived by tradmtionirom hand $0, hand, and nor 
_— upon any certaine reltimony.Liten then whas he faubhumeltc in chat oration which 
he madeagainit Hidias, wherein he ſeureth evidantly,betere gyroyes, the profit that commetha 
by mans 2p For inaneplace thereokhele be. his words: > My Matiers:0, Aron, Lcog-: 
< fefle plainly;a8d cannot deny or dilemble,chat Lhave taken as ouChpaines in compoling of rb, 
« grationas poſſibly could :. Foran idle wretch 1 had ow 10TIry va luffering; till 
« ſych indignitiesas theſe, L would nocconfider andfiudy behort-hand what] had roſay inrea-: 
« (On concerning theſe matters. Neither alledge} this,. as ane Who condemned ajtogecher the 
promptitude and readinefſe of the tongue, andthe gift of utterance ex rempardzbur the.ordinaty 
cuſtome and exerciſe thereof in every (mall matrer,and of wo great importance, | For other whiles 
it is tolerable ; provided alwaies that we ute it {0-45 we would take a purging medicine, And to 
ſpeake more-plainly, my meaning is, that 1 would not haveyoung men before: they be grownto 
mans age, for to ſpeake ought witheur-good advite/ and xaudfideratzon. Bur after they be well 
grounded, and have gathered (yfficient root which may yaeld pithy you thenif occalion be 
oftered, and that they becalled unto it, 1thinkeic convenient they ſhould be allowed to ſpeake 
treely, For evev as they who have beep jeitereda langyume,: and worne 1rops op their teer, 
when they are loaled from their gyves, capnor goavellas the firfty, becauſe:they havecomumed 
ſuch a while with clogs at their heeles, bur ever aid anon are ready;t wpand tumble: ſor tareth 
with thoſe that of longtime-haye.been hs. re (:as ir wete:) and retirained; of: their libercy 
of ſpeech: For iſ bappaly there be pretevred ſome.manet,  wherote they are ro [peake on arfuds 
den they willrexwne ftilk the ſame-mannerand forme of thin and ſpeake no athetwile.than they 
did before with premediration. Mary, to PEI to make tubirany, andinconfide- 
rate oratians, is the next: way to: bring them co. vaine habling, 12nd canethahem ra urrermany 
words altogether impertinent to the matter. - Its reported, that upon attimea vaincandtoo. 
liſh paincer came to. Apelten, and ſhewed him a picture, (ayivg withall, Tha: Image Idrewrhus 
and thus ſoon, I wor well ( quoth Apeler,) atthe firktfght; :ahhough thou faidit never a word 
that it was quickly painted and inchatte 3: and. 1 marvelkrathes thar thou haftnor painted: 
more ſuch in the {ame time.) Bus to reryrne againeromy farmer diſconrſo which Lbogan with» 
all,as rouching ſpeech, like as I would give counfell ra beware of gloriousand brave words,” and 
toavoid that manger of haughty voice whichibeſeamech tragedies; and isrudere: fog Theaters : 
Sol adviſe and admovith agaure to flye asomchthas kind age which isr00 fmall and o- 
ver-lowly 1 Forthat the.one which is ſo-loud andaloft;exc civilicy* and the ather that 
is as much beneath,bewrayeth overmuchſexefulnede. Morebver,as rhebody ought not onlyto 
beſound and in health, bus alfe un good plight-and well-bking;: ſo. ous tpeech ſhould be noton- 
ly clearefrom facknedle, as it, were,and malady; bur alſo frongand able :; Farthar a thing thar is 

und and (oe anly we do but barely praiſe: whereas chat: which-is bardy andadventurous we 
admire and wander at. That which 1 have ſaid,a5 touching the'ropgue and; ſpeech,rhe fame opi» 
Diqn I have of the heart and the diſpoſition thereof, For Lwould not havea-yourh ro bebuer+ 
bold and audacious :neicherdso T like of hinif he be rog timoransand fearetull : For as rhe one 
turneth in the end to preſumption and impudency3(o the other inro fereile cowardiſe Buc heveli+ 
ethallthe maſtery and-cupvingaa wall in this as inall chings eVe namely;co cnteven inthe midR, 
ard to hold the nmeane, And ſince 1 am entred thus far to the diſcouce:as rouching 
the lcerature and erydition of youch, befote 1 proceed any fiucher | will deliver mineopini 
thereof geperally ip theſecermes i Namely, Thas ro be ableto - «7 A ———— 
15 firſt and formeft in my conceit.ne mel] pgpe of ignorance: Theh -I 4 ' that the exerciſe 
and practice thereot ſoon dringerh-(aciety. - And.againe, Lhakd is impofſibleta concinne over; 
more in the lame: Far jo re be ever in-one long breederh tedioulnefſe, and ſaqn aman is weatyraf 
It : whereas variety i9 alwaies gdelettable both in this, and alſo.ip 2) crber objefts. as well ab rhe 
eye 35 theeare, And thezeſore it, behoverh char a child well deſcended andfreeborne be nor tuffe- 
red to-wanteither the bght or che hearing of ;all thoſe Arts. 3nd liberal Sciences which arelin+ 
ked,as it were,add:comprehended within ane citcle, and thereupon called Excyctiayiaie Circutar| 
Theſe wauld I have him 40 runthroyghevery one-ſuperficially for-aratte onlyidf themall - for+ 
aſmuch 45-10 atraine unto rhe perfeRion thereof were impoſkble.: Her ſo, a3 his chiete and prin- 
cipall ftudy be employed in Philoſophy: which opinion of mine 4 may verywellconfirme by a 
proper fimilicude, For all oneir is as it a-matr would fay,/ a commendable thitig-id werecofaile 
along the coalts, and lee many a City: but expedient avd probable to make: anddwell.in 
the beſt ;. and much like to that plealant and pretty conceired ſpecch of Biox che Philofopher, 
who ſaid, Thateven 4s the lovers.and wooers of Lady Poweloge,, when they>could noreajoyrhe 
Miliris her lelfe,went in kand with her waiting maideng, and compunied with thaw. fo,as many 
as are not able to attaine unto Philoſophy, ipend and.confume themſctves in frudy of ocher 
Arts which in compariſon of it are nothing worth, And therefore we anghr tomake this acconnn, 
that Philoſophy is cheprincipall head (as it were) of all other learning and knowledge wharſoe- 
ver. True it is, that forthe maintenance and.preſervation of the body men have deviſed two 
Arrs.to wit, Phylicke, and bodily exerciſe: of which rwaine, the oneprocureth health ; the o- 
K her ear a good habirude and firong confticurion.; bur for the infirmities and mala- 

ies of tne loule, there is ng other phyſick bue- only Philoſophy: For by the rmeanes of ir, and 
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together withit, we may kzow whatisgccd. whatis bad. vw hat is koneſt and diſhoneſt, w hat is 
jult, and generally what to cheote, ard what to refute, tow we ovght ro beare or rſelves to- 
wards the gcds,ard towards our parents,what our demeanour ſtould Le with curelders, what 
regard we areto have of Jaws, what our carriage mult be to firapgers, 10 iuperiours: how we 
are to converſe with our friends,in what iort we ought to demeane our fel\es towards our chii- 
dren and wives,and finally,what behaviour it beſeemeth us to ſhew unto our ſervants and tami- 
lie: Foraſmuch as ourduty is to worſhip and adore the gods,to honour our parents roreverence 
our ancients.to obey the Jaws, to give place unto our ſuperiours and betrers, to love our friends, 
to uſe our wives chaflely and with' moderation : ro be kind and aftectionare to our children.and 
not tobe outragious with our ſervants.norto tyrannize over them, Bur the principall and chiefe 
of allis this not to ſhew our ſelves over joyous and metry in proſperity, nor yer exceeding hea- 
vyand1ad in adver(.xy : not in pleaſures and delight diflolure, nor 1n anger furious,and trarſpor- 
ted, orrather transformed, inte brutiſh beaſts by choler, And thele I eſteem tobethe ſore- 
raiene fruits that areto be gathered and gotten by Philolophy, For to catry a generous ard no- 
ble heart in proſperity is the part of a brave minded man: "ro he without em yand malice is the 
figne of a good and tractable nature: to overcome pleaſures by the guidance of reaſon is the 
actof wile and ſage men : and to bridle and refiraine choler 1s a maltery that every one cannot 
Skill of : But the height of perfection inmy judgement thole only artaine unto, who are able to 
zoyne ard intermingle the politick government of weale publike with the profeſſhon and udy 
ot Philoſophy : For by rhis meanes ( 1 ſuppoſe ) they may enzoy two of the belt things in the 
world,to wit theprofit of the Common weale by managing State-affaires : and their owngood, 
living 1o as they dointranquillity and repoſe of mind, by che 'means ofPhiloſophy, For where- 
asthere be among men three ſorts of lite.namely, Active.Contemplative,and Voiuptuous : this 
laſt named. being difſolute, looſe, and thrallto pleaſures, 1s bruriſh, beaſtly, bale, and vile : The 
contemplative wanting the a&tive-is unprofitable ; and the active, nor participating with the 
ſpecu/ationof Philoſophy,commirteth many ablurd enormities;ard wanteth ornaments tograce 
and beaurifie it, In which regard men muſt endeavour andaſlay as'much as lieth inthem both ro 
deale in government of the State, and alſo to give their minds to the fiudy of Philoſophy, fofar 
forth as they have time.and publike affaires willpermir, Thus governed 1ntimes paſt noble Pe- 
ricles: Thus ruled Archytas the Taremine: Thus Dion the Syracu fan, and Epaminondas of Thebes 
ſwayed the State' where they lived 3 and bothoof them, as wel the oneas the other, conver- 
ſed tamiliarly with Plaro, As touchingthe inflitution'of children ingood literature, needlefle (I 
_— it 15to writeany more, This only will Iadde unto the reſt-that hath been ſaid, which 
I tuppoſe tobe expedient or rather neceflary: namely, that they make no imall account of the 
workes and books of the ancicnt Sages ard Philoſophers, bur diligently colle& and gather them 
together: ſoas they doit aftertke manner of good husbandmen: For as they do make provifi- 
on of ſuch tcoles as pertaine to Agriculture and husbandty, not only to keep them in their poſleſ- 
fron butalſo rouſe them accordingly : ſo this reckoning o_ to be made; that theinſiruments 
and furniture of knowledge and learning be good books. if they be read and peruſed : For from 
thence as frm a fountaine they may be fureto maintaine the ſatne, 

And here we are vor to forget the diligence that is to be imployed inthe bodily exerciſe of 
children: but to remember that they be ſent intothe Schooles of thoſe Maſters who make pro- 
feſſion of 1uch feats, there to betrained and exerciſed ſufficiently, as well for theſtreight and de- 
cent: growth, as ſor the ability and flrength of their bodies : For the faſt knitting and Axong 
Complexion of the body inchildrenis a good fourdationto make them another day decent 
perſonable oid men, ' And like as in time of a calme ard faire ſeafor, they rhatarear ſea ought ro 
make provition of neceflary meanes to withliand foule weather anda tempeſt: even ſo, very 
mee-itis, that tender age be furniſhed with temperance, ſobriety, and continency, and even be- 
£imes reſerve and lay vp ſuch v oyage-proviſionfor the berrer ſuſtenance of old age. Howbeirt in 
ſuch cxder oughtthis labour and traxell of children ro be diſpenſed, that theirbodies be nor ex- 
hatrt and dried upzand fo by'that meanes they themſelves be over-wearied, and made either un- 
meer. or unwiiing, ' to tollow their book afreſh, ard rake their learning : For as Plato ſaid very 
well, Sleep and Haſfude be enemies to learning, But why do I Rand hereupon fo much, beivg 
1n.compartſon ſo ſmall a matter ? 

Proceed I'wilitherefore-and make haſte to that which is of greateſi importance, and pafſeth 
all chereft chathath becnſaid before : Fer this I ſay, ther yourh ovghr to be trained to military 
teats, namely, in launcing darts and javelins., in drawing a bow and ſhooting arrows, in chaſing 
alſo and hunting wild beaſts, Foraſmuch as all the gocds of thoſe who are vanquiſhedin fight 
beexpoled asa prey and booty to the conque1 ours: neither are they ft for warfare. and to beare 
armes,whoſe bodies having becndaintily brovght up in the ſhade, and within houſe, are corpu- 
lent,and of a ſoft and delicate confiitntion, 
| The leane axddry, the raw bone ſouldier fierce, 

Whotrain'd hath been in armes and warlike toyle, 
In ficldwhele rankes of enemies will pierce, 
| And inthe lifts all his concurremts foyle, 

Bur what may ſome men ſay unto me ? Sir, you have made promiſeto give us examples and 

precepts, 
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prec rs,concerning the education of all children free borne,and othonelt parentage : and now, 

e thinkes,you neglect the education of commoners and poore mens children,and deliverno 10- 
froctions burſuch as are for genclemen, and be ſutable tothe rich and wealrhy only, To whi.h 
objection it is no hard matter to make anſwer, For mine owne part,my detre eipecially is, that 
this inſtruction of mine might ſerve all but in caſe there be ſome, who tor, waut of meanes cannot 
make thar uſe and profit,which I could wiſhylet them lay the weight upon fortune,and not blame 
him who hath given them his advice and counſell intheſe points, And yer tor poore men thus 
much will I fay,Let them endeavour and firaine themſelves ro the utmott of their power to bring 
up their children 11 the belt manner: and if they cannot reach unco that, yer mult chey aune 
therear,and come as neare as theirability will give themileave, 

L have been willing to inſert chele points byrhe way into this preſent argument, and rocharge 
my diſcourſe over and above therewith, that Imight proſecyre other presepts remaining behind, 
which concerne the education of young men, Thus mu-h therefore I tay moreover, thatchul- . 
drenmulſt be trained and brought ro their dury in all lenity, by faire words, gentle exhorrarions, 
and mild remonſirance, and in no wile (pardte ) by firipes and blows: For this courſe of fwan- 
oing and beating ſeemeth meer for bondflaces, rather than perſons of freecondition, And tg lay 
a trurh,by this meanes they become dull and iefileletle, nay, they have all Rudy and labour a:ter- 
wards in hatred and horrour : partly tor the ſmarr and paine which they abide by tuch correcti- 
on and inpart Þy the conrumely and reproach that they Raltauge thereby, Praile an difpraiſe be 
fit better and more profitable to childrenfree borne,than all the,vhips, rods, and boxes inthe 
world: the one for to drive them forwards ro well-doing, the other to draw them back from do- 
ing il]: but both rhe one and the other are to be uſed in alternative courſe, One wi.ilethey would 
be commended ; another whileblamed aud. rebuked : ard namely, it at any time they be 299 
jocund and inſvlenc they ought to be ſnibbed a litre and taken down. yea,aud pur to fomelight 
' ſhame : bur ſoon aftet raiied up againe by giving them rheig due praiſes. _ And herein we mult 
imitare good nurſes, who when they have let their infafits acrying giie than the breaſt for to 
ill themagaine, Howbeir,a meaſure would be kept, and great heed raken that they benot roo 
highly commended, for feare leſt they grow proud and pretume overmuch of rhemielves: For 
- they be praiſed exceedingly they waxe careleſle, diſlolite and enecvare 3 neither wi.lthey 
be willing afterwards to take morepaines, 'Moreover, I have known certaine fathers, who 
through exceſfivelove of their children have hated them afterwards, Bur what is my meaning 
by this ſpeech? Surely I will de-lare my mind, and make my words plaine anon by an evident ex- 
ample and demonſirarion, Some fathers( 1 ſay”) there be, wHoupona hor and haftiedefite to 
have their children comeſoon forward, andto be the formoſt inc\ ery thing, putthem to immo- 
deraterravell and exceſſive paines : infuchſort; that they eicher inke under the weight of the bur- 
den,and fo fall into grievous maladies, orelie finding themſelves thus ſur; harged and overladen, 
they arenot willing rolearne that which istaughtthem, And ittarerh with them as ir doth with 
young herbs and plants in a garden,whi. h (6 .ong as they be watered moderarely, ar- a 19 
and thrive very we!]: but if they be orer-much dren. hed with water, they take harmethereby 
and are drowned: Even ſo we multailow unto childrenibreathing time betrweentheir fontinu- 
all labours: confideringand making this account, That all che life of -mzn is divided inth labour 
and reft: and for this canie Nature hath ſo ordained, that as there 15 a time to beawake, ſo we 
find a timealſoroſleep, , One while there is war, and another while peace: Iris not alwaies 
wirterand foule weather, bur ſummer likewiſe and a faire ſeaſon, There be appointed not on- 
iy workedaies to toyle in, but ajſote(tival! holidaies to ſoiaceand di'port our fres, In ſumme, 
reſt and repoſe is ( as it were ) the ſauce unto ourtraiell, And this we may obſerve as wellin 
ſenſeleſle and livelefle things, as iniiving and (enfible creatures, For we unbendour bovvs, and 
ler{lack the firings of Lutes, Harpes, and juch muſical! infiruments.ro the endrhat vve may bend 
and ſtretch the ſame againe, And inone vyord, as the body is preſerved and maintained by reple- 
tion and evacvation ſucceſſively ; ſothe mind likevvile by repoſe and rravellin theirturnes., 

Furthermorezthere be other fathers vvorthy of rebukeand blame, vvho after they have once. 
betaken their chi'dren to Maſters,Turcrs,and Governours, rever deigne aftcrvvards themſelves, 
either to ſee or hearethem, vvhcreby they mithr knovy hovy theylearne : vyhereintheydo 
taile very muchintheir dury, For they ought in proper perion to make triall hovv they profit, 
they ſhould ever ard anon ( aficrſomeſevy daies paſſed beryveen Yee into their progreſle and 
proceeding, and not to repo'e their hope andreft alregether vpon the diſcretion and iſpotion 
of a mercenary Maſter, And verily this carefuil regard of the farhers,vvi 1 vyorke alſo greater di- 
ligence in the Maſters them'eives. ſeeing that by this meanes they are called efrioones.as1it vvere, 
ro account and examined hovy mach they p.ie their ſchollaxs, and hovy they profit under their 
hands. To this purfote may be v1 ellapplyed a prerty yrord ſpoken ſometimes bya vviſe eſtugry of 
aſtab'e Nothing (quoth he)ſeedeth the Reed io far as doth the Maſters eye. 

But abore all things the memory ef children ought daily to beexerciſed : for that it is, as a 
man vrould ſay, the Treaſvry and Storehouſe of all lezrning, Which vvas the cauſe that the an- 
cient Poets have feigned, That Lady Mnemoſyne, that is to ſay, Memory, vvasthe mother ofthe 
Muſes: W hereby they vyould ſeeme under an znigm:ticall and darke ſpeech to give us to under- 
ſtand.thar nothing availetho much either to breed, or tofeed and nouriſh lea rning,as Memory, 
An 
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And therefore great diligence would be uſed in the exerciſe thereof eyery way : whether rhe 
children be by nature good of remembrance and rerentive : or gtherwile of a fickle memary 
and given to oblivion, For rhe oift of hature 1n the one by exerciſe we ſhall copbirine and ap- 
ment ; and the imperfection or default in the other, by diligence ſupply and correct : 1m ſuch 
ſort.that as they ſhall become better than others ; ſo theſe ſhall prove better than themſelves, 
Forvery wiſely to this purpoſe ſaid rhe Poet Heſodu: 

. If little ſtill to little thon do adde, 

A heape at length andmickle will be had. , 

Over and beſides,I would not have fathers to be ignorang of another point alſo, as teuching 
this memorative part and faculty of the mind: Py; that it ſeryeth much nor only ro ger lear- 
nirg and literature, bur a)ſois a meanes that carnieth nor the leatfiroke in worldly affaires: For 
the remembrance of matters paſt furniſheth men with examples ſufficient to guide and dire 
themin their conſultations ot future things, / | 
"Furthermore, this care would be had of young children, thar they be kepr from filrby avd un- 
ſeemly ſpeeches: For words(as Democritys ſaith) arethe ſhadgws of deeds, Trained alſo they 
muſt Fe ro be courteous. affablezand fair ſpoken,as well in entertainment cf calk with every one, 
as in\aluting and greeting whomſcever they meet: for there 1s norhing 1n che world ſo odious 
as to be coy and ſurly of ſpeech; ro make it trange and to diſdaing for tg tat with men, 
Againe.youpgtudents ſhall make themſelves more lovely and amiable co thote with whom they 
converſe, in caſe they be not ſo opinativeand ſtiffe,rhar they will not xelenc nox giye place ave 

ot in diſpyrations,if they have once taken auch againtt others, Fox a commendah JL. Li 
ly matrerit is for a man to know, notonly how to overcame, bur alſo ro ſuffer himſclte orher- 
whiles to be overcome : eſpecially in ſuch things wherein the viRtory bringerh hurt and damage: 
For verily ſuch a conqueſt may well and oy becalled, according tg the common Puroyerbe, A 
Cadmian vi&ory,that isto ſay,which turneth ro the detriment and lofſe af the winner, In con- 
firmation whereofT may well alledgethe teſtimony of the wiſe Poet Euripides, who in gng of 
his Tragedies hath theſe verſes : 

| When one of twaine, that argue and diſpute, 
Grows ints heat of words and well not reſt KS . 
' 1 kholdhim much the wiſer wbo is mute OL, 
| . And fares igrongeghes he do not conteſt, | | 
Now come Ito &ther points wherein your isth be inliructed, ard thoſe of ng lefſe impor- 
Bancey rg ,tarherImay be bold ro ſay, of greater conſequence than allchoſe whereof I have dif 
courted hitherto : And'whart be they? Namely, tharyoung men be not riorous,and givento tu- 


_ perfluiryof expence: That they hold theirtongue : That they maſter their anger : Andfinally, 


That they keep theit hands pureand cleave, Bur ler us conſider theſe precepts particularly, what, 
each of them im ſeveralldoth import? ang more eafily may they be underſtood, A We 1 ts 
the ſame by livelyexamples, To begin then firſt with the latt : There have been known great per- 
ſopages, who being once permitted to pur forth cheir hands for to rake bribes and maney un- 
juſtly. loſt all the honour which they ' had won the relt of theiclife time: As forexampk, * Gy- 
{ppus.the Licedemozian, Who having once opened thoſe bags or coffers of mqney by tyrning 
their bottomes upwards,andeakenforth what pleaſed him,was ſhamefully baniſhed our of Spar- 
ra.and lived obſcurely in exile, As touching the gift of bridling choler,and not to beangry atal}, 
It is fingular vertue,and perfect wiſe men they are indeed who canſo do: Such as Socrates wasy 
who being greatly abuſed by an inſolent, audacious, and gracelefle youth, char ſpared him nor, 
bur had ſpurned and kicked him with his heeles, ſeeipg choſe about himro be very angry and our 
of patience, ſtamping and taring as though they would run after the party, to be avenged of ſuch 
anindignity; Hovy novy my Maſters, (quoth he) vyhaxif anaſſe had flung our, and given me a 
Tap vvith his heeles, yvould you have had me ro have yerked our and kicked him again ? Hovv= 
beit, this vngracious impe vventnor cleareavvay vvith impunity: for beipg rated tor his inſo» 
lence and levvd demeanour and reproached by every man vvith thetermes of Winſing afſe, Kick- 
1g colr. and ſuch likenick-names, hefell into ſuch afir ofmelancho!lie, that he irangled himſelfe 
in.a halter, Alovvhen Ariffophanes the Poerexhibited the Comedie called C/9ydzs, vyherein he 
ler flie and diſcharged upon Socrates all manner of landers and contumelies that hecould deviſe, 
inſomuch as one of them vvho vvere preſent at the very time vvhen he railed thus licentiouſlic, 
demanded of him.ard laid, Art thonnor netled, O Socrates, to heare and ſec thy ſelfe thus blaſo- 
ned and noted in publike place? Nota vyhit ( quoth he againe ) for vvellIvvor, that Iamina 
Theatre, vvhere I make iport and am lavghed ar. no othervviſethan ar ſome great feaſt: and glad 
T am that I can make the avdien. e ſo merrie, The like for all the vvorldis reported of 4rchytas, 
the Tareztine, and Plits :the onebeing returned home from the vvar, viherein he vvas L, Gene- 
rall, found his lard forlet, negle&ed and vntiiled ; vvherevpon he ſent for his Bailife of husban- 
drie,vvho hadthe charge thereof: and vrhen he vvas come before him, Were I not exceeding 
argrie (quorh he) I vvould make thee ſeele my fingets, and giverheethy deſert, And Plato be- 
ing vpona time diſpleaſed vvith a ſervant of bis, vvho had a hcorous rgorh, and had done ſome 
ungracious pranke, called unto him Spe: {pay bis fillers ſon, and aid, (Go your vraies, take me 
this knavxe af:de, and ſyvinge him vvell: ſor 1my felfe am verie angrie, Bur forge men pernops 
YY1: 
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will ſay unto me, Theſe be hard marters to do and imitare, True it is, I wor well ; howbeit, en- 
deavour we mult and firive with our ſelves what we can,according tothe example of theſe wor- 
men.to cut off ſomewhar of our impatience,and to curb our exceſfive anger : for we may net 
look to beequall and comparable in any reipeet to them,eirher in experience and Kill or in ver- 
rue, Howbeit, let ns nevertheleſſe, like the Priefts and Torch -bearetrs ( if I mayſo ſay ) of the 
ods,ordained to give light, and ſhew unto men che reliques of their wiſdomeand karning, no 
lefle than if they were _ gods,aſlay ro follow them, and creadin their ſteps, endeavouring as 
much as lierh in us, to be furniſhed with their examples for our better inſtruction, As for therule 
and government ofthe rongue (tor of 1t,accordingro mypromi, Iam to diſcourſe ) if there be 
any man,who thinkerh it to be no great maſtery,bur a ſmatland frivolous marter,he is very wide 
and far out of the right way, For a point it is of great wiſdome, to know 1n time and p ace to 
keep filence, and far berter by many degreesthan any ſpeech vrharfoerer, And for chis caule ( 1 
ſuppoſe) ir vvas, that our Ancef{ors in times paſt initiruted thoſe preciſe ceremonies of ſacred my- 
teries, torheend that being uſedto hold ovr peace by that meanes, vve mighrrransfer tharfearg 
which we learned in the ſervice of thegods, tothe fidelity and ſecrecy which we are to obſerve 
in mens aftaires ; and verily never was there man that repented for holding his rongue, but 
many a one harh often beſhrewed himſelfe for ſpeaking, Againe, rhat word which a man hath 
held in at one time ke may eafily utter ar anothef well enough ; bur a word once paſſed out of 
chemourh,he cannor poſſibly recall it againe, Iremember that Thave heard of an mfinite num- 
ber of men, who by occaſion of an intemperate tongue of rheir own have tallen headlong into 
exceeding great calamities,among whom I will ſelect one or two by way of example, to illulirare 
the theamethat Thave in hand, and overpaſlerhe relt, Prolomews King of Kgypr, him Tmeane 
who was ſurnamed Philade/phns, eſpouied his own fitter Ayfnoe, and married her : at what 
time one Sorades came unto him and faid, You put your aglet, Sir, thorough the oyler rhart is 
not made for it: For this one word he was caft intopriton, where he remained a long timein 
miſery,and rotted in the end,ſuffering condigne pumſhmemt dye tor his laviſh rongue and fooliſh 
words: and forthat he th _— to make other men langh,bimſclfe _ for it a long rime after, 
Thelike,and in a mannerthe lame, borh did and ſuffer another, named Theocritw the Sophilter, 
ſavethar the puniſhment which he abid was mnch more grievous, For when King Alexander 
the Great had by his lerrers miſſive given commandement that the Greeks ORGY Robes 
of purple againſt hisrerurne, becanſe upon his comming home he tninded to celebrate a ſolemne 
facrifice unto the gods,in token of thankſgiving, for that he had atchieved a viftory over the Bar- 
barians : by reaſon of which commandement the States and Ciries of Greece were enjoyned ro 
contribute money by the poll, Then this Theocrxs,T have ever to this dap {ono he) doubred 
what Homer meant by this word Purple death : bat now I know full w 
ple death which heſpeakerh of, By which words he incutred the high difpleafure of King Alex- 
ander,and made him his heavy friendever afrer, The fame Theocyirus anorher time procured to 
himſelte the deadly hatred of Amtigonus King of the Macedonians, by reproaching him in way 
of mockeriewith his deformir defe&, for thathe had bur one eye. For the King having 
advanced Emtropion his Maſter Cook to a place of highcalling and command, rhought him ameer 
man to be ſent umto Theocritas, as well to giveaccountunto him, as alſoto rake account of him 
reciprocally. Extropion gave him tounderſtand ſo much from the King, and abour this buſfineſle 
repaired often unto him, In the end, I know well (quoth Thee: wi'r never have done 
until] chou have made a diſh of meat of me,and ſerve mevupraw to the rablebetorerhis Cyclops 
ro be caten: twirting the King with his one eye.and Exrropion with his cookery. But Extropion 
came vpon him againe preſently,and ſaid, Thon ſhalt be then without a head firſt, For I will make 
rhee pay for rhy prating and fooliſh rongue, and with that he went immediately rorhe King.and 
repo:ted _ he had faid, who made no more adoe bur ſent his writ and cauſed his head to be 
imirren off, 

Oer and beſides all theſe precepts before rehearſed, children onghr ro be inured from their ve- 
ry intancy in one thing which is moſt holy and beſceming religions education, and rhat is, to 
ipeakethetrath : For {nrely.lying is a baſe and ſervile vice, deteftableand harefull among all men, 
and not pardonableſo much as to meane ſlaves, fach as have little or no good in them, Now 8$ 
touching all hat which I havedelivered and adviſed hitherto, which concernerh the honeſt be= 
haviour modeſiy and temperan-e of youvg children I have delivered the fare frankely,relelute- 
ly.and making no doubt thereof, Mary, for one point which now Iam to rouch _ handle, T 
am not ſo well reſolved, but much diftraRed in my mind hangingtoand tro, as it were, inzquall 
ballance, and know not which way toen-line,whether to the onefide or ro another : Infomuch 
as lam in great perplexity and feare: neicher wore I whether I were berter to go forward and 
utter 1t,0r to turne back and hold my peace, And yer willtake heart, and boldly declare what it 
15, The queſtion to be debated is this, Whether we onghrto permir thoſe that love young boyes, 
to converie with themand haunt their company, or contrariwite, keep them away and debar 
them that they neither come neare nor have any ſpeech with them ; For when Ibehold andcon- 
der the auſtere nature and ſeverity of ſome farhers, who for fear thatrheir ſons ſhould be abuſed, 
willinno wiſe abide that thole who loverhem ſhould in any ſort keep company, or rake with 

them, bur thinke ir intollecable,l am affraid eitherto bring vp ſuch at order, or to approve a 
maintain 
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maintaine the ſame, But when onthe other {de Ipropound before mine eyes the examp'es ot 
Socrates, Plato,Xenephon.«/ſchines,Cebes, and all the tureandiort of thote worthy men in times 
paſt, who allowed the mapner of loving young boyes, and by that meanes brought ſuch youths 
ro learne good ſciences,to skill of government and State-matters,and to frame the)r manners to 
the rule and ſquare of vertue, 1 am turned quite and aitogerher of another mind, yea, ard inci1- 
ned wholly toimitate and follow thoſe great perionages, who have the teſtimony ot the Poct 
Euripides on their {ide,ſaying in one place after this manner, | 

All loves do not the fliſh groſly reſpett : 

One love there us which doth the ſoule affe, 

With juſtice beamtified and &quity, 

With innocence likewiſe and chaſtity, : | 

Neither ovght we to (urpaſle one ſaying of Plates walk he delivereth between mirth and 


gocd carnelt in this wiſe,Good reaſon it 15, quoth he, thatthey who have done worthyler,ce 


ard atchie. ed great prowefle and viRtory in a battell, be privLedged to kill whom it plealeth 
them among their captixes, Andfor thoſe who deſire nothung but the beauty and freſh Houre ot 
the body. mine opinionis they ſhould be pur back and keptaway : bur fuch in one word as love 
the beauty of the mird are to be choſen ard sdmitred unto them, Alſo I hold, thac tuch kind 
loveisto be avoided and forbidden, which they practice in Thebes and Elz,as allo that which n 
Candy they call Raviſhment: bur that which 1suied 1n Athens and Lacedemor, WE Oughttore- 
ceive and allow,eveninyoung and faireboyes, Howbeitconcerning this matter every man may 
for me opine what he thinketh good.,and do as he feerh cauſe and can find in his heart, 
Moreover, havingiufficiently treated of thegood nurture avd modelt behaviour of chi.dren, 
I purpoſe to proceed unto the age of young men : burfirlt I willipeakemy mind briefly once for 
al as touching one point, For many a time I have complained of thole who have brovghtup 
divers ill cuſtomes.and this above thereſt, namely, to provide for their chiidren whiles they be 
very young and little, maſters, teachers, and governoutrs: but afterthey aregrown once toſome 
yeares.they give them bead, and ſuffer them to be carriedaway wath ihe violent heat of youth: 
whereas contrariwiſeir were meet and needfull, to have a more carefull eye unto them, and to 
holda fireighter hand over themat that time.than during their infancy and chidhood, For who 
knoweth nort;thatthe faults of young children are bur ſmall, light and eafie tobe amended,asfor 
example, ſome ſhrewdnefſe and little diſobedience to their tutors and governours, or happily 
ſome neglicence and default in not giving eareto their teachers, and nor doingas their Maſters 
apppoint them : But contrariwiſethe offences thar yonkers commit are many times outragious 
and hainous, asgormandile and (urferting,robbing of their fathers. dice play in maskesandmum- . 
meries, exceſle jn feaſting, banquering, quafhngand carouſing, wanton love of young maidens, 
adulteries committed upon married wives, and therebythe overthrow of houſes, and « onfufon 
of families, In regard of which enormities it behoverh parents to repreſſeand bridie their wi.d 
and untamed affections with great care and vigi.ance : For this lower of age having noforcalt 
2 


of rhrift,bur ſer a:rogether upon ſpending,and givento delights and p'eajures winlerh ard fling- 


eth out. like askittiſh and frampo!d horſe, in ſuch ſort that 1t had need of aſharpe bit and ſhort 
curb: And therefore they that endeavour not by all good mcanes forcibly ro ho'd in and refiraine 
chis age. but give young men liberty and ſuffer them ro do after their ownmind, p:unge themere 
they be aware intoa hcentious court of life and all manner of wickednefle, Whereioregood 
and wile fathers ought in this age eſpecially to be vigilant and watchfull overtheir{ſons, they 
ought, I ſay, to ge them down and inure themto wiſdome and vertue,by teaching by rhreat- 
nirg, by intreaty and prayers, by advice and remonſirances, by per{wafion and counlell, by taire 
promiles,by ſetting before their eyes the examples of ſome who being abandoned to their plea- 
jures andall ſenſuality. have fallen headlong into great calamiries, and wofull miſeries : and con- 
trariwiſe,of others who by maſteringrheir luſts,and conquering their delights, have wonhonour 
andglorious renowne, For ſurely theſe be the two Elements and foundations of vertue, Hope 
of reward and feare of puniſhment : For, as hope inciteth ard ſetterh them forward roenter- 
priſe the beſt and moſt commendable atts, ſo feare piucketh them back, that theydare not enter 
upon lewd and wicked pranks, In ſfumme, Fathers ought with great care to divert their chil- 
dren from frequenting ill company, fox otherwiſethey ſhall be ture ro catch infeftion and carry 
away thecontagion of their lewdnefle, Thisis that Pythagoras expreſlyforbidderh in his Fnig- 
marica)] precepts under covert and darke words, which becauſe rhey are of no ſmall efficacy ro 
the attaining of vertue, I will brieflyſer down by the way, and open their meaning, Taſte nor 
(quorth he) of theblacke tailed fiſhes, Helanuri, which is as much to ſay, as, Keepnotcompany 
with infamous perions, ard ſuch as for their naughty life are noted (as it were) with a blacke 
coale. Paſſe nor over a ballance. That is, we ovghr to make thegrearelt account of equity and 
juſtice.and in nocaſeto tranſereſle the ſame, Sit not uponthe * meature Che :x, Thats to lay, 
we are to fly {loath and id!enefle. that we may forecaſt ro make proviſion of things neceſlary to 
rhis life, Give not every manthy right hand, which is all one with this, Make no contracts and 
bargaines indifferently with allperſ@ns, Weare nor a riag freight upon thy finger.i,e. Live in 
freedomeand art liberty; neither inrangle and clog thy life with troublesas with gyves, Dig noc 
norrake into the fire with aſword : whereby he giveth us a caveat, not to provoke tarther a _ 
that 
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that is angry,for,chat is not meetand expedient : bur rather ro give place unto thole that are in 
heat of choiler, Eate not thy hearr,that 15 £O lay,oftend not thine own loule,nor hu re and con- 
ſameit with peniive Cares, Abltaine from beanesz i.e, Intermeddle not witli the afaires of State 
and government : for that 1n old time men Were Wont to paſſe their voyces by beanes, and ſo 
proceeded to the ele&ion of Magiltrates, Putnor viands 1n a chamber-pot: whereby he figni- 
tieth.chat we ſhould not commir good and civill words to a wicked mind ; be-aule ipeech 13 the 
nutriment of the undertanding,which becommerh polluted by che lewdnefle of men, Rernrne 
not back from the limits and confines whenthou comme!'t unto them, that 1s to ſay, It we per- 
ceivedeath approaching,and that we are come to the uttermolt bounds of our life, we ought to 
beare our death patiently.and not bediſcouraged therear, . Ras 
But now it is tine to return again to my matter which 1 propoſed btore in the beginning, 
namely,as I hare already ſaid, we areto withdravy our chiidrentrom the ſo.iety and companie of 
lewd perſons, andflatterers eſpeciallie : for thar whi-h many atime and often I havelaid to di- 
vers and ſundry fathers, I will now repeat once againe. namely, That there 15 not a more mil. ie- 
vous and peltilent kind of men,or who do greater hurt to youth, and looner overthrow them, 
then theſe flatterers, who are the undoing both ot tathers and fons, Cauling the old age of the 
one, and the yourh ot the other, wretched and milexable, preienting with their lewd and wic- 
ked counſels an inevitable bait,to wit,Pleaſure,wherewirh they are {ure to be caught, Fathers ex- 
hott their ſons that be wealthy to ſobriety ; and thele in.ite them ro drunkennels; Fathers gti e 


them counſell to live chaſte and continent ; the'te provoke them to luſt and looſeneſit of ite, 


Fathers bid them to ſave.ſpare,and be thrifty ; rhete will them to Iperd, icarter, ard be walters, 
Father; adviſe their children to labour andtravell; rhele flatrerers give them connſell to play or 
fit(tilland do-nothing. What ? all our lite,fay they,is no more bur a moment and minute of time, 
to ſpeake of : we mult live therefore, and enjoy our own,whiles we have it : we mult nor live 
bel:deovr ſelves,and languiſh, What need you regard and care forthe menaces of afarher, an 
o'd doting foole carrying death in his face, and having one foot inthe grave,we ſhall ſee him ore 
of theſe daies turne up his heels,andthen will we ſoon have him forth, and carry him aloft bravely 
to his grave, You ſhall have one of rhele come, and bring vnto a yourh ſome common harlor 
out of theſtinking ewes, having borne him in hand before, that ſhe is ſome bravedame and 
citizens wiſe for to furniſh whom, he muſt rob his farther, there is no remedy, Thus fathers, 
good men, in one houre are bereaved and ſpoyled of rthar which they had ſaved many a yeare 
tor rhe maintenance of their oldage, To be hot, a wretched and cur.cd generation they be 3 
hypocrites,pretending friendſhip,but they cannor skill of plaine dealing andtranke peech, Rich 
men they claw, ſooth up and flatter: the poore they contemne and deſpite, Ir ſeemeth they 
have learned the Arr of tinging tothe Harpe, for to ſeduce young men: for when their young 
malters,who maintaine and feed rhem,begin to laugh) then theylſer up by and by a loudlaughrer, 
then they yawn and ſhew all their teeth ; counterfeit crankes, fainzd and ſuppoled men; baſtard 
members of mankind and this lite ; who compo'e them'elves, andlire tothe will and pleafure 
of richmen: and notwithſtanding their fortune is to be tree borne and of frayke condition, yer 
they chooſe voluntarily to be ſlaves : who thinke they have grear injury dore unto them itthey 
may not l1.e inalifulneſle and ſuperfluirie,co be kept delicately,and donothingthar good is. And 
cherefore all farhers that have any care of their childrens gooJ education and well-doing ought 
of neceſſity to chaſe and drive away from them theſe grace'efle imps, and ſhameleſle beaſts : they 
ſhall do we'l alſo ro keep from them luch {choole-teliows as be unhappy and given to do ſhrewd 
ryrnes : for (uch as they areenough to corrupt and marre thebeſtnatutesin the world, 

Allrhe'e rules and lefſons which hitherto Thave delivered, doconcerne honeſty, vertne and 
profit :bur thoſe that now remaine behind, pertaine rather to humaniry, and are more agreeable 
to mansnature, For in no cale would I have fathers robe very hard. ſharp, and rigorous to their 
children : bnr 1 cond rather wiſh and deſire that they winke at ſome faulrs of a young man, 
yea,and pardon the ſame whenthey elpy them,remembring that they themſelves were ſometimes 
young, For hike as Phyſitians mingling and tempering otherwhiles ſome ſweer juyce or hquor 
with bitter drugs and medicines, have deviled thar pleatvre and delight ſhould be the meanes and 
way todo their patients goed: Even fo, fathers ought to delay their eager reprehenſiens and 
cutting rebukes with kindnefle and clemen:y : one whilelerting the bridle 'oofe ardgiving head 
a little to the yourhfull deſires of their children: another while againe reinivg them ſhort, and 
holding them in as hard: bur abore all, wich patience gently ro beare with their fovirs, | Bur if ſo 
be fathers cannot otherwitedo, but be ſoone angry ; then they muſt asſoone have doneand 
be quickly pacificd, For I had rather thar a fither ſhould be haſly with his chi!dren, ſo he be ap- 
peated anon, thanſlow to anger,and as hard robepleaſed 202in, For when a father is ſo hard- 
hearred,thar he wiil not b- reconciled bur carrieth Rill in mind the offence that is done, it is 2 
_ fone that be hater" hischildren, An4 I holdi: good that farhers ſometime take not know- 
edoe ot their childr2ns faults, and in this caſe make ſome uſe of hard hearing and dimme fight, 
which old age bringerh ordinarily along with it. as if by reaſon of the'e infirmiries they neither 
ſa W 'omewhart when they ice welt enongh, nor heard that which chey heare plainely. Webeire 
with the faults of friends ; what Rrange matter is irthen to tolerate the imperfections of our 
own ctiidren? Many a time when our ſervants hare over-drunke themſelves, and ſurſeired 
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therewith, we ſearch not too narrowly into them, nor rebuke them ſharpely : theretore keep 
thy ſon one while ſhorr,be franke another while,and give him money to ſpend freely, Thou hait 
been highly offended,and angry with him once, pardon hum anothertime forit, Hath hepracti- 
Jed ſecrerly with any one of hd houſbold ſervants, and beguiled thee? Diflemble the matter and 
bridlethineire. Hath he been at one of thy farmes, met with agood yoke of oxen and made 
money thereof ? Cemmeth he in the morning to do his duty and bid thee 900d morrow, bel- 
ching ſoure, and ſmelling irongly of wine, which the day before he drunkeat the taverne wich 
companions likehimſelf? Seem to know nothing, Senteth he of {weer pertumes, & coltly poman- 
ders ? Hold thy peace and {ay nothipg, Theſe are the means to tameand breaka wild and coltiſh 
yourh, Trueitis.that ſuch as naturally be ſubje& ro wantonneſle or carnall luſt, and wiltnot be 
reclaimed from it,norgive eare to thoſe that rebuke chem,ought to have wives of their own,and 
ro be yoked in marriage: for ſurely this is the belt and ſure(t meanes to bridle thole affetions, 
and to keep them in order. And when fathers are reſolved upon this point, what wives are 
they to ſeekefor them? Surely thoſe, that are neither in bloud much more noble, nor in ſtate 
far wealthier than they: For an old ſayingir is and a wile,Take a wife according to thy ſelfe, As 
for thoſe that wed women far higherin degree,or much wealthierthan themſelves, I cannor lay 
chey be husbands unto their wives, but rather {layes unto their wives goods, . 

I have yet a fewſhorrtleſſons to annexe unto thole above rehearied, which when I have ſer 
down,1 will conclude,and knit up theſe precepts of mine, Above all things fathers areto take 
heed, that they neither commit any grofle fault, nor remit any one part ot their own duty: to 
the end they may be as lively examples to their own children 3 who looking into their life as in- 
toacleare mirrour.may by the precedents by them given, forbeare to do or ſpeake any thing chat 
is unſeemly and diſhoneſt : For ſuch fathers who reprove their Childrenfor thoſe parts which 
they play themſelves, ſeenot how underthe name of their childrenthey condemne their own 
ſelves. But ſurely, all thoſe generally who are ill livers, have notthe hearr ro rebuke ſo much as 
their own ſervants ; much lefſe dare they find fault with their children, Ard that which is 
worlt of all, inliving ill themſelves, they teach and counſell their ſervants and childcenro dothe 
{ame : Forleoke where old folke be ſhameleſle, there mult young people of neceſſity be moſt 
eracelefſe and impudent, Endeavour therefore weought for the reformation of our children, ro 
do our ſelves all that ourduty requireth : and herein roimirare that noble Lady Exrydice, who 
being a Sclavonian born,and moſt barbarous,yertfor rheinſtruftion of her own children ſhe rook 
paines to learne good letters when ſhe was well Rept inyeares, And how kind a mother ſhe 
wasto her children,this Epigram which ſhe her felte made and dedicated to the Muſes, doth ſuf- 


ficiencly teftifie and declare : 


This Cupid here of honeſt love a true Memorial tsy 

Which whilom Dame Eurydice of Hietapolis 

To Muſes nine did dedicate © whereby 1 ſoule and mind 
Conceiv/dſhe was inlatter daies,and brought forth fruit inkind, 

For when her children were well grown ; good ancient Lady ſhe, 

And carefull mother took, the paines to learne the A,B.C. 

And in good letters did ſofar proceedghat in the end 

She taught them thoſe ſage leſſons all, which they might comprehend, 

But now toconclude this Treatiſe, To be able ro oblerve and keep all theſe precepts and rules 
together which Ihave before ſer down,is a thing happily that I may wiſh for,rather thangivead- 
viſe and exhort unto, Howbeir,to affect and follow the greater parr of them, although it require 
a rare felicity and (ingular diligence 3 yer it isa thing that man by natureis capable of, and may 
a(taineunto, 
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How a Young Man ought to beare Poets,and how be may take 
profit by reading Poems. 


The Summary. 


| One nr 44 young Students are ordinarily allured 4s with a bait by reading of Pocts, in ſuch ſort ,as 
willingly they employ their time therein, confdering that Poefie hath I wot not what Sympathy 
with the firft heats of this age: therefore by good right this preſent diſcourſe is placed next untothe 
former. And albeit, to ſpeake properly, it pertaineth unto thoſe only who read ancient Poets, aswell 
Greeks 4s Latine, to take heed and beware = they take an impreſſion of dangerous opinions, inregard 
either of religion or manners: yet a man may comprehend likewiſe under it ali ether profane aut hors, 
out of which a mind that is not corrupt may gather profit, ſo they be handled wiſely, and uſed with aif- 
cretion, Towhich effe& Plutarch delivererh in this treatiſe good precepts * And afier he hathſhewed 


generally, 
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a in Poefie there is delight and danger withall: he refmeth briefly thoſe who flatly con- 
many <4 pr proceedeth o advertiſe = this ground and foundation is to be laid, namely, 
that Poets are liers 3 he deſcribeth what their fittions be, how they ought to be conſidered, and what the 
ſcope and marks is whereat Poeſie doth aime and ſhoot : Afterwards he adviſcth to weigh and ponder 
well the intention of Poets, unto which they addreſſe and accommodate their verſes: tobeware of their 
repugnances and contraditt ions : andto the endthat we be not ſo ſoone damnified by any dangerous points 
th 1 they delrver one after another ,to oppoſe ag aint them the opinions and connſels of ather perſons of 
better marks, Which done, he addeth moreover and ſaith, That the ſentences intermingled here and 
there in Poets, do reply ſufficiently againſt th:* evill doftrine that they may ſeeme to teach elſewhere: 
alſo, intaking heedto the diverſe gnifications of words to be rid and freed from great encumbrance 
and difficalties: yung moreover how a man may make uſe of their deſcriptionsof vices andver- 
tes: alſo, of the words and deeds of thoſe perſonages whom they bring in: ſearching unto the reaſons 
and cauſes of ſuch ſpeeches and diſcourſes: thereout to draw in the enda deeper ſenſe and higher mea- 
ning,reaching evento Moral Philoſophy, and the gentle framing of the mind unto the love of vertuc, 
And for that there be ſome hardand difficult places, which like unto fork;d waies, may leave the minds 
of the Readers doubrfull and in ſuiþenſe: he ſheweth that it 1s an eaſie matter to apply the ſame well, 
ind that withall,a man may reforme thoſe ſentences ill placed, and accommodate them to many things, 
And in concluſron;framing this diſcourſe to his principall intention he treateth how the praiſes andd'ſ- 

aiſes which Poets attribute unto ſons are tobe conſidered: and that we ought to confirme all that 
which we find _ in ſuch authors by teſtimony taken out of Philoſophy, the only ſcope whereunts 


young men muſt tendin reading of Poets, 


Reading and bearing of Poems and Poets. 


Hat which the Poet Philoxenmu ſaid of fleſh, that the ſweereſt is that which is leaſt fleſh: 
of fiſh likevviſe that the moſt ſavorie 1s that vyhich is teaſt fiſh, letus, O Marcus Seda- 
tws,leave to be decided and judged by thoſe, vvhozas Cato aid, had their pallats more 
uick and ſenhble than their hearrs, Bur, that young mentake morepleature in thoſe 
Philoſophicall diſcourſes, vvhich favour leaſt of Philoſophy, and ſeeme rather ſpokenin mirth ' 
+ thaninearneſt,and are more vvilling to giveeare thereto, and ſuffer themſelves more eahly ro be 
led and dire&ed thereby, is a thing to us notorious andevidenc, For vve ſee that in reading not 
only e/£ſops fables,and the fictions of Peers, but alſo the book of Heractides, entituled Abaris, 
and that of Ariſton,named Lycas ; vvherein the opinions of Philoſophers, as touching theſoule, 
are mingled vvithtales and teigned narrations deviſed for pleaſure, they be raviſhed, as one 
would {ay,with great contentment and delight, And therefore ſuch yourhs oughtnor only to keep 
their bodies ſober and temperate in the pleaiures of meat and drinke, but allo mach more to ac- 
cuſtometheir minds to a modetatedelight in thoſe things vvhich they heare and read, ufing the 
ſame temperartely as a pleaſant and delectable ſauce,to give a berrer and more ſavoury taſte tothat 
which is healthful, vvholiome and profitable therein,For neither cho!e gates chat beſhur in a Ciry 
do tuard the ſame and {ecureit tor being torced and vvon, ifthere be bur one ftandingopento re- 
ceive andlet in the enemies: nor the temperance and continency inthe pleaſures of other ſenſes 
preſerve ayoung man for being corrupted and perverred,iftor yvant of forecaſt and heed-taking 
he give himſelfe to the pleaſure only of theeare, Bur for that the hearing approacherh nearer to 
the proper ſeat of realonand underſtarding(vvhich is the braine) ſo much the more hurr it doth 
unto him that receiverh deleCtarion thereby,it it be negle&ted,and nor better heed cakenthereto, 
Novy toraſmuch happily,as it is neitherpoſlible nor profitable to reſtraine from the reading and 
hearing of Poems\uch young men as are of the ageeither of my ſon Soclarws, or of your Clear- 
der.ler us, 1 pray you, have acarefull eye unto them, as ſtanding more inneed of a guidenovv to 
direct them 1n their readings, than they did intimes paſt to tay and dadethem vvhen they lear- 
ned togo, This is therealon, that methonghr in duty I vvas bound to ſend unto you in vvri> 
ting, that vvhich not long fince I diſcovrd of by month,as touching the vvricings of Poers? to 
the end that you may readit your (elſe, and if you find that the reaſons therein delivered beofno 
lefle rertue andefficacy than the Ronescalled Amethytts,which ſome take before and hang abour 
their necks,to keep them from drunkenneſle as they ht at banquets, drinking wine mercily ; you 
may 1mpart ard communicate the jameto your ſon Cleander, ro preoccupare and prevent his na- 
ture. which being not dull ard heavy in any thing, bur every way quick, lively and pregnant, is 
more apt and ealie to be lead by ſuchallurements, 

[: P:Iyp:s headthere us to be h:d, 

One thing that good ts,and another as bad, 
for that the fleſh thereot is plealant and ſavoury enough intafte to him that feedeth thereupon : 
but(as they ſay)it cauſerh troubleſome dreames in thetleep,and imprinterh in the fantake rang. 
and monſtrous viſions, Semblably, there is in Poehe much dele&ation and pleature, enovghts 
entertaine and feed the underitanding and ſpirit of a youns man : yer nevertheleſſe, he ſhall meer 
with that there which will trouble and Carry away his mind into errours, if his hearing be nor 
well guided and conducted by ſage direQtion, For very well and fitly it may be aid nor on'y of 
thelard of eEgypr,out a'lo or Poetry; B 2 Al: xed 


- 
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Mixed drugs plenty,as well good as bad, 
Med'cines and poyſons are there tobe had, 
which it bringeth forth and yeeldeth ro as many as converle therein, Likewiſe : 
Therein ſweet love and wantonneſſe, 
with dalliance youſhall find ; 
And ſugeredwords, which do beguile 
the beſt and wiſeſt mind, 

For that which is ſodeceittu} and dangerous therein, roncheth nor at all choſe that be wic- 
leſleſots,fooles,and grofle of conceit, Like as Simonides anſwered upon a time to one,who de- 
manded of him, Why he did not beguile and circumvent the Theſlalians as well as all other 
Greeks ; Becauſe,quoth he, they are too ſottiſh forme rodeale withall,and ſorude;that I canner 
Skill of deceiving them, Gorgias alſo theLeontine was wont to ſay of a Tragedy, That it was a 
kind of deceit, whereby he that deceived became more jult than he who deceived not ; and he 
that was deceived wiſer than another who was not deceived, What is then to be done? Shall we 
conſiraine our youth to go aboord into the Brigantine or Barke of Epicxrus,: to aile away and 
flie from Poetry, by plaſtring and Ropping their eares with hard and irong waxe, as Ulyſſes tome- 
times ſerved thoſe of /rhaca? Or rather by environing and defending their judgement with ſome 
diſcourſe of true reaſon,as with a defenſative bend tbows it,to keep and guard them, that they 
be nor carried away with the allurements of pleaſure unto that which might hurt them : Shall 
we reforme and prelerve them? 

For ſure, Lycurgus, thowgh he was 
The valiant ſon of ſtout Dryas, 
ſhewed himſelfe not wiſe nor well in his wits,when he went throughout his whole Realme,and 
cauſed all the vines to be cur down and deſtroyed, becauſe he ſaw many of his ſubjects troubled 
in their braines, and drunken with wine: whereas he ſhould rather have ——_ the nymphs 
(which are the ſpring waters) nearer, and keep in order that fooliſh, furious, and ouragiousgod 
Bacchus, as Platolaith.with another goddefle that was wile and ſober, For themingling of wa- 
cer with wine delayeth and takethaway the hurtfull force thereof : bur killeth not withall che 
wholtome vertue that it hath: Even fo we ought nor to:cur off, nor aboliſh Poetry, which isa 
Part and member of che Mules andgood literature: Bur when as the (travge fables and Thearri- 
call 6Rions thercin, by reaſop of the exceeding pleaſure and fingular delight chat they yeeld in 
reading them, do ſpread and {well unmeaſurably, ready to enter torcibly inco our c6nceit 1o far as 
to imprint therein ſome corrupt opinions: then let us beware, pur forth our hands before us, 
keep them back and ay their courſe, But where there is a Grace and Mule met together, that 
15toſay, delight conjoyned with ſome knowledge and learning: where, 1 ay, the attractive 
pleaſure and iweetnefle of ſpeech isnot withour ſome fruit,nor void oturility, there lerus bring 
in withall the reaſon of Philolophy,and make a good medly of pleaſure and profit together, For 
as the herb Mandragoras growing neereunto a Vine doth by intufion tranimir her medicinable 
vertueinto the wine that commeth of ir, andprocureth inthem that drinke afterwards thereof, 
amore milddefire and inclination toſleep ſoundly : Even ſo, a Poem receiving reatons and argu- 
mentsout of Philoſophy, and intermingling the ſame with fables and fictions, makerh the tar- 
ning and knowledge therein contained to be right amiable unto yourg men,and ſoon to becon- 
ceived, Which being ſo, they that would be learned and Philoſophers indeed, ought nor to re- 
xe&t and Ce works of Poetry, butrather ſearch for Philoſophy in the writings of Po- 
ets: or rather therein topragice Philoſophy, by uſing to ſecke profit 1npleaſure, and rolove the 
ſame: otherwiſe.if rhey can find no goodnefle thereinxto be diſpleaſed and diſcontented, and to 
fall out therewith. And truly;this isthe very beginning of knowledee and learning : for according 
to the Poet Sophoctes, 
Lay well thy ground,whatever thou intend: 
For a good begtnning makes an happy end, 

Firſt and formoſt therefore. the young man whom we would induQand traineto the reading 
of Poeſie,ought to have nothing in his heart ſo well imprinted,nor ſo readyart hand,as thiscom- 
monſaying, 

Poets all to ſay 4 ſooth 
Are Liars ftout,and ſpeake natruth, : 

And verily as Poets ſometimes lye wiltully, to ocherwhiles they do ir againſt their wits: wil- 
fully and of purpoſe, for that being defirous to tickle and pleaſe the eares, a thing which moſt 
Readers defire and ſeek after, they thinke that {.mpie and plaine verity is more aultere for that 

nrpoſe then leaſng: For truth recounting a thing as it was done, keepeth tot (1111. and albeit the 
iflve and theend thereof happily be unplea'ant. yer nevertheleſle ſhe goerh not alide bur repor- 
ceth ir outright: whereas arale or lye deviſed for delighr,quickly diverrerh our of the way and 
ſoon turneth from a thing which grieverh, unto that which is moredelightſome, For there 1sno 
ſong in rime and metre, no trope or figurative ſpeech, noloſty ſtile, nomeraphor ſo fitly bor- 
rowed,no harmony,no compoſition of words,how [moothly ſoever they run, that carrierh the 
like grace and is either ſo attraCtive orretemtive.as a fabulous narration well couched, artificially 
enterlaced,ard aptly delivered, But as in a piQure drawn to the life, the colour is more effectn- 
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* Allro move and affe& our ſenſe,thenche imple purtraying and-ficit draught, | by reaſon of a cet- 


; ce it hath to the. perſonage of man or woman, which deceiverh our judgement : 
m— xa alice etegled wich ſome probability and kkelihood of a truth dother- 
cite andftir more, yea, and pleaſe berter by far, thanall the arr and (tudy that a man'is able toetti- 

lov either in compoling excellenc yeries, orenditing any. poliſhedprole, » without encetlatding 
FE es and fictions Poericall, Whereuponic came to paſle, that Socrates, whoall his lifexime 


: made great profeſſion to be a defender and maintainer of the truth,being minded npon a time to 


Poet occafion of certainedreames and vifions.appearing unco him in his ſleep: 
— Sd W «d finding himſelte to have no aptneſle nor grace at all indevifing lies,did 


. into verſe certaine fables of &ſope, ſuppofing verily there could be no Poeſie where there were 


facrifices we know to have-been celebrated withour piping and dancing, Bur ne- 
— + nn. fr. any Poetry bur it was grounded upon ſome vaine tables and loud leafing, 


- *The verſes of Empedoclesand Parmenides,the book of Nicander, emituled Theriaca, where he 


of the biting and ſtinging of venemous le , and of their remedies, The morallſen- 
— Theognis are writings which borrow of Poetry their loftineſſe of file and meaſure of 
ſyllables, ro beare them up mounted on high to avoid the baſe foor-pace { as it were ) of proſe, 
When as we read therefore in Poericall compoſitions, any range & abſurd ching.as touc bingcho 
gods, demy-gods, or vertue, ſpoken by ſome worthy perlonage af great renowne; herhat belee- 


- veth ſucha ſpeech, and receiverh itas an undoubred rruth, wandereth'in exrour;and is c 


inion: but he that ever and anonremembreth and ſerteth before his eyes the charmes and 
-1 we chains 0's uſeth in the invention of lying fables,and can efrſoones bleſſe him- 
ſ: thereto, 4 - 
CT IIN O quaint device,O ſlie and crafty ging - 
More changeable thax ſprtted Omicer hin: 


2 Why jefteſt tho and yet thy brows daſt knit? 


* Decerving rs ſeen to teach mewit., * eons þ 

He,I ſaysſhall never take harme,nor admirintq his underRandingany evill impreſſion, but repre - 
hend £2 reprove himſelfe when he feareth Neptune, and ftandethiin dread,leſt he ſhake, cleave, 
and open the earth, and ſo diſcover hell: he willcebuke alſo himſelte when he is offended and 


— 


angry with —_— for the principall * man of allche Greekes,of whom Theri complaineth thus * Achiles 
It 


in the Poet &ſchylns, as touching Achilles her ſon, 


Himſelfe did ſing and ſay all good of me : 
Himſelfe alſo a wmedSag projec wAs : 

Yet for allthis himſelfe and noze but he, 
 Hath flaine anddene to death my ſon,alas, 


He will likewiſe repreſſe the teares of Achilles now departed, and of dptprentaing in hell, 


who in their defire to revive,and for the love of rhis lite, retch forth rheir imporenc and feeble 
hands, Andif it chance at atyy time thathe berroubled with paſſions, and ſurpriſed with theit 
enchantments and ſorcery, he willnotRick nor feare to ſay thus unto himſe 1-8 
Make haſte and ſpeed, without delay, + 4 +043 
Recover ſoone the light of day 3 - 
Beare well in mind what thou ſeeſs here ; 
Azd all ops to thy bed-feere, * 
Homey ſpake this in mirth and pleaſantly, ficting indeed the diſcourſe, wherety he deſcriberh bell 
as being in regard of the fiftion a tale fir for the eares of women and noneelſe: Theſebe thefa- 
bles chat Poers do feigne volancarily, Burt more in number there are which they neither deviſe 
nor counterfeit,but as they are perſwaded and dobeleeve themſelves, ſo they would beareusin 
hand,and infect us with theſame untruths,as namely, when Homer writeth thus of Jupiter, 
T wo lots wo 4 long ſleeping deathyhe did.in ballance pat, 
One for Achilles haydy knight,and one for HeRor four * 
But when he pois' dit juft in mids, behold, fir HeQors death 
>  Weight'd downwardunts hell beneath: Then Phazbus fope his breath, 
- To this fiction £ſchylus the Poet hath aptly firred one entice Tragedy, which he inciculed 
Pſychoſtaſiaxthat is to fay the weighing of Soule, or Ghoſts inballance, Wherein hedeviſerhts: 


ſtand at theſe scales of Jupiter, Therrs of the one (ide, and Awrora of the other, praying eachof 
them fortheir ſons as they fight, Bur there 


1s nota man who ſeeth nor clearly, that thisisbur's 
made tale and meere fable deviſed by Hm NNE: to content and delight theReader,orto bring 


himinto ſome great admiration and aſtoniſhment, Likewiſe in this place : 
'T Jupiter that moveth war : 
ee He is the cauſe that men do jay, 
As allo this of another Poet : 
When Ged abo've ſome houſe will overthrow, 
Tha . He makes debate 'twixt mortall men below, | | 
2 ele and ſuch like ſpeeches are delivered by Poers, according to the very conceitand belicfe 
which : have, whereby the errour and ignorance which themſelves arein as ronching the 
Narure ©: the gods they derive and communicate unto us. Semblably, theftrange wonders and 
B 


3 marvels 


"=  Renling and beardig of 


of Hell ; The deſcriptions by them made which they depaint unto ns by fearetull and 
_—_ termes, vring unto Kc the fancaflicall apprehenfions and imaginations of burning 
and flamine rivers, .of hideous places and horribletorments: thereare nor many menbur wor 
wellenough that therein be tales and lies good ſtore: no otherwiſe than in meats and viands, 
youſballfind mixed otherwhiles burefull poyſon, or medicinable drugs, For neither Homer nor 


?, 


Pindarus nor Sephocles,have written thus of Hell, beleeving certainly that there were any ſuch 
ings there: 


From whence — rrvers dead 
of black. and ady mgit, 
Caſt up huge miſts and louds full darkg, 
that over-whelme the light : | : 
Likewiſe, +, 
The Ocean coaff they ſailed ftill along , a 
Faſt by the _ of Lencas rock, among, ' | 
As allo, | 
Here boyling waves of gulfe ſodeep do ſwell, 
= Where lies the way and — into hell, CP 20 th 0 
And as many of them as bewailed and lamented for death as a moſt pitious and wofall thing, 
orfeared want of ſepulture as a miſerableand wretched caſe, utrered rheir plaints and griefes in 
theſe and ſuch like words: 
| Forſake me not unbitried ſo, 
Nor unbewailed whenyon go, 
Semblably. 
And then the ſoule from body flew, 
and as to hell ſhe went, 
She did her death, her loſſe of ſtrength 
and youthfull yeares lament, 
Likewiſe, | 
Do not me kill before my time, 
for why ? toſee this light 
Is ſweet : force me not nuderearth, 
where nothing is but night, \ - 
; "Theſearethe voices, I ſay, of paſſionate arms ne ey before to errour and falſe opinions, 
' And therefore they touch us more nearely, and trouble us ſomuch rhe rather, when they find | 
us likewiſe poſleſled of ſuch paſſions and feeblenefle of ſpirit, from whence they proceed, In / 
which regard we ought to be red berimes, and provided alwaies before hand ro encounter 1 
and withftand ſuch ulufions, having this ſentencereadily evermorereſounding in our eares, as it | 
were, from a trunke or pipe, That Poetry is fabulous, and maketh ſmall reckoning of cruth, As j 
for thetruth indeed of theſe things,jitisexceeding hard to be conceived and comprehended even % 
by thoſe who travellin no other buſineſſe, but to ſearch outthe knowledge and undertianding of i 
the thing,as they themſelves do conteſſe. And for this purpoſe theſe veries of Empedocles would X 
bealwaics ready at hand,who faich that the depth of ſuch things as theſe 
No eye of man is able to perceive: 
No eareto heare, nor ſpirit to conceive, 
Like as theſe allo of Xenophanes, 
Never was mas, nor ever will be, 
Able to ſound the verity 
Of thoſe things which of God Iwrite, 
Or of the world I ds endite, 

And Iafſure you, Thevery words of Socrates in Plato imply no lefle, who proteſteth and bin- 
deth it with an oath, that he cannor attaine to the knowledge of theſe matters, And this will 
bea good motive to induce young men togive lefle creditunto Poets, as touching their cerraine 
knowledge intheſe points, wherein they perceive the Philoſophers themſelves ſo doubriull and 

rf ,yea,and therewithſo muth troubled, 

Alſo the better ſhall we tay the mind of a yu man and cauſe him to be more wary,ifat his 
rt entrance into the reading of Poets, we del; ribe Poetry unto him: giving him to underſtand 
that it isan art of. Imitation,and a ſcience correſpondent every way to the feat of painting : and 
not only muſt he be acquainted with the hearing of thar vulgar ſpeech ſo common in every mans 
mouth,thar Poefieis a ſpeaking picture, and picture a dumbe Poefie: bur alſo we ought to teach 
him,that when we behold a Lizard or an Ape well painted, orthe face of Ther res lively drawn, 
wetake pleaſure therein, and praiſe the ſame wonderfully ; not for any beauty in the one or in 
the other;bur becauſe they are {o naturally counterfeited, For that which is foule of it ſelfe and 
il-favoured in its own nature, cannot be made faire and ſeemly : bur theskill of reſembling 
thing well be the ſame faire, or be itfoule, isalwaies commended: whereas contrariwiſe,hethar 
rakes in hand co purtray an ill-favoured body, and makes thereof a faire and beaurifull image, 
| ſhall cxhibire a ſght neither ſeemly nordecent, Some painters you ſhallhave to delight in pain- 
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ting of (irange; fooliſh, and abſurd actions : as for example, Timomachu: repreſented ina table 
che picture of Med:a, killing her own children : Theon painted Oreſtes murthering his own mo- 
cher: Parrhaſims deſcribed with his penkll the counterteic rage and madnefle of ſes, and Che- 
rephanes purtrayed the wanton dalliance and dealing of men and women rogether unieemely, 
With which arguments, and ſuch like, a young man1s to be made acquainted, thar he may learn 
thereby how the thing ir ſelte is not praiſe-worthy, whereof he ſeeth the expreſte reſemblance, 
bur the arc and cuntiing of the workman. who. could © atrificially draw the lame ro the life, 
Semblably, foraſmuch as Poehe repreſenterh many times, by way of imitation, filthy actions, 
lewd affeRtions,and vicious manners : it is the part of a youpg manto know thus much, Thar the 
ching which 15 admired therein and found to be ſingular, he ought nor exther to receive astrue, 


orproveas good, bur to praiſe it ſo far forth only as itis befiting the perion, or appropriate to. 


ubject matter, For like as when we heare the grunting of a ſwine, the creaking of a carc 
—_— pulley,the whiſtling noiſe of the wind, orthe roing of the ſea, we take no pleaſure 
therein. bur are troubled and diſcontented : bur contrariwile, if ametrytellow or jeaſtercan preti- 
ly counterfeit the ſame,'as one. Parmeno could grunt like a ſwine, 'and Theodor creake hke the 
fad wheeles, we are delighted therewith, Alſo; as we ſhun a diſcaled perſon,and a Lazar full of 
filchy ulcets,as an unpleaſant and hideous ſpeRtacleto behold: bur when we look upon Philai#e- 
tes purtrayed by Aritophon ; and Queen, Jocafta by Silanian: namely; how they be deſcribedto 
pine away,and ready to yeeld up the Gholtz wereceive no{mall contentment theteby: evenſoa 
young man when he ſhall read what the ridiculous jeſter Therftes, or the amorous and wanton 
ipoyler of maiden, Siſyphus, orthe bealtly baud Perrochas, is brought in by Poersrofayor do; 
ler him be advertiſed and inſtrutedro praiſe the arr and ſufficiency of the Poer,who knew how 
co paint the ſame ſo lively and naturally : but ywichall co blame, rejects and deteſt the as andcon- 
ditiobs which are thus repreſented, For there is a grear.diffecence berween reſembling athing 
well,and a thing that is ſimply good: for when I ſay well,I meane aprly,decently,and properly : 
and ſo acts filthy and diſhoneſt, are fit and beſcemungfor lewd and unhoneſtperions, For the 
ſhooes of thar lame creeple Demonides, which he prayed ro God might ſerve his feer that had 
Rollenthem from him,were inthemſdves misſhapen andill-fayoured ; howbcic, proper and fir 
forhim: As forthis ſpeech © | | 
. If laws of right and equity 

In any caſe may broken be, 

What man alive wonld not begin 

Todoall wrong, 4Crown re win ? 

And this: 

Pat on thy face, 1 thee adviſe, 

Of him-that is juſt and right wiſe 

But ſee no deeds thou do forelet, 

Whereby "x05 maiſt ſome profit ger. 

* Allo: 


Unleſſe F may my talent gaine 
As cleare as gift, I ans in paine, 
Likewiſe : 


How ſhall Llive or take repoſe, 
In caſe this talent I do loſe ? 
Nay, ſleep 1 will and feare no hell, 
Nor torments there,but thinks all well, 
What wrong I doy what plots I ſet, 

My ſolver talent for to get. 

Wicked words they be alland moſt falſe ; howbeit,beſeeming ſuch as Ereocles and Lion were, 
and becomming well an old Ulurer.If therefore we would advertiſe yonng men, that Poers write 
thus, nor as it they praiſed andallovved ſuch ſpeeches, bur as they knovy tull vvell thar they be 
levyd and naughty, fo they do attribute them unco as wicked and godlefſe perſons, they ſhould 
neyer take harme - any evill impreſſionsfrom-Poers: bur contrariwiſe, the prejudicate opinion 
infinuated firſt,of ſuch and ſuch a man, will preſently breed a ſa(pirion both of word anddeed to 
be bad,as ſpoken and done by a bad and viciousperſon, Such an example is that of Parisin Ho- 
mer,whoflying our of the batrell,wenr preſently ro bed to faire Helena, For ſeeing that the Po- 
et reporteth of no man elſe, bur only of this unchaſte adulterons Paris, that he lay with his wife 
intheday-time: it isan evident proofe that he reputed and judged ſach inconrti to be re- 
proachfull, and therefore made report thereof to his blame and ſhame both, In theſe caſes alſo 
it would be well conſidered, whetherthe Poet himſelfe do nor give ſome plainedemenſrations 
implying thus much, that he miſlikerh ſuch ſpeeches, and is offended cherewith, as Menander 
did in the Prologue of that Comedy, which he inticuled Thais, 

O lady Muſe now help me to endite 

Of this ſo bold and unſhamefaced queane, 
Yet beautifull: who alſo hath a ſprite 

Per ſmaſiuc,and with words can carry cleane 
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The wrongs that ſhe unto her lovers all 

Doeth offer 3 whom ſhe ſhatteth out of dores, 
And yet for gifts ſhe ſtill of them doth call, 

And picks their purſe,which is the caſtof whores; 
She none doth lovezand yet ſhe ſemblance makes 

T hat aye (he will, poore heart, for all their ſakgs, 

And verily in this kind Homer, among all other Poets, doth excell, and uſerh ſuch adverriſe- 
ments with beſt diſcretion: for it is ordinary with him both ro premiſe ſome reprehenſion and 
blame ofevill ſpeeches,and alſo rorecommend the good, And for an inſtance hereof,in this wile 
ke giveth commendation of a good ſpeech, 

Andthen anon, this ſpeech right commendable 

He (pake, which was both ſweet and profitable, 
Againe, 

Approaching then, he ſtood amo him neare, 

And ftaied him ſoone with words that gentle were. 

Semblably on the other fide reprovingbad and lewd ſpeeches,he in a manner doth proteſt that 
he him{elfe miſlikerh of them, and therewith denounceth likewiſe, and doth intimate uato the 
readers thus much in effe&t, That they ſhould make nouſe thereof, nor take regard, otherwiſe 

. than of wicked things and dangerous examples: as namely, when he purpoſed ro deſcribe the 
rude andgrofle termes that Agamemnon gave unto the Prielt of Apollo, when he abuſed himun- 
reverently.he premiled this before 3 

Thus nething pleaſed Atreus ſon, K,Agamemnon hight ; 
But him he badly did intreat,and uſe with all deſpight, 

By this word Badly, he meaneth rudely, proudly, diſdaintully, withour regard of dury or de- 

cency. As for Achilles, heattributerth unto himtheſe raſh and ontragious ſpeeches, 
| T how drunken ſot anddogs-face that thou art, 
T hou courage haſt,no morethen fearefull Hart. 
Bur he inferred withall his own judgement as touching thoſe words inthis manner, 

Achilles then fr Peleus ſon, till boyling in his bloud, 

Gave Agamemnon words ag ain unſeemly and not good, 
For it isnort like that any thing could be well and decently ſpoken proceeding from ſuch anger 
and buter choler, He oblerrech theſamenotin words only, but alſo in deeds, For thus heſaith, 

No ſooner had he fpoke the word,but preſently be meant 

To worthy He&tor much diſerace,vhoſe body up he hent, 

He ſtript and = it full ſoon, and thenhard by the bed 

Of fr Patroclus he it laid, and groveling there it ſpred, 
He uſeth alſo fitly to the purpoſe prerry reprehenſions after things be done, delivering his own 
ſentence,asit were, by way of a voice given, touching that which waseitherdone or ſaid alittle 
before: As torexample, after thenarration ot the adultery berween far: and Venus, he tepor- 
rerh that the gods ſpake inthis ſort : 

Lewd Atts do never better ſpeed; Lo how the flow and lame 

: Can overtake himwho for ſtrength and ſwiftneſſe hath the name ! 
An in another place, upon the audacious preſumprion and proud vaunting of Heftor, thus he 
aith, 
Theſe words he ſpakg in bravery and ſwelling pride of heart, 
: But Lady Juno was diſpleasd, and tooke themin ill part. 
Likewiſe as touching the arrow that Pand:rw ſhot, 
No ſooner Pallas ſaidthe word, but fooliſh minded man, 
He was perſwaded, andtherewith ftreight waies to (hoot began, 

And theſe be the ſententious ſpeeches, and opinions of Poets, by them expreſly uttered, which 
any manmayſoon find and eafily diſcerne,if he will but take heed and give regard unto them, Bur 
yer over and beſides theſeteſtimonies, they furniſh us alſo with other inftru&ions by their own 
deeds, For thus it is reported of Emripides, that when upon a time ſome reviled [xion, andre- 
proached him by the termes of Godlefle,Wicked,and Accurſed: heanſwered, True indeed,quoth 


he, and therefore I would not iuffer him to be brought from the Stage, before I had er him faſt 


upon the whee'e,ard broken borh his armes and legs, True ir is, that this kind of DoQtrinein 
Homer is aſter a ſortmute andnordelivered in plame and expreſſe termes : bur if a man will 
conſ'der morenearly, even thoſe fables and fitions in him, which are moſt blamed andfound 
fau.t withall, there may be fourd therein aprofitable inſtrution, and coverrt ſpeculation: And 
yet ſome there be who wreſt and writh ſorcib!y the ſaid fables another way by their Allegories, 
(for4o they callintheſe daies thoſe ipeeches wherein one thing is ſpoken and another meant, 
whereas1n times paſt they were termed Hyppor ee. forthe hidden meaning couched under them) 
wherby they wou d make us belieye rhat the fiftion as tou. hing the adultery of Mars & Venus 
fenifiech thusmuch.char when the Planet of Mars is in con nice with that of Yen in ſome 
Hcroſcopes and Nartivities. ſuch perſons then borne ſhall be enclined to adulteries : bur if che 
Sun do then ariſe, pafle, and overtake them, then ſuch adu)reries areiv darger robe — 
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iſcavered and che parties to be taken in the very at, Now as touching June, how ſhe em- 

genes an 4 Ac her ſelte before Jupiter, as alſo the fiction and ſorcery about theneedle- 
workegirdle and Tiffue which ſhe borrowed of Venus, would have it to ligmifie a certaine 
purging and clearing of the aire, as it approacherh neare to the hire: as it the Poet himlelfe gave 
nor the i etation andexpolition of ſuch dapbrs: Fox inthe tale of the adultery of Venus, he 
meaneth norhing elſe,bur roreach chem that gave eare thereto, how wanton muſicke, laſcivious 
ſongs, and ſpeeches grounded upon evill arguments, and containing naughty matrers, corrupt our 
manners, induce us to a luxurious, looſe, and effeminarte life, and cauie men tobe ſubject unto 
pleaſures,delights,ſenſualiry,and luſt,and given over to the love of women: as allo, 

To change efiſoons their beds of coſtly price, 

Their rich array,hot baines,ang each device, 
And therefore the ſame Homer bringeth in#/yſſes, commanding the Muſician, who ſung to the 
Harpe,in this wile, 

Digreſſe, good ſir, from ſuch lewd ſongs,and ballads yaine 45 theſe, 

Sing ratber of the Trqan horſe: you ſball us therein ple aſe: : 
Giving ys thereby a good infizy@hontharMinkrels, Mu izns,and Poers ſhould receive themat- 
ter - nx of. their compoſitions fram wiſe men, ſober, fage,and verruous, And as tou» 


ching oy Eble of Juno, he ſhewed how the love, favour, and acquaintance which women win - 


of men by charmes,ſorceries, and enchaptments with frand and deceit, is a thing nor onlyrran- 
fitory and of ſmall continuance, unſure, and whereot a map hath ſoon enough, and is quickly 
weary.bur alſo chat which many rimes rurneth to hatred, anger,andenmity,io ſoon as the preſent 
pleaſure 1s once paſt : For thus threatnerh Jupiter, andſairh, 
, Thou ſhalt then know tha want on love and dalliance in bed, 
Whereby thou erſft haſt me deceived, (hall ſerve thee in ſmall fted, 
Fox the and reps: zation wicked deeds,if there be propounded withall the ſhame and 
lofle which betalleth unto them that have commitred the fame, doth no hurrar all, bur rathes 
much gooduntothe hearers,As for Philoſophers verily,they uſe examples takenour of hiſtories, 
ro admoniſh and inſtru& the readers, even by (uch things as be ar hand, and either areor have 
beep rea}ly {0 : bur Poers do jnd the fame pd an effect,howbeir chey deviſe and invent mar- 
ter of their own heads,they feigrefables, I ſay, (cir purpoſe, Cerres, like as elanthius 
faid,berween bord and good earneft;that the Otry of Athens Rood upright onfoot, and was pre- 
ſervedby meanes of the divifion,diſcord, and trouble which was among Oratours and Polirici- 
ans; forthat all the Citizens leaned nor alrogerher to a fide, nor bare levelly upon one andthe 
ſame wall,and ſo by reaſon of the variance which reigned among the States men, there was ever- 
more ſome one counzerpoiſe.or other, weighing even againſt that which endamaged the com- 
mon-weale : evenſo the contradictions that are found inthe writings of Peers, which draw the 
_ and beliefe of the readers brag to and 1. and Jeope Ones wo com nn _— 
ull,are a Caylerhat they de yor of {0 moment and weight,as tcocndamage oren much, 
When as Je DOOR tt places _— them, which being laid neare to- 
gether do imply evident contrarieties, we ought to encline to the ſafer fide and favour the ber- 
ter part, As namely in theſe yerſes, 
T he Gods in many things, my ſon, 
Have men deceived and them undane, 
Bur contrariwiſe, what ſaith che ſon againe ? 
Sir, that's ſoon ſaid: mens fawltt' excuſe, 
Nothing more ready, than Gods i accuſe, 
Likewiſe in one place : 
In flore of goldthou ſhowldſt have joy : 
And count all knowledge but atop, 
Bur elſewhere : 
Abſurd it is in goofs to flow, 
And no good thing beſides to know, 
Moreover when we cead : 
How then? ſhould I for Gods cauſe die ? 
We muſt be ready with this, 
Wiatclſe ? for love of God I;udge 
We ought noſervicefor to orudge, 

Theſe and luch like divertities of doubclull iencences, are ſoon aſloyled and diſſolved, incaſe, 
as I have before laid, wedire& the judgement of younz men to adhere unto the better parr, But 
lay, we light upon ome wicked and ungodly ſpeech, without any anſwer adjoyned thereto for 
7s refellcheſame preſently : what then 1s to be done? Surely wemult canfure it by oppoling con- 
traryſentences of theſame author in other places: neither are weto be angry or offended wath 
= Poet 1n this caſe; bur rather chinkethey be wordseither merrily ſpoken, or only to repreſent 
rnenaure of lome perſon, and with-him only to be dilpleaſed, Moreover, avainltrheſe fictions 


.1n Homer, when he reporteth how the gods fall rogether by the eares, and throw one anothec 


down: or that they be woundedin ſome barrell by the hands of morrall men : allo that they be 
ar 
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at variance and debate: you may if you will by and by oppoſe that which he himſelfe ſpeakerh 
in another place, and ſo bearthim with his own rod: ſaying thus unto him, 
You know ſir ff you liſt, iwis 
| To tell us better tales than this, | 
And verily you both utter better words, and thinke of better matters otherwiſe intheſe 
laces : 
F The Gods in heaven do live at eaſe: 
They know no trouble nor diſeaſe, 
Alſo: ; 
Whereas the Gods in bliſſe and joy 
Do ever live without annoy, 
Likewile: 
The Gods themſelves are woidof care: 
Sadneſſe and ſorrow mens lots they are, : 

For theſe arethe true and ſafe conceptions which we ought to have as rouching the Gods : 
And for all other fabulous fictions and attributes given unto them, they have beendeviſed only 
togive contentment to the readers,or to move their affeRions, In like caſe whereas Exripides 
ſaith: 

Gods over men,having power and maſtery, 
Abuſe and deceive them with wiles and Jophiftry. 
It were not amiſle toalledge and infer that which he writerh better and moretraly inanorher 
lace : 
: If Gods do harmeyor what dath not beſceme, 
No Gods in truth we are themfor to deeme. - 
Alſo when Pindar ys ſpeaketh very bitterly and eagerly in one place, tending altogether tore- 
venge : 
All meanes and plots we may addreſſe, 
| To worke and compaſſe our foes diſtreſſe, 
We may come upon him againe andanſwer thus : But you good Sir elſewhere afficme,Thac 
T he joy we gaine by fraud and treachery, 
T urnes in the end towoe and miſery, 
Moreover,when we heare Sophocles 1n this ſong : 
Lucre alwaies full pleaſant is ani ſweet, 
Although it come by falſe meanes and unmeet, 
Reply we ought and ſay thus: We have heardyou fing manother tune : 
Deceitfull lies and falſe language, 
Bring forth no fruit that will beare ape, 
Furthermore, to encounter theſe ſpeeches which are Jelivered as touching riches: 
Pow'rfull is riches to win forts ſteepe and highs 
As well as places moſt plaine and acce he, 
Whereas thoſe pleaſures which ready be and nigh 
To hold and enjoy, far more is tmpoſſible, 
And why? atongue that ſmooth and filed is, 
Will cauſe a man foule and unperſonable, 
Of no regard,whoſe parts be all amiſſe 
Faire for toſeeme, full wiſe andcommendable, 
The Readermay alledge many oppoſiteſentences of Sophecles,and theſe among the reſt ; 
*  T ſeenocauſe, but menin poverty, 
HMay bo pope: to place of dignity, 
0: 


A man isnot the worſe for his poverty, 
In caſe he hath bothwiſdome and honeſty, 
Likewile: 
What joy,what grace can come of worldly pelfe, 
If firſt by ſhifts a man to it attaine : 
And then with reſtleſſe cares torment htmſelfe, 
' Andtake badcourſes the ſame to maintaine ? 

And Menarder verily in oneplace hath highly praiſed and extolled ſenſuallluRt and COnCupi- 
ſcence, w hereby he ſet them forward who are of an hor naturezand of themlelves prone to vo- 
luptuouſnefſe.namely, in theſe and ſuch like amatorious words: 

What creatures ſorver do live and ſee 
The ſun light joy,that common treaſure, 
Are all;have been, and ever ſhall be 
EY Subjeft andthrallto fleſhly pleaſure, 

Howbeit, in another the ſame Poet hath turned us abour.and for.ibly drawn us unto honeſty, 
repreſſ'ng and bridiivg the inſolent fury of a looſe and luxurious Kfe fayinginthis wiſe: 
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A filthy life, thou pleaſant for the while, 
Withſhame at laſt, doth all delights defile, 

Theſe ſayings are in ſome ſort contrary to the former, bur far better and more profitable every 
way, And therefore the ſerting together and conſideration of tuch contradictory ſentences will 
bring forth one of theſe two effects: for either it will draw young mento the better way, or at 
leatwiſe derogate the credit of the worke, 

Bur if peradventure it come to paſſe that the Poers themſelves do nor ſolve and (ale thoſe 
Rravgeand abſurd ſayings, which they-ſeem to ſer abroad: it were not amifle to oppoſe againſt 
chem the contrary ſentences of other famous aurhors : and when we have weighed and compa- 
red them itt ballance,to make proofe thereby which are the berter, As for example, if hoppily 
Alexis the Poet hath prevailed with ſome by theſe verſes ot his: 

If 'men be wiſezabove all they will chuſe 
By all means their pleaſures tocompaſſe and uſe. 
Whereof there be three moſt pow'r all and rife, . 
Which wholly poſſeſſe and accompliſh onr life, 
To eate,todrinke,to follow venery: 
_0> As for the reſt, I hold acceſſary, 

We muſt call romind and remember, that the ſage Socrates was of another opinionand ſpake 
the contrary * for he waswonero ſay, that the wicked lived for to eate and drinke ; bur the 
vercuous did both eate and drinke to live, Semblably, co meer with this verſe of the Poet who 
ever it was that wrote thus + 

To make thy part good withaperſon lewd, 
Fight withlike lewdneſſe and be t hou as ſhrewd, 

Bidding us in ſome ſoreto accommodate and frame ur (elves like to the lewd and wicked : 
we may be ready with that notable Apophthegme of Diogenes, who being asked how a man 
might be revenged beſt of his enemy,anſweredthus,If (quorh he)thon ſhew thy lelte a good and 
honeſt man. The wiidome alſo of rheſaid Diogenes we muſt ſer againit the Poet Sophocles, who 
cronbled the minds and conſciences of many thouſands with diſtruſt and deſpaire by writing theſe 
verſes as touching the religion and contraternity in che Myſteries of Ceres: 

How happy men,and thrice happy are they 
Whoſe fortune it is, the ſecrets to ſee 
Of Myſteries ſo ſacred: aud ſtriight-way 
Down into hell, for to deſcend with glee 
For they alone in bliſſe ſhall live for ay : 
The reft in baleywuſt ſuffer paine alway, 
How now,quoth Diogenes,when he heard ſuch oak read : Sateſt thou ſo indeed ? And ſhall 


Patecian the notorious thiefe bein better tate after this life when he is once departed,only be- 


canſehe was entred and proteſled in the orders of this confraternity, than good Epimmondas ? 
As for Timothexs, when upon atimein the audience of a full Theatre, hechanted a Poem which 
he had compiled inthe honour of Dzana,wherein heſtiled her with the Attributes and Epithers 
of Menas, T hyas, Phebas, and Lyſſas, which fignifie Furious, Enraged, Poſleſſed, and ftarke Mad : 
Cinneſ;as preſently cried aloud unto him, I would thou had a daughter of thine own with ſuch 
qualiries, The like elegant anſwer Bjo» is reported to have made unto 7 heognis,For when Theog- 
nis came out with thele verles, | 
A man held down with poverty 
Can nothing ds or ſay : 
For why ? his F9ngue wants liberty, 
And fomewhat dith it ſtay, 
Bion hearing them, How commeth ir then to paſſe, quoth he, that thou thy ſelfe being bur a 
beggar keepeRt ſuch a prating as thou doſt, and with thy vaine babling and garrulity troubleſt our 
eares 
Moreover, we muſt nor in any wiſe omit and let paſſe the occaſions which are miniltred ont 
of the words and ſentences either adjoyning.or intermingled with thoſe ſpeeches,for to reforme 
and corre the ſame: Bur like as Phykitians are of opinion, that notwiuhſtanding the greene 
Flies Caztharides be of themſelves venemous and a deadly poyſon 3 yet their wings and feet are 
helptull and wholſome: yea, and ofverrue ro fruſtrare and kill the malice of the {aid flies : even 
{0 in the Poems and writings of Poets, if there be one Noune or Verbe hanging to a ſentence 
that we feare will do harme, which Noune or Verbe may in ſomeſort weaken the ſaid hurttull 
force, we are to take hold thereof, and ro Rand vuponthe fignification of ſuch words more at 
large, as ſome do intheſe verles, 
| This honoxr due to wretched men we keep, 
Onr haire to cut, and over them to weep, 
As alſoin theſe, 
We men,alas moſt miſerablelive 
In paine and griefe, this lot the gods do give, 
For the Poet doth nor fmply an iſeat the ods have vredeflinate allmenſmp'y to live in 
Woe 
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woe and ſorrow, bur this he tpeaketh of fooliſh and witleſle folke, who being ordinarily lewd 
ard naveht, andrherefore milerable and wretched tor their wickednefle, he is wont to call femis 
and Gfvges, SETIVA We » 

Another way there is beſides,to turn the doubrfulland ſuſpected ſentences in poericall writings 
rothe betrer ſenſe, which otherwiſe might be conſtrued in the worle part: namely, by interpre- 
ting words tothe hgnification wherein they are uſually raken: wherein it were better to cxeTr- 
cile a young man,than inthe interpretations of obicure rermes,which we call Gloſles, And ve- 
tily a point this is ſavovring of great learning,and tull beſides of deleation : as forexample, To 
know how the word prysfar3 in Poersfigniferh, 15 as much to Jay, as ill death, or abadend) for 
thatthe Macedonians vie to call death Say)5, Likewiſe the e/£olians dorerme victory which 1s 
archievcd by long ſc.ffering,continuall perſeverance and abiding, zayweyii. Allo, among the Dry- 
opians, thoie be named Nemei, who with otherare called Demones.i,e.Saints or Heavenly wights, 
Furthermore. it is not only expedientbur neceſlaryalſo,ifwe would receive good,and not harme, 
by the feading of Poers 3 to know ce.tainly, how and in what fgnification they take the proper 
names of gods.as allc the appellative words of good andevil| things, Likewiſe what they meane 
by the vocab'es 4v,3.i.e, the ſoule 3 or pojpe.l,e, fatalldeſtinie, Namely, whether theſertermes be 
taken byrhem inone ſen!e, or have many fignifications ? Theſameisto be ſaid of many other 
words be{ides: for example fake, this Noune 7o5 ſometimes fhgnifieth an zdifice or dwelling 
honſe.as when Hemer faith, 

Tix0y T: uLveogoy,T o the houſe built with an high roofe. 
Orherwhiles it berokeneth goods and ſubſtance: as in this peece of a verſe, 
$Dieral por bizos, My houſe is eaten,c M 'y goods are waſted and conſumed, 
Alſo this word (i705 is taken in one place for life ; as namely intheſe verſes ; 
eptvivacy NG alulw 
avaroy aiTa moonduwy Piero pry nges, 
God Neprune with his haire. ſs blacke, 
emvying him long life, 
D-ſpightfully his daies cat ſhort, 
and ended allthe ſtrife, 

Bnt in znotherfor goodsand riches: to wit, 

Plotoy s oi aa201 TI01, Mean while do others ſpend my goods, 

Semblably the Verbe «vey, you ſhall find pur for to fret, be diſcontented and il] apayed : as 
thePoer writeth thus 3 

'05 YpaF nd" dxvus* amibira ro, TrEeT? 
od" aivds, 
WTich ſaid fhe ſeemed male-content, 
And wounded (7,away ſhe went, 
Ard yer it is uſed ſomerime.for to joy and vaunt:asnamely in the ſame Poet; 
1 dAvers G71 Tear evitnoas Toy dAdThu, 
And do yeubrag and boaſt ſo much indeed, 
Poore Irus that you beate in beggers weed, 
Inlike fort the verbe bo4Z«y, fignifierh either tomove or ſtir with great violence: as in Ex- 
ripides, Ki 7cs Sralov IE dTAPUTINNG RAGS, 
A whale out o'th' Atlanticke ſea, we might aeſcry from land 
Moſt forcibly to ſwim, and then toſhut himſelfe on land, 

Or to fit down and take repole : as for example, when Sophocleslaith thus, 
Tiras 763 Sidgas Tas Ss wor Sorel urs, 
taTneiors nad orory tEe54upors, 
My friends, what meanc you in thiswiſe ſo ſtrangely for to fit, 
With branches d:ght about your heads,which ſuppltants do befit ? 

Moreover it 15 very pretty and commendable, when a man.meeterh with words of divers ac- 
ceptions, to make ule thereof accordingly, and to accommodate them to the preſent occaſions 
and (ubje& marrers: like as the Grammarians teach us ro do in vocables thar admit ſundry ſen- 
ſes3 as for example, 

”1 calylu $1167, whyann I" iriqogTia Sia, 
You muy wellprarſc alittle barke or barge, 
But fee with wares a minhty bulke you charge, : 

Here the Vetbe 9:15) Fenificth bara, 5.c,to praiſe : and yer now in this place(to praiſe)is as 
mu:h toſay.as toretule and reject: Likeas in our common and daily ſpeech we ule to lay, zaa#s 
£61.1,0,* Tis we'l: cr when we bid yepry, 1,0, Farewe:l it: meaning by thelerermes.that we like 
nor of a thine or willnone of it nor accext thereof, And herevpon it 1s that ſome ſay, Preſerpi- 
21a 'E called zra473 which 1s 2s much to ſy as 2 ooddcef'e blamed and to be found faulr with, This 
d1ference then, & diflinion in the ſomifications of words.is principally ro be obſerved in mat- 
rcrs that be moreſcrious and of greater con'equence, to wit, in the names of gods. To begin 
theretore with them ler us advertiſe andreach yorng men, that Poets in uſing the names of gods, 
ſometimes meane thereby their yery natvre and cfence :; otherwhiles they attribute the homo- 
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of the ſame names, to the powers and vertues which the gods do give, and whereof they 

be the authors. And here there preſencerh himlelfe unco me rhe Poer Archilochws, whenin his 
ith thus; 

prayer eſa KATH dvaZt pars, NC, 

O Vulcat king be gracious nnto me, 

And heare my prayers, thus kneeling on my knee 

Devoutly: Grant,l ſay, this my requeſt, 

As thou art wort to whom thou loveſt beſt, 

It is verycleare andevident that he doth invocatethe god Vulcan himleke, and calleth him by 
his proper name, Bur when he bewalleth hisfifters hasband, who periſhed and was drownedin 
theſea, by which accident he want his dueſepulruce, he faith; rhat he could have borne this 
calamity and misfoxcune the berrer, 

If that his bead and lovely limbs 
In pure white cloaths iclad, 
As doth beſeeme a faire dead corps, 
Vulcan conſumed had, ; : 

By which word Vulcan, hemeanerh fire,and not the god himlſelfe, Againe, when Earipiderig 

his oath uſeth theſe words, 
By Jove I ſweare, and blondy Mars him by, 
Woo beare great ſway among the ſtars inchy, 
Certaine it is that he ſpeaketh of the very gods Jupiter and Mars: But when Sophoclesſaich: 
Fullblind is Mats:faire Dames ſay) andnothing he doth ſee, 
But like wild bore he havock, makes,and workes all miſery, 
You muſt underſtand that he ſpeaketh of war : Like as in thele verſes of Homer: 
Whoſe blond along Scamanders ſtreame.ſo deeply died inred, 
T hat black, againe it is therewnh,now Trenchant Mars hath ed. 

Itis meantthe edge of the ſword and other weapons made of brafſe and fieele: which being 
ſo,and conſidering that there be many other words of double anddivers fignifications, we ought 
colearne and beare inmind, that the very names of aut; and Zlwzs, which henifie Jupiter, in one 
place they atcribureto the god himſelfe, m anorher ro Fortune, and oftentimes to Deſiitly and 
Farall neceſſity, For when they ſay, 

Ze5 weTog hn por, 

O Jupiter who from [da hill 

Doſt reigne 4s King and worke thy will, 
Alſo : 

N Z&0'Ti; civeu qno? o% cogarrie@®, 

O Jupiter who dare avow 

That he can wiſer be than thog, 

Plaine it is that they meanenothing elſe but the god Jupiter himſelfe, But when they give the 

Denomination, 4435, to the cauſes whereupon all chings depend,and do ſay in this wile : 
And many a ſtout ow valiant kyight who fought im pitched field, 
Before due time there loſt their lives and vitall breath did yeeld, 
Aids S irexeiero Bend, 
i.e, This was the will of mighty Jove, 
Who wrought all this from heaven above; | 

Surely we muſt underſtand by Jove farall deſtiny: For we muſt not imagine that the Poef 
thinketh'Godro deviſe and practice any evill againlt men : bur hegiverh us co underſtand by che 
way astouching the Farall neceſſity of all humane affaires, thar Cities, Armies,and Generall 
raines are predeſtined to fortunate ſucceſſe and victory over their enemies, if theybe wiſe and 
governe their affetions well, Bur contrariwiſe, if this be paſſionate and fall into errours and 
miſdemeanours, growingtoquarrels and debates one again(t another, asthele did of whomthe 
Poer ipake.it cannot be avoided but they ſhall commit. many outrages, breed troubles and con- 
tukon,and at the laſt come to an unhappy end: 

For by Fatall neceſſity, 
And Deſtiny inevitable : 

Bid connſcls of iniquity 

Bring forth fruits therta anſwerable, 

Now whereas the Poet Heſpodre bringeth in Prowet hews, perſwading his brothes Eginvethens 

To take no giftsin any wiſe 
Which Jupitet from heaven hath ſent: 

But them alwaies for to d:ſpiſe 

al And ſend them back as diſcontent. 

Heuſeth the name of F-piter for the puiſſance of Fortune: for by thegifts of that god, he 
meanerh the goods of Fortune, to wit,Riches, Marriages, States, and Digniries, and generally all 
out ward bleſſings : the poſſeſſion whereof is unprofitable unto thoſe that know nor how co uſe 
them well, Eſteeming therefore no better of Epi»:thew thay of alewd and fooliſh fellow, he 
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ſuppoſeth that he ought to take heed, and beware of pro iperity, whereby he was ike to receive 
burr and !oſs:yea,and to come untoa milchuete in the end.Semblably,when the lame Poer (aith : 
Reproach no man while that yon live 
With poverty which goas do give, 

He vnderſtandeth hereby the giit of the gods, athing meer caſnall and comming by Fortune : 
implying thus much, that thoſe menare nor ro be blamed and acculed,who by ſome misfortune 
are become poore: bur rather.chat poverty proceeding by o.ca(:on of iloath,idleneſſe;caſe,deli- 
cate wantonneſle, waltefull and fooliſh expences. 15 ſhame-worthy and reproac hable, For Poers 
and others being not acquainted with the word Fortune,which as yet was not in uſe,apd knows- 
ing full well, that the power of thisvariable and inconſtantcaule, ranging diſordet!y as it did 
without any Ccrtaine purpole and detetminate end, was mighty, and conid not poſlibly be avoi- 
ded by any humane wit, reaſon and policy, they expreſſed the ſame by the names of thegods : 
much like as wein our dayly ſpeech and ordinary language, are wont commonly to giveunto di- 
vers actions and affaires,to the conditions, natures, and manners of ſundry perions, to ſpeeches 
and orations 3 yea, and ( beleeve me ) to men themſelves, the termes of Heavenly and Divine. 
Well,avery good and expedient meanethis is whereby we aretoreforme and corre many ſen- 
rences and verſes, which teeme at the firſt fight to carry with them any abſurdity and incopgrui- 
tyas touching Jupiter :as namely thele, 

Two tuns within the entry ſtand 
Of Jove hi houſe with lots both full : 
One hath ſucceſſe andwinning hand, 
The other loſſes ſorrowfull, 
Alſo: 
As judge aloft ſat Jupiter without regard of oath 
Or covenant © and ſhewed fignes of miſchiefe tothem both, 
Likewle : | 
And then began the miſchiefes all of Greeks and Trqans both, 
For Jupiter his pleaſure wrought ,and with each fide was wroth, 

All this we muſt interpret either of Fatall deſtiny or of Fortune, mn cauſes both, _— 
neither are comprehen6ble within our underſtanding, nor yer evitable within the compafle © 
our power, Bur where weread of any thing attribured unto Jupiter, which is conformable ro 
reaſon,hath ſemblance of truth, and is beſeeming his perſon, there we are to thinke that the ſaid 
name hgnifieth the god himſelfe : as for example, 

Sir Heftor then advanc'd himſelfe,and all the ranks beſide 
Of Greeks did braveyexpetting who his challenge would abide, 
Only the ſon of Telamon, Ajax that worthy kxight, 
He did _ : for Jupiter wnto him hada ſpight, 
Alſo: 

Snch great aff airesof mortall men 

Are manag'd aje by Jupiter : 
But ſmaller matters now andthen 

To putty-gods he doth refer, 

Furthermore, we ought to have a diligent eye to other words,which may be turned and tran(- 
ferred ro many things,and are taken in divers lenſes by Poets, Of which ſort is the name of Agv7h, 
:,e, Vertue, For by reaſon that vertue not only cauſeth men tobe wile,prudent,juft,and honeft 
both in word anddeed: bur alſo purchaſeth ordinarily unto them honour, glory, authority, and 
reputation in the world: therefore they give the name of Vertue unto renowne, power, and 
might: likeas the Olive fruir,they call by the name iadte,i,e, Olive tree,and the Beech-maft they 
rerme alſo gny3s as well as the Beech tree,Our young man then,as he readeth ina Poer, 

T he gods before veriue have ſet 
L abowurstr avell,and painfull ſwet. 
Or thus, 
The Grechs by wertue then down bare 
Their ſquadron thick and battell ſquare, 
Likewiſe, 
If die we muſt ,noſt glorious 15 death; 

: For vertue when we ſpend our vitall breath, 
preſently ought to conceive thus much,That all is ſpoken of the beſt, moſt excellent, and divineſt 
habitude in us, which we underſtand to be the very re&itude and rule of reaſon and judgement, 
the height and perfection of our reaſonable humane nature, yea, and the diſpoſition of the ſoule, 
accordant with it ſelfe, But when he readeth againe theſe other verſes there, 

Vertne im men Jove canſeth for togrow 
And fade : by him it dothboth ebbe and flow, 6 
As alſo, 
Where worldly wealth and riches are, 
Vertue andfame follow not far, 
let 
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bes and by ſet him down, and by accafion oftheſe words havethe rich in wondertull 
les ion nor by on, ws if they could anon buy yerrue for money, and with their wealth have it at 
commend :ler him not thinke,I lay,that it lech in the power of Forcune,cither to augment, or 
co diminiſh vertue : bur-racher deeme thus,and make this conſtruction, that the Poer under rhe 
name vertue,lignifieth Worſbip, Authority, Power, Proſperity, or {ome ſuch matter, For iv: rhe 
word xzaxbrns 18 ſometimes taken by them in the native and proper bgmification, for a naughty 
and wicked diſpoktion of the mind,as when Heſiodus writeth thus, ' 
Of wickgdneſſe 4 man nay. evermore 
Have foyſon great and plenteous tore, = ; 
But otherwhiles ic is uſed for {ſome ather evill calamity or infortunity, as by Homer, 
Aeon quickly age and waxen old, 
u 24%iT1T1 with bungtr and coldy&c, 
And much were he deceived, who ſhowd perlwade himfelte that Poers take beatirude and bleſ- 
ſednefſe, which in Greeke is called svbaquorie, (0 preciſely as Philolpphers do £ who underſtand 
thereby,an abſolute haþirude, and enrire poſleſhanof all good things, or rather an accompliſhed 
perie&tion of rhisife, holding on a proſperous courſe according to nature : for many times Po- 
ets abuſe this ward, callivga man blefled and happy, whois rich in wor'dlygoods ; and giving 
the terme of felicity and happi _— pawer,fame, apdrenowne, As for Homer, he 1- 
ſeth verily theſe texmes axight and properly ip this verſe, | 
Although much wealth Ido held andenjoy, 
Yet in my heart I take no tHeſſedjoy, 
to doth HMenander,when he writeth thus, bp. 
| Of goods 1 bave,aud money great ſtore, 
Andall men call me rich herd : 
But yet _ Gy _ o ay 
Happy ana bleſt none aoth nes deeme, 
Emrigides maketh great dlorden andcontuſion when he writerh in this ſort 3 
| I would not have that bleſſed life 
Whereis 4 fivd wuch pajus and griefe, 
04n another place : 
Why doſt thou hanowr tyrawny, 
Happy injuſtice ayd villany 
Unlefſe a man, as Iſaid before, take theſe termes wrwen metaphorically, or by the figure zard 
xeno4s, 5,e, the abukion of them,ocheryite than intheir proper ſenſe, And thusmuch may ſerve 
as touching this point, : 
Naw forthis thatremaizerh behind, young men would be pur in remembrance and admoni- 
ſhed nor qace, bur oftentimes, that Poetic, haying for her proper ſubje& an argument ro beex- 
preſſed by imitation ; howſoeyer ſhe uſerh the ornaments and beavr:full furnicure offigurative 
jpeeches, inſerting out and veg thole matters and aCtions which are preſentedunto her, 
yer neyertheleſle ſhe dorh nor forgothe reſemblanceand likelihood of truch. Forthar imirati- 
on indeed delighteth the Reader io long only as it carrieth ſome ſhe of probability, Andthere- 
tore that umiration which ſeemeth nor altogether to ſquare and depart = cherule of veriry, 
dath expreſle rhe fines ot vertues and yices both ar once, enteraungled one with atiother in 
2&tons, Such is the Poem and compoſition written by Homer, which refterh nor in the frange 
opimons and paradoxes of the Stoicks,who ho'd, That neither any evillar all can ſort with vers 
tye.ne yer one jor of goodnefle with vice: bur he hath bidden farewell ro ſuch preciſe pokti- 
ons 3 namely,Thar atooliſh and lewd perſon,in all his ations, when and whereſoever, doth of- 
fend apd Gn: aud ſemblably, the wiſe and vertyous man,at all times, and in all places, cannot 
chule burdo every thing well. Theſe are the principles which the Coicks ſchooles reſound with 
0 Howbcit, inthe aftaites of this warid,andin ourdayly life and converiation,as Emripides 
{auh, 
Ht cannt he in every point, 
That ggod and bad (hould be disjoynt: 
Byt in all att ions we gayly ſee, 


One with another mcdled will be, 


But the art of Poetry, ſetting apart thetruth indeed, uſethmot of all variety and ſundry formes 


of phraſes, For the 


and paſhons inthe readers: theſe are they that worke tran 


AL OE ge events in them, even contrary to 
their opinion and expectation : upon whi 


Op xÞ* ch enſueth the greateſt wonder and altonithmenr, 
wherein lieth the chiefe grace. ard from whence procecdeth the moſt delight and pleaſures 


whereas, Contrariwiſe, that which is £mp!eand uniforme, is not pathericall, nor bath inir anyfi- 
con, Hereupen ir is that Poets bring notinthe ſame perſons alwaies winners, alw2ics happy 
ard doing well: andthat which mores, whenthey teigne that the gods themie!ves meddle iti 
mens affaires, they deſcribe chem not withour their pattions, nor yer exempt from errours and 
Jau.ts,lor teare lelt that part of their Pocke which Rirrerh upthe afteQtion,: and ho'derh in ſul. 
pence andalmiration the minds cf men, ſhould become idle 2nd dull, tor wart of fomedanver 
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and adyerſaryasit were to excite and quickenit: which being ſo, ler us bring a young man to 
the reading of Poers workes.nct foreſtalled and poſſefied before with ſuch an opinion as tou- 
ching thole great and magnificall names of ancient worthies, as 1f they had been wiſe and juſt 
men,or vertuous Princes in the higheſt degree of pertectien.& as a man would ſay, the very Ca - 
non rule,and patterne of all verrue, uprightnefſe, and integrity: Otherwile he ſhould receive 
great damage thereby, in caſe,I ſay, he were of this mind to approve and have in admiration all 
Char they did or ſaid as fingular; and tobe offended ar nothing that he heareth fromthem: nei- 
ther would he allow of him, who blameth and findeth fault with them whenthey eicher door 
fay ſuch things ag theſe, 
O father Jove, OPhabus bright, OPallas maiden pure : 

T hat you would all bring this about, and make us twaine ſecure, 
That not one Trojan might eſcape,nor Greeke remaine alive 
But we two Knights: That we ( I ſay) and none but we b'live 
May win the honoar of ths war,and only reap the joy 

Of _—_— raze the walls and ſtately tow'rs of Troy, 
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T heard the woice moſt pittions of Priams daughter bright, 

Caflandra faire, a virgin chaſte : whom me for to deſpight, 

My wife dame Clytemneſtra ſlew by craelltrechery, 

Becauſe of us ſhejealous was for fin of lechery, 

Likewiſe, 
With concubine of Father mine ſhe counſel'd me to lie, 
The old mans curſe that I might have: perſwaded, ſo did [, 
And inanother place, 

O Jupiter, whom men do father call, 

Thou art a God moſt miſchievous of all, 
Let not a young man in any wiſe be accuſtomed to praiſe ſuch ſpeeches: neither lethim ſeeke 
any colourable prerences to cloake and excuſe wicked and mfamous aQts: he muſt nor be ſtudi- 
ous and cunning in ſuch inventions, £o ſhew therein his ſubrilty and promptneſſe of wit, But ra- 
ther he is ro thinke thus,that Poeſie is the very imitation of manners, conditions, and lives,yea, 
and of men, ſuch as are not altogether perfeR, pnre, and irreprehenfible, but in whom paſſions, 


* falſeopinions,and ignorance beare ſome ſway, yer ſo, as many times by thedexterity and good- 


nefle of nature they be reformed and diſpoſed to better wates, When a young man then 1s thus 
prepared.and his underſtanding ſo framed, that whenthingsare well done and ſaid, his heart is 
movedand affected therewith as by ſome heavenly inflin& : and contrariwiſe, not well pleaſed 
with lewd words or deeds, bur highly offended therear,cerres,fuch inſtruction of his judgement 
will be a meanes that he ſhall beth heare and read any Poems without hurt and danger, Bur he 
that admireth all,and applierh himlelfe ſo, that he embraceth every thing, he, I ay, that commerh 
with a judgement devoted and enthralled to thoſe magnificent and heroick names, like unto 
thoſediſciples who counterfeited to be crump-ſhouldred, & bunch-backrlike their Maſter Plato, 
or would needs fturt, ftammer, and maffle as Ariffor/e did: ſurely ſuch a one will rake no great 
heed, bur foone apprehend and entertaine many evill rhings, Moreover, this young beginner of 
ours ought not to be affected after a timorous and ſuperſtitious manner, as they are who being 
ina temple, feare anddread every thing,and areready to worſhip and adore whatſoever they ſee 
or heare: but boldly and confidently ro pronounce and ſay, as occaſion ſerverh, This is ill done, 
crnot decently ſpoken: no lefſe than togive his acclamation and conſent to that which is well 
and ſeemelyeither ſaid or done, As for example, Achilles leeing the ſouldiers how they fell fick 
daily in the. Campe,andnot well appaid that the war was thus drawn out inlengrh, eſpecially to 
the hinderance of his own honour, being a martiall man, of great proweſle and renownein the 
field, aflembled a Councell of war, and called the Greekes together. Burt, (as he was a man 
otherwiſe wellſeen in the skill of Phyfick ) perceiving by the ninth day paſt, (which commonly 
is criticall, and doth determine of maladies one way or other by courle of nature) that it was 
no ordinary diſeaſe, nor proceeding from uſuall cauſes, ood up to make a ſpeech, nor framing 
himſelfe ro pleaſe and gratifie the common people, bur ro give counſel] unto the King himſelfein 
this manner : 

Ithinke we myſt when all is done, O Agamemnon Liege, 

Returne againe without eff ett teGreece,and leave our Siege, 
This was well and wiſely aid: theie were modelt and temperate words becomming hisperſon: 
But whenthe Prophet or ſoothſaier ſaid, that he feared much the wrath and indignation of the 
mighrieſt manand ſoveraign Commander of all the Greeks,heanſwered then never a wile or {o- 
ber word 3 for having ſworne a great oath, that no man ſhould be (o hardy astolay hand onthe 
ſaid prophet ſo)ong as he remained alive .he added moreover and faid full unieemely, 

No, If tl #uſhouldſt both meane and name 

King Agamemnon,l wew the ſme, 
Shewing plainly by theſe words what little account he made of his Prince, and how he contem- 


ned ſoveraigneauthority : nay. he over-paſled himnſelfe more yer, and proceeded farther in _ af 
choler, 
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choler, ro lay hand upon his ſword, yea, and co draw it forth, with a fullpurpoſe co killche 
King: which was done of him neicher well for his own honour, nor wilelytor the good of che 
Stare, But repenting himſelie immediately, 

Ints the ſcabbard then anon he pts his doughty ſword : 

Minerva gave hin that advice,ard he obty'd ber word, - 

Herein againe he did well and honeſtly : for having nor the power to extinguiſh and quen.h 
his choler quite, yet hedelayed ic well and repreſſed ir, yea, and brought irnnder the obeylance 
of reaſon, betore it brake out into an exceſſive outrage, which hath been remedilefſe., Sembla- 
bly Ag:m-emnon himielie, tor that which he did and ſaid in the aflembly of Connell, he was 
worthy to bescorned and laughed ar. Bur inthe marcer concerning the Damoſel! Chryſe;s, he 
ſhewed more eravity and princely Majelty, than in like caſe Achilles did: for he, when rhe faire 
Briſeis was taken trom him and led away : 

St weeping 1n great agony, 
Retir'd apart from company, : Ts 

Bur Agamemnon himlelte in perion conduRting her as far as ro the ſhip, delivering np and ſen- 
dingawayto her own tather,the woman whom a |ittle betore heſaid that he loved more dearely 
than his own eſpouſed wife, did nothing unficting himſelfe oc ike a paſhonare lover, Againe, 
Phenix being curled by his father,and beraken to all the helliſh fiends tor lying with his concu- 
bine,breakerh out into theſe words, 

1 minded once with ſword of mine my fathers bloud to ſhed: 

But that ſome. god my rage repreſt,and pet this in mybead: 
How men would cry much ſhame on me and namely Grecians all 
With one voice me 4 pdrricide or Father-killer cal, 

Which verſes in Homer, Ariftarchus was alraid tolet Rand, -and therefore daſhed chem our, 
Bur verily, they (ſerve in that place fitly for the purpoſe,namely, when Phe .:x infructerh Achil- 
les, what a violent paſſion anger is, and how there is no oftrage but men will dare and do inthe 
heat of choler, when they will norbe guided with reaſon, ot dire&ed by thecounſell ofrhofe 
chat would appealerhem, For he bringerh in Meteager alſo, who was angry with his Citizens, 
howbeit afterwards pacified : -ln which example, whe witely blameth and reproverh ſuch paſſi- 
ons: ſo he praiſeth and commenderh as a good and expedient thing, not to beled and carried 
þ away therewith, burto refit and conquerthem, and rorake up betime and repent, True iris, 

5 that hitherro.in theſe places already ciced.there is a manifeſt difference ro be obſerved: bur where 
3 there is ſome obſcurity as rouching the true ſenſe and meaning of a ſentence, we muſt reach 2 
s young man to (tay himſelfe there and pauſe uponrhe point, that he may beable ro diſtinguiſh in 
: this manner: If Nawficas upon the firſt fight of Myſſes, a meere ranger, falling into the ſame 
paſſion of love with him, as Ca/ypſodid, and ſeeking nothing but wattonpleaſure, as one living 
daintily, and beingnow ripe and ready for marriage, utter fooliſhly cheſe and ſuch like words, 
and that before her waiting-maids : 
O that it were my hap.ſo brave 
A Knight towed who hath my heart) 
O that he would with me vouchſafe 
For toremuine and not depart! 

Her boldnefle and inconrinency is to be reproved: bar it by his ſpeech and talke ſhe percei- 
that he was a man of wit and wile behaviour & thereupon wiſhed in her heart tro behis wedded 
wite.and to dwell with him rather than with oneof her owt country, who could skill of nothing 
clfe bur ro dance; or be a marriner,I cannot blame her, bur thinke herpraiſe-worthy, Inlike caſe, 

1: when Pexelope devileth and talketh curteonſly with her wooers, who ſued untoher for marri- 
age. and thereupon they court here againe and beſtow upon herey cloaths,rich jewels,and other 
2oodly ornaments fit for a Lady, #/yſſes her husband rejoyces 
That [be was well content ro take 
Their gift 5,and did td them {ave makes 
As though ſhe wonld be kind againe, 
And yet her ſhews were all bit vaine, | 

If, I fay, he joyedin that his wife received their conrtefies and rokens,and ſo made a gaitie of 
them, ſurely he ſurpaſſerh Po/zagey the notorious Bavvd, playing his patcin che Coms:dies, ot 
vyhomthere goerh this by-vvord : 

B wad Poliager happy man he, 
That keeps at homein honſe a ſhe: 
A heavenly goate whoſe influence, 

bf SD Brings in riches with affluence, 

| Butit hedid it to have themby that meanes underhis hand,vvhiles they upon hopes of obtai- 
ning their ſure, lictle thovghe of him hovy he watched them a ſhrevvd turne : then his joy and 
contident aſſurance vvas grounded vvell and upon good reaſon, Semblably inche counting char 
he made of thuſe goods vvhich the Pheacians had landed vvhen chey hadſer him on ſhore ; and 
having ſo done, pred (aile and deparred back againe: if being thus left (oliraty alone, and finding 
himſelte torlorne, he dovbredof his eftare, and vvhat ſhou:d b:come of himz and yer his mind 
vvas ſoletupon his goods thathe tered ; C 3 Li 
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Leſt part thereof they tooks away, 
Whiles that on ſhore aſleep he lay. 

His avarice were lamentableznay, it were abominable, I aflure you : But if as ſome do thinke 
and ſay, being not ſure whether he were inthe Ile /rhaca orno, he ſuppoled that the faiety of 
his gods and money was a certaine proofe and demonſiration of the Pheacians loyaltyard fideli- 
ty. (for never would they have tranſported him into a firange land bur tor Jucre, nor whenthey 
left him and departed would have forborne his goods ) he uicd hereinno fooliſh argument, and 
his providence 1n ſo doingis commendable. Some there be who find favit with this verylan- 
ding of him vpon the ſhore, incaſethe Pheacians did it whiles he was aſleep indeed: and they 
ſay, that it appeareth by a certaine Chronicle or Hiſtory among the Txscanes which they keep by 
them.that yes was given by nature to be very drovhe 3 which was the cauſe that to many he 
was not affable,and men oftentimes might hardly ſpeake with him, Now 1t this wasno ſleep in 
very truth, but that being both aſhamed to ſend away the Phearians who had corductedhim o+ 
ver ſea, without teaſting them and givingthem prelents and rewards for their kindnefſle: and alſo 
in ſeare leſt if they were {een there fill upon the coaſt, whiles he entertained them ſo kindly, him- 
ſel'emight be dil. overed by his enemies, he uſed this pretence of feigned ſleep to cover and hide 
the perplexity wherein he was, or to ſhift off this difficulty wherein he ood 1D this caſe, they 
allow and commend himſor it, In giving therefore to young menſuch adveitiſements as thele, 
we ſhall never {uffer chem to run on fill to the corruprion ot their manners, but rather imprint in 
them preſentlya fervent zeale and hearty dehfire to chuſe berter things, namely,it weproceed di- 
re&tly ro praiſe this,and to diſpraiſe that.. And this would be doneeſpecially in Tragedies, thoſe I 
meane. wherein fine words and afteQed ſpeeches be oftentimes framed to c:oake diſhoneſt and 
viilanous deeds, For that which Sophocles jaith in one place isnor alwaies true : 

If that it be a naughty deed, 
Of :t good words cannot proceed, 

For even himſelte is wont many times to palliat wicked conditions, yea, and navghty as 
with pleatant fpeeches, and familiar apparant reaſons, which carry a probability of (ufhcient ex- 
cuſe, And even fo playeth Exripides his companion, whoſhewed himſelfe upon the ſameſtage: 
foriee you not how he bringeth in Phedra to begin vvith her husband Theſe? Firlt, laying all 
theblame on him; as if forſoorhthe vvrongs and abuſes that he offeredunto her,vvere thecaufe 
that ſhevvas enamoured upon Hyppelitzs ? The like audacious and bold ſpeech he purterh in He- 
cas mouth againſt queen Hecwuba, in that Tragedy vvhich is entituled Troades, objeRting unto 
her. and ſaying, That ſhe vvas rather to be puniſhed tor bearing ſuch a ſon as Alexander Parrs, 
vrho commirted the adultery vvith her, A young man then ought not to accuſtome himſeife to 
think any ſuch inventions as theſe to be pretty.gallant, and vvitty,ne yet laugh at ſuch ſubtileand 
fine devices 3 but to abhorre and deteſt as much,or rather more,vyantonand filthy vvords,than 
loote and diſhonelt deeds, 

Moreover, it vvould be expedient in all ſpeeches to ſearch the cauſe vvhereupon they do pro- 
ceed ; after the example of Caro vyhen he vvas a little boy : Por, do he vvould vi hatſoever his 
Maſter or Tutour bad ; bur ever and anon he vvou!d be inquifitiveand queſtioning vvith him the 
reaſon of his commandements, And yet vve are not to beleeve ant bo Poets, as\ve aught 
either Schooje-maſters or Lavv-givers, unlefle the matter by them propoled have reaſon for the 
ground : and grounded then it ſhall be thought vpon reaſon, if it be good and honeſt : for if it be 
vvickediit ought to ſeeme fooliſh and vaine. But many of theſe men there be,vvho are very ſharp 
and curious 1n ſearching and demanding vvhat Herod ſhould meane in this verſe, 

Whiles men are drinking.do not ſet 
The flagon over the wine goblet, 


As alſo vyhar ſenſe may be made of theſe verſes in Hemey : 


Another chariot who meunted is, 
When from his own he is alight, 
Muſt not his fpeare andjavelin miſſe, 
But truft thereto, andtherewith fight. 
Bur other ſentences, ivvis, ot greater importance and danger,they admit ſoone, and give credit 
thereto,vvithourfurther enquiry and examination: as for examp'e, at theſe verſes they Rick nor, 
The prrvity to fathers vice, 
Or mothers fault reproachable, 
Will him debaſe;who otherwiſe, 
Is hardy:ſtout ,and commendable, 
No more tha they do at this, | 
Hpon a man,it fortune frowne, 
His heart therewith muſt be caſt drwn, 
And yet ſuch ſayings as theſe come neare unto us, and touch the quick, trovb'ing onr manner 
and behaviour in this [ife,imprincing in us perverſe judgements, baſe and urmanly opinions, un- 
lefle vve acquaint our ſelves to contradi& each of them in every point, aſter thismanver, And 
vvherefore ought he to beare an abje& mind, vvhois croſſed vvith adverſe ſortune ? Why rather 
ſhould not he make head againe, ard vyreſtleyvith her, tearing himtelie ſo much the more = 
an 
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and neverendure to be trodden dovvn and deprefled by her? What reaſon is there,that my heart 
ſhould be down, for that my father vvas vicious and fooliſh, in caſe I be a vviie and honelt man 
my ſelfe? Is there grearer cauie that the ignorance and imperfection of my father ſhon'd keep me 
dovvn and diſcourage me, that I dare not looke up, than mine ovvn knovvledge and valour make 
me take heart and pur my lelte forth ? Hethar vvillthus encounter,vvithſtand,and nor owe vvay 
roevery ſpeech,turning ide, as it vvere, toevery puffe of wind,bur rather ettceme that ſentence 
of Heraclitwtobe vvellandtruly ſpoken, 

A fooliſh and witleſſe man is he, 

With every word who ſtricken will be, 
Such a one, 1 ſay, ſhall be able ro pur by and repell many ſayings of Poets, that are neicher true 
nor proficable, And thus much as touching thoſe oblervations vvhigh may ſer:e a young mans 
curve,that he may read and heare Poets ſafe vvithour any danger, 

But foraſmuch as itfalleth our, that as in vines many times the grapes lie hidden among the 
leaves and branches, and cannot be ſeen by reaſon that they are covered and ſhadovved there- 
vvith: ſoalſo in poeticall yerſes, underfables and fictions there be covertly couched many profi- 
cable and vvholſome leſſons, vvhich a young man cannor elpy by himſelte, and therefore he mi(. 
ſeth that commodity and fruit vvhich is to-be reaped our thereof, Hovvbeir,vve muſt not ſuffer 


this,nor ler him emrne avyvay, and give over: he ought nor (I tay) to vvander alide, bur flick clote + 


andfaft rothoſe matters eſpecially, vvhich lead unto vertve, and make any thing forthe framing 
or reforming of manners, Invvhich regard, I ſhall nor do amiſſe, if Icrear allo of this matter 
briefly ; making, as it vvere, afirſt draught only, and rouching ſummarily the principall points ; 
kaving long dilcourſes,by vvay of narration,confirmaticn, ard a multicude ofexamples,to thoſe 
that vvrite of purpoſe for more ſhevy and oftentation, Firſt and formott therefore, vvhena young 
manknovveth throughly the perſons of men and vvomen, their nacures alſo and manners both 
good and bad, let him then _ and conhder well the ſayings and doings vvhich the Poet doth 
attribure aptly unco either ofthem, Astor example, Achillesſaich unto Agamemnon thele vvords, 


although he ſpeaketh them in choler, 


For never (hall I honor have, 
Nor equall recompence to you, 
When populows Troy, that city brave, 
The Greeks ſhall force,as they do vow, 
Bur Ther tes reviling the ſelfeſame Agamennon, uſerhtheſe termes; 
Much brazen veſſell thou haſt now in many a goodly texs, 
of captrve women eke like choiſe yn beauty excellent, 
In thy pavilion: whom we Greeks,4s to our Soveraione 
Do give, ſs ſoon 4s any town by martiall force we gaine, 
Againe Achilles in another place hath this humble ſpeech, 
If Jupiter will be ſo good,as to fulfill our joy, 
And grant that we one day may win the ſtately City Troy, 
Bur Ther ſites commeth out vvith this proud vvord, 
Whom either [or in my ſtead, 
Some Greeke (hall bound as captive lead, 
Semblably in another place, vvhen inthe revievy of thearmie, Agamemnor, paſſing along the 
bands, rebuked and taunted Diomedes,heanſvvered not againe, nor gave him onecrofle vyord : 
For why he feared in mad:ſty ; 
| The checkes of his dread Ma\eſty, 
But Sthenelus,of vvhom no manmade any reckoning,vvas ſo bold as to reply, and ſay, 
Sir Agamemnon, Atreus Son, forbeare thus for to lhe, 
You canyf that you liſt,with me report a truth : for why ? 
Pronounce I darezand it avow, we better warriours be 
In theſe daies than our fathers were, by many a degree, 

The difference vvhich is in thele perſonages,if it be vvell marked,vvillreach a young man thus 
much: That to be modeſt, remperare, void of pride, and humble, is a moſt civill andexcellent 
vertue : and contrarivviſe it vvi'l advertiſe him to take heed of pride and overvveening 3 to be- 
vyare allo of boaſting and vaunting much of himlelfe, as a dereſtable vice, And herein thisplace, 
expedient it is and unprofitableto obſercethe ation of A74memnon: He paſſed by Sthenelus,and 
vvonld nor ſtay to (peake unto him: As forlf!yſſes, vvho found himlelfe grieved, him he negle- 
Cted nor, but ſhaped him an anſvver : For as Homer vvriteth, 

No ſooner he perceived him off end:d for to be, 
= ; But preſent! y he ſpake again,and thres replied he. 
Foras1t is a baſe and (ervile thing, and nor beſeeming the Majeſty of a Prince to anſvverevery 
one,and by vvay of Apology to juſtifie a thing done orſaid ; ſo to delpiie and diſdaine allmen, 
1s meere pride and extreme folly.As for Diomedes, he did paſling vvell to hoid his peace during the 
time of rhe bartell,yvhen he vvas rebuked and reviled by the King burafter the fight vyasended, 
he ſpake his mind freely and boldly inthis wiſe; 
You are the firſt of all the Greeks, who in reproachfull wiſe 
[Have charged me for my falſe heart,and fearfall comardiſe, P 
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Good allo it is, to {ce the difference between a wiſe man :indeed; and a waineſooth+fafur, 
who loved to be jeenzand to.heare himlelte ſpeak amongthe-mn;ricude, |'For'Caje/s withonor ial 
re/pect of chubng his time and a fit opportunity, baſhed nor an publike place /andibtorcial che 
people ro challenge King Agamemnonimpuring directiy untohimy/andtonoocher; the caſe di 
the peli.ence which reigned in thecampe, Bur Neſtor, conrariwile,, intenone to-ttakews rv - 
tion as touching the reconciliation and pacifying.of - Achilles, and to fpeake UtreAly nmoxhac 
point, becauſe he wouid not {cem to blame and accoſe che King initheandienceof thepeople ; 
namely, that he had paſſed himtejtc in choler, and done amiſle, 'ad1ileth him inthis manner, 
ſaying : 

To ſ:pp:r bid the ancient poeres: thu deth'your perſor fit ; 

Ana when they wire togerhicy mit, inorder as they ſt, 

Let them pine, Flexr their avtuior., ntl loarkee who ſpeakerb beſt, |; 

His co: nſetl I oe reed Ak the i they «ian f-ethat you reſt. 
And aitertupper he ſent forch the Embalidours accordingly,” This was the -only way'to corrett 
a fauit ard amend that was amifle: vherca- the other had been a very injurionsacciſation, 'and 
a contumelicus reproote to his nofma!! 0:1grace, Furthermore, there would be-noreditrd conki- 
dered the diverſity that is in (undry nations, and that after thismanner: The Trojans give the 
charge in batrellrotheirenemics with great ſhouts, our-cries, atid&exceeding viokehce 2 Whereas 
the Creeks 307 


T he onſet give with all ſilence 

To Lec ders having reverence, 
For Souldiers to dread and tearetheir captaines and commanders, -at what cime as they be ready 
to joyne bartell with the enemy,is2 bgne both of valour.and alſoof obetlience and military'Dit- 
cipline.W hich isthe reaſon thar P/a:o would inureus to be afraid of: rebukes, reproofes, and fil- 
thy :&s, more than of any travels and dangers, Caro likewile was wonrro lay, Thathe toved 
thole better who bluſhed and looked red,than the pale-faced, As for promiſes, thereis-a proper 
worke allo inthem,whereby a man may diſcerne wherherthey be wiie 'or tooliſh, Por Detox pro- 
mileth inthis manner : 

T he campe of Greeks 1 enter will andpaſſe 02 till ovitright, 

Untillro Agamemnons ſhip # come vherefor ro fiohe, 
Contrariwite, Diomedes promiſeth nothing of himfelfe, onlythishe jaich: That he ſhonld feare 
the lefle,if he were ſent with fome othertobearehim c b you:may ſec that Pra- 
dence Diſcretion, and:Forecak be civill vertnes beſeeming the Greeks; bur audacions raſhneile 
is naught, and fit for Barbarians, The ore therefore we muſtembrace and imicate, the other re- 
je& ard caſt behind us, Moreover 1t werea ſpeculation nor unprofirable ro marke the aftections 
that betell unto the Trozans, and to Heftvy ar whattime as he was ready to enter into combare 
and (ivgle fight with 4j-x, e/£ſchylus being upona time in place to behold rhe combaresar rhe 
Ifthmian games, ittel] outſo that cne of the champions was hure and wounded in the very face, 
whereupon the people that l:oked on fer up a great cry andſhoured aloud ; See,quott; he.whar 
ule ard exercile 1s !the Beholderscry out, but the matuhimfelfe rhat is hurt fairh never a word. 
In like manner,when Homer the Poet ſaith, that Ajax was no ſooner ſeth inhis bright compleat 
harneſs,and armcd ar all pieces, butche Greeks rejoyced : whereas 
The Trojans «llfor feare did quaks, and tremble every oynts 

| Hector himfelfe did feele his heart to beat even ut thus point, 

Who wou'd not wonder to ſeethis difference ? The patty hirmſelfe who was indanger, felt his 
heart only to leape, as if hehad been (I afſure you) ro wrelile for the beſt game, or to run arace 
for the prize: bur they that ſaw himtrembled and ſhaked all their body over, forfeate ofrhe pe- 


_ rill wherein their Prince was:and for kind affeion that they bare unto him, Ir is worth the no- 


ting alſo what odds and difference rhere is berween the moſt reſoluce or valiant Caprtaine,and the 
oreateſt coward: For it is ſaid of Ther ſites, that | 
Achilles of al!that were in the Hoſt 
And alſo Qlyfles he hated moſt, 
Whereas 4j-x as he alwaies loved Achulesfo hegiverh an honourable reftimony therebf, when 
he ſpake unto H:&or in this wiſe, | 
I: ſingle firht with me alone what worthy knight we have 
InGrecian hoſt, thou maiſt not ſee beſides Achilles brave : 
Achilles he,the Paragon of Proweſſe whom we connt, 
Whoſe Lions heart uydanned yet all others doth ſyrmonnt. 
This is a iygular commendation of Achi/lesparticularly : but char which followerh afterwards, 
is :ptly ſpokento the praile of all in general]: 
th ot well that many of us there be 
In Campe that dare and can 
Make head,and maintaine fight with thee 
In combate man to man, 
Marke,how he praileth not himlſelfe tobe the man alone, or the moſt valontons of all orher, but 


iscontent to be ranged with many more as ſufficient men to make their part gocd againſt him, 
| Thus 
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Thus much may ſerve as touching the diverſity of perſons, unlefſe we willadde this moreover, 
That of Trojans we read there were many taken priſoners alive by their egemies, bur of the 
Greeks not one : as alſo that divers of chem became humble ſuppliancs ro their enemies, andfell 
down at their feet; namely, Adraſts, the ſons of Antimachus and Lycaon: yea, and Hettor 
himſelfe beſought Achilles to'vouchſafe him buriall : whereas, there was nor one of them that 
did thelike: As if thus much were implied thereby, thagyt is the manner of Barbarians in fight, 
to make ſupplication, toſubmir, to kneeleandlie proſifate betorethe enemy: bur of Grecians, 
eitherto win the victory by maine fight, arto dyetor it, 

Moreover.like as inpaturageand feeding, the Bee ſerleth upon flowers: the goate ſearcherh 
after green leaves and brouſeth young buds : the Swine ſeeketh tor roots,apd other beaſts forthe 
ſeed and fruit ; Even ſo in reading Poems, one gathereth the flower ot the Hiftory: another 
cleaveth tothe elegancy of phraſe and furniture of words, as Ariſtophanes was wont toſay of 
Emripides 

_ His tongue ſo round doth pleaſe my mind, 

In ſtile ſo ſmooth, content I find, 
Others there be who afte&t morall ſentences aptly fitted to the reformation of manners, Thoſe 
therfore with whomnow we have to deale,and ro whom we dire& our ſpeech,we are to admo- 
niſh chat it were a ſhame and unworthy thing, if either he who ſerrerh his mind upon fables 
ſhould mark well the witty narrations,and ras, fine inventions therein: or he thatdeliohterh 
ineloquence ſhould note deligently the pure and elegant phraſe,the arrificiallchetorick alſo,as be 
readeth : whiles he, that would ſeeme to affet honour, roſtudy honeſty, and to take Poets in 
hand nor for delight,pleaſure, and paſtime, bur for the inſight of learning, and for therreaſure of 
knowledge, readeth and heareth careleflely and withour fruits,thoſe ſentences which arepenned 
and delivered by them to the recommendation of forticude, temperance and juſtice: For as con- 
cerning valour and vertue you ſhall find theſe verſes ; 

he is befalne ſir Diomede, 

T hat we forget to fight ? 
How 1s it that our hearts be done? 
Where is our Martiall might? ; 
Come neere, tandsloſe unto my ode, - l 
Great ſhame it were for us, 
If HeQtor now ſhould boord our ſhips, 
And force our navy thus, 


For to ſee a moſt wiſe and prudent Captaine who mpn—_— to periſh, and to beoyer- 


thrown together with the whole army, nor to be affraid of death, bur to feare reproach and 
ſhamefull diſgrace, the ſame no doubt will cauſe a young manto be wonderfully affeRionarers 
vertue and proweſle, 

For wiſdome and juſtice theſe verſes ſerve : 

Minerva they tock great delight 

| T o ſee the man wiſe and upright, 

Such a ſentence as this will give occaſion toa young ſchollarchus to reaſon and diſcourſe: The 
Poet here hath devied, that the goddeſſe Joyed not ina rich man, in one that was faife, well-fa- 
voured and perſonable, or mi . in bodily fecngth : bur. in him that wasprudent and j 
withall. And in another place = theſame goddeſle faith, that ſhe will not negleR nor for- 
ſake #/yſſes and leave himdeſtiture : | 

For tongae he hath and wit at will: 
He is both wiſe and full of chill, 

The Poer ſheweth plainly ; Thar there 1s nothing in us bur vertue only thar is divine and be- 
loved of the gods: if this be true that like will rolike,and Naturally every rhing delighterh inthe 
Semblable. Now foraſmuch as it ſeemeth to bea great matter andrare perfection, as intruth ir 
15 no leſſe,to beable co maſter and bridle anger : certesa greater vertue it is, and a gift more fin- 
gular to prevent and wiſely ro forecaſt,that we fall fot intocholer, nor ſuffer ourſelvesro be fur- 
priſed therewith :- And thetefore the readers of Poers ought co be adverriſed in theſe points,not 
coldly,bur in goodearneſt : as namely, how Arhilles, a man by nature nothing meeke, mild and 
patient,giveth warning unto Priams to be quier,and not to proyoke him,intheſe words : 

Take heedeldfather I thee reed, 
How thow my choler move : 
I minded am thy ſon to yeeld: 
For why ? from Jove above 
A meſſenger hath warn'd me ſo: 
Beware gray-beard, I ſay, 
Leſt that my tent will not thee ſave, 
But forthwith I thee ſlay : 
Although in humble wiſe thou come, 
With ſuppliants habit dight, 
And ſo I dotranſyreſſe Joves will, : 
« g Andbreake the laws of right, Whe 
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Who alſo after he had waſhed the corps of Hettor,and wound it within Funerall cloaths,be- 
towed the ſame with his own hands ne chariotbefore that Priamm his father ſhould ſee ir, 
ſo miluſed as K was, 

For feave left when he ſaw 

His ſon ſo mangled and beraid 
In griefe of hearts pld father he, 

Should not himfelfe be ftaid; 
But with hot words Achilles move 

In hin toſheath his ſword, 
Withomt regard of Jupiter,bis beſts, 

His will and word, . 

For when a man is apt and prone to anger,as being of nature hor, rovgh and cholericke, to 
know himlelfe ſogiven, and therewith to prevent, decline, and avoid all occahons of ire, and by 
theguidance of reaſon to hold off,inſuchſorr, that even, as it werezagaint his will,be ſhallnor 
fall into any paſſionate fits, is a point of great wiſdomeand fingular providence. After the lame 
manner oughr/he that is given to wine to be armed againſt drunkenneſſe: he alſo that is by na- 
ture amorous,ſhould thus withſtand wanton love : Lke as Agefilaus, who would not abide to 
bekiffed of a beautifull young boy comming toward him : and Cyrus, who durſt not fo much 
as ſet his eye upon faire Pamthea, Whereas contrariwiſe, thoſethart beillnurured and badly 
btought up, ſeeke all meanes and occaſions to kindle andenflametheir foolſh affections, mim- 
firing marterthereto, asfewellunto fire : caſting themſdyesheadlong, andthat wilfully, into 
thoſe vices,whereunco they are moſt prone and ready to fall by nature, Bur#yſſesnor oply bride- 
led and repreſſed his own choler when he was chafcd, bur alfo perceiving byſome words of 
Telemarhus his ſob, that he was angry and harefully bent againſt lewd perſons, he laboured to 
appeaſe and mitigate his mood : he dealt with him before-hand, willivg and commanding him 
co bequier,to forbeare and have patience, 

My ſon,f that by wordor deed 
In mine own houſe they me abuſe, 
Bite in thine anger, Ftheereed, 
See thou induregand patiente wſe 
Nay,jf they draw me by the fazr, 
Andont of doores me drag anon, 
Or their ſharpe arrows at me'ſhoot, 
2240 5 See all, fay neught what ever is done, 

Forlike as men uſe nor to bridle their horſes when they be running in arace, bur before they 
begzneheircourle ; even ſo rhey that hardly can digeft indigniries, and upon occaſion offered are 
quickly angry, ovghr firſt to be przoccupare with reaſon: and beipg thus prepared betfore-hand, 
to brig them to the combare, 

Over and beſides, a young man muſt not negligently paſſe over the bare words as he readeth, 
And yer I ſpeake not this, as though I would havehim play uponthem, as Clearthesdid, who 
mak) ſembl ance to interpret andexpound words, would otherwhiles cavill and make ſport, 
For w weeadin Homer, 

E&0 rarly INS uidion, X £:7 dra Avfords, 
-- -Hewovldhave us to read theſe two laſt wordsin one, by way of 54iy,thus, =:0drafSofercic,as 
it forſooth. theaire which by exhalation iselevared,and doth riſe from the earth,ſhould therefore 
be called drafoforde;, Chryippus likewiſe many times comes in with his bald reaſons, withour 
all grace: and this he doth notin jet and meriment, but he would ſeeme to deviſe reaſons ſub- 
tilly 3 and 10 forcerh divers words impertinently : as namely, when he wreſterh theſe words, gu- 
rvorra KezriSlwto this ſenſe, as if tvgVore ſhould fenifie onethat was eager and quick indiſpura- 
eion-or argument, furpaſſing others in force of eloquence, It were berrer for us to leave theſe 
rice Jubtilties of words and iyllables unto Grammarians for to be ſcanned, and to confider more 
vearly other oblervations,which,as they yeeld greater profir,ſo they carry with them more pro- 
babilityand likelihood of rruch : and nec hoe pick ſome good out of theſe verſes ; 

Hoſt croſſe unto my mind it it , 
For taught I am proweſſe iwts, 
Alto, 

Fullwell he knewyto every wioht 

Toſhew himſclfe a curteons knight, 
For hereby he declareth evidently,rhat valour and fortitude is oorten by teaching * as alſo,he 
1s of opinion, That co be mild. affable and kind ro every man, is a gracious yertue,proc eeding from 
Icience and reaſon:wherupon he exhorreth us,not to becarelefſe of or ſelves,but to learne good 
and honelt things by givingeare unto our teachers : for that cowardile, folly, and peryerieinci- 
vility,be the detects of learning.and are meere ignorance indeed, Heretg accordeth 1 ery well that 
which the ſame Poet Homer ſaith of Jupiter and Neptwne : 

Behold, ane father both they had, 

And conntrey one them bred : 
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Bat Jupiter was former borne, 
And had the wiſer head, ; ; 

He declarerh hereby that wiſdome is a moſt divine and princely quality ; wherein he placerh * 
theſoveraigne and higheſt excellency of 7wp:ter, as ctteeming all other good parts to accompany 
that ſoveraigne and heavenly vertue, We are likewile LO acquaint a young man to heare,and that 
with no heavy and dull eare,bur atrentively and wich a vigilant mind, thete other verſes ; 

Right wiſe he isy and wot you well, 
A liefor no goodwill he tell, 
Alſo, 
Antilochus, reputed aye for wiſ:, you are to blame 
My ſteeds to hurt mine honour che thus for to ſtaine withſhame, 
Likewile, 
You, a worthy knight, to ſpeake ſo fooliſhly |. 
I would have ſaid you hadyin wit, paſt all me» verily, Y Y 

Theſe ſentences import chus much ; That wiſe men will never ſpeake untruths: neither will 
they in bartell behave themſelves as cowards,and uſe deceit int:ght,ne yet charge unjuſt umputa- 
tions upon others without reaſon, Alſo when the Poert ſaith, that he rhrough his folly ſutfered 
himſelfe to be induced and periwaded to break the truce and jeagne, he ſhewerth plainly, That he 
chinketh a wiſe man will in no wiſe commit unrighteouſnefle. The like may of a young man be 
raught.as touching conrinency and chaſtity, eſpecially.if he con{:der well thele veries, 

K,Prartus wife, Dame Antea,him lou'd and woord [ 2 
For to embrace her ſ-cretly, and lie with her anon: 
But never would he yeeld thereto Belleryphon was wiſe, 
And in his heart he never let ſuch thoughts for to ariſe, 
As alſotheſe, | 
Dame Clytemneſtra firft was chaſte,and wanton tricks rejetted 
All while ſhe was by reaſon led, and wiſdomes lore diretted, 25d 

In theſe places we ſee, that the Poer attribucerh the cauſe of continency and pudicity unto 
wifedome, Furtherward in thoſe exhortations whereby Captaines uſe to encourage their (ouldi- 
ers to fight,when the Poer efrſoones inferrerh theſe, we ſuch like ſpeeches, 

Fye,fie for ſhame O Lycians, 
You are now light of foot, 
To run away thus as you do, 
Iws it will not boot, 
Alſo, 
A conflift ſharpe u toward, Sirs, 
Wherefore let every one 
Set ſhame and juſt revenge in (ght, + 
| Elſe all, I doubt, is gone. | 
By which words the Poet ſeemerh to aſcribe fortitude unto ſhamefaſinefle and modeſty : For 
that thoſe who are baſhtull and aſhamed ro commit filthineſle,are able likewiſe nor only to over- 
come voluptuous pleaſures ; bur alſo to-undergo all dangerous adventures, By occaſion whereof 
Timotheusalſo in his Poem enticuled Perſe was moved not unaptly to encourage the Greeks to 
fight, ſaying thus : 
Have honeſt ſhame inreverence, 
And honogr her, I you adviſe. 
She helpeth Proweſſe,and from hence 
: T he vittory doth oft ariſe, 
eſchyl»s alſo reputeth ir a point of wiſdome, notto be vaine-glorious, nor deſirousto be 


ſeen of the multicude, ne yet to be lifted up with the puffes of popularpraile, when he deſcri- 


berth Amphiaraas 1nthis wile : 


He ſeekerth not to ſeeme the very beſt by 
But for to be the beſt in word axd deed: 
He ſowed hath within his worthy breiþ; 
In furrow deep,all good and vertuous / ced, 
Which yeeld both leafe and fruit in ſraſon due; 
' , 4 meaneſage counſel joyn'd with honour tree. | 
For che part 1t 15 of a wiſe manand otgood conceit, to ftand upon his own bcrtome, that 1s 
to ſay,to relt in himſelfe,and co thinke highly of his own r:ſolutions and courſes asthe very beſt, 
Thus you ee ho all good things being reduced untoprudence. there is no kind of vertue bur ir 
commethto a man atterwards,atidis acquired by learning and diſcipline, + 
Moreover, like as Bees have this property by nature, to find and fuck the mildeſt and beſt 

honey, ont of the ſharpeſt and moſt eager flowers 3 yea, and from among the roughelt and moſt 

rickly thornes : evenſo children and you ng men, if they be well nurtured and orderly inured 
in the reading of Poems, will learne after a {ortto draw alwaies ſome wholſome and profitable 
doQtrine or other, ecen our of 'thole places which move ſuſpitionot lewd and abſurd ſenie; Ar 


the 
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;carelefle,magnanimous,and whoſe heart is nor eafiero bedaunted, What ſhould hinderus then, 


che firlt hight 4Agamemnon may ſeem ſuipetted of avarice and bribery, in that he exempted from 
wariare thatrich * manin regard ot the taire mare e/fthaz which he gave unto him as a oft and 
oratuity: 
” : That unto Troy that ſtately tone, 
He might not with him go 
T o ſerve m armes: but ſtay at home, 
And reſt there far from woe: 
Where he might live in ſolace much, 
Emoying all his own: 
Foy Jupiter in meaſwre great 
Had wealth on him beſtowen, 

Howbeir, as Ariſtotle ſaith, hedid very wellin preferringa good mare betore a man no beer 
than he w as : For laſlure you a coward and hartleſſe man, flowing in abundance of riches, wal- 
lowing in pleaſures anddelight, and thereby made efteminare, is not in price compzrable ether 
tro adog or an aſle, Semblably, ir may ſeeme that Thetis did exceeding badly to incite her ſon to 
pleaſures,and to put him in mind of the fleſhly delights of Yenus: Bur even there the continen- 
cy of Achillesis worthy to be conſidered : who notwithſtanding that he had been enamoured 
of Briſcis, and ſaw that ſhe was returned againeunto him, yea,and knew then he had not 1 
to live, but that his end was neare; yetneithermade he hafte to enjoy his pleaſures while he 
micht.nor,as many men uſe to do,bewailed the dearh of his friend,vrring idlely the while,doing 
nothing atall, and negleQting the duries of his calling: bur as in ſorrow and griefe of heart he 
forbare his delights and plealvres; ſo in ation and conduR of his regiment he ſhewed himſefe a 
martiall and valourous man, In like manner Archilochxs 1s not commended tor this, that being 
romourne and lament for the loſle of his brother in law who married his fiter, and was peri- 
ſhed in the ſea, he would ſeem to conquer his ſorrow with drinking wine and making good 
cheere: yet nevertheleſſc he alledgeth a cauſe of his doing ſo, which carriech ſome apparence of 
reaſon intheſe words : 

For neither can my plaints and teares reſtore his life and heale* 
Ne yet my miirth and pleaſant ſports will harme him ever a deale, 

Andif he were of this mind,and had reaſonto thinke, thar in following his delighrs, merri- 
ments,paſtimes and bankets, he could notempaire the tate ofhis brother deparred; how ſhould 
our preſent condition be the worſe, and our aftatres go backward, by the itudy and praRtice of 

\Philoſophy,by managing the government of publike weales, by frequencing the common hall and 
Courts of pleas,by goi's down to the Academy and ſchooles of learning,orby following Agri- 
cn|tureand husbandry ? 

And therefore the correftions of ſome poeticall verſes by changing certaine words, which 
practice Cleanthes and Antiſthenes were wont to ule,arenort amiſle, For one of them npon a time 
whenthe Athenians in full-Theatre took oftence and made a grear{tirce at this verie : 

Tid” a19 gov & wh Tozot yowptors oxi, 
W hat filthy thing can be that breederh ſhame ? 
Unleſſe they think it ſo that uſe the ſame ? 
Quietcd ali the trouble prelemly by changing it and pronouncing another inthis wiſe, 
aig gdy 72 y aro er cte's oxy x2's wh lors, 
A filthy thing js foule and filthy ſtill: 
Thhinke ity or thinks it not that doth not 5hill. 
Asfor Cleantherwhen he read theſe verſes as touching riches : 
Giants Tt dFyar oapdT' ts vious ma0dy 
Janeyac oaccu, 
Among goodfriends for to beftow,and ſpend upon your ſelfe 
Your fickly body to preſerve 3 thus uſe your worldly pelfe. 
He altered chem in this manner,and wrotethus : 
Tigrals Ts Siva aauear ts vious meoky 
Samndyas ehrtginleu, 
That you may it to harlots give,and pampring much your ſelfe : 
A crafie body 69.4 tare worldly pelfe, 
Semblably Zexo reading theſe verſes of Sophocles, 
e515 Si eds TVgayyoy 6 cmopturran, 
169 $51 TAG xa'r inet hrg@ wears, 
Who once tn court of Tyrant ſerve, become 
Hy flaves anon;though free they thither come, 
Futrned the ſame, and wrore this acaine, 
u% E51 Go, ay trevFrg @& worry, 
His ſlave iwis he cannot be, 
If he ws came thither free, 


But you muſt nor underſiand that he meanerh here by a free man, one that is timorous, bur 


bur 
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at we alſo by ſuch ſuggeſtions and correttions as theſe may reclaime and withdraw yo 
po the ants co the better, Whereas theretore we ſhall meer with theſe verſes, _ 
T8 I isi 73 Cnawroy av0earos,iry | 
Togoy pegiurns tis 3 fvavrer They, 
The thing that men are for to wiſh and moſt deſire is this, 
That when they ſhout at their delights ,the arrow may not miſſe, 
Nor ſo, but ratherthus, | 
ThZov wigiurns #5 3 ovupigey whay, 
That when they aime at their profit 
The arrow may be (ure to hit, 


Forto reach into thoſerthings which a man ought nor todeſire,yea,and to obtaine,and have the 


ſame is pitiſull and lamentable,and in no wileto be wiſhed for, Likewiſe,when we read in Ho- 
mer thus, 


Thy part of weale and woe thou muſt, © Aggmemnon, have, 

For Atreus did not thee beget alwaies to wm or ſave, 
We verily arethusto ſay rather, 

T how art to joy,andnever for to grieve, 

But in a meane eſtate delight to live, © 

For Athens did not Agamemnon ger 

The world at will to have, and find no let, 

oaine when we meet with this verie, 
_— 2 Alas what miſchiefe ſent to men, 
Is this from gads above, 
That they ſhould ſee what thing s good, 
Andit not wſe nor love ? LATELY 

Sent from gods above ? Nay rather, it is a bruriſh, unreaſonable, yea, a wofull and lamencable 
ching.chat a man ſeeing that which is better, ſhould tor all chat be carried away and cranſported 
co the worlezby reaſon of-incemperance;ſloath,and efteminare ſoftneſle of the mind, 
Alſo, if welight upon this ſentence, ef 

Behaviour *tis,and good carriage, =: © 

That do perſwade, and not language,  _ -* | 
Not ſo iwis.but manners and words together are perſwaſive: or ratherthe manners by meanes 
of ſpeech.like as the horſe is ruled by che bir and bridle, and as the Pilor guiderhithe ſhip by th& 
rudder or helme, For ſurely vertue is furniſhed with no inftrument or meanes ſo gracious with 


men and (o tamiiiar, as ſpeech is, 
Mozeover,when you encounter theſe verſes 3 
For wanton love, how ſtands his mind , 
To male more or to female kind? 
Anſwer, 
Both hands are right wth him,where beauty ir, -' 
Neither of twaine to him can come amiſs,' 
Nay,rather thus he ſhould have anſwered : 
Where vertue 1s ſeated,and comtinence, 
Both hands are like, there is no diff erence. 


* Andto ſpeake truly,and more plainly, in equall ballance poyſed heis indeed, inclining neither 


the one way northe other: Whereas contrariwile, he that with pleaſure and beanty ſwayeth to 
and fro,is alrogerher leit-handed, inconſtant, and incontinent, 
Read youat any time this verſe ? 
$6ſos Ta Irie T0101 augeonr Egoray, 
Ret: f10n trueyand rig ht godlineſſe e , 
© Make wiſe men fearful alwaies,more or leſſe, 
Inno wie admit thereof, bur ſay thus : 
; ©dyo05 T4 Yeig Tor 01 Gwpeort Beotar, 
Religion true,and right podlineſſe, 
Make wiſe men bold, and hardy.more or leſſe, 


For intrath, feare and deſpaire, by the meanes of religion, ariſeth in the hearts of none but of 
tooies, unthanktull and ſenſeleſſe perſons, who have in ſu{pition and do dread that divine power 


which 1sthe firſt cauſe of all good chings,as hurctfull unto them, Thus much concerning correRti- 
on of {entences, 


There 1sbel:des an amplification of rhat which we read, whereby a ſentence may beRrerched 


farther than the bare words import, And thus Chry/ippus hath rightly taught us how to rrafsfer 
and -pp:y that which was ſpok 


profitable uſe thereot : for after this manner when Heſodws {aith, 


en of one only thing. to many ot the like kind, and ſo ro make a 


ln oxe or cow a man ſhall never loſe, 
If neighbour his be not malicious, 


cow his dog likewiſe and aſſe, yea, and all things elſe that may periſb, 
Emripidzs faith thus, D A 
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" A ſlave indeed, whos maywe juſtly call? 

Ewen hin; of death who thinketh not at all, 
We mult underſtand that he meant and ſpake, as well otlabonr,afliction and {ickneſle,as ofdeath. 
And verily, as phyſitians finding the verrue and operations of a medicine applied and fitted co 
one malady, by the knowledge thereof canskill how to accommodate the ſameto all others of 
the like nature, and aſe it accordingly ; evenſo, when we meerwith a ſentence that is common, 
and whereof the profit may ſerve to many purpoſes, we ought not to overſee ahd negleRt the ma- 
nifold uſe \ m6 por” leave it as appropriate to one only matter: but to handle the lame ſo, that 
it may be applied to all of like ſore: and herein we muſt inure and exerciſe young men,to ſeeand 
know readily this communion,and with a quick conceit totransferthat which they find apt and 
proper in many, and by es to be practiſed and made prompt therein, ſo as they be able to 
emarke atthe firktbcerivg the le: To the end that when they cometo Iead in Menander 
this verſe, | 
A happy mgn we may hin call, 
Who hath much wealth,and wit withall, _. "I 
They may very well thinke that in naming wealth, he meant and included Hononr, Auchoricy, 
and Eloquence, Allo, that the imputation which #/yſeccharged upon Achilles, fitting idlely 18 
the Iſland Scyros, among the youpg maidens and damoſels, in theſe words, 

Tow fir, whoſe pomnnng akxight, 

The beft that ever drew 
His ſword,of all the Greeks in fight, 
 Andmany a captains ſlew : 
St you here cardingylike a wench, 
And ſpinning wool on rocke, 
T hereby the glorious light to __ 
noble 


lay be aptly ſaid unto any look liver and voluptuous wanton, unto acovetous and wretched 
LTD luske, an notaught or ignorant lozell, As for example,in lieu of this verſe in 
the foreſaid imputation, : 
Eaiyers agirs Te Ted inlay 14 yer, | 
What ,what, good fir ? are you become 4 ſpinſter now for need, 
| Whoſe father nes of all the Greeks a knight of dowghtieft deed, 
Aman eiayorad.ond not unfitly, thus: | 


ers gh w;C. 
Can you carrouſe ſo luſtily,and toſſe the pot ſoround, 
# hoſe father knewtoſhake a ſpeare, and ftowh ftand bis ground? 
Or after this manner, 
xvBevers agirs &C. 
Toxr courage ſerves to hazard all at caſting of three dies, 
Your fathers beart was tried in war and marriall jeopardirs, 
Either thns, 
SeTvyoroTes agiou, &C, 
You cunning are to play at quailes the game, 
Whereas your fire,by proweſs wan much fangs, 
Or inthis wiſe, 
X4E mms deicy, &c, 
_ + _— endeed 4 T aver your , 
oſe father was aworthy governonr ? 
4 Or laſtly thus, 72 
Toxoynuerr dgics, KC, 
In hundred ten, you can full well callfor at ſuch aday, 
Your father tens and hundredsknewyto range in battell ray. 
And in one word, ſo well as you are deſcended there is no goodnefſe nor great thing inyoy 
worthy the noble parentage. Moreover, where you h upon theſe verſes, 
What tell you-me of Pluto and Ce ——_, 
For ſuch a. god as he with all his puiſſance 
I _—_ not : fince that the lewdeſt wretch 
In all the world to wealth may quickly reach, 
A man may {ay as much of glory, of ourward beauty, of the rich mantles of a Capraine generall,of 
a Biſhops Miter, and the coronet of a Prieſt, which weſeethe wickedett wretches in the 
world may attaine unto, Againe-whereas the words of anorher verſe import thus much only : 
T hat chiltren gotten of cowardiſe, 
7 Be foule,and thoſe whom men deſpiſe, 
The ſame verily do imply alſo, that intemperance.Superſtition, Envy, and all other vices and ma- 
ladies - the mind, bripg forthno berter off-ſpripsg, Now whereas Homer ſaid excellent well in 
one p : ; 
Paris 
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Paris 4 coward thou art forſooth, 
For all thy face ſo faire and ſmooth, 
And in another, 
Sir HeCtor in the prime of age, 
With loudly looks and faire viſage, ' 
(For by theſe rermes and epithices he ſhewerth covertly that a man deſexveth blame and reproach, 
: who is endued with no better grace and gift than beauty) we may well ard fitly apply this reprs- 
henſion to ſuch like things : namely,to pluck downtheir peacocks plumes, who vaunt and glori- 
fe themſelves for matters of no moment-and value : teaching yourg men thereby, that tuch 
raiſes as theſe be no better than contumelies and reproaches: As for examp.e, when a man is 
{aluted in this manner: O moſt excellent for riches,for keeping a bountulull rable, formany ſersi- 
cours : right excellent for ſfingulargood reames of draught oxen, Caples and mules, for liables of 
| feeds and great horſes: yea, or thus moreover to the relt : © ſurpaſſing Oratour and of won- 
; derfull eloquence : for to ſpeake a truth, a man 1s to aime. at, excellency aud preference before 
others in good and honelt things, that in the chiefe and principal he may. be the higheſt andtor- 
| moſt: as alſo ingreat matters the greateſt : for the reputation thatgrowerh tromimall and baſe 
P things is diſhonourable; illiberable,vile,and of no worth, And verily this example lalt alledged, 
Y putteth us fixaightwaies in mind, to conſider berter the reprehenhons and praiſes which offer 
themſclves eſpecially inthe Poems of Homer : For certes, they give us expreſly co underſtand one 
notable inftru&ion,rto wit, not highly to eſteemethe gifts eher of body or of fortune, For firſt 
and formoſt (in thoſe ticles which chey give one to another in reciprocall greetings ) when they 
meer and ſhake hands,the —_—— not to ſalute by the name of Beauutull, Rich,or Arovg, but 
Commendations as tnelez | 
ON Ulyſſes, O moſt noble knight, from Jupiter firſt deſcended, 
Laertes ſonyfor wiſdome, and much wit ,yxt, mot commended, 
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O Hector, ſox of Priamus Kings ok =.1 —_—_—— 
Equallto Jove inwiſdome aud cunning, i has he» 
Likewiſe, I 


Achilles O of Peleus the moſt radonbted ſon, 
Chiefe £7 of the worthy Greeks $ heir light and ſhining ſun, 
a 3 . \ b 
Patroclus O ſon of Menztius, 
Hoſt lovely in my heart and graciow, | 
Semblably, when they are diſpoſed to revile and raunc, they twit not. qne another wich anyde- 
feRs and umperfeRions of the body,but touch them expreſly with the vices of the mind,afterthis 
Manner, - | x 2:44 eqentt Bit {2 26 2002dnG 
T how drunken ſot, as ſhameleſſe as the dogsthat uſe tobarkss + 1nd 11h, 
Thou coward baſe,as heartleſſe as the tags that run inparkgg 11 * \' 4. 
And thus, _ Te oc © hol 
T hou wrangling Ajax of Barratters chiefe 
Diviſing nought but evill and miſchiefe; 
Semblaby, | 
Idomeneus i» frappling prompt, | | 
What mean'ſt thox thus to prate ? 1 eve Pet the 020 
This babling litthe thee becomes, 2302 1 
= Such clattering men dohate, 8 
Ag alſo, 
O Ajax fie for (hame : how far out of the way 
Speake you, ſo bold aud malapart ? you brag too much1 ſay, 

Toconclude, 7/yſſe; revileth nor T; ber fates a, rermes : Thou halting and lame ſ{quire, 
thou bald-pate, thou coptank, thou that art camell-backr, or crump-ſhouldered : bur rather re- 
proacherh him with his vaine babling and undiſcreer language, Bur rathet on the InCON 
the mother of Vulcan, when ſhe ſpeaketh unto her ſon lovingly and in great. kindneſle of ) 
beginneth firſt with his lameneſſe in this manner, 11A 

Come hither my ſan,come to me,come ſweet heart, 

iP Ay poore limping creeple, come crook;-leg'd as thou art. LAI J0QLRS 
'By this it may appeare plainly that Homer derideth thoſe who thinke it a ſhame to be hal, 
,or otherwiſe umpotene, He is of opinion,chat nothing is blame-worthy which is nor diſ- 
honeſt: nor any thing diſhonett and ſhametnll, which came not by our own ſelves,but proceeded 
from fortune, And therefore theſe rwo great and fingularcommodiries, they are ſure to find,who 
be exerciſed in reading and hearing of Poets : the one rending to moderation and modeſty : in 
that they learneto reproach ng man odiouſly, bicterly, and fooliſhly with his fortune: the other 
unto magnanimity3 tor that they be taught themſelves ro make ve of their ownfortune : nor 
to be caſt down and troubled for any adverſe calamity that may happen; bur meckly and patiently 
to abide the frumps,{Coffs,and reproachfull rermes thar are 2iven themyea,and thelaughters act 
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ariſe thereupon. And verily evermore this ſentence of Phifemon ought to be ready at hand and re- 
ſound in their eares: 
Wothing there is more pleaſant and muſical 
Then him to abide who doth thee miſ-call, 
Howbeit,if any of theſe mockers deſerveto be rebuked and tauntedagaine,vantage would be ta- 
ken of the vices and imperfeions of their mind;and thoſe are ro be objected againtt them 3 for 
ſb Adraſts ina tragedy,when Alcmeon provoked him with theſe words, 
Alc. A ſiſter thou haſt (I tellthee rrue ) 
ho in husbands bloud her hands didembrue, 
Adr. Bat thou thy ſelfe,(I muſt tell plaine) 
T hy mether that bare thee haſt cruelly (ae, 
Por like asthey who whip and ſcourge garments,touch nor the ar alt : evenſo they that up- 
braid a man with infortunity, or reproach him for ſome defaniror blemiſh in his parentage, do 
like vaine fooles bear thoſe things that are withour, bur never come neare thequick, gor touch 
the ſoulene yer any thing which truly deſerverh corretion, blame, or biting, um 
Over and belide, as we ſhewed and taughr before, how to impeach and derogare tie credic 
of thoſe lewd ſentences aud dangerons ſpeeches, which otherwtnles we meer with iti Poeticall 
books, namely, by oppofing againttrhe ſame the good and grave ſaws. of worthy petſons, re- 
nowned as well for therrlearning as politick govertment : even (o, if wefind any civill,. honeſt, 
and profitable mattes inPoerry, we ought (as it were) ro nouriſh, confirme, andfirengthenche 
ſame by demonſtrations and teſtimonies Philoſophical: and' evermore to remember, that we 
aſcribe the firſtinvention of ſuch ſentences ro ſage Philoſophers: For a juſt, requiſite, and com- 
modious thing it is,that their credit ſhould be in that mannertormihedandamtiorized © namely, 
when thePoems which are pronounced upon the Stage in a theater; or ſang to the harp, orcaught 
unto children in ſchooles, do accord with the (evtentious counſels of Pyzhagoras, the inftructi- 
ons of Plato, and the precepts of Chilon: when, I ſay, the rules of Bias, ſhall rend to theſame 
end and effect as do thoſe leflons that childrenarero read'and learne, And therefore weare to 
reach and inſiru& chem thus much,not ſlightly and by the way,but carneftty and of purpoſe,rhar 
theſeplaces of Poets, 
Faire daughter mine;thou wert not boyne 
To naanage wars andarmes ſo dread: 
Mind thou loves fports,and think, ns ſcorne © 
Tojoyne young folks in marriage bed, 
Likew1e;: 
- Por Jupiter diFleafettis with thee, 

15344 . - 2 If that infirhtthonovermatthed bee, #EBE 
Nothing at all differ from this notable ſentence, Ty@$: aau74y. 7, e, Know thy ſelte: but carry the 
very lame ſenſe and meani 

Alſo theſe verſes, 
Like fooles, they do not know, iwis,. 
That halfe than whole much better is, 
Likewiſe, 
Evill counſels hurt no man ſo much, 
' As him that author is 'of ſuch, 
Are all one ineffe@ with the opinions anddiſcourſes of Plats in his dialogue Gorgias, and in his 
books of Commonweale; to wit, that more dangerons irfs ro do wrong than to ſufter injury ; 
and more damage commeth by giving than by receiving an abuſe, 
Allo to this verſe of eAſchylus, 
Be of good cheare: Exceſſive paine 
Cannot endure, nor long remaine : 
When wofull bate is at the higheſt, 
| T hen bleſſed boot (be ſure) is nigheſt. 
We muſt ſay:thatthey be the very ſame with that divulged ſenrence ſooften repeared by Epicw- 
rus, and ſo highly admiredby his followers; namely, That as great paines are 10s durable, ſo lon 
griefes are tolerable, And as the former member of this ſenrence was poo ms hg un by Xſ- 
chylw,ſo the other is a conſequent thereof and implied therein, For if a grieferhar 1s ſore and ve- 
hement endureth not; ſurely that which continverh cannot be violent or intolerable, 
Semblably this ſenrence of Theſpi the Poet in verſe, 
Thou ſeeſt how Jove all other gods 
For this doth far excell, 
Becanſe that lies he doth abhor, 
And pride of heart expell, 
He is not wont to langh and ſcorne, 
To frumpe he doth diſdaine : 
He only cannot kill of luſts 
And pleaſures which be vaine, 
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Is vatied by Plato inproſe, whenhe faith, that the divinepower is ſeated far from pleaſure and 
paine, AS forchele verſes of Barchylides, 
We held it true,aud ever will maintaine, 
That glory ſound and vertue doth endure, 
Great wealth and ſtore we take to be vaine, 
And may befall towile men andimpure, 
As alſo theſe of Exripides to thelike ſenſe ; 
Sage temperance 1 hold, we ought 
. Tohonour moſt in heart ; | 
For with good men it doth remaine, 
| And never will depart, 
As alſo theſe, ' 
When honour and worldly wealth you have, 
To furniſh your ſelves with vertuegake carey 
Without her, if riches you get andſave, 
| | Though bleſſedyou ſeemeyunhappy you are, , 
Containe they not anevident proofe and demonſtration of that which the Philoſophers teach 
2s touching riches and externa]l goods ; which without vertue profit not thoſe atall who are 
rolleſſed of them? And verily thus toreduce, and fitly ro accommodare the ſentences of Poers 
unto the precepts and prin. iples delivered by Philoſophers, will ſoon difſerer P from fa- 
bles,and pluck from it the maſque wherewith ir is diſguiſed 3 it will give, Tay, unto them an ef- 
fecuall power, that being profitably ſpoken, they may be thought ſerious and perſwafive: yea, 
and beſides, will make an overture and way unto the mind of a yonng lad, thar itmayencline the 
rather to Philoſophicall reaſons and diſcourſes : namely, when he having gotten ſome ſmatch 
and taſte already thereof,and being not void altogether of hearing good thivgs, he ſhallnot come 
altogether without judgement ; repleniſhed only with fooliſh conceirs and opinions which he 
hath evermore heard from his morhers and nurſes mouth, yea, and otherwhules (beleeve me} 
from his father, turour, and (choole-maſter: who will nor Rick in his hearingro repute forble{- 
ſed and happy, yea, and with greatreverence to give the worſhip to thole who are rich : bur as 
for death,paine,and labour,ro and in feare and horrour thereof: and contrariwiſe,to makeno 
reckoning and account of vertue, but to deſpiſe the ſame,and thinke it as good as nothing, with- 
our earthly riches and authority, Certes, when young men ſhall come thus rawly and ined 
to heare the deciſions, reaſons, and arguments of Philoſophers, flat contrary to ſuch opinions, 
they will at firit bemuch aſtonied, troubled, and diſquieted in their minds: andpomore ablero 
admit of the ſame,and ro endure ſuch do&rine, than they.who having a long time been pent in 
and kept in darke, canabide the glittering raies of the Sun-ſhine : unleſle they were acquainted 
before by little and lictle with ſome falſe and baſtard light, not altogerherſolively and cleare as ir: 
And even ſo,I ſay, young men mul be accuſtomed beloes -hand. yea.andfrom the very firft day, 
to the light of thetruth,entermingled ſomewhat withfables among thatrhey may the bercer en; 
dure the full light and fight of the cleare trath, withour any paine and offence atall, For whe 
they haye either heard or read before in Poems theſe ſentences : 
Lament we ought for infants at their birth, 
Extring 4 world of cares that they ſhall have: 
Whereas the deadwe ſhould with joy and mirth 
Accompany,and bring them ſo to grave, 
Alſo, 
Of worldly things we need no more but twaine, 
For bread to eat, the earth doth yeeldus graine : 
And for to quench our thirſt, the river cleere 
Afﬀords us drinke, the water faire and ſheere, 
Likewie, 
O tyranny ſo low'd, and inrequeſt 
With barbarowbut hatefullto the reſt. 
Laſt ly, 
The higheſt pitch of mans felicit ”z 
To f-ele the leaſt part of adverſity. 
Leſle troubled they are and grieved in eb B hen they ſhall heare in the Philoſophers ſchoo'es, 
Thar we are to.make noaccount of death as a thing rouching us : That the Riches of nature are 
definite and limited: Thar felicity and ſoreraigne happineſſe of man, lieth not in great ſums of 
money.ne yetin the pride of managing State-affaires, nor indignities and great authority, but 
in a quier lite free from paine and torrow: in mioderatingall paſſions, andin a diſpefition ofthe 
mind kept within the compaſſe of Nature,To conclude.in regard hereof,as alſo for other reaſons 
before alledged. A young man had need robe well guided and directed in reading of Poets, ro 
the end thar he may be ſent tothe ſtudy of Philoſophy nor forettalled with finifter lurmiſes ; but 
rather iufficient'y inftruced before and prepared, yea, and made friendly and familiar thereto by 
the meanes of Poetry, . 
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The Summary. 


Y good right, this preſent diſcourſe was next unto the former twaine, For ſceing we are nat borne 
B into this world learned ; but before we can fpeake onr ſelves ſenſibly or any thing to reaſon, we ought 
to have heard men who are able to deliver their minds withyadgement ſto the end,that by their arde and 
help we may be batter framed and fitted to the way of vertue : requiſite it is, that after the tmbibition of 
good nurture in childhood,and ſome liberty and licenſe giventotravell inthe wa of Poets, accor- 
ding to the rules above declared; young menthat are ſtudents ſhould advance forward,and monnt up in- 
to hrgher ſchooles, Now, for that inthe time when this Author, Plut:tch, lived, beſides many good 
beak pt ovre were a great number of profeſſowrs inthe liberall Sciences,and namely into thoſe Cities,iu= 
to which Barbariſme crept CO_ propoſeth and ſetteth down thoſe precepts now which they are ro 
follow andobſerve that go to heare publike Lettures, Orations, and DrſÞut ations thereby ro know how to 
behave On there ; which training haply may reach to all that which we ſhall heare ſpoken elſe- 
where 3 andis materiall fo make us more learned and better mannered, tn the firſt place therefore he 
ſheweth that at what time 4s we grow #0 yeares of diſcretion we ſhould have a feel:ng of onr ipnoranceyxto 
the endthat we may be defrrous to learne,and afterwards heare willingly, For to encreaſe our aſfettion, 
he toucheth thoſe dangers into which they fall, who will needs be teachers before they be tagyhtthem- 
ſelves: adjoyning heyeto thoſe vices and inconveniences which a young man istotakg heed of in hearing, 
arid above all ot hers to beware of envy: 4s alſo on the other fide what he ought to ſtudy. Now, for chat 
impoſſible it is, that teachers ſhould be perfeft and fully accompliſhed in all Dong), he proceedethro de+ 
elare with what mind and ſpirit we ſhould take knowledge, andconſfider of their imperfettions ; giving 
withall an advertiſement how to avoid another extremity, towit, an exceſſive admiration of him that 
ſpeaketh, namely, to leave the principall ſubſtance of doftrine: the which willbe ſe much more arcep- 
ved, in caſe it be commended and adorned with eloquente, He cammeth afterwards ro trexre of thoſe 
problemes and queſtions which may be propoundedin companies and meetings : atſo of the pleafurethat 
Ie ought totake whenwe are told the truth: in ſuch ſort, that as we are not to emvy them far their ex 
Feltency who fpeake any thing to raiſe and ſet us aloft * ſo, onthe contrary fide we ought to carry with us 
thither a (pirit favourable, gracious, well prepared, hating flattery, loving reprehenſron:gpatient,uoid 
ich we ſee 1n over- blunt aud dull natures, neither priſumptuons vor yer diſ- 
conraged, but keeping a good meaſure and meane between vaine curioſity and chat ſ pine ſlaath and 
idleneſſe which is inthe moſt part of thoſe that be heavers, To canclud*., be would have him that hath 
diligently beard a certaine time,and with diſcretion, toexerciſe himſelf in d:9ifing and inventing ſome- 
thing of his own, in ſuch ſort that he may put the ſame forth, ſo, as the outward part may diſcover well 
what goodne ſe e thereliecth incloſed within, 
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His little Treatife ( my friend Nicandey ) which being garhered and compiled by Rarts, 
as my leiſure would ſerve, As touching the manner of hearing,..I lately pur in writing, 
and ſend here unto you, To the end that you being delivered now from the ſubjeRKion of 
Maſters, who were wont to omen you, and having put on yourvirile robe and 
grown to mans eſtate, may know how to heare him that giverh you good counſe!l, For this li- 
centious eaſement and delivery from all government, which ſome young mentor defauir of good 
nurture and educationdo untruly terme Lyberty,ſerteth over them more rough Lords and harder 
Maſters by tar than were thoſe teachers,tutors, and governours, under whom they wereawed in 
their childhood.te wit,their own irregular luſts, and unordinate appetites, which now be ( as ir 
were) diſchained and ler looſe, Fer, hike as a woman (to uſe the words of Herodstxs) no ſooner 
doth off her ſmock or inner veſtvre,but therewithall ſhe catteth off all ſhamefaſineſſe and mo- 
deſty ; even ſo, ſome young menthere be, who together with the garments of infancy and 


childhood lay by all grace;ſhame.,and feare: ſo that being once diveſted of thar habit and apparel * 


which became them 1o we'l, and gavethem a modeſt and ſober countenance, they are ftraight- 
wates full of {tubbornneſſe and dilgbedien:e, As for your ſelfe, who have oftemimes heard, 
that To "vey God, and to obey Reaſon is all one, you ought to thinke, that the wiſer ſort, and 
ſuch as have wit indeed, repme not the paſſage and change from childhood ro mans eſtate, an 
abſoluce deliverance and freedome from commandement and ſubjeQion,bur an exchanze only of 
the commander: {or that their life infteadeither ofa mercenary hireling, or fome Maſter bovghr 
with a peeceof money, who was wont to ooverne it in their nonage atid minoriry, rakerh 
then a divineand heavenly guide ro condu&iit, even Reaton: nnto which they that yeeld them- 
telves obeiſant,areto be repured only free aud at liberty, For they alone live as they would. _ 
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have learned co will that which they ſhould : whereas if our ations and affe&ions both be 
diſordinate and not ruled by reaſon, the liberty of our free-will is ſmall, Nender and feeble, 
yea, and intermingled forthe molt part with much repentance, Like as therefore ameng new 
Burgoviſes ( who lately are enrolled Free Demizens co enjoy the Franchiſes and priviledges of 
ſome City) they that were meere aliens before, and firavgers new come from far and remote 
parts, find themſelves grieved at the firft with many things chat are done, yea, 2nd complaine 
thereof: bur ſuch as had been inhabirancs there ſometime before they were madecitizens, who 
partly by education were inured,and partly by cuftome and converfing,familiarly acquainted with 
the aws and cuſtomes of the place, never thanke much,bne can brooke well z and 
o with patience allcharges and impofitions laid upon them 3 So ir beheoveth that a young man 
ould a long time have been bred up and ( as it were) halfe nurſed in Philoſophy , accuttomed 
(Ifay) he onghtto have beentromrthe beginning with intermingling all chat he learnerh or hea- 
reth in his render yeares,with Philoſophicall reatons, that being thus made tractable, gentle ,and 
familiar before hand, he might now betake himlelfe wholly and in earneſt ro Philoſophy: 
which alone is able to array and adorne men withrhoſe robes and ornaments of reaſon 
which are man-like indeed, and every way . Moreover, ſuppoſe Soup be well plea- 
ſed andcontent to give care unto that which Theophraffus hath written of hearing ; which of all 
the five ſenſes given us by nature, preſemteth both the moft and alſo the greateft paſſtons untothe 
mind, For there isno obje@ of the eye, nothing that we taſte or rouch that canſerh ſuch exra- 
ſies, ſo violent troubles or ſudden frighrs, as choſe which emer and pierce into the ſoule by the 
meanes of ſomenoiſes, ſounds and voices, incident to our hearine, Andalbeit this ſenſe lierhns 
open andexpoſed to paſſions,yet is It more fit roadmir reaſon than ſuch affections: for many pla- 
ces therebe andparrs of the body that make way and give entrance unto vices to pafle unto rhe 
ſoule : bur the only handle ( as may fo ſay ) wherewith vertue may take hold of young men are 
their eares: provided alwaies, that they were keept cleane abd neat arthe firſt from all flatrery, 
and defended againſt corrupt and lewd ſpeeches that they tonth'rhem nor. 

Good reaſon therefore had Xenocrares to give order that children ſhould have certaine au- 
rielers or bolſters deyiſed to hang abour their eares for theirdefence, rather than'fencers and 
ſword-players : for that theſeare in danger onlyto have their eares ſpoyled with knocks or cuts 
by weapons: but theother, to have their manners corcnpted and marred with pa ſpeeches, 
Neither yr of Yenecrates his meaning, _ — altogether'ot , and 
co commend deatenefſe : but ro admoniſh and exhort them'ſo long to torbeare the hearing of 
evill words,andro take heed, untill other good ſayings, entertained and nouriſhedthere, in long 
continuance of time by Philoſophy, had faſed the place, and were weltſerled in thatpart whi 
is moſt eafie to be moved and perſwaded by ſpeech: where being once lodged, they mighr as 
good ſentinels and guards preſerve and the ſame. Bias verily, that ancient RnEagcon- 
manded by King Amaſi:to ſend unto him the beſt and worſt piece of a beaſt killed for ſacrifice, 

lncked forth che rongue only, and ſenc ic him ; giving him thus mugh c ro underfiand, 
har ſpeech is the cauſe borh of moſt good, and alto of greateſt harme, Many there be alſo, who 
ordinarily when they kiſle lirtle children bothtouch their eates withall,and alſo bid rhem do the 
like : infmuating thus much covertly,by way of mirth and ſporr;Thar they are to love thoſe who 
profit them and do them yoo by their eares,. For this is certaine and evident. thata young man 
deprived and debarred of hearing, being able to tafte and conceive reaſon, will not omly become 
barren altogerter of from, and put not ſo much as any buds andflowets at all, which may give 
ſome hope of vertue: bur alſo conrariwiſe, willſoonturneto vice.and ſend torch of his corrupe 
mind many wild and ſavage ſhoots, like as a ground neglected and untilled, beareth nothing buc 
briers,brambles,and hurrfall weeds, For the motions and inclinations unto pleaſures, and the fi- 
yiſter conceits and ſuſpitions ot paines and travels (which are yo ſtrangers to us tis, entring in 
directly from without forth by themſelves, or elſe let inbyevill fi 10ns, burinbred with us, 
and thenaturall ſources of infinite vices and maladies ) if a man ſuffer to run on end wichthe 
ranes at largezwhirher by natute they would go, and not cur them off by ſage remonſtrances, or 
divert them another way,and thereby reformerhe defau!r of nature; ſurely there were not upon 
the face of the eatth any wild beaſt bur would be more rame and gentle than man, Foraſmuch 
as therefore the ſenſe of hearing bringeth unto young men ſo great profit, and nolefſe perill with 
it, Iſuppoſe it were well done.if aman would eftſoones borh devile with himlſele, and alfo dif 
courſe with others,as touching rhe order and manner of hearing, Foraſmuch'as wedo ſee moſt 
menin this point to offend and erre, it that they exerciſe themſelves in ſpeaking before they 
were uſed to heare:ſuppoſing that good ſpeech requireth a kind of diſcipline,medication,and pra- 
Qticeereit be learned: as for heating, though men uſeit withour any arr.it makes no matter how, 
yer they may receive profit thereby as they thinke. And verily,alben ar Tennis play they that pra- 
ctice the feat thereot, learne ro take the ball as it commeth, and alſo roftrike and ſend itfrom 
them againe, both ar once, yet in the uſe of ſpeech it is otherwiſe: For to receive it well goeth 
beſore the utteranceand delivery thereof: like as conception and retention of the ſeed, doth 
precede birth of the infant, Ir is ſaid, Tharthe egges laid by foules, called wind-egges, as rhey 
proceed of imperfect andfalſe conceptions, fo tes are the rudiments and beginmngs of ſach 
fruits as never will qui: ken and have life; even {o, The ſpeeches that young men let fall, fach'1 
meane 
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meane as neverknew how to heare,nor were wontto receive profit by hearing, are nothing elle 
indeed but very wind: and asthe Poer faith, | 

Words vaine, obſcure,and fooliſh every one, 

Which under clouds ſoone vaniſh and be gone, 

Cerres ifthey would powreforth any liquor our of one veſlell into anorher,theyare wont to 
encline and turne down the mouth of the one, ſo, as the ſaid liquor may paſle into the receptorie 
without ſhedding any part thereof, leſt inſtead of an infuſion indeed there be an effuhon only 
and ſpiling of the ſame: and yettheſe men cannot learneto beattentiveand give good eare un- 
to others.10 asnothingdo elcape them which is well and profitably delivered, Bur here is the 
greatett toily and molt ridiculous, that if they meer with one who can relate the order of a teaſt 
or creat dinner, diicourie from point to point of a ſolemne ſhew or pompe, tell a tale of ſome 
dreame. or make report of a quarrell and brablement between him and another, they harken 
with great filence,bid him ſay on,and will mifle never a circumſtance: Ler another mandraw 
them apatt.to teach them ſome good and profitable leflon, ro exhortthem co their duty, to ad- 
moniſh and tell them ofafaulr, to reprove them wherein they did amiſſe, or to appeaſe their 
mood whenthey be incholer,they cannot abide and indure him: for eitherthey will ſer in hand to 
argueand refnte him by arguments, contending and conteſting again(t that which hath been ſaid, 
(it they be able ſoro do: ) or if they find themielves too weake, they link away, and run thither 
where they may heare ſome other vaine and fooliſh diſcourſes, deſirous to fill their eares ( Hke 
naughty and rotten veſſels) with any thing rather than that which is good and neceſſary. They 
that would keep and order horles well, reach them to have a good mourh,to reign light,and ro 
obey the bir: even ſo, they that bring up children as they ought, make them obſequentand o- 
obeiſant ro reaſon, by teaching them to heare much and ipeake little, ,For Spintharws prailing 
Epaminondas upon a time:gaveout thus much of him ; That he could hardly meer with another 
man who knew more than he,and ſpake lefle. And it is commonly ſaid, that nature her (elfe hath 
given to each of vs bur -one tongue andtwoeares, becauſe we ought ro heare more thariwe 
ipeake, Now as ſilence and Taciturnity is every whereand at all times a tingular and ſure orna- 
ment of a young man; 10 eipecially, it when he heareth another man to ſpeake he interrupt and 
trouble him not, nor bay and barke ( as it were ) at every word: but although he do nor very 
welllike of his ſpeech, yet hath patience andforbeareth, giving him leavero make an-end: and 
when he hath finiſhed his ſpeech, {erterh nor upon him preſently, nor beginneth our of hand to 
confure him, byt ſuffereth him to pauſe awhile, and as efſchynes ſaith, giveth him 1ome time to 


| breath and berhink himſelf co ſee; 1f haply he think it good to adde any more tothat which hath 


been delivered already, or change ſomewhat, or elſe rerra& and unſlay ſomethwg : Whereas they 
that by and by cur a man off withcontradi&ions.and neither hear,nor are well heard chemicir es, 
bur are everreplying vpon other whiles they ſpeake, obſerve no decorum nor grace at ajl, bur 
ſhew a very undecent.and upſceemely behaviour, Bur he that is accuſtomed to heare patiently,and 
with a modeſt and ſobeggountenance, better conceiveth and reteineth the good things urtered, 
and withall hathmore lezſure ro marke.,obſerve,and diſcernethat which is either unprofitable or 
falſe: He ſheweth himſeife behdes xo bea lover of the truth,and is not taken for a litigiousqua- 
.reller,a raſh wrangler,or a bitter brawler, And therefore,ſome there be who not unaptly ſay That 
we oughtno lefle, but rather more, to void out of the minds of young men thar preiumprio 
and fooliſh opinion which they have of their own ſelves, than to x1d _ exclude the wi ow 
aire our of leather baggs or bladders wherewith they are puft and blown vp, if we meane to in- 
fuſe and putany good thing into them: for otherwiſe.if rhey be (till full of thar ſwelling wind of 
arrogancy and overweening of themſelves,they will never receive and admit any goodnefle, 
Moreover, envyaccompanied with a maligne eye andill will isgood inno action whatſoever 
where it 1s preſent : bur as it is an impediment and hinderanceto all honeſt cauſes ; ſo ic is the 
worit counteller and affiftant that he can haveyho would be an auditor, making a!) thoſe things 
that beprofitable and for his benefit to ſeeme odious, unpleaſant, harſh to the eare, and hatrdiy 
admitred ; for thatthe nature of envious perſons is,to take more mm in-any thing elſe than 


'In that which is well ſpoken, And verily, whoſoever repineth and is vexed atthe heart to ſee 0- 


chersrich;beauritull. orin authority,is only envious : for grieved he is at the welfare of others : 
bur he that taketh diſcontentment in hearing a wiſe and ſententious ſpecchy is offended with the 
oood of his ownſelfe: for, like as the light is a benefit ro them that ſee ; even ſo is ſpeech un- 
tothe hearers.,it they willembrace and entertaine the ſame: As for thoſe kinds of envy which 
ariſe in regard of other things, there be ſome naughty paſſions and vitious conditions of the 
mind beſides that breed and ingerderthem : but that manner of envy,which is conceived againſt 
them that ſpeake excellenr.y well, ſpringeth from a certaine importunate defire of vaine glory, 
and unjuſt ambition, which will nor ſuffer him that is ſo indiſpoled to give eare and mend unto 
the words ſpoken. but troublerh,diſquiererh.and diftraQteth the mind and underſtanding : both 
ro conſider at one infant his own ſtateand ſufficiency, whether it be interiour to the conceit and 
eloquence of the ſpeaker : and allo to regard and looke upon the countenance of other hearers. 
whether they take contentment and are in admiration of him that maketh the ſpeech : yea, and 
withall, if happily he be praiſed, the ſame mind is wonderfully galled and amazed.angry.and rea- 
dy to fall out with all that be preſent, incaſethey approve his ipeech with applauſe, a 4 
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letterh flip alſo and rejeterh the matter and good ſayings that were delivered already 3 for chat 
the remembrance thereof 1s uniavoury aſanc : and till he is diſquieted and wor- 
cerh not what to Ry our the relf with feare and tremblig, left happily chey ſhould be ber- 
ter chan the former,never ſo deſirous tharthe ſpeakets ſhotild haffen'to an end and have done; 
25 when theydiſcourſe and ſpeakebeſt, Now when the Sermor is ended, and the aiduory diſ- 
ſolved : what doth this envious ſpirit then ? Not ruminare, be you ſure, notconfider of the rea- 
ſons and matter delivered ; but he ftirreth the affeftions and opinions Araightwaies, and ga- 
thereth voices (as it were in a (rutiny) of the andience, Ifhemeet with any chatgive our good 
words to the praiſe of the Preacher, rhem he avoidethand fleerh from, as 1t he were ina tur- 
ous fit of madnefſe : hapnerh heupon ſuch as findfaulr, and be ready ro miſconſirue and pervert 
the words that were ſpoken tothe wort ſenſe : cheſe are ae £4-1er he loveth alife,co them he 
runneth,and with them he ſorteth and keeperh company: Bur ſay that he finderh none of that 
diſpoſtion,ſo as he cannot wreft any words to a wrong cofftrudtion, then hetalleth co make 
compariſons, and ro ſet againſthim others yorwger than he ; who of che ſame cheame have dil- 
courled better, with moreplauſible utterance and greater force of dloquence: heneyer ceaſerh 
nor giverh overcorrupting,mifinterpreting, and difgracingthe whole ſpeech, untill he have made 
theiame alrogether unprofitable and without any 'edificacton at all ro his own ſelfe, It behoverh 
therefore, that he who defiterh to heare, rakerriice( for the cime) with ambition ; rotheend 
that he may give care with parience and mildnefſe unto him rhat maketh an oration or ſermon, 


and carry himſelfe no otherwiſe than if he were admitted ro ſome ſacred and feltvall banket, or 


an invited gueſt to the firſt fruits of a ſolemne ſacrifice; ren Hap eloquence when he hath 
ſpoken well and ſufficiently ro the point in any martter,accepting favourably,and in belt pair, his 
od will, co deliver and communicate to ſuchrhings as tie knew, abd rg perſwade his 
earers with thoſe reaſons and motives which had' itidac Tat perwaded hiocke. Neither 
muſt our auditots make this reckoning and 'condufion; That whatſoever bath been ſingularly 
well delivered by the ſpeaker, oight'to be aſcribed'ro chance andforrune, as ifhe had ler tall his 
wordsat a vencure*: bor — the ſamets his diligence,labotir;and art : y e ought tc 
imiratethe ſame with a kind of 'zeale and'admiifition, But whereas he hath faulted and done 
amiſſe, ir is the part of at hearex to bend r= rh and conhider well ahd circumſpedtly, what 
isht the canſe and occaſion be ofſach exrvnt: Forlike as (Sony to Xenophon ) good hous- 
holders know how to make* profit and ufe,” as'well of rheirenemies as their friends ; even {o 
they thar be vigilanc andartentive hearers'rakegobe, nor only by them rhatſpeake well, burby 
thoſe alfo thar'miſle and faile of rheir py : tor'batren, rriviall, and ſtale invention ; impra- 
per,vaine,and wſignificant words 3 forced, and foolſh figures ; abrupt, fond,andunſeemly brea- 
kings forch with joyto ſome praiſe; and ach like impertinences or deteRs, which oftentimes be» 
fall unto chem thar-ipeake in publike place , are ſooner eſpied by,us that ate hearers, chan obſer- 
ved by themſelves who ate the ſpeakers, And therefore we ate to rratisfer the” inquiſition and 
correctionof any ach faule,ttom them to our ſelves,by examining whether we alſo may not fault 
likewiſe before we be aware ?' For there is nothing inthe world moreeafie than for a man to. 
blame and reptrehend his neighbour: bur ſuch areprehenſion verily is vaine and unprofitable,un- 
lefle it have areferencetocorre&and amend hike errowrs in himſelfe, In which regard every 
one ovght'to be'ready 11 this caſe, — to the advertiſement of Plato, to ſay unto himlelfe, 
Amnor Talſo ſach a one? Or, do notIrhelemblable otherwhiles ? For even as welee our own 
eyes ſhining within the ball of apple of INS eye, ſo we ought by the forme and man- 
mer of orhermens orations to take the patterne'and tepreſenration of ourown; to the end thar, 


we benot too forward and bold in others,but may more carefully take heed ro our ſelves. 


whey we likewiſe cometo ſpeake, To his purpoſe alſo ir would do very well to make a kind of 
conference and compariſon 11 this manner ; dy; co retire our {elves apart when we have 
heard one make an oration.andto take in handfome poinrs which we'thinke had nor been.well 
and ſufficiently handled,and then toaffay either to ſupply rhar which was defeRivein ſome, or 
ro correct what was amiſle in'others: orelſero vity theſame marter in othet words,or atlealt- 
wiſeto diſcourſe altogethet thereof with new reafons and atguments 3 'like as Plato hjnnſelfe did. 
upon the oration of Lyſas, For; I affure you, no hard mittexir is,. bur very eahe to contradict 
the oration and reaſon by another pronounced ; mary roſet a better by ir,that is a peece of work 
right hard and difficuir. Much like, as when a certaineLacedetnonianheard that PhilipKing of 
Macedon had demoliſhed and razed the Ciry Olyarbus, Hath he ſo? quoth he, Bur heis notable 
co {et up ſuch another, Now whenas we ſhall ſee rhat intreatirg of the ſame (ubjet and argu- 
ment there 15 nogreat differencebetween our own doings and other mens before us, and har 
we have not fir excelled rhem, we ſhall be reclaimed much fromthe contemptot others, and 
quicklyrepreſle and tay our own preſumptnous pride and ſelfe-love ſceing ir thus checked bythis 
trialland compariton, And verily, to admire other 'mens doites, as it isa thing adverie and op- 
pohre to deſpilivg, ſo ir isa fignof a mildernature, and more enclined to indifferency andequi- 
ty. Bur even hereinalſo there would benolefſe heed raken'(if nor more) than'inthe concewpr 
beforefaid : for as rhey which are ſo preſumptuous, bold, and oiven ſo much to diſpraiſe andde- 
ſpie others, receiveleſſe good and ſmaller profit by hearing 3 ſothe fimple and harme'eſle ſorr, 
addifted overmuch' ro others, and havingchemi'in admiration, are more ſubjeQ to rake harme 
and kurt thereby : verifying this ſentence of Heraclitas, A 


ea, and he ovght to. 
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A fooliſh ſot aftonied is anone 
| At all he heares,or ſeeth done. 

As for the praiſes therefore of him that ſpeakerh, we ought favourably and of courſe without 
oreat affeftarion to paſſe them our of our mouths: in giving credit unto their reaſons and ar- 
guments We are to be more wary and circumſpect : and as rouching the phraſe, utterance, and 
ation of thoſe that exerciſe to make ſpeeches, we mult both ſee and heare the ſame with a ſ(ing!e 
heartand a kind affection : As for theurility and truth ot thoſe matters which aredelivered, we 
ſhould examine and weigh the ſameexaCtly and with more ſeverity of judgement, Thus we who 
be hearers ſhall avoid the ſuſpitions of evill will and hatred, and they againe that are ipeakers 
ſhall do us no harme, For oftentimes it falleth out that upon a ſpeciall fanhe and good liking un- 
ro thoſe that preach rnto us, we takelefſe heed to our ſelves, and by our credulity admit and 
embrace from theirlips many falſe and erronious opinions, TheLacedzmonianrulers and Lords 
of the Councell of State,npon a time liking well ot the good adviceand opinion of a perion who 
was anill liver, cauſed theiame to be delivered openly by another of approved lite and good re- 
putation : whereinthey did very wilely,and as prudent politicians, to acculiome the people forto 
afte& the behaviour and honeſt carriage of their counſellors, rather than to reſpect their words 
only, Butin Philoſophy ir is otherwiſe : For we mult lay af:de the reputation of the man who 
hath in publikeplace ſpoken his mind: and examine the matter apart by itſelte : For that, like as 
in war (we ay ) therebe many falſe alarmes: ſo alſo inan auditory there paſſe as many vanities : 
The goodly gray beard and hoary head of the ſpeaker, his ſolemne geliure and compoling of his 
countenance, his grave eye- brows, his gloxious words in behalfe of himſelfe : bur aboveall, the 
acclamarions,the applauſe and clapping of hands,the leaping and ſhouting of the anders by and 
thoſe that are preſent in place, areenough otherwhiles rorrauble and attoniſh the ſpirits of a 
young hearer,who is not wellac uainted with ſuch matters, and carry him away pertorce as it 
were with a ftreame : Over and beſides, thereis in the very file and ſpeech ir ſelfe a ſecrerpower 
able robeguile and deceivea young novice: namely, if itrunround away, ſmooth, and pleaſant, 
and if withall there bea certaine affected gravity, and artificiall port and loftineſſe,to fer out and 
grace the matter, Andeven as they that play uponthepipe, be itcorner, recorder of fife, faulr 
many times inmuſicke, and are not perceived by the hearers: ſo a braveand elegant tongue,a co 
piousand gallant oration,dazeleth the wits of thehearer, ſo as he.cannor judge ſoundly of the 
matterin hand, Melanthys being demanded upona time, what hechought of a Tragedy of Dio- 
genes: I could notſee it ( quoth he ) tor ſo many words wherewith it was choaked up. Bur the 
Orationsand declamations for the moſt part ot theſe Sophilters, who make ſhew ot their elo- 
quence,not only have their ſentences covered ( as it were) with vailes and curtaines of words, 
but that which more is, they themſelves do dulce their voice by the means of (I wor noc what) 
deviſed nores, ſoft ſounds, exquilite and muſicall accents in their pronunciatfon, 1o 2s they ra- 


'Viſh chewirs of the hearers, and tranſport them beſide themſelves: leading and carrying them 


which way they li: and thus for a certaine little vaine pleaſure that they give, receive againe ap- 
plauſe and glory mtich more vaine : Infomuch, as that befallerh properly unto them which by re- 
port Dionyſ anſwered upon atime : whoſeemed to promileuntoa famous minſrell tor his ex- 
cellent play inan open Theatre.to reward him with great gitts,gave himinthe end juſt nothing, 
bur ſaid, he had recompenſed him ſufficiently already: For look ( quoth he )how much pleaſure 
E havereceivedfromthee by thy ſong and minſtreliey, ſo much contentment and joythou hat 
had from me by hoping for ſome great reward, And verily ſuch recompenceas this havethoſe 
Sophifters and great Oratours at their hearers hands : For admiredthey are ſolongas they fitin 
their chaire, and give delight unto their auditory: No ſooner istheir ſpeech ended, bur gone is 
thepleaſure of the one.and the glory of the other, Thus the Auditors ipend theirtime, and the 
ſpeakers employ their whole life in vaine, For this cauſe ir behoveth a young heaterro ſequeſter 
and ſeraſidethe ranke ſuperfluity of words, and to ſeeke after the fruit it ſelfe: and hereinnor 
c© imitate women that plait and make garlands of flowers, but to follow the Bees *Forthoſe wo- 
menlaying for.and chooſing faire lowers and odoriferous, herbs, twiſt, plat, and compoſe them 
ſo, as they make thereof apeeceof worke ( 1 muft needs ſay ) plealant to the ſenſes; bur fruitleſle 
alrogether,and nor laſting above oneday : whereas the Bees flying oftentimes over and overthe 
meadows full 'of violets, Roſes,and Croytoes, light at leygth upon Thyme, an hearbe of a molt 
ſtrong ſent,and quick rafte,and there ſettle, 
Intending then great paine« totake 
T he yellow honey for to make. | + +, : 
And when they have gathered from them ſomeprofitable juyceor liquor to ſerve their turne,they 
flye away unto their proper worke and buſinefle: Semblably ought an auditor who is ftudious of 
skilland knowledge,and hath his mind and underſ{tardive free from paſſions, to ler paſſe afteed, 
flonriſhing,and ſuperfluous words, yea, and ſuch matters alſo as be ficfor the Stage and Theatre, 
reputing them to beſood meet for drone Bees (I meaneSophiſters) and nothing good for honey: 
and rather with diligence and atrentive heed to ſound the very depth and profound intention ot 
the ſpeaker,for todraw that which is good andprofitable: remembring ettſoones,thar he 1s nor 
come thither as toa Theatre.either to ſee ſports and paſtimes, or to heare muſick and Poeticall 
fables, but into aſchoole and auditory,ſorto learne how to amend ard refogme his life by the rule 
of 
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of reaſon, And therefore he muſt enter into his ownheart and examine himſelfe when he is 
alone, how he was moved and afte&ed with the Lecture or ſermon that he heard ; conlider ( 1 
ſay) and reaſon he ought with himlelfe whether he find any turbulent paſſions of his mind there- 
by dulced and appealed 3 wherher any or heavinefle that trouble him be mitigared and 
allwaged ; whether his courage and c e of heart be more reſoluteand better confirmed 3 
and in one word; whether he feele any inftin& unco vertue and honefty, ro be more kindled and 
enflamed, When we tife our of the Barbars chaire, we thipke it meer preſentlyro conſulr with 2 
mixrour or looking-glafſe ; weftroke our head to ſee whether he hath polled and notred ir well; 
weconſider and peruſe our beard and every haire whether we have the right cur,and be trimmed 
as we ought: a ſhame it were then to depart from a Schoole, or a Lecture, and not ummediatly 
ro retire apart and view our mind well, whether it have laid away any fookſh thought that trou- 
bled it : whether it be eaſed of ſuperfluous and wandring thoughts that clogged it: and be there- 
by more lightſome and pleaſant, For neicher a Baine and Stuphe, as Arifon faith, nor a Sermon 
doth any goodsif the one do nor ſcoure the skin,and the other clenſe the hearr, 

A young man therefore isto take joy and delight if he have made profic by a Le&ture, or be 
better edifhed by hearing aſermon, And yet I write not this;as if this pleaſure ſhould be the final 
end that he propoſeth to himſelfe when he goerh to fuch a Lecture or Sermon, neither would 1 
have him thinke that he ſhould depart our of the Philoſophers ſchoole with a merry notefing- 
ging jocundly,or with a freſh and cheerefull countenance: ne yet to uſe meanesto be perfumed 
with {weet odours and oyntments, whereas he hath more need of Embrochations, Fomentati- 
ons,and Cataplaſmes : but to take it wall and be thanktull.if haply by ſome ſharpe words and cur- 

ing ſpeeches, any man hath cleanſed and purified his hearr tull'of cloudy milts and palpable dark- 
=» like as mendrive Bee-hives and rid away Bees with {moake, For albeit, he that preacherh 
unto athers ought not to be alrogerher carelefle and negligent in his ile, bur that it may carry 
with it ſome p , delearion and grace, as-well as probability and reaſon : yer a young man 
when he commerh to heare ſhould nor and ſomuch rtherenpor, but have lea(t regard chereto, 
eſpecially at the firſt I (I will not ay) bur he may well enough have an eye unto 
italſo, For like as thoſethatdrinke, after they have once quenched their rhisft, haveleiſure to 
peruſe the. cups and turne themabour every way,to view and confder the worke engraven or im- 
printed upon them : evenſo, when a oung Rudent or auditor is well repleniſhed and furniſhed 
with doctrine, after he hath brear pauſed a while, may be permnted toconfider farther 
of the ſpeech, namely, what eleganc and copious phraſes it hath, As forhim, who at the very 
beginning attendeth not, nor cleaveth unto the matter and ſubſtance, bur hunteth after the lan 

wage only, deſiring that it ſhould be pure Arrticke, fine, and ſmooth: I can likenſuch a oneto 
ED being empoyſoned will notdrinke any Antidote or counterpoiſcn, unlefle the por or 
cup wherein it is be made of Colian earth in Artica: or who in the cold of winter will not 


weare a garment,except it were made of the wool! rhat came from the Attick ſheeps back; bur- 


had rather fit Rill idle doing nothing and ſirring nor, with ſome thin mantleand overworne ga- 
berdine caſt over him, ſuch as be the orations of Zyſ7as his perning, The errours committed in 
rhis kind have been the cauſe why there is found ſo little wit and underftanding, and contrari- 
wiſe ſo much tongue and bibble-babble, ſuch vaine charrering about words in young men 
throughout the Schooles : whonever obſerve the life, the deeds, the carriage and demeanour in 
State-government of a Philoſopher, bur giveallpraiſe and commendation to his fine termes and 
elegant words,only ſerting out his eloquence, ation and ready delivery of his oration, bur will 
not inany wile learne or enquire whether the matter ſo utrered be profitable or unprofitable, ne- 
ceflary or vain and ſuperfluous, "LD 
Next £0 theſe precepts, how we ſhould heare a Philoſopher rodiſcourſe at large and with a 
continued ſpeech, there followerh in good conſequence a rule and advertiſement as touching 
ſhort queſtions andproblemes, A 'man that commeth as a bidden gueſt unto a great ſupper, 
ought to becontent with that which is ſet before bimupon thetable, and neither to call for any 
viandselſe, nor to find fault with thoſe that are preſent: He alſo chatis inviced toa Philoſophi- 
call feaſt or banker ( as I may ſay ) of diſcourſes, in caſe they be matters and queſtionscertaine 
and choſen long before forto be handled, ought to donorhing elſe bur heare with patience ard 
filence him thar ſpeaketh : for they that difiract and hale him away to other theames, interpo- 
ſing interrogations and demands.or otherwiſe move doubts or make oppolitions as he ſpeaketh, 
are troubleſome and unportunate hearers,ſuch as be unſociable and accord not with an auditory; 
who beſides that they receive no profit themſelves, difturbe both the ſpeaker and the ſpeechal- 
ſo, Byt incaſethe party that Randerh ad oppoitum, do of himfelfe will and pray his anditors to 
aske him queſtions.and to propoſe what they will; then they ought ro propound ſuch demands 
as be eitber neceſlary orprofitable, Klyſes, verily in Homer was mocked by the wooets of his 


wite, becauſe 
He call'd for ſhieves of breadto eat, 
: And not for ſwords or caudrons neat, | 
Foric was reputed as a fignof magnanimity to demand, as well as to givethings of great price 
and value, Much more thenmighe man deride and laugh at the auditor, whe will move unto 
a Malter or DoQtot of the Chaire,crifling frivolous; and fruiclefle queſtions as otherwhiles ſome 
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of theſe younz men do: who taking pleaſure to vaunt themſelves, and to ſhew what great 
ichollars they are inLogick or the Mathemaricks, are wont to pur torth quettions as touching 
the ſections of thingsindefinite: allo, whar be latterall morions. or diamerricall?-Unto whom 
man may very weli anſwer as Philot:musthe Phylitian didunto onethar had a ſuppuration inhis 
chiit,and by reaſon of an inward ulcer of his Jungs was1n a conſumprion, who comming to him 
for counſell, defired that he would give him a medicine for a little whit-flow growing about che 
root of his naile : but Philorimus perceiving by his colour and ſhortneſle of wind in what 
caſe he was; my good friend ( quoth he) you have no ſuch need of acure for your whit flow, 
you may hold your peace well enough at this timefor any dangerthere : Evenſo it may be ſaid 
unto one of theſe young men; There is no time now to thinke or diſpute upon ſuch queſtions, 
but rather by what mieanes you may be freed from preſumprtuous overweening of your ſelte, 
from pride and arrogance, from wanton loye and fooliſh toyes: that you may be letled ina ſound 
Bate of life, devoid of vanity, - Moreover, this young man 1s to have a good eye and regard 
untothe ſufficiency of the ſpeaker, whether it be by naturall inclination, or gotten by experience 
and practice, and accordingly to frame and dire hisqueftions in thoſe points wherein he is moſt 
excellent: and in no wiſe toforce him whois well read and{iudied in Morall Philoſophy, toan- 
ſwer unto Phyficall or Mathemaricall queſtions: or him that 1s better ſeen in Naturall Philoſo- 
phy to draw unto Logick,for to give his judgement of Hyporthericallpropoſitions,and to reſolve 
them : or toundoe the knots and make tolution of falſe Syllogitmes, Elenches ſophilticall, and 
ſuch fallacies, For like as one that would go about to cleave wood with a key,or unlock a door 
with an axe, ſeemeth not ſo much ro do hurc unto thoſe inſtruments, as to deprive himſelfe of 
the proper uſeand commodity as well of the one as the other ;:Evenſo, they that require of a 
Speaker that which he is not apt unto by narure,or wherein he 15 not well practiied.and will not 
reape,gather. and take that which willingly commeth from him,and wherewith he is able co fur- 
niſh them, are not only hurt therein, but incur thename and blame of a peeviſh, froward, and 
mali-ious nature, Furthermore, this heed would bertaken, not to over-lay him with many que- 
tions, nor oftentimes to urge him therewith, For this bewrayeth one, that in ſome ſort loverth 
to heare himſelfe ſpeake, and would beſeen: whereas, whenanother doth propoſe a queſtion to 
#1veattentive eare.and that with mildnefle and patience, is a figne of a:{tudiqus perion, and one 
that knoweth well how to behave himſelte in company, and can abide thar athers ſhould learne 
as well as he : nnlefle perhaps tome private and particular occurrentdo urge the contrary,orſome 
paſſion do hinder,which had need to be ſtaied and reprefled,orelſe fomemalady and impertetion 
which requireth remedy, For peradventure as Heraclitzs ſaith, it werenor good for one to hide 
and conceale his own ignorance,but to let it appeare and beknown, and ſo to cure ic, Bur ſay, 
that ſomekit of choler.:ome aſſault of icrapulous ſuperſtition, or itome violent quarrelland jar 
with one houſhold and kinsfolke, or ſome furious paſſion proceeding from wanton luſt, 
Which doth the ſecret heart-ſtrings move, 
T hat erſt were never ſtirr'd with love, 
Trouble our underſtanding, and pur it out oftune, we ought not for the avoiding of a reproofe 
to flie for refugeto other matters, and interruptthe diſcourie begun, bur bedei.rous to heare of 
ſich things, eren in open places of exerciſes; and after the exercile or LeEturedone, to take the 
Philoſophers or Readers afide.and conterre with them to befurther enformed: nor as many do, 
whoare wellenough contented to heare Philoſophers ſpeake of others,and havethem therefore 
in great admiration : but if it chance that a Philoſopherleave other men,and curne his ſpeech to 
them apart, totell them freely and boldly what he thinkerh, admoniſhing and putting them in 
mind of ſuch things as do con-erne them, then they are in a chafe, then they ſay, he ſpeakes be- 
ſides-the rext, and more than nceds, For of this opinion aretheſe men, That.weare to heare 
Philoſophers in Schocles forpaſiimezas players of tragedies in a Theatre vpon the Stage: As for 
other matters out of the Schoole, they hold them no better men than themſelves: and to ſay a 
rruth,go0d reaſon have they ſo to deemeot Sophiſters,who are no ſooner our of their chaires, 
or come down from off the pulpit, and when their books, and petty introduCtionsare laid out of 
their hands. bur in otherſerious actions and parts of this life to be diſcourſed of,a man ſball nd 
them as raw as other, and nothing berter skilled rhanthe vulgar ſort, But to come unto thoſe Phi- 
lotophers indeed, who worthily are ſo to be called and eſteemed, ignorant are tuch perſons 
aborerehearſed, that their words ( be they ſpoken in earneſt or in game) their becks, their 
nods, their countenance, whether it be compoſed ro ſmiling, or to frowning,bur principally their 
words dire&ed privately to every one apart, be all fenificant, and carry ſome fruit commodious 
to _ that with patience wall give themleave to ſpeake,and are willinganduſed ro hearkenun- 
ro them, 
As concerning the praiſes which we are to attribute untothem for theireloquence and well 
; apa. rs would in this duty ſome wiſecaution and meane be uſed : for that in this caſe nei- 
ther over-much nor too little is commendable and honeſt, And verily that ſchollar,who ſeemerh 
not to be moved or tonched with any thing that he heareth, is a heavy and unſupportable audi- 
cor.tull of a ſecrer preſumptuous opinion of himſelfe, conceited inwardly of his own ſufficiency, 
of an inbred ſeite-love and aptneſle to ſpeake much of his own doings, ſhewing evidently that 
he rhinkerh he can ſpeake berter than that which hath been delivered: Inregard whereof he 
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neverſtirs brow any way decently, he uttereth not a word to teliifie that he hearerh willingly 
and with contentment: but by a certaine forced lenceattected gravity, and con: terfeit Counte- 
nance, would purchale and winunto himſelfe che reputation of a tiaied man, of a profound and 
deepclarke: and is as ſpary of his praiſes,as ot his purie and morey 10 1t, imagining that they bid 
him loſſe,who would have him part with any one jot thereot.as1t he robbed himleife of fo much 
as he imparted to another, For many there be who miſconlier and interpret inill ſenile one ſen- 
cence of Pythagoras, when he ſaith, That he had gortenthis truit by thefiudy of Philoſophy, 
namely, to have nothing in admiration, And theſe men are of this opinion, that becauſe they 
are not to admire,praile, and honour others, therefore they mnt deipile and diſpraite them, and 
by the diſdaine and contempt of others they thinke themſelves to leeme grave and venerable, 
For reaion Philoſophicall, although it rezecterh that wonder and admiration which proceedeth 
of doubt or ignorance, for that ſhe knoweth the caulſeof every thing, and is able to diſcourte 
thereof; yet tor allthat it condemnerh not courtehe, magnanimity, and humanity, For certes 
unco ſuch as truly and cerrainly are good, a right great honour it 1s to honour thote that are 
worthy of honovr: allo for aman to adorne another 1s an excellent ornament proceeding trom a 
ſuperabundance (as it were) of glory and honour which is1n hunſelfe,void of al! envy and! malice, 
Whereas thoſe that be niggards in praiſing of another, ſeeme to be poore and bare themlelves 
that way,and bewray how havgry they be after their own praites, Now onthe contrary fide,he 
who without all —— and diſcretion at every word and ſyllable ( in a manner ) is ready to 
riſe upandgive acclamation, offenderh as much another way, being a man of levity andincon- 
ſancy,oftentimes diſpleaſeth,even them tha be the ſpeakers, bur alaies is offenſive and trouble- 
ſomero other aſſiſtants about him:cautng them to rite up ettioones and lift upthemlelves againſt 
their wills,drawing them perforce ro do as they fee him do, and eyentor veryſhame and modeſty 
to ſer up ſome criesand acclamations with himtor company, Now atter that he hath reaped no 
fruit noredification by the oration that he hath heard, for that he had fo troubled and diſquie- 
ted the audirory by his unſealonable praites, he teturneth from thence with one of theſe three 
additions to his file : namely, either a Mocker, a Flatterer, or a Blockhead,who underſtood nor 
what was faid, A Judge, I mutt needs jay, when he fitterh upon the ſear of Juſticeroheare and 
determine cauſes, oughttogive eare unto both parties withour hatred or favour, void of all af- 
tection,and reſpeCtive only toright and equity, Bur in the auditories where learned men are 
met together, there is neither law nor oath hindereth us,but that we may heare him with favour 
and benevolence who doth ſpeak and diſcourſe unto us, And even our ancients ig old cime were 
wont to place and ſer Mercury in their temples near untothe Graces giving vs thereby ro know 
that above all things a ſpeech publikely delivered requieth a gracious and triendly andience 7 for 
they never thought that the ipeaker would beſuchan out-catt, or ſo far ſhort and unſufficient 3 
bur if he were not able either to ſay ſomewhat of his own invention praiſe-worthy, or to report 
fromancientsthat which is memorable, or to.deliver the ſubject marrer of his ſpeech together 
with his drift and intention,ſo as it deſerved applauſe: yet at leaſtwiſe,his eloquurion-and diſpo- 
ſition of every partmight be commendable : tor accordingto the o!d proverbe, 
With Colthrop-thiftles rough and keen, 
With prick y Reſt-harrow, 
Cloſe Scions f.tir and white are ſeen 
Rn With ſoft wall-flowers to grow, 
For it ſome to ſhew their wit have taken uponthem the praile of vomiting, others of fever,and 
ſome 1wis of a pot or caudron, and yer have not failed of favour and approbation: how'can it 
otherwile be, bur that the oration compoled by agrave perionage, who in ſome ſorr is reputed, 
or at lealtwile called a Philoſopher, ſhould minifterunto benevolent, gracious, and courreous 
Auditorsſome reſpite and opportunity of time for to praiſe and commend the fame? All thoſe 
that are inthe flower and prime of their age, ſaith Plato, one wayor other, do affect and move 
him that is enamovred on them: inſomu-tvas it: they be white of colour, hecallerh them the 
chudren of the gods : it black ofhew, he termes them manly and magnanimous: be one hawke- 
noſed, ijuch he nameth Royall and of a Kingly Race :'is he camoite or flat noſed, him he will 
have to be gentle,pleaſant,and gracious: and toconclude, looketh one pa.eand yellow, thento 
cover and mollife inſome fort that ili colour, heuſerh ro callhim Honey-face : and every one 
of theiedefetts,heloveth and embraccth as ſeverall beauties: Forin love 1s no lack, and of this 
nature 15 1t to claſpeand cleaveto every thing that ir can reach or meet withall, inmanner of Ivy 3 
much more then will he that is a tudious ſchollar and a diligent hearer, find alwaivs one thing 
or other,for which he may ſeem worthily ro praiſe any one that movunteth vp into the chaire for 
to declaime or diſcourſe, For even Plato himiclfe, who inthe oration of Lyf.44 commended nor 
the invention ; and as for the diſpoſtion thereot, utterly found fauir therewich/as diſorderly and 
contuled; yer he praiſed hisftile and eloquution,and gave this attribureunro itzthat eyery word 
was peripicuous and lightfome,and withall ran ronnd.as if they all had been arrificially wroughe 
with the Turners in{trument, A man that were fo ditpoſed, may ſeeme 'in reaſon to re- 
proven Archylochus the argument and ſubject marter : in Parmenides the compdfition of his 
veries: 1n Phocylides;the meane and homely matter: the loquacity of -Ewripides, and the inequa- 
Ity orunevenſiile of Sophecles : After which torr, you ſhall have among Oratots and Rhetort- 
ciants, 
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cians.one who cannot exprefie the naturall diſpolition of aman, another who hathnopower in 
reſembling paſſions and atte&tions.and another againe who faileth ingrace : and yer each oneot 
them commendable enough for ſome particular and eſpecialigift, either ro moveor rode!ight, 
In which regard the heaters al/o may tind1uffcient matter and p:cature enough to vratutic and 
content if they lit thoſe that ipeake and make orations to them, Forlome ofthem it infhiceth, 
a'cthough we x 4 not teſtifie our good ing of them by lively and open voice, to give them a fa- 
vourabie regard of the eye,to ſhew them a mild and gentle vitage, a cheeretnll looke,an amiable 
diſpohtionof the countenance, without any fgre of tadnefie and hea inefle, And verily,theſe 
things are grown now to be ſo common and ordinary, that we can aftord them eveniio thoſe 
who ſpeake bur ſo ſo, and to nopurpole ar all; 'inſomuch, as every auditorycan skyll chereof: 
Bur to kit Rill modetily in his place without any token of diidaine ; to beare the body upright, 
leaning neither one way nor other ; to fixe theeye wiltly upon him that ſpeakerh ; ro thew a 
forward cefiure, as it one gave great attention and marked every word ſertoully ; ro ferand 
diſpolethe countenance plaine,pure, and fimple,without anybgnification at all,nor only of con- 
rempt or diſcontentment, bur ailo of all other cares and thoughts whatloever, be evident tokens 
of approbation, and tend all therero, For, as inevery thing elle, beantyand favourrts compoſed 
and framed (as it were) of many numbers meeting and concurring in one, and all together at 
the ſame rime, and that by a certaine ſymmetry, conſonance, and harmony : but that whichts 
foule and ill-favoured,is bred immediately by the leaſt thing inthe worid that either js wanting, 
or added and put to abſurdiy, otherwite than it ſhould ; even ſo we may notably oblerve in thts 
action of hearing, nor only the knitting and bending of the brows, or the hezvy cheere of the 
viſace,a crooked aſpect and wandring calt of the eye, a writtiing away or turning about of the 
body.anundecent change of the thighs crofle one over another : bur a very nod ot the head, or 
winke of the eye alone, the whiſpering orrounding oneof anotherin theeare,-a bare ſmile, za- 
pings.and drowhe yawnings,as if a man were ready for todropaſleep: finally che hanging down 
of the head,and whatſoever geſtures of that fort, we are connrabile tor as tault-worthy.and they 
would be carefully taken heed of, Howbeit, there be ſome of this opinion, rhar the ſpeaker in- 
deed oughtro looke unto himlelte and his behaviour when he is aloft; bur rhe hearers beneath 
need nor, They would 1 ſay) have him who isto make a ſpeech inpublike place,ro come well 
Pprepared,and with diligent przmedication of that which he ought to ſay: bur as for the hearers, 
they have no more to dobur to rake their places,without any tore-thinking of the matter, with- 
out anyCare and regardat all of duty and demeanour after they be ſer, as it they were come to a 
very ſupper,and nothing elle, there to take their repaſt or eaſe themſelves, whiles others take 
paive and rravell, Ard yet agueſt rhatgoerh co ſup with anotherharth ſomerhivg ro doand ob- 
jerve when he (its at table,if he would be thought civill and mannerly : how much more then,in 
all zealon,is an auditor bound ſo to do, who is to heare anorher ſpeake, For he is partaker with 
him of his jpeech, yea. and by right a coadjutor of him * he ought not then to examinerigo- 
rouſly kisfaults elcaped ; heis notro ft narrowly, and weigh in ſevere ballance each word of 
his,and every ge{ture ; whites he himſelte ( exempt from cenſure and controlement, and withont 
feare of beirg eſpied and ſearched into ) commirreth many enormiries, unſeemely parts, and in- 
congruities in hearing, For like as at Tennis play, he chat receiveth the ball, ought in the ftic- 
ring and motion of his body to accommodate himielfe handſome!y and in order to his tellow that 
{mir ir; evenſo berween the ſpeaker and the hearer, it both of chem objerve their dvty and 
decency, there would be a mutuall and reciprocall proportion, Now in yeeiding praiſes 
unto the Reader or Speaker, we muſt nor incontderately vie all manner of termes and acc,ama- 
tions without diſcretion : For Eprcurus himtelte is not well liked, but odiovs, when he taith, 
That upon the reading of any lerters mifſive from his friends unto him,they chat were about him 
did ſer upexceſſive outcries and applauſes, with troubleiome clapping of their hands, And verily 
thoſe who bring in now adaies into the auditory uncouth and tirange noiſes by way of acclama- 
Lion 3 they alſo who have brought up theſe rermes,O heavenly and divine ſpeech! The voice of 
God and not of man, uttered by his mouth 3 and, Who is able tocome neerevnto him ? As 
though ic were not ſufficient,fimply thus to ſay 3 O well ſaid, Witely ſpoken, or,Truly delivered ; 
(which werethereſtimoniesand ftignes of praiſe which Plato, Socrates, and Hyperides uſed in old 
time) iuch men, I ſay,do highly oftend, and paſſe the bounds of decency exceeding much : nay, 
they do traduce and abuſe the ſpeakers themſelves, as though they did hunt after, and lay forſuch 
exceflive and proud commendations, Thoſe alfo be odions and vnpleaſant,who as if they werein 
tome judiciall Court,depoſe and give formall teſtimony as touching the honour of the ſpeakers, 
and binde the ſame with an oath : neither berhey in lefſe tanir, who without regard of the qua- 
lity of perſons do accommodate untorthem heir titles of praiſe be{.de all decorum : As for exam 
e,when they be ready to cry aloud unto a Philoſopher, O quick and witty laying ! and unto an 
old man, O whata braveand jolly ipeech is this ! transferring and applying unto Philoſophers 
thole words and rermes that ordinarily are uſed or attributed roplayers, or iuch as exetciſe and 
ſhew themſelves in ſcholaſtical) declamations : and ro a ſerious aud ſober oration. giving apraile 
more beſeeming a light and wanton curteſan: which is as much,as if uponthe head ofa victorious 
Champion,they ſhould ſer a garland of lillies or roſes,and nor otthe lawreil cr wild olive tree, Ex- 
ripides verily, the Poet, vvhenone over-heard him as he prompred and endited unto the a&ors 
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or perions in the Chorus, a cerraine ſongſer to mulicall harmory, 2ndrherewith layghed hearti.y 
whales he in{iructedchem in finging the ſame ; Itchou werrtnor ( quorh he) ſome blockiſh and 
ſenſelefſe dolr, thou would never laugh when 1 ſung a heavy mixt-Lydian rune, Ora note tO a 
dumpe or doletull dirty, Semblably, a grave Philoſopher, and a man exerciſed in managing State- 
affaires, might very weil inmine advice, cutoff, and reprefle the delicate inſolency of tome audi- 
tor,over-wantonly diſpoſed to mirth and jolliry, by ſaying thus unto him 3 Thou ſeemelt unto 
me abrain-ſick fellow, and untaught * for otherwhiles whiles Iam teaching, preaching, andre- 
proving vices diſcourting and reading of policy and the adminittration of Common-weale,of the 
nature of the gods,or the duty of a Magiltrate,thou wouid(t neither dance thus and fing asthou 
dot. Forconhidervwith me in truth what a diforder is this, That when a Philotopher 1s 1n the 
Schoole at his Lecture reading, they within ſhould keep a crying and howling, and make ſuch 
noyſes, as they that be withour cannot tell wherher ir be ſome piper, harper, or dancerthat they 
thus do praiſe, ſuch a contuſed brutethey make within, Moreover, we ought not to hearethe 
reprehen(ions, rebukes, andcorreCtions of Philoſophers, reachleſly withour ſenſe of griete and 
diipleaſuce, nor yet unmanly : for they that,can ſo well abide to be reproved or blamed by a Phi- 
lolopher,and makenothing adoe at it, inſomuch as when they be found fault wirhall chey fall a 
laughing or can find in therr hearrs to praiſe thoſe that do re rehend them, much like unto theſe 
fattering Paraiites, who are content to extoll and CR their good Maſters that givethem 
their meat and drinke, notwithſtanding they be.reviled and raunted by them : rheſfe fellows (I 
ſay)of all others be moſt raſh, audacious,and bold, ſhewing thereby their ſhamelefſeimpudency, 
which is no good nor true argument of courage and fortirude, As for a pretry ſcoffe pleaſantly 
delivered,and in mirth,withour any wrong meant.or touch of credit,ifamanknow how to take 
it well,and be notmored thereby to choler and diſpleaſure, bur laugh it out,it doth argueno baſe 
mind, nor want of wit and underſtanding, bur it is a liberall and gentieman-like quality, ſavou- 
ring much of the ingenuous manner of the Lacedzmonians, Burto heare a ſharpe check that 
coucherh the very quick, anda reprehenhon to reforme manners, delivered in curring and cart 
words, much like unto an eager and biting medicine, . and-rherewich not to be caſt down, and 
ſhrinke together for feare,nor to run all intoa wear, or be ready toteele and Ragger with adizzi- 
neſle inthe head,tor very ſhame that hath ſer the hearr on fixe, but co inſeem flexible and nothing 
thereat moved,imiling inſome ſort, and drilyſcoffing after adiflenibling manner, isa notable gn 
of a moſt difſolute and illiberall nature, paſt all grace.and that baſherh tor nothing being ſo long 
wonted and inured to evill doing 3 in ſuch ſortzas thehearr and conſcience is hardened and over- 

own with a certaine brawne and thick skin, which willnot receive the marke or wale of 

aſh,be it never lo ſmarr, And as there be many ſuch,ſso you ſhall meer with otheryourhs of ano- 
ther nature meere contrary usto them 3 who if they happen bur once to be checked and ro heare 
11, are ſoone gone,and will not turne againe, butquit thePhiloſophers ſchooles forever, Theſe 
being endued by nature with the good rudiments and beginnings of vertue renting unto felicicy 
another day,to wit, Shamefalinefle and Abaſhmentr, loſe rhe benefic thereof.in rhat by reaſon of 
their over-much delicacy and effeminate minds they cannot'abide reproofes, nor with or 
firy endure .corre&ions, but turne away their itching eares, to heate rather rhe” pleaſanc and 
{ſmooth tales of ſome flatterers or ſophiſters, which yeeld cheanno truir cforprofit ar all in the 
end, For as he, who after incifion made, or the feate of ——— periormed by the Chyrur- 
gion, runneth away from him, and willnot carry to have his wound bound up or teared, ſuſtai- 
neth all the paine of the cure, but miſſerh the good rhatmight enſue thereof: even ſo he,whoun- 
to that ſpeech of the Philolopher which hath wounded and'lanced” his foll and untowardnefle, 
will notgive leiſure to heale the ſame vp,and bring it to a perfect and confirmed skin againe,00- 
eth his waies with the paintul bir and dolorousfting, but wanceth all the help and benefit of i- 
loſophy. For not only the hurt that Telephus received,as Emripides faith, | 

By 5cales of ruſt both eaſe and remedy found, 
Fil'd from the ſpeare, that firſt did make the wound, 

Bur alſo the pricke inflited-upon a towardly young man by Philoſophy, is healed by the ſame 
words that did the hurt, And theretore when he finderh himſelfe cheked and blamed, feele be 
mult and ſuffer ſome imart. abide ( 1 ſay), he oughtro be bitten, bur not to be ruſhed and con- 
founded therewith. nor to be diſcouraged and dilmaied for ever, Thus he is to thinke of himſelfe 
being now inducted in Philoſophy, as if he werea novice newly inſtituted and profefſediniome 
religicus orders and tacred mytteries: namely, that after he hath patiently endured awhile the 
ficlt expiatory purifications and troubles,. he may hope atcheend thereofro ſee and find ſome 
tweet and goodlyfrvit of contolation after this preſentdiſquietneſſeand agony,” Say alſo.that he 


were wrongfully and wichour cauſe thys tnubbed and rebuked by the Philoſopher, yer he ſhall , 


do well co have patien.e and fit out theend, And after the ipeech finiſhed be may addrefſe an 
Apology unto him and juſtige himſelfe. praying him to reſerve this liberty of ſpeech and vehe- 
men. y of reproofe which he now uled, tor to reprefle and redrefſe ſome other fault which he. 
ſhail indeed havecommirted, Moreover, like asin Grammer, rhe learning to ſpellletters and to 
read : in Muſick allot play upon the Lure orHarpe; yea, and in bodily exerciſe, rhe feare of 
wreliling and other activities at the beginning be painfull. cumberſome, and exceeding hard, bur 
aiter that one be well en:red and haye made ſome progrefle therein, by little ahd fittle concinuall 
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uſe and cuſtome ( much atter the manner of ccnverling and acquaintance among men ) maketh 
maliry, engendreth further knowledge, and then every thing : wo was [trange and difficult be- 
fore proveth familiar and eatie enough both to ſay and do: Even 1o it fareth in Philoſophy, 
wherear the firſt there ſeemerth no doubt to be ſome trangeneſle, obicurity, and I wot not what 
barrenneſle,as well in the termes and words,as in the matters therein contained : Howbeit, for 
ali that a young man mult nor for want of heart be aſtonied at the hilt entrance into it, nor yer 
tor taintneſlle be dilcouraged and give over : but make proote and trial] of every thing, perſever 
and continue in diligence, delirous ever to paſle on ſtill and proceed further, and.as it were, to 
draw well before, waiting and attending the time which may make the knowledge thereof fami- 
liar by ute and cuſtome, the only meanes which every thing that 1s of it ſeife good and honet?, to \ 
bealio ſweet and p.caſant in the end, And vetily ali familiarity will come on apace, bringing | 
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with it a great cleareneſle and light of learning : it doth ingererate allo an ardent love and at- 
fe&ion to verrue, without which love a man were moſt wretched or timorous, it he ſhouid ap- 
py himlelfe to follow another courle of life, having once given over for want of heart the fiudy 
ot Philoſophy, Bur peradventure it may fall our io, that young men not well experienced ma 
find at the beginning ſuch difficulties in {ome matters that hardly. orunneth ar all they ſhall be 
able ro comprehend them, Howbeit, they are themlelves partly the cauſe that they do incur this 
obſcurity and ignorance: who being of divers and contrary natures, yer tall into one and the 
ſelfe-ſame inconvenience. For ſome upon acertaine reipectuous reverence which they bare un- 
to their Reader and DoCtor,or becauſe they would ſeeme to ſpare him,are afraid to-aske queſti- 
ons, and to be confirmed and reſolved indoubrs arikng trom the doctrine which hedelivererh : 
and ſo give fignes by nodding their heads that they approveall, as if they underſtood every thing 
very well, Others againe, by reaſon of acertaine importune ambition and vaine emulation of 
others,forto ſhew thequickneſſe and prompritude ot their wit, and theirready capaciry.giving 
out that they fully underſtand that which they never conceived, by that meanes atraine to no- 
thing. Andthus 1t commeth to paſle, that thoſe baſhfull ones. who tor mcdeſty and ſhamefafineis 
are filent,and dare not aske that whereof they are ignorant, after they be departed out of the au- 
ditory are in heavinefle and doubrfull perplexity, uncill at laſt they be driven of neceſſity with 
ereater ſhame to trouble thoſe who have once already delivered their doQrine, to runne( 1 
{ay)untothem backagaine and move queſtions anew, And as fortheſe ambitious,bold and pre- 
ſampcuous perſons,they be forced to pr cover, and diſguile their ignorance and blindneſfſe 
which abideth with them for ever, Therefore caſting behind us, and rejecting all ſuch Rupidiry 
and vanity 3 let as take paines and endeavour how:oever we do.tolearn and roughly ro com- 
prchend allprofitable diſcourſes thatſhall be raught unto us: and tor to effe this,ler us be con- 
rent, cently ro beare the ſcoffs and derifionsof others, that thinke chemlelves quicker of conceir 
than our jelves: according to the example of :Cleamthes and Xenocyates, who being ſomewhat 
more grofſe and dull of capacity thanothers their ſchool-fellows, ran not therefore away from 
ſchooje, nor were ' any whit diſcouraged, but the firſt that icofted and made iporrt with them- 
ſelves,ſaying, they were like unto narrow-mouthed veſlels,and brazen tables. for that they hard- 
ly conceived any thing that was tavghtthem, bur they retained and keprtthe ſame ſafe 2nd ſurely 
when they had at once: tor not only as Phocylides ſaith, 
Who ſeeks int h* end for goodneſſe and for praiſe, 
| Meane while muſt be deceived many waies, 

Byt alſo to ſuffer himſelfro be mocked oftentimes,and ro endure much reproach,to abide broad 
pts and scurrilescoftes : expellipg ignorance with all his might and maine ; yea, and conquering 
the ſame, | 

Moreover, we mult be careſull ro avoid one fault more, which many commir on rhe contrary 
fide 3 whofor that chey be lomewhat ſlow of apprehenfion and idle withall,are verytroubleſome 
unto their teachers, and 1mportune them over-much : when they be apart by themſelves, they 
will not take any paines nor labour to underfiand that which they have heard; bur they pur | 
their Maſters to new travell who reade unto them: asking and enquiring of them ever and anon j 
concerning one and the ſame thing, reſembling herein young callow birds which are nor yet fea- 
thered and fledg'd, bur alwaies gaping roward the bill of the damme, and ſo by their good wills 
would have nothing giventhem but that which hath been chewed and prepared already. Now 
there be others yet, who defirons beyond all reaſon to becounted quick of wit and attentive 
hearersvearie their Maſters, evenas they are reading untothem,with much prittle pragzle. inter- 
rupringthem every foot in their letures, demanding of them one thing or otherthat is needles 
and impertinent, calling for proofes and demonſtrations of things where no need is : 

1hws they much paines for little rake, 
; And of ſhort way long journies make. 
Accordivg as Sophoctes ſaid making much work,nor only forrhemſelves, bur alſo for others : For 
ſ{aying their teacher thus as they do every foot with their vaine and ſuperfluous queſtions, as if 
rhey were walking rogerher vpon the wayz they hinder the courſe of the Lecture, being ſo often 
interrupted andbroken off, Theſe fellows then according to the ſaying of Hierom, in this doing 
are much likero cowardly and baftardly cur-dogs, which, when they be at home within houſe, 
will bite the hides ard skins of wi!dbeafts;and lie tugging at their ſhagged haire : bur they dare 
not 
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not touch them abroad in the field, Furthermore, I would give thoſe others, who are bur ſoft 
ſpirited and low withall, this counſell, that retaining rhe principall points of every matter, they 
{upply che reſt apart by themſelves,exercifing their memory,and, as it were, leading it by the hand 
co all that dependerh thereto : to the end that whenthey haye concaved intheir ſpiric the 
words of others, as it were the elementa beginning and the very ſeed, they might nouriſh and 
augment the ſame: For that the mind ud erftanding of man'is not of the pature of a veſ- 
ſell that requirerh to be filled up : bur it hath need only of ſome match'({ if Tmay ſo ſay ) ro kin- 
dle and fer it on fire (like as the matter ftanderh ever 1n need of theefficient cauſe ) which may 
ingender in ita certaine inventive motion,and an affe&tion to find our thetruth, Well then, like 
asif a man going to his neighbour for toferch fire, and finding there good ſtore, and the ſame 
burning light in the chimney, ſhould fit him down byir and warme hirmlſelfe continually therear, 
and never.makecare ro take ſome of it home with him, you would rake him to be unwiſe : even 
ſo he,that commeth to another for'to learne, and thinketh'nor that he ought to kindle his own 
fire within, and make light in his own mind, bur takerh pleaſure 1n hearing only,and there ficreth 
by his Maſter Rill,and joyerhonly in this contentment : hemay well ger himſclfe a kind of opt- 
mon by the words of another, like afreſh and red colour by fitting by the firehde:; bur as tor 
the moſle or ruſt of his mind within, he ſhall never scoureit our, nor diſperſe che darknefleby 
the light of Philoſophy, | 

Now if there be need yer of one precept more to atchiere the dury of agood auditor, ir is 
this, That we onght toremember ettſoones that which now I have to fay : namely, That we 
Exerciſe our wit and underſtanding by our ſelves,ro invent ſomerhing of our own, as well as to 
comprehend that which we' heare of others : totheend rhar wemay acquire within ourſelves a 
certaine habirude, nor ſophiſticall nor hiftoricall,thar is to ſay,apparant only,and able to recite 
barelychat which we have been ranghr by others,but more inwardly imprinted and philoſophi- 
call,naking this account,thart the very beginning of a good life is to heare well and as we ought, 
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Of Morall Vertu: 
[The Summary: 


B Efore he entreth into the diſcourſe of vertnes and vices, he treateth of Morallvertue in generall : 
propounding in the firſt place the diver ſity of opinions of Philoſophers as touching this point* the 
which he diſcuſſeth andexamineth: Wherein after that he had begun to difpate concerning the con- 
poſition of the ſouleghe adjoyneth his own opinion touching that property,which Morall vertue hath 
ticularly by it ſelfe,as alſo wherein it d:ff ereth from contemplative Philoſophy, Then having defined the 
MMediocrity of this vertue, and declared the diff erence between Continence and Temperance, he ſpea- 
keth of the impreſſion of reaſon in the ſoule, And by this meanes addreſſeth foward! | the 
Storckg,and difpmeth concerning the affeftions of the ſonle* proving the inequality therein,with ſuch 4 
refutation of the contrary objeftions,that after he had taught how the reaſonleſs part of the ſoule ought 
to be mannaged,he diſcovereth by diverſe ſimilitudes and reaſons the abſurdities of the ſaid Sraick, Ph - 
loſophers,who inſteed of well-governing and ruling the ſoule of man, have, as much as lieth in thens, 
extinguiſhed and aboliſhed the ſame, 


' Of Morall Vertue. 


M- purpoſe is to rreate of that vertue which is both called and repured Morall, and 


namely, wherein it differeth eſpecially from vertue contemplative : as having forthe 
ſubject matter thereof,the paſſions ofthemindzand for the forme,Reaſon: Likewiſe, of 
What natureandiubſtance it 153 as alſo, how it doth ſubfiſt and hath the being:to wir, 
whether that part of the ſoulewhich is capable of theſaid verrue be endyed. and adorned with 
reaſon as appropriate and peculiar unto it ;or,whether it borrow it from other parts, and ſo recei- 
ving it, be like unto things mingled, and adhering to the better : or rather, for that being under 
thegovernment and rule of another, it be ſaid to participate the power and puiſſance of thats 
which commenderh it ? For, that vertue alſo mayiubſit and have anefſenciall being, withour 
any ſubje& matter and mixture ar all,] ſuppoſe ir is very evident and apparent, Bur firſt andfor- 
moſt,I hold it very expedient, briefly to run through the opinions of other Philoſophers, nor ſo 
much by way of anHiltoricall narration andſo an end, as, that when they be once ſhewed and 
laid abroad,our opinion may both appeare more plainly,and alſo be held more ſurely, . 

| Menedemus then, who was borne in the City Eyetria, aboliſhed all plurality and difference of 
verrnes, ſuppoling that-there was bur one only yerrue, and the ſame known by ſundry names : 
E 2 For 
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For he (aid, rhat it was bur one and the ſame thing, which men called Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Juſtice: likeas if one ſhould ſay, A Reaſonable creature and aman, he meaneththe ſelte- 
ſame thing. As for Ariſton theChian,be was of opimiop likewue, that inſubkance there was no 
more but one yerrue,the which he termed by the, name of Health : mary, inſome divers reſpects 
there were many vertues, and thoſe different onetrom another :asnamelyforexamp'e, if a-man 
ſhould call our eye-ſight,whenit beholderh white-chings, Leacothea when it feeth black, Ae- 
lanthie : and fo likewiſe in other matters, For vertue, (quath he) which concerneth and confi- 
dereth-what we oughteirher to do ornor rodo, beareth the name of prudence : when it ruleth 
and ordererh our lyit or concupilcence, limiting out acertame meaſure, and lawfull proportion 
of time unto pleaſures\it is calied Temperance : if it1ntermeddle with che commercescontracts, 
and negotiation berween manand man.rhen it 1s namgfJultice: Iikeas:(to makeaurmoreplaine) 
a knife is the ſame Rill, although ir cutnow one thing, and then another : and rhefirenorwirh- 
ſanding it worketh uponſundry matters, yet it remainerh alwaies of \one and the fame nature, Ir 
ſeemerh alſo, that Zeno.the Citican inclined inſpme.ſort.cothis epmion, who in defining Pru- 
dence, faith, that when itdoth diſtribute-to every manhbis;own,at ought'to be called Jultice ; 
when it 1s occupied in objeRs either tobe choſen oravgided, thenwzas Temperance ; and in 
bearing or ſuffering. it ſhould be named Fortitude, Now, they chat defend and maintaine this 
opinion of Zeno,affirme, that by Prudence he underſtandeth Science or Knowledge, \Burt Chry- 
Gppus, who was of this ming,that each vertue hada peculiar qualizy andaccordingto it,ought ro 
be defined and ſer down, wilt nothow (ere he was aware Yhe bronghtinrto Philoſophy, and as 
Plats aith-raiſed a (warme of vertnesnerer known before,/and wherewith rhe {chooks had nor 
beenacquainred, Fox like as of Valiant he derived Valour,ot Juſt Juttice, of Clement Clemen- 
cy : {oalſo of Gracious he comes inwith Gratioſity, of Good Goodneſle, of Great Greatneſſe, 
of Honeſt Honelty,and all other ſuch like Dexterities, aftabuljaes, and courrehes: hetermed by rhe 
name of vertues,and ſo peſtered Philoſophy with new-lirange,and ablurd words, moteawis chan 


was needfuil, \ 


waiescalled Corporall or Vegetative 3 the other Thymocides, as one would ſay, Irafcible and 
Con- 
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Coricupiſcible 3 w hich one while doth adhere and flick clote to the foreſaid erofle and corpo- 
rall portion : ard otherwhiles ro the more pure and ſpiritual part, which is the diſcourſe of rea- 
jon; unto which according as it doth frameand apply it ſelfe.jr giverh revgrh and vigour there- 
to. Now thedifference betweenthe one and the other may be known principally by the fight 
and reſiſtance that oftentimes is between underſtanding and reaſon on the one t:de.and the con- 
cupilcence and wrathfull part on the other 3 which ſhewerh that theſe other faculries are often 
dilobedient and repugnant to the belt part, And verily Arfotle uſed theſe principles and 
grounds eſpecially above all others at the tirlt, as appeareth by his writings : bur afterwards, he 
attributedthe iraſcible part unto the concupiſcible; confounding them borh rogerher in one, as 
if ire were aconcupiicence or dehre of revenge, Howbear, this he alwaies held ro the ve erd, 
Thar thebruriſh and ſenſuall part, which 1s fubze& nnto paſſhons, was whollyand everdiſtin& 
from the intelle&uall part, whichistheſame thar reaſon: not that itis fully deprived of reaton, 
as is that corporal and groſle part of che ſoule,ro wit,whereby we have ſenſe only commonwith 
beaits, and whereby we are nouriſhed as plancs, But whereas this being ſard and deafe. and al- 
rogetheruncapable of reaſon, doth atrer a torr proceed and fpringfrom the fleſh, and alwaies 
cleave unto thebody : the other ſeniuall part which is fo ſubject unto paſſions, althonkh it be in ic 
ſelfe defiiture of reaſon, as a thing proper unto'r : yet neverthtlefle aprand fit it is to heare and 
obey the underſtanding and diſcourfing part of the mind ; infomuch as ic will rarneunto ir, ſaf- 
fer it {eiferto be ranged; and ordered according to therules and precepts thereof ; unleſſeit be ut- 
terly ſpoyled and corrupted , either by blind and fooliſh pleaſure, or elſe by a looſe and intempe- 
ratecourie of lite, As for them that make a wonder at this, and do not conceive hoy that part 
being in ſomeſorr brutiſh and ——— be obedient untoreaſon, they ſeeme unto me 
as if they did not well comprehend themightand power of reaſon* nimely, how great itis, and 
forcible,or how far forth it.may pierce and paſſe in command, guidance, and direction ; not by 
way of rough,churliſh,violent,and wrregular courles, bur by faire and forma} meanes, which are 
able ro do more by gentle inducements and perſwahons.rhanall the neceſſary conftrainrs and in- 
forcements in the world, That this 1s o, it appeareth by the breath, ſpirirs, finews, bones, and 
other parts of the body, which be alrogether void of reaſon: howbeir, ſo ſoone as here arilerh 
aty motion of the will, which ſhakerh (as 1t were) the reines!of reaſon never ſo little, all of 
them keep their order. they agreetogether, and yeeld obedience! - As for example, if themind 
and will bediipoſed to run. the feet are quickly ſtretched our arid ready for a courie; the hands 
likewiſe Ro their war a there be - motion ks —_— ro ——_ — 
thing, veri oet Homer moſt excellenclyexpre c athy and cono 
or; this bench _ the ſoule untorealon, inthele verſes; Tppacty 7 
Thus wept the chaſte Penelope, | 
And drencht her lovely face 
With dreary teares, which from her eyes 
Ran trickling down apace 3 - 
For tender heart bewailing ſore 
The loſſe of husband deare, 
Ulyſſes hight ,who was inplace = 
Set by her ſide full neare, 
And he himſelfe in ſoule, no leſſey 
. Didpnty for to ſee 
His beſt beloved thus to weep: 
But wiſe and crafty he 
Kept in his teares: for why? 
His eyes within the lids were ſet 
As fliffe as iron and ſturdy hoyne, 
One drop wouldthey not ſhed. 
Inſuch obedien-eto the judgement of reaſon he had his breath;fpirits,his bloud, and his teares; 
An evident proofe whoge”, is to be ſeen inthote, whoſe fleſh doth riſe yponthe firſt fight of faire | 
and beauritullperſons : forno ſooner doth reaſon or lay forbid to come neare and touch them, 
bur preſently che ſame fallerh, lieth down, and is quiet againe without any Rtirring or panting at 
all, Athing very ordinary and moſt commonly perceived in thoſe, who be enamoured uponfaire 
women,nor knowing at frit who they were: For io ſoon as they perceive afterwards that rhe 
be cheir own ſiſters or daughters. their luſt preſent'y cooleth, by meanes of reaſon that touc 
It. and interpoſerh it (elfe berween : ſorhat the body keepeth all the members chereof decently in 
order and obedient to the judgment of the ſaid reaton, Moreover, it fallerh our oftentimes,that 
we cate with a god ftoma: k and great pleaſure certaine meats and viands before we know what 
they are: but after we vndcritand and perceive on-e that we haveraken either that which wasun- 
cleane. or unlawfull and forbidden: nor onlyin our judgement and underſtanding we find trou- 
ble and offence thereby 3 bur alſo our bodily faculcies, agreeing to our opinion, arediſma 
thereat: ſo that anon there enſue vomirs; ſick qualmes, and overryrnings of the ftomack which 


diquier allthe whole irame, And were it not that I greatly feared to bethoughr of purpoſers - 


gather and inſert in my diſcourſe ſuch pleaſant and yourhfull inducements, I could inter in this 


place 
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place P{alteries.Luces, Harpes,Pipes,Flutes,and other like muſicallinfiruments, how they are de- 
\iled by artyfor to accord and frame with humane paſſions : tor notwithiianding they te alto- 
cerhcr withorr lite, yet theycealenorto apply themſelves unto us, ard the judgement of, our 
minds.lamenting.{ingihg,& wantonly dilportipg together with us,relembiing both the tvrbulenc 
paſſhons,anmd alſo the mild affections and diſpotrions oftho!e that play upenthem, And yer verily 
it is reported alſo of Zen himſclfe,that he went one day to the Theatre for ro heare the Muſict- 
an Amebew,whoſung vntothe Harpe : laying unto his ſchollars,Ler vs go Sirs and learne what 
harmony and muſfick, the entrailes of beaſts,theirfinews and bones make: Let us fee (1 fay)what 
reſcnance and melody bare wood may yee!d,being ditpoſed by numbers. proportions, and order, 
Bur leaving theſe examples,I would gladly demard and askeot rhemyit when they ice dogs, hor- 
ſes.ard birds,which ve nouriſh and keepin our houſes, brought to that paſle by uſe. feeding,and 
reaching,that they learne to render ſephble words, to performe certaine morions, geliures, and 


* diners feats,both pleaſant and profitable unto us ; and likewiſe, when they read in Homer, how 
| Achiftes encouraged to batrell both horſe and man; they do marvell Kill, and makedoubt, whe- 


therthat part and faculry in us, whereby weare angry;do luſt, joy, or grieve, be of that nature 
that it can well obey realon ard beſo affeted and diipoſed thereby that it may give aſſent there= 
ro: conſidering eſpecially, that it is notſeated or lodged without, nor ſeparated from us, ne yer 
framed by any thing which 1s not in vs: no,nor ſhapen by forcible meanes and confiraint,to wit, 
by mold.{iroke of hammer,or any ſuch thing : butas it is fitted and forged by nature, ſo it keeperh 
to her, is converſant with her, and finally perfected and accompliſhed by cuftome ard conumm- 
ance. Which is the reaſon that very properly Manners be called in Greeke by the name j$os,-to 
e1ve us to underſtand,that my arenothingelle (to ſpeake plainly and after a groſſe manner)bur 
a certaine quality imprinted by long continuance of time in thar part of the ſoule which of it 
ſelfe is unreaſonable: and isnamed des, for that the (aid reaſonlefle part, framed by reaſon, ta- 
keth this quality or difference (callit whether you will ) by the means of long time and cnftome 
which they terme #os, For reaſonis not willing te root out quiteal| paſſions (which werenei- 
ther poſſible nor ex m_ but only it doth bmit them within certaine bounds, and ſerteth 
down a kind of order : and thus after a ſort cauſeth Morall vertues not to be impaſſibilities,but 
rather mediocrities and regularities, or moderations of our affeftions : and-this it doth by the 
meanes of prudence and wiſdome, which reduceth the power of this ſenſuall and pathericall 
part unto a Civill and honeſt habitugde, For theſerhree things (they ſay) areinthe foule of man, 
ro wit,a naturall puiflance or faculty, a paſſion or morion, and alſo an habirude, Now the ſaid fa- 
culry or pewer is the very beginnipg,and (as a man would ſay) the matter of paſſhons,ta wit,the 
power or aptneſſeto be angry, to be aſhamed, or to be confidentand bold, * The paſhon isthe 
aQuall moving of the ſaid power : namely,anger it ſelte.ſhame,confidence,or boldnefle, The ha- 
birude isaſerled and confirmed firength cliabliſbed in the ſenſua]l or unreaſonable part by conti- 
nuall uſe and cuſtome : which if the paſſhons be ill-governed by reaſon, becommeth to be a vice: 
and contrariwiſe, a veitve; in caſe theſame be well ordered anddirected thereby, Moreover, 
foralmuch as Philoſophers do not hold and affirme, thar every venue is a mediocrity, nor call it 
Morall :to theend therefore. that we may the better declare and ſhey the difference,we had need 
to fetch the beginning of this diſcourſe tarther off. 

Of allthings then thar be in the world, ſome have their efſence and being of themſelves ab 
ſolurely and Emply : others reſpe&tively and in relation to us, Abſolutely have their being the 
earth,the heaven.the ſtars,and the ſea : ReſpeRively.,and inregard of us,Good.,evill,profitable, 


hurtull,pleaſant,and diſpleaiart, Now it being ſo, that reaſon doth contemplate and behold the . 


one ſort as well as the other: the former ranke of thoſe things which are f:mply and abſolutely 
{o pertaine unto Science and ſpeculation as thei proper objects: theſecond kind of thoſe things 
which are upderfiood by reference and regard unto us pertaine properly unto conſultationand 
action, And as the vertye of the former ſort iscalled Sapience: 10 the vertue of the other 1s 
named Prudence, For difference there is a between Prudence and Sapience: in this, that Pru- 
dence confilteth ina cerraine relation and applicaticn of the contemplative faculty of the ſoule 
unto action,and unto the regiment of the ienſvall pert accerding to reaſon: by which occaſion 
Prudence had need of the afhiſtance of Fortune: whereas Sapience hath nothing todo with ir, 
no-morethan it hath need of conſultation for to attaine and reach vntothe endirt aimeth ar, For 
that indeed it concerneth ſuch things as beever cne and alwaies of the ſame ſort, Andlike as 
the Cecmetricianneverconſuiteth as tonching a triangle, ro wit, whether it hath three angles 
equall ro twaine that be right, or no? Becauie be kneweth afluredly that ithath ( for allcontul- 
Lations are concerning things that alter ard vary ſometime aſter one ſort, and otherwhiles after 
ancther,and never medleth with thoſe that be fitme.ablezard immutable ) even ſo,the under- 
{tarding and contemplative faculty of the mird, exercif:rg her functions ;nthoſe firſt and prin- 
Cipall thirgs which be permanent,and have evermore the |ame nature, rotcapable of change and 
murarion, 15 ſequeſired and exempt altogether from conſultation, Bur Predence which deſcen- 
dethro things full of variery-errovr, trouble, ard conſuſicn, mult of necefiity eftioones interme- 
ge with-Caiuahies.:rd ule deliberation inthings more doubttull and uncertaine : yea, and after 


_ it hath.conſuitedto proceed rmo attion, calling and drawing vnto it thereaſon'efle parr alſoto 


bezMfiarrendFpreent, asdrawn untothe judgement of things to be executed, For needthoſe 
actions 
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a&ions have a certaine inſtin&t and motion to ſer them forward, which this Morall habitude 
doth make in cach paſſion, and rhe ſame inſtin& requrerh likewiſe the affiftance of reaſon to li- 
mitit that it may be moderate, tothe end that it neither exceed the meane.nor come ſhort and 
be defective: for that it cannot be choſen bur this brutiſh and paſſible part hath motions init 3 
ſome over-vehement, quick, and ſudden, others as flow againe, and moreflack rhanis meer. 
Which is the reaſon that our ations cannot be good bur afrer one manner: whereas, they may 
be evill after divers ſorts : like as a mancantothir rhe marke bur one way: mary he may miſle 
ſundry waics.eirher by over-ſhooting or comming ſhort, The part and duty then of that ative 
faculry of reaſon according to nature, 1s to cut off and take away allthoſe exceſſive or deteRive 
affions, and to reduce them unto a mediocriry, For whereas the faid inftin& ormorion, either 
infirmity, effeminate delicacy, feare, or ſloathfulneſle, doth faile and come ſhorr of the duty 
and the end required,there attive reaſon isprelent ready to rouze,excite,and (tir up theſame, A- 
aine on the other fide, when it runneth on end beyond all meaſure, after adifſolnce and diſor- 
ly manner, there reaſon is preſt, to abridge that which is roo much, and to repreſle and ſta 
che eve: thus rulivg and reſtraining theſe pathericallmorions, ir breedeth in man theſe Mor 
vertues whereof we ſpeake, imprinting them in that reaſonlefle part of the mind : and no other 
they are than a meane between exceſſe and defe&t, Neither muſt we thinke, Thar all vertues do 
conſiſt in a mediocrity : for Sapience or Wiſdome, which ſtand in no need ar all of the brociſh 
andunreaſonable part, and conGift only in the pure and fincere intelligence and diſcourſe of un- 
derſtanding, and nor {ubje&t toall paſſions, isthe very height and excellency of reaſon, perſe& 
and abſolute of it ſelfe ; a full and accompliſhed power ( Iiay) wherein is engendred that moſt 


divine, heavenly, and happy knowledge. But Morall vertne which ſavoureth ſomewhar of che 


earth,by reaſon of the neceſſities of our body, and in which regardir Rtandeth in need of the in- 
trumentall minifiry of the pathericall parr, for to worke and performe her operations, being in 
no wiſe the corruption of Sotiri ion of the ſenſuall and unreatonable part of the ſoule,but ra 
the order,moderationy and embelliſhment thereof,'is the extremity and height of excellence, in 
reipect of the faculrie andquality: bur confiderivgthequantiry is rather a mediocrity, rakinga- 
way theexceſſe onthe one hde,andthe defect onthe other, © '- - | 

Butnow, foraſmuch asthis rerme of Meane or Mediocriry may be underftood diverſe waies, 
weare to ſerdown what kind of meane this Morall vertue is;Firſt and formolt therefore, where- 
asthere is one meanecompounded of two fimple extremes, 4s ruſſer or browncolour between 
white and black: alſo that which containeth and is contained mult needs bethe midſt berween 
the thipg thatdoth containe and is contained; 'as for example, the number of 8,is juſt berween 
12.and4, like as that, which taketh no part at all of cirher- extreame, as namely, thoſethings 
which we call Adiaphora,Indifferent, and do partakeneither good norill: In none oftheſe fig- 
nifications or ſenſes canthis vertue be called'a meane or mediocrity, For ſurely ir may nor 
in any wiſe a compoſition or mixture of two vices which be both werſe: neither dorh ic com- 
prehend the lefle and defeftive: or is co ended of that whith is over-much above decen- 
cy.,and exceſſive,ne yer is it alrogerher void of paſſions and perturbations, ſubject ro exceſle and 
defect, to moreand lefle than is meet, Bur this morall vertue ofours, as it is indeed,o alſo ir is 
called a Meane, eſpecially in reſpe& of that'mediocrity which is obſerved.in the Harmony ard 
accord of ſounds, For like as in Muficke there is a note or ſound called the Meane, for that it is 
the midſt berween the baſe and trebble, which in-Greeke be called Hypate and Nete, and lieth 
juſt berwixt the height and londneſle of the one, and the'loWwneffe or baſereſſe of the other; 
Even ſo, morall verrue being a motion and faculty abour-che unreaſonable part of the ſoule, 
rempereth the remiſſion and intention; and in one word, taketh"awaythe extefle and defe& of 
the - > "Whom eabli of them to a cerraine Mediocrityand moderation thar falerh not on 
any hde, ' (33 als _— m HEL 3-4 | 

loee,00 begin with Forritude, they ſay it is the meane between Cowardile and raſh Auda- 
ciry,of which twaine, the one is a defet,the'otheran exceſle of the irefullpaſſion, Liberaliry,be- 
tween Nigardiſe and Prodigality;;'Clemency arid Mildnefle; 'berween ſenſcleffe Indolence and 
Cruelty : Juſtice,the meane of ging more or. lefſe than due; 'in tTontras and affaires berween 
men :Like as Temperance,a mediocrity between the blockiſh ftupidiry of the mind moved with 
no touch of pleaſure, and an unbridled looſenefſe whereby ir is abandoned to all ſenſualicy, 
Wherein eſpecially and moſt clearely is given us to underſtand and ſee the difference between 
the brutiſh and the reaſonable part of the foule : and thereby evident ic is that wandring paſſions 
be one thing,and reaſon another: for otherwiſe we ſhould nor diſcerne Continency from Tem- 
perance, nor Incontinency fromlnremperance, if p'eaſure and1lufts, if thar faculty of the mind 
whereby we judge, and that whereby we cover and deſire were all one and the ſame; burnow, 
Temperance 1s, when reaſon is able ro manage, handle, and governe the ſenſvall and paſſionate 
Part (as1t 1t were a beaſt brought up by hand and made rame.and gentle, ſoit will te ready ro 
obey itin alldefiresand luſts, yea, and willing to receive chebir ) whereas Continency is when 
reaſondoth rule and command concupiſcence, as beingtheſtronger, and leaderh ir, butnot with- 
Our lome paines and trouble thereof, for that it is not willing to ſhew obedience, burftriverh, 
flingerh our fidelong, and goeth croſſed, inſomuch as ir hathenoughto do for. ro maflerir with 
ſtripes of the cudgell, and wich hatd birs of the bridle co hold ic in and refttaine ir, whiles ir're - 
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{:Reth all that ever itmay, and putteth reaſonro much agony, trouble and rravell: which Plato 
doth lively repreſent unto vs by a proper. fGmilitude, taying, that there be rwo draught beaſts 
which draw the,charior of our ſoules,whereof the worlt doth both winſe and firive again(tthe 
'other? feilow in thelame yoke,and alſo troubleth the coach-man or chariorer, who hath thecon- 
duc ofthem; putting him ro his ſhifts,that he 1s faine alwaies to pull in and hold his head hard, 
ctherwhies glad to let him ſlack and give him the head for teare, as Simonides faith, | 
_ . Leſt that his purple reines full ſoone 
... Out of his hands ſhould ſlip anon, 
Thus you ſee what the reaſon 1s,why they do not vouchſafe Continency, the name of a perſe&t 
vertue in it ſe]fe,but thinke it to be lefle than vertue, For there is notin ita certaine mediocrity 
arifng from e Symphony and accord of the worſe with the better : ncither is the exceſle of 
paſhon cut away, ne yet doth the apperite yeeld it ſelfe obedient and agreeable to reaſon: bur 
doth trouble and vexe, and is troubled and vexed reciprocally, being kepr downperforce and by 
confiraint ; like as in a ſeditious ſtate, both parties at diſcord intending miſchiete and war one 
avain(t another.dwell together within the precin& of one wall: ivſomuch as the ſoule of a con- 
rinenc perſon tor the fight and variance between reaſon and appetite, may aptly be compared as 
Sophacles ſaith unto a city, | 
| Which at one time ts full of mcenſe ſweet, 
Re founding mirth withloud triumphant ſong, 
And yet wp doth yeeld mm every ſtreet ] 
All fignes 0 griefe, with-plaints and groanes among, | 
And hereupon itisalſo, thatthey hold Incontinency to be lefle than vice : mary, Intemperance 
they will have to be atull and. complear vice indeed: For thatinit as the affection is ill, ſo the 
reaſon alſo is corrupt and depraved ! and as bythe one 1t 1s 1ncited and led to the appetite of fil- 
thineſle and diſhoneſty,ſo by the otherthrovgh perverſe, judgement it is induced to give conſent 
unto diſhoneſt lufis, and withallgroweth to be ſenſeleſſe; and hath no feeling ar all of fins and 
faults which it committeth: whereas Incontinency-reteineth Rill a right and found judgement 
by meanes of reaſon : Howbeirthrough the vehement avd violent paſſion which is Rroneerthan 
reaſon,it is carried away againſt theowne judgement. ' Moreover, in theſe reipe&s, it differeth 
from Incemperance : For that the reaſon of the incontinent perſon is over-matched with paſſion: 
bur of the other.it doth not ſo much as enter combatetherewirth, Hezalbeit he concradi Lain 
ſay,and rives a-whilezyetin the [end yeeldeth unto lults & followerh them; bur the Intemperare 
manis led thereby,and at thefirſt giveth conſent, and approveth thereof, Againe,the Intempe- 
rate perſonjs well cantent,and taketh joy in having fanned : whereas the other is preſently orie- 
ved thereat, Againe he runnerh. willingly and of his own accord to commit fin andvillany ; but 
the incontinent man,mavgre and full againſt hismind doth abandon honeſty. And as there is this 
diflin& difference plainlyſeen in their deeds andaftions, ſo there is no lefle to be oblerved in 
their words and ſpeeches, For the ſayings ordinarily of the Intemperate perſon be theſe and ſuch 
like | 
s What mirth mn lifeywhat pleaſure, what delight, 
Withont content in ſports of V enus bright? 
Were thoſejoyes paſt,and I for them unmeet, 
Ring out my knell; bring forth my winding ſheet, 
Another ſaith, 
To eate,to drinke, to wench, are principal; 
e DAllpleaſureselſe, I Acceſſories call, * | 
As if with all his heart and ſonle he were wholly given to a voluptous life,yea,and overwhelmed 
therewith, And no lefſe than thoſe, he alſo who hath theſe words in his mouth, 
by Now ſuffer me to periſh by and by 3 
| It pleaſeth,nay, it booteth me to dy, 
Speaketh as one whoſe apperite- and judgement both were ont of order and diſeaſed, But the 
ſpeeches of Incontinent perſons be in another key and far different: For one faith, 
| My minds good and tht her doth ſway, 
My nature bad,and puts it away, 
Another, 
Alarralas,To ſee, how Gods above 
Have ſent to menonearth this miſery 
T oknow their Goodzand that which they ſhould love, 
Tet wanting pgrace.to dothe contrary | 
Anda third, 
Now plucks,now hales,of deadly ire a fire: 
_ But ſurely, hold my reaſon can no more: 
Than anchor flouke ſhay ſhip from being ſplit, 
When grounded'tis on ſands neare to the ſhore, 
He nameth por unproperly and withourgood grace the flouke of ananchor reſting lightly upon 
the looſe ſand, to fignife the feeble hold that reaſon hath Which is not reſolute and firmly __— 
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but through the weakeneſle and delicacy of the ſoule, rejeerh and forſaketh judgement : 
And not much unlike hereunto is this comparilon allo that another maketh in a contrary ſenle 3 
Much like a ſhip which faſtned is to lind 
With cordage ſtrong ,whereof we may be bold, 
The winds do blow,and yet ſhe doth withſtand 
And chech them allher cables take ſuch hold, 

Hetermed the judgement of reaſon, when it refiſterh adiſhonelt act, by the name of Cable 
and Cordage ; which notwith(tanding afterwards may be broken by the violence of ſome paſſion 
(as it were) with the continuall gales ot a bluſtering wind, For to ſay a very truth the intempe- 
rate perſon is by his luſts and defires carried with fall ſaile ro his pleaſures 3 hegn eth himſelte 
thereto, andchither dire&erh his whole courſe: bur the incontinent perſon tenderh thither al- 
ſo: howbeit (as aman would ſay) crookedly andnor directly, as one delirous and endeavouring 
to withdraw himſelfe,and to repellthepafſion that drawerh and moverh him to it, yer in the 
he alſo lideth and faileth inte ſome foule and diſhoneſt a&: Like as Tin by way of biting 
ſcofted,traduced and reproved Anaxarchy in this wile, 

Here (hews it ſelfe the dogged force of Anaxarchus fell, 

So ſtubborne and ſo permanent when once he tooke apitch: 

And yet 4s wiſe as he would ſeeme,awretch (I heard folke tell) 

He judged was, for that to vice and pleaſures overmuch 

By nature prone he was : a thing that Sages moſt do ſhun, 

Which brought him back, ont of theway,and made him dote anon, 
For neither is a wiſe Sage properly called continent, but remperate: not a fog'e in-ontinent, but 
intemperate: becaule the one taketh pleaſure and delighrt.ingood and honeſt things ; and the 
other 15 not offended nor diſp.caſed with toule and dihonet actions, And therefore inconti- 
nency reſemblerh properly a mind (as I may fofay)Sophiſticall, which hath ſome ule of reaſon, 
bur the ſame ſo weake, that it is notablero perſever and centinue Frine in that which it hath 
once known and judged to be right, Thus yon may ſee the differences bertyeen Intempe- 
rance and Incontinence: As for Continency and Temperatice, they differ alſo incertaine re- 
ipe&s correipondent in ſome proportionunto thoſe on the contriry ide, For remorſe, ſorrow, 

iſpleaſure and indignation, do not as yet abandon and quic continence : whereas in the mind 
of a temperate perſon, all lieth plaine and even on every fide; nothing there bur quierneſle 
and integrity ; in ſuch ſort, as whoſoever feerh thegreat obeiſance and the marvellous tranquil- 
wy - qt the reaſonlefle part isunited and incorporate together with the reaſonable, mighc 
WEuny, EY 
| Andthen anon the winds were down, 
A calme enſued ftraight way * 
No waves were ſeen, ſome power divine 

The ſea aſleep did lay. 

Namely, when reaſon had once extinguiſhed the exceſſive, furious, and raging motions of the 
luſts and debres, And yer thele aftections and paſſions which of neceſſity nature hath need ofzthe 
ſame hath reaſon made ſoagreeable, ſo obeyſanr, ſo friendly and co-operative, yea, and ready ro 
ſecond all good intentions and purpoſes ready to be execured; that they neither run before ir 
nor come dragging behind ; ne yer behaverhemſelves ditorderly, no, nor they rhe leaft dilobedi- 
ence : ſoas each appetite is ruled by reaſon, and willingly accompanieth it, 

Like as the ſucking foale doth go 
{it And run withd:m, both to and fro, 

The which confirmeth the'ſaying of Xerocrates, ronching thoſe who earneſtly ftudy Philoſophy, 
and pracuce u :'Ferrhey ohly (quorh he) do that willingly, which others do perforce, for 
dreadof theLaw : whoforbeare mdeed to fatisfie their pleaſures, and turne back,as ifrhey were 
icared from them for feare of being bitten of ſome cnrit maſtive of ſhrewdcar, regarding no- 
thing elle bar daygerthat mayenine thereupon, Now, that there is in the ſoule a ns, eu 
cervance of thatitrenzth,hrmicy,and reſolution to encounter finfull luſts and defires,as if ir hada 
power to Rriveand make head againe ir 1s very plane and evident: howbeir, ſome there be,who 
ho'd and maircaine, Thar Pafhon 15 nothing different trom Reaſon: neither ( by their laying) is 
there in the mind a difſenon orſedition (as 1t were) of twodiversfaculties : bur al. the trouble 
that we feele isno more bur an alteration or change of one andthe ielfe-ſamethinso. to wit, Iea-- 
ſon both waies ; which we our ſelves are notable to per.erive, forthat forſooth ic changeth lud- 
denly and with fuch celericy: neverconfidering allthe while. thar the ſame fAculcy of the mind 
13 framed by nature toconcupiſtence and repentance both : to be angry and to fea re: enclined to 
_—_— lome toule ard diſhoneſt fact by the allurement of pleaſure, and contrariwile reſtrained 

rom the lametor teare o: paine, As for lvft,feare,and all ſuch like paſhons,they are no other (ſay 
they) bur perverle opinions and corrupt judgements not arifing and engendred in avy one parr 
of the loule by ir (eite, bur ſpread overthar which is chechiefe and principall, ro-wir reaſon and 
vnderſtanding : whereof they be the inclinations,affenſions, motions, and in. one word,certaine 
Operations,which in the turning ofa hand be'2prto change and paſſe trom one go another: much 
uke unto theſudden braids, tarts, and runnings to andiro of 1itrle children, which how violent 
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toeverthey be and vehement, yer by reaſon of their weakeneſleare bur {lippery, unkedialt and 
unconitant, ; 

Bur thele aſſertions ard oppoſitiens of theirs are checked and refuted by apparant evidence and 
common ienſe : For what man is he that ever feit in himſeltea change of tis lult and concupi- 
tc«nce into judgement: and coptrariwvile an alteration of his judgement into [ult : neither doth 
the wanton lo1er ceaſe to love when hedoth reaſon with himlelfe and conclude, That ſuch love 
1 to berepreſſed, andthathe ought to (trive and f:yht againit it: neither doth he then give over 
r-2ſoning and judging,when being overcome through weakeneſle, he yeelderh himſelte priſoner 
and thrai to luit: but like as when by advertiſement of realon he doth refilt inſome ſorta patſion 
arifingye the ſamedoth (i1]] rempr him: ſo likewite when he 1s conquered and overcome there- 
withyby the light of -heſamereaſonatthar veryinſtant he leeth and knoweth that hefnnerh and 
doth amiſſe : 1o, that neither by thole perturbations 1s realon loſt and aboliſhed ; nor yer by 
reaton is heſreed anddelivered rom them: but whiles he 1s tofled thus to and fro,he remainerh 
a nenter inthe midR.or rather participating in common ot them both, As forthoſe who are of 
opinion, that one while the principall part of our ſoule is luſt and concupiſcence: and then anon 
that it doth reſift and ftandagainſt theſame, are much hke untothem, who imagine and ſay, 
that the hunter and the wild beaſt be nottwaine, but one body, changingit ſelte, one while into 
the forme of an hunter, and another time taking the ſhape ofa ſavage beaſt: Forboth theyina 
mavife{t and apparant matter ſhould ſeem to be blind and ſee nothing: and alſo theſe beare wit- 
neſlcand depole againſt their own ſenfe, conſidering that they find and feele in themſelves really 
not a mvtation or change of one only thing, bur a ſenhible (irite and fight of two things toge- 
ther withinthem, Bur here they come upon us againe and object in this wile, How commerth 
it to paſſe then (ſay they) that the power and faculty in man which doth deliberate and conſulr 
is not hikewilc double ring olrentimes diſtracted, carried, anddrawn to contrary opinions, as 
it is, namely, touching that which is profitable and expedient ) but 1s one till and the ſame? 
Trve we mult confeſſe. that divided it ſeemeth to be : Bur this compariſon doth not hold, nei- 


ther is the evcnt and effect alike: forthat part of our ſoule wherein prudence and realon is ſea- 


te3.{chiethner with itſelfe. but uſing the help of one and the ſame faculty, it handleth divers 
areum«nrs. or rather being but, one power of diſcourkng it is employed in ſundry ſabjets and 
matters different: which is the reaſon that there is no dolouranderiefe at one end ofrhoſe rea- 
ſonings and diſcourſes which are withour paſſion; neither are they that conſu!rs. forced (as ic 
were) to hold one of rhoſe contrary parts againſt their mind and judgement; unleſie peradven- 
ture it {ofall our, that ſome affeCtion liecloſero one part or other,as it a manſhowd ſecrerly and 
nnder-hand lay ſomewhat befidesn oneof 'the balances or skales, againſt reaſon for ro weigh 
itdowne, A thing (1 aflure you) that many times falleth our : and then 1t 1s nct reaſon that is 
poyſed againſt reaſOn ; bur either ambition, emulation, favour, jealouhie, teare, or !ome tecrer 
aiſion,making ſemblance as if in ſhew ofſpeeches,rwo reaſons were at variance and diftered one 

Don another, As may appeare by theſe verſes in Homer 3 

They thought it ſhame the combate to rejett, 

And yet for feare they durſt not it accept, 
Likewiſein another Poet: | 

Toſuffer d:ath is dolorous 

Though with renown it meet : 
«* Death to avoid is cowardiſe : 
But yet our life is ſweet, 
And verily in determining of controverſes berween man and man intheir contraAts and ſuits of 
Law.theſc paſhons comming berwecn, are they that make the longeſt delaies, ard bethe greateſt 
enemies of expedition and diiparch : like as inthe counſelsof Kings and Princes, they that ſpeak 
in favour of one party andfor to win grace, donot upon any reaſon of two lientences encline to 
the one, butthey accommodate themſelves to their affeCtions, even againſt the regard ofurility 
and profit, And this is the cauſe that in thoſe ſtates which be called Ariſtocracies, thats to lay, 
governed by a Senate or Councell of the greateſt men : the Magilirates who fit in judgement 
will not ſuffer Oratours and Adyocates at the Bar to move affections in all their Pleas : for in 
Truth, ler nor the diſcourſe of reaſon be impeached and hindered by ſome paſſion, it will of it 
ſelte rend direGly to that which is good and juſt.Bur in caſe there doariſea paſſionberween ro 
croſle theſawe, then you ſhall ſee pleaſure and diſpleaſure toraile a combateand diflention, to 
encounter that which by conſultation would have been judged and determined, Forotlerwile, 
how commeth 1t to paſlethat in Philoſophicall diſcourſes and diſputations a man ſhall never ſee 
!r otherwile. bur thar withour any dolour and gricfe ſome areturned and drawn oftentimes by 
others into their opinions, and ſubſcribe thereto willingly ? Nay, even Ar:ſtorle himſelte. Demo- 
critzes ao, and Chryſppres have been known to retract and recant ſome points, which before 
time they he'd, and that without any trouble of mind, without griefe and remorſe, bur rather 
with plealure and contertment of heart: becauſe inthat ſpeculative or contemplative pare of the 
ſon!e. which 1s given to knowledge and learning only, there rajgn no paſhons to make rehiſtance, 
n/omuch as the brutjſh part being quiet and at repoſe loveth not curiovſly to entermeddle in 
theſe ard ſuch likemarters : By which meanes it hapreth, that the reaſon hath no ſooner a ſight 
of 
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of truch,but willingly ir enclinerh therero,and doth reject untruth and falfry : for that there herh 
in it,and in no other part elſe,that power and faculty to beleeve and give afſent one way, as Allo to 
be perlwaded for toalter\'opinion and go another way, Whereas contrariwiſe,the countels and de- 
liberations of worldly affaires, judgements alſo, and arbitriments, being for the moſt parr fill of 
palhons, make the way ſomewhart difficulc for reaſon to paſle, and put her ro mnchrronble, For in 
theſe caſes,: the ſenſnall and umreafomable part 'of the ſoule is ready-to ſtay and ftop her courie; yea, 


and cofright hertrom 1 going forward, meeting her either. with the object of pleaſure ; orelſe ca- * 
n 


{ting inher way tum blocks of feare, f paine, of Jufts and defires, ' And vertythe deciding 
and judgement of this dilpuration lieth in the ſenſe, which feelerh as well the one as the other,an 
is rouched with them both :-For ay, that the 6ne doth farmount and hath the vidtory, ir doth nor 
cherefore deteatutrerly and deftroy the other 3; bur drawn it is thereto perfor-e, and making ret- 
ſtance the while, Asfor example.the wanton and amorous perſon, when he checkethand reproveth 
himſelfe therefore,uſerh rhe ditcourle of reaſon againkt rhe ſardpaſſion of his ; b — ſo,as having them 
borh actually ſubliſting together in the ſoule : much like as it with his hand herepreſſed and kept 
down the one part, enflamed with an hor fit of paſſion, and yet feeling within himielte borhparrs, 
and thoſe actually in combate one againſt the other, Contrariwiſe,in thoſe conſulrations.dilpures, 
and inquifitions which are notpaſſionare;and wherein thoſe morions of the brutiſh part haveno- 
thing todo, ſuch I meane as thoſe be eſpecially of rhe contemplative patr*of the ſoule : if they be 
eqocd and ſo continue, there enſueth no'dererminate judgement and refolytion: bur a doubr re- 
mainerhzas it it were a certaine paule or ſtay of the underftanding, not able ro proceed farther, but 
abiding in ſuſpence berween rwo contrary opinions, Now if itchance to en*line-unto one of them, 
ic is becauſe the mightier hach over-weighed the otherand annulled ir, yet ſo, as it is nor diſpleaſed 
or dilcontent,no nor contefteth obſtinarely afrerwards againſt rhe received opinion, To beſhorr, 
and to conclude all in one generall word ; where it ſeemeth' that one diſcourſe and reaſon is con- 
erary unto another 3 irargneth not by and by a conceir of rwo divers ſubjects, bur one alonein fun- 
dry apprehenfions and imaginations, Howbeir,whenſoever the brutiſh and ſenſuall part isin a con- 
flict with reaſon, and che tame ſuch thar it can neither vanquiſh, nor be vanquiſhed wichour ſome 
ſenſe of grievance: then incontinently this batrell dividerh the ſoule intwaine, ſo as the ar is evi- 
dent ml ſenhble. And not only by this fight a manmay* know hoy the ſource and beginning of 
theſe paſhons differeth fromthat tountaine of reaſon: but no leſle alſo by che conſequence char fol- 
loweth thereupon, For ſeeing that poſſible it is for a man tolove one child that is ingemious and to- 
wardly diſpoſed to verrue : as alſo affe&t another as well, who is ill giverrand diflolute : conkde- 
ring alio that one mayule anger unjultly again(t his own children or parents: and another contrari- 
wile juſtly inthe defence of children or parents againlt enemies and tyrants. Like as in the one there 
1s perceived a manifett combate and reiiftance ot paſſion againit reaſon; ſo inthe other, there may 
be ſeen as evident a yeelding and obeyſance thereof, ſuffering ir ſelfe ro be direRted thereby yea, and, 
willingly running and offering her aſſitiance and helping hand, To illuftrate this by a familizr exam- 
ple.it hapneth ocherwhiles, that an honeſt man efpoulerh a wife according to the laws, with this in- 
tention only to cheriſh and keep her tenderly,yea,and rocompany with her duly,and according to 
the laws of chaſtity and honeſty : howbeit afterwards in trac of time,and by long continuance and 
converling together, which hath bred in his heart the affection of love, he per-erveth by diſcourſe 
of reaton, and finderh in himſelte that he loverh her more deerely and entirely than he purpoſed at 
firſt, Semblably, young Scholars having mer with gentle and kind Maſters, at the beginning, follow 
and afte& chem 1n a kind of zeale,torthe benefit only that they reape by them, Howbeir afterwards 
in proceſle of time they fall ro love them ; and ſo inſtead of familiarand dayly diſciples they be- 
come their lovers,and are ſocalled, The ſame is uſually robe ſeen in the behaviour and carriage of 
men toward good Magiftrares in Cities. neighbours alſo, kinsfolke and allies: For they begin ac- 
quaintance one with another,after a civill ſort ony.by way of duty, or neceffity and uſe: bur aſter- 
wards by little and little ere they be aware rheygrow into an affectionate love of them, namely, 
when reaſon doth concur, perſwading and drawing unto it that parr of themind which is the ſeat 
of paſſions andaffetions, As for that Poer, whatſoever he was,that firſt wrote this ſentence, 
T wo ſorts there be of baſk fulneſſe, 
The one we cannot blame, 
The other troubleth many an houſe, 
And doth decay the ſame, 
Doth he nor plainly ſhew that he hath found in him(elfe by expericnce oftentimes, thar even this 
aftection by meanes of lingring delay.and putting off from time rotime. hath pur him bythe benefic 
of good opportunities, and hindred the execution of many brave affaires ? Untothele proofes and 
allegations precedent, the Stoicks being forcedro yeeld, in regard they be ſocleare andevident : yet 
for tomake tome way of evaſion and eicape they call ſhame, baſhfulneſle ; pleaſure, joy ; and feare, 
warincfie or circumſpection, And I aflure you. no man could juſtly find fauit with theſe di/guiſe- 
ments ot odious things with honeſt rermes : if ſo be they wonld artribuce unto theſe paſſions the 
taid names when they be ranged vndertherule of reaſon, and oive them their own hatefull rermes 
indeed, when they frive with reaſon and violently make refiſtance. Bur when convinced by the 
teares winch they ſhed,by trembling and quaking of their joynts.yea.by change of colour going and. 
commung3 unſicad of naming Dolour and Feare dire&ly , come in wich ( Iwor nor what ) pretty 
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deviſed termes of Mozlures,Comractians, or Conturbatians : alſo when they would cloake and ex 

tenuate theimperiection of other paſhons, by callivg luit a prompritude or torwardnefle to a thing: 
it ſcemeth, that by a flouriſh of five words they deviſe ſhitts, evaſfions,and juſtifications, not philo» 
ſophicall bur lophutiicall, And yer verily they themlelves agaipe do terme thoſe joyes, thole promp- 
ticudes of the will.and waxy cirxcumſpettions by the name of Ewpathies,i.e. good affections,and aog 
of Apathies.that 15 to, ſay, Impaſkibilities: wherein they ule the words aright and as they ought. 


- Forthen is it truly called Expatbie : 1, e, a good aftetion, when reafon doth nor nreerly aboliſh the 


ſhou,bur guideth and ordereth rhe iame well intuch as be diſcreer and temperate, Bur what be- 
allech unte vicious and diſſolute perſons ? Surely,when they have fer down 1n their judgement and 
ceiolcion to love father and mother as tenderly as one loves may another, yet they are nor able ro 
performe ſo much, Mary lay, that they determine to affett a curtezan or a flatrerer, preſently they 
can tind in their hearts to love ſuch moſt deerely, Mozeover, if it were fo, that paſſionand judge- 
ment wereborh one, it could not otherwiſe be, ſo ſoone as one had determined thathe ito 
love or hate bur thar preſently love orhate would follow thereupon, Burnow it falleth our c 
contrary 3 for that the paſſion asit accordeth well with ſome judgements and obeyerh fo it repug- 
neth withorthers,and is obſtinate and diſobedient : whereuponir ts,that themſetves enforced there- 
to by the truth of the thing, do afhirme and pronounce thatevery judgement is nor a patſhon, bur 
that on'y which fixreth up apd moverh a tirong and vebement appetite to a _—_ conteffing 
thereby, po doubr, that one thivg it is in.us which judgeth, and another thing thar ſuftererh, rhar is 
toſay, which receiveth paſſions: like as that which moverh, and that which is moved bedivers, 
Certes, evenChryſppus humſelfe, defirung in many places what is Patience and what is X 
doth avouch, Thar they be habirudes,apr and fit to obey and ts)low the choice of reaſon: w 
he ſheweth evidently that by the force of truth he was driven to confefle and avows That there is 
one thing in us which doth obey and yeeld,and another which being obeyed;is yedded unto, and not 
obeyediis reſiſted, : b 

Furthermore as touching the Stoicks, who hold, That all fins and faults be equall, neither wilt 
this place, nox the time now ferve tO argue againlt them, whether in ocher points they ſwerve from 
checruth : howbeir, thus much by the way Idare be boldto ſay, That mmoſi things they will be 
found to tepugne reaſon,even againſt appagent and manifeſt evidence, For accordivg,torheir _ 
on every paſſion or perturbation isa fauit,and whoſoevergrieve, feare, or luſt, do fn: bur in 
paſhons great differencethere is {een according to more.or lefle : for who would ever beſo grofle, 
as to ſay, that Delors, ſgare was equall tothefeare of Ajax? who as Homer writeth, X 

As he went out of fs-ld did turne 
Andlook behind full oft : 
With knee before knee decently, 
And ſo retired ſoft, : 

Or comparethe ſorrow of King Alex.d:r7, who would needs have killed himſelte for thedearhof 
C!ytus, to that of Plato for the death of Socrates? For dolours andgriefes encreale exceedingly 
when they grow upon occaſion of that which hapneth befides all reaſon; like as any accident which 
falleth our beyond our expectation is more grievous, and breedeth greater anguiſh than thar where= 
of a reaſon may be rendred, and which. aman might ſuſpe& ro follow, Asforexample, if he who 
ever expected to ſee his ſon advan-ed to honour, and living ingreat reputation among men, ſhould 
hea;e (ay that ke were in priſon,and pur to all manner of torture, as Parmeno was advertiſed of his 


© ſon Philoas, And who wall ever ay, that the anger of N:cocreon againſt Anaxarchus,was to be com- 


pared with that of Magas againſt Philemon, which aroſe upon the ſame occafion, for that they both 
we'e ſpiohifully revived by them.in reproachfull rermes; for Nicorreon cauſed Anaxarchu to be 
br:1d-in a morter with iron peltles : whereas Magus commanded the Executioner toilay a ſharpe 
naked iword, upon the neck of Philemon, and io to let him go without doing him anymore harme, 
Andtherefore it 1s, that P/ato named arger the {:newes of the ſoule,giving us thereby to underſtand 
that they mightbe ftrer; hed by bircerneſie, andler lack by mildnefſe, Bur the Sroicks, for to avoid 
and put back the!e objecions;and ſuch like, deny that theſe tretchings and vehemenct fits of paſſions 
be according ro judgement, for that it mayfaile and erre many waies : ſaying, they be certainepricks 
or {{ungs, contractions diftuſions,or dilatations.which in propertion, and according to reaſon,may 
be greater orleſle, Certes, what variety there is in judgement, it is plaine andevident, For fome 
there be that deeme poverty nortto be il]: others hold: that it is very 1ll: ard there are againe,who 
account itthe werit thing 1n the worid.; inſomuch as to avoidir, they could be content to throw 
themſelves headlong from high rocks into theſes, Alſo you ſhall have thoſe, who reckon death to 
be evi Lin that only ic depriverh vs of thefrvition of manygood things : others there be,who think 
and ſay as much bur it is in regard of the eterna!l trorments and horrible puniſhments that be under 
the cround in hell. As tor bodily health,/ome love icno otherwiſe thana thing agreeable tonature, 
and profitable withall: others rake. it ro be the ſoveraigne goodin the worid, as without which 
they make no reckoning of riches,of chi:dren, | 
N'z yet of crown and regall dionity, 
Which mer da motch ven with diwnity. 
Nay they lctnot inthe endco (thinke and lay, That vertueitſelfe ſerverh in no Read, ard availeth 
nought;unlefle it be accompanied with 260d health : whereby it appearerh,that as touching judge - 
ment 
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ment,ſome erre more,lome leſs.But my meaning is not now to di!pute againſt this evaſion of theirs, 
Thus much only I purpo.c to take for mine ady antage Ont of their ownconteffion inthar chemletves 
do grant, That the brutiſh andienſuall parr,according ro whic h,they lay that paſhogs be greater and 
more violent,is different from judgement:andihowloever they may leeme to conteſt and ca11l about 
words and namesthey grant the lubſtanceand the thing it ſeite inqueltion. joyning with thole who 
maintain that the realonlels part of the ſoul which entertainevh p3 ſons 1s a together different from 
that which is able to diſcourie reaſon,and judge, And verily Chry/ippus in thoſe books which he en- 
tituled,Of Anomology,after he had written and taught.chat anger 1s blind ,and many times will not 
ermit 2 man toſee thole things which be plaine and apparent, and as often cafterh a darkmift over 
that which he hath already pertectly learned'and known ; proceederh forwa rd a little firther: For 
(quorh he) the paſſions which ariſe drive our and « haſe forth all dilcourie of reaſon.and tuch things 
as were judged and determined otherwile ag jn(t them,urgingit (till by torce unto contrary actions, 
Then he uſeth the teſtimony of Menander the Poer. whoin one place writerh thus, by way of excla- 
mation: Wo worth the time, wretchthar 1 am, 
How was my mind d:ſtranoht 
In body mine ? where were mywits ? 
Some folly ( ſure ) me campghr, 
What time 1 fellto this, For why? 
T hereof 1 made pro choice, 
Far better things they were, iwts, 
Which h:d my former waice, 
The ſame Chyyſpprus alſo GOINg ON Fill: It being io (quoth he) that a reaſon2ble creature Is by na- 
ture borne ard given touie the realon in all chings, and to be governed thereby : yet notwithitan- 
ding we reje& and calt 1t behind us,- being over-ruied by another more violent motion that carrieth 
us away. In which words,what doth heelſe but ontetle eventhat which hapneth vpon the difſen- 
tion betwecnaffeCtion and reaſon ? For it were a meere ridiculous mockery indeed, as Plato ſaith, 
to afkrmethat a man were better and worie than himlelſe: orthar he were ablenow to maſter him- 
ſelfe, and anon ready to be maſicred by himſeke, and how wereir poſſhble that the fame man ſhould 
be better and worſe than himſelfe, and at once both maſterand ſervant, unleflc every one were na- 
curally in ſome ſort double, and had in him ſomewhat better and ſomewhat worſe? And verily by 
that meanes he that hath the worſe part, obedient to the bertter,hath power over himlelte, yea, and 
1s berter. than himſelfe : whereas he that ſuffererh the brutiſh and unreaſonable part of his ſoule to 
command and go before,ſo as the better and more noble part doth follow, and is ſerviceable unto 
it,.he nodoubt1s worſe than himſelfe : he is ( I lay) incontinent, or rather impotent, and hath no 
power over himlelfe, but diſpoſed contrary to nature, For according tothe courle and ordinance 
of natvre, meer and fit it is that reaſon being divine and heavenly ſhould command and rule that 
which is ſenſuall :nd void of reaſon: which as itdoth ariſe and ipring out of the very body, ſo it 
reſembleth ir.as participating the properties and paſſions thereof, yea, and naturally isfull of chem, 
as being deeply con-orporate and throughly mixed therewith: As it may appeate by all the moti- 
ons which it hath, tending to no other things bur thoſe that be mareriall ard c orporall.as receiving 


their avgmentations and diminutions from thence, ( or to ay more properly ) being ſtretched out ' 


and let {lack more or lefie,accordingto the mutations of the body, Which is the canſe thatyoung 
perſons are quick, prompr, and audacions3 raſhallo.tor that they befall of blond,and theſame hor, 
their iv{ts and apperires are 1kewiſe fery, violent, andfurious: whereas contrariwile ih old folke, 
becauſe the ſource of concupilcence ſeated abovr the hrer is after a ſort quenched, yea, and be- 
come weake and teeb!e. reaſon is more vigorous and predominant inthem, as mu-h as the ſenſvall 
and paſhon. te part doth l-nouiſh and decay rogerher with the body, And verily this is that which 
doth irame «nd diſpoſerthe nature of wild beaſts ro divers paſſions: For it is not!ong of any opini- 
ens good or bad which ari'e inthem. that ſome of them are (irong, venturous. and feareleſſe. yea, 
and ready to withſtand anyperils preſented before them : others againe be ſo ſurpriſed with feare 
and frizht. that they d:re not fir or doany thing: but the force and power which lieth inthe b'ond, 
in the-ipirrs, and in the whole body. is that which cauſerh this diverbry of paſſions, by reaſon that 
thepaſhible part growing out of the fleſh as from a root, doth bud torth and bring with it a qualiry 
& proneneſle ſemblable,But inman chatthereis a ſympathy and fe'low moving ofthe body,rogerher 
with the motions of the paſon;. may be proved by thepale colour.rthe red fuſhing of theface;the 
trembling of the joynts, ard panting and leaping of the hear: in teare and anger: And 2gaine anthe 
contrary ide. bythe dilatation; of the arteries, heart. 2nd colour, iri hope and expeCtarion of ſome 
pleaſures, Bur which as the divine ſpirit and underſtanding of man doth more of ir ſelfe alone 
without any pxfſion.then the body is ar repoſe and remaineth quier, nor communicating nor partici- 
pating any whit with the opcration of the mind and intendmert, no more than it being diſpoſed to 
ftudy upon any Mathematicallpropoſition, or other ſcience [peculative, ircallerh rohehe'p and 
aſſiſtance of the unreaſonable part: By whichit is manifeſt. that there be two diftin& parts in vs, 
different in faculty and power one from another, In ſyum,Gorthrongh the univerſal wor'd. all r). :Ngs 
(as they themſelves aftirme.and evident experiencedoth convin'e) are governed aud ordered ſome 
by a certaine hahitnde, others by nature : ſome by a (enſuall ard vnreaſorableſoule : others by that 
Which hath reaſon and underſtanding, Of all whichman h-c< his part at once, yea, and was borne 
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naturally with thele difterences aboveſaid, For contained he is by an habitude: nouriſhed by na- 
ture : reaſon and underltanding he vierh : he hath his proportion [ikewile of that which 1s unrea- 
ſonable and inbred, there is together with him the 1tource and primitive cawe of paſhons, as a 
thing neceſlary for him, neither doth it enter into him from without : in which regard 1t ought 
not to be extirped utterly, bur hath need only of ordering and government : whereupon Reaton 
dealeth not after the Thracian manner,nor like King Lycargs, who commanded all vines without 
exception to becut down, becauſe wine cauſed drunkennefie: it rooteth nor out (1 fay ) all at- 
fettions indifferently one with another, theprofitable as well as the hurriull: bur ( like unto the 
good gods Phytalmins and Hemerides, who teach us to order plants that wn may fructitie, and to 
make them gentle which were ſavage ) to cut away that which groweth wild and ranke, to laveall 
the reſt,and ſo ro order and mannage the ſame, that it may ſerve tor good ule, Forneither do they 
ſhed and ſpill their wine upon the floore who ateaftraid to bedrunke, bur allay the ſame with water: 
nor thoſe who fear the violence of a paſſon,do rake it quite awayzbut rather temper andqualihierhe 
ſame : like as folke vie to breake horſes and oxen from their flingirg out with their heeles, their 
iiffeneſle and curſineſle of the head, and Aubbornneſle in receiving the bridle or the yoke, burdo 
not reſtraine them of other motions in going abour their worke and doing their deed, And even 
ſo verily, reaſon maketh good ule of thele paſhons, whenthey be well ramed and brought (as it 
were) to hand : without over-weakning orrooting out cleane that part of the toule which is made 
for to ſecond reaſon, and do it good ſervice : Foras Pindarws faith, 

The horſe doth ſerve in choriot at the :hill, 

T he oxe at plough doth labour hatdin field, 

Woo liſt in heeks wild Bore for to kill 

The hardy hound he muſt provide with shill. 
And I aſſure you;the entertainment of theſe paſſions and their breed, ſerve far berter ftead, when 
they do aſſiſt reaſon..and give an edge (as it were) and vigour unto vertnes, thanthe beafts above na- 
med in their kind, Thus moderate ire doth ſecond valour and fortutude: hatred of wicked perions 
helperh rheexecution of Juſtice : and indignation is juſt and due unto thote who withourany me- 
rit or deſert enjoy thetelicity ofthis lite: who alſo for that their hearr is puffed up with fooliſh 
arrogancy,and enflamed with diſdainetull pride and ipſolence in regard of their proſperity, have need 
to be taken down and cooled, Neitheris a manable by any meanes ( would he never totaine ) ro 
ſeparate from true {riendſh.1p.naturall indulgence, and kind afteCtion : nortrom humanity, commle- 
ration.and pity 3 ne yctfrom perie&t beney olence and good-will, the fellowſbipin joy andiorrow, 
Now if it be true (as it js indeed) that they do grofilely exre who would aboliſh all love becauic of 
fooliſh and wanton love: {urely they do amifle, who for covetouineſle fake and greedinefieof mo- 
ney do blame ard condemnequite all other appetites and def:res, They do (1 lay )as much as thoſe, 
who would fcrbid running ajitogether, becauſe a man may Rlumble and catcha tali as he runnerh: oc 
debar ſhooting fortht we may over-ſhoot and miſle the marke: or to condemne hearing of mu- 
ſickbecaule a diſcord 0: jar 1s offenfiveto the eare, For like as in ſounds. muſtick maketh an accord 
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. and harmony, not by taking away the loud and baſe nores : And inour bodies Phyfick procurerh 


health,nort by deſtroying hear and cold, but by a certaine temperature ard mixture ofthem both in 
good proportion : Evenſo it fareth inthe ſoule of man, wherein reaſon hath the predominarce and 
\16tory : Namely, when the power the:eofgthe paſhons. perturbations,ard motions are reduced in- 
to a kindof moderation and mediocrity, For no doubt exceſſive ſorrow and heavineſſe, immea- 
ſurable joy and gladnefle in the ſoule, may be aptly compared roa iwelling and inflammation in 
_ body,bur neither joy nor orrow f:mply 1n it ſelfe, And therefore Homer in this wile ſentence of 
Is, 

A man of worth doth never colour change, 

Exceſſive feare in him is very ſtrange, 
Dorh not aboliſh feare altogether, but the extremity thereof ; to the end, that a man ſhould nor 
chinke that either valour is deſperate folly,or confidence audacious temerity, And therefore in pica- 
ſures and delights we ought likewiſero cut off immoderate luſt : as alſo in raking puniſhment, ex- 
treme hatred of malefactors, He that can do ſo ſhall be reputed in the one nor indolent, bur rem- 
perate,and in the other nor bitter and cruell, bur juſt ard righreous, Whereas let paſſions be rid 
cleane away (if that were poſſible to be done ) our reaſon will be found in many things more dull 
and idle : like as the pilot and Maſter of a ſhip hath little rodo, 1t the wind be laid and no gale at all 
ſtirring, And verily (as it ſhould ſeeme) wiſe Law-makers, ſeeing this well enough, have with great 
policy given occahion in Cities and Common-wea!ths of Ambition and Emulation among Citizens 
one with another : and inthe held againſt enemies deviſed to excite the courage of Souldiers, and 
to whertheir ire and manhood by ſound of trumpets, fifes, drums, and other inſtruments, For not 
only in Poetry (as Platoſaith very well) he thar 1s inſpired, and (as it were ) raviſhed with the di- 
vine inflin&t of the Muſes, will make a ridiculous foole of him. who otherwiſe is an exce'lent Poer, 
and his crafts-maſter, as having learncd the exquifite knowledge of the arr: bur allo in barrels, the 
heat of courage ſer on fire with a certaine divine inſpiration is invincible, and cannot be withſtood. 
This isthat marrtiall fury,which(as Homer ſaith)the gods do infuſe cr inſpire rather into warlike men: 

T hus having ſaid he did inſpire 


The Princes heart with might ardire, 


And 
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And againe, 

One god or ather ſurely doth him aſſiity 

Elſe faring thus, he never couldperſiſt, 
As if ro the diſcourſe ot reaſon they had adjoyned paſſion as a prick to incite, and a darior to le 
* forward, Certes, even theſe very Stoicks with whom now we argue, and who ſeeme to reject 
all paſſions,we may ſee oftepumes, how they (tr up young men wah praiſes, and as often rebuke 
chem with ſharpe admonitions and ſevere reprehenhons. W hereof there muſt needs enſue of the 
one part pleaſure.and of theorher part diipiealure, For ſurely checks and faulr-findings firike a cer> 
raine repentance and ſhame: ot which two, the tormer 1s comprized under forrow, and the latter 
under feare : 2nd theſe be the uſe that they ule principally ro chafiiſe and corre withall, Which 
was the reaſon that Dyogenes upon artime, when he heard P/ato lo highly praited and extolled; And 
what great and worthy matter (quoth he) tind you inthat man, who baving been a Philoſopher ſo 
long & raught the youre chereof, hath not in all this time grieved and wounded the heart of any 
one perſon ? For | 
dles of Philoſophy (to uſe the words of Xenocrates) as he may afhtmethar theſe afte&tions of young 
men, to wit, baſhfulneſſe., defre, repentance, pleature and paineare their handles, whereof reaſon 
and law together taking hold by a diicreet, apt, and wholetome touch bring a young man ſpeedily 
and effectually into the right way, And therefore the Lacedzmonian ichoole-maſter and gover- 
nour of children {aid very well, when heprofeſſed,that he would bring to paſſe that the child whom 
he rooke into his tuition ſhould joy in honeſt things, and grieve in thoſe that were foule and dif- 
honeſt, Then which there cannot poſſibly be named a more worthy or commendable end of the 
liberall education and bringing up of a yourg youth well deſcended. 
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Of Vertue andVice. 
[The Summary. 


N this little Treatiſe, adjoyned aptly unto the former,the Author proveth, that outward and corrupti- 
ble things be not they that ſet the ſoule in repoſe, but reaſon well ruled and governed: And after that 
he hath depainted the miſerable eſtate of wicked and ſinful perſons, troubled and tormented with their paſ- 
fions both night and dayyhe proveth by proper and apt ſimilitudes, th. Philoſophy together with the love of 


vertue, bringethirue contentment and happineſſe indeed unto a man, 


Of Vertue and Vice. 


E ſeemerh,and commonly it is thought, thar chey be thegarments which do heat a man; andyer 


of themſelves they neither do heat,nor bring any heat with them: fortake any ofthem apart by 

it ſelfe you ſhall findit cold ; which is the reaſonthat men being very hot, and in afit of a fea- 

ver,love oftento change their cloaths for ro coole and refreſh their bodies. Bur the truth is 
this, Looke what heata man doth yeeld from himſelte, the cloaths or garments that cover the body 
do keepin the ſame, and unite clole together : and being thus included and held in, ſuffer ir nor to 
evaporate, breath out, and vaniſh away, The ſame errourin the ſtate of this life hath deceived ma- 
ny a man, who imagine that if they may dwell in ſtately and gorgeous great houſes, be attended upon 
with a number of ſervants, reraine a ſort of ſlaves, and cangathertogether huge ſums of gold and 
Glver,then they ſhall live in joy and pleaſure : whereas in very ſooth, the ſweet and joyfull life pro- 
ceedeth not from any thing withour, But contrariwiſegwhen a man haththoſe godly things abour 
him, it is himſelte chat adderh a pleaſure andgrace unto them, even from his own nature and civill 
behaviour, compoſed by morall vercue withinhim, which is the very fountaine and lively ſpring of 
all 800d contentment, $ 

For if the fire do alwaies barne out light, 
: More ſtately us the houſe, and faire in fight, 

Semblably, riches are more acceptable, glory hath theberter and more ſhining luſtre, yea, and ay- 
thority carrierh the greater grace, if the inward joy of the ſaule be joyned therewith : For ſurely 
men do endure poverty.exile, and baniſhmevr our of their own countries. yea,and beare the burden 
of old age willingly and with moreeale,according as their mapners be mild, and the mandYiſpoſed 
to meekneſle, And like as ſweer odors,and Aromaticall perfumes, give apleaſant imell unto thred- 
bare and raggedcloaths ; bur contrariwiſe, rhe rich mice Anchyſes Felded from under it tin» 
king matter and corrupt bloud ; which as the Poet ſaith, | 

Ran down by drops upo3 his cloaks 
Of ſilke ſo fine, andit did ſoake, 
Even ſo, with vertue, any {ort oflite,and all manner of living is pleaſant and void of ſorrow : where- 
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urely the Mathemaricall ſciencesa man cannot (o properly call the eares or han- - 
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25 Contrariwiſe, vice cauſeth thole things which otherwiſe ſeemed great, honourable, and magnifi- 
cent, to be odious, loathſome, and unwelcome torhole chat have them, if (1 lay) it be mingled 
therewith,according to the reltimony of theſevulgar verles : 

Tihis nan who whiles hewalks abroad in ſtreet 

Or market plave,ts ever happy thought : 

No ſooner ſets within his ewn houſe feet, 

Thrice wretched bat he is,and not for nought, 

His wife (4s maſter) hath of all the power, 

She bids,commands.ſhe chides and fights each houre, 
And yet one may with eaſe be rid and divorced from ſuch a curſt and hrewd wite, # hebe a man 
indeed; and not a bond-{lave ; bur for thine owne vice, nomeanes will ſerve ro exempt rhee from 
it. Itis notenongh to command it to be gone, by lending alittle {cripr or bill of divorcemenc, and 
ro thinke thereby ro be delivered from troubles, and to to live aioneinquier and repoſe. For ir 
cleaveth cloſe within the ribsit Ricketh faſt in the very bowels, i dwellerh there bothaught and 
day, 


It burneth theeyet fire-brand none is ſeen, 

And haſtneth age apace before thou ween, 
A troubleſome companion it is upon the way, by reafon of arrogancy and preſhmprion : acoſtly 
and ſamptuons gueſt at the table for glutrony and gourmandiſe: an unpleaſant and comberſome bed- 
ſellow inthenight,inregard of chonghts,cares,and jealonhes,which breake the ſleep or troublethe 
ſame withfantahies, For whiles men lieaſleep the body is at reft and repoſe; bur the mind all the 
while is diſ{quietedand affrighted with fearefnlldreames,and tumulruous viſions, by reaſon of ſnper- 
Ririous feareot the gods, 

If that I ſleep,when ſorrows me ſurpriſe, 

Then fearefull dreames me kill before I riſe, 
ſaith one, And even ſo do other vices ſerve men: to wit, Envy, Feare, Wrath, Wanton love, and 
Unbridled lu, Fer in the day time, vice looking our, and compoſing it ſelfe fomewhatanto others 
abroad. is 'omewhat pax of her ſelte,and covereth her paſhons ; ſhe giveth not her ſelfe whol- 
lyro her motions and perturbations, but many times doth tirive againe and makereliftance: but in 
{leep, being without thedarger of lawsand the opinion of the world, being tar removed (as it 
were) from feare and ſhame : then ir fetteth all luſts aworke, then ir quickneth and raiſeth up all 
lewdnefſe, and then it diſplayerh all laſcivious wantonnefſe, Irremptcrh ( as Plato faith) aman to 
have carnali dealing with his own mother, and to eate of forbidden and unlawfull meats: there is 
no villany that it forbeareth ; executing(ſofar forth as itis able) allabomination.and hath the frui- 
tion thereof it it be but by illuhons and tanrafticall dreames, which end nor inany pleaſure, nor ac- 
comp!iſhment of concupucence,butare powerfull only ro excite, ſftir,and provoke ill the firs of ſe- 
cret paſſions and maladies of a corrupt heart, Wherein lieth then the pleaſure and delight of fin, if 
it be ſo, that inno place, nor atany time,it be void ofpenliveneſſe;care and griefe ? If it never have 
contentment, bur aiwaics in moleftationand trouble, without repoſe? As forcarnall delights and 
feſhly pleaſures, the good complexion and {ofind conſtitution of an healthfull body,giverh there- 
Lo meanes,place, opportunity and breeding, Bur in the foule it 1s nor poſſible that there ſhould be 
ergendredany m'rth. joy. and correntmert.unleſle the firſt foundation be laid in peace of conſcience, 
and tranquility of ſpirit, void of feare, and enjoying aſetled calmeinall affurance and confidence, 
withort any ſhew of rempeſt roward, Forotherwite,tuppoſe that ſome hope do ſmile upon a man; 
or {ay that delight tickle a littie; the fame anon is troubled,and allthe ſport is marred by ſome care- 
full cogiration breaking forth: like as the obje& and concurrence of one rock troubleth and over- 
throweth all;chovgh the water and weather borh be never ſo calme, 

Now gather goid and ſpare notby heaps,rake ard ſcrape together maſſes of filver, build faire,gal- 
tant ard (torely walking-places, repleniſh allthy houſe with ſaves, and a whole City with debrors : 
tnlcfie withall thoudo allay thepaſhnons of thy mind ; unlefle rhou Ray and appeaſe thy inſatiable 
lvſt ard dekre ; vnleſle thou free and deliver thy ſelfefrom all feare and carking cares : thou doſt as 
much asf reine wine.cr make Ipocrasfor one that isfick of afeaver, give honey to a cholerick perſon 
diſeaſed withithe raging'motion of choler,offermeatsand viands to thoſe that be fick of a Lomachi- 
call flux continvallask,uiceration ot the gurs,and bloudy flix, who.neither take pleaſure therein,nor 
are the better bur the worſe rather a grear deale for them, See you not how ſick tolkes are offended, 
and their ſtomacks rite at the molt fine, coitly, avddaintieft meats that be offered unco, them ? How 
hey tp tem forth againe, and will none. though rhey be forced nponrhem? AndJyert afterwards, 
when the body's reduced againeirto good temperature : when pure ſpirits and good freſh bloud is 
engerdred; and when rhe'naturall heat is reftored and becomefamiliar and kind: then they riſeup 
on theit Teer'to their mear, then their ſtomacks ſerve to eare full ſavourly of courſe bread with 
cheele-orcreſes, andrherein they take great pleaſure and contentment: Thelikediſpoſition inthe 
mind dott-rea:on worke,” Then and never before ſhalt thou be pleaſed and at peace with thy ſelfe, 
whenthou haſt on elearned whot is good and honeſt indeed: In poyerty thou ſhalt livedeliciouſly 
lIikea Kirg: crina private and quuet (tare {equeſtred trom civill nd pablite affaires, rhou ſhalr live 
as weil as they who haverhe conduct of greatarmies,and governe the common-weale, When thou 
haſt ttadied Philotophy and profired thetein;thou ſhale never lead a life indiſcontentment;bur ſhalc 
| learne 
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learne how to away with any eltate and courſe of life, and therein find no imall joy and hearts eate, 
Thy riches thou wilt rejoyce inbecaule thou ſhalt hayeberrer means to do good unto allmen: !n 
overry likewiſe thou wilt take joy 1n regard that thou ſhalt have tewercares co trouble thee: Glo- 
will eurne to thy ſolace, when thou ſhalclee thy ſelfe ſo honoured: apdthy low eltare and obſcure 
condition Will be no lefle comfort,forthat thou ſhalc be ſafe and ſecured from envy, 
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That Vertue may be taught and learned. 
The Summary, 


Lutarch refuting here the exrox of thoſe, who are of opinion, That by g26d anddiligent infruftio d 
Pi cannot become the better; recommend:th ſufficiently the ſtudy of Vertue. And ro prove this aſſer- 
tion of his he ſheweth that the apprentiſſage of that which is of [mall conſequence in this wor/d;witneſſetb 
enongh that 4 man eught tobe trained from day today to the knowledge of things that are beſeeming and 
worthy his perſon : Afterwards, he declareth that as much travel ſhould be employed to make him com- 
prebend ſuch things 4s be fir diſtant from the capacity and excellency. of his ſpirit : In which diſconrſe he 
raxeth coverely thoſe vaine and $iddy heads, who( as they ſay) run after their own ſhadow, whereas they 
ſhould ſtay and reft upon that which us firme aud permanent, 
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Honefty may be taught or no? And do we aqmire then the works of Oratours, 

Sailers,and Ship-matters, Architects, Husbandmen,and an infinite number of other 

ſuch which be extant ? Whereas of good men we have nothing bur their bare and 
fimple names.as if they were Hippo-Centawres, Gyants or Cyclops : and marvell we that of vertious 
actions which beentire,perfe&, and unblameable, none can be found : ne yer any manners ſe com- 
poſed according to duty, bur that they be tainred with ſome paſſions and vicious perturbations ? 
Yea, and it it happenthat nature of her ſelfe bring forth ſome good and honeſt ations, the ſame 
ſtraightwaies are darkened, corrupted, and in a manner matred.by.certaine firange mixtures of con- 
trary matters that creep intothem: like as when among good corne there grow up weeds and wild 
buſhes that choaketheſame ; or whenſome kind and gentle truic is cleane altered by {avage nou- 
riſhment. Men learne to fing,todance.co read and write.to till che ground,and to ride hories,they 
learnelikewile to ſhew themſelves, roſhoo on their appatrrell decently ; they are taught to wait at 
cup and trencher,ro gire drinkeat thetable,to ſealon and drefſe meas : and none of all thiscanthey 
Skill ro performe and do handſomely, it they be nor trained thereto : and yer ſhall chat, for which 
theſe and ſuch [ike qualities they leaxne, ro wit, good life and honelt converſation be reckoned a 
meere caſuallthing,.comming by chance andtorrune, and,which can neither be taught nor learned ? 
Oh good Sirs,what a thivg 15 this ? In ſaying, That Vertue cannor be taught, we deny withall chat ic 
15,0: hath any Meng For it it betrue that te learning of it is the genxration and breeding thereof, 
certes he that hindererh the one d1/annulieth the, orher:. and indepyirg that it may be raught, we 
grantthat no-ſuch thipke rhereis atall : Andyert as Plas faith, forthe neck of a Lute notmade in 
proportion tothe reſt ot the bcdy, there was never known ore brother goto war with another, 
nor a triend to quarrell with his friend ne yer two neighbour cities tofall out and maintaine deadly 
feud, to the interchangeable working and ſuffering of thoſe mileries ard calamities which follow 
open war, Neither can any man come forth and ſay.that by occaſion of an accent (as for example, 
whether the word Te/chines ſhould be pronounced with the accent over the ſecond ſyllable or no ) 
there arole 6 jy and diſlention in any city ; or debate.in a houſe berween man and wife about 
the warpe and woofe of any webbe : How beit nevermanyet would take in hand ro weare a peece 
of cloath.nor handle a book, nor play upon the lute or harpe, unlefle he had learned before 3 for al- 
beir he were not like to (uktaine any great loſſe andnorall dammage thereby, yet he would feare to 
be mocked and laughed to ſcorne tor his labour,in which caſe as Heraclirxs laith, it were berter for 
aman to conceale his own ignorance: and may ſuch an one thinke then, rhat he could order a hquſe 
well, rule a wife, ad behave himiele as it becommeth in marriage, beare magiftracy, or governea 
common-weale as he ought, being never bound and bropght upto it? Diogenes eſpying upon a time 
a boy Caling grecdily,and unmannerly.gave his Maſter or Tutor a good cufte on the eare : and good 
realgnhe had ſo to do,as imputing the taul rather ro him,who had nor ranght;zthan ro the boy,who 
had,nor learned bertter manners, And is it 1o indeed ? Ought they of neceiſity,vho wou'd beman- 


nerly at therable, both in putting hand to a diſh of mear, and taking the cup with a good grace, Or 
as .Ariſtophancrlaith, 


V E diſpute of Vertuezand putin queſtion, wherhe Prudence, Juſtice, Loyalry, and 


As 
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At board not feeding greedily, 

Nor laug hing much undecently, 

Nor croſſing feet full wantonly, 
robe tanghteven fromtheir infancy, And is it poſſible that the ſame ſhould know how to behave 
themſelves in wedlock, how tomanage the affaires of State, how to converſe among men, how to 
beare office without touch and blame,unleſle they have learned firlt how to carry themſelves one ro- 
ward another ? Ari/tippxs anſwered upon atime, when one ſaid unto him, And are you trevery 
where ?I ſhould (quorh he laughing merrily ) caſt away the fare for terriage, which 1 pay unto the 
marciner, if I were every where, And why might not a man lay likew:le, If children be notrhe 
bercer ior their teaching. the ſalary is loſt which men bettow upon their Maſters and Teachers, Bur 
wejec that they taking them into their governance preſently from their nurles,like 2s they did forme 
their limbs and joynts featly with their hands, do prepare and frame their manners accordingly, 
and ſer them in the right way to vertue. And to this purpoſe anſwered very witely aLaconun 
Schoole-matter to one who demanded of him,whatgood he did to the child of whom he hadrhe 
Charge ? Mary (quoth he) I make himrto take joy and pleaſure in thoſe things that be honeſt, And 
to ſay a truth. theſe reachers and gorernours infirutt children to hold up their head: ftraight asthey 
eo1n the (ireer.and not to beare it torward : alſo, not todip into ſauce, bur wich one finger: not to 
cakebread or tiſh but with ewaine: to rub or {cratch after this or thatmanner : and thus and thus ro 
trvſſe and hold up their cloaths, What ſhall we fay thento him, who would make us beleeve thar 
the Art of Phylick profeſſeth to ſcourethe morphew, or heale a whir-flaw : bur not ro curea plen- 
rite,teaver, or the phrenfie? And whatdiffereth he fromthem, who ho!d rhatthere be {chooles and 
rules to teach petties and little children how to be mannerly, and demeane themtelvesinfmall mat- 
rer:,but as for great,important,and ablojute things, it mult be nothing elſe bur uſe and cultome, or 
el.c:meere chance and torture that doth effe& them ? For like as he were ridiculous, and worthy to 
belavgh:dat, whoſhould ſay. that no man ovght ro lay hand upon theoare forto row,but hethar 
hath been prentiſeto it ; bur ht attheſterne and guid the helme he may who was never taughrir: 
e:cn (o.,he,who maintainerh, that in ſome inferiour arts rhere is required apprentiſage, bur for the 
attaining of vertuenone at all, deſerveth likewiſego be mocked, And verily, he ſkhouid do contrary 
unto che Scythians: For they,as Heredorzzs writeth, uſe to pur our the eyes of their ſlaves only, ro 
the end that being blind they might turne round about with theirmilke, and fo (ir and ſhake ir, 
But hefor{ooth putrerh the eye of reaſon into theſe baſeand interiour arts,which areno better than 
ſervants waiting upon others 3 bur plucketh irfrom vertue, Tphicrares anſwered contrariwiſe, being 
demanded of Callias the ſon of Chabrias, by way of contempt and derifion, inthis wile, What are 
you fir? An Archer? A Targetiere? a manat armes ? Or alight armed Souldier ? I am none ( quoth 
he) of all theſe, butrather one of thoſe who commandeth them all, "Well, ridiculons then 1s he, 
and veryabſurd,who would ſay,There werean art to be tauohr. of drawing a bow and ſhooting, of 
fighting cloſe at hand being armed ar all pieces of difcharging bullers with a ſling, or offitting and 
riding an horſe; bur torſooth to lead and condu&t an army,there was none at all: as who wou!d ſay, 
rhatteat were athing not learned, but comming by chan:e, I know not how, And yer I muſt needs 
{ay, more fottiſh and fooliſh were he, who ſhould hold and affirme that Prudence only conld nor 
be taught, without whichno other Arts and Sciences be worth ought,or availe any whit, That this 
13 true.and that ſhe is alone the guide which leadeth and guideth all other Sciences, Arts, and Ver- 
rues, givingthem every one theirdue place and honour, and making them profitable ro mankind, a 
manmay know byrhis, if there werenothing elſe,” That there wonld be nograce at a fealt, rhough 
themeat were never ſo well dreſſed and ſerved up by skilfull Cooks, though there were proper 
Eſcuirs or Shewers to ſet the diſhes upon the boord, Carvers, Taſters, Skinkers, and other Servi- 
cors and waitors enovgh, unleſſe there be ſome good order obſerved among the ſaid Miniſters, ro 
placeand diſpoſe every thing as it ought, 
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How a man may diſcerne a Flatterer from a Friend. 


The Summary. 


—=— traucler hath great otcaſion and cauſe to rejoyce, if in his journey he go with a good companion, 
who by his pleaſant and profitable diſcourſes may makg him forget the tedious difficulty of the way: 


even ſo in this life, happy is the man who can find and meet with thoſe to beare him company, by whom he 


may both eaſily paſſe through the occurrent dangers that are preſemed unto him, and alſo advance forward 
cheerefully unto vertwe, In which regard, our Author Plutarch having diſcourſed as t onching the Nur- 
ture, Education, and Inſtruttion of youth, as alſo of Vice and Vertue in generall, by Md order, and in 
great reaſon, ſbeweth in this Treatiſe,whar ſort of people we ought carefully to avoid, aud with whomto 
Joyne and be acquainted, And as he was aman well experienced and prattiſed in the aff aires of this world, 
be affirmeth and provath by very ſound and firme ns That there i nothing whereof we are to be more 

wary 
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wary and heedfull than falſe friendſhip, which ke calleth Flattery, Moeresver, this being 4 matter of ſo 
great import ances as every wiſe man may well thinke and perceives, he ar av th ASI: preſe xl a:ſcom je " 
lenoth: and for that his purpoſe us to inſtrutt in thoſe me.ines wherety we may be atleto diſtinguiſh 
between a flatterer andatrue friend 3 he ſhewethin the firſt place, 1 hat the only prexcipallremedy to ſtop 
up the entry againſt all flatterers,zs to know our ſelves well: for ct herwiſe, we ſh.ill have ſuch array «ud 
ornaments hanged upon us, that we ſhall not eaſily percerve and diſcerne who we «re, 1:4 contrariwiſeit 
hapneth oftentimes, that we eſteeme them to be our perfitt friends, ſo $:alfull are they ia connterfeiting 3 
and withall when they find us diſpoſed to entertaine ſuch company, cur own indiſe, etion deprivith us of that 
true inſight and view, which our ſoule ought to have in diſcerning a f.lſe friend from atrue, Being wit- 
ling therefore to aide and help 465 in this pornt, he deſcr:ibuh a crajly «ad wily flatterery he atceu, reth hes 
cunning caſts, and depainteth bim in his colours, ſhewing the very drangit and lineanerts which 1..y di- 
ret us tothe knowledge of him, to wit, T hat he doth conforme and ſrame himſelf: to the humour 21d na= 
ture of thoſe whoſe company he haunteth 3 how he is nnconſt aut aud ramt able, © hanging «nd tur ing into 
many and |undry fa(hions, without any right and (ucere aff «ttion, applying himſelfe allthe while to every 
thing but vertue,willing to be reputed alwaies more lend and vicious than thoſe whom he flattereth © with+ 
out regard of doing t hem good any way,or ſeeking their profit he only aimeth at this to pleaſe them and fol- 
low their weine in all thengs by cuſtome and uſe, bringing him that will give eare unto his words to il-is 
paſſe,T hat he ſhall thinkg vice to be vertn: : working covertly and nnder-hand for to d:ceive more cleanly, 
transforming vertue into vice,and making it nothing ſtrange and coy to bl ume himſelf:y farto do the more 
miſchiefe afterwards to another:then he flattereth moſt when he maketh zo ſem bl.ince Ir (hew at allthat he 
windeth any ſuch thing, and exalteth up to the thie thoſe that be moit Vicious, and worſt of all others, I 
they will grve him entertainment, Likewiſe, for that fl-tterers ſhew themſ:lves otherwhiles very forward 
and bold to ſpeaks their minds ard to find fault, which is one of the beſt and ſarcſt mark; of true friend{bip, 
he treateth conſequently of this liberty and freedome of ſpeech, and how a min may know whether there 
be any flattery thereinor no, He declareth therefore, how {l-uterers uſe this franke reprehenſion 1m wvaine 
and frivolous things,and never in thoſe ſins and groſſe faults which are ind:ed blame-worthy: ſo that this 
manner of reprehenſion is a kind of ſoothing them up, and lulling men «ſleep m their notorious vices: or 
elſe they charge them with faults cleane comtrary, Now after he hath ſh:wca how a man ſhouldtake heed 
and beware of them,he diſcourſes of thoſe ſervices which may make flatterers, and wherein the ſame differ 
from the offices and duties of friends, andin purſuing and proſecuting this Antitheſis, he proveth that a ' 
flatterer is preſt andready todo us pleaſure in ſhamefull matters, whereas a friend (heweth his good willin 
thoſe that be honeſt : alſo that aflatterer is envious,and ſo is not afriend, And for that our nature is proud 
and blind withall, having need of good friends to guide and dirett itzhe deſcribeth with what manner of 
eye and eare we ought to ſee and heare thoſe that procure our goody albeit, they may ſeeme to carry with 
them a kind of ſeverity, HM eaxewhileghe exhorteth friends ſo to temper and qualifie their liberty m yes 
prehenſion, that all impudency and importunate rigor be far from it, But foraſmuch as this is ( as it were) 
m_—_— thing in amity, heſheweth, That firſt we muſs cut away ſelfe-love in all onr reprehenſions 3 
and ſecondly all injuriouwybitter,and biting (peeches: then he adjoyneth moreover in what feline pou 
what occurrences a man ought toreprove and ſ.y his mind frankly: and with what dexterity he is to pro- 
ceed: that is to ſay, that ſometimes, yea, and more often, ke ought to rebuke his friend apart, or under the 
perſon of another : wherein he is to locks untothis, That he eſchew all vaine-glory, and ſeaſon his repre- 
hbenfions with ſome praiſe among,to make them more acceptable and better taken, Conſequently, hetea- 
cheth us.how we muſt receivethe advertiſements, admonitions, andreprehenſions of a true friend : and 
returning to the very point indeed of amuty and friendſhip, he ſheweth what meane a man (ſhould keep for to 
cvert and turne away the neighbour vice,and to urge our friends forward to their d:woir *: adding moreover, 
That all remonſtrance and admonition ought to be temperedwith mildneſſe and lentty * wherein he conclu= 
deth this whole Treatiſe, which I aſſure yon is to be well read and marked intheſe das of all perſonr, but 
thoſe eſpecially who are advanced above others inworldly wealth or honourable place, 
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Lato writeth ( O Antiochus Philopappus ) that nomendo willingly pardon him, who profeſ- 

leth, That he!oveth himſelfe beſt : Howbeit thereby ( quoth he ) 1s ingengred in us this in- 

convenience among many others thegreareſt : that by this meanes nomancan be a jult judge 

of himſelte, bur parriall and favourable, For the lover is ordinarilyblinded inthe thing thar 
he loverh,unleſſe he have been tavght.yea,and accuſtomed long before to affe& and efteeme things 
honeſt above thoſe that be his own properly,or inbred and tamiliarto him, This 1s it that giveth 
untoa [latterer that large field,under pretence of friend(hip.where he hath aforr (as it were)com- 
mocatoully ſeated,and with the vantage to aflaile and endammage us,and that is,Selt-love: whereby 
every man being the firit and greateſt flatterer of himſelte, he can be very wellcontent to admit 2 
{ranger to come neereandflatter him,namely, when hethinketh and is wellwilling withallco wit- 
neſie with him,and to confirme that good ſelfe-conceit, and opinion of hisown, For even he, who 
15 juſtly reproached to be alover of Flatterers.loverth himſelfe notwithſtanding exceedirg well: and 
tor that good afteRion that he hath,is both very willing,yea.and fully perſwaded alſo, that all good 
things are in himlelte : and thedefire whereot isnot ſimply bad,and unlawfull: bur the periwaſion 
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is it that is davgerous and ſlippery, having need to be reſtrained with great heed and caretulneſle, 


Now if truth be an heavenly thing, and the very ſour. e yeelding all good things ( as Pl.ro ſaith ) as 
weilto thegods as to men : weoughtthus to judge, That a flattercr is, an enemy ro thegods, and 
principally ro Apo: For oppohte he 18 alwates and contrary to this precept of his, Know thy ſelfe : 
cauſing a manto be abuſed anddeceived by his own elfe, yea, and to be 1gnorant of the good and 
evillthings that be in him; in making the good gifts which are in him to be defective and unper- 
fect : but theev1ili parts incortigibleand ſuch as cannot be reformed, Now if it were fo, that flatte- 
ry (as for the molt part of other v1. es) rouchedeither only or eipec1ally.baſe,meane, and abject per- 
ſons.,it wer<pcraaps neitherio hurtfull,nor ſo hard to be avoidedas it is, Br jike as wormes breed 
moſt of all and ſooneſt in ſrimme render, and ſweet wood : even !o, forthe molt part the generous 
and gentle natures.and thoſe minds that are more ingenious, honeſt.amiable, and mild than crhers, 
are readielt to recciveand nouriſh theflatterer that hangeth upon him, Moreover, as S:monides was 
wont toſay, that the keeping of an eſcuiry or fable of hories, followeth nor the lampe or oyle 
crvet,but the'richcorne fields : that is, it 1snor for poore men to entettaine creat hor'es, but thoſe 
rather who arelanded men, and with theirrevenews able to maintaine them : Even ſo, we ſee it is 
ordinary, that flattery keepeth not company nor ſorteth with poore toJkezor ſuch perſons 2s live ob- 
{cureiy,and are ot no abilicy: but commonly it is the ruine and de.ay of great houtes, 2nda malady 
incident to mighty ſtates: which oftrentimes undoeth and overthrowerh whole Monarchies,Realims, 
and grcat Seigniories, In which regardit 1s no {mall mattcr, nor 2 thing that requireth little or no 
forecaſt and proyidence to ſearch and con{.der the nature thereof : leſt being io active and buſe as it 
15zand ready to meddleinevery place (nothing lo much ) it do no hure unto friendſhip, nor bring 


it into obloquy and diicredit, Forthele flztterers reſemble lice for al. the world : And why ? Theſe 


vermine we ſee never haunt thoſethar be dead, bur leave and torſake thecorps ſoloon asever the 
bloud (whereof they were wont to feed ) is extin&t or deprived of vitall ſpirit: Semblably, a man 
ſhall never ſec flatterers ſo much as approach unto ſuch perions as are in decay, whoſe ſtare 1s crackt, 
ard credit waxeth coole ; but looke where there is the glory of the worid, where there is authority 
and power, thither they flock, and there they grow: no ſooner 1s there a change of fortune,br rt 
they ineake and ſlinke away, andare no more Goal Bur we ovght not to attend{o long and ſtayfor 
this triall, being uyprofitable, or rather hurtfull, and not withour ſome danger : For it goeth very 
hard with aman, it at the very inſtantand not before, even when he hath moſt need of triendſhip, 
to perceivethole to be no friends whom hetook to be, and namely, when he hath not with himat 
hand a good and faithtui] {riend, ro exchangefor him that 1s untruſty, diſloyall, and connrerfeir, For 
if aman did well, he ſhould be provided before-hand of an approved and tried friend ere he have 
needto employ him, as wellas of current and lawtull money; and net then to maketriall of him 
and find him faulty when he is in greateſt neceſſity, and ſtanderth in molt need : For we ovghr net 
ro make prove with our loſſe.and find him to befalſe to ovr colt and detriment ; but contrarivviſe, 
co be skittull! in the meanes of ſmelling our a flattcrer, that we receive no dammage by him :- For 
otherwiſe that might befa'l us which happeneth unro thoſe who, for to know the force of deadly 
poyſons, take the afiiy, ard taſte firſt themlelves thereof: well may they come to the judgement 
thereof: bur this skill1s dearely bought when they are ſore todic toric, And like as we donor 
commend iuch 3 nomorecan wepraile and approve of tho!e who meaſure friendſhip only by ho- 
nefiy and profit: thinking withall, That ſuch as conve:ſc and company with them pleaſantly are 
ſtraighrwales to be atrainted as fatterers, nolefle than ifthey were taken inthe very a& of flatte- 
ry: For iur-lya friend ſhould not be unpleaſant and unſavonry. without any reafoning ( as it were ) 
of delightſome qualities : neither isfriendſhipto be accounted venerable 1n this reſpect, thar ic is 
aukere or bitter ; bur even that very beauty and gravity thar it hath is ſweer and defirable.and as the 
Poer ſaith, : 

About her alwaits ſeated be 

D.:lightſome Love and Graces three, 
And not he only who is incalamity, 

D:th great content and COW fort find 

; To ſeethe face of truſty frie»d, 

According as Exripides ſaith, buttrue amity addeth nolefſe grace, pleaſure, and joy unto thoſe thar 
be in proſperity. than it eaeth them of ſorrow and oriefe who are in;dverfity, Evenus was wontto 
lay that of all pleaſant ſauce. fre was the beſt and moſt efſefuall: Andeven foGed hay ing mingled 
friendſhip with this life of ours hath made all things joyous, thvcer pleaſant and acceptable,wherea 
friend is preſcrt and enjoyeth his parr, For otherivi e a mancannor devi'e nor expreſſe, how, and 
in what fort a flatterercovld infinuate himſelfe and creep into favour, underthe colour of pleaſure, 


zf heſaw that friendſhip in the own na: ure never 2dmitred any thing that was pleaſant and deleQa- 


ble, Bur like as ſa!ſe and counterfcir peeces of gold which willnort abide the touch repreſent only 
the lulire and bright giucterivg of the go'd: So aflatrerer. reſemb.ing the ſveer and pleaſant beha- 
v1ovr of a irjiend ſheweth bimſelfe alwaies jocund merry and delightſome, without croffingat any 
time, And therefore we onyht not preſently to ſu{pe& all! them to be flatterers who are given to 
pruie others: for otherwhi.es trocommend a man, fo it be done in time and place convenient, isa 
property no ile befirting a friend thanto blame :nd reprehend: Nay contrariwiſe,there is nothing 
10 adveric ard repugnant to amity ard ſo.ierty than te{lineſſe, thwarting.complaining and evermore 
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faulc-finding: whereas, if a man knoweththe good will of his triend to be ever preft and ready te 
ecld due praiſes, and thoſe in full meaſure to things well done , he wiil bear more patiently and 11: 
pe part another time, his free reprehenkons and reproot tor that which is done amifle © torthae 
he is verily per[waded of him,that as be was willing enough to praile,to be was as lothio ditpraile, 
and therefore taketh all in good woorth, A difficult matter thenit is, willfome one tay, rodit.erna 
Aatterer from a friend, ſeeing there is no difference between them, either 11 doing pleaſure, or yeeld- 
ing praiſe: for otherwilc, we ce oftentimes, that 1n many fer 1tes, courtel.es and kindnelies bet des, 
a enerer is more ready and forward than a {riend, True ie 151ndeed, we rhaſt needs lay: a tioht 
hard matter it is to know the one {rom the other ; eſpecially it we tpeak of amrght flatterer indeed, 
whois his own craſts-maſter.,and can skill how to hand.c the matter artihctally,and withoreat cun- 
ning and dexterity:if (1 ſay) we make no reckoning of them tor Hlatrerers,as thecommon peopiedo, 
who ate theſe ordinary imell-{calts,and as ready as (lies to light un every diſh? rheſeparatites (1 tay) 
whoſe tongue(as one ſaid very wel)wil be walking ſo tvonas men have wathed their handg,and be 
ready to {it down to:meat,cogging and ſoothing vp their good matters at every wordywho have no 
honeſty atall inthem, and whoſeicyrrilitte, protane, and irreligions impurity, amanihall foor-tinde 
with one diſh of meat and cup of wine, For ſurely there was no great need to'deretagd eonvin.e 
the flattery of Mclanthins the Parakte and Jeſter of Alexander Pherrenthe Tyrant,who being ased 
upon a time how Alexander his good Lord and Maſter was murthered,'Mary witha thraib(quoth 
he) ofa ſword, which went in at his fide and ranne as faras into my belly: neither of 1nclvas a-mari 
ſhall nev ex ſee tofail, but where there is a good howle and pleneitul table kepr , they will beſutero 
oather round abour it , ip ſuch ſort as there is no fire nor iron grates, or bratie gates, can keepthetm 
back, bac they will be ready to put their foorunder the boord,no nor of thoſe women whoin times 
palt were called in Cypres, Colacides, i,e.Flauterefles; but after they were cometo Syria, mewnamed 
them, Climacides, as one would ſay, Laddereffes, for that they uſed to e-a.ong;, and to make their 
backs Repping tooles or ladders as it were for Qyeens and Great mens wites to'get upon when 
they would mount intotheir coaches, What kinde of flatterer thew1s it ſohard: and yer needful 
to beware of ? Forſooth,, even of him who icemethnonefuch, and profefiertrnothingleſſerthan-ro 
fatter:whom a man ſhall never finde about the kitchin whene-the good: meat is d , nor take 
meaſuring of ſhadowes to know how the dayes goe, and whew ic is dinner or {upper time: ne yer 
ſee drunken and lying along the ground untowardly, and full ike a beaſt: Bur for the moſt part fober 
he is enough; he loverh to beacurious Polypragmonz he will have an-oat iwevery boar, and thinks 
he isto intermeddle in all matters;he hath amind to be privyxand party: in alldeepſecrets; and in one 
word he carrieth himſelf like a grave Tragedian,and'nor as a Comicaior Satyrical player, and under 
that viſour and habir he counterteutcth a iriend, For according ro the ſaying ot Plato,it is the greateſt 
and molt extream injuſtice for a man to make ſemblance of being uſt whenhe ig'nor , evenſo we 
are to think,that flattery of all others ro be. moſt-dangerous, which 1s covert and nor apert or pro- 
feſſed; which is ſerious (I ſay) and not praftiſed by way of je andiport, Amdwerily tuch glozing 
and flattery as this, cauleth men oftentimes to miticaſt; reve friendſhip indeeds, and dorh rogues 
much from the credit thereof: for that in many, thingsic jumpech ſo evewtherewirh, unlefle a man 
take very good heed and looknarrowly intoit, True tis, that Gobrias beingronneincoa dark and 
ſecret room , together with-one of the uſurping Tyrants of Ptr ia, called: /fagi,: whom he purſued 
hard,and at handy gripes (irugling , grappling, and wrefiling clole'together, cried out unto Darime 
coming into the place with a naked {word,and doubting to-thruſt at- the Uturpertor fear he ſhould 
tunne Gobrias thorough alſo; Thruft hardly and ſpare not(queth he)though you difpatchus both at 
once, But we whoinno wite can allow-of that common laying , Letafrend periſh, ſo he rake an 
enemie with him : bur are deſirous to pluck and part aflarterer trom + friend, with whom he's 
coupled and interlaced by means of ſo manyreſemblances: we (1 ſay) have grearcauſertofear and 
beware,that we do nor calt and reject from ns the good with the bad:or leaft-1n-pardoninz and ac- 
cepting that which is agreeable and familiar unto vs+, we fall uponthat whi. h is-huretuland 
rous, For like as amongſt wild ſeeds of another kind, thoſe that being ot tae fſameformfaſhion;and 
bignels with the grains of wheat are 1ntermingled therwith aman ſhal hardlyrrie our fromthe'reſt; 
for that they will not paſſe thorough the holes of ſieve, ruddle or trey, if they benarrow;-agdiw 
Caſe they be large and wide, out goeth the good corn together with themz:cvenſoir is paſſing hard 
roſeparare fatterie from frie; d{hip,being ſoantermedled therewith in all accidents,motionsaffairs, 
dealings, employment and converſation as 1t is, For conhderingthat aflattererſeerh wel: enongh, 
that thereis nothing inthe.world ſo pleatucable as iriend(hip,ner yeeldeth more contentment unto 
man than it doth: He winderh himſelf intofavous by means of pleaſure; and-wholy is imploiedto 
procure mirth and de;ight, Alto far thatgrace and commodite, doth alwaiesaccompany-amity; 
In Which regard the common Proverbe ſaiththat a friend is more necefſhriethaneither aire or was 
ter, Theretore a flaiterer is ready to put bimſeli forward, and offereth his ſervice with#t}dou- 
blediligence,Grivirg inalloccahons and buſineſſes to be ever prompt and officious.And becante the 
principall thing thar linketh and bindeth friendſhip ſure at the beginning is thecontormiry and ſike- 
neis o: manners,{tudics endeavoursand in-linations.and in one word, iceing;that tobe likeaffected; 
and to ſhew pleaſure or diſp!eaſure in the ſame things » is the chief matter thar knirreth amiry and 
both combinerh, and alſo keepeth men rogether, by a certain mucnal correſpondencie in'natural af- 
fections: the flatterer knowing ſo much , Compoleth his nature (as it were) ſome-untormed _— 
ready 
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ready ro receive all forts of impreſſions, iudying to frame and accommodate himſelf wholy to alt 
choſe things that he taketh in hand; yea, andto reſemble thoſe perſons jutt by way of unitation, 
whom he meaverh to ſer npon and deceivezas being ſupple,toft,and pliable to repreſent them lively' 
ineyery point, ſo as a man may lay of him atter this manner, 
Achilles ſonnre think you he is? 
Nay, even Achilles himſelf ie, 
Bur the craſtieſt caſt of all other, that he hath, is this, Thar ſecing{(as he doth) libertic of tpeech, 
(doth intruth , and alio according to the opinicn and ſpeech of rhe whole world)rto be thepro- 
r yoice of friendſhip (as a man would ſay ) of ſome hvingcrearure; inſomuch , as where there 
15not this freedom of tpeaking frankely , there is no truefriendſhip norgenerohfitic in deed, In 
this point aiſo, he will not ſeem rocome ſhort , nor leave it behinde for want of imitation ; bur 
after the faſhion of tine and excellent cookes, who ule to lerve up tart,birter and ſharpe ſauces to- f 
vether with ſweerand pleaſant meats, for ro divert ard take awaythe farietie and fulnefle which 
ioon fol:loweth them, Theſe Qlatterers alſo vſe a certain kind of plain and free ſpeech; howbeir 
neitaer {yncere and natural 1s it, nor profitab'e, but (as we commonly lay) from reeth ourward, or 
(asit were) beckning and winking {lightly with the eye under the browes.notrouching the quick, 
bur cickling aloft onely , ro no purpoile, Well, in thele reſpects above ſpecified, hardly ard with 
much 2do, is a flattererdiſcovered, and raken in the manner; much like nnco thoſe beaits, who by » 
nature have this __ Tochange their colour, and in hue to reſemble that bodilymatter or 
place whereon they {errle, and which they touch, Seeing then 1t 1510, that he is1o apt to deceive 
{oik. and lieth hidden nader the likenefle of a triend; our part it 15.by untolding the differences that 
are ſo hidden, torvrn him out of his masking habir, and being deſpoiled ofthole colours and habi- 
liments:that he borrowerh of others , for want of his own ( as Platofaith) to lay him naked and 
open tothe eie: let us therefore enter into this diſcourſe, and ferch ir from the very firſt beginning. 
- We havealready ſaid,thar the original of friendſhip among men(tor the moſt part) is our contor- 
mitie of nature and inclination,,embracing the ſame cuſtomes and manners, loving the ſame exer- 
ciſes, afteing theſame ſtudies, and delighting in the ſame actions and imployments : concerning 
which, cheſe verſes well and fitly runne ; 
Old folks love beft with aged folkto talk,, 
And with their feeres young children to diSþort 
. Women once met, ds let their tongues towalk, 
 -With ſick likewiſe fick perſons beſt to ſort * 
e wretched man his miſeries doth lament 
' With thoſe, whoſe ſtates like fortunes dy torment, 
The flatterer then, being well aware that it is athing naturally inbred in us, ro delight in thoſe 
that are ake our ſelves , toconverſe with them, andto uſe and lovethem above all orhers , ende- 
\oureth firſt and tormoſt ro draw and to approch , yea, and to lodge neer unto hum whom he 
meaneth roenveagleand compaſle, even as if he went about in ſome great palture to make roward 
one beaſt , whom he purpoleth ro tame and bring ro hand , by lirtle and lirtle joyning cloſe unto 
him,as1t were to be concorporared inthe ſame ftudies and exerciſes,in the ſame affections,employ- 
ments and cour'e of ufe : and this he doth ſo long , until the party whom he layerh for , have given 
him ſome advantage rotake holde by , as ſuffering himſelfgently ro be touched, clawed, handled 
and firoked,during which time, he letteth lipno opportunity to blame thoſe perſons, to reproove 
choſe things, and courſes of lite, which he perceiverh the other to hate: contrariwile to prai'e and 
approve all that which he knoweth him to rake delight in : and this he doerh nor ater an or- 
dinary manner and ina mean, bur exceſſively and beyond all meaſure, wirh a kinde of admiration 
and wonder; confirming this love and hatred of his, to a thing, not as if he had received theim- 
preſhons from ſome ſudden paſſion , bur upon a Raied and ſerled judgement, Which being fo : 
how, and by what different marks ſhall he be known and convinced , that he is nor thelike or the 
ſame indeed ,bur onely a counterſcir of the like and of the ſame ? Firſt , amanmuſt conſider well, 
whether there be an uniform equaline in all his intentions and a&tions or no? whether he conti- 
nue and perhiſt ſtill. raking ple Aire in the |ame things. and praiſing the fame at allrimes? wherher he 
compoſe and dire his lie according to one and the ſame mold and patern ? like as it becomerh a 
man who1s an ingenuous lover of that friendſhip and converſation which is ever after one manner, 
and a.waies like irfelf: for ſu. h a one indeed is a true friend, Bur a flatrerer contrariwile is one who 
hath not one permanent ſeat in his manners and behaviour , nor hath made choice of any lite for 
his owncontent, bur onely to pleaſe another as framing and applying his ations wholly to the hu- 
mor of another,is never fmple, uniform, nor like himſelf, bur variable and changing alwaies ſrom | 
one foxm ro another,much like as warer which is powred our of one veſel into another, even as b 
irrunneth forch , takerh the form and faſhion of that veſſel which receiverh it, And herein he is 2 
clean contrarie to the apeztor the ape as it ſhould ſec m, thinkingto counterfeit a:man, by turning. 
hopping and dan. ing as hedoth, is quickly caught : but the flatterer, whiles he doth imitate ard 
counterteir others, doth entice anddraw them, as it were,with a pipe or call.into his net,and ſo 
begwleth chem, And this hedoerhnor alwaies after one manner : {or with one he danceth and 
frgerh; with another he will ſeem ro wreſtle, or otherwiſe to exerci'e the bedie in ſears of aQtivi- 
ry:ithe Chance to meer with a man that loveth to hvnt, and 10 kcep hounds , him he will _— 
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hard ar heels , ſetting out 2 throar as loud in a manner as Hippolitzs in the Tragedie Phedra, 
"9D So ho, this is my joy and onely good , 
With crietolureqwith tooting horn to windey 
By leave of gods to oy intothe wood 
My hounds, to rouſe an chaſe the dapple Hinde. FF 
And yet hath he nothing to do at all with the wild beaſts of the forreſt, bur it is the hunter him{elf 
whom he laieth for totake within his ner and coil, And, lay that he light upon a young man 
that isa Student and given to learning , then you ſhall ſee him aiſo as deep poring upon his book, 
and alwaies in his Studie;you ſhall have him ler his beard grow down to his foot like agrave Phi- 
loſopher : who but he then, inhis fide thred-bare Students cloak , aiter the Greek faſhion, asif he 
had no care ofhimlelf, nor joy ofany thingels 1n theworid: nora word then in mouth , bur of 
the Numbers, Orthangles and Triangles of Plato, If peradventure there fall into his hands an 
idle do-nothing, who 1s rich withal, and a good fellow,one that loveth to eat and drink and make 
good cheer, 

That wily Fox Ulyſſes tho 

His ragged garments will off ds. | 
off goes then his bare and overworn Rudyinggown, his beard he cauſeth ro be cur and ſhorn as 
neer asa new mowne field in harveſt, whenall the corn is gone: no talk then bur of flagons, bot- 
rels, pots , and cooling pans to keep the wine cold : nothing now but merry conceits ro move 
laughter inevery walking place and gallcrie of pleaſure: Now he lerteth fle frumpes and ſcoffes 
againlt Schollers and ſuch as ſtudy Phio.ophie, Thus by reporr ic tell our upon atime at u__ 
For when Plato there arrived, and Denys all on a ſodain was jet upona furious fit of love to Phi- 
lotophie, his palace and whole court was full o: du(t and ſand , by reaſon ofthe great recourſethi- 
ther of Students in Geometrie,who did nothing bur dra figures therein, Burt no ſooner had Plats 
incurred his diſpleaſure and was out of tayorino ſooner had Denys the tyrant bidden Philoſophie 
farewel,and given himſelf again to belly-cheer, to wine, vanities, wantonnefſe,and all loojenefle of 
life: bur allat oncezit ſeemed the whole court was transformed likewite , ( as it were by the ſorce- 
rie and enchantment of Cyrces)into hatred and deteſtation of goodllerrers;ſoas they forgat all good= 
peſſe,and berook themſelves to folly and ſottiſhneſle, To this purpoſe it were not amiſle tor co 
alledge as teltimonies, the faſhions and a&ts of ſome notorious flatrerers , ſuch Imean as have go- 
verned Common-wealths.and affected popularitie, Amorg whom the greateſt of all other was A/- 
cibiides who ali the while he was at Athens uled to coffe, and had a good grace in merry con- 
ceits and pleaſant jeſts: he kept great horles, and livedin jolilutie, moſt I, nn with the loveand 
favor of all men: when he {ozourned in Sparta, he went alwaies fhavento the bare kin, in an over- 
worn cloke, orelſe the ſame very courſe, and never waſhed his body bur incold water, After- 
wards ,' being in 7 hrace, he became a Souldier, and would carrvule and drink luſtily with the beſt, 
Hecame no looner to T:ſaphernes in Aja, but he gave himſelf ro voluptuouſneſs and pleaſure, ro 
riot, wantonnels, and iuperfluous delights : Thus throughout the whole cour'e of his ife, he wan 
the loveall men, bytraming himſelf co their humors and faſhions whereſoever hecame, Such 
were not Ep.minondas and Ageſilaus: For albeit they converied with many ſoits of people, tra- 
vailed divers cities,and [av ſundry faſhions and manners of tirange nations;yert they never ch 
their behavior, they werethe ſame men till, reteining evermore a decent port which became them, 
incheir apparel,peech.diet,and their whole carriage and demeanour, Plats likewile was no change= 
ling , but the ſamemanart Syracyſ«, thathe was inthe Academie or Collegeat Arhens: and look 
what his Car:1age was before Diox, theſame it was and no other in Dexys his courr, 

But that man wy very eahily finde out the variable changes of a flatrerer,as ofthe fiſh called the 
Pourcutrle, who will bur train a little and take the pains to play the diſſembler himſelf, making ſhew 
as it he hkewiſe were transformed into divers and ſundry faſhions, namely inmilliking the courſe of 
his former lite, and ſodainly ſeeming troembracerhoſe things which he reje&ed before, whetherir 
be in dier. aCtion or ſpeech : For then he ſhallſoon ſee the flatterer allo to be inconftane, andnot a 
man of himſe.t. raking love or hatred co this orthat. joying or grieving at a thing,upon any affe&ion 
of his own that leadeth him thereto, for that hereceireth alwaies as a mirrour, the images ofche 
paſhons . morions and lies of orher men, If you chance to blame one of your friends before him, 
what will be ſay by ard by? Ah well. You have found him our I ſee now arlaſt though ir were long 
6rit:I wiſh I liked him nor. a great while ago : Contrariwile,if your minde alrer, ſo thar you happen 
rofall a praiſing of him, &-. Very well done will heſay, and binde ic with an oath, I can you 
thank for that: I am very glad forthe mans ſake,and I beleeveno lefſe of him, Do you break with 
hum about the alteration of your life.and bear him in hand that you meanto rake another courſe, as 
tor example, to give over State affaires , to berake your ſelfto amore private and quier life, Yea 
marie (quoth he)anathen you do well, ic is more than high time iotodo: for long fince we ſhould 
have been disburdened of theſe troubles ſo fall of envie and peril, Make him beleeve oncerhar you 
w1] change your copie-and that you are about to ſhake off this idle life,and ro betake your ſelfunts 
the Common-weal, both to rvle and alſo to ipeak in publike place: you ſhall have himto ſooth you 
up. and ſecond your ſong.with theſe and ſuch like reponds: A brave mind (believe me) and beſeem- 
1g a man of your worth and good parts: For toſay a truth, this idle and private lite, thongh i be 
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pleaſant, and havecale enough, yet it is bur baſe, abject, and diſhonourable; when you finde him 
there once,mutfle hisnoſe immediately with this poke, 
Good fir me thinks you ſoon do turn your ſtile}, 
Ton ſeem much chang'd from him you were ere while, 
Thave no need of ſuch a friend, that will alter as Ido,and follow meevery way (for my ſhadow can 
dothat much better) I had rather have one that with me will follow the truth, and judge accord- 
ing toitand not otherwile, Avantcheretore,I will havenought to do with thee, Thus you-ſee one 
way todiſcovera Hlatrerer, LE : 
Alſecond difference we ought to obſerre in his imitations and reſemblances , for a true friend 
doth not imitate allchathe leech him whom he loverh ro do; neither is he forward in prathngevery 
thing, bur that onely wich is beſt : For according to Sophocles, 
Inlove he would his fellow be, 
But not in hate and enmitie, 
And verily onefriend is ready and willing to affilt another in well doing and in honeſt life, and never 
will yeeld ro becompanion in leawdneſle, or help him ro commir any wicked and heinousfact; un- 
lefle peradventure x rough the ordinarie converſation, and continual acquaintance together, he be 
rainted with infetion of ſome ill quality and vicious condition, even againſt his will and ere he be 
well aware:much like as they who by contagion catch rheumaricke and bleered eyes; or as the fami- 
liarfriends and Schollers (by report) of P/atro did imitate him in ſtooping forward : and thole of 
Ariſtotle in his ſttammering and m—_— ſpeech; andthe Courtiers of 4/exandey the Great,in bend- 
ivg of his neck,and rough.voice when he ſpake, Foreven 1o,Jome there be who receive impreſſion 
ot their manners and conditions at unajvares and againſt their wils, But contrariwite , it fareth 
with aflatrerereven as with the Chamelion ; For as he cantake upon him any colour ſave onely 
white ; ſemblably, a flatrerer cannor pefſibly frame himſelf roany thing that good isand of impor- 
tance: but there is no naughtineſle and badnefle in the world which he will not quickly imitate, 
And well I may compare ſuch fellowes toill painters, who when through inſufficiency mcheir art 
they be not able to draw to thelite,the beautie and favour ofa good face, wil be ſure yer to expreſle 
the rivels.warts.moules, freckles, (carres and fuch likedeformities, For even ſo a flatterer can imi- 
rate very paſſing well, Incontinencie, fooliſh ſuperſtition, haſtines and choler, bitterneſle cowards 
houſhold ſervants,difiruſt and difiderceinfriendsand kinsfolk, yea, and treac hery againtt them: for 
that by nature he is alwates inclined to the worſe ; 'and beſides, ſo-farhe would be thought trom 
blaming vice,that he underrakerh to imirate-the ſame, For thoſe that ſeek foramendment of life and 
reformation of manners are everſuſpe&ed : ſuch (I fay) as ſhew themſelves diſpleaſed and offended 
at the faults and miſdemeanors of their triends, And this was it that made Dion odions to Denys the 
ew aming to Philip,and Cleomenesto Ptolomem,and intheend was their raine andoverthrow., 
The flatterer who defireth to be both pleaſantand faithful at once, or at leatwile ſo to be reputed 
forexceflive love and friendſhip that heprerendeth, will not ſeemtobe offended with his friend 
for anylewd parts, bur in all things would be thought ro carry the ſame affeion, andrto bein 
manner. of the ſame nature and incorporate into him:whereupon ir cometh to paſlealſo.that even 
an caſval things and the occurrences of this life, which happen without our will and counſel he will 
needs have a partzthere is no remedie, Thus if he bediſpoſed to flatter fick perſons, he will make 
as though he were ſick alſo ofthe ſame diſeaſe for company: and ifhe have todo with ſuch as be dim- 
fhghted orhard of hearing , he willbe thoughtneither to ſee nor heare well ſor fellowſhip, Thus 
the flatterers about Dezys the Tyrant, 'when he had an impediment in his cies that he could not 
fee cleerelyzfaigned char themſelves likewiſe were halfblind, andto make it good, hit one upon an- 
other at the board.and overthrew the diſhes upon the Table as they fare at ſupper. Others there 
be thar proceed farther than ſo, and becauſe they would appear more touched with a fellow-feel- 
ivg of affe&ions, will enter as farre as to the very inward ſecrets thar are nor to berevealed, For if 
they can perceive that they whom they doflatter, be not fortunate intheir marriagezor that they are 
growne into diſtruſt, jealouſie, and (inifter opinion, either of their own children, or their neer Lane 
tolk andfamiliars ; rheyſpare nor themſelves bur begin ro complain, and that with grief of heart 
and ſorrow of their own wives and children, of their kindred and triends, laying abroad ſome cri- 
minovs matters,which were better (iwis)to be concealed and imothercd,than uttered ard revealed, 
And this reſemblance and likenefle that they take upon themſelves, cauleth them coſeem moreaf- 
tectionare andfuller of compaſſion. The other then,thus flattered, thinking that by this means they 
have received trom them a ſufficient pawn and aſſurance of their fidelitie, Rick nor roler fall from 
their mouth ſome matter of ſecrecie alſo ; and wen they have once committed it unto them. then 
they are ever after bound to uſethem, yea, andbe afraid to miftruſt them in any thing, I my ſelf 
knew one who ſeemed to = away his own wedded wife, becauſe hisfriend whom he flattered. 
had divorced his before: and when he had ſo done, was knownto go {ecretly unto her, and meſ- 
ſengers there were who paſſed to and fro between them under hand: which the divorced wife of 
the otherperceived and found out well enough, Certes little knew he what a flatterer was, and 
agg no experience of -him who thought thele Iambick verſes to expreſle the Sea-crab better then 
2 
A beaſt wheſe body and belly are meet, 
The eye doth ſerve cach way to ſee * | 
With 
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With teeth it crecpes, they ſtandfor feet, 
A read now what creature this may be ? 

For this is the very portraiture and image of a paraſite, who keeps about the frying-pan(as Empoli; 

fith)of his good friends.and waiteth where the cloths laid. Bur as rouching theſe things,ler us re- 

ferthem to theirproper placesfor to bediſcourled more at large, Howbeir,for the preſent ler u3 not 
leave behinde us one notable deviſe and cunning caft, that aflatrerer hath in his 1mitations; to wit, 
that ifhe do counterfeit ſome good quality that is in him whom he doth fiarter, yer he gicerh him 
alwayes the upper hand: Foramong thoſe that be true triends.there 1s no emulation at ail,no jealou- 
fie or envy berweenone and another:bur whether they be equal in wel doing or come behinde they 
take all in g00d part and nevergrieve at thematter, But the flarterer bearing well in minde that he 
in every place, isto play the ſecond part, yeeldeth alwayesin his imitation the _ from himtel, 
and doth affe to counterfeit another 1o,as he will be the ineriour.giving the ſupertoritie uptothe 
other in all things but thoſe which are naughr,for therein hechallengerhto himielf che v1&torie over 
his friend. Iſhe be ſomewhat male-content and hard tobe plealed , then will the flatterer profeſſe 
himlſelfro be (tark melancholike : if hisfriend be ſomewhat too religions or ſupertiirious, rhen will 
he make ſemblance as though he were rapt andtran'ported alrogether with the fear of the gods : 
If the other be amoroushe will be in love furious: when the other ſaith I laughed a good whilezbur I 
(wil he fayagain)|wghed until 1 was well neer dead. Bur in good chings itis clean contrarieztor when 
he ſpeakerh of good footmanſhip he will ſay, I rupne ſwiftly indeed ; bur you fly away, Again,I fit a 
horle and ride reaſonable well; but what is that to this Hippo-Centaure here for good horiemanſhip? 
Allo, I have a prettie gift in Poetrie (1 mult needs fay)and am notthe wort verifier in-the world; 
bur 


Tothunder verſes I have no 5hill , 

; To Jupiter there leave that I will, 
intheſe and ſuch like ſpeeches two things at once he doth: for firſt he ſeemeth to approve the 
enterprile of the other as {ingular good, becauſe he doth imirare him; and ſecondly,he ſheweth char 
his ſufficiency therein is incomparable and not to be matched,in that he confeſſerh himſelfro come 
ſhorr of him. And thus much ofthe different marks between a flatterer and a friend as touching 
their reſemblances, | 

Now , foraimuch as there 1s a communitie ofdele&ation and pleaſure in them both (as I have 
ſaid before) for that an honeſt man taketh no lefſe joy and comforr in his friends, then a lewd per- 
ſon in flatrerers,let us con(:derlikewiſe the difginCtion between them inthis behalf. The onely way 
to diſtinguiſh them aſunder in this point, is the marke,the drift and end of the deletation both in 
the oneand the other: which a man may ſeemore clearely by this example: There is a ſweet oint- 
ment an odoriferons ſmell ; fo 1s there alſo in an Antidote or medicine ; but hereinherh the diffe- 
rence, forthar in the ointment aboveſaid, there is reference to pleaſure onely, and to mothing elſe; 
bur inthe Antidore, belide the deleCtation that the odor yeeldeth , there is a reipe& alſo of ſome 
medicinable verrue, namely either to purge and clenſe the bodie, or to heat andchafeir, ordlie to 
incarnate and make new fleſh to come, Again,Painters do grinde and mix freſh coloursand lively 
rinEtures; ſo the Apothecary hath drugs and medicines ofa beautiful and pleaſant colourtothe eye, 
that it would do a man good to look uponthem, Bur wherein is the difference? Is there any mano 
orofle that conceiveth not readily, thatthe odslieth inthe uſe or end , for which both the one and 
che other be ordained ? Semblably the mutual offices and kindrefſes thar paſſe from friend to friend, 
beſide the honeſty ard profit that they have, bring with them alſo that which is pleaſing and dele- 
Cable, as if ſome dainty and lively lowersgrew thereupon: For ſometime friends ule plaies and 
pallimesone with another: they invite one another, they eat and drink rogerher: yea, and other- 
whiles (beleeve me}you ſhall have them make themſelves merry and laugh hearrily,jeſting. gauding, 
and diſporting one with another 3 ail which ſerve as pleaſant faucesto ſeaſon their os ſerious 
and honeR affai:es of great weight and con'equence, And to thispurpoſe ſerye well theſe verſes : 

W.th ples ſant d ſconrſes from one to another 

They mad: th-mſctves merry, being met together, 
Ailo 3 | 

And nothing elſe disjoinedonr amity, 

Nor p irted our pleaſures and mutual jollity, 

Bur the whote work of a flatterer, and the one'y mark that he ſhooteth at, is alwayesto devi'e, 
prepare andcon/eQ&,as it were, ſome play or ſport, ſomeaion and ſpeech, with pleaſure and to do 
pleaſure, And to knit up all briefly in one word, heis of opinion that he-ought to doall fot to be 
pleaſant: whereas the truefriend doing alwayes that which his duty requirerh,many imes pleaſeth, 
andas often again he is diſpleaſant: nor that his intention is to diipleaſe at any time ; howbeirt ifhe 
ſee it expedient and berrer {otro do, he willnor Rik robe alittle harſh and unpleaſant, For like as 2 
Phyſician whenneed requirerh putteth inſome Saffron or Spiknard into his medicine:yea and other- 
whe permirterh his patient a delicate bach . orliberal and dainty diet to his tul conteritment* bur 
lometimes for itagain leaving our all (weet odors, cafteth in Caſtorewm , 

Or Polium which ftrong ſent doth yeeld, 
: : And ſimkes moſt of all herbs mn field, 
or elſe he bruiſeth and Camperh ſome Ellebore , and forceth his patient to drink of that potion : not 
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ropoſing either inthe former medicine pleaſure, nor inthe latter diſpleaſure for the end: but borh 
« the one and the other, training the ſick perſon under his hand to one and the lame effe& of hig 
cure to wit, his good and the health of his body ; even ſo it is with a true friend: one while with 
praiſes and gracious words he extolleth and cheereth up hus triend , inciting him thereby alwaies to 
that whichis gcod and honeſt,as hein Homer, 
Deer heart Sir Teucer worthy ſonne 
of Telamon that Knight, 
Come Prince and flour of valiant knights , 
Shoot thus your arrowes flight, 
And another, 
How can [ ever put out of minde 
Heavenly Ulyſles a Prince ſo kinde ? 
Contrariwiſe, anotherwhile where there is of Chaſtiſement and correction, he will not ſpare 
but ule ſharp and biting words: yea,and that free ſpeech which carrieth with ir an affeQtion carefull 
rodo good, and (uch as indeed beſeemeth a turor and goyernour, much atter this manner : 
What Menelaus | how ever that 
from Jupiter you deſcend: 
You play the fool, for folly ſuch 
I cannet you commend, | 

Itfalleth out ſo likewiſe, that ſomerime he adderh deeds ro words, And thus Menedemmr ſhut 
the door againii the fon of Aſclepiades his friend, and would not deigne once to falure him, becauſe 
he was a riotous youth, and lived diflo]utely and our of all order:by which means he was reclaimed 
from a loo'e life, and became an honeſt man, Arceſ;/axs in like manner excluded Batrxs ont of his 
ſchool and would not ſufter him toenter,becauſe in a Comedie that he compoſed, he had made one 
verſe 29ain{t Cleamhes; but atterwards Batrns repenting of that he had done, and making ſarisfation 
unto C/-axthes , was pardoned and received again into his favor, Fora manmay oftend his friend 
with intention todo him good; bur he muſt nor proceed ſofarre indiſpleating him, that th he 
break or undo the knor of | friendſhip : he ought (I ſay) to uſe a ſharp rebuke , as a Phyfician doth 
ſome bitter or tart medi. ine;tolave or preſerve thelite of his patient, Anda good friend is to pla 
thepart ofa muſician, who to bring his intirument into tune , and ſo to keep it , Famen Fahey! we 
firings and letteth down thoſe : ard o ought a friend ro exchange profit with pleaſure, and ule one 
with another,as occahon ſerverh, oblervingRill this rule, oftentimes to be pleafing unto his friend, 
bur alwayes prohtable: whereas the flatterer being uſedevermore to ſing one note, and roplay upon 
the ſame (iring, that is to ſay, Topleaſe: andinall his words and deeds, to aime at nothingelſe bur 
the contentment of him whom he flattererh , cannor skilleitherina&ro refit , orin ſpeechro re- 
prove and offend him; bur goeth on Rillin following his humor , according alwayes with him in 
one tune, and keeping the ſame note jult with him. 

Now,as Xenophon writeth of King Ageſilaws,that he was well apaicd to becommended ofthem 
who he knew alto would blame him , it there were cauſe; to we are to think well of friendſhip 
when is pleaſan: . delightſome and cheerful , iforherwhiles alſo it can diſpleaſe and crofle again; 
bur to hare in ſuſpition the converſation and acquaintance of ſuch , as never do or ſay anything bur 
chat which is pleaſing,continually keeping onecourle without change,never rubbine where the gall 
15,nor:ouching the fore, without reproof and contradiction, We ought (1 ſay) to have ready al- 
wayes in remembrance the ſaying of an ancient Laconian, who hearing king Chari/aus ſo highly 
praiſed and extolled; And how poſſibly (quoth he)can he be good, who 1s never ſharp or ſevereun- 
to the wicked? The gad-flie (as they ſay ) which uſeth to plaguebulles and oxen, ſerlerh abonr their 
eares,and io doth the tickdeal bydogges : afterthe ſame manner, flatterers take ho:d of ambitious 
mens ears, and poſſeſie them with praiſes; and being once ſer faſt there, hardly are they to be re- 
moved andchaied away. And heremolt needfulir 1s,that our judgement be watchful and obſer- 
vant.and do diſcern wherher thele praiſes be atrribured co the thing or the perſon; we ſhall per- 
ceive that the thing it ſelf is praiſed , if they commend men rather ablent than in place: alſo if 
they defire and affe& that themſelves , which they do ſo like and approve inothers: again, ifthey 
praiſe nor us alone, bur all orhers,for the ſemblable qualities: likewiſe if they neither ſay nordo one 
thing now, and another time the contrary, But the principal thing of all other, is this , Ifweour 
ſelves know 1n our own ſecret conſcience, that we neither repent nor be aſhamed of that,for which 
they {o commendus 3 neyert wiſh in our hearts, that we had ſaid or done thecontrary: for the in- 
ward-jndgement of onr mind and ſoul bearing witneſle again(t ſuch praiſes , and not admitting 
thereof.is void of affeCtions and paſſions, whereby it neither can be touched nor corrupred and (ur- 
pniied hya flatterer, Howbeir,I know not how it commerh abour,rthat the moſt part of men can- 
not abide nor receivethe conſolations which be miniſtred unto them in their adverkities, bur rather 
takedelight and comfort in thoſe that weep, lament and mourn with them:and yer the famemen ha- 
ving offended or being delinquent in anydutie, if one come and find fault or rouch rhem to the 
quicke therefore, doſtrike and imprint into their hearts remorſe and repentance, they take him for 
no betterthanan accuſer and an enemie: comrariwile, let one highly commend and magnifie that 
which they have done. him they ſalute and embrace,him they account their wel-willer and friend in- 
deed. Now, whoſoever they be that ate ready topraiſe and extol with applauſe and coppager 
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hands.that which one hath done or ſaid, were it in earneſt Or in gamesluch(T ſay )are datigerousand 
hurrfulfor the preſent onely., and in thoie things which arenext hand: bur thoſe, who with their 
praiſes pierce as farre as to the manners within, and with their Aarteries proceed to corrupt their 
inward natures and diſpoſitions, I can [iken untothole flaves or houſho'd tervants, who rob theic 
maſters,nor only of that corn which isin the heapzand lieth in rhe garners, bur aiſo of the very ſeed; 
for the inclination and towardnels of a man,are the ſeed rhat bring torth all his a&tions.and the habi- 
tude of conditions and manners, are the very ſour.e ard head trom whom runneth thecourſe of 
our whole life, which they pervert in givingto vices the names of vertues, Thucydides in bis Sto- 
ry writeth: That during civil ſeditions and wartes, men transferred the accuſtomed Fgnifications of 
words unto other things.for to jultifie their deeds: for deſperareraſhnes without all reaſon was re- 
puted valour,and called Love-iriend: providert delay and temporizing,was takentor decent cowar- 
dite;Modettie and temperance, was thought to be a cloke of effeminate vnmanlineſſe:a prudent and 
wary circumſpe&ion inall things, was held {oT a general ſloth and idienefſe, Accordingto which 
precedent,we areto conhder and obſerve in flatter.rs, how trey term prodigality by the name of li- 
beralityzcowardiſe isnothing with them but heedtvl warineſle: brainſ:cknefle they ertitle prompri- 
tude, quickneſſe, and celeritie: bale and mechanical niggardile, they account temperate trugality, Is 
there one full of love and given to be amorons? him they call good fellow.a boon-companion,a man 
ofa kindeand good nature, See they one haſty, wrathful, and proud withall? him they will have 
to be hardy , valiant and magnanimous : contrariwiſe, one of a baſe minde and abject ſpirit, they 
will grace with the attribute of fellow-like , and full of humanity, Much like to that which PLto 
hath written in one place: Thatthe amorous [over is a flatterer ofthote whom he loverh, For if 
they be flat noſed like a ſhooing born,luch they call lovely and gracious:be they hawk-noſed like a 

eriffin,Oh,that is a kingly fight ſay they:thoſe that be black otcolour,are manly: white of comple- 

xion,be Gods children. And as forthe term Melichrris,that is Hony-colonred, it is alwayes (ve- 
rily) a flattering word, deviſed by a Lover, to mitigate and diminiſh the odiouſreſle cf a pale hue, 
which he ſeemeth by that ſweet name, not to miſlike,but rorake in the beſtparte, Andverilyifhe 

that is foul and ill-favoured, be born in hand that he is fair and beauritu!, or one of ima!l and low 

ature made beleeve that he 1s goodly and tall;he neither continneth long in this his e:rorzneither 

is the damage that he ſuſtaineth thereby grievous and great, nor unrecoverable : bur the praiſes 

which indace and inure a mantobeleeve, Thar vice is vertue, inſomuch that he is nothing at all diſ- 

contented in his fin and grieved therefore, but rather caketh pleaſure therein : thoſe alſo which rake 

away from us all ſhame and abaſhment ro commir faults ; ſuch were they that brought the Sicilians 

toruine, and gave them occaſion to beautife or colour the tyranny and cruelty of Denys and Phala- 

r45,with the goodly names of Juſtice and Hatred of wickedneſſe: Theſe were the overthrc w of X&- 
£yptain conn the effeminate wantonneſle, the furious ſuperſtirion, the yelling noiles aftera fanati- 

cal manner of King Prolomens, together with the marks that he carried of Lillies and Tabours in 

his bodie, with the glorious names of Devotion, Religiov, and the lervice of the gods. Andthis 

was it that at the ſame time went very neer,and had like to havecorrupred and ſpoiled torever the 


- manners and faſhions of the Romanes, which before were fo highly reputed, to wit, naming the 


riotouſneſs of Antonie, his looſeneſle, his ſuperfluous delights, his ſumptuous ſhewes and publike 
feaſts, with the profuſion and waſting of fo much mony, by ſmooth and gentle termes of courtehees, 


"and merriments tull ofhumanity, by which diſguiſements and pretexts, his fault was mollified ordi- 


miniſhed 1n abuſing ſoexceſſively the grandeur of his puifſance and fortune, And what was it elſe 
that made Pro/om<u5to put on the maique or muffle (as it were )ofapiper, and to hang abour him 
pipes and flutes? What was it that cauſed Nero to mount vp the Stage to att Tragedies, with a vi- 
zour over his face, and buskins on hislegs? was it not the praiſe of iu. h flatterers as theſe? And are 
not moſt of our kings being when they ting ſmall and fine after apuling manner ,ſaluted Apofio's for 
their muſicke : and if they drink until they be drunk, honoured Erb > 
wine:and when they ſeem a little ro wreſtle or trie ſome feats of ativity, Riled by and by with the 
glorious addition of Hercules, brought (think you) to exceeding diſhonour and ſhame by this 
groſle flattery.taking ſuch pleaſureas they do in theſe gallant ſurnames, And therefore we had moſt 
needto beware ofa flatterer inthe prailes which he giverh,which himſelf is nor ignorant of bur be- 
Ing careful and very ſubtil in avoiding all ſuſpicion,ifhaply he meer with one of theſe firefools, and 
delicate minions,well ſet out in gay apparel:or ſome rultical rhick-skin,carrying on his back a good 
leather pilch;or(asthey ſay)one thar feedeth groſly: ſuch he will not ſpare but abuſe with broad far- 
tery,and make common laughing ſtocks of them : Like as Strwthias, making a very afſe of Biasand ri- 
ding himup and down, yea, and inſulting upon him tor his ſottiſhneſle with praiſes that he would 
ſeem to hang upon him: Thou haſt ( quorh he) drunk more than king Alexand:r the Great, and 
with that turning to Cyprius laughed as hard as ever he could till he was ready to fink again. Bur 
fa flatterer chance to deal with them thar be more civil and elegant and do perceive that they have 
a ſpecial eye unto him in this point.namely, thatthey Rand well upon their guard in this place, for 
tear leſt they be ſurpriſed by him: then he goes not ro work dire&tly in praiſing of them .. bur he 
keepeth aloof, he fercheth about many compaſſes a great way off at firſt , afterwards by little and 
lictle he winnerh ſome ground and approcheth neerer and neerer. making no noiſeuntil hecanrouch 
and handle them . much after the manner ofthoſe that come about wild beaſts aſſaying how to 
bringthem to hand and make them tame and gentle, For one while he will report totuch a one 
G 3 the 


e name of Bacchus the god of 
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the praiſes that ſome other give our of him; imitating heran the Rheroricans , whomany rimes 
in theic orations ipeak inthe third perſon, and after this manner he will begm> I wasnot long fince 
(quoth he)in rhemarker place,where I hadiome ralk wich certain rangers, and other ancient pet- 
lonages of good worth, whom 1 was glad at the heart to hear, how they recounted all the good 
in the world of you,and ſpake wondertully in your commendation, Otherwhiles he will devile and 
ferch our of his own fingers ends ſome light 1imputations againlt him, yer ali torged and faiſe, agreea- 
bleto his perſon and condition, making ſemblance as it he had heard others what they ſaid othim, 
ard very cunningly will he cloſe with him , and bear him in hand thar he is come 1n all hafte 
to know of him , whether ever he ſaid or did ſo as was reported of him + And if 
the other do denie it, ( «s it is no other hike bur he wall ) thereupon he takes 6ccahon to 
enter into the praile and commendation of the man in this wie:l marvail truly how that you ſhould 
abuſe and ipeak ill of any of your familiars, and triends, who were never wont {o much as to miſcal 
or ſay otherwilethan wel of yourvery enemies? -or how it poſſibly could be,that you ſhould be ready 
to gapeaſter other mens goods, who ule to be {o liberal and bountitul of your own?Other flatterers 
there be, who like as Painters to ſer up their colours and to givethem more beautiful light and lu- 
ttreunto them,lay neer unto them others that be more dark and {hadowie:{o they inblaming, re- 
proving, reproching, traducing and deriding the contratie vertues to thoſe vices which arein them 
whom they mean to flatter, covertly and underhand do praile and approve thoſe taults and imper- 
ſe&ions that they have, and ſo in prailing & allowing,doteed and cheriſh the ſame: As for example, 
if they be among prodigal ding-thritts and waſters, rictous perſons, covetous miſers, miſchievous 
wretches, and iuch as have raked and ſcraped goods together by hook and crook, and by all indi- 
re& means, they care not how : before them rhey willipeak balely of Temperance and Abſtinence, 
calling it ruſticity:and as tor thole that live julity and with a good conlcience.contenting themſelves 
with their ellate , and therein repoſing ſuffiſance , thoſe they will nickname , hearrlefſe and baſe 
minded folk, altogether inſuſhcient to do or dare anything, It icfalll our , that they converſe and 
bein company with ſuch as be idle lusks, and love tofit ill at home and do nothing, forbeating ro 
meddle with ordinary affairs abroad in the world: they will not baſh ro finde faulr with polic 
& civil goyernment,Calling the managing of State marrers and comm on weal, athanklefle Eno 
ling in other mens affairs, with much travail and no prof. And as for the minde anddefire tobe 2 
magiſtrate and to {it in place ofauthority, they will nor ler to ſay it 1s vain glory and ambition, alto- 
gether fruitlefſe, For to flatter and claw anOratour, they wall reprove 1n his preſence'a Philoſo- 
her, Among light huſwives that be wantonly given, they win the prize,andare very well accepted, 
if they callhonelt matrons and chaſte dames (who content themtelves with chieir own/hagbands, 
and them love alone) rude and rultical women, untaught.ill-bred,vnlovely ang have noetrace with 
them, But hereinis the very height of wickednefle, that theie flatterers for advantage wiilnot ſpars 
their ownſelves ; For like as wreſtlers debaſe their own bodies, and itoop down low otherwhiles, 
for to overthrow their fellowes that wreſtle with them, and to lay them along 6n the eround; (o 
in blaming and finding may faults with themſelves, they winde 1n,and creep cloſelyro the praile 


and admiration of others: I am (quoth one of them) a verycoward.and no berter then a very flare ' 


at ſea;I canaway with no Jabour andtravelinthe world; 1am all in a heat of choler, and raging mad, 
if I heat that one hathgiven me any bad termes; mary as for this man(meaning him whom he flat- 
rererh he caſteth doubts at no peril and danger , allis one with him, tea or land he'tanendvre all 
hardnefle, and he counterh nothing painful, no hurt there is in hun, a-fingular-man he is, and hath 
not histellow, heis angry at nothing, he bearerh all with patience, - Bur ſay he meet with one ar 
aventure,which ſtanderh upon his own bottom,and hath tome great opinion of his ownſufficiency 
for wit, and underſtanding, who hath a defireto be auſtere, and nct to depend upon the conceits 
of others, but reſteth inhis own judgement; and upon a certain vprightnefle in himſelf, eftſoones 
hath theſe verſes in his mouth: 
Sir Diomede, do not me praiſe 
ſo muchto mo-eor leſſe » 
Nor out of meaſure me diſpraiſe , 
I love not ſuch exceſſe. 

This flatterer then , who is hisown crafts-maſter and hath thoroughly learned his rrade , goeth 
not the old way to work in ſetting upon him , but he hath another«ngin and device in Roreto 
aſſai] ſuch a grim fr withal, He- will make an errand ro him tor counſel in his own affaires, 
as being theman whom heefteemeth ro have more wit and wiſdome then himſelf, There be 
divers others (quorh he) with whom Thave better: acquaintance and familiarity than with your 
ſelf: Howbeir, fir, I am forced of neceſſiry ro make bold andto imporrune you a little: For whither 
elſe ſhould we ingram men repair,that have need of advice? and to whom are we to have recourie 
In matters of truſt and fecreſie, And then after he had heard once what he will ſay, and it makes 
no matter what it be ; he will take his AY that he hath received not counſel from a man, 


. bur an oraCe,from ſome. god, Now before he departerh, if haply he perceive that he taketh upon 


him good skilland infighr in licerature , he will preſent unto him ſome compoſitions of his own 
penn! Pr aying him withal to peruſe them, yea 2nd corre& the ſame, Mirhridates the King affe- 
Cted andloved the arr of Phyſick very well: by reaſon whereof ſome of his familiarfriends abour 
him,came and offered themſelves to be cur andcameriſed by him: which was a meer flattery —_ 
an 
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andnotin word, For it ſeemed that they gave greatteſtimony of his skill, in that they pur their 
livesinto his;hands, 
Of ſubtill ſpiritst hus you may fee, 
That many formes and ſhapes there be, ; —_ 
Bat this kind of diflimuled prailes. requiring greater and more wary ciccumſpeCtionto be taken heed 
of, ifman would derect and convince, he ought of purpole when he 15 rempred and affailed with 
ſach fAlatrery, to obtrude and propole unto the Harterer abturd counſel , if he tceme to demand a 
ake it : advertiſements alſo, and precepts of the tame kind, yea, and corre&tions withour all ſenſe 
andto no purpoſe, when he ſhall ofter his laboursto be read and peruſed : In lodoung, if he per- 
ceive the party ſuſpected to be a flatcerer, doth nor gainlay nor contradict any ching, but alloweth 
of all, and receiverth theſame,yea,and more than thar,when he ſhall co every point cry out and lay, 
Oh well aid and infficiently: Oexcellent wit: be ſure, then he is caught ma trap: then, I ſay, it 
will be found plainly accordingto the common by-word, 
That when he did a watch-word crave, 
Some other thing he ſought to have : 
Or as we ſay (in Proverbe old) 
| Draffe was his errand,but drinks he would. £ 
That is to ſay,he waited for ſome occaſion and opportunity, by praiſing to puffe him up with vanity 
and overweenivg of himſelfe, Moreover, like as ſome have defined painting to be a mute Poeke 3 
even ſo prailing1s a kind of filent and ſecrer flattery, Hunters ( we ice) then ſooneſt deceire the 
poore beaſts, whenthey ſeeme ro do nothing lefle than to hunt, making ſemblance as though they 
either travelled like way-faring men, or tended their flocks,o r ele tilled the ground. Semblably 
Aatterers touch thoſe whom they flatter neareſt, andenter to the very quick by praifing, when they 
make no ſhew thereof,but ſeemeto do nothinslefle than praiſe, For he that giverh rhe chaire and 
ſeat to another comming inplace, oras he is miakihg an oration either in publike place before the 
people,or in Councell houle to the Senate,bteaketh off his own ſpeech, and yeeldeth unto him his 
roome, giving him leave to fpeake orto opine, and remaineth filent himſelfe : by this his filence 
ſhewerth;that he doth repute the other a better man;,and of more fu ticiency for wiſdome and know- 
ledge than himfſelie, much more than if he ſhonld pronounce and ringir our aloud ro the whole au- 
dience, And hereuponiris that this ſort of people who make profeſſion of flattery,take up ordina- 
rily the firſt and higheſt ſeats, as well at ſermons and publike oxations whicher menflock to heare, 
as at the Theaters and ſhewn places, not that they thinke themſelves worthy of ſhew-places, but 
becauſe they may riſe and make roome for berter and richer perſons as they come; and thereby flatrer 
them kindly, This weſee alſo,that in ſolemne affemblies,and great meerings,or auditories, they are 
by their good wilsthe firſtthar put themſelves forth, and make offer to begin ſpeech; bur it 15 tor 
nothing elſe, bur that afterward they would ſeem roquir the place and give afſent ro their bercers, 
loone retracting their own opinions, whenthey heare a mighry man, a rich or noble perſonage in 
authority to contradict and tay the contrary, And here we onght moſt of all ro' be circcumſpect and 
wary, that we may evict them of this, Thar all thiscourring, this giving place, this yeelding of che 
vitory and reverence made unto others, is not for any more ſuffi-iency chat they acknowledge in 
them,tor their knowledge, experience, and vertves ; ne yet tor their worthineſle un regard of JW 
age, bur only for their wealch,riches,credit, andrepuration in the world, * Megabyſas,a great Lord 
belonging to the Kings court of Perf, came npon a time to viſit Apelles the painter : and firting 
by himin hisſhopro ſeehim worke, began of his own accordto diſcourſe I wot not what,of lines 
ſhaddows, and other matrers belonging to his art : Ap-1les heating him, could not hold but faid 
unto him ; See yon not fir theſe little prentile boies here that orind Oker and other colours ? So 
longas youſat ſtill, and ſaid never a word, they adviſed you well, and their eye was never off, won- 
dering to ſee your rich purplerobes.your chaines and jewels of gold,noſooner "—__ you to ſpeak, 
bur they tell roreighing, and now they laugh you to ſcorne , caſki ng thus as you do of thoſe things 
which you never learned, And So/on beingdemanded once by Cre&ſu King of Lzdia, what men he 
had ſeen whom he reputed moſt happy in this world ?named unto him one Tellus,none of thegreat 
men of Athens, but a good plaine and meane Cirizen, Cleobic alſo and Biton: and theſe he ſaid were 
of all others moſt fortunate, Bur theſe Aatcerers will affirme that Kings and Princes, richmen 
and rulers are not only blefled happy, andforcunare 3 bur alſo excell all others in wiſdome, know- 
creat verrue, There 1s not one of them that can endure {6 much asto hear the Stoicks, who 
hold, that the ſage and wiſe man (ſuch a one as they depaint unto us) ought all at once to becal- 
led, rich, fair, noble, yea and a King : whereas our flatterers will have the rich men onely , whom 
they are diſpoſed to flatter robe anOratour and a Poer;yea,and if he will himſel, a painter, a good 
piper, paſſing light of foot and Arong of limmes;inſomuch, as whoſever wreftlech with him, ſhall be 
lugeto take the foil and lye along; and whomſoever he runneth within the racez heſhall come be- 
hind hima fair deal , bur how? Surelyeven as Cr:/ſo» the Himerzan lagged for the nonce behind 
King Alexand-y the Great when he ran with him for the beſt game: for which the King was high- 
p dilpleaſed and wrorh at him, when he once perceived it, Carneades was wont to ſay, thatthe 
me agy —_ and great rich men,learned todo nothing well and right,but onely to firand ride an 
COS or that their maſters are wont to flatrer and praiſe them in all their ſchooles whererhey 
awght: for if they be at the exerciſe of wreſtling , you ſhall have him that wreftlerh wich chems, 
07 
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of purpoſe to take a fall and he under them: Mary, the horle not knowing nor having thereaſon 
ro diicerne a private mans ſon from a prince 3 nor whether he be poore or rich thathts upon his 
back, will be ture to calt him over his head and lay him along, wholoeverhe be, that cannor skill 
how to ho'd ard rnlehim, Bron therefore was but a very lob and foole in ſaying thus: If 1 wilt / 
that with prailing apeece of ground I could make 1t good, rich, and tertile, it ſhould want for no | 
praites 3 and rather would I commend itthan toyle andmoile in digging, tilling, and doing worke l 
abourtir, And yer I will nor ſay.that a man 1s too b.ame ard doth amilie inpraifing: if ſo be, that | 
thoſe who are praiſed be the berrer and more truitfull in all good things for ir, Howbeit to come | 
againe into the cround beforeſaid ; a field being praiſed never lo much1s not the worle nor leſleter- 
tile therefore: bur Iafſuce you they that commend folketalſely, and beyond their deſert and due, 
puffe them full of wind and vanicy,and worke their overthrow in the end, But now having diſconr- | 
ted ſufficiently vpon this article and point of praiſes, let us proceed forwatd to treat of trankneſſe | 
and liberty ot ipeech, 

And verily meet and reaion it had been, that as P.:tr-clus when he put onthe armour of Achil- | 


lcs,and brought forth his horles of ſervice to batre.},durit not meddle with his ipeare Pelias,bur lett k 
it only untou: hed ; {o a flatterer alſo, although he maske and di guiſe himieke with other hairs, 5 
ornaments,and enſignes of a friend, ſhould |cr this liberty only of ſpeech atone, and not once gaa-> / 
bort torouch or counterfeit it,as being indeed ; 


A bafton of ſuch poſe ard weight, | 

So big withall,ſo ſtrife .and ftreight, | 

Thar of all others it belongeth only tc triendſhip tor to be carried and weilded by ir. But foraſmuch | 
as onr flatterers now adaies arc affraid to be dereted in laughing in their cups,in their jelts,j{coftes, 
and camefome mirth ; therefore to avoid iuch diicovery, they have learned foriooth co knit and 
bend the brows, they can skill, iwis, to flatter, and yer looke with afrowning face and crabbed 
countenan:e they have the caſt io remper with theirglavering gloſes ſome rough reprehenſions,and 
chiding checks among : let us not. over-paſſe this point untouched, bur conhder and examinethe | 
ſame likewiſe, Formine own part Iamot this mind: That as in a Comedy of Menaxd*y there 
comes in a counterfeit Herco/esto play his part upon the ſtage with aclub on his ſhoulder, that is 3 
(you may be (vre) nothing maſhe, heavy, (tiffe, and (irong, but ſome device and gawd. hollow and | 
empty. within,made of brown paper,or iuchlike flute; Evenſo, that piaine and iree ipeech which | 
a flattereruſeth wi!l be found light, loft, and withour any firengrh at all ro give a blow : much ike | 
(ro ſay truly ) unto the ſoft bed pillows that women lieon, which ſeeming full and piumpe to refit | 
and beare our againſt their heads.yeeld and finke under the ſame ſo much the more - For atter the ; 
ſame manner this counterteir free ſpeech of theirs pufted up full of wind, . or elſe {tufted with ſome 
de cirfull light matter,ſeemeth toriſe up,to ſwell, and beare our hard and ftifte, tothe end thatbe- 
ing preſſed down once (ard both {des asit were comming together ) it might receiie, enlapand 
enſold him that chanceth to fall thereupon, and focarry him away withit, Whereas the true and 
friendly liberty of ſpeech indeed raketh hold of thoſe that are deinquentand do oftend, bringing 
with it a kind of paineforthe time, which notwithſtanding is btn and healthtuli: rcſem= 
bing herein the nature of honey, which being applied to a fore or ulcerous place, at the hxtt doth 
imart and fling ; bur it doth cleanſe ard mundifie withall, and otherwiſe is profitable, [weer and 
pleaſant, But as touching this plaine dealing and franke (peech, I will write a part of purpoſein 
placeconvenmient, As for the flattexerhe maketh ſhe at the firit, that he is rough, violent, and in- 
exorab'e inal] dealings with others : For over his ſervants he carrieth a hard hand, and is nor plea- 
ied with their ſervice, with his familiars,acquaintance, and kinstolke he 1s ſharpe and eager.ready to 
fnd fault with everything; he makerh no reckoning nor account ot any man bur himlelfe ; he de- 
ſpiſeth and diidainerh all the wor'd be{;des ; there is not a man living that he will pardon and for- 
vive; he blameth ard accuſerh every one ; and his whole(tudy is ro win the name and reputation 
of a manthat hareth vice,and in that regard«careth not whom he doth provoke, and whoſe dilplea- 
ſure he incur: as who, tor nogood inthe worid would be hired ro hod his tongue, nor willingly 
foreare to ſpeake plainly the truth 3 who with his good will would never ſpeake or do anything 
ro ſooth up andp'eaſe another : Then will he make ſemblance as though he neither ſaw nor tooke 
knowledge of any great and erofle fins indeed : bur if peradventure there be ſome light and ſmall 
outward fault-,he will make toule ado thereat,he will keep a wondering and crying out upon them: 
then ſhall you have him in good earneſt exclaime andreprove the delinquent with a loud and ſoun- 8 
ding voice : As for example, if he chance to ſpiethe implements, or any thing elſe about the | 
houſe hie our of order ; if a man be not well and neatly lodged ; if his beard be nor of the right } 
cur, or his haire crow out of taſhion; if a garment (it not handſomely abour him, orif a horſe or | 
F 

| 


hound be nor ſo caretully tended as they ſhould be, Bur ſaythat a man ſer nought by his parents, 
negle& his own children, miſuſe his wife, dildaine and defpile his kindred, ſpend and conſume his 
o00ds 3 none of all theſe enormities touch and move him : Herehe is mute and hath not a word to 
jay ; hedares nor reprovetheſe abuſe;: much like as if a Maſter of the wreſtling Schoole, who ſuf- 
ſereth a wreſtler that is under his hand to be adrunkard and a whoremonger, ſhould chide and re- 
buke him ſharply about an oylecroſe or curry-combe; or as ifa Grammarian ſhould find fault with 
his ſchollarand chide him for his writing cables orhispen, letting him go away cleare with ſolz- 
ca\mes,incongruities,and barbariimes, as if he heard them nor, AiſoI canliken a flatterer to _ 
who 
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who will not blame an i]] author, or ridiculous Rhertorician in any thing as touching his orarionir 
ſelfe ; bur rather reproveth him tor his utterance, and ſharply raketh him up for that by drinking of 
cold waterhe hath hurt his wind-pipey and {o marred his voice 3 or to one who being bidden to 
read over and peruſe a pooxe lilly Epigram or other writing which is nothing worth, raketh on and 
fareth againſt the paper wherein it 1s written, for being thick, courle,or rugged ; or againlt the wri- 
cer, for negligent, {1ovenly, or impure otherwite, Thus the claw-backs and fl:tterers abour King 
Prolom:us,who would ſeeme to love good letters, and to be def:rous of learning, uſed ordinarily ro 
draw out theirdiſputations and conferences at iength,evento midnight, debating abour ſome glols 
or fignification of a word,abour a verie,or touching ſome hiſtory : but a)l the while there was not 
one,among io many of them, that weuld tell him or his cruelty, of his wrongs and oppreſhons, ne 
yer of his* drummingztabouring,and other enormous indignities,underthe cotour of 1c:igion; and + "PIR. 
ieeke ro reforme him, Certesa fooliſhfellow were he, whocomming to aman diſeaſed with tu- ,, torr 
mors,{wellings,impolthumes, or hollow ulcers, called Fiſt/aes, ſhould with a Chirucgions launcer, > ® 
or Barbers razor,fall fo cut his haice, orpare his nailes 3 even (o it fareth with theſe flatrerers. who _ 
apply heir liberry of ſpeech to ſuch things as neither are in paine, nor yer do any hurt, Moreover, gone ex. 
lorge others there be of them, who being mo;e cunning and crafty thantheir fellows, uſe this plain. poundis, 
nef# of language and reprehenſion of theirs, for to pleaſe and make ſport withall,* Thus Agu the bjecs, with 
Argive, ſeeing how Alexand:y the Great gave very great rewards and gifts to a p eaſapt and odde & «dgels, and 
fellow that was a jeſter cried outtor very envy and dolour of heart ; O great abule and monſtrous _— 
abſurdity : The King hearing it, turned aboutto him in great diipleaſure andindignation, deman- exc«five 
ding of him what he hadto ſay ? Iconteſle (yok he) indeed, that I am grieved, and I thinke it a 
reat indignity, when I ſee all you that are deſcended trom Jepitey and his ſons, to rake pleaſure in 
| Penn and jefters about you, for tro make you merry, Forevenſo Hercx/es rooke a deiight to 
have in his company certaine ridiculous Cercopes,and Zacchus had ever in his traine the Sexes, In 
your court likewiſe, a man may teeſuch to be 1n credit and highly eſteemed, When Tiberizs Ceſar 
the Emperour upon a certaine day was come into the Senate houſe of Rome, one of the Senators 
who knew how to flatter, aroſe and flood up,and with a good loud voice, Meet it is ( quoth he ) Q 
Ceſar, that men free borne.ſhould likewiſe have the liberry of ſpeech, and{peake their minds trank- 
ly, without diffimuling or concealing any thing which they know to begood and profitable: with 
his ſpeech of his he ſtirred up the artention ofthe whole houſe,ſo as they gave good eare unto him, 
and  :berizs himſelfe liftened what he wou.d ſay, Now whenall was Rillandin great filence ; 
Hearken, (quoth he) OCeſ:r, what it is that weall accuſe and blame you tor, butno man date be 
ſo bold as to ſpeake it W- You neg;ect yourielte, and have no regard of your ownperſon; you 
conſume and ipoile your body with continuail cares and travels for our ſake, raking no reſt nor re- 
poſe either day or night, Now when he had drawn outa long traine of words to this purpoſe 
Caſſius Severus a Rhetoricianſtood up, and by report ſaid thus ; Such liberty of ſpeech as this wi 
be the utter undoing of this man, Bur theſe flatteries are of the lighter ſort, and do lefle hurt : 
there be other more dangerous, which worke the miſchicte and corruption of thoſe who are not 
wiſe.and take no heed unto them ; namely, when flatterers ſet in handto reprove them whom 
they flarter,for the contrary vices to thoſe that be in them, Thus Himzriws the flatterer reproached 
a certaine rich man of Athens, the veriett pinching mtter,and the moſt coverous withall, that was 
in the whole City, with che impurations of prodigality, and negligence abour his ownprofit and 
gaine; charging him that one day he would [marr for it, and both he and his children be hunger- 
terved for want wherewith to ſultaine themſelves, if he looked no better to his thrift : or when 
they obje& miſerable niggardize and beggary unto thoſe that are known to be prodigall penders, 
and conſume all, After which manner Titus Petronizs reproved Nero, Againe, if they come to 
Princes and great Lords, who deale cruelly and hardly with their ſabjects and renants, ſaying unto 
them, That they muſt lay away this over-mur h lenicy and fooliſh pitry of theirs, which neither is 
ſeemly for their perſons, nor yer profitable for their ſtate. Ard very like to theſe is he who makech 
ſemblance to him who is a very ſenſeleſle ſor and fooliſh foole,thar he ſtands ingreat feare and doubr 
of him, leſt he ſhould be circumvented by him.as ifhe were ſome cautelous,crafty,and cunning per- 
ſon, He alſo. thatdoth rebuke another, who is an ordinary ſlanderer, who taketh plealure ( upon 
{pight and envy ) to beeverrailing onallmen, and back-biring them) it hechance any one timers 
breake our into the praile of ſome worthy and excellent perſorage,ſaying in this manner unto him, 
This 1s2 great fault that you have,and a diieaſethat followeth you, thusropraile men of uo vvorths 
Whar 1s he (I pray you) vvhom you thus commend? What good parts be in him ? Hath he at any 
timedoneany doughty deed, or delivered any fingular ſpeech that might deſerve ſuch praiſes? Bur 
In amatorious and love matters they paſſe: there you ſhall have them moſt of all ro come over 
thoſe v+hom they flatter and lay enlo2d ; to them hey vvill joyne cloſe, and ſer them ona flaming 
fire, For if they ſee brethren at ſome variance, or ſerting noughtr by their parents, or elſe rodeale 
unkindiy vvith their ovvn vvives, :nd toſetno ſtore by them, or to be jealous and ſuſpicions of 
them; they never admoniſh, chatlile, or rebuke them for ir. that they may amend ; bur rather they 
vill kindle moreroales bervveen,and en:reaſe their anger and diſcontentment on both ſides : Nay, 
115 no great matter (vvill they ſay) it is even vvellenough ; you vvillnever lee and knoyy vvho you. 
are; youare the cauſe of all rhisyour ovvn elf;and ſelfe do, telf have; you evermore have born your 
(lresſo pliable, ſubmiſle, and lovvlytovvard them, that you are but rightly ſerved, Bur ſay _ 
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be ſome itching heare of love.or ſmart anger upon jealouſie, in regard ofa curtezan or married vviſe, 
vyhom the party is amorovs of ; then ſhall you ſee a flatrerer ready at hand to dilplay his cunning 
openly, and toipeak his mindfreely unto him , pucrivg hre ro tre and feeding hislove 3 you ſhall 
have him to lay the law upon this :04er , acculing and entring proceſie agatgit him 1n thele termes : 
you have broken rhe lawes of iove ; you have done and laid many things not {o kindly as beſecmed 
2trve lover . bnt rather dear hardly with your love, and enough to loſe her heatr , and incurre 
her hatred forever; 
Wnthark trill perſon that thou arty 

For hiTes |v many of thy ſweet hart , : 

Thus the flattering iriends o; :ztoxras, when he burned inlove of the Xgyprian queen Cleopa- 
tra, would perſwadeand make him beleece, that ſhe it was who wasenamoured upon him, and by 
way of $19 060prme praryy they would rell him to his face, that he wasproud, dildainful , hard 
hearted, and void of all kind affe&tion, This nobe queen (would they ſay)foriaking lo mighty and 
wealthy a Kingdome,lo many pleaſant palaces, and ſtately houles of blefled abode, ſuch meanes and 
opporruniries of happineſle, tor the love of you pineth away, and conlumerh her ſelf, trudeing after 


your camp to and tro,ior rodo your Honourcontent and p}ealure with the habit and ritle ot yur 


Con. ubine, 
Whiles you in br:ft. do carry an hart 


Which will not be wrought by any art, 

neglecting her (good lady) and ſuffering her to periſh for ſorrow and hearrs grief, Whereupon he 
being well enough pieaſed to hear himielf thus charged with wrong doins to her, and taking more 
halve in thee accuſations of theirs, than if they had dire&iy pratied him, was ſo vlinde that he 
could nor ſee how they that ſeemed thus to admoniſh him cf his dury , perverted and corrupted 
him thereby ſo much the more. For this counterteit liberty of plain dealing and plain ipeech , may 
be very we.l likened to the wanton pinches and bitings of luxurious women , who tickle and firre 
up the [u/t and pierſure of men by that which might ſeem to cauſe their pain, For !ike as pure wine, 
which otherwile of 1t jeifis a ſure remedy againſt the poiſon ofhemiock,if a man do ming/eit with 
the juice ofrhe ſaid hemlecke.doth mighuly enforce the poiſonthereot , and make it irremediable 
for by that means of the heat it conveyeth the ſame more ipeedily unto the hearc;even fo theſe lewd 
and miſchievous flatterers , knowing full well that frank ipeech is a fingular help and remedy againtt 
Aarcery, abuſe it to flatter withal. And therefore it ſeemerh that Z:as anſwered not (0 well ashe 
might have done,to one that asked of him,which was the ſhrewdeſt and moſt hurctul beaft of all the 
other:It (quoth he)your queſtion be of wild and ſavage,a Tyrantis worlejgt of rame and gentle, a 
flatterer, For he might have ſaid more truly ; that of flatrerers ſome be of a rame kinde, ſuch (I 
mean ) as theſe paraſites are who haunt the bains and ftouphes ; rhole a.ſo that follow 
920d c heer and keep abour the table, As for him. - who (likefas the Por uttle ſh ſirercherh ont his 
clawes iike branches )reacheth as forre as ro the ſecrer chambers and cabiners of women, with his 
buſie incermedling. with his calymniations and ma.icious demeanors,ſu.h a one is ſavagesell,intra- 
Ctable and danzerous to be approched, 

Now one of rhe means to beware of this flatterie, 1sro know and remember alwaves.th:t our 
ſoul con{ferh of two parts. whereof the ane is addicted tothe truth loving honelty and realon;the 
other more brutiſh, of its ownnature unreaſonable, given to untruth ard withalpyſhonate, A 
rree friend affiſteth evermorerhe batter part, ingiving covnſe! and .omfort, even as anexpert and 
Skilful Phyſ:tian, who hath an eye that aimeth alwayes at the mainrcenance and encreaſe of hea:th: 
bur the flatterer doth apply himtelt, and fertleth ro that part which is void of reaſon ard full of 
paſſions : this he ratcherh) this he rickleth continual:y, this he ({rokerh and handiethin ſuch fort, 


' by deviſing ſome vicious and diſhoneſtpleaſures , that he withdraweth and turneth it away quite 


from t!:e ruie and guidance of reaſon, Moreover,as there be {ome kind ofviznds which ifa man ear, 
they neither turn vnto blood nor ingender ſpirits, ne yet adde vigor and frength to the neries and 
the marrow bur al! che good they do.is happly to caule the fleſh orgenital parts to rile,to (iirre and 
loolethe belly, orto breed tome foggie, fantom and halt rotrenfleſh, which isneither talt nor-ſound 

within;evenſo.ifa man look neere!y and have good regard unto a flatterer he ſhall never find thar 
all the words he uſeth minitter or pro-ure one jot of good ro himrhat is wiſeand governed by rea- 
ſon ; bur feed fools wich the pleaſanc delights of love; kindle and avgment the fire fuer 7 Hr 
anger: provoke themuntoenvie ; breedin them an cdious and vain preſumption oftheir own wit; 
Increaſe the:r ſorrow and grief,with moaning them and lamentirg with them for companie; ſer on 
work andexa{perate the'r inbred nauvghtineſleand lewd diſpohtionitheir illiberal wink and cove- 
rous n2ture;their diffidence and diſtruſttulnefſe of orhers; theirbale and ſervi/e timidirie, making 
them alwayes worie, and apt to conceive ill;more fearful. jealons and ſuipicious, by the means of 
tome new accu{ition , falſe ſurmiſes and conje&ural tugvefiions , which they beready to par into 
theirhe:ds, For evermore it getreth cloſely into ſome vi ious paſſion and atieftion of the minde, 
and rhere |urketh;the ſame it nowiſheth and feedeth far, bur anon it appearcth like a botch, riſing 
ettſones upon the corrupt diteaſed or inflamed paris of the ſoul, Artthon avery with one?puniſh 
21m (ſaith he:) Haſt thou a mindeto a thing? buy it, and makeno moreado:Art thon never {o 
tle afraid ? let ns flie and be gone: SulpeCteſt rhon this or that? beleeve it confidently 


#auch he,) Bur if pecadcemure, he can hardly be ſeep and diico;cred about theſe paſſhons, 
for 
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for that they be ſo mighty and v tolent, that oftentimes they chaſe and expel all nſe of reaſon, he will 

ive ſome vantage to be looner taken in others that:benor ſo ſtrong and vehement,where we ſhall 
find him alwayes the ſame andlike himſelf, For ſay, a man do tuſpect that he hath raken a furteit, 
either by ove1-liberal feeding ordrinking headie wine , and upon that occaſion make ſome doubr 
to bathe his.badie,or to eat preſemcly again and lay gorgeupon gorye (as they ſay:) A true frietid wil 
advice him to forbear and abitain; he will admonmth him to take heed to himſeit and look ro his 
healch: 1n,cotnes aflatterer, and he will draw him to the bainin all haſte; he will bd him'to call 


for ſome:navelry or other ro be ſet upon the boord, willing him tofall freſh ro it again, andmor to 


puniſh his body anddo himſelt injurie, by falting and refuſing his meat anddrink: Alſo if he ſee him 


not diſpoſed co take a journey by land or voyagebyſea, or to go out abour any enterpriſe wharſoc- 


veL.it be:flowly and with anill will,he willfay uncohim; either thatthere1s no ſuch great need,'or 
the time isnart.o. convenient, but it may bepurt off ro a farther day , or it willſerve the turn well 
enough to ſend others aboutit, Now if it tall ovr fo, that he having made promi'eto ſome familiar 
friend eitkerto lend or let him hare the uſe of ſeme morey,or togive him it freey, do change his 
minde and repent ot hispromile;bur yet be ſomewhat abaſhed and aſhamed thus to break his word; 
the flatterer by and by will put himlielf co the worſe and lighter end of the ballan:e, and make ir 
weigh down onthe pure fide,ſoan excluding and cutting oft all ſhame for the matter: What man! 
(will he ſay) Spare yourpurſe and ſave your hlver;.you are at agreat.charge; you keep a great hou'e, 
and have mapyabqut yon which muſt be maintaived and hare ſufficient; in{uch fort, thar if we be 
not altogether i2norant of our ſelyes,and wiltully bande. not ſeeing that we be covetous,ſhaineleſle, 


timorous and baſe minded, we cannot chooſe burkart and finde outa flarterer; neitheris ir poſſible 


that he ſhould eſcape us, For lurely he will erermore defend and maintain theſe imperfeRions, and 
frankly wil he ſpzak his minde intavour thereof if heperceive us to over-paſle our (elves therein, But 
thus mich may ſuffice as touching thele matters; 

Ler us come now to the ules and ſervices that a flatterer is employed in:For in ſnch offices hedorh 
confound, trouble, & darken much the difference berween him and a true friend; ſhewing himſelfin 
apparence, alyayes diligent, ready and prompt nall occurrences , ' withour ſeeking any colourable 


precences of ſhitting oft. and a refuſing ro. do any thing, As for a fairhful friend, his whole carriage 


and bebaviour 15 ſimple, likeas bethe words of truth, as ſaith Euripides, without welts arid eards, 
plain without plaits, and nothing counterfeit : vyhereas the conditions of a flatterer to ſay a 


By uatare are diſcaſed much 

| Ang medicines needful are foe , 

not only vvith wiſdome to be miniftred and applied, but alſo many in number, and thoſe (Iaffure 
you)ot amore exguifite making and compoſition than any other, And verily as friends matiy 
rimes when they meet one another in the (treet, paſſe by without good-morrow or god-ſpeed, or 
any word at all berween them;onely by ſomelighrſome look,cheertul ſmile,or amiable regard of the 


eye reciprocally given and taken, without any other rokenels, there isreftified mnt uv» and 


mutual affection of the heart-within: whereas the ftatterer runneth roward his friend ro meet him, 
fol.oweth apace at his heels,fpreadeth forth both his armes abroad, and that afarre off, ro embrace 
him: & if it chance that he be ſaluted & ſpoken to-firft, becanſe rhe other had an eye on him before, 
he. willwith brave wordsexcuſe himſelf, yea, -and manytimes call for witnefles , and bind it with 
great oathe; good ſtore, that heſaw him nor, Even ſolikewiſe in their affairsand negociations 
abroad in the world, friends omit and overſlipmany ſmall and lightthings, not ſearching narrow 
Into mattcrs,hot offering or expeSting again any exquiſit ſervice; nothing curious and buſie in eac 
thing. ve yet putting themſelves forward to every kinde of miniftery: bur the flatterer is herein dou- 
ble diligent, he will be continually employed.and never reft,withour ſeeming ar any rime tobe wea- 
Ty.no place.no (pare nor opportunity will hegivethe otherto do any ſervice;he looketh ro be cal- 
ledunto and commanded,and ithe be not bidden, he will rake it ill and be diſpleaſed;nay,you ſhall 
have him then our of heart and diſcouraged, complaining of his ill torrune, andproreſting before 
Gedand man, as if he had ſomegreat wrong done ny > Theſe be evident marks and un- 
doubted arguments to ſuch as have wir and nnderitanding,nor of a friendſhip ſound ſober and ho- 
nelt, bur rather ſmelling of wanton & whoriſh love, which is more ready to embrace and clip, than 
15 decent and ſeemely, Howbeit.to examinetheſame more articularly, let us conſider what diffe- 
rence there is berween a flatterer and a friend, as touching oo offers and promiſes that they make, 
They who have written of this theam beforeus, ſay very well, that a friends promiſe goeth in this 
Im, 
If that FT can, or if it may be done, 
: Fulfil I will your mind, and that rinht ſoon 

bur the offer of a flattererrunneth in this manner , © 

Il hat wonldyou have ? ſ.:y but the word to me, 

Without all dowbt . eff efted it ſhall be, 

Forſuch frank promiſers and bragzers as theſe , the Poets alſo uſe to brirg unto the Stage 1 
their Comediesafter this fort; © 
Now of all loves, Nicomachus, this I crave, 
Set me againſt this ſonldier here (o brave, 


1 will 
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[ will ſo ſwing his coat, you ſhallit ſee, 

7 hat likg a pompion his fleſh ſhall render be : 
Hu face, his head I ſhall much ſofter make, 
Than the punge that growes in ſeaor lake, 


Moreover , you ſhall not ſee atriend offer his helping hand or aide in any a&tion,unlefle he were . 


called before to counſel, and his opinion asked of the enterpriſe, or that he have approved and ſer 
down the {ame upon good adviſement, tobe either honeſt or profitable: whereas the flatterer, if a 
man ſhould do him ſo much credir, as to require his conſent and approbation, or otherwiſe requeſt 
him todeliver his opinion of the thing. he,not onely upon a defireto yeeld unto others,and togra- 
tie them ; buralſo tor tear togive any ſuſpition that he would ſeem to draw back and avoid to ſer 
his hand to any workor bufineſſe whatſoever,is ready with the formoſt to applie himſelfro the ap- 
titeand inclination of another,yea , and withal, pricketh and inciterh him torward toenter upon 
nm. And yet lightly you ſhall find evenofrich men and kings , bur few or none,who can or will 
come forth with theſe words , 
Would G:d ſome one that needy is and poor , 
Yea, worſe than he that begs from door to door, 
Would cometo me (ſo that he were my friend) 
Without all fear, and ſpoke to me his mind, 
But now adayes it is farre otherwile ; for _ are like muc hunto compoſers of Tragedies, who will 
be provided of a quire or dance of their friends to fing with them » or deſire to have a Theatre of 
purpoſe togive applauſe and clap their hands unco them, And verily whereas Aerope in a cenein 
Tragedie giveth theſe ſage and wile advertiſements 3 
Takes thoſe for friendsy] reed,axd holdthem ſo, 
Whoſe ſpeech is ſound, and waves not to and fro: 
But thoſe that pleaſe thy mindin word and deed, 
Count lewd, and ſuch lock forth of door with ſpeed, 
Our Potentates and Grand Seigneurs docleancontraty; for ſuch as will not follow their humors, 
and ſooth them vp at every word, bur gain-ſay their courſes, inmaking remonſirance of that which 
is more profitable and expedient;ſuch they dildain and will not vouchſafe them a oood look, Bur 
for thoſe wicked wretches, baſe minded varlers, and wn 9006. Ir » whocancutry favor, they 
not onely ſer their doores wide-openforſuch , and receive them into their houſes , burtthey admir 
them alſo to confe:ences with their inward affeftions and the very ſecrers of theirheart, Among 
whom you ſhall have one more plain perhaps and {imple thanthe reſt, who will ſay . that itis not 
for him,neither is he worthy to deliberate and conſul of ſo great affairs; mary he could be content, 
and would take upon him, to be a poor ſervitour and miniſter, to execnte whatſvever were conclu- 
ded and enjoined him to do: another more crafty and cunning than his fellowes, is willing enough 
to be uſed incounſel , where he will hear all doubts and perils that be caſt; his eye browes ſhall 
ſpeak if they will, his head and eyes ſhall nod and make fgnes, bur his tongue ſhall not ſpeak a word: 
Say that the party whom he minded to flatter, do utter hisminde and what he thinketh good to 
do:then he willcry outaloud and fay,By Hercales I ſweatyit was atmy tongues end to have ſaid as 
much, had you not prevented me and taken the word out of my mouth , I would have given you 
the very ſame counſel, For hike as the Mathemaricians do affirm, that the ſuperficialand ovrward 
extremities, the lines alio of the Mathemarical bodies, do ofthemſelves and in their ownnature, 
neither bend nor ſtrerch,ne yermove at all: for that they be intelleAual onely or imaginary, and nor 
corporal but according as the bodies do bow,reach or ftirre,ſodo they;ſo you ſhall ever finde that a 
fatrerer,wi:] pronounce, opine.think and be moved to anger,according as he ſeeth aflother before 
him, Andthereforein this kind , moſt eake ir is ro obſerve the difference between a flatterer and 
atriend, Buryer more evident you ſhall ſee it in the manner ofdoing ſervice, For the offices and 
kindnefles which come froma friend, areever beſt,and (as living creatures) have their moſt proper 
veriwes inwardly,carrying leaſt in ſhew,and having no outward oftentation of glorious pompe, And 
as itfalleth out many times a Phyſitian curerh his patienc , and ſayeth little or nothing at allunto 
him: butdoth the deed ere hebe aware; even ſo, a good friend whetherhe be preſent ordeparted 
from his triend,doth him good fiill,and raketh care for him when he full lictle knoweth of ir, Such a 
one Was Arceſilaw the Philoſopher, who beſide many other kind parrs which he ſhewed unco his 
friend Apeller, the painter of Chios, Coming one day to viſite him whenhe was fick , and perceiving 
how poor he was, went his way for that rime:and when he returned again, brought twenty good 
drachmes with him:and then fitting cloſeunto Apelles by his beds fide: Here is nothing here (quoth 
he) Iſee well , bur theſe four bare Elements that Empedoclcs writeth of , 
Hot Fire,cold Water, ſheer and ſift: 
Groſſe Earth, pure Aire that ſpreads aloft, 
Burt me thinkes you lienor atyoureaſe; and with that he removed the pillow or bolſter under his 
head.and io conveighed underneath ir privily,the ſmallpieces of coinatorelaid, The old woman his 
nurſe and keeper, when ſhe made the bed, fonnd this money: whereart ſhe marvelled nor a little, and 
told Apellesthereot, who laughing thereat: This is (quoth he) one of Arceſilaws his theeviſh caſts, 
And forrhart it 1s a Maxime in Philolophie thar children are born like their parents , one Lacydesa 
ſchollar of Arcefilaws aforeſaid , being afliftant with many other to afriend of his named Cephiſ- 
crates 
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6rates,when he came totrial ina caſe oftreaſon againſt che fare: in pleading of wich caule,the accuſer 
his adverlary called for Cephiſocrates is ring, apregnantevidence that made againſt him, wkich he 
had cleanly ſlipped from his finger and lerir fall ro the ground: whereof the ſaid Lacydes being ad- 
viſed,ſet his foot preſently over 1t, and ſo kept 1t out of tight:{o that the main proof of the matrer in 
; ueſtion lay upon that ring, Now after ſentence paſſed on Cephiſocrates his fide, and that he was 
q clearly acquir of thecrime , he went privately roevery one of the Judges for rogive them thanks : 
| One of them who (as it ſhould ſeem) had ſeen what was done, willed him to thank Lacydes 3 and 
| with that told how the caſe ſtood, and how ir went with him as hedid: bur all this while Lacydes 
himſelf had nor ſaid a word to any creature, Thus I think verily, that the gods themſelves beſtow 
' many benefits and favours upon men ſecrerly,and whereof they be not awarebeing ofthis nature to 
} _ . DET 

take joy and pleaſure in bountifulnefle and doing go0d.Contrariwiſe,the office that a flatterer ſeem- 
eth ro performhath nothing init chat is juſt, nothing true, norhing imple, nothing liberal: onely 
| you ſhall ſee him ſwear at it ; you ſhall have. him runne up and down ; Keep a loud crying and a 
ereat ado, and (et his countenance upon the matter, ſo as that he maketh right good ſemblance and 
ſhew that he doth eſpecial ſervice, raketh much care and pains abour his bulinefle, and makerh haſt 
p ro diſpatch it:and much ike are all his doings to a curious picture, which with ftrange colours, with 
broken plairs, wrinkles and angles, affeReth and ftriveth (as it were) to ſhew ſome lively reſem- 
| blance, Moreover , much ado he makerh, and is troubleſome in telling how he went to and fro, 
| wandring here and there abour the matter; alſo what a deal ofcare hetook therein;how he incur- 
| 


red theeril will and diſpleaſure of others;and a thouſand hinderances,troubles and dangers, as be- 
fides he reckonerh up ; inſomuch as a man that heareth, would ſay ; All chatever hedid was not 
worth ſo much as the twittle twattle that he makerh, For ſurely a good turnthat is upbraided in 
thar wiſe, becometh burthenſome, odious, and not thankfully accepted, bur intollerable, In all 
the offices and ſervices of a flatterer , you ſhall find theſe upbraidings and ſhameful reports , that 
would make one bluſh. to hear them, and thoſenor onely atter ms, che done , bur at the very in- 
tant when heis abour it, Bur inſtead hereof, atrue friend. if it fall our ſo, that he be forced and 
urged to relate what is done, maketh a plain report and narration in modeſt manner; bur of himſelf 


: he will neverfaya word, After which ſort did the Lacedzmonians intimes paſt, when they had 
| ſent corn unto the Smyrnzans, which, in their extreme neceſſity they craved at their hands: Forat 
what time as themen ot Smyrna magnified, and wanderfully extolled this liberality of theirs, they 
returned this anſweragain : This 1s nor ſo great a matrer that ir ſhould deſerve fo highly ro be 


praiſed or wondered at : for (ſay they) gathered wehave thus much, and made this ſupply of your 
neceſſities, onely by cutting our ſelves and our iabouring beaſts ſhort of one daies pirtanee and al- 
lowance, Bounty in this wiſe performed, is not onely gentleman-like and liberal indeed, bur alſo 
Bus more welcome and acceptable to the receivers ; in as much as they think it was no great da- 
| mage , nor much out of their way that didir, Furthermore, not onely this odious faſhion of 
] doing any ſervice with ſuch pain and trouble, or the readinefſe to make offer and promiſe ſo quick- 
| ly,doth principally bewray the nature of a flatterer:bur herein alſo much more he may be difcover- 
ed;for that a friend is willingly employed in honeſt cauſes:bur a flatrerer in ſhameful and diſhoneſt: 
as alſo in the divers ends that they purpoſe; for the one ſecketh roprofit his friend , the other to 
pleaſe onely, A friend. as Gorgias was wont tolay,willnever require that his friend ſhould do him 
: Fn, ut 1n juſt things ads : whiles a flatrerer ſerverth his turn in many things that areunjult ; 
or why? | 


To do good deeds friends ſhould be joint , 

But not to ſinne in any point, 
whereas he ſhould endeavour to avert and withdraw him from that which is not decent , or ſeem- 
ly: Now if it happen that the other willnot be perſwaded by him,then were it noc amiſle to ſay unto 
himzas Aztipater once anſwered Phocion; You cannot have meto bea friend and flatterertoo (har is 
to ſay)a friend.and nofriend, For one friend is to (tand to another,and to aſſiſt him in ay. nor 
in mildoing, in conſulting, and not in complorting and conſpiring, in bearing witneſſe with him of 
the truth. & nor in circumventing any one by falſhood, yea and totake part with him in ſuffring ca- 
lamiry.and port to bear him company in doing injurie: For ſay that we may chance to be privy unto 
ſome ſhametul and reprochful deeds of our friend ; yer we ought nor tobe party unco themtherein, 
| nor willingtoaidethem in any undecent ation, For like as the Lacedzmonians being defaited in 
barrel! by king Aztipater,and treating with him about rhecapitulations and articles of peace,made 


| 
| 


l requeſt nnto him, That he would impole upon them what conditions he would himſelf , were oy 
| never ſochargeable and diſadvantageous unto them. bur in no wiſeenjoin themco do any ſhan 

[ indignity;even ſo a faithful friend ought to be ſo diſpoſed. that if his friends occafions do require any 
| matter ot expence.danger or travail. heſheiy himſelt ar the firſt call and holding up of his finger, rea- 


dy to come, and cheeriully torake his part andundergo the ſame, withour any hifting off, or alle- 
gation of any excuſe whatloever: mary, if therebe never ſo lictle ſhame or biſhobor that may ac- 
crew thereby. he ſhall then refuſe and pray him co hold him excuſed ; he ſhallrequeſt pardon and 
deſire to haveleave forto be diſmiſſed and depart inpeace, The flatterer is quite contrary: forinl - 
pairfull , difficult and dangerous affairs , which require his help and afſiftance, he draweth back, 
| and is ready to pluck his neck out ofthecollar : if (I ſay) in this caſe you ſeem far trial ſake to 
knock(as it were upona por)to ſee whether he berighr, he will not ring cleer ; but you ſhall __ 
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thedead ſound of his pretended and forged excuſes,thathe is ful of cxacks,and flawes:contrariwile, 
in diſhoneſ, vile, baſe and ſhamefuli minilteries, I am tor you, (wall he fay)I am yours to com- 
mand; do with me what you wi.l. tread me under your foot, abule me at your pleaſure:to beſhorr, 
he will think nothing to be an i1gneminious indigruty unto him, See you not the ape? goodhe J- 
not to keep the houſe & to give warning of thieves,as dogs dozcarry upon his back any burdens ke 
Cannot, like the horle: neither yet is he tit to dravy orto plough the ground, as the oxe doth 3 and 
therefore he beareth all kinde of abuſe and miſufing , all wrongs , all unhappy iports and ricks 
chat can be deviſed.ſerving onely as 41 1/.rument of mockerie,and a meer lavghingſiock, Even foir 
fareth with-a flatterer, being rot mect to plead at the barre fora friend , to affit him incounſell, 
to lay his hand to his purſe ard ſupply his wants that way , nor tO fight as his champion in mairte- 
nance of his quarrel , as one that«an away with no labour , no paines taking, or ſerious employ- 
ment; and inone word, fit for nothing thatgood is :mary in ſuch affaires asmay bedone under the 
arm.that is to ſay, which be .lo'e, ſecret and filthy ſeryices , he 1s theforwardett maninthe world, 
and makes noexcuies, A rrvſtycurrier heis between, in love matters , in finding favour with a 
Bawd, and bringing a wench or hatiot ro your bed , heis excellent, and hath a marvellous gift; ro 
make the ſhot, and clear the reckoning of any ſumptuous featt or banker he1s ready and perte&, in 

roviding for a great dinner or ſupper, and letting the ſame forth accordingly , he is nothing flow, 
= nimble enough, To giveentert:inment unto -cncubines , he is very handiome, oblequious 
and ſerviceable; if one bid him to ſpeak audaciouſly and maleparrtly againit a father inlaw . a guar= 
dian, tutovr , or any ſuch, or to put away his true elpouled wite , like as he ſeeth his good 
maſter do before him , he is withour all ſhame and mercy : ſo that even herein aifoit 15 no hard 
matter to ſee what kinde of man he is, and how much hediffereth from a crue friend : For com- 
mand him to commit what villanie and wickednefle you wall, ready he is to executerhe fame, and 
ſo he may gratifie and pleaſure you thar (et him on work, he careth not to do any injurie to him- 


ſelf. 

"There is moreover another means not of the leaſt conſequence, whereby a man may know 
how much a flatterer differech trom a friend indeed , namely , by his dilpohtion and behaviour ro- 
wards his other friends: for a true friend finderh-contentmient innothing io-much as to love many, 
and likewiſe to beloved of many ; and herein he labourerh eſpecially with his friend to procure 
himſelfmany others tolove and honorhim: for being of this opinion, thatamong good friends all 
—_ arecommon, he thinkerh that nothing ought ro be more common than friends themſelves, 
Bur the ſuppoſed , falſe and counterteit friend, being privy to: bis own conicience, that he doth 
great injurie- to true amitie and friendſhip , which he doth corrupt in manner of a bale piece of 
money: as he is by nature envious, io he exerciſeth that envie.ethis, upon ſuchasbe like himſelf, 
ftrivipg with akinde of emulation to. ſurpaſle rhem in ſcurrile ſpeech , giving of raunts and gar- 
rulity;. bur before ſuchas he knowerh berter than himſelf, he tremblerh and is atraid , and in truch 
dare not come neer nor ſhew, his faceto ſuch an one, no-more (Iaflure you) than a foorman 
Xi and keep pace (according to the Proverb) with a Lydian charior , or rather ( as Simonides 
| I 


Laidto fine goldtriedclean from droſſe , 
: He hath not ſo much as lead ſo grofſe. 
eng compered with true, ſound and grave twendſhip, which (as they ſay) will endure the ham- 
mer, he cannot chooſe bur finde himſelt ro be but light, faltified and deceitful : ſeeing rhen that he 
muſt needs be dereRed and knowne. for ſach an one as heis, what doth hethink you ? Surely he 
playerh like an unskiltul painter, who had painted certain cockes , bur very badly : For like as he 
gave commandementto his boy for to keep away natural and living cockes indeed, farre enough 
off from his pictures; ſoaflatrerer will do what he can to chaſe away true friends, and not ſuffer 
themto approch neer; or if he be not able ſo rodo, thary openly and inpublke place, be will ſeem 
to curry favor with them,to honor and admire them, as farre betterthan himſelf, br ſecrerly under 
hand, and bekind their backs, he will not let to raiſe ſome privy calumniations , and ow {lande- 
rous reports tending to their diicredit: but if be ſee that by-luch privy girds md pinches which will 
tret and gall cheſore,he cannor atthe firſt bring his purpoſe abour: yer he remembrerh ful} and wel), 
and obſeryeth rheſaying of Medius, © This Mcdins was the chief captain of rherroup, or the maſter 
rather of the quire (it I may ſoſay) of all thoſe flatterers thatuſed the court of King Alexander the 
Great, and cameabouthis perſon ; theprincipal Sophiſter aiſo that oppoſed himielf and banded 
againſt all ood men, and neyer reſted to lander and backbie them : This rule and lefion he 
rapght his ſcholarsand quirifters that were under his hand , To caſt out {landers boldly , and nor 
ſpare, therewith to bite others: For (quorh he) alchovgh the ſore may heal up again, yer the ſcarre 
w1l remain and be ever ſeen, By theſe cicatrices and icarres of falfe impurations , or (to ſpeak 
more properly and rruly ) by ſuch gavgrenes and cankerous ulcers as theſe , Alexander the King 
being corroded andeaten, didtodeath Caliſthenes, Parmenion, and Philotas , his faſt and fairhfull 
friends: bur to ſuch as 4gon,Bagoar, Age/ias and Demetrius were, he abandoned and gave himſelf 
wholyto be ſupplanted and overthrowne at their pleaſure, whiles he was by them adored, adorned, 
arraied gorgeouſly with rich robes, and ſet our like a Barbarian image, fatue or idoll, Lo what is 
cheforce and power of flattery to win grace and favor ; and namely in thoſe , who would be re- 
puted the mightieſt monarches and greateſt potentaxes of the world , it beareth, moſt ſway : Fr 
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ſuch are periwaded, and deſirous alto, that the belt things ſhould be in themtelyes ; and this is 1t, 
that giverh both credir and allo boldneſke unto a flatterer, True it is Imuſt con'efle. that rhe 
highelt places and forts ſituate uponthe lottiett mounts , are leaſt acceſſible » and molt hard to be 
gained by thoſe who would ſurpriſe and for.e them ; but wherethere 1s an high ſpirit and haughty 
minde by nature, not guided by the ſound judgement of reaſon, but lifted up with the favors ot for- 
cune,ornobiliry of birth, it is the eafielt marrer inthe wortd even tor moſt bale and vile perſon; to 
conquer luch, & the avennes to chem he ready and open.to give the vantage ot eaſieſt entrance, And 
therefore as inthe beginning ofthis Treatiſe I gave warning 3 fo now I adinonith the Readers again 
in thisplace; That every man would labour and firive with himſelf to root out that ſelt-love and 
overweening that they have of their own good parcs and worthinefle: For this 151t that doth flat- 
rer us within & polleſlerh our minds before-hand,wherby we are expoled,andlie more open unto 
fatterers that are without, finding us thus prepared ajready tor co work upon, But if we would 
obey the god Apollo, and by acknowledging how much inallthings we ought to eſteem that oracle 
of his, which commanderh us, To know our ſelves, ſearch incoour own nature, and examine with- 
all our nurture and education 3 when we f:inde therean infinite number otdeſects, and many vani- 
ries, imperte&tions and faults, mixed untowardly in our words, deeds, thoughts and paſhons , we 
would not ſo eafily ſuffer rheſeflatterers to tread us undertheir feet , and make a bridge of us as 
they do at their pleaſure, King Alexander the Great was wont to lay, that two things there were 
eſpecially which moved him to haveleſſe beleetin them, who ſaluce and greeted him by the name 
= ood : The one was leep, andthe otherthe uſe of Vens : in both which hefound that he was 
worle than himſelf that is to (ay,ſubject ro infirmities and ones more than in any thingels: Bur 
if we would look into ourſelves,and ever and anon conſider, how many grofle vices troubleſome 
aſſfions,imperteCtions and detects we have, ſurely we ſhall finde chat we food ingreat need, not of 
a falſe friend to flatter us in our follies , andto pratie and exto!] us; but rather of one that would 
frankely finde faulc with our doings, and reprove us m thoſe vices that each one privately and inpar- 
ticular doth commit, Bur very tew there be among many others , who dare treeiy and.plainly 
ſpeak unto their friends bur rather {ooth them up and ſeek to pleaſe them in every thing : 
Andevenin thoſe. as few as they be,hardly ſhall you tind any that know how to doir well bar tor 
the moſt partthey think that they ſpeak ireely , when they do nothing bur reprove , reproch and 
rail, Howbeit this liberty of ſpeech, whereot I ſpeak, 1s,ot thenature of a medicine , which ifir be 
not given in timeconvenient.& as it ought to be, beſides that it dothnorgood ar all, it troublerh the 
body , worketh grievance, and inftead of a remedy proveth to be a milchief: For evenſo, he thac 
doth reprehend and findtau't unſeaionably , bringeth forth the like effe&t with pain , as-a flatterer 
doth with pleaſure, Formenare aptto receive hurt and damage, not onely by overmuch praite; 
bur alſo by inordinate blame when it is out of due time: for it is the only thing that of all others 
makerh them ſooneſt to curnhde unto flatterers, and to be moſt eafily ſurpriſed by them ; name.y, 
when from thoſe thi:'gs that ſtand moſt oppoſ:te and highelt againſt them, they turn af:delike wa- 
ter. and rundown tho'e wayes that be more low, eahie, and hollow, In which regard it behoverh 
chat this liberty in fault knding,be rempered with a certain amiable affe&ion,and accompanied with 
the judgement ofreaſcn, which may take away the exceſſive vehemency and force of ſharp words, 
likethe over-bright ſhining of ſomeglittering light , and for fear left their friends being dazeled as 
it were and frighted with the flaſhing beames of their rebukes , ſeeing themſelves ſo reproved- tor 
eachthing, and blamed every while, may take iucha grief and thought thereupon, that ior ſorrow 
they be ready to flie unto the ſhadow of tome flatrerer, and turn toward that whic h wi'l not trou- 
ble chem arall, For we mult avoid all vice, (O Philop:ipprs) and ſeek ro correct the ſame by the 
means of vercne(and not by another vice contrary unto 1t) as tome do; whofor to ſhun fooliſh and 
ruſtical baſhfulneſſe . grow to be overboid and impudent 3 for to eſchew rude incivility, falltg be 
ridicnlous jefters and pleaſants ; and then they think tobe fartheſt off from cowardiſe and effemi- 
nate tenderneſle , when they come neerelt to extreme audacitie and boaſting bravery, Others 
there be,who to prove themſelves not to be ſuper{{itious, become meer Atheiſts; and becaule they 
would nor be thought and reputed idiors and tooles, prove artificial conny-cat:hers, And ſurely 
in redreſſing the enormities of their manners, they do as much as thoſe, who for want of know- 
ledgeard skil: ro ſer a pee.e of wood fireight that trwineth and lyeth crooked one way,do curb and 
bend it as much another way, Bur the moſt ſhameful means to avoid, and ſhun the ſuſpicion of a 
Aatterer. is ro make a mans ſelf odious and troubleſome wichcur profirz anda very rude and ryſtical 
faſhionthis is. of tecking to win favor, and that with (avour of no learning, skill, and civivity, to 
becomeunp ea'ant. harih, and ſowre to a friend for to ſhunne that other extream.whichin ſriend- 
ſhip ſeemerh to be baſe and ſervile; which is as muchas if a freed (lave newlyfranchi'ed, ſhau'd in a 
Comedie think rhat he could nor uſe and enjoy his libercy of (peech . unlefſe he might be allowed 
allowed licenciouſly to accuſe another withoutcontrolment. Conkderingthen, that -it 'is a foul 
thirgtofall to flattery , in ſtudying to pleaſe. asalto for che avoiding of flattery, by immoderateli- 
berry of ſpee-h. to corrupt and mar aſwell the grace of amity and winning love + as the care of re- 
medying and reforming that whic h is amiſle : and ieeing that we ought to avoid both the one and 
the orher: and as in all things elſe , fo free ſpeaking, is to have the perietion from a mean and 
mediocrity; reaſon wou'd , and by order it wererequilit , that toward the'end of this Treatiſe, 
we ſhould adde ſomewhat inmanner of a corollary and complement, astouching that point, | 
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Foraſmuch astherfore welee that this liberty ofl2yguage and reprehenhon hath may vices follow- 
ing it, which do muchhurtler us aflay to take: lietn away one atter another,8 begin figlt with bland 
ſelf-love and private regards: where we ought e/pcc1ally to take heed that we be not ſeen-to do any 
thing for our ownintereſt, and in reſpe& of our elves; and namely, that we ſeem nor, for wrong 
that we have received our ſelves, or vpon any grief of our own;to reproch,upbraid,or revile other 
men: forthey will never takeit as done tor any |o\e or good will that we bear nnto them , bur ra- 
ther upon ſome diſcontentment and heart-burning that we have, whenthey ſee that our ſpeech 
renderh unto a matter wherein we are intereſſed ovr ſelves ; neither will they repute our words 
ſpoken by way ofadmonition unto them, bur rarher interpret them as acomplaint of them, For 
ſurely the liberty of ſpeech whereof we treat, asit reſpecterh the welfare of our friend, ſoit is grave 
and venerable ; whereas complaints ſavour rather of {elf-love and a bale minde, Hereupon it is 
thatwe reverence , honour and admire thoſe who for our gooddeliver their minds frankiy unto us: 
contratiwiſe, we are ſo bold as to accuſe, challenge and charge reciprocally , yea, and contemne 
thoſe that make complaints of us, Thus we read in Homer , That Agamemnen, who could noc 
bear and endure Achill-s, when he ſeemed totell him his minde after a moderate manner; but he 
was well enough content to abide and ſuffer #{yſſes, who touched him neer, and bitterly rebuked 
him in this wile : | 
Ahwretch, wonld God ſome abjeft hoaſt 
beſide us,by your hand 
Condatted were; ſothat in field 
you did not us command, £: 
As ſharp a check as this was yet being delivered by a wiſeman , proceeding from a careful minde, 
and rendering the good ofthe Common-weal he gave place thereto,and kicked not again: for this 
#hyſſes had no private matrer, nor particular quarrell againſt him, bur ipake franklyfor ihe benafe'of 
all Greece : whereas Achilles ſeemedto be oftended and diſpleaſed with him principally, for ſome 
private matter berwene them ewain, And even Achilles allo himlſelte , alrhoughhe was never 
known for to be aman of a gentle nature and ofa milde fpirir, 
Jo But rather of a ſtomach, fell, 
and one who would accuſe 
A giltleſſe perſon far no cauſe, 
and him full ſoon abuſe, 
endured Patroclus patiently, and gave him not a word 2gain, notwithſtandivg he taunted and rook 


him vp inthis wile: 
T hou mercileſſe and crnel wretch, 
fir Peleus valiant knight 
Was never ( ſare) thy father true, 
ne yet dame Thet1is bright 
T hy mother kind: but ſea ſo green, 
Or rocks ſo ſteep and hard 
T hee bare,(thy heart of pitty hath 
: So ſmall or no regard, 
For like as Hyperides the Oratonr required the Arhenians(who complained that his orations were 
birter )to conſider of him,not only whether he were ſharpe and eager fimply,bur wherhcr he were 


; ſo uponnocaule, nor taking any fee 3 even ſo the admonition and repreheniion of a friend, being 


fincere andcleanſed purefrom all private affe&tion, ought tobe revercnced: it carrieth (I fay )au- 
thority withit,and no exceptions can well be taken,nor a mandare lift up an eye againlt it: intuch 
ſort, as if itappeare that he who chideth treely, and blameth his friend, doth ler paſle and reje& all 
choſe fauirs which he hath committed againſt him, and maketh no mention thereof, bur tou-herh 
thoſe errours and miſdemeanours only which concerne others, and then, iparehim nor, bur pierce 
and bite to the quick: the vehemency of ſuch free ſpeech is invincib'e, and cannot be challenged, 
for the mildneſſe and good will of the ,chaſtiſer doth forrifie the auſterity and bicterneſle ot the 
Chaſtiſement, Well therefore it was ſaid in old time, That whenſoever we are angry, or at ſome jar 
and variance with our friends, then moſt of all we ought to haveaneye unto their good, andto 
ſtudy how to doſomewhart that is eitherprofitable unto them, or hovourable for them, Andno 
lefſe materiall isthis alſo tothe maintenance of friendſhip, if they that thinke themſelves to be de- 
ipiſed and not well regarded ot their friends, do put them inmind, and tell them frankly of others 
whoate neglected by them, and nor accounted of as they ſhou!d be, Thus dealt Plato with Denys, 
at what time he was indiſgrace, and ſaw how he made no reckoning art all of him: For he came 
unto the Tyrant vpon a time,and requeſted that he might have a day of audience and leave tocon- 
fer with him : Denys granted his requeſt,ſuppohng verily that Plato had a purpoſe to complaine and 
expoſtulare with him in his own behalfe, and thereupon co diſconrſe with him at large : Bur Plato 
reaſoned anddebated the matter with him in this manner; Sir (quoth he) O Denys,if you were ad- 
vertiſed and knew that ſome enemy orerill willerof yours werearrived andlanded in Sicily, with a 
tull imencion rodo you ſome diſpleatnre, alchough he had no opportunity or meanes toexecute and 
effetthe ſame, wou!d youler him faile away againe and departfrom Sicily with impunity, and be- 


forc he were talked withall? I tro nor, O Plato, ( quoth Denys) but I wonld looke to bim well 
enough 
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r that : For we ought to hate and-puniſh not the-actians only, bur the very purpoſes and 
_ alſo of enemies. Bur how and if (quoth. P/atoagaine ) on the contrary fide, {Ome' other 
being expreflely and of purpole come tor meere love and aftection thathe beareth unto you, ard 
fully minded to do you lome pleaſure.orto advice you tor yourgood,you will give him neithertime 
por opportunity therefore ; is it meet (think you) that he ſhould be thus unthanktully dealc with- 
all, or hardly entreated at your:hands? With that Dionyius- was ſomewhat moved, and demanded 
whothat might be ? eAſchines (quoth Plato) is he, a mantaire conditioned, and:bt as honeſt car- 
riage and behaviour, as any-one that ever came out of Socrates kboole, or daily and familiarly con- 
verſed with him ; ſufficient and able by his eloquence and pithy ipeech: to reforme the manners of 
thoſe with whom he keepeth company : This &ſchines (I lay ) having taken along voyage over ſea 
and arrivedhere, intending for to conter with you philofophically 1s nothing regarded, nor ſec byat 
all. Theſe words touched Dexys ſo to the very quick, that preſently he not only:took Plats in his 
armes.embracing bim molt lovingly,and yeelding him great thanks for that kindnefle, and highly ad- 
miring his magnanimity ; bur allo from rhattune forward entreated e-£ſchines right courreouſly, 
and did him all the honour that he could. -. -- -// | | 104299 

Secondly, this liberty of ſpeech, which now is in hand,we ought to cleare andpurgecleane from 
all concumetious and injurious words,from laughter .ſcoffeg,and icurrile taunts, which are the huce+ 
full avd unwholeſome ſauces ( as I may ſay) wherewith many uſe to ſeatontheir tree / For 
like as a Chirurgion, when he maketh incihon and-curceththe fleſh of his patient; had ro uſe 
grear dexterity, to have a vimble hand and ane. eh 3. yea, ayd:every thing neatandfine belongi 
to this worke and operation of his : as tor alldancing, gett Alations dendes of his fingers, t 
motions, and —_— agitation thereof, to ſhew the aſulity of his hand, he is to torbeare fot 
thattime : So this liberty ot ſpeech unto afriend, doth admit well a certaine kind of elegancyagd 
civility,provided alwaies, chat the grace thereof retaine Rill adecent arid comely gravity, whereas if 
it Chance to have audacious bravery,iaucy impurity, and inſolency, tothe hurt or hinderance of cre- 
dit,it is utterly marred and loſeth all authority. And therefore it was nor awunproper and unele- 
gant ſpeech, wherewith a muſician upon atime Ropped Philips mourh that he had noga word 
to ſay againe: For when he was about to have diſputed andconreſted againſt the-faid as 
touching good fingering.and che ſound of thelſeverall iripgs ob. is iftroment: Oh fir he) 
God forbid that ever you ſhould fall ro ſolow aneRate;as to bemorecunning in theſe matrers than 
I, Buccontratiwite, Epicharmws ipake not ſo aptly and £0 thepurpoſein this behalfe: 'Forwheri 
King Hiero,who a little before had pur to death ſome'of hisfamiliar acquainrance; invited him nor 
many daies after to ſupper, Yea mary fir, bur. the other day when you 1acrificed; you bad not your 
friends to the fealt, And as badly anſwered Antiphon, who.upon a time when there wasſome que- 
tion before De-rsthe Tyrant,what was the beſt kind of brafſe :+ om ce quoth he) whereofthe 
Athenians madethe Statues of Harmodius and Ariſtegit»n Such ipeec bes as tare, and biring, 
and no good can « ome thereof, neither hath that ſcyrrility and icofting manner any delight, bur a 
kind x/  oadanipn it is of the tongue, mingled with a cercaine malictouineſle of mind, 1mplying 2 
will rodo hurc and injury and ſhewing plaine enmity, which as many as uſe,worke theirown muſ- 
Chiete and deſtruction Cncieg (as the Proverbe 1aith) a dance untowardlyabonr a pits brinke, or 
zefting with edged too!es, For ſurely ir colt Amphon his life, who was putto deathydy the faid Denys, 
And 1 ;m191nes lot for ever the favour and friendſhip of Anguftus Ceſar, not for any tranke ſpeech 
and broad language thar ever he uled again(i him; bur only becaule. he had taken up afooliſh faſhi- 
on atevery feaſt or banker, whereunto the Emperour invited him and whenſoever he walked wich 
him,eftioones,and ro no purpoſe he would come our with theſe veries in Homer, '' +, 

| For naught elſe but ts "1s 9a ſport | 
Among the Greeks he d'dreſort, ' = | 
pretending that the cauſe of that favour which he had with the Emperonr, was the grace and gift 
that he had inflouting and rexiling others: and eventhe very comical} Poers in old time exhibited 
and repreſented to the Theaters. many grave,auſtere,and ſerions remonſirances, and thoſe pertain- 
ing to policy and government of State: but there be (currcile ſpeeches intermi among) forto 
move Jaughter, which ( as one unſavoury diſh of meat among maiyother good yiands ) marre all 
their liberty of ſpeech.and the benefit thereof 3 '{o as it is vaine and doth no good at all :' And even 
ſothe Authors and Ars of tuch broad jefts ger nothing thereby, bur an opinion and imputation 
of a malicious dilpoſitionand impure ſcutrility: and to the hearers there accreweth no good nor 
pro at all, Ar other times, and in other places,.I hold well with ir, and grant; tharco jeſt with 
friends and move laughter is tolerable enough : bur ſurely the liberty of ſpeech thery ought to be ſe- 
rious and modeſt.ſhewing a good intention without any purpole ro gallor Ring, "And it it docon- 
cerne weighty affaires indeed, ler the words be ſo {er and couched, the feftion ſo appeare, the 
countenance belo compoſed and the geſture ſo ordered, and the voice lo tuned; that all concurring: 
together may win credit to the ipeech,and be effectuallto-move, - Bur as in allrhingselſe, fit op-" 
portunity over-flipr and neglecte doth much huce3 fo eſpecially iris the occafionthar the fruit of 
tree ipee-h is utterly loſt, 1n caſe. it be omitted and forgorten, * Moreover this wevident, that we 
mult rake heed how we ſperke broad at a table where friends be mer togerber ro drinke wine libe- * 
rally, and to make good cheere: for he that amidti- pleaſant diſcourſes and mertytalke moverh 
ipeech that cauſerh bending and knitring of brows, or orhers, maketh men to frowd and betrown- 
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ing,he doth as much as overcaſt faire weather with a black and darke cloud ; oppoling himſelfe unto 
thatgod * Lyeus, who by good right hath that name; as Pi»darys the Poet ſaith, 
- For that the cord he doth uwnty | 
Of cares that _ _—_— 8 p SE FFI 
des, this negleRt of unity bringeth with ic great danger; for that our minds and(pirits, 
Lindled once wath lg rs Th with choler ; yea, and oftentimes it falleth he? 
man after he hath taken hisdrinke well, whenhe thinkerh bur to uſe his freedcme ot rongue for to 
vice ſome wholſome advertiiment and admonition, miniſfireth occaſion of great enmity,  Andto 
lay all in few words itis notthe part of a generous, confident, and reſolute heart, bur rather ofa 
craven kind and unmanly to torbeare plaine i/peech when menare ſober, and to keep a barking at the 
bootrd .like unco tholecowardly cur-dogs who never ſnarle but abont a'bone underthe table, 'And 
now of this point needlefle it is todiicourie any longer, . 2684 | 
But foraimuch as many men neither will nor date controll and reforme their friends when chey 
doamifle, ſolong as they be i proſperity; as being of om that ſuch admonition cannot have 
accefſenor reach into a fortunate ate that Rtandeth upright 3 and yet the ſame perſons when men 
are falling, are ready tolay them along,and being once down, to make a football of thgm, or tread 
them feet, or eiſe keep them ſo when they be once underthe hatches, giving ther liberty of 
ſpeech full ſcope to cun over them all art once 3 as a brooke-water, which having been kept up per- 
Orce againſt the natureand courſethereof, is now let go, and the floudyares drawn-op ; rezoycing 
at his change and intorrunity of theirs, in regard as well of their pride and arrogancy, who before 
diidained and deſpiſed them 3 as al 0),, themſelves, who are but in meane and low eflate: it were 
not impertinenrto this place foxto e alittle of this matrer, and to aniwer that 'ver.e of Ex- 


x When fortune doth upon men ſmile, 
| What need have they of freends the while? | 
Namely, that even then when as they ſeem to have forrune at their command theyſtand in moſt 
neceſficy, and onght to have their friends abour them to =_ down their plumes and bring under 
their havghrinefle of heart occalioned by proſperity : for tew there be who with their outwardte- 
licitycoltinue wi-e and ſober in mind; breaking not forth into ivſolen-e 3 yea, ard many there are 
who baveneed of wit diicrerion,and ceatontobe put into them from without ro abare and depreis 
them being ſet agog and puffed up with the favours of fortune: Buriay that the di: ine power do 
change and turne abouc;and wake renee Rare, or clip cheir wings and diminiſh their greatneſle 
and authoxity,- thentheſe calamines'of themlelves are \-ourges ſufh1 ient, purting chem 1n mind of 
their errours, and working repentance: and then in ſuch diftrefle there 1s no ute ar all eichec of 
friends coſpeake unto them trapkly; or of pinching and biting ſpeeches, ro moleft and trouble them, 
bur ro {aye truth, antheſe mutations, 
It greatly doth content our minds 
” To ſee the face of pleaſant friends, | 
Who may yeeld conſolation,comfort.and Rrength ro a difirefſed heart.Hike as Xenophoxdoth write, 
thatin bartels and the greateſt extremities of danger,the amiable viſage and chearetull countenance 
of Clearchau being once (een of the ſouldiers, encouraged them much more to playthemen, and 
fGehcluGily: whereas he that uſeth unto a man diſtreſled ſuch plaine ſpeech as may gall and bite him 
more, doth as muchas one who'untoa troubled and inflamed eye applieth ſome qui-keye-ſalve or 
ſharpe drugthatis proper forro-cleare the fight: by which meanc he cureth not the infirmity before- 
ſaid, neither doth hemuigare or allay the paine, bur unto ſorrow and griefe of mind already addeth 
II, and doth exaſperatea wounded heart, And verily to lopg as a manis inthe lati- 
eude of health he isnot {o teſty, troward,and impatient,bur that he will in iome ſort giveeare unto 
his friend, and thinke him neither rough, nor altogether rude and uncivill, incaſe hete'l him of 
tas looſeneſſe of lite, how he is given too much either unto women or wine ; or if he find fanle 
with his idlenefleand fitting ttillor contrariwile,his exceſſive exerciſe; if he reprove him for haun- 
tingſo oftenthe baines or hot-houſes, and never ow of them, or blame him for gormandiſe” 
nd belly cheere- or catingat undue houres, Butifhe be once ſick, then ir is a dearhunto him, and a 
riefe unſupp<rtable,whichdoth aggravate his malady, tohave one at his bed-fide ſounding ever in 
1s Eares, - See: What comes of your drunkenneſle, your idleneſſe, your ſurferting and glurtopy your 
wepchingand leachery, theſe are the cauſes of your diſeaſe, Bur what will the fick man ſay againe: 
Away good br with theſe unſeaſonable words of yours: you trouble me much, and do me no 
good iwis/:-I am about making my laſt vvill and teflament ; my Phyſicians are buſie, preparing and 
tempering 2 potion of Scamzmony,or a drinke of Caſtorewn for me: and you come preaching unto me 
with your Philoſophical reaſonsand admonitions to chaſtiſe me : I have no need of them now.nor 
Ah friendsas you, Semblably ir farerh with thoſe whoare fallen to decay & be down the wind; 
' Capable they be not of ſententious ſaws ; they have no need as the caſe now ſtands of free re- 
enſons : then lenity and gentle uſage. aide,aide and comfort are more meet for them, For even 
o.kind nurſes when their lictle babes and infants have caught afall run not by andy to rate or chide 
rhemybuc co rake them up waſhand make them cleane where they were bewrayed, ard to ſtillthem 
by all. meanes that they can ;: afterwards, they rebuke and chaſtiie them for lookingno berrer to 
their feet, Ic. is reported of Demetyizy che Phalerean, when being baniſhed our of his count _ a” 
ve 
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lived at Thebes in meane eſtate and very obſcurely, that at the firſthe was not yell pleaſed to lee 
Crates the Philoſopher, who came to viſit him as lookin ever when he would begin with ſome 
roueh words unto him, according to that liberty of ſpeech which thoſe Cynick Philoſophers then 
uſed : bug whenhe heard Crafes oncedpeake kindly unto him and diſcourhng aftet a mill manner 
of the tare of his baniſhment ; namely, That there was no niiſery fallen unco him by thar meanes 
nor any calamity at all, for 'which he ſhould vexe and rormenr himſelfe ; burrather thath bad 
canſe to rejoyce, in that he was lequeſired and-delivered from the charge and management of uch 
affairs as were tickliſh ,mutable,and dangerons; and withall phe op: co pluck up his heart,and 
be of goodcheere, yea, and repoſe all his comfort in his own ſelfe and a cleate conſcience, Then De- 
merrius being more lightſome, and taking betrer courage, turned to his friends and (aid, Shamerake 
thoſe affaires and bulineſles ; out upon thoſe troubleſome and reſtlefle occupations, which have 
kept me {rom the knowledgeand acquaintance of ſuch a' worthy man: For | 
| | If Wen be in diftreſſe and griefe, g* 
Sweet words of friends do bring reliefe* 
But fooliſh ſots in all their ations, x mes 
| Have need eft ſoones of ſharpe correfHtions, * wy : 
And verily this is the manner of generous and gencle friends; bur other baſe mitided and abjeAfel- 
lows, who flarter and fawne whiles forrune doth fmile; like upto old repeures, ſpaſmes, and cran 
(as Demoſthenes ſaith ) do then fir and ſhew themſelves, when any new accidenc hapnerh ynto 
body.ſo they alſo tick cloſero every changeard alteration of forrune, as being ghd chereofzand ta- 
king pleaſure and contentment therein. For. fay that a man afflited were to bepurin mind of his 
faulc and milgovernment of himſelte, by reaſon! that he hath raken lewd courles andfolloyedill 
counſell,and iofallen into this or that inconveniepce,it were ſafficient to ſay thus unto him, ' 
T ou never tooke by mine advice this courſe, © | 
Againſt the ſame how oft did I diſcourſe? * I 2 6: | h | 
In whar caſes and occurrences then ovght a friend to be earneſt and vehetnent? And when is he 
toute his liberty of ſpeech,andexrend it tothe full ? Eventhen, when occafion is offered, and the 
rimeſerverh beft to repreſle exceflive pleaſure, to reftrainennbridled choler, to reffaineintollerable 
pride and inſolency, toſtay inſatiable avarice; or toltand agai fooliſh habitude and inconhde- 
rate motion, Thus S»/on ipaketreely unto King Craſwus. when he ſaw how he was cleane corrupted, 
and grown beyond all meaſure arrogant upon the opinion that he had of his telicity inthis wor 
which was /uncertaine, advertiſing him ro look unto the end, Thus Socrates Cli drthe wings 
Alcibiades,and by convincing his vice and errour, cauſed him to weep birrerly,and altered quiterhe 
diſpotrtion of his heart, Such were the remonfirances and admonirions of Cyrxs to Cyaxares, and 
of Plato to Dion, even when he was in his greateſt ruffezin the very a of his glory: when (1 
fay ) allmens eyes were upon him for his worthy aCts and great inccefle inall affaires, willing him 
eventhen To take heed and beware of arrogancy and ſelfe-conceit. as being the vice that dwelleth 
in the ſamehouſe together with ſolitude, (that is to ſay) which makerh a manto livre y on from the 
whole world, co the ſame &effe& wrore Spexfipps alſounto him, when he bad himlooke to 
himſelfe,and not take apride and preſume mnch upon this; That there was, no talke amovg wo- 
menandchildren, but of him ; rather that heſhonld have a careſo ro adorne Sicily with rehgjion 
and piety'towards the gods, with juſticeand good laws in regard of men, that the ſchoole of the 
dieking might have honour and credit by him, Comrariwiſe, Ex#«w and Exile, two minions 
and favourires of King Perſezcs, who followed his veine and pleaſed his hamonr in all rhings, like 
othercourtiers of his, ali rhe while that heflonriſhed, and {6 long as the 'world went on his fide : 
bur after he had loſt thefie'd in a batrell againſt che Romans, foughr neare the Ciry Pydna, and was 
fled, they ler fly at himgroſletermes and IIS itrerly laying to his charge all the 
miſdemeanonrsand faulrs that he had before committed, caſting in his diſh thoſe perſons whom he 
had evillentreared or deſpiſed ; which they ceaſed nor to do fo longyuntill the man (partly for ſor- 
row .and partly for anger) was ſo moved, that heſtabbed them borh with his dagger, and flew thent 
in the place, Thus much in generall may ſuffice roderermineanddefine as rouching the oppo 
ty of free ſpeech to friends: meane while a fairhſull and carefull friend muſt nor reje& ſuch occafi- 
ons as many times are repreſented unto him by them, but to rake hold thereof quickly, and make 
aſe of them: for otherwhiles it fallerh our, rhara demand or queſtion asked, a narration re- 
red, a:reprehenfion or commendation of like things in other perſons, open the doore and make 
wayfor us toenter. and giveth us leave toſpeake frankly, Afterthis manner ir is ſaid, that Demygr a+ 
124 tooke his vantage ro urrer his mind freely: who comming upon a time from Cormnch to Maceds- 
»3, vvhen as King Philip vvas in ſome termes of difſenſion vyith his vvife and ſon, vyasfriendly re- 
ceived by Philip and bidden kindly vvelcome, Novv after falutations and other complements paſ- 
ſed bervveen ; the King asked him vvherher the Greeks vvere at accord and unity one vvith anos, 
ther? Demaratus, as hovvas a triend very invvard vvith him, and onethar loved him heartily, an- 
ſvvered thus ;jIr becommeth you vvell indeed fr ro enquire of the concord and agreement bervy 
the Athenians and the Peloponnefians, vvhen in the meane vvhile you ſuffer your oyvn houſets 
full of domeſticall quarrels and debates, Well did Diogenes likevviſe, vvhs being come into the 
campe of King Philip, vvhen he had anexpedirion or journey againſt the Greeks, vvas taken and 
broughr beforethe King, v1 ho not knovying vyhat he vvas,demanded of him, Tfhe yverenot a ſpie: 
Yes 
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Yes marry (quoth he) and comeI amto ſpie out yourinconſiderate folly ('O Philip.) and want of 
forecai:,who being not urged nor compelled by any man, are come thus far to hazard in one houre 

the (ite of your kingdome and your ownlife, andto lay all upon the chance andcaft of adie. Bur 

ſome man perod. entvre will ſay, This was aſpeech ſomewhat with the ſharpeſt, and coomuch bi- | 
ting. Morco\ct.anothert.t time and occahion there is of admonition,when thoſe whom we mind 
to reprove having been reproached and taunted already by others tor ſome faults which they com- : 
mitted. ate become ſubmiſſe and caſt down to our hands, Which opportunity a wile and skilfull ; 
friend will not omit, but make eſpeciall good uſe of: namely, by ſeeming in open place to check ; 
thole that thus have ſlandered them, yea, and to repulſe and pur back ſuch opprobrious impurati- 
ons, bur privately he will take his friend apart by himielte, and pur him in mind co live more warily, 
and v1+c no iuch offence, if for no other thingelſe 3 yer becauſe his enemies ſhould not rake van- 
tace,and bearethemſelves infolently againſt him : For how ſhall they be able to open their mouths 
avain{t you,and what miſ-w ord canthey have to ſay unto you, if you weuldleave theſe things and 
cali them behind you, for which you heare ii] and are grown to tome obloquy ? In this fort itthe 
matter be handled.allthe offence that was taken ſhall light upon the head of the firſt flanderer,and 
the profit ſhall be artribured unto the other that gave the friendly advertiſement, and he ſhall goa- 
way with all the thanks, 

Some there be moreover,who after a more cleanly and fine manner in ſpeaking of others, admo- 
niſh their own familiar friends: for they will accuſe rangers in their hearing for choſe fau.rs which 
they know them to commit, and by this meanes reclaime chem from theſame, Thus 4nmwonins our 
maber per. ei+ ing when he gave lecture in the afternoon, that ſome of us his ſcholars had raken a 
larger dinner and eate more than was ft for ſtudents, commanded a lervant of his a franchiled, to 
take vp his own ſonand to beat him. and why ſo ? He cannor forſooth make his dinner (quoth he) 
but he rhuſt have ſome viregarto his meat, And in ſaying io hecaſt hiseye uponus, iniu h ſort, 
that a« many as were culpabie took themſelves to be rebukedzand thought thar tie mearerhem, Fur- 
thermore, this good regard wovld be obſerved, that we never ule this faſhion of tree ſpeech, and 
reproving our friend inthe preſence of many perions, but we mult remember chat which befell vnto 
Plto: for whenupon atime S:crates, in a di.putation held at the table, inveighed ilomewhar roo 
bitterly againſt one ot bis familiars before them all: had it nocbeen berter ( quoth Plats) to have 
to:d him ofthis privately, but thus ro ſhame him before all this company? Bur Socrates taking him 

reſently therewith ; And you alſo might have done better to bave laid this tomy ielie when you 
id found me aijone. Pythagoras by report gave ſuch hard rermes by way of reproofe to one ot his 
ſcholars ON Sine in the hearing of many, thatthe young man tor voy griefe of heart was 
weaty of his life and hanged himſelfe, But never would Pythagoras after to his dying day repro\e or 
admoniſh any man-if another were in place, And to fay a truth, as well the deteRion as the cor- 
re&ion of 2 fin ought to be lecret,and not in publike place,like as the diſcovery and «ure alſo of tome 
filchy and foule dileaſe: it mult nor, 11fay, be done 1D the view of the world ( as if ſome ſhew or 
pompe were to be exhibired unto the people ) with calling witneſles or ſpeCtators thereto, For it is 
not the part of a friend, bur a trick of ſome Sophilter, to ſeeke for glory in other mensfaulrs, and 
afte& outward ſhew and vaine oſtentationin the preſence of others: much like co theſe Mounte- 
banke Chiruggions, who for to have the greaterpraQtiſe.make ſhew of their cunning calts. and ope- 
rations of their art in publike Theaters, with many geſticul:tions of their havdy-worke, Moreover, 
beſides that there ſhould no infamy grow to him that is reproved, ( which indeed is not to be al- 
lowed inany cure orremedy ) there ought allo to be ſome regard had of the nature of vi-e and fin, 
which for the moſt part of 1tielfe is opinionative,contentiousfubborne, and apt to ſtand to it, and 
make meanes of defence, Foras Exripides faith, 
We dayly ſee, not only wanton love 
Deoth pre fe the more,when one doth it reprove, 
But any vice whatſoeverit = and every imperte&ion, if a man do reprove it in publike place before 
many. and ſpare nor at all, putreth on thenature of impudence, and turneth ro be ſhameleſfle: ike 
as therefore Pars giverha precepr, that elder folke, if they would imprint ſhame and grace in their 
young Owen eng themſelves firſt ro ſhew ſhamefac'd behaviour among them ; evenſo,themo- 
eſt and baſhfvll liberty of ſpeech which one friend uſeth, doth Rrike alſo a great ſhame inancther, 
Alſo to come and approach by little and hicrle unto one that offendeth,and atrer a doubting manner 
with a kind of feare to touch him, is the next way ro undermine the vice that he is prone andgiven 
unto ; whiles he cannot chooſe bur be modeſtly diſpoſed, who is ſo modefily and gently entreated, 
And therfore it would be alwaies very good in thoſe ceprehenſfions to obſerve what he did, whoin 
like calereproving a friend, | 
Held head full cloſe unto his eare, ; 
That no man elſe but he might heare, 
Bvr lefle ſeemly andconvenient it is for to diſcover the fault of the husband before his wife 3 of a 
father 1n the preſence of his ſons ; of a lover before his love; or of a (choolemaſter in the hearing 
of his ſcholars: that were enough toput them beſide their right wits for anger and griefe when th i 
ſhall ſee themſelres checked and ditcredired before thoſe of whom they deſire tobe beſt eſteemed, , 
And verilyof this mind Tam, that it was not the wineſo much that ſer King Alexander inſuch a 
cha'e and rage agauift Cl: when hereproved him, as for that he didit in the preſence and —_— 
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of ſo many. Ariſtomencs allo the maſterand turox ob King Profomerns, torthat in the fight of an em- 
Lafſ:dovr he awaked him out of a ſleep, and wilie& ham eo grvecare unto the embaſlagethat was 
Celi ered miniftred unto his ill- wil.ers and the flancerers about the court great vantage, who there- 
rpon tooke occaſion to teeme diſcontented in the Kings behalfe, avdehus to ſay: Whar if afrerſo 
many travels that your Majelly doth undergo, and yous long watching for ourſakes, ſome ſleep do 
0: ertake yon otherwhiles 3 our part it wereto telbyowof it privately, and not thus tudely to lay 
hand as it were vpon your perion inthe prelence of 10mapy men, Vnereupon Prolome mus being mo- 
ved atthef ſuggeſtions, ſent unto the man 2 cup of poiſon, with commandement that he ſhould 
drinke ic off, r-/ophares allo caterh this in Cleon his teerh, 

For tl a: when ſtrargers were in place 

Tl etown withtermes he did diſgrace, 
And thereby proz okethe Athen ansand bring their high diipleaſare vpothim, Andcherefore this 
regard eel þ be had eſpecially above all others, that when we would uſe onr liberty of ſpeech, we 


O . Say : h 
do ic hot by way of ofientation un a vaire glory to be populks, and ro ger applanſe, buronly with art 
cnn efgzaddageod, yea, and eo cure ſome infirmiry thereby, Over and b<fides thar 
which Th«cyd/des reporteth of the Corinthians, how they gave ourof themfelves, and notunficly, 
that itbelonged un:othem, and meet men they were to reprove others ; the ſame ought they to 
have inthem chat will cake uponthemrto be correctors of other perions, For like as Lyſarder an- 
ſwered to a certaine Megarian who put himſele torwar& in an afſembly of afſociares and alliesro 
ſpeake {r\nkely for the liberty of Greece : Theſe words of yonrs ( my friend ) would beſeeme to bavg 
been ſpoken by (ome pniſlanc Stare or Ciry 3 even foit may beſaid toevery onerhar willſeeme freely 
iO teprehend another, that he had need himſelfe to be in manners well reformed, Andthis moſt 
truly oughe to de inferred vpon all choſe that will ſeemeto chaſtiſe and correct others, namely, to be 
wiſer and of better government than the rett: forthus Plato proveſted that he reformed Spew/ppus by 
example of his own life : and Xenerra es likewiſe caſting buc his eye upon Polemor, who was come 
ntohis Choale like a Ruffian,by his very looke only reclaimed him from his looſe life: whereas on 
the contrary tde,if a light and levedperion,one that 1s full of bad conditions himſelfe. wonld feeme 
tofind favlt. with others and be bufie with has congue, he mult be ſore alwaies to heare this on bork 


{des of hiseares, 

Himeſelfe allfull of fores impu-e 

WH ethers [eeme to healte and cure, * 
Howbeir, foraſmuch as oftentimesthe caſe ftanderh ſo, that by occaſion of ſome affaires we be dri- 
vento chaſtile thoſe with whom weconverſe, when we our ſelves are culpable and no berter than 
they: the moſt cleanly and lealt offenſive way to do it, is this, To acknowledge in ſome ſorrthas 
woke likewiſe faulry and to include and comprehend our own perſons together with them : after 
which manner is that reproofe in Homer, 

S:r Diomede what aileth mu ? 

How i it come about ? 
Tl at neſhouldthus forget to fight, 
Who earſt were thought fo flomt ? 
Alſo in another place: & 

And now we all unworthy ave 

WithHeStor only to compare, 
Thus S»crates mildly and gencl y would ſeeme to reprove young men, making ſemblance as if him- 
ſelte were not vpid of ignorance, but had need alſo to be inftruged in vertue, and profefſing rhathe 
had need with them ro learchforthe knowledge of truth ; for ſuch commonly do winlove and cre- 
dit. yea,ard ſooner ſhall be beleeved. who are thought ſubje& ro the ſame favirs, and ſeeme willing 
ro correct their friends 1ike as they do their own ſelves; whereas he who fpreadeth arddifplaieth 
his own wings.in clipping other mens,juſlitying himſelfeas it he were pure.fincere, faulrlefſe, 
withour all attections and infirmiries, unlefle he be much elder than we, orin regard of ſome no- 
Lbic and approved vertve infar higher place of authority, and in greater repuration than our ſelves, 
he (hail gaine no profit nor do any good, bur be reputed a buſie body and troubleſome perſon, And 
therefore it was not without jult cauſe that good Phenix in ſpeaking to Achilles alledged his own 
misfortunes, and nomely;how in a fit of choler he had like ore day to have killed his ownfacher, 
bur that ſuddcnly he bethought himſelte and charged his mind, 

Leſt that among the Greeks I ſpomld be vam'd 

p . A parricide and ever af erſham'd: F 
Which he did no doubt to thisend, becauſe he would not ſeeme in chiding himro arrogate this 
pralle unto himſeife that he was not ſubje&t roanger nor had ever done amiſle by occafion of that 
mhrmity :vd paſſion, -Cerres ſuch 2dmonitions as theſe enter and pierce more effeQtually into the 
hearr, for that they are thought to proceedfrom a tender compaſſion ; and more willing are weto 
yeeld unto iu; h as ſeem to have ſuffered the like chanro thoſe rh:t deſpiſe and contemne us, Bur for- 
almuch as neither the eye when it isenflamed canabide any cleare and ſhining |ight,nora paſhonare 
mind endvre franke ipeech, or aplaine and bare reprehenſion, one of the beſt and moſt profitable 
heips1nthis caſe is ro untermingle therewith a little praiſe as we read thus 11 Homer, A 
ow 
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Now ( ſure) me thinks you do not well, 
Thus for to leave the field, 
Who all are known for doughty knights, 
And beſt with ſpeare and ſhield, 
A coward if I ſaw to flee, 
Him would 1 not reprove : 
But ſuch as yougthus for to ſhrinks, 
My heart doth greatly move, 
Likewiſe, 
O Pandar, where is nowthy bow, 
Where are thine arrows flight : 
Where is that honour in which none 
With thee dare ſtrive in fight ? 
And verily ſuch oblique reprehenfionsalſo as theſe are moſt effeQualland wonderfull inreclaiming 
thole that berxeady to run on end,and fall ro ſome grofle enormiries: as for example, 
What is become of wiſe Oedipus, 
In Nos areading who was ſo famons, 
Alſo, 
And Hercules,who hath endur'd ſuch paine, 
Speakes hetheſe words.ſo fooliſh and ſo vaine ? : 
For this kind of dealing doth not —_—— and mitigatethe roughneſle and commanding power 
that is ina reprehenhon and rebuke, but alſo bfeederh 1n the party in ſuch fort reproved a certaine 
emu'ation of himſelfe, caulwg him to be abaſhed andaſhamed for any follies and diſhoneſt pranks, 
when he remcmbreth and calleth to mind his other good parts and commendable a&ts, which by 
this me-ne- he 'erteth before his eyes, as examples, and ſo raketh himlelte for a patterne and preir- 
dent of ' «::cr things : But when we make compariſon between him and others, to wit, his equals 
in ave. his ſeilow-citizens-or kinstolks ; then his vice. which inthe ownnature is ſtubborne,and opi- 
monative enough becommetrh bychat means more froward and exaſperate, and oftentimes he will 
notſtickina fame and chate rofling away,and grumble inthis wiſe, Whygo you not then to thoſe 
that are ſo much better than 1? Why can you not let me alone but thus ks me as you do ? And 
therefore we muſt rake heed eſpecially, that whiles we purpoleto tell one plainly of his faults, WC 
do not praiſe others,unleſle haply they be his parents : as Agamemneorn did unto Diomedes, 
A ſon(iwts ), fir Tydeus left behind, 
Hlikg himſelf:,ang much grown ont of kind, 
Andyſſes in the Tragedy cntituled Scyrii, 
You firywhoſe father was a knight, 
The beſt that ever drew 
A ſword,of all the Greeks, in field, 
And many a Captaine ſlew, 
Sit you here carding like a wench, 
And ſpinning wooll on rock, 
Thereby the glorious light to quench 
Of your moſt noble tock? 
But moſt unſeemely it were and undecent of all other,if when oneis admoniſhed by his friend, he 
ſhouid fall ro admoniſh himagaine; and being told freely of his fault, ſervehim thelike, andquir 
him with a« much : for this is the next way to kindlecoales, and tomake variance and diſcord ; and 
in one word verily, {uch a rejeftingand ſpurning againe as this may ſeeme in effect to bewray, nota 
reciprocal liberty of rend:ring one tor another,bur rather a peeviſh mind that can abideno manner of 
reproofe, Berrer therefore it is,to endure patiently for the timea friendthatrelleth us plainly ofour 
faulrs ; andif himielf afterwards chance to offend and have need of the like reprehenhon, this after 
a {urtgiveth free i3berty unto him that was rebuked atore to uie theſameliberty of tpeech again un- 
tothe «ther: For callingro minde by this occafion , without any remembrance ot o'd grudge and 
former 1njurie, that himſelf alſo was wont not to neglect his friends when they did amiſſe and forgat 
themſelves, bur took pains to reprove, redreſle, andreach chem how to amend , he will the ſooner 
yeeld a fanlt, and receivethar chaſtiſement and correQtion, which he ſh all perceive tobe aretribu- 
tion of like love and kindne'is.and nor a requital of complaint & anger. Moteover, like as Thucydides 
laith.That the manis wiſe and well adviſed,who incutreth che envie of men for matters of greateſt 
weightand importance; even fo we ſay : That if a friend willadventure the danger and heavy load 
and ill will for blaming his friends,he muſt make choice of ſuck matrers as be of oreat moment and 
much conſequence: for if he will take exceptions ar every trifle and lirtlething indifferent;ifhe will 
ileem evermore to be finding fault, andcarry himſelf nor like a kind and affectionate friend , but a 
preciſe, ſevere andimperiovs School-maſter, to ſpie all faults, and correct every point and rirtle, 
certes he ſhall finde afterwards, that his admonittons even for the greatelt offences. ſha!l not be re- 
garded, nor apy whit effe&tual : for that he hath uſed a!reatly to no purpole. his frank reprehenſion 
(the ſoreraign remedie for grofle and mainfaulrs)in many others thar are bur (light,and ot wor thy 
zeproof : much like unto a Phyſician , who hath employed and ſpent a medine thar is ſirovg and 
bitter, 
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To diſcern a flatterer from a friend. 


IE ary and cotly,in ſmall infirmicies, and of no reckoning ro ſpeak of, Afriend 
ws > 0901 this ; That it be not an ordinary matrer with him ro be al eggs quarrel- 
_ and defirousto finde one fault or other. And if peradventure he meer with ſuch.a compa- 
ona _ is aptto ſearch narrowly into all light matters,ro'cavIl and mag, for evely thing,and regs 
F toraile calumniations like a petty Sycophant for toyes and rtifles, he may take the bercer ad- 
ona and occahon thereby tor to reprove him again,in cafe hechance tofail ingreaterand more 
ly i S, ; _ | 
"gn nan the Phyſician anſwered pretily unto one , who havine an impoſtume growne to 
ſuppuration abour his liver, ſhewed unto him a finger that wasſore,and troubled with ſome blifter 
or whitflaw, and deſired his counſell tor the ſame: My good friend (quioth he) thediſeaſethar you 
are to look unto. is not awhitflaw nor about your nat-root ; even {o, there may be occaſion and 
opportunity offered unto a friend.to lay unto one thar ever and anon is finding tault,and reproving 
ſmall errors not worth the noting, to wit, ſports and paſtimes, teaſtitig and metrty meeting, or ſuch 
like trifling tricks of youth: Good hc , ler us find the meanes rather, char this man whom you 
thus blame may caft off the harlor that he Keeps,or give over his dice playing; for otherwile,he is2 
man of excellent 2nd wonderful good parrs, For he that perceiveth how he is tolerated of 
winked at,yea, and pardoned in ſmall matters,will nor be unwilling, that a friend ſhould uſe his li- 
berty in reproving his greater vices : whereas he that is evermore urgent upon one, preſſing and iying 
hard unto him3alwayes birter and uopleaſant, prying andlooking in every corner andraking knoy- 
ledge in all things:\uch anone (1 fay)there is neither childe nor brother will endure; nay,he is into- 
lerable to his very lervants: But like as Exripides ſaith , 
All ts not naught _ old a L brings, 
We may init finde ſome gooathings, = : 

No more is the folly of friends ſo os bur that we nc, pick ſome goodneſſe our ofthem; we ought 
therefore to obſerve diligencly,not onely when they do amiſſe, bur alfo whenthey do welkagd ve- 
rily arthe firſt to be willing and moſt ready ropraiſe: but atrerwards we muſt das the Smiths who 
temper yrom: Por when they havegiven it a fire, and made ir by that means ſoft, go. apd piadle, 


dren:h and dip irimcold water , wheteby it becomerh compaR and hard, thereby 
| ne neem of ifffteei; even ſo, when we perceive that our friends be well heat and relaxed 
(as it were) by hearing themſelves praiſed by us, then we may comeupon them by liccleand lirtle 
with atin&ture (asI may fo ſay) of reproof, andrelling them of their faults, Then will it be afit 
time to ſpeak unto a friend" thus : How fay you, are thele pranks worthy to, be compared with 
parts? See you nor thefruits that come of vertue? Lo what we yourfriends require  oloeGideuce 
theduries and offices which are beſeeming your perſon: for rheſe hath nature made and framed you, . 
As for thole lewd-yerſes, fie uponthem, 
Send ſuch away, confine them farre, 
unto the mountainwild , 
Or into roaring ſea,from land 
let thems be quite exild, | 


Forlike as an honeſt minded and diſcreer Phyſician, willchooſerather to cure the malady of his Pa- 
tient by re{t and ſleep. wy good nutriture and diet, than by Cafforewm or Scammonizm: even ſo, 2 
kinde and-courteoustriend, a good father and gentle ſchoolmaſter, taketh pleaſure and joyerh more 
tonlepraiſes than reproots, in the reformation of manners, For there, is nothipgthat makerh 
theman,who boldlyfindeth faulr with his friends to be ſolittle offenfve unto.chem, og todo more 
good and-cure them berrer, than robe void of anger, andtoſcem after a milde ſortinalllove-and 
afte&tionategood will to addrefle himſelf unto them,whenthey doamifſe, And therefoteneicher 
oughthe to urgethem overmuch, and ſeemroo eagerly ro convince them it they defy the thing; 
neyet to debarre them of libertyto make their anſwer and cleere themſelves: bur rather rokelprhem 
our. and after aſorr rominiſterunto them ſome honeſt and colourable pretences, to excuſe and joſti= 
hetheirfa&s: and when a manſeerh them do amiſſe by reaſon of ſome worie cauicindeed ,-rolay 
thetanir upon another occaſion thatis more tolerable : As Heffor when be ſaid unto. Pariz, 

Unhappy man,alas,you dd not well p 


T 0 bear in breſt a heart ſofell, 


As 1f his brothers retire our of barrell and refuſall rocombat with Menelamus , had not be 


eng meer 
ight and running away, but very angeranda curſt Romack, Likewiſe N:ſtor unto Agamennon , 
Bt you gave place untoyour haughty mind : 
RE  Andfeed thoſe fits which come toyou by kind, 
For in mine advice a more milde reprehenſion is this than to have ſaid : This was injuriouſly done 
ot you,or this was a ſhameful and villanous part of yours; As alſoroſayunto one, You could nottell 
what you did; you thoughtnor of it; or you were together ignorant what would come thereoh, is 


ter and more Civill, than bluntly ro charge him and ſay : This was a meer wrong, and a wicked 
att of yours, Alſothus.do not conteſt and quarrell in this wiſe with your brotherzis leſſe offen- 
we then to ſay:Deal nor thus env1ouſly and ſpitefully againſt your brother:Likewilſe it were a more 
gentle manner otreproof to ſay unto aman: Avoid this woman that ſpoileth and abuſerh you; 
than thus: Give over this woman, ſpoil and abuſe her nomore, Thus you ſee what 
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meanes are to bee uſed in this liberty of ſpeech , when a friend would cure a malagy 

But for to preventthe ſame,there would be prattiſed aclean contrary courie:tor when ic behovey | 

ro avert and turn our friends from commirring a fault, wherero they are prone andenclined; ory | 

withttand ſome violentand diſordinar paſſion, which carrierh chem a clean contrary wayz or whey | 

we are deſirous to incite and ſtirthem forward unto good things, being of themſelves flow and back. 

ward: when, I ſay, we would give an edge unto them, who are otherwiſe dull, and hear them being | 

cold,we ought to transferre the thing or act in hand ce ſome abſurd cauſes,and choſe char be unſeen. | 

ly and undecent, Thus #lyſſespricked on _— ina certain Tragedie ef Sophocles , when hey 

thus unto him : Ir is nor for a ſupper Achilles that you are ſo angry, bur ; 
For that you have already ſeen 

The wals of Troy, your fearfull teen, - 

And when upon theſe words Achiftes took great indignation , and chated more and more, ſaying, | 

F 
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thar he would nor ſail forward burbe gone back again,he came upon him a ſecond ime with this te. 
joynder: ; £ 
hs I wrote well why you gladly would depart: 

*Tis not becauſe at checks or taunts you chafe , 

But HeRor is not far, he kils your hart; 

For dread of him 10 ſtay it 1s not ſafe, 
By this meanes when we ſcar a valiant andhardly man with the opinion of cowardiſe ; an honeſl, 
chaſte andcivill perſon, withthe notre of being repured looſe and incontinent 3 alſo a liberall ay | 
ſumptuous M agnifico,with the fearto be accounted a niggard or a mechanical! micher;we do migh. | 
cily incite them to well doing , and chaſe them from bad wayes, And like as when athing is done | 
and paſt, and where there is no remedie, there ſhould be born a modeſt and remperate hand, in ſuch 
ſorrthat in our liberty of ſpeech we ſeem to ſhew more commilſeration , picty and fellow-griet «| 
minde for the fault of a friend, than eager reprehenſfion; ſocontrariwiſe where ic Rands uponthi 
point that he ſhould notfaulr, where (I ſay) our dritt 1s to fight againſtthe motion ot his paſſong ; 
there we ought to be vehement,inexorable,and never to give over nor yeeld one jotuncothem, And | 
this is the very time when weareto ſhew that love of ours and good will which is conltant ax Þ 
ſerled,and ſure, and to uſe our true liberty of ſpeech ro the full, Forto reprove faults already con- } 
mitcred,we ſee 1tis an ordinary thing among arrant enemies, To which purpoſe ſaid Drogenes ver | 
well; Thata man who would be an honeſt man oughtto have either verygood ſriends , or mol 
ſhrewd and birter enemies: foras they do reach and inſtruCt; ſo theſe are ready ro finde fault andre. # 
prove, Now far better it is for one to abſtain from evil doing, in beleeving and following the ſound } 
counſel of his friends, thanto repent afterwards of ill doing, when heſeerh himſelf blamed and x- 
cuſed by his enemies, And therefore if it were fornothingelſe bur this,great diſcretion and circun- þ 
ſpeQion would be uſed in making remonſirances and ſpeaking freely unto friends: and ſo muchthe 
ws 9 a much ir is the greater and ftronger remedie that friendſhip can uſe, and hath mor 
needto be uſed in time and place convenient, and more wiſely to berempered with a mean and me 
diocrity. Now foraſmuch asI have ſaid ſundry rimes already , that all reprehenfions wharſoert 
are dolorous unto him that receiverh chem ; we ought 1n this caſe to imitate good Phyſicians and 
Chirurgians: for when they have made incifion or cur any member, they leave nor rheplaceinpin 
and rormenttill , bur uſe certain fomentations and lenitive intufhons to mirigatethe anguiſh : No 
moredo they thar after a civil manner have chid or rebuked,run away preſently ſo ſoon as they har 
bicten and prickedthe parry,bur by changing their manner of ſpeech, entertain their friends thus ga 
led and wounded, withother moremild and pleaſant diſcourſes ; ro aflwagerheirgrief and refreh ® 
their hart again thatiscaſt down and diſcomforred: and I may well compare themto theſe cutrersand | 
carvers of images , who after they have rough hewne and icabbled over certain peeces of Rtonefet © 
eo make their ſtatures of.do iſh and ſmooth them fair,yea and give them a lightſomelufire; But © 
if a man beftung and nipped once.or touched to the quick by ſome objurgatory repehen(ion, ant | 
ſo left rough,uneven, di CS IEag ent puffing for anger,he is ever atcer hardly quieted or re | 
Claimed, and no conſolation will ſerye the turn to appeaſe and comfort him again, And there- |; 
fore they who reprove and admoniſh their friends , ought to obſerve this rule above all others © 
Not to forſakethem immediately when they have ſo done , norto break off their conference (0 | 
dainly, or to conclude their ſpeech with any word that might grieve and provoke them, 
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How to bridle «Anger. 


Of eMeekneſs , or bow a Man ſhould refrain Choler. 
A Treatiſe in manner of a Dialogue. | 


The perſons that be the Speakers: SYLL A and FUND ANUS, 


The Summarie ofthe Dialogue. 


Fter we are taught how to diſcern aflatterer from a friend, it ſeemeth that this Treatiſe, as touch= 

ing mildne ſe and how we onght to bridle anger , was ſet here in this proper place, For like as we 
may ſoon erye greſly in thoſe whom we are willing and well content to have about ws , ardin that reſpett are 
to be circumpett, and to ſtand upon our guard: ſowehave no leſſe cauſe to conſider how we d converſe 
among or neighbours, Now of all thoſe vices and imperfettions which defame mans hfe , and cavſe 
the rute and courſe thereof tobe difficult and wondrous painful to paſſe » anger is one of thoſe which are 
to be ranged inthe firſt ranks in ſuch ſort, that it booteth not to be provided of good friends, if this furious 
humor get the maſtery over us * like as contrariwiſe flatterers and [5 ot hey peſtilext plarues kave not ſo 
eaſie entrance in us , nor ſuchready means to be poſſeſſedof xs , ſo long as we be accompanied with a cer- 
tain wiſe and prudent mildueſſe, In this diſcourſethen, our Authour doing the part of an expert Phy- 
fieian.laboureth to purge our mindes from allcholer, a14 would tra'n them to modeſty and humanity , ſo far 
forth as Philoſophie morall is able to perform, © And for to attai: punto ſo grea: a benefit , he ſkeweth in 
the firſt place , that we ought to procure our friends for to obſprue and mark, our imperfeftions , that by 
long continuance bf time we may accuſtome our ſelves ta holde in you p judrement by the bit of reaſon, 
After certain proper ſemilitudes ſerving for this prypoſe , and 'a:ſcription of the inconveniences, and 
harmes that com: by wrath, he proveth , that it is an eaſie matter to reſtrain avid repreſſe the ſame: to 
which purpoſe he ſetteth down divers means, upon which he diſcaurſerh aſter his uſuall manner, that is to 
ſay,with reaſons andinduttions.enriched with notable ſimilitudes aud examples, afterwards, having ſpoken 
of the time and manner of chaſtiſing and corretting t hoſe who are under our power and governance , he pro- 
poſeth aſwell cert ain remedies to cure choler » as preſervatives to keep us from rela ye into it again: Which 
done. he repreſenteth ire lively, as mm a paintedtable » bo the end that thoſe who ſuff & themſelves to be ſur- 
priſed therewith, may be abaſhed and aſhamed for their unhappy ſtate : a:d therewith he grveth fiue notable 
advertiſements for to att ain thereto, which be as it were preſervatives tby means whereof we would not feel 
our ſelves attaint avy more with this maladie. | 


Of Meekneſs , or bow a man ſhould refrain Choler. 


A Treatiſe in Manner of a Dialogue, 


ir. 
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T ſeemeth unto me(O Fund:nns)that painters do very wel & wilely,to view & conſider their 
AA von: often and by times between, betore they think chem finiſhed and ler them VO QUT of 
their bands : for that by letting them ſo out of their ſight , and then afterwards having re- 
courle thither again to judge thereof, they make their eyes (as it were) new judgesto ſpie 
and diſcernthe lea(* favit that is , which continually looking thereupon, and the ordinarie view of 
one andthe ſame thing doth cover ard hide fromthem, Bur foraſmuch as it is nor poſſible that a 
man ſhould depart from himtelftor a time, andatter a certain ſpace return again; nor thar he ſhould 
break. intterrupr and d1i{continue his underitanding andſenſe within (which is the caule that every 
man isa worſe Judye ot himſelithan of others, ) A ſecond means and remedie therefore in this 
Cale won d be uled:namely. to review his friends ſundry times, and eftioons likewiſe to yeeld him- 
ſelt ro be !een and beheld by chem» not ſo much to know thereby whether he aged apace and grow 
ſoon old ; or whether the conſtitution of his body be better. or worſe than it was before » As tO 
ſurvey ardconhder his manners and behaviour,to wit, whether time hath added any good thing, 
or taken away ovghr that is bad 2nd naught, For mine own part, this being now the ſecond 
year {:nce I-ame firſt tothe Citie of Rome , and the fifth moneth of mine acquaintance with you, 
Ithinkit no great wonder, that con{:dering your towardneſs and the dexterity of your nature, 
thoſe good parts which were already in you , have gotten io great an addition , and be ſo much 
Increaied,as they are: but when I ice how that vehemencr inclination, and ardent morion of yours 
£0 anger , whereunto by nature you vere e1ven, 1s —_ guidan-e 9: reaſon become fo milde, 
1G 
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ſo gentle and rraftable, ir cometh into my minde to ſay thereunto, that which 1 read in 
Homer , 
O what a wondrous change is here ? 
Mzch milder are you than you were, 
And verily this gentleneſs and meekneſs of yours is notrurned into a certain floth, and generall diſ- 
ſolution of ovr vigour:bur like as a peece ot ground well tuled hieth light and even,and belides more 
hollow than before, which maketh much for theterrility thereof; even ſo, yournature hath goiten 
in Read of that violent diſpoſition and ſudden propention unto choler, a certain equality and pro- 
fundiry,ſerving greatly to the management of aftairs,whereby allo it appeareth plainly that is is not 
long of the decaying {trength of the _—— reaſon of declining age; neither yer ofthe own accord, 
that your haſtincfle and cho!ericke paſſion is thus faded , bur rather by means of good reaſons and 
inſtructions well cured, And yer verily (for unto you I will be bold ro fay the truch) ar the firft I 
ſuſpeed and could not well beleeve Eros our familiar friend , when he made this report of you 
unto me ; as doubring that he was ready ro give this teſtimony of you in regard of affe&ion and 
eood will, bearing me in hand of thoſe things which were not indeed nyou , bur ought to bein 
oood and honeſt men : and yet (as you know well enough) he is not ſucha man, as tor fayourof 
any perion,and for to plea'e,can eaſily be perſwaded and brought toſay otherwiſethanhe thinkerh, 
Bur now as he is freed and acquit trom the crime of falſe witneſſe:ſo you (fince this joutney and tra- 
veil upon the way afforderth you good leaſure)will (Idoubr nor) at my requeſt, ps and recount 
unto us the order how you did this cure upon yourſelf ; and namely, what medicines and remedies 
you uſed, to makethat cholericke nature of yours, ſo gentle, ſo tractable, ſo ſoft and ſupple, ſo obei» 
ſanc (1 ay) and ſubje& wholly ro the rule of reaſon?, 
FunDANUS. 

But why do ye not your ſelf (O Sy/a)my deerelt and moſt affeRionare friend, take heed, that for 
the amity and good will which you bearunto me, you be nor deceived, and ſee onething in me 
for another? As for Eros, who for his own part hath nor alwayes his anger ſtedfafily Rayed with 
the Cable and Anchor of Homers Peiſa (that is, obedient andabiding firm 1n oneplace) bur other- 
whiles much moved and our of quier, for the hatred that he hath of vice and vicious men,it may ye- 
ry well be, andlike it is that unto him I1ſeem more mild andgentlethan before ; like as we lee in 
Changing and alterivg thenotes of Prick-ſong, or Gam-ut in Muhick, certain Nerz or Notes which 
are Trebles in one 8, being compared with other Nerz more high and mall become Hypatz , 5. e, 


the Baſſes, , 
YLL As 


It is neither {o nor ſo (O Fxndanys) but of all loves, do as Idefireyou for my ſake, 
FunDaAnUuSs. 

Since it is ſo (Sylla) among many good advertiſements of Myſonizs which come tro my minde, 
this is one; Thar whoſoever would live lafe and in health, ought all cheir life rime to look rothem- 
ſelves, and be as it were in continual Phyſick, For I amnot of this minde, neither do 1 think ic 
convenient that like as Eleborws.after it hath done the deed within a fick mans bodie and wrought 
a cure, 1s caſt vp again together with the maladie; ſo reaſon alſo ſhould be ſent our after the nt 
which it hath cured, bur it ought roremain (till inthe mind for ro keep and preſerve the judge- 
ment,For why ? reaſonis notto be compared with medicines and purgative _ , burrather ro 
holeſome and nouriſhing meats , engendring mildly inthe mindes of them unto whom itis made 
familiar, a good complexion anda faſt habit rogether with ſome perte& health : whereas admoni- 
tions and corre&ions applyed or miniftred unto _— when they ſwell and rage , and be in the 
height of their hear wi inflammation hardly and with much ado work any effect arill,and if they 
do.,it is with much pain, Neither difter they in operation from thoſe firong odors which well 
may raiſe out of a fit thoſe who are fallen and be ſubje&t rothe Epilepſy or talling ſickneſs ; bur they 
cure not the diſeaſe, norſecure the patient forfalling again: True it isthar all other paſſions of the 
minde,if raken in hand at the very point and inſtant when they are in higheſt fury, doyeeld in ſome 
ſort,and they admitzeaſon coming from withour into the minde for to help and (uccour,bur anger 
not onely.as Melanthins (auth, .. 

Commits lewd parts, andreaſon doth difÞleaſe 
Ont of her ſeat, aproper reſting place, 
bur alſo turneth her clean out of houſe and home, ſhutreth and locketh her our of doors for alto- 
gether;nay it fareth forall the world like to thoſe who ler the houſe on fire over their own heads, 
and burnthemſelves andir together: it filleth all within full of trouble.ſmoke.& confuſed noiſes,in 
ſuch ſort thar it hath neither eyeto ſee, nor ear toliften unto thoſe that would, and might afſiſt and 
eve aid: and therefore ſooner will a Ship abandoned of her Maſter in the mids of the Sea, and there 
hulling dangerouſly ina ftorm and tempeſt receive a Pilor from other Ship without ; than a man 
toſſed with the waves of fury and anger, admit the reaſon and remonſtratice ofa ftranger; unleſle his 
own reaſon at home were before-hand well prepared : Bur like as they who look for no other bur 
haverheir City beſieged,gather rogetherand1ay up ſafe their own ſtore and proviſion,and all things 
char might ſerve cheircurn, nor knowing nor reſpeRing any aid or relief abroad during the hege; 
even {o ought we to have our remediesready and provided How before.and theſame gathered ont 
of all parts of Philoſophie and conceived into the mind tor to withſtand the rage ofcholer: as being 
aſlured 
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aſſured ofthis, that when need and neceſſity requireth to ule them , we ſhall nor eafily admit the 
ſame.and ſuffer chem to have entrance Into us, For ſurely at fuch a time of extremity. the (ou! hear- 
eth not a wordthat is ſaid unto it withour, for the trouble and contuhon within , unlefſe her own 
reaſon beaflitant,ready both to receive avd underitand quick] by ery commandement and precept, 
and alſo prompc the ſame accordingly unto her. And lay chat ſhe doth hear: look w hat is ſaid unto 
her after amilde, calm, and gentle manner, that (he deipiſeth; again, it any be more inſtant, anddo 

eherſomewhat roughly, wich thoie ſhe is diſplealed , and the worie tor their admonitions : for 
| wrath beipg of the own natureproud, audacious, onculy, and hardly iuftering it {eitto be handled or 
Rirced by another,much like unco a tyrant attended \vith alirong guard abour his perion,ought to 
have ſomething of the own which 1s domeſtical, familiar. and (as it were) in-bred together with ir, 
for to overthrow and diſſolve the. ſame, Now the continual cultome of anger and the ordinary oc 
often falling into a chaſe, b:eederh in the mindean ill habir called wrathtulzefle, which in che end 
groweth rothis paſſe, that it makerth a man Cholerick and haſty, apt to be moved ar everything; 
and beſides, it engendrerh a bitter humor of revenge, and ate{tineſie unplacable, or hardly to be ap- 
peaſed;namely when the mind is exulcerate once taking offence at every ſmall o:cafion, quarreling 
and complaimng for toyes and trifles,much like unto athin ora fine edge that entreth with thelealt 
force that thegraver puteth it to.Bur the judgement ot reaſon oppoling ir ſelf Araightwayes again(t 
ſuch motions and firs of choler, and ready to lupprelle and keep chem down, is not onely areme- 
dy for the preſent mil: hief, bur alſo tor che time co come doeth itrengrthen and tortifie the mind, 
cauſin? it to be more firm and(irong to ret ſuch pxſhons when, they ariſe, And now to give 
ſome inſtan.e ofmy telf : The tame hapned unto me atrer I had twice or thrice made head againſt 
choler, as bzfell ſometimes co the Thebanes ; who having once repelled and pur ro flightthe Lace- 
dzmonians (watriors thought in thole dayes invin.1bie) were neverinany one battel aftzrward de- 
feared by them. For from that timeforward I took heart and courage, as leeing tull well, that con- 
quered it might be with the diſcourſe of reaſon, Iperceived moreover, that anger would not onely 
be quenched with cold water powred and calt upon it, as Ariforle. hath reporred.unto ns, bur alſo 
1 chatit would go out and be extingniſhed , were ir never {o light a fire bctoce, by preſenting neer 
unto. it ſome obje& of fear: nay (1 aflure you) by a ſudden joy coming uponit unlooked for.in ma- 
ny a man,according as Homer ſaith,choler hath melted,diflo]\ ed and. evaporated away, And there- 
fore this reſolution I made, that anger was a paſſion nor incurable, it mer were willing to be cured; 
for iurely the occaſions and beginnings thereof are not alwayes great and for. ible bur we ſee that a 
ieſt,a (coff. ſome ſport, ſome laughter, a wink of the eye,orned ofthe head, and (uch ſmallmatcers, 
hath ſermany in apeitivg chafe: even as Lady Helena ſayingno more but thus unto her neece or 
brothers daughter ar the fic{t meeting, 

EleAra Virgin, long time ſince I you ſaw, &Cc, 
Gary her inſuch a fit of choler, that therewith ſhe was provoked to break of her ſpeech with this 
MNWeg, 
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Wiſe now at laft,thowgh all too late, 
you are 1 may well ſay , 
Who whilons left your busbands houſe , 
and ran with ſhame away. 
Likewiſe Ca/l;thenes mightily offended Al-xander with one word, who when a great boule of 
- wine went round about the table refuſed itas itcame to his turn,ſaying;:I wil not(I trow drink ſo to 
your health A/exandey, that T ſhal have need therby of Acſcul-pixs (i,-,a Phyhician, )A firethat new- | 
ly hath caught a flame with hares, or conies hair, drie leaves, hurd and iight raw, fiubble 2nd ra- ( 


kings, it 1s an eaſe matter to pur out & quench;bur if it have once taken to!ourd tewell & fuch mar- 
teras hath ſolidity, ſubſtance and thickneſs in it, ſoonit burnerh and coniumerh as 4«ſchylxs ſaith : 

FA By climbing up and monnting hie 

o The ſtately works of Carpentrie, 

& Semblably, he that will rake heed unto choler ar the beginning. when he ſeeth ic once to ſmoke or 
flame out by occahon of tome merry ſpeech , fouting icoffes, and fooliſh words of nomo- 
ment,needs nor tofirive much about the quenching of it: for manyrimes it he do no more but hold 

: his pea. e or make ima] account or noneat. all of ſuch matrers,it is enough to extinguith and make it 

| go our, For he thatminiſtrech nor fewel to fire, putreth it out; and whoſoever feederh not his anger, 

| at the hiſt,and bloweth nor the coals him(elf,doth cool and repreſle the ſame, And therefore Hitro- 
1m; the Philoſopher , although othe-wiſe he have taught us many good leſſons and inftrutions 3 

' yet 1n this point he hath noc pleaſed and ſatished me, when he ſaich ; That a manis not able to 

perceave 1n himſelf the breeding ot anger , ( ſo quick and ſudden itis ) bur onely when it is bred, 

| then it may befelt: for inrely there 1s novice or paſſion in us, that giveth ſuch warning, or hath ei- 

F erſo evident a generation or ſo manifeſt an augment whiles it is Rirred and moved, as anger, aC- 

p cording as Homer himfe:t tight skiltuliy, and as a man of good experience,giverh us to underſtand, 
who bringeth in Achules/ore moved to ſorrow and griet of heart, evenwith a word . andat the 
very inſtant, when he heard the ſpec. hes of Agamennon: tor thus reporterh the Poet of him : » 

Out of t/,: kivg his ſovereigns month 

- the word 'o ſoo rerpoſt , 

/ But ſtraight 4 black and miſtie cloud 

of wre him overcaſt, I > Bur 
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But of Agamemnn himfelfe he faith, that it was long ere he was angry 3 namely, after he had been 
kindled with many hard ſpeeches, that were dealt to and fro, which 1tany third perſon Repping be- 
tween, would hare ftaid or turned away, certes their quarrell and debate had not grown toſuch | 
rermes of extremity as it did, And therefore Socrates fo often as he felt himſelfe ſomewhardechi- | 
ning and more moved than he ſhould, againit any one of his friends, and avoiding as it were a rock 
in theſea, before the tempelt came and the biilows aroſe, would let fall his voice, ſhew a ſmiling 
countenance,and compole his look and viſage to mirth and lenity, and chus by bending and drawing 
another way to thar whereunto his afte&tion cnciined, and oppoſing himlelte to a contrary paſſion, 
he kept vpright on his feer,ſothat hefel] nor nor was overthrown, For there is ( my good friend) 
a ready meanes in the very beginning ro breake the force of choler, like as there 1s a way to diſſolve 
a tyrannicall rule and dominion, that isro fay,not to obey at the firſt, not to give eare and be ruled 
by hercommandement, when ſhe ſhall bid theeto ſpeake and cty our aioud, or to look with ater- 
rible countenan: e ot to knock or beat thy ſelte; bur to be4till and quiet, and nor to re-entorce and 
encreaſethe pafſon, as men do exaiper-te a ſicknefle with ſirugling, ftriving, tofling, and roaring our 
aloud, For thoſe things whi h ordinary !overs and amorovs young men practice.thatis to ſay,to go 
in a wanton and merry maske to ft:mg and danceat the doores of their {weet-hearts and miſtreſſes, 
co bedeck their windows with coroners and flower-garlands, bring ſome eaſe and alleviation ( ſnch 
as it is) of their paſſions, and the ſame not altogether undecent an uncivill, according to that which b 
we read in the Poet: ; 

And when I cameyoloud I cried not, 5 
And a k:dwho(h» was,or daughter whoſe ? | 
But kiſt my love full ſweetly tha: I wot : ; 
If this be fin? but fin I cannor chooſe, 


OP Py 


Alſorhat which we permit thoſe todo whoare in forrow, namely, ro mourne, to lament and weep 4 
for loſſes or miſhaps 3 certainly with their bghs which they tet. h,and reares that they ſhed.rchey do 
ſend our and diicharge a good part of their griete and angviſh, Bur it is not io with the paſſion of ? 
anger : for iurely. the more that they (tir and ſpeake who are ſurpriſed therewith, the more hor.it is, 1 
the flame burnerh outthe rather ; and therefore the beſt way is, for a man to be quier, to flie : 


and keep him our of the way, or elie to retire humſeite into ſome haven of ſurery and repoſe, when 
he perceiveth that there is afit of anger rowardzas 1f he teltan accefle of rhe falling evill comming. 
This (1 ſay) we ought to do, forfearelett we fall down, orratherrun and ruſt: upon ſome one or 
other, But who be they that we run upon ?Snrely our very friends,for the greateſt part,and thoſe 
we wrong moſt, As forour affection ot love.it [tandeth nor to all things indifterently,neitherdo,we 
hare.ne yer feare we every thing alike ; Bur what 1s it thar ire ſerteth not upon ? Nothing is there 
bur ic doth afſaileand lay hands on ; we areangry with our enemies ; we chafe with our triends 
with chiWren. with p:rcnts are we wroth ; nay, the very gods themſelves we forbeare not in our 
choleri- k mocd ; we flieupon dumbe and brute beaſts ; weſpare not ſo much as our vrenſfill veflels 
and implements which have neither ſenſe nor lite at allif they ſtand in our way,we farelike Thamy- 
r/- the Muſician, 
Who brake his cornet.finely bound 
Andtipt with gold: bus Inie he hent, 
Well ftrung and tuned to pleaſat ſound, 
| And it anon tofitters rent, 
Thus did Pandarus alſo,who curſed, and berooke himſelfe ro all the fiends in hell. if hedid nor bur 
his bow and arrows with his own hands,and throw them into the fire when he had ſo done, As tor 
Xerxes, heſtuck not to whip, to laſh and ſcourge the lea, and to the mountaine 4rhzs he ſent his 
_ minatory letters in this forme ; Thow wretc;ed andwicked Athos, that bea-eſt up thy herd aloft into the 
skie ; ſee thou lying forth no great craggy tones, I adviſe thee for my works, and ſuch as be | ard to be cut 
and wrought : otherwiſe, if thou do, Iſha!l cut theethrough and tumble thee intothe maine ſea, Many 
feareſull and terrible things there be thatare done in anger, and as many for them againe, as fooliſh 
and ridiculous, and therefore of all paſſions that rrouble the mind, it is both hated and deſpiſed 
moſt, In whichTegards expedient it were, to conſider diligently as well of the one as of the other : 
for mine ownpart,whether I did well or il},I know not; bur rr when I began my cure of cho- 
ler in my ſelfe, Idid asin old time the Lacedzmonians were wont to do by theirTlotes,men of baſe 
and ſervile condition: For as they tavghr their children whar a foule vice drunkennefle was, by 
theirexample when they weredrunke, fo Ilearnedby obſerving others what anger was, and what 
beaſtly effects ir wrought, Firſt and formoſt therefore, like as that malady,according to H ppocrates, 
is of all others worſt and moſt dangerons, wherein the viſage of the fick perſon is moſt disfigured 
and made unlikeſt it ſelfe ; ſo, I ſeeingrhoſe that were poſſeſfied of choler, and ( as it were ) beſide 
themſelves thereby, how their faces werechanged, their colour, their countenance, their gateand 
their voicequire altered, I imagined thereupon vnto my ſelfe a certaine forme and image ot this ma- 
lady.as being mightily diſpleaſed in my mind, if happily atany time I ſhould be ſeen of myfriends, 
my wife, andthe licriegirles my davghrers.ſo terrible, and ſo far moved and tranſperted befide my 
ſelfe : not onlyfearefull and hideous to behold, andfar otherwiſe than I was wont, bur alſo unplea- 
ſantro be heard ; my voice being rough, rude, and churliſh : like as it was my hap to ſee ſome of 
my familiar friends in thar caſe, who by reaſon of anger could not reteine and keep their — 
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faſhions and behaviour, their forme of viſage, nor their grace in ſpeech; ne yer that affability and 
pleaſantneſle in company and talke as they were wont, | | 
This was the reaſon that ( ains Gracchns the Oratour, a man by natureblunc, rude in behaviour, 
and withall over-carneſt and violent in his manner of pleading, had a little flute or pipe madefor the 
nonce,ſuch as Muſicians are wont to guide and rule the voice gently by little and little up and down, 
berween baſe and trebble, according ro every noteas they would themlelves.reaching their ſcholars 
thereby ro have a tunable voice, Now when Gracchs pleaded ar che bar at anytime, he had one 
of his ſerrantsRanding with ſuch a pipe behind him : who: obſerving when his Maſter was a little 
out of rune, would ſound amore mild and pleaſant note unto him; vvhereby he reclaimed and cal- 
led him back from that loud exclaiming, and ſo taking dovynthart rough and ſvvelling accent of his 
voice | 
Like as the Neat-heards prpes fo (brill 
Maie of the marriſh reeds ſo light ; 
T he joymts whereof with waxe they fill, 
Reſound a tune for their delight: 

Which white the herd in field they keep, 

Brings them at length to pleaſant ſleep, : 
dulced and allayed thecholerick paſſion of the Otatour.Cerres my ſelfe, if I had a pretty pageto at- 
rend upon me,who werediligent, neceſlary and handſome about me,would notbe offended,bur ve- 
ry vyell content, that vvhen he ſavy me angry he ſhould by and by preſent a mijrrour pete. rr 
unto mezfuch a one as they uſeto bring and ſhevv unto ſome that nevvly are come our of thebame; 
although no good or ls at all they have chereby, | But cerrainly for man to ſee bimſelfear ſuch a 
time; hovv diſquiered heis, hovv far our of the vvay, and bekde the courſe of naturezit vvere'no 
ſmall meanes to check this paſſion,and to ſer him in hatred therewith for ever afrer, They who are 
delighted in tales & fables, do report by way of merry ſpeech and paſtime,thar once when Mier+ 
v4 Was a piping therecamea _ and admoniſhed her,that it was not for her to play upon'a flute; 
bur ſhe forthe time took no heed to that advertzſement of his, notwirhſanding heſpake thus nntd 
her : | Oo 


This forme of face becomes you not, 
Lay up your pipes, take armes in hand: 
But firſt this would not be forgot, 
Your cheekestolay,that pieft now ſtand, | _ 
Bur afterwards when ſhe had ſeen herfacein a certaine river, what a paire of cheekes ſhe had gor- 
ren with her piping, ſhe was diſpleaſed with her ſelfe, and flung away her pipes: And yet this art 
and skill of playing well upon the wen ſome comfort, and maketh amends for the defor- 
mity of a disfigured viſage, with the melodious tune and harmony that ir afforderh 3 yea; ' and at> 
terwards, Marſjas the Minkre.l ( as it is thought ) deviled firſt with a certaine hood andmnzzle 
falined round about the mouth, as well to reftraine and keep down the violence of the blaſt en- 
cloſed thus by force, as alſo to correct apd hiderhe deformity and undecent inequality of the vi- 
lage 3 
With glittring gold both cheeks as far 
As temples he did bind: 
The tender mouth with thongs likewiſey 
Faſt knit the neck behind, 
But anger contrariwiſe, as it doth puffe up and firetch out the vilage aftet anunſeemly manner, ſo 
much more ir {enderh our undecent and unpleaſant voice, | 
And ſlirsthe ſtrings a: ſecret root of heart, 
Which touched ſhould not be.but lye apart, 
Theſeaverily,when beingtroubled and diſquiered with blutring winds, ir caſteth up moſle.reits, 
and ſuch like weeds, (they ſay) it is cleanſed and purged thereby: bur the diffoluce, bitter, ſcurrile, 
and fooliſh ſpeeches, which anger ſenderh our of the mind when it is turned upſide down, firſt pol- 
Jute and defile the ipeakers themſelves.and fill them full of infamy, for that they bethought to have 
their hearrs full of {uch ordure and filchineſle ar all times ; but the ſame lurkerh there, uncillthat 
choler diſcovereth it: And therefore, they pay moſt deerely for their ſpeech, the lighteſt matter of 
all others (as Plaroſaith ) inthat they ſuffer this heavy and grievous puniſhment, to be held and re- 
pured for malicious enemies, curſed ſpeakers, and ill-conditioned perſons, Which ſeeing and ob- 
ſefving wellenough,irfallerh our that Ireaſon with my ſelfe, and alwaies call to mind what a good 
thing 1t 1 iN a feaver. but much betterin a fit of choler, ro havea tongue faire, even, and ſmooth: 
Forinthem that be (ick of an ague,if the rongue be nor ſuch as naturally ir ovghtto be, anill figne 
1t is, butnor acauſe of any harme or indiſpoftion within. Howbeir if their rogues, who are , 
once rough, foule,and running diſſolutely at randome to abſurd fpeeches,ir cafterh forth outragt- 
usand contumelious language, the very mother and work-miſtris of irreconcileable enmiry, and 
rayethan hiddenand ſecret maliciouſneſſe, As for wine, ifa man drinkeit, of itſelfe undelayed 
with warter, it putterh forth no ſuch wantonneſfſe, no diſordinate and lewd ſpeeches, likero thoſe 
that proceed of ire, For drunken talke ſerverh ro make mirth, and ro procure laughter rather rhari 
any thingelle : but words of choler aretempered with bitter gall and ran:or, Moreover, he = 
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frrerh filent at the table when orhers drigkemerrily 1s odiousuntothe company, anda trouble: 
whereas in choler thete is nothing more decent and belcenung gravity, thanto be quiet and ſay no. 
thing : according as Sappho doth admomſh, 
t#ben furious choler once is up, 
Diſperit ard ſpread mn brejt, 
To keep the rongue then apt tobarke, 
ge let it lie @ reſt, 

The conkderation of theſethings collected thus together, ſerverh not only:to take heed alwaies 
unto them thatare ſubjeR to ire and therewith poſſeiied, bur alſo befides ro know throughly the 
nature ofanger : how it is neither generons or maniull, nor yer-hath any thing in it that ſavourerh 
of witdome and magnanimity. Howbeit the common people interpret the turbulent nature there- 
of to be active and meer for ation; the threats and menaces thereof, hardineſle and confidence, 
thepeeviſh and froward unrulinefle to be fortitudeand firength, Nay, ſome there be who would 
have thecruelty in it to be a diſpoktion and dexterity to atchieve great matters; the implacablema- 
lice thereoi to bo conltancy and firme reſolution : the moroſfity and difficulty to be pleated, robe 
the hatred of fimand vice ; howbeit herein they donor well, but are much deceived, tor ſurely the 
very aCtions,motions, geſtures,and countenance of cholerick perions do argue avd bewray much 
baſeneſſe and imbecility: which we may perceive nor only intheſe brain-fick firs that they fall upon 
lite children, and chem pluck, twitch, and miſuſe ; flie upon poore filly women, and thinke that 
chey ought.co puniſh and beat their horſes, hounds, and mules, like unto Cre/iphon thar famous 
wreſtler and profeſſed champion, who (tuck not to ſpurne and kick bis mule ; bur allo in theirry- 
rannicall "nd Moud muxders, wherein their cruelty and bitternefſe whichdeclarerh their puſillani- 
mity and baſe x. of their aCtions which ſhew their paſhons ardtheir doings to others. bewraying 
a {uffering in themſelves, may be compared to the ftivgs and bitings of thoſe venemous\ 
which be very angry, exceeding dolarous, and burne moli themſelves when they do inflict the grea— 
celt inflammation upon the patients.and put them to moſt paine: Fox like as ſwelling is a ſymprome 
or accident following upon a great wound or hurt in tbe fleſh : even ſoit is inthe renderett and 
ſofteſt minds, the more they give place and yeeid unto dolourand paſſion, the more plenty of choler 
and anger they utter forth as pro« eeding from the greater weakneſle, By this you may ſee the rea- 
ſon why women ordinarily be more waipiſh. curlt and ſhrewd than men; fick folk more telty than 
thoſe that are in heaith ; old people more wayward and troward than thoſe that be in the lower 
and vigour of their yeares ; and finally, fuch as be inadverfity, and upon whom fortune frownerh, 
moreprone to anger thanthole who;proſperand haye the world fmiling upon chem, The cove» 
rqusmizer \avd pluchipg penny-father is alwaies moſt avgry with his teward that layeth forth his 
money ; thegluttopis ever more diſpleaſed with his cook and caterer; rhe jealous husband quickly 
fall eth out and brawleth with his wife ; the vain-glorious foole is ſoonelt offended with them that 

ke any thing amiſle of him ; bur the moſt bitxer and intolerable of all others axe ambitious per- 

ons 1n a city,who gy far high places and digniries, (uch.alfo as arethe heads of a faftion in a ſediti» 

on 3 which isa trouble and miſchiefe (as Pendarus ſaith ) conſpicuous and honourable, Loe, how 

from thar part of the mind which 1s wounded, grieved, ſuffereth moſt and eipecially upon infirmi» 

iy and weakneſſe,ariieth anger, which paſſhon reſemblerh not (as one would [aveir) the ſinews of 

rhe ſoule, bur is like rather to their (irerching ſpreines and ſpaſmatick conyulſions, when it Rreinerth 
and ftriveth overmuch in following revenge, 

Well.che examples of evill chings yeeld no pleaſant fight at all,only they be neceſſary and profita- 
We10d for mine own part ſuppoſing the precedents given by thoſe who havecaried themſelves gent- 

y and mildly in their occaſions of anger,are moſt deleftable, nor only to behold, buralſo heare: 1 
begin to contemne and deſpiſethoſerhar ſay thus : 

To manthonhaſt done wrong : be ſure 

At mans hand wrong for to endure, 

Likewiſe, 

Down tothe ground with him, ſpare not his ceat, 

Spurne bim,and ſ:t thy foot upon his throat, 
And other ſuch words which ferve to provoke wrath, and wher choler ; by which ſome go about 
10.remove anger out. of the purſexy, and womens chamber into the hall wheremen do fit and keep; 
bur herein they do not well: For proweſle and forticude according in all other things with juſtice, 
and going fellow-like with ber,me thinks is arfirite and debate oh her about meeknefle and mild- 
neſle only,a5 1t ſhe rather became her.and by right appertained unto ber: For otherwhiles it hath 
been known,that the worſt men have gone bes and ſurmounted the better, Bur for a man to 
ereta [xs aft whe {et up a triumphallmonument in his own ſoule againſt ire (with which as He- 
raclirzs aith, theconfliR 1s hard and dangerous: for what a man would have he buyerh with his 
life)1tis an a&of rare valour and victorious puiſſance, as having introth the judgement of reaſon, 
for finews, tendons, and mulcles to encounter ard refift paſſions, Which is the cauſe that I ludy, 
and am defirougalwaies to read and gather the fayings and doings, nor only of learned clarkes and 
Philoſophers 3 vvho as our Sages and vviſe men ſay, have no gall inthem. bur allo and muchrather 
of, Kings, Princes Tyrants,and Potentates : As for example, {uch as that vvas of Artigonus, vvho 
hearing hisſouldiers upon atime revikchim behind hispavilion, thinking thac he heard themnor, 
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ac forth his flaffe from under the cloth unto them and ſaid : A whorſon knaves, could you nor go 
* lictle farcher off when you meant thusto raile upon us, Likewile when one Arcadian an Argive 
or Achean never gave over reviling of King Phul'p, and abuting him in moſt reproachfull termes, 

ive him warmnrg 
Js _ So far is flieguntill be thither came 
Where no man knew nor heard of Philips 1 ame, ; 

And afterwards the man was ſeen ( I know not how ) in Macedonia; the friends and courtiers of 
King Philip were in hand with him to have him puniſhed, and that in any wiſe he ſhould not ler 
him go and eſcape: Philip contrariwile, having him on-e1n his hands, ſpake gently unto him, uſed 
him courteouſly,ſending unto him in his lodging gifts and preicnts,and o ient him away, And after 
4 certaine time he commanded thole courtiers of pvrpoſe ro enquire what words he gave out of 
him unto the Greeks : but when every one made report againe, and teſtified that he was become 
another man.and ceaſed not to ipeake wondertull things inthe praile of him ; Lo (quoth Philip ) 
then unto them: Am not I a better Phyſician than all you and can I not skill how to curea foule- 
rongued fellow ? Another time at the great ſolemnity of the Olympian games, when the Greeks 
abuſed him with very bad language, his familiar friends about him aid they deſerved co be ſharply 
chaltiied and punifhed for ſo miicalling and reviling him, who had been io gooda benefaQor of 
theirs : what would they do and ſay then (quorh he) if I ſhould deale hardly by chem anddo them 
ſhrewd rurnes? Semblably, notable and excellent was the carriage of Pis/tratus to Thraſibulus: of 
ſenna to Matiug,and of 4{1ga5 to Philemon, whoin a publike and frequent Theatre, had 


King Por L 
mocked and icofted at him in this manner : 
Magas,there are ſome letters come 
Knto you from a King, 
But letter Magas none (41 read, 
Nor write for any thing. | 
Now itchanced afterwards that by a tempelt ar ſea he was caſt upon the Port-rowne Paretonium, 
whereof 1/agas was governour,and {o fell into his hands, who.did him no other harme, bur com- 
manded one of hisguard or officers abour him, only with his;naked ſword to rouch his bare neck , 
and ſogently to go his waies and do go mote to him: mary afterwards,he ſent unto him little bones 
for cock-all, and a pretty ball co play withall, as he had beena child that had no witnor diſcretion, 
and ſo ſent him home againe in peace, King Pro/om44 upon atime geſtivg and ſcoffing ar a ſimple 
and unlearned Grammarian.asked him,who wasthe tatherof Pelews: I will aniwer you fir (quoth 
he) if you tell me firſt who was thefather of Lagus : This was a dry flout,and touched King Pro- 
lomess very neere, in regard of the meaneparencage from whence he was deſcended : wherear, all 
about the King weremightily offended,and thought it was too broad a jeſt andfrumpe intollerable; 
But Prolonrew:, if it be not ſeemly for a King to take and pur up a icorme: ſurely, as lictle decent it is 
for his perſontogive a ſcorne * 2 on. ani 
Alexander the great was more bitter and cruel (than otherwiſe his ordinarymanner was to others) hathere is 
towards Cal:/thenes and Cltus, Bur King Porus being taken priſoner by him in a barcell, beſought fomovbar 
that he wouid ule him royally, or like a King, And when King Alexander demanded moreover 
what he had moreto ſay, and what he would ave elſe ? No more ( quoth he) tor under this word * 
Royally iscompriſed all, And therefore 1 ſuppoſeir is, that the Greeks call the King of the gods by 
the name of Michins, that is to lay, Mild and {weet as honey. And the Atheniatns named him 
AMumattesywhich is as much as,Ready to help and ſuccour : For to puniſh and torment 
to devils and the furious fiends of hell: there is no celeſtiall, divine, and heavenly thing init. And 
like as oneſaid of King Phil;p,when he had caſed and deſtroyed the City Olynthus: Yea mazry.bur 
he is not able to let up ſuch another City inthe place : Even ſo, a man may well lay unto Anger 3 
Thou can(t overthrow, demoliſh, marre, and pull down: bur toreare andere&t againe, toſave, to 
pardon, and to endure. be the properties of meekneſle,clemency.mildnefſe patience, and moderati- 
on: they bethe parts (1fay)ot Camillus, Metellus, Ariſtiderand Socrates : —_— to tick cloſe un- 
to the fleſh, to pinch, prick, and bite,are the qualiries of piſmires;flies.and mice, Moreover and de- 
fides, when I look unto Revenge, and themanner thereot, Ifindfor the molt part, that if menpro- 
ceed by way of choler, they mifle of their purpole : for commonly all the hear anddefire of —_ 
1s ſpent in biting of lips,gnaſhingand grating ot ceerh,vaine running toand fro,inrailing words Wit 
fooliſh threats and menaces among, that ſavour of no wit at all: By which meanes is fareth with 
them afterwards, as with little chi;dren in running of a race, who for feeblenefle being not able to 
hold our, fall dovyn before they come unto the goale, vvhereunto they, made ſuch ridiculous and 
fooliſh haſte, And therefore inmy con-eit.it vvas pot an improper anſyver vvhich a certaine Rhodi- 
an made unto one of the Lictours and Officers of a Roman Generall or Loxd Prazcor, vvhe vvith 
vvide mouth bauled at him,and made a glorious bragging and boaſting, 1 pafſe nor ( quorh he ) one 
vvhir v+har thou ſaieſt ; Icare rather for that vvhich he thinketh there. that ſaich nocthing, ln like 
manner. Sophocles, vvhen he hadbrought in Exrypilus and Neoprolemus all armed, td 
1n their commendation thus. 
They dca't xo threats in vaine. ns taunts 
They maade,nor boafting words : 
But to't they went and on their ſhields 
They lard on load with (words, And 
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And verily,ſome barbarous nations there are who uſe ro poiſonrheir ſwords,and othet weapons of 
iron ; bur valourhath no need atall ot the venom ot cho!er,for dipped it is in reaſon and judgment3 
whereas wharloever is corrupted with ire and fury, is britt.e, rotten, and eaſe to be broken ut» 
peeces, Which 1s the reaſon thor the Lacedzmonians do aliay the « holer of their ſouldters,wvhen 
chey are {ightung, with the melodiou> ſounds of flutes and pipes 3 whoſe manner 1s aiſo betore they 
gOLtO bartell ro ſx riace unto the Mules, to the end that theirreafon and right wits may remaine an 
them Nill,and that they may have vſe therevt : yea, and when they have pur their enemies roflight, 
they never purive afrer nor follow the chaie, but reclaime and hold their twrious anger within com» 
paſie, whichthey are ab.e ro weild and manage as they lift ; no lefle than theſe daggers or covet» 
laces whi. h are of a meane {ze and reaſonable ;engrh, Contrariwile,anger hath been the cavie that 
many thouſ-nds hare come ſhort of the execution of vengeance,and milc arried by the way, As tor 
example, Cyrmz arid Pet-pidas the T heb:ne among the reftt, But Agathocles endured panent.y to 
heare l.imſeite reproached and reviled by thoſe whom he befieged : and when one of them ſaid : You 
Porter there ?*'Heare you ? Where wLl you have filver to pay your mercenary ſouldiers and .firan- 
gers their wages ? He laughed againe, and made anſwer ; Even out of this City when 1have once 
tor edir, Some there were alſo that mocked and ſcorned Amntigonws from the very wa!s, and twit- 
id him with his deformity and 11]-favovred face, Buthe ſaid no more than thus, Why! And Itook 
my ſelte betore to have been very faire and well favoured, Now when he had won therownhe ſold 
in open port-ſile thoſe that had ſo flouted him, proteſting withall unto them, that if from rhar 
timetorward they mocked him any more, he would tell their maſters of them, and call them to ac- 
count, 

Moreover, Ido \ce that hunters, yea, and orators alſo commit many faults in their choler, And 
Ariſtotle doth report, that the triends of Satyrus the Oratour, in one cauſethat he had to plead for 
rhem,ſtopped his eares with waxe,for feare Jeſt that he, when he heard his adverlaries to raile upon 
himin their pleas, ſhould mar all in his anger, And donot (I pray you)we ourſelves many times 
miſſe of puniſhing out ſervants by chis-meanes when they have done ſome faults: for when they 
heare'us to threaten,and give out in our anger that we will do thusand thus unto them, they be ſo 
ſrighted that they run away far enongh off from us, Like as Nurſes therefore-are wont to ſay unto 
their licclechildren,Cry not;and you ſhall have this or tharzſo we ſhall do very wellto ſpeake unto 
our choler in this wile 3 make no ſach haſte, ſoft and taire, keep not ſuch a crying, make norſo loud 
a noiſe be not ſo eager and urgent upon the point : ſo ſhall you ſee every thing that you would have, 
ſooner done and mu h better, And thus a farther, when heleeth his child going about ro cur or 
cleave any thing with a knite or edge-teole, raketh the roole or knife our of his hand, and doth ir 
himſelfe; even ſo he that doth take revenge our of the hands of choler, puniſherh not himſelte bur 


-him thatdeſerveth it* andrhus he doth ſurely, purting his own perſon in no danger, withour da- 


mage and loſſe,nay, wich great profit and commodity, Now,whereas all p:flions wharſoever ofthe 
mind had need of uſe and cufiome to tame (as it were) and vanquiſh by exerciſe that which inthem 
is nnculy, rebellious, and diſobedient to reaſon : certes, in noone point bef:des had we need to be 
more exerciſed, (I meane as touching thoſe dealings that we have with our hovſhold ſervants)rhan 
in anger: forthere is noenvy and emulation that ariſeth in us toward them, there is no teare that 
we need to haveof them, neitherany ambition that troubleth or pricketh ns againſt them: bur or- 
dinary and continual} firs of anger we have every day with them, which breed much offence and 
many errours, cauſing us to tread-awry,toflipand do amiſle ſundry waies, by reaſon of rhat licenti- 
ous liberty unto which wegive our ſelves allthe whiles that there 1$none to controll, none to ſay, 
none to forbid and hinder ns : and rheretore beipg in ſo rickliſh a place, and none to ſuſtaine and 
hold us up,ſoone we catch afall,and come down at once. And a hard marter itis ( 1 may ſayto you ) 
when weare not bound to render an account to any one, in ſuch a paſhon as this, ro keep our ſelves 
uptight,and net to offend; unleſs we take order before-hand to refirain and empale(as it were)round 
abour ſo greata liberty with meeknefle and clemency.unlefle (I fay) we be weliinured and acquain- 
red robeare andendure many ſhrevvd and unhappy words of our vvives. much unkind language of 
friends and familiars,vvho many times do challenge us for being too remiſle, over-gentle,yea, and al- 
together carelefſe and negligent in this behalfe. And this incruth hath been the principall cauſe 
that I have been quick and ſharpe untomy ſervants,for feare left they might prove the vvorſefor not 
being chaſtiſed, Bur atthe laſtzchough late ir vvere, I perceived ; Firlt, that better ir vvas by long- 
ſufferance and indu'gence tomake them ſomevyhar vvorſe, than in ſeeking to reformeand amend 
others, todiſorder and ſpoiie my ſelfe vvith birternefle and choler: Secondly, vvhen I ſavy many of 
them oftentimes, even becauſe rhey vvere not ſo puniſhed, feare and ſhame to doevill, and hovv 
pardon and forgiveneſle vvas the beginning of their repentance and converſion, rather rhan ricour 
and puniſhment 3 and that I aſſure you rhey vvould ſerve ſome more vvilling]y vvith a nod or vvinke 
of theeye, and vvithour a vvord ſpoken. than others vvith all their beating and vvhipping: I vvas 
atlaſt perſvrvaded in my mindand reſolved, that reaſon vvas more yyorthy to command and rule as 
a matter than ire and vvrath,For true it is not that the Poet ſaith: 
Where ever 1s feare, 
Shame alſo rs there: 

But cleane contriry: Look vv ho are baſhfull and aſhamed; in them there is imprinted a certaine 
fearethat holdeth them in good order: vyhereas concinuall beating and laying on vvithout mercy, 
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t repentance in ſervants for evill doing, bur rather a kind of forecaſt and providence, 
xc ry whe?) not beſpiednortakenin their evill doing, Thirdly, calling tro remembrance,and 
con{;dering erermore with my lelfe, that he who taught us to ſhoot torbad us notro draw a bow, 
orto ſhoot an arrow, but to mifle the marke: no more will this be apy let or hinderance, bur that 
we may chaltiſeand puniſh our lervants,it we be taught todo it in time andplace, with moderati- 
on and mealure.protitably.and de- ently, as it apperraineth. And verily Ido enforce my lelfe, and 
Arive romaſer mycholer and ſubdue it princip?lly, nor denying unto them who are to be puniſhed, 
the liberty avd mean; to yultite themielves, but 1n hearing them ro ſpeake what they can for their 
excuſe, For astime and ipace doth in the meane time find the paſhon occupied another way, and 
withall bring a certaine delay, which doth (lack and let down (as.1t were) the vehemency and vio- 
lence thereof; 1o judgement of reafon.all the while meererh both with adecent manner, and allo 
with a convenient meane and meaſure of doing puniſhment accordipgly, And beſides, this courſe 
and manner of procceding, leaverh him that is puniſhed. no canſe, occaſion, or pretence at all.to re- 
filt and (trive againe, coptidering that he is chaſtiſed and corrected not in.choler and anger, bur be- 
ivg firt convinced, that he had well deſerved hiscorreion: and ( which were yer worle than all 
the reſt) the ſervart ſhall not have vantage to ſpeake more juſtly and to better reaſon than his ma- 
ter, Well then, ike as Phecion after the death of Alex arder the Great, having a carenotto ſuffer 
che Athenians to riſe over-ſoone, or make any inſurrection beiore duetime, ne yer to j <q" credit 
rathlyunto the rews of his death : My Malters of Arhens (ow he) if hebe dead to day,he will 
be dead romorrow allo,and-chree dates hence too; even ſo ſhould a man (1n my —— who by 
che-impulſion and inſiigation of anger maketh halte to take puniſhment, thus ſuggeſt and ſecretly ſay 
to bimſelfe : If this ſervant of mine hath made a tauir ro days it will be as true to morrow, and the 
next day after that he hath done afaulr ; neither will there be any harme or danger ar all come ofir, 
if he chance to be puniſhed with thelatelt : byt beleeve me, if he be, puniſhed over-loone, ir will 
be alwaies thought that he had wrong, and did nor offend : a thing that I have known co happen 
full often, For which of vsall is ſo curit and cruell, as to puniſh and icourge a ſervant for burn 
the roaſt five or tendaies ago ? Or tor that ſolong before he chanced to overthrgyw therable? Or 
was ſomewhat with the loweſt in making anſwer to his Maſter#; Or did his errand orother buſi- 
neſſenor ſo ſoon as heſhould ? And yer we teethele and ſuch like be the ordivary cauſes tor which 
(whiles they be ireſh and new done) we take on,vveltampeand ſtare, vve chafe, vve frovvn, vveare 
implacable and vviil heare of ffo pardon: And no marvell, for like as any bodies ſeeme bigger 
through amiſt ; even ſo every thing appeareth greater than it is through anger.;. And therefore ar 
theſe and ſuch like faulrs vve ſhould vvinke for the time,and make as though vve ſavy them not, and 
yerthinke upon them nevertheleſſe, and beare them in mind, . Bur afterwards/when theftorme is 
well overblown, weare without paſſion, and do-not ſuſpect our ſelves, ' then we may dowellco 
conſider thereof: andthen if upon mature deliberation, when our mind is ftaidand our ſepſes (er- 
led, the thing appeare to be navght, we are to hate and abhor ir, and in no wile either tofor-lerand 
pur off, or altogether to omit and forbeare correction, like as they refuſe mears who have ho to- 
mack ncr appetite to eate, For certain]yit is not athing ſo much ro beblamed forto puniſh onein 
anger,as not to puniſh when anger is paſt and allayed,and ſoro be rerchleſle and diflolute: doing as 
idle mariners.who ſo long as the ſea is calme,andthe weather faire.loyter within the harbour or ha- 
ven bur a\terwards when a rempeſt is up, ſpread ſailes and put chemtelves intodanger, For evenſo 
we, condemring and neglecting the remiſſenefle and calmeneſle of reaſon in caſe of puriſhment, 
make ha{{e to execurethe ſame during the hear of choler, which no doubt isa bluſtring and curbulenc 
wind, Asfor meathe calleth forit indeed, .and takerh ir naturally whois a hungry : bur ſurely be 
executeth puniſhment beſt, who neither hungrerh nor thirſterh atteric: neither hath he need ce uſe 
choler as aſance or dainty diſh for ro get him a Romack and appetite tocorre& : bur even when he 
15 fartheſt off trom defire of revenge, then of neceſſity he is to make uſe ot reaſon and wiſdomerto 
dire him : for we ought not to do as Ariſtorle writerth in hisrimethe manner was in Txchane 3 To 
whip ſervants with ſound of flutes and haucboijes 3 namely, ro.makea {port and paſtime of puniſhing 
men and to (olace our ſelves with their puniſhment for pleaſures ſake, and then afterwards when 
we have donerepent us of it: itor as the qne is brutiſh and beaft-like 3 ſo the otheris as womaniſh 
ard nnmanly : bur without griefeand pleaſure both, at what time as reaſon and judgement is in 
force, we ought to ler juſtice rake puniſhment, and leave no occahonar all forchpler ro ger advan» 
tage, Bur peradventure 'ome one willſay, that this is not properly che way to remedy or cure an- 
ger ; bur rather a putting by our precaution that we ſhould not commit any of thoſe faults which 
ordinarily toilow that paſhon:: Unto whom I anſwer thus ; Tharche ſwelling of the Spleene is noc 
the cauſe,. burta ſymprome or accident of a feaver:. howbeit if the faid humour be fallen, and the 
pain mitigated the feaver will be much eaſed, accoxding as Hjeromymus faith, Alſo,when I conſider 
by whor meanes choler is engendred : I ſee that one falleth into ir upon this cauſe, anotherupon 
that: bur inall of themir ſeemerh this generall opinion there is, that they thinke themſelves ro be 
deſpiſed and naught fer by, And therefore we onght to meet with ſuch as ſeem ro.defend and main- 
rainerhemſelves,as being angry for juſt cauſe, and ro cvre them afterthismanner;, namely,bydiver- 
ring and removing from them as far as ever wecan. all ſu'pitionof contempt and contumacy in choſe 
that have offended them and moved their anger; in laying thefaulc upon inconſideratefolly, necefſi- 
ry,fickneſle, infirmity and miſery, as Sephocles did wn theſe verſes, | p 
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For thoſe my Lords whoſe ſtate is in diftreſſe, 

Have not their ſpirits and wits as heretofore : 

As fortune frowns they waxenever leſſe, 

Nay gone are quite, though freſh they were before. x | 
And Aramemnon albeit he laid the taking away of Briſei from Achilles upon Ate ( that is to (ay) 
ſome tata,] infortunicy, yet 

He willing was and preſt him to coment, 

And umo him rich gifts for topreſent, 
For to heſeech and intreat,are Hignes of a man that deſpiſeth not, and when the party who hathgi- 
ven often e becommeth tumble and lowly, he removerh all the opinion that might be conceived 
of contempt, Bur he that is in a fir of choler muſt not attend and wait uncill he ſee thar, but rather 
beip himiclfe with the anſwer of Diogenes, Theſe fellows here,ſfaid one unto him, do deride thee 
D-evexcs 3 bur I (quorh heagaine) do nor find that I am derided; even —_ a man who is an- 
ory hot to be periwaded that he is contemned of another, bur rather that himſcle hath jult cauſe to 
contumnre him. and to thinke that the fauit committed did proceed of infirmiry, errour, heady- 
raſhneſſe, Noth and idienefle, a baſe and illiberall mind.,age or youth, Andasfor our ſervants and 
friends we muſt by all means quit them hereof, or pardon them at lealtwiſe : For ſurely chey cane 
not be thonght ro contemne us, in regard that they think usunable to be revenged, or men of no 
execution if we went about it: bur it is either byreaſon of our remiſlenefle and mildnefle, or elſe 
of our iove and affeRion that we ſeem to be ſmally —_ by chem,whiles our ſervants preſume 
of onr tractable nature, eaſie to be pacifed, and our friends of ovr exceeding love that cannor be 
ſoon ſhaken off, But now we are provoked to anger, not only againſt our wives, or ſervitors and 
friends, as bein contemned by them ; bur alſo many times in our choler we fall upon Inn-keepers, 
Mariners.and Muliters, when they be drunk, ſuppokng that they deſpiſe us. And that whic hmoreis, 
we zre oftended with dogs when they bay or barke at us ; and with afles if they chance to fling our 
and kick vs, Like unto him wholifted up his hand to firikeand bear him that did drive an afle ; 
and when the man cried that he was ar Athenian: Burtthou I am ſure art no Athenian, (quoth he 
to rheaſlc)and Liid vpon the poore beaſt as hard as he could, and gave him many a blow with his 
cudgell, Bur that which chiefly cauſeth us to be angry,and breedeth a continuall diſpoſition there- 
to 1n-our minds, cauſing us ſo often to breake ont into firs of choler, which by lictie and lictle was 
incencred and gathered there betore,is the love of our own ſelves;and a kind of trow:rd (urlivefle 
h-:4iv ro he pleaſed-rogether with a certainedaintinefle and delicacy, which all concurring in one, 
breed 2nd bring forth a ſwarme ( as it were ) of bees, or rather a waſpes neaſt inus, And therefore | 
therecannor be a better means for to carry our ſelves miid y and kindly towards our wives,our fcr- 
vants,familiars and friends, than a contented mind. and a fimglenefle or fimplicity of heart, when 2 
tan _— ſatisfied with wharſoever is prelenc at hand, and /requizerh meicher things ſuperfluous 
NOT ExqQUUITE, - | 


| But he that never is content 
With roft or ſod;but Cooke isſhent: 
How ever he be ſery/d, I meane 
With moreywith leſſezor in a meane : 
He is not plea'sd nor one' good word 
Can give of viands ſet on boord 
Without ſome ſnow who drinks no draught, 
Nor eateth bread in market bought, 
Whotaſts no meate, be't never ſo good, 
Serv/d up in diſh of earth or -s : 
Andthinkes no bed nor pillow ſoft, 
Wnleſſe with down like ſea aloft 
Sti,*dfrom beneath, it ſtrut and ſwell; 
For otherwiſe he ſleeps not well, 
Who with rods and whips plieth and hafinerh the ſervitors atthe cable, making them ro run un- 
O_ againexcrying and bawling at them to come away apace, as if they were not carry- 
ing diſhes of meat-bur _ and catapiaſmesfor ſome inflammation or painfull impoſtume : ſu 
jedting himſelfe after a {laviſh manner to a fervile kind of dier and lite,full of diſconcenement,quar- 
rels and complaints : littleknoweth ſuch an one how by a continuall cough, or many concufſions 
and rae = 2s he hath broughr his ſoule ro an ulcerous andrheumatike diſpoſition abone 
the ſeat and place'of anger, And therefore we muſt uſe the body by frugality to take up and learne 
to beconteryt with a competent meane ( foraſmuchas they who defire but a littie can never be diſ- 
appointed nor truftrate of much)finding no fault,nor keeping any ſtir atthe beginning abour mear, 
bur franding atisfied withour ſaying a word, with that which God ſenderh whatſoever it be, nox 
fretring, vexing, and tormenting our ſelyesat therable abour every thing, and in ſo doing, ſerving 
both ourſc)es and our company abour us of friends, with the moſt unſavory meſle of mear,thar is 
to wit, Choler: 
| A ſupper worſe thanthis I ds not ſee 
How poſſibly one can deviſed be, 
Namely, | 
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Namely, whiles the ſervants be beaten, the wife chidden and reviled for the meat burne , for 
ſmoke inthe parlor, for want offalr , or for the bread over-(taleanddrie.- But Arcefilaus upon a 
time with other friends of his , fealted certain ſtrangers and hoſts of his abroad , whoſe gueſt he 
had been ; and aſterthe ſupper was come in , and meat ſet upon the board, there wanted bread, 
by reaſon that his lervants had forgotten and neglected to buy any : for ſuch a faulr as this,w hich 
of us here would not have cryed out that the walles ſhould have burſt withall , and been ready to 
have throwne the houſe out of the window? And he langhing at the matter: He had need be a wiſe 
man (quorh he) I ſee well , that would make a feaſt and ſer 1t out as it ſhould be, Socrates alſo 
upon a time, when he came from the wrelt ling ſchool, cook Ewthydemws home with him to —_ 
bur Xants ppe his wiſe fell a chiding and icoulding with him at theboard, reviling him with mott bir- 
cer tearms (o longuntil at laſt inan anger down wene table and all that was uponit:WhereuponEs- 
chydemus a roſe.,and was about to depart;bur Socrates: Will you be gone (quoth: he?) Why,do you 
not remember that the other day as we ſatat ſupper in your houſe, there flew-yup tothe board a hen 
and did as much for you? and yet were we not offended nor angry for the matter. And in or 4 
cruth,vve muſt enterrein our friends and gueſts, with courrefie.mi.th,a —_ countenance, and af- 
fetionate love: and not tobrow-beat them, nor yer put the ſervicors in a fright , and make them 
quake and tremble with ourfrowning looks, Alſo we ought ſo to accuſtome our ſelves, that we 
may be content to be ſerved with any kind of veſſels whatſoever,and not upona daintinefſe rohave 
a mind to.this, rather then to that, bur tO like all indifferently, And yer there be ſome ſodivers, 
that although thece be many cups and globlers ſtanding upon the board, chooſe one from the reſt, 
and cannot drink torſooth bur our of that one: according as the Stories do report of Marines,who 
'-ved one mazar, and could drink out ofno other, Thus they do by their oil cruers and currying 
combs or rubbers .when they are at the bains or ouphes, taking a fancy andaffeftion ro ſome one 
above the reſt:bur if ic chance that one ofthem be crackt, broken, or beloſt and miſcarry any way 
then they are exceedivg avgry and fall to beating of their ſervants, Such men therefore as fnde 
themleivesto be cholerick, ſhould do wellto forbear all rare and exquiſite — to WIt, pors 
cups, leal-rings of excellent workmanſhip and, precious ſtones, For that ſuch coſtly jewels,if they 
be marred orloſt , breed more anger and ſer men out of order, more thanthofe which be ordina+ 
ry and eake to become by, And therefore when Nero the Empetour had cauſed to be made a cer» 
cain pavilion or tabernacle eight ſquare , which was both for the beauty and coſt , exceeding fait 
and ſumptuous , and indeed an admirable piece of work, In this Tabernacle ' (quorh 
Seneca) unto him , you have bewrayed O Ceſar, that you are but a poor man: fot'if 
you loſe this once, you ſhall never be; able to recover and ger the like again, And ſo: it 
tell out .indeed, tor the ſhip, wherein theſame Tabernacle was , chanced to be caſt aw 
theSea,and all was drowned, But Neyocallingto minde the words of Seneca, took the lofle more 
atiently, bt 4, 
: kbwocer, this contentment ofmind , and eafineſle to be pleaſed with a thing inthe houſe, 
cauſeth a manalſoro be more gentle , milde, and better contented wich hisfervants and 
about him : now if it workthiseffeR in us toward our houſhold ſervants , evident it is that we 
ſhall be likewiſe affe&ed ro our friends and thoſe that be under our government, We ſec alſo, 
that ſlaves new bought, are inquiſitive as touching him who hath bought them; not whether he be 
ſuperſtitious and enviovs ; but whether be be cholerick and haſty orno, Andrtobe brief ,- nei- 
ther can husbards endure the pudicity and honeſty of their wives ; nor wives the love of their 
husbands; ne yer friends the mutnall converiation one with another, if there do an angry and chole- 
rick humor go withall, Thus we ſee, that neither marriage nor amity be rollerable with choler, 
Contrariwiſe, if anger be away, even drunkennefle ic ſelf isrollerable and we caneafily abideir: 'for 
the very ferulaof god Bacchus is a ſufficient puniſhment of drunkenneſle, if ſo be there be nocholer 
therewith which may cauſe Parchws, thatis,Strong wine, in Read of Lyeus and Chorixa, That is to 
ſay, The Looſer of cares, and Leader ofdaunces (which are his ſurnames) to becall ed Om:ſtes and 
AMenoles , which fignifie Cruell and Furious, As for ſimple madnefſſe of it ſelf alone , the Ellcbore 
growing in Antycirazis ſufficient to cure:bur if it be mi with choler,it cauſerh Tragicall firs,and 
thoſe ſolirange, thata man would repute them for meerfables, And therefore we muft nor give 
place toanger neither in ſpot and paſtime; for inlieu of good will ir breedeth enmity: nor incon- 
terence and diſputations; for it turnerh the love and defire of Wy. <a debate and contention 
nor in deciding and judging cauſes 3 becauſero authorityir addeth violence and inſolency: norin 
the teaching and infiruQtion ofour children;tor irmakerh chem deſperate and haters of : nor 
In proſperity ; for it encreaſeth the envy and grudge ofmen: ne yer in adverſity, becauſe ic taketh 
away pitty and compaſſion, wherl they who are fallen in any misfortune , ſhew themſelves teftie, 
—_— and le; to thoſe whocome to moan and mourn with them, This did Prianme , as 
weread in Homer: | 


Avant (quoth he) you chiding guſts » 
you odious mates be pone: 
Have yon no ſorrowes of your own \ 
But you come me to moan ? 
On the cther fide, fairconditions and milde behaviour, yeeldeth ſuccour and helps in ſome 
cales; Compoleth and orde:erh marters aright inothers ; dulceth and allayerh that which is tart and 
: Low 
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ſowrezand in one word,by reaſon of that kinde.meek and gentlequaliry,it overcometh anger and all 
waiward te{tinefſewhattoever, Thus it is reported of Exclides in aquarrell or variance berween 
him and his brother: For when his brother had conteſted and ſaid unto him; 1 would I might die, 
if ' benotrevenged of thee: he inferred again; Nay, lerme die for it,it I perſwade thee nor orherwile 
betore I hae done; by which one wordhe preſently won his brothers heart, ſo that he changed his 
mind -andthey parted friends, Polemon likewile, at a Certain rime , when one who loved precious 
lines, and was fickfotfair and coftly rings and fuch like curious jewels , did rail at him outra- 
eiouuy: anſwered nota word again , but looked very wiſtly upon one of the ſigners that the other 
h.a,.nd well conſidered the faſhion and workmanſhip thereof : which when the party perceived, 
Lusing as it ſhould ſeem no ſmallcantentment , and being very well pleaſed that heſo peruſed his 
ok: Nor fo Pelemo(quorh he again) butlook uponirthus, between you and the l;ghr, and chen 
you. will chink it mach more beautitul, Ariſtippes fell out pon a'rime (1 know not how) with 
Aeſchines,and was ina greatcholer and fit ot anger : How now Ar-ftippms (quorh one who heard 
himſo high andatſuch-hoc words) where 1s your amityand friendſhip allthis while? Mary. afleep 
(quorh he)bur I will waken it anon, With that he ſtept cloſe to Aeſrhines, and (aid : Think youme 
fo:unhappyerery way and incvrable,thart Ideſerved not'one admoniſhment at your hands? Nomar- 
vell (quoth Aeſchineragain) ifI thought you (who for natural wit and allthings elle excellme) ro 
Jee berrerinthis caſealſothan I,what is meer and expedient to bedone, For true it is that the Poer 


ſath; 

19 The bear ſo wilde whoſe neck, with briſtles ſtrong 

Is thich beſet, the tender hand and ſoft 
| Of woman nice, yea, and of mfant yong , 

-By ſtroking farre, ſhall bend andtarn(full oft ) 

Much ſooner farre,andthat with greater eaſe 

Than wr: ſtlers ſtrong with all their force and peiſe, 
And we ourſelves can skill how to tame wilde beaſts, we know how to make yong wolves gentle, 
yea and lions whelps other-whiles wetatry about with us inour armes:bur ſee , how we again at- 
terwards'in a raging fit of choler be xeadytoflingfromusand caſt out of our fight,our own children, 
eur friends and familiars and all our houſhold ſervants, and onr fellow-citizens and neighbours,we 
ker looie our irelike ſotne ſavage and turions beaft,” and this tage of ours we diſguiſe and cloak for- 
foottpwich a colourable and falſe name,calling it Hatred of vice. 'Bur herein (1 ſuppoſe) we do no 
otherwiſe thaninthe reſt of our paſſions and diſeaſes of theminde; tearming one , Providence and 
fore-cift;anorher Liberaliry; anda third Piery and religion:and yet for all thele pretenies of good] 
games,we cannot be cured of the vices which they palliare;ro wit, Timorouineſle, Prodigality a 

HON, 

And verily, like as our naturall ſeed (as Zero ſaid) is a certainmixture and compoſition, derived 
andextracted fromall the powers and faculties of the foul; even ſo, inmine opinion, a man may ſay 
thatcholerisa a miſcellane ſeed (as it were) and a dredge, made of all rhepafttons of the mind : tor 

iacked it 1s from-pain, pleaſure and inſolent violence : Of envieit hath this quality to joy in the 
[Ox of other men :' it tandeth much uponmurder , bur worſe it is fimp'y than murder: forthe 
wrachfullperſon ftriveth and labourech nor to defendand fave himſelf from taking ha;m; bur ſo he 
may miſchief ard'overthrow another, he careth not ro come by a hurt and ſhrewd turn himſelf, Ic 
holderh likewiſe of concupiſcence and luſt, and taketh of it the worie and more unpleaſantpart, in 
ceale it be(as it is indeed) adefire and appetite to grieve, vex , and harm another, And therefore 
when we approchandcome neerto the honſe of luxnrious ahd riotouspertons . we hear betimes 
wthe morning a min{trel-wench, ſounding and playing the Morrow-watch by break of day : we 
fre che muddy-grounds and dregs(as one was wont to (ay) ofthe wine, to wit, the vomits of thoſe 
who taſtup theirſtoma-ks : we behold rhe pieces and fragments of broken garlands and chaplets: 
and at the dore wefind the lackies and pages ofthem who are within, drunken and heavy inthe 
head with tipling firong wine, But the henes tharttell where haſty , cholerick, and angry perſons 
dwel:, appearinthe faces of their ſervants, inthe marks and weales remaining aſter their whipping, 
andimtheirclogs. yrons. and ferters about their feer, For in the houtfes of haſty and angry men, a 
man ſhall never hear bur one kind'of mnſick 3 rhat is to ſay, the heavy note of wailing erones and 
pireons plaints:whiles either the Rewards within are whipped and ſcourged, or the maidens rack- 
ed and pur to torture , in ſuch ſort that you wouldpitty ro ſee the dolors and pains of yre which 
ſhe ſuffereth in thoſethings that heluferh after and raketh pleaſure in, And yer as many of us as 
happen to be truly and jultilyſurpriſed with choler oftentimes, for the hatred and deteftation that 
we hate of vices,ought to cur off that which is exceſſive therein and beyond meaſure.together with 
ur over-light beleet and credulity of reports concerning ſuch as converſe with us: For this is one 
ofthe cauſes that molt of all doth engender and augment choler ; when either he whom we took 
foran honeſt man proverh diſhoneſt , and is derected for ſome naughtineſſe , or whom we reputed 
ourfriend is fallen into ſome quarrel and variance with us: as for my ſelf, you know my vature and 
d''pofition, what mall occaſions make me both to love meneffeQually, and alſo to truſt them con- 
fidently.and therefore (juſt as it falleth out with them who 20 overa falſe floor where the ground 
'£ not faſt, bur hollow under their feer) where I lean molt and put my greateſt truſt for the loverhat 
Forar,heare I oftend moſt and ſooneſt catch a fall: there (1 ay) am I grieved moſt alſo, when I ſee 
how 
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how Iwas deceived: As for that exceeding inclination and torwardnels of mind, thus to love and 
atfe& a man,could I never yer tothis day wean my (eif trom, {o1nbred it is and ſetled in me : mary 
ro tay my ſelf from giving credit over-halitly and too much , I may peradvencure uſe that bridie 
which Plato ſpeakerh of,to wit,wary circumipection: tor in recommending the Mathematician He- 
licon,l praiſe him(quorh he)for a man,thar 15 much to ſay,as a creature by nature mutabe g apt to 
chanoe. And even thoſe whohave been well brought in up in a city, to wit, in Archers, he ſaith that 
he is afraid likewiſe of them , leſt being men, and coming from the ſeed ot man , theydo not one 
cimeor other bewray the weaknefle and intirmity of humane nature: and Sophocles when he ſpeak- 
eth thus, | 
Who liſt to ſearch through all deeds of mankind 
More bad then good he ſhall be ſure tofind, 
ſeemerh to clip our wings , and diſa le us wondertully. Howbeit this dificulry and caution in 
judging of men and pleating ourſelves mthe choice ot triends,w1l cauſe usto De moretractabie and 
moderate in our anger: for whatſoever cometh ſodainly and unexpecied, rhe ſzme ſoon tranſport- 
eth us befide our ſelves, We ought moreoveras Panativs ceacheth us 1h one place to pradtile the 
example of Anaxagoras,and like as he (aid when newes came ofthis ſons death;1 know well (quoth 
he) that lbegat him a mortal man; ſo in every taulr of our ſervants or others chat ſhall whetten our 
choler, each ove may ſing this noteto himſelt : I knew well chat when I bought this flave, he was 
not a wiſe Philoſopher: I wilt alſo that I had gotten for my friend not one alrogerther void of affe- 
ions and paſſions : neither was I ignorant when Itooka wife, that I weddeda woman, Now if 
Withall a man would evermore when he ſeerh others do amiſle, adde thismore unto the dittie as 
Plato teacheth us, and fing thus: Am nor Iallo ſuch another ? turning the diſcurhon of his udge- 
ment from things abroad, to thoſe which are within himſelf, and among hiscomplaints and repre- 
hencons of other men, come in with acertaincaveat of his own, andtear to bereproved himſelf 
inthe like ; he would nor haply be ſo quick and forward inthe hatred and deteſtation of other 
mens vices, ſeeing that himſelf hath ſo much need otpardon. But on the contrary fide, every one of 
us, when he is in the heat of choler and puniſherh another, hath cheſe words of ſevere Ariſtides and 
preciſe Cato ready enough in his mouth : Steal not Sirrha: Make no more lies: Why art thou ſoidle 
then? &c, Toconclude (that which of all others is moſt unſeemly and abſurd) we reproving in 
anger others for being angry 3 and ſuch faults as were committed in choler, thoſe our ſelves will pu- 
niſh in choler ; not verily asthe Phyſicians uſe to do, who 
A bitter medicine in the body ponr 
When bitter choler they mean to purge and ſcour, 
Burt we rather do encreaſe the ſame with our birrternefle , and make more trouble than ir was be- 
fore, And therefore when Irhink anddiſconrie with my ſelf of cheſemarrers, I endeavour withall 
and aſſay to cur off ſomewhat from needleſſe curiohty, For ſurely this narrow ſearching and 
Kreighr looking into every thing, for to ſpie and find our a fault; as forexample to fift thy ſervant 
and call him into queſtion forall his idle houres3 to prie into every ation ofthy friend ; to lee 
where about thy ſonnegoeth , and how he ſpenderh all his time ; to liten what whiſpering there 
1s between thy wife wow; another, be the very means to breed much anger, daily brauls , and conti- 
nual jarres, which crow inthe end to the height ofcurlineſie and frowardneſle, hard to be pleaſed 
aq. any thing whatſoever, For according as Emripides ſaith in one place, we ought in ſome ſort 
to do: 
All great affairs God ay himſelf direteth, 
But matters ſmall! to Fortune he commilteth, 
For mine own patt , Ido not think it good to commit any bufineſs to Fortune 3 neither would 
I have aman of underfanding to be retchlefle in his own occafions: Burt witch ſome things to 
pur his wite in truſt ; others to make overuntoſervants, and in ſome matters touſe his friends, 
Herein to bear himſelf like a Prince and great Commander , having under him his Deputies, Go- 
vernours,Receivers, Auditors, and Procutarors; relerving unto himſelf and to the diſpoktion of his , 
own judgement, the principall affairs , and thoſe of greateſt importance. For like as lictle letters 
or a ſmall printdo more offend and trouble the eyes then greater , for that the eyes be very inten- 
rive upon them-even {o,\mall matrers do quickly move choler, which rherewpon ſoon getreth an ill 
cultome in I matters, But aboveall, I ever reckon that ſaying of Empedocles to be a di- 
vine precept and heavenly oracle, which admoniſheth us To faſt from fn, Icommended allo theſe 
points and oblervations,a: being right honeſt, commendable, and beſeeming him;thar makerh pro. 
fefſion of witdome and philoſophie,which we uſe to vow unto the gods in our prayers : N amely.Tz 
forbear both Wire andWomengand (o to live ſyber and chaſte a whol: yeer together, and in the mean while 
to ſerve God with apu-e +14 wndefiled brat : Alſogo limit and ſet out a certein time, wheretn we would 
»0t make 4 liegobſerving preciſely not to ſpeak any vain and idle word, either in earneſt or in board, With 
theſe and ſnch like oblervations al{o, I acquainted and furniſhed my ſoul , as being no leſſe affeRed 
fo religion and god!ines.thanſtudious of learning and philoſophie: Namely firlt enjoyned my ſelf ro 
pans certain ew Holy-dayes without being angry,or offended upon any occafion whatſoever; no 
efſethan I would have vowed to forbear drankenneſle, and abſtain alrogerher from wine.as if I ſa- 
crificed at thefeaft Nephalis | wherein no wine was ſpent] or celebrated the ſolemnity Meliſponda, 
[in which Hony onely was uted,] Thus having made an entrance; I tried atrerwards a monerh or 
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rwo by little and little whatI coulddo , and everI gained more and more time , exercikng my ſelt 
Rillto forbear finne with all my power and might, Thus I proceeded and went forward daily, 
bleſſing my ſelf with good'w ords and {triving to be milde, quiet and void of malice, pure andclean 
from evill ſpeeches and lewd deeds : bur principally from that paſſion which for a little pleaſure, 
and theſame not very lovely,bringerh with it great troubles and ſhametull repentancein the end, 
Thus with thegrace of God, aſſiſting me lomew hat (as I rake it) inthisgood reſolution and courſe 


- ofmine, experienceir ſelf approved and confirmed my firli intent and judgement » Whereby I was 


caught. Thar this mildneſſe, clemency, and debonair humanity, 15 to none of our familiars who live 
{© | converſe daily with us,ſo ſweet,lo pleaſant,and agreeabie,as to our {elves who have theſe ver- 


tues and good qualities within us. 


Of Curioſzty. 
The Summary. 


HE former Treatiſe hath ſhewed nato us , how many miſchiefs aud inconveniences Anger cauſeth, 
'& teaching us the mans how to beware of it, Now Plutarch' dealeth with another vice , no leſſe dan* 
gerous than it , which bendeth tothe oppoſute extremity, -For whereas ire doth ſo bereate a man ofthe uſe 
of reaſon during the acceſſe and fit thereof), that the chulericke and furious perſons diff er not one from ano- 
ther, but in the ſpace of time, This curioſity which is now in hand, being maik;d under the name of wiſe- 
dome and hability of ſpirit,is(to ſay a traeth)a covert and hidden fury,which carrieth the minde of the cu- 
rious perſon paſt himſelf , for to gather and heap from all parts the ordure and filthineſſe of another , and 
afterwards 18 brrwg the ſame into himſelf , and to make thereof a very ſtore-houfe, for to infett his 
own. ſelf firſt , and then others , according as the malignity and malice , the follies , backbiting , and 
flanders of theſe curious folk, do ſufficiently declare, To the end therefore that every man who lo- 
weth vertue, ſhould divert from ſuch a maladie , our Author ſheweth that the principall remedie for to 
preſerve us from: it , is totnyn thes curioſity to our own ſelves; namely , to examine our own perſons 
more diligently than athers, Which point he amplificth by ſetting downon the contrary ſide, the Lind- 
eſſe of theſ. who are over-buſie and curious, Then cometh he to declare, why a curious perſon go + 
eth forth alwayes ont of his own houſe for toenter into another mans 3 to wit,becauſe of his own thine 
which by that means he cannot ſmell and perceive 3 but whiles he will needs go toſftirre and rakg intothe 
life of others,he ſnareth and entangleth himſelf and ſo periſheth in his own folly ana indiſcretion, After- 
wards proceeding to preſcribe the remedies for the cure of curuwſity , when he had deciphered the vitlanies 
and indignities thereof , together with the nature of curious perſons, and the enormons vices which ac- 
companie themhe requireth at our hands, that we ſhould not te defireus toknow things which be wile,baſe, 
I-wd or unprofitable ; that we (hould hold in our eyes, and not caſt them at random and aventure within the 
houſe of another , that we ſhould not ſeek after the bruit andrumonrs that are ſpread in meetings and com- 
panies; that we ot herwhilesſhoxld forbear even ſuch things, whereof the uſe is lawfull and permnted: alſoto 
zake heed that we do not enter nor ſound too deep into our own aff airs 3 Finally, not to beraſh and heady in 
zhoſe things that we do,be they never ſo ſmall, All theſe points premiſed, he adorneth with induttions,ſymi- 
litudes and choiſe examples , andkaitteth up all with one concluſion , which proveth , that curious folk, 
onght tobe ranged among the moſt miſchiev3us and dangerons in the world, 


Of Curiofty. 


HE beſt way haply it were alrogerher to avoid an houſe. and not therein atall ro dwell, 
which 1s cloſe withour freſh air,dark,tftanding bleak & coldzor otherwite unhealthful:How- 

=. beir.if a man by reaſon that he hath beenlong uſed roſuch an houſe, delight in that feat, and 
will there abide , he may citherby altering the proſpe&ts and removing rhelights , or by changing 
the taires into another place.or elie by opening the dores of one fide,and ſhutting them upon ano- 
ther, make the houſe more lighrſome. Cams expoſed rothe wind for to receive ireſh air, and in one 
word more wholſome than betore, And verily fome havemuch amended whole ciries by the like 


alrerations :asfor example , men ſay that one Cheyos in times paſt rurned my native City and Place ' 


of nativity Cheronea- to lie Ealtward , which before looked roward the Weſtern wind Zephyras, 
and received the Sunne ferting from the mount Parnaſſus. And Empedocles the natural Philo- 
ſepher;, »7 opping up the mouth or deep chink of a certain mountain between rwo rocks, 
which breathed our a noiſome and peltilent ſourhern wind upon all the champian conncrey. and 
plain underneath, was thovghcro have put bythe plague , which by occafion of that wind _ 
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ordinarily before in that Country, Now foraſmuch as there be certain hurtful and peſtiferous paſ- 
fions , which ſend up into our toul tempeſtuons troubles and darknefſe, it were to be wiſhed, 
that they were chaſed our quite, and throwne down to the very ground ; whereby we might 
ive our ſelves a free proſpect , and open and cleer light, afreſh and pure air; or if we benor ſo 
Bo yet at leaſtwiſe endeavour, we ought by allmeans poſſible tochange, alter, cranſlare, rranſ- 
pole and turn them ſo about, as they may be tound more fit and commodious to ſerve our 
rurnes, As tor example, and to go no farther for the matter , Curiohty , which Irake to be a 
defire co know the faults and imperteRtions in other men, 1s a vice or diteaſe which ſeemerth not 
cleer of envie and maliciouſnefle : And unto him that is infedted therewith may very well be 
ſaid 
: Moſt (pightſull and envious man 
why doeft thou ever finde 
With piercing eyes thy neighbours faults » 
and in thine own art blinde ? 
avert thineeyes a little from things without, and turn thy much medling and curioſity to thoſe 
that be within, Ifthou take1o great a pleaſure and delightto deal in the Knowledge and Hiſtorie of 
evill matcers.thou haſt work enough iwis at home, thou ſhalr finde plenty thereot within to occu- 
pie thy ielf ; | 
For lock what water run's along 
an Iſthm or Iſle we ſee , 
Or leaves lie [pred azopt the Oke, 
which numbred cannot be 3 
Sach a mulcitude ſhalt thou finde of finnes in thy life, of paſſhons inthy ſoul, and of overſights in 
thy duties. For like as Xenophon ſaich, That good ftewards of an hovſhold have one proper room 
by it ſelf for thoſe utenſils or implements which ſerve for ſacrifice; another for veſſels that come 
tothe table; in one place helayerh up the inſtruments and tools for tillage and husbandry , and in 
another apart from the reſt,he beftowerh weapons,armour, and furnituretor the wars; even ſo ſhalt 
thou ſee within thy ſelf a number of manitold vices how they are digeſted : ſome proceeding from 
envie,others from jealouhe;ſome from idleneſſe, others from nigar 1e:take account of theſe (I ad- 
viſethee) ſurvey and purſue them over well: ſhut all the dores and windowes thatyeeld pony 
untothy neighbours: (top up the avenues chat give acceſle and paſlage to Cunobry : But ſer open 
all otherdoors that lead into thine own bed-chamber , and other lodgings for men, into thy wives 
cabiner and the nurſery, into the rooms where thy ſervants keep : There ſhalt thou meer 
wherewith ro amuſe and buſfie thy ſelt: there may curiofity and defire ro know every thing be 
employed in exerciſes, neither unprofitable nor malicious : nay, in ſuch as be commodious, 
wholſome and tending to ſalvation: namely, whiles every onecalleth himſelt roaccount , ſaying 
thus 3 
Where have I beengwhat good I bave done, 
or what have I miſdone? 
Where have I ſlipt, what duty begun 
is left by me undone ? 
But now according as fables make report: that Lamia the Witch whiles ſhe is at home is fark 
blind, and doth nothing bur ſing, having her eyes ſhurup cloſe within a little boxe 3 bur when ſhe 
meansto 20 abroad wy takes them forth , and ſerterh chem in their right place z : and-ſeeth well 
enough with them; evenio , every oneofus when wego forth , ſet unto thatevill meaning and in- 
tention which we haveto others, aneye to lookinto them, and that is curiofity and overmuch 
medling;burt in our ownerrors,taults and treſpaſſes weſtumble and fail through ignorance,as having 
neither eyes toſee, nor light about them whereby they may be ſeen. And therefore it is,that a buke 
fellow and curious medler.doth more good to his enemies thanto himſelt; for their fanlrs he diſco- 
vercth and bringerh to light;tothem he ſhewerh what they ought to beware of. and what they are 
to amend:bur all this while he overſeerh,or rather ſeeth nor the moſt rhings that are done at home, 
ſo deeply amuſed heis and bufie in ſpying what is amifſe abroad, Howbeit wiſe #ly ſes would not 
abide to ſpeak and confer with his own mother, before. he had enquired of the Propher choſe 
things for which he went down into hell;and when he had once heard them,then he turned to his 
mother and other women alſo, asking what was Tyre? what was Chloris ? and what was the occa- 
honand cauſe thar Eper-ftecame by her death? 
Who knit her neck within a deadly ſtring , 
: And ſo from berm of lof. y houſe did Ling, 
Bur we quite contary , firtingſti'l in ſupine idleneſſe ms ienorance , neglecting and never re- 
garding that which concerneth our !elves, go to ſearch into the genealogie and pedigrees of 
others; and we can tell readily , that our neighbours grandfather was no berter then a baſe and ſer- 
vile Sytian; that his nurſe came our of barbarous Thra:ia3 thar ſuch/an one isindebr, and oweth 
three talents, and is behind hand beſides, and in arrerages for non-paiment of intereſt for the uſe 
thereof, Inquiſitive alſo we are in ſuch matters as theſe:From whence came ſuch a mans wife?whag 
It was that ſuch 4 one and ſuch a one ſpake whenthey were alone together inan odde corner ? So- 


crates WasCleanof another quality 3 he would go up and down enquiring and calting about what: 
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were the reaſons wherewith Pyrhagoras perſwaded men rohis opimon, Ar:ſtippus likewiſe, atthe 
ſolemnity cf che Olympian games-talling into the company ot Iſchomac!»s,asked of him,what were 
the perſwafions that Socrates uſed ro yorg tolk, wereby theybecame to aftectionate unto ham; and 
after he had received from him ſome {mall ieeds (as ir were) and a few ſamples of thoſe reaſons and 
arguments, hewas ſo movedand pafſionare therewith , that preſently his body fell away, he looked 
ale, poor and lean, untill he having failed to Arhensn this wonderfull thirkt andardenrt heat, had 
drunk his fill at the fountain and well-head ir ſelf, known che man, heard his diiconrſes and leamed 
his Philoſophiczthe ſumme and effect whereof was this:That a man ſhould firſt know his own mala» 
dies,and then the means to be cured and delivered of them, Bur tome there be, who of all things 
cannot abide to ſeetheir own litezas being unto them the molt unpleaſant fight of all orhers;neither 
love they ro bend andturn their reaſon as a light ro their ownſelves : but their mindebeing full of all 
ſorrs of evill, fearing and ready to quakefor to behoid what things ate-within, leapeth torth ( as one 
would ſay)our of doors,and:goeth wandring to and 'ro.ſe:rching intothe deeds and words of other 
men,and by this means feedeth and fatterh (as it were )her own maliczons naughtineſle, For like as 
a hen chany times having meat enough within houle ier betore her, loveth togo into ſome corner, 
and there keepeth a pecking and ſcraping of the ground , 
To finde perhaps oxe filly barley corn 
As ſhe was wont and dung hill hereteforn ; 

even ſo theſe buſic Polypragmons, paſfing by thoſe ordinary ſpeeches and matters which are expoſed 
and openfor every man;nor regarding (I ſay) the reports and narrations which are tree tor each one 
ro diicourſe of, and which neither any man hath ro do,to forbid and watn them for to ask anden- 
uire of, nor will be diſpleaſed if peradventure he ſhould be demanded and asked the queſtion of 
hens 3 $oup and down 1h the mean time to gather and learn all the fecxer and hidden evils ofevery 
houſe, Cerres,a prety anſwer it was of an Xgyprian, and perrtinentto the purpoſe, who whenone 


asked him, what it was that he carried covered all over, andfo enwrapped within acloth: Mary 


(quorh he) covered itis even tor this caute. tharthou ſhoukdett not know what it is:And choukike+ 
wiſe.rhat art ſo buſie,wvhy doſt thou intermedle in that which is concealed?Be fure,that ifthere were 
no evillthecein, kept clote it ſhould notbe, And verily, it 1s nor the manner and culiome forany 
body roenrer boldly into the houle of another man, withonc knocking at the door , for which pur» 
pole we ule porters intheſe dayes ; wheteas m old time thers were rings and hemmers which ſerved 
cherurm,and by rapping atthegates.gave warning to thole within, roThne end thar no{tranger might 
meer the miſtreſs at uhawares inthe hall or mids of the honſe ; or: come ſuddentiy upon a virgin or 
yong damioſel her danghter,and find her our of her chamber; or raketome of rhe ſervants a beart 

or the wenches and chambermaids chiding andſconiding aloud: whereas a bune fellow loverha li 
to ftep ſecretly intoa houſe, for tolee and tearſuth :dxforders; 'and:you ſhall never know -bim: wit 
lingly'to come andiſee at honeft houſe and wellgoverned (though one ſhould call and pray him ne- 
verſo fair,) but ready he is todiſcover andſet abroad inthe view of the whole worid (uch thingsz 
for which we ule locks, keies, bolts, barres. portals and gate houſes, Thoſe windes (ſairh Ariſton) 
are wemoſt troubled and offended with , which drive open our cloaks and garments that cover us, 
or blow and whisk them over our heads : but buſie Po:ypragmons do lay abroad and diſplay 
not the cloaks of their neighbours nor their coats; bur diicover their walls, fer wide open 
their doors, and like a wind , pierce , creepe and enter ſotarre , asto thetender bodied and oft 
skipned maiden;ſearchingand inquiring in every bacchanallzin all dancings, waking and night feaſts, 
= _ macter £o raiſeſlanders of her, And as-one C/cox was nored by an old Conucall Poet upon 
e ge, 
- Whoſe hands were bothin Ftohe , 

| | But heart and minde in Clopidie , 

Bven of the ſpitit'of acurious and buhe perſon, is atone time in the ſtately palace of rich and 
m#ghty men,in 'the little houſes of mean and poor folk,in Kings Conrts,and in thebed-chamber of 


_ new wedded wives; it is inquiſitive inall matrers , ſearching atwelbrhe affaires of ftrangers and tra- 


vellers,as tegotiations of Lords and Rulers,and other-while-not withour danger of his own perſon, 
For much like as if a man upona kinteof wanton curioſity , will'needs be taſting of Acoxite or 
Libard-bain.to know(forſooth the quality of it,cometh by'2 miſchief, and dierh of ir before he can 
ktnow'any thirgrhereof; ſorhey thar love to be prying into the faults 'ofgrearperſons , many times 
overthrow themſelves before they come to any knowledge, For ſuch as cannot be content with 
the abundant raies and radiant beams ofthe Sunne which are ſpread foclear over all things, bur will 
needs ftriveand force themſelves impudently ro-look full upon rhe circle of his body , and auda- 
ciouſly willpreſume and venture to pierce his'brightneſſe , andenter into the very mids of his in- 
ward light, commonlydazzle their eyes, and become ark blind, And therefore well and properly 
aniwered Phjl;ppidesthe Writer of Comedies upon a time when King Ly/im-chus ſpake thus unro 
him; What wouldeſt thon haveme to impart unto'thee of my goods, 'Phrlippides > 'Whatit pleaferh 
Ju Majeſty (quoth'/he)1o ir be nothing of your ſecters, For to ſay a truth, the molt pledtanr and 

avtifnll things fimply,which belong to the eſtare of Kings, do ſhew withour, and are expoſedto 
theview and fight of every matito wit,their ſumptuous feaſts,cheir wealth and riches their magni- 
ficen port and pom inpublickplaces, their bonntifull favours, and liberallgifrs: bur is there any 
thing'ſecter andhiddenwithin, Takeheed I adviſe thee how thowapproch and come neer, beware 
(Ty) chat thou do nor tir and meddle therein, The 


Of Curioſity. 


The joy and mirth ofa Prince in proſperity cannot be concealed ; he cannot laugh when he is 
diſpoſed to play and be merry bur it is ſeen; neither when he mindeth and doth prepare toſhery 
ſome gracious tavour or to be bounritull unto any 1s his purpoſe hidden ; but mark what thing he 
keeperh cloſe and ſecrer, the {ame isterrible,heavy.ſtearn,unp/eafant, yea , miniftringno accefle nor 
cauſe of laughter: namely,rhe treaſure-houſe (as it were)of tome ranckor and teſtered anger ; a deep 
deligne or project of revenge; Jealouſie of his wite, ſome ſuſpicion of his ownſonne; or diffidence 
and diſtruſt in ſome of his mimions,favorires and friends, Fite from this black cloud thar gathereth 
ſo thick; for when ſoever that which is now hidden ſhall break forth, thou ſhalt ſee whar cracks of 
thunder and flaſhes of lightning wil enſue thereupon, Bur what be the means to avoid 1t?mary(eren 
as I ſaid before)to rurnand to withdraw thy curiohty another wayzand PR lly to ſet thy minde 
upon matters that are more honeſt and dele&able 3 Adviſe thy ſelf and confider curiouſly upon the 
creatures in heaven.in earth, in the air, and inthe ſea, Artthoudelighted inthe contemplationof 
oreat or ſmal things?if thou rake pleaſure ro beho:d the greater,bube thy ſelt abont the Sunne; ſeek 
where he goeth down, and from whence he riſeth; Search into the canſe of the mutationsin the : 
Moon, why it ſhould it ſo change and alter as it doth , like a man or woman? what the reaſonis 
that ſhe loſerh ſo conſpicuous a light ? and how it commeth to paſſe thar ſhe recovererh ic 


again ? 
How ts yay hath been out of fig *t 
That freſh ſhe ſeems ard doth appear with light? 
Firſt young and fair whiles tha (he is but new 
Tik round and full we ſee ker lovely hiew : 
No ſooner is her beauty at this height 
But fade ſhe doth anon,whowa: ſo bright , 
And by degrees ſhe doth decy caſe and wain 
Will at length ſhecomesto naught again, 
And theſe truly arethe ſecrets of nature, neither is the offended and difpleaſed with thoſe who cati 
find chem out, Dittruſteſt thou thy ſelf ro arrain unto thele great oy then ſearch into ſmaller 
matters. to Wit, what might the reaſon be that among trees and other plancs, ſome be alwaies freſh 
and green, why they flouriſh at all times , and be cl:d intheir gay clothes , ſhewing their riches in 
every ſeaſon of the yeer; why others again be one while like unto them in this their pride and glory, 
bur afterward you ſhall havethem again like nnto anill husband in his houſe; nameks land our all 
at once, and ſpending their whole wealth and ſubltance at one time, untill they be poor, naked, and 
beggerly for it ? Alſo what is the cauſe thar ſome bringtorrh their fruit long-wiſe, 'ochers cornered, 
and others reund or circular?But peradventure thou haft no mind co buſie thy ſelf and mieddle 
intheſe matters, becauſe there is no hurt nor dangerat allinthem, Now if thete beno remedie, 
bur char curiokity ſhouldever apply it ſelf to ſearch into evill things, afrer the m:inner of ſome vene- 
mous ſerpentzwhich loveth to feed, to live and converſe in peſtilent woods, ler us lead and dire& ir 
rothe reading ofhiſtories,and preſent unro it abundance and tore of all wicked a&s , lewd and fin- 
full deeds, There ſhall Curiofity finde the ruines of men,the waſting and conſuming oftheir ate, 
the ipoil of waves and other women, the decirfull craines of ſervantsro beguilrheir maſters, the ca- 
lumniations and (landerous ſurmiſes raiſed by friends, poiſoning caſts envie, jealouſfie, ſhipwrack and 
overthrow of houſes,calamities and utter undoivg of Princes and great rulets; Satisfie thy ſelf here > 
with ro the full , and take thy pleaſure therein as much as thou wi!r never ſhaltthoutrouble or 
grieve any of thy friends and acquaintance in ſo doing, Burt itſhou!d ſeem that curioſity delighterh 
not inſuch naughty things that be very old and long fince done; bur in thoſe which be fre(Þ, fire 
pew, hot andlately committed , as joying moret9 behold.new Tragedies. As for Comedies and 
matters of mirth, ſhe is nor ercarly deſirous to be acquainted with ſuch, And cherefore, if a man do 
make report of a marriage.ci{courſe of a ſolemn ſacrifice, or of a good!y ſhew or pompe that was ſer 
forth , the curious buhe-body (whom we ſpeak of) will take ſmall regard thereto, and hear it but 
coldlyand negligently, He will ſay that the moſt part ofall this he heard already by others,and bid 
him who relareth ſuch narrations.to paſle them oyer, or bebrief, and cut off many circumſtances, 
Marie it one that fits by him chance to ſera tale on end, and begin to tell him there was a maiden 
defloured,or a wife abnſed in advltery : if he recount of ſome proceſle of law or ation commen- 
ced.of diſcord and variance berween two brethren; you ſhall ſee him then not to yawn and gape 4s 
though he had liſt toſleep, you ſhall not perceive him tonod; he will make no excuſear all chat his 
leiſure will not ſerve to hear our the tale, 
Bat bids ſay on, and tell us more * 
And cloſe he holds his ear ther efore, 
So that this ſentence, 
How ſooner mach are ill newes underſtood , 
R And heard by men ( alas) than tidings £ ood | 
1s well and truly verified of theſe curious Polypragmons, For like ascupping elaſles , boxes, and 
ventoſes,drayy the worſt matter ont of the fleſh; even ſo, the ears ofcurious and buhe folk, are wil- 
lingtoreceive and admit the moſt lewd and naughrtieſt ſpeeches that are : or rather, ro ſpeak more 
properly,as Towns and Cities have certain curſed and unlucky gates, at which they ſend out malefa- 
ctors to Cxecntion, carry and throw forth their dung, ordure, firhineſſe, and cleanſings — 
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but never cometh in or goeth out that way , any thing that pure is and holy; ſemblably, the ears of 
theſe curious incermediers be of the ſame nature : for there entreth and paſſerh into them nothing 
that is honeſt, civil and lovely ; but the bruit and rumours of cruel murders have acceſle unto them, 
and chere make aboad,bringing therewith wicked,abominable,profane and curſed reports:and as one 
ſaid: 
T he onely bird that in my houſe doth ever chant and ſing 
Both night and day is dolefull moanymuch ſorrow and wailing, 
So this is the Muſe,Syrene.and Mere-mard alone. that Bulie folk have;nenther 15 there any thing that 
they hearkento more willingly: for Cunoſity 1s an uchingdehire to hear ſecrers and hidden mat- 
rers:and wel you wor that no manwill lightly concealany good thing that he hath ;conlidering thar 
many times we make ſemblance of good parcs chat be not inus. And therefore the bulie incermedler 
who is ſo def:rous to know and hear ofeviis. is/ubje&rothat which the Greeks call 6#% argtoxexia, 
a vice, choſen germain or filter rather to envieand eye-biung , Foxaſmuch as envie 43 nothung elſe, 
burche erieffor another mans good: and the foreſaid 1; euptoxaxia, the joy tor his harm: and verily 
both theſe infirmities proceed from an untoward root, even another untamed vice and ſavage dii- 
poſition,to wit, malignity ormalice, And this we know well , thatſo irkſome and odious 1t is to 
every man for ro bewray and reveal the ſecrets,evils and vices which he hath, that many men have 
choſen to die, rather than to dilcover and open unto Phyſicians any of their hidden maladies, 
which hey carry about them, Now -tuppoſethar Hera-litns or Eroſiſtratus the Phylicians;nay Aeſ- 
culapins himſelf whiles he was a mortall man ſhould come to an houſe furniſhed with drugs, medi- 
cines and inftruments requiſite for the cure of diſeales,and ask whether any man there had a Fiſtula 
in Ano, that is,an hollow and hidden ulcer within hisfundament? Orif ſhe be a woman, , whether 
ſhe have a cankeronsſore within her matrice:(albeit in this art ſuch inquikcive curiofty1s a ſpecial 
means.making for the good & health of the tick) ea-h one I ſuppoſe would be ready to hunt & chaſe 
away from the houſe ſuch a Phyfician,whounſent for,and helors any need required,came upon his 
own accord ard motion ina bravery to enquire and learn other toiks maladies, What ſhall we 
ſay then to theſe buſie medlers, who enqmre of anarher the ſelt-ſame infirmities and worle too ? 
Not ofany minde at al to cure and heal the ſame, bur onely to dere&and {er them abroad;In which 
reſpe& they are by good right the molt odious perſons inthe world, For we hardly can abide Pub- 
Iicanes, Cuſtomers, and Tol-gatherers, butare mightily offended with them, not when they exact 
of us, and cauſe u;'to pay roll for any commodities or wares that ace openly broughtin ; bur when 
hey keep afertetting and ſearching tor ſuch things as be hidden, 8&meddle wich the waresand car- 
riages of othermen: notwithſtanding that law granteth apd publick authority alloweth them ſoro 
do ; yea, and if they do it not, they tuſtain loſſeand dammagethemſelves, Bur concrariwile, theſe 
curious felloyes lettheir own bulinefſe alone , and paſſe nor which end goes forward;caring not to 
hinderthemſelves,whiles they be incentive to the affaizes of, other men, Seldome go theyinto the 
Country , for-that they cannor endure the quietneſs and Rill Ailence of the wild and ſolitary fields, 
Burif haply aſter a.long time they make aſtact thither, theycaſt aneyerto their neighbours vines, 
ratherthan torheir own; they enquire how. many beeves or oxen of his died? or what quantity of 
wine ſowred under his hand?and no ſooner ate they full oftheſe news, but into the Ciry they trudge 
and make haſte again, As tor the good farmer and painſull husbandman indeed, he is nor very willing 
rogtve ear unto thoſenews , which without his hearkning after come trom the Ciry of the own ac- . 
cord, andarebrought unto him, forhis ſaying is : 
My ditcher will anon both tell audtalk 
upon what poruts concluded was the peace , 
For now the knave about ſuchnewes doth walk,, 
| - And bu ſie he, to l'ften doth not ceaſe, 
Bur intruch , cheſe buſte-bodies,avoiding countrey-lifeand husbandry, as a vain trade and fooliſh 
occupation,aco!d manner of living, which bringeth forch nogreat and tragjcall matcer. intrude and 
chruſt chemſelves into the high Courts of Juſtice,the Tribunal-ſeats,the Market-place and Publike- 
pulpits where ſpeeches be made unto the people , great aſſemblies, and the molt frequented quar- 
rer of the Haven where the Ships ride at Anchor , what: Nonewes? faith one ofthem. How now? 
Were you not this morning at the Market or in the Common-place? What then: How think you, 
15 nor the City mightily changed & transformed within theſe three houres ? Now if it chance that 
ſome oneor other make an overture,and have ſomething to ſay as touchirg thoſe points, down he 
alights on foor from his horſe, he embraceth the man, kiſſerh him, andthereſtands attending and 
givingearunto him, Bur ſay that theparty whom he thus encountreth and meeteth upon the 
way tell himthat hehath no newes toreport: what ſai't thou? (will he inferre again, and that in 
diſpleaſure and diſcontentment:)Werr not thou inthe Market-place of late? Didſi not thou paſſe by 
the Princes court? Hadft thou no talk or conferene atall with thoſe that came our of Italy ? Inre- 
ard of ſuch therefore as theſe, I hold well with the Magiſtrates of the City Locri, and commenda 
aw ottheirs: Thar if any Kitizen hadbeen abroad in the Countrey, and upon hisretury homede- 
manded what news? he ſhou'd have a fine ſer on his head, For like as Cooks pray for nothing, bur 
good ſtore of farlings to ki!l for the-Kirchin , and Fiſhmongers plenty of fiſhes ; even ſo 
curious and buſie people with fora world of troubles and a number of affaires. oreatnewes, alrera- 
tions and changes ot State : rotheendrhat they might evermore be movies of gain, 40 chaſe 
an 
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and hunt afrer.yea and to kill, Welland wilely thereforedid theLaw-giver of the Thurians,when 
he gave order and forbad expreſlyz That no Citizen thouid be taxed, nored 'by mane, or ſcoffed ar 
upon the Stage in any Comedie, fave onely aduſkerers and chele buire per.ons, © For \urel advu'cery 
may be compared well toa kindeof curiofity,ſear. hing mto the pleainces of anorher: lecking (I ay ) 
ns» enquiring into thole matters which arekept ſecret, and concealed r-mthe view ofthe whole 
world. And as for cutiofity,it {eemeth to be a reſolution 0! toofeneſs, like apalfie or corrnption,a 
detection of ſecrets and layzng them naked? For it 1s an ordinary thing witch tho'e who be inquiſ- 
tive and defixous of many newes for to be blabs aifo of their tongnes , andto be pratlibe abroad; 
which is thereaſon that Pyrþagoras in iv ng yong men hive yeers tilen-e , which he called Echemy- 
chia, Abſtinence from all ipeech, or holding of rheir rongue, Pr Tue 
Moreorer.itcannor otherwiſe be choſen, bucthat ſoul and curſed language alſo ſhou'd accompa-» 
ny curiofity;for look what thing ſoever butie bodies | hear willingly, the ſame they love to teiland 
blur out as quickly;and ſuch thingsas with deſire and care they gatherfrom one, they uttet co ano- 
ther with joy : Wheteupon rcometh to paſſe , that over and above other mc onvreniences which 
this vice miniftreth unto thenvrhat are givento ir, an impediment it is rotheir on appetite, For 
as they defireto know much; to every man obſerzeth chem;is beware cf chem,” and erdeayopeth 
ocanceal 4ll from them, :; Neirher arethey willing to do anyrhing in theit tight, nor d| iohtedto 
olighr in their hearing; but if there be any queſtion in hand to be debated, or bulinefle to be 
conſidered and conſulted of, all men are content to put off the conclukon and reſolution tihto ano- 
ther time;znamely,unrill che curions and bulie'perſonibe our of the way, Ant ſay, that whiles men 
are inſad. and (e-rer conference,or abour lome ſerious bukineſle:there ch ance-one of theſe buke bo- 
dies to come. inplace.preſencly allis huſht,andevery thing is removed afide and hidden, no other- 
wiſe than folkare wont to ſer ont of the way viRuals/ where a cart doth hatnc, of when they ee 
her ready to run'by; inſomuch as man eunesthoſe thirigs which other meti may bochhear and lee 
fafely.the ſamemay not be done or ſaid by them onely, Theretgre alſo ir fok;6werh by good con- 
ſequence thaba bute and curious perion 1s commonly ſofarre out ofcredit.chi#t no man is willing-to 
truſt himfor-anyrhipg .in ſach ſorr,that we commit onr lettefs miſfive and fone manuall,ſooner to. 
onr ſervants and meerftrangets,chanto ourtriends afid fathithars, if we perceive them oIven t9.t is 
humor of mach medling, / Bur that worthy Knight Bel-+-phontzs was to farce from this , that he 
would not break open thaſe/letrers-which he cartied;though they were written againſt himleF,bur 
forbare to touch the Kings epilile, no lefle thary he abtained rom the Queen his wife cyen by one 
and the ſameverue of Continence, For ſurely, curioſity is # Kind of incontinency,, afwell as is 
adulrery;and-rhis moreover it hath beſides , that joyned there is with it, mach folly and extream 
wenn:diminPen were ir not a-patt (thinkyon)of exceedingblockiſh ſenſtlefneſſe; yea,and madnefſe 
uithe higheſt degreezto pafle byto womenthat be common, atid every where tobehad; and 
themto makemeans withgrear' colt and expence;to ſoine one kept under lock and key, and beſides 
ſumptuous : norwithftanding it-fall out many times that fuchianone is 'as ill-favovred as the is 
fou}? Semblably, and evemtheſamedo onr curious folk: rhey omit and caſtbehind them many fair 
and goodly fights to behold, many excellenr'leQtures worth rhe hearing, many dilputations , dif- 
courſes, honelt exerciſes and paltimes3but in other mens lettersthey keep a puddering they open and 
read themthey ſtand like eaves droppers under their neighborirs walles,hearkening what is done or 
faid within, they are ready to intrudethemſelves to hfien what whit rirg there is between (er 
vants of the houte;wharfſecret talethere is amonghlly women when rhey be it ſome od corner. &, 
as many times they are by this means not free from danger; (6 alwayes they meet with ſhame & in- 
famy. And therefore very expedient it were for{uch curious folk, it they would ſhift off and pur by 
this vice of theirs, efrfoonsro'call to mind (as much as they can) wharrthey have eicher known' 
or heard by ſuch inquifition: forif (as Simonides was wont to ſay) that whenhe came(afte! ſome 
time berween) to open his desks and coffers, he found one which was appointed' for gifts andre- 
wards alwayes fall;the other ordained forthanks and thegraces void andempry: fo. a min after a 
good time'paſt, ſet open'the ftore-houle ofcunio(ity, and ook into it what is therein , andſceir 
roppe full of many unprofitable; vain and unpleaſant thi! g83 peradrenture the very outward fighr 
and face thereof will diſcontent an& offend him, appearing in every reſpe& (o loveleffe androyiſh 
as itis. Go to then: if one ſhonld ſer'in hand ro turn over leaf by leaf the Books of ancient 
Writer*,and when he hath picked forth andgathered cur the warlt, make one Volume of} altoge- 
ther,to wit,of thoſe headlefle & unperie& veries of Hoxey, which happly begin with a ſhort ſylia- 
ble.and therefore be called 4xepaxe}: or of the ſolaeciſmes & incongrvines' whi: h be found in Trage- 
dies : or of the undecent and incemperate ſpeeches which Archaochas framed againſt women, 
whereby he defamed and ſhamed humfelf :. were he not (1 pray you) worthy of this Tragicall 
curſe: 


A Fout-illrakethee thog lewd wretch, 
thar loorſs to colleft 
T he faults of \ mort «ll nit now dead , 
the living toinfeft, | 
but to ler theſe maledi&tions/alone. cerres this treaſuring and ſcoring up by him of othet mens errors 
and mildeeds,isboth unſeemly;andalſo unprofitable: mnch like unto that City which Ph-lipbyilr of 


purpoſe, and peop!ed it with the moſt wicked, gracelefſe , and incorrigible perſons that were in his 
times 


= Of Curioſity 
rn time.Calling it Poneropolis when he had ſo done, And therefore theſe curious medlers in collect 
andeathering together on all ſides the err ours, imperte&tions, detaulrs, and ſolarciimes ( 381 may to 
fay) not of veries or Poems, bur of other mens lives, make of their memory a moſt unpleaſant Ar- 
chive or Regilter, and uncivill Record, which they eyercarry about them, And like as at Rome, 
ſoine therebe who never caſteye toward any fine pictures, or goodly flatues, no nor {Oo much ag 
make any account to cheapen beautifull boies and faire wenches which there ſtand to belold, bur ra- 
cher go up and down che market where monſters in nature are to be bought, ſecking and learning out 
vwhere be any that want legs, whoſe armes and elbows curve the contrary way l1ke unto cats; or 
who have three eyes apeecein their heads, or be headed like unto the Oltcich : takivg pleature (I 
iay © to ſee ifthere be borne 
A mungrell mixt of divers ſorts, 
Falſe births,unkind,or ſtrange aborts, 
Bur if a man ſhould bring them to ſee ſuch fights as theſe ordinarily, the very thing it ſelfe would 
;oone give them enough, yea, and breed a loathing inthem of ſuch vglymonſters ; even fo it farech 
with thoſe who buſie themſelves and meddle inſearching narrowly into the impertecons of other 
mens lives. thereproaches of their Rocks and kindred,the taulrs,errours, and troubles that have hap» 
nedin otherhouſes 3 if they call to mind whar like detects they have found and known betoretime, | 
they ſhall ſoon find that their former obſervations have done them ſmall pleaſure, or wrought them 
as little profit, : 

But the greateſt, meanes to divert this vicious paſſonis uſe and cuſtome ; namely, if we begina 
ereat way off,and long beforeto exerciſe and acquaint ourſelves in a kind of continency in this be- 
halfe.and ſolearne to temper and rule ovr ſelves ; forſurely uſe it was and cuftome that cauſed this 
vice to get ſuch an headzencreafing daily by little and lirrle,and growing from worſe to worſe : Bur 
how and atter what manner we ſhould be invred to this purpole, we ſhall ſee and underſtand as we 
treatof Exerciſe withall, 

Fir and formoſt therefore, begin we will at the ſmalleſt and moſt lender things, and which moſt 
quickly may be effeted, For what matter of difficulty is it for a man in the way as he travelleth, 
notto amule and buſiehis head in reading Epitaphs orinſcriptions of Sepulchers ? Or what paine is 
it forus as we walk alongthe galleries.co paſle over with our eyes the writings upon the walls ; tup- 
poting thus much ſecretly within ourſelves, as a maxime or generallrule: That there is no good- 
nefſe no pleaſure nor profit at allin ſuch writings: For there you may read, That ſome ove doth re- 
'member another, and make mention of him by way of hearty commendations in good part; or 
ſuch an one is the beft friend that I have, and manyother ſuch hke mortoes are there to be teen and 
read, full of rozes and vanities, which at- firſt ſeems not to do any hurrif one read them) . bur in 
rrath ſecretly they do much harme, inthat they breed in us acuſtome and defire to 1eck after need= 
leſle and impertinent matters, For like as hunters ſuffer not their hounds to range ouc of order, 
nor to follow every ſent, but kegp them up and hold them in by their collars, reſerving by thar 
meanes their ſmelling pure and neat,alrogether for their proper worke, tothe end that they ſhould 
be more eager and hot to trace the footing of their game,and as the Poet faith, 

With ſext moſt quick, of noſethrils after kind, 1 

Thetraits of beaſt ſo wild,in chaſe tofind; =T | 
Evenſo, we ought to cut off rheſe excurſions and fooliſh traines that curious folke make to heare 
and ſee every thung ; to keep them ſhort ( Iſay) and turne them another way to the leeing and hea- 
ring only of that which is good and profitable, Alſo, as we obſerve in Eagles and Lions, That 
whnes they go upon the ground they draw their talons and claws inward, for feare leſt they ſhould 
dull the ſha ge and weare the points thereof ;ſoconfdering that curioſity hath a certainquick 
conceitand fine edge (as it were) apt to apprehend and know many things, let us take heed that we 
do not imploy and blunc the ſameinthe worſt and vileſ of all others, 


Secondly, we are to accuſtome our ſelves as we paſle by another mans doore, not to lookin, not ; 


— 
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ro caſt our eyes to any thing whatſoever thar there is : for that the eye is one of the hands that cu- 
riofity uſeth, Butler usalwaies have inreadinefſe and thinke upon the Apophthegme of Xenocrates, 
who was wont to lay, That it skilled nor, but was all one, whether we ſet ourteer or eyes within 
che houſe of another man, Forit is neither meer and juſt, noran honeſt and pleaſant hehr,ac:ording 
totheold verſe, 
My friend or ſtranger, whatever you be, 
| You ſhall within. all things deformed ſee, | 
And what be thoſe forthe moſt part which are ſeenin houles ? Diſhes, trenchers, and ſuch like u- 
renſils and ſmall veſſels lying on the bare ground, or one upon another diſorderly : rhe wenches 
| ſeranddoing juſtnothing: and lightly aman ſhall nor find ordinarily ought of importance or de- 
light, Now thevery caſt of theeye upon ſuch things doth therewith turne away the mind ; thein- 
rentive looking thereupon is unſeemly, and the uſing thereof Rarke naught, Diogenes verily upon a 
time ſeeing Dioxippus, when he entred in his triumphant chariot into the city for winning the belt 
priſeat the Olympian games, how as he rode he could not chuſe bur ſer his eye upon a certaine | 
faire damozell, who was inplace to behold this pompe and ſolemne entrance of his, but evermore 
hiseye followed her, whether ſhe weze before or behind him: Behold ( quoth he ) our viRtorions 
and criumphant champion, how a young wench hath him ſure enough by the neck, and doth writhe 
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hin which way ſhe Lult Semblably, ſee you nor how theſe curious tolke have their necks bended 
aide at every {oolilh fight, and how they turne abou with each vanity that hey heare and ſee, 
after once they have gorren an habit or cultome, to looke every way and tocatry a ronling eye in 
their heads ? But ip mine opinion, it 15 NOT Iifece that our ſenſes ſhould gad and wanderabroad, 
like a wild and uncavghe girle, but when realon hath lent 1t toreh to tome bubneſle ; afrer it hath 
been there imployed and done the errand about. which it was er, to returne tpeedily againe unco her 
miliris the ſouie, and make report how ſhe hath ſped, and what ſhe hath done? And then after- 
wards to ſtay at home decentlylike a modelt waiting-maiden, giving attendance upon reaſon, and 
ready alyaies at her command, But now bapnerh thar which Sophocles faith, 

The hcad-ſtrong jades that will no bit abide, 

Hate him perforce whoſhowld them reine 4nd guid, 
The ſenſes having nct met with good infiruRions(as I ſaid before Jaor been trained ro right waies, 
ron before reaſon vpon their own accord, and drayy with chem many times theunderiianding, and 
ſend it headlony atter ſuch things asare noi ſeemely and decent, Andrheretore falſe is chat which is 
commonly reported of Democritus the Philolopher: namely, that willingly he dimmed and quen- 
ched (as it were) his own (ight, by fixing his eyes faſt _ a hery and ardent mirror, to take the re- 
verberation of the light from thence, to the end that they ſhould not difturbe the:mind, bycallivg 
outettſoones the inward incelligence, but ſufferit ro keep houfe within, and to be employed inob= 


jeQs intelleuall, as if the windows that regardrhe (reer and high way were ſhut up, Howbeit 


molt true it is;that thoſe who for the moſt pare 0cupy their underſtanding, have leatt uſe of rheir 
ſenſes: which is the reaſon that in o'd time they both builded the remples of the Muſes, that is ta 
ſay, houſes ordained for ftndents, which they named Mſg, as far as they couid from Cities and 
ereat crowns: and alſo called the night Exp"rere, as ane would lay. atriend rolage advice apd coun- 
ell; as wppoling thatquier reit, repoſe, and tinefle trom alldifturbance make very much for con- 
remplation,and invention of thoſe things that we fiudy andleck tor. 

Moreover.no harder matter is jt.por of greater difficulty than the reſt, whenin the openmarket- 
place or common hall.men aze athigh words.reproaching and revikng ove another.not to approach 
and come neere unto them. Alſo if there be any great concourie and running of people rogerher 
upon ſome occaſion, not to ſtir at all but fit ul, or if chon arg notable ro concamneand rulethy y rs 
roriſeup and go thy. waies, Fox ſurely gaine thou ſhalt no good at allby intermedling with ſuch 
buhe and conhiefome perions ; but contrariwiſe, much teyit mazett rhou reape by rurning away ſuch 
curiofity.inreprefling the {ame andconfirajning it by ule and cuftome to obey reaſon. Havingmade 
ae ger entrance and beginning, to proceed now ynto farther and fronger exerciſe, ir were very 
hood, 


whenloererthere 1s 3ny play exhibited upon rhe Kage 3na frequent Theater, where there is . 


aſſembled a great audience to heaxe and ſee ſome worthy marcer for to paſſe by ir, and to back thy 
friends who ſollicite thee to go thither with them, tor rolee euher one dance excellent well,or to i& 
a Comedy ; nor {o much asc0rurne back when thou heareft fome great ſhour'and our-cty, either 
from our of the race or the grand-cirque, where the hoxie-running 1s held for theprize, For like as 
Socrates gave Countell ro forbeare thole meats which provoke men roeare when chey are not hun- 
gry, andrhole drinks which incite folke to drinke'when they haveno thirſt ; even ſo, we onghtto 
avoid and beware how we eitherſee or heare any thing whatſoever, which may either draw or hold 
us thereto. when there is no need at all thereot, The noble prince Cyr would nor ſo mach as fee 
faire Lady Pa»thea,and when Araſpesone of his courtiers and minions made report unto him.that 
ſhe was 2 woman of incomparable beauty, and therefore worthy to be looked on : Nay, rather 
(quoth he) tor that cau'e I oyght to torbeaxe the fight of ber ; for it by yoor perſwafion I ſhould 
yeeld to go and {ce her, it may peradventure fall out fo that ſhe her ſelfe might rempr and induce me 
againe tO repaJce unto her 3 exen then haply whey I ſhall not haveſuch leyure, yea, and tic by her, 
and keep hercompany, neglecting in the meane time the weighty affairs of Srate, Inlikemannes 
Alexander the Great would nor come within the fight of King Dari bis wife noryithſtanding that 
ſhe was reporied unto him forto be a moſt gallznt and beautifull Lady : Her mothes an ancienc 
Dame and elderly matron he didnor ſlick to \ifite,bur the young gentlewoman ker daughter(freſh, 
taire,and joung ) he could not be brought ſo much as once to ſee, As for us, we cancaſta wanton 
eyelecretly into the coaches and horle-licters of wives and women as they ride, we can look out of 
our windows, and hang with our bodies halfe forth, to rake the full view of them as rhey paſſe by : 
andall this while we think we commit no taulr.ſnfferwg our curious eye and wandring mind toflide 
and rup to every thing, | 
Moreorer, 1t is meet apd expedient forthe exerciſe of juſtice, otherwhiles ro omit that which 
welland jully might be done ; to the end that'by that means a man may acquaint himlelfe tg keep 
tar off from doing or taking any thing unjuſtly, Like as it makerh much for temperance and cha- 
{ury,to abſtaipe otherwhiles tramche ule of a mans own wie, that thereby he might be never mo- 
vedtolult after the wife,of his neighbour; taking this courſe bkewile again curioſity, Rriveand 
erdeavour ſometimes to make ſemblance asabough thou did{t neuher hearenor feethaſerhings that 
properly concerne thy ſelfe : And if a man.come and bring thee a tale of matters concernin? rhine 
own houſho'd, letir paſſe, and put it.over. yea. and thoſe words which ſeemeto have been ſpoken 
25 touching thine own perion.caft them behind,and give no eare thereto, For default of this difcre- 
t10n, 1t wasthe inquifiti ecuriofity of King Ocdipzs, which intangled and enwrappedbimiin _— 
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dingereat calamities and miſeries : for when he would needs know who himſelfe was, as 1t he had 
been not a Corinthian, but aſtranger, and would needs go therefore to the Oracle to be reſolved, 
he mer with Lai#s his own fatherby the way, whom hellew, and (o eſpouled his ownmother, by 
whole meanes he came to be King of Thebes: andeven then when he ſeemed to be a molt happy 
man, he could nor ſo ſtaybur proceeded further to enquire concerning himſelfe,norwithſtanding his 
wite did what ſhe poſſibly could to diſſwade him from it; bur the more earnelt ſhe was with him 
that way,the more inſtant was he with an old man who was privy to all, uſing all means to enforce ! 
him for to bewray that ſecret: at length when the thing ir ſelfe was ſo pregnant, chat it brought , 
+ him into fartherſuſpition,and withall when the ſaid old man cried our in this manner, 

Alas, how am I at th: point perforce 

To utter that which will cauſe great remorſe ? 
The King ſurpriſed ill wich his humour of curiotity, notwithſtanding he was vexed at the very 
hearrt,antwered, | 


And I likewiſe for my part am 4s neare 
To beare 4s much,but yet I muſs to heave, | 
So bitter-ſweer is that itching-\mart humour of curioſity. likeunto an ulcer or ſore,which the more 
it is rubbed and ſcratched; the more itbleedeth and bloudierh ir ſelfe, Howbeit he that 1sdelivered 
from this diſeaſe,and beſides of nature mild and gentle, ſo long as he is ignorant and knowerh not 
any evill accident,may thus lay, 
O bleſſed Saint, when evils are paſt and gone, 
How ſage and wiſe art thou,oblivion, | 
And therefore wemutt by little and little accuſtome our ſelves to this, that when there be any let- 
ters brought unto us, we do not open them preſently and ingreat haſte, as many do, whoif their 
hands be not quick enough todo the teat,ſettheir teerh ro,and gnaw inſunderthe threds that ſewed | 
them up faſt, Alſo if there be a meſlenger comming toward us from a place with any tidings, that 
werun not to meer him. no: io much as onceriſe and ſtir for the matter ; and if a friend comeun- 
to thee ſaying, I have ſome news to tell you of : yea marry ( muſt you ſay againe ) bur I had rather 
that you brought me ſomething indeed that were profitable,truitfull;and commodious, Iremember | 
upona time when I declaimed and read a le&ture at Rowe,that Oratour Ruſt14s,whom afterwards 
Domitianpur to death for envythar he bare to his glory, happenedro be there to heare me : Now ; 
in the midſt of my LeRure there came into the place a ſouldier with letters trom the Emperour, , 
which hedelivered to Ruſtizs aforeſaid, whereupon there was great filence in the{-hoole, and I my 
ſeife madeſome pauſe whiles he might read rheletter, bur he would not read it thenznor {o much as 
breaker open before I had made an end of my diſcourie,and diſmifledthe auditory: ior whi. hall 
the company there preſent highly praiſed and admired the gravity of the man, Now tif one do | 
feed and nouriſh all that he can, (be it bur inlawfull and allowable things) this veine ard humorr 
of curiofity,ſo as thereby it becommeth in the end mighty and violent, it will not be an eahe marrer 
to refiraine and hold it in when it ſhall breake out and runonend to ſu. hthings as be unlawfull and 
forbidden, by reaſon char it is ſo uſed already to intermeddle and be doing, But ſuch men as thele 
break open and unſealelerters (as Iſaid) intrudethemſelves into the ſecret counſels cf their friends}, 
they willneeds diſcover and ſee thoſe Tacred myſteries which it is not lawfull for ro ſee; in place 
wWhereunto there is no lawfull accefſe they love to be walking; enquire they do 1nto the1ecret 
deeds and words of Kings and Princes ; and notwithſtanding there be nothing in the world that 
cauſeth tyrants,who muſt of neceffiry know all,ſo odious asthis kind of people,who be calledtheir 
eares 3 (promoters,l meane, and ſpies) who heare all and bring all unto rheireares, The firſt that 
ever had abour him theſe Oraconſtes (as a man would ſay,Princes eares) was Dar: the yonger 3 a : 
Prince diſiruſting him{elfe,ſuſpeRting alſo and tearing all men, As for thoſe which were called Pro- 
ſagogidz,that is to ſay, Courtiers,Spies and Enformers, the Dionyſ61, tyrants of Sicily, intermingled ) 
ſuch among the Syracuſians : whereupon, when the Stare was altered, thoſe were the firſt that che , 
Syracuſians apprehended and maſſacred, Alſo thoſe whom we call Sycophants are of the confra— | 
ternity,houſe,and linage of theſe curious perſons, fave only this difference there is, that Sycophants 
enquire whatevill any man hath either defgned or committed ; whereas our Polypragmons hear- 
kenaſter and diſcover the very calamities and miſadventures of their neighbours. which happen e- 
ven againſt their will and purpole : and whenthey have ſo done, ſet them abroad to the view of the 
whole world, Furthermore,it is faid,that the name Aliterius came up firſt by occaſion of this over- 
much medling.called Curiohty, For when there was ( by all likelihood ) agreat famine at Athens, 
they thathad corne kept it in and would not bring it abroad to the market, bur privily and in the 
night ground the {ame 1nto meale within their houſes : Now theſe tellows, named Alire-ii, would | 
go up anddowncloſely hearkening where the querne or mill went, and thereupon rcoke the ſaid 
name, Semblably.as it is reported,the name of Sycophants aroſe upon the like occaſion: for when 
there was a law made. forbidding that any figs ſhould be carried forth out ofthe land, ſuch promo- 
rers as bewrayed the delinquents, and gave information againlt thoſe that conveighed figs away, | 
were alſo thereupon called Sycophants, To conclude therefore, ir were notunprofitable for theſe , 
curious Polypragmons (of whom we have diſcourſed allthis while) to know thus much ; Thatthey | 
might be aſhamed inthemſclves ro benored for manners and profeſſion to be like unto thoſe who | 
are accounted the moſt ogious and hate{yll perſons in the world, | 
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Of the tranquillity and contentment of mind. 


The Summary. 


N this Treatiſe a man may ſee the excellent diſcomrſes and moſt ſound arguments of Morall Philoſophy; 

the ſcope whereof 1s to make ſcholars and ſtudents therein reſolute; andto keepthew from wAvering ard 
tottering to and fro 3 noawithit anding that either the thie were ready to fall upon their heads, or the earth 
to chinks and open under their feet, True it ts, tha: inthis placePlurarch ſheweth ſufficiently whas blind- 
nefſeth:re is in humane wiſaome when the queſtion 15 to pronounce and peake preciſely, Whexein confifteth 
true repoſe and aſſuredfelicity ? For toteach a nean whons he calleth vertnous, to ſrarch for contentment 
and quiet reſt in his own reaſongpere 4s much as to fetch light out of darkneſſe.and life ont of death it ſelfe. 
And therefore ( for this time) needleſſe it is to treat long upon this point, conſidering that we mind not to 
diſpute or declare how inſufficient humane learning and Philoſophy is 1n compariſon of true Divinity and 
Theology, For the preſent this may ſuffice, that ſeeing he was no better than a pigan who hath difþmted 
of this theame, let us receive both this diſcomr ſe and other ſuch, wherein he endeavonrerh to withds aw ns 
from vice.and bring us unto vertue, 45s written ard penned by a man, guided and condutted by a dims and 
darke light : in which notwit hſt a:ding appeare certaine ſparks of the truth, which as they are not a"{e to 
(hew the way ſufficiently.ſo they give themro underſtand, who be far remote from the true light, how neſe+ 
ralle and wretched they are every way. Proved he kad befire, that Flattery, Choler, andC Kriofity are vi- 
ces that overturne the ſoule np-/ide down, andtranſport it ſo far off, that it is not at home, nor miſtris of 
her ſelfe: and after he kad taught how a man might reclaime and redyce her ag aine to her own houſe, he 
treateth now of thoſe meanes whereby ſhe may be kept quiet, peaceable, joyous, and contented within, For 
the effefting hereof,at the very entry of this Treatiſe, be propoſeth one expedient meane to attaine thereto, 
requiring that a man ſhould fortifie and defend his mind with reaſons againſt the evils and dangers to cone: 
then he confut eth the Epicureans, whofor to ſet a manin peace would mks him blockifh, ſenſeleſſe, ard 
good for nothing : he anſwereth likewiſe to thoſe who are of optnion, that a man may find a certaine kind of 
7acation and impaſſibility without all trouble and moleſtation: which done, he ſhewerh that rgaſon well ru- 
led and ordered is the fo.rndation and ground of our tranquillity: and all in one and the ſame traine, he 
teacheth how a man may be furniſhed and aſſiſted with this reaſon, Having thms ſufficiently in generall 
termes diſcourſed of theſe premiſes, he d1th particulariſe and decipher the ſame point by point, giving fif- 
teen ſeverall counſels, whereby a man may attaine tothis contentment and rendef Spirit ; the which we 
have diſtinggiſhed particularly, and ſhewed in each one the ſubſtance of them, which 1 thought not got 
inſert in this place, becanſethe Summary ſPowld no: exceed ov er-much, F arthermere the ſaideownfels be 
enrichedwith notable ex 5ſomilitudes and ſemtences; which (no doubt ) wonld have beer much more 
forcible and effettuall, if the principle indeed had beenjoyned therewith, to wit, true piety and religion? 
which hat h been cleane omitted by the Author, who indeed never knew what was the only true” and perfe## 
tranquillity of the ſole, Howbeit zwonderfull it ir, how he ſhould proceed ſo fir as he doth, having no othey 
help and meanes but his own ſelfe: which may ſo much the better ſerve onr turnes, confgdering thar we 
have aids and guides far more excellent to bring us ſafer, as to make entry, and take 4ſ[nred poſſeſſion of 
that ſoveraigne good and felicity whereof he here ſpeaketh. 


Of the tranquillity and contentment of mind. 
PLuTARCH to PACC1us ſendtth greeting : 


Ver-late it was before I recewed your letter herein you requeſted me to writs ſomewhat 

as touching the Tranquillity of the Soule, and withall of certaine places in Platy'#Di- 

logue Timews, Which ſeeme to require more exa& expoſition : bur ſo ir happened, that at 

the very ſame time, your friend and mine Eyos, bad occaſion to faile with ſpeed to Rome, 
upon the reccit of certajne letters from thar right worſhipfull Gentleman Fundaxws, by vertue 
whereof he was to depart- ſuddenly and to repaire unto him with all expeditiop, By which-otca+ 
fion having nortufficient time andleiſureroperforme your requeſt in ſuch manner as I purpoſed;and 
yer unwilhog that the mancommingtrom me ſhould be ſeen of you emprty-handed; I have colle- 
Qed certainenotes, choſen our of thoſecommentaries, which for mine own memory and private 
uſe Thad compiled long before,concerning this argument, to wir, The Tranquillity and contentment 
of ſpirit: ſuppoſing that youalſodemand this fox. diſcourſe, not for any pleaſure that you take 
toread a treatiſe penned curiouſly, arid affefing or hunting after five phraſes and exquiſire words 3 
bur only inregard of ſomedoRtrine that may ſerve your curne and help yon co the framing ot your 
life as you ought ; knowing withall full well (forthewhich Ido congratulate and rejoyce heartily 


on your behalie) that notwithſtanding your inward acquaintance, fmiend(hip, and favour — 
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beſt and principall perſons of the City, and that for eloquence you come behind nonethat plead cay- 
ſe; at the bar in open court, bur are repured a fipgular Oratour, yet tor allthat = do not as thay 
Tragicall Mereps, ſuffer your ſelte fo0.iſhly and beyond the courie of nature to be carried away ag 
he was with the vaine-glory and applauſe of the multitude, when they do admire and acceunt you 
happy therefore ; buritill you keep in memory that which oſtenume you have heard from us; Thar 
it 15 neither a rich Patricians ſhooe that curerth the goutin the feer, nor a cotily and precious ri 
that healeth the whitflaw or felon in thefngers3 nor yet a piincely diadem that caſeth the head- 
ach, For what uſeis thereat all of goods andriches rodehver the toule from griefe and forrow,or 
t© lead a life in reſt and repoſe withour cares and troubles ? What good is there of great honours, 
promotions, and credit in court ? Unlefle they that have them know hoy to uſe the ſame welland 
honeſtly 3 and likewiſe if they be without them, can skillhow to find no mifle of them, bur be al- 
waies accompanied with contentment ; never coveting that which 1s not ? And what is this ele 
but reaſon accuſtomed and exerciſcd before-hand, quickly to rettraine, and eſtioones to reprehend 
the paſſionate and. unreaſonable part of theſoule, which is given oftentimes to breake our of her 
bounds: and nor to ſuffer her to range and vague at herpleature, and tobe tranſported by the ob- 
jects repreſented unto her ? Like as therefore Xenophon giveth us vo0d counſell: Aiwaies to remem- 
Car thegods.and moſt of all ro worſhip and honour them when we arein proſperity, tothe end that 
when'ioever weſtand in need we may more boldly invocate and call upon them, with full aſſurance 
that they will iupply our neceſſities, being thus before-hand made propitious and gracious unto us 3 
even ſo, wiſe men, andſuch as are of good conceir, ought alwaics to be furniſhed and well provided 
of reaſous ſufficient to ſerve their turne for to encounter their paſhons before they arile,to theend 
that being once laid upin ſtore they may do moſt good when time ſerverh, For as curſt and avgr 
maſtives by nature, which at every noiſe that they heare keep an eager baying and barking as if 
they were affrighted, become quier and appeaſed by one only voice which is familiar unto them, 
and wherewith they have been acquainted ; fo it is no ſmall paine and troubleto ill and compoſe 
the paſſions of the mind ( skittiſh as they be and grown wild ) unlefle a man have ready at hand 
65 ay and familiar reaſons to repreſle the ſame ſo ſoone asever they begin ro ſtir and grow our of 
order. 

Now astonching thoſe who affirme that if a man would live in tranquillity and reſt, he ought not 
tomeddle nor deale in many affarres,either inpublike or private: Firſt and formoſ thus Ifay, that 
they wou'd make us pay deare for traquilliry of mind,whenthey would have us buy it withidleneſs 
and doing nothing; which were as much as if they adviſed each one to do as El/e#radid to her fick 
brother Oreftes,when ſhe ſaid unto him, 

Lie ſtill peore wretch and keep thy bed, 

Stir not from thence,and have no dread, 
But ſurely as this were untoward Phyick for the body, to preſcribe for the allaying of paine a me- 
dicine that would benumme and ſtupifie the ſenſes ; ſo verily he were no berter Phyſician for the 
ſoule, who to deliver her from trouble and griefe, ordained that ſhe ſhould be made idle, (luggiſh, 
ſoft, and tender, which inone word is as much, as to forger all duty, and to betray friends, kins- 
folke,and country, Moreover a falſe poſitionit is: That they enjoy tranquillity of life, who in- 
termeddle not in much bufineſle : for if that were true, women would live inmore repoſe and 
quietneſſe of mind than men, foraſmuch as they keep home and fit (till withindoores for rhe moſt 

Tt -and ſeldome go abroad: but now alchough it cannor bedenied but that the Poet Hefodus 
ith, 
Cold Boreas a wind that blows 
From Northern pole full oft, 
Deth never pierce the tender shin 
Of damſell ſmooth and ſoft, ; 

Yet many hearts-griefes, rroubles, perturbations, diſcontentments, and cares ariſing upon jealou- 
fie, ſuperſtition, pride, ambition, fooliſh and vaine opinions, (which are ſo many as hardly a 
man is able tro number them ) find way and entrance even to the ſecret chambers and cabiners of 
our fine and dainty dames : And Laertes who lived apart for the ſpace of twenty yeares in the 
country, 

With one old woman and no more, 

Who meat and drinke ſet him before, 
far from his native countrey , his own home, from court and —_ yet nevertheleſſe he 
had alwaies dwelling with him ſadnefle of heart, accompanied with languiſhing, id:enefle, and 
heavy filence, And more than that , this non-imployment in affairs is that which many times 
hath caſt ſome men into a dumpiſh melancholy and heavinefle of ſpirit,like ro him of whom Homer 


thus writeth, 

Here ſat Achilles ſwift of foot, by him deſcended right 

From Jupiter, though ſonne he were of Peleus wars. 2 knight , 

And ftirr d not from his fleet inrode,but in an agry fit 

World neither fight in open field, nor yet in connſell fit? 

T hus idle he aboad ſo long untill his heart within 

Conſum'd ard nothing wiſht he more, than battailto begin, , | 
Where- 
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whereupon being in a paſſionate humor, andrainking it a great indignity thus to wear away and 


donothipg, he breakerh forth himſelt afterwards inco ghis ſpeech: 

But here ſit 1 cloſeta my ſhips, from aftion more andleſſe 

Ant idle luck to load the earthy] cannot but confeſſe, 
Inſomuch as E p'cr:5 himle:f that great patron and maintainer of pleaſure, would not adviſenor 
thinketh mect that rhoſe who by natureare of an ambitious and alpiring minde,or del:rous of glo- 
ry, ſhould rakerheir eaſe and hritM, bur by the enidance and direction of theirnatural inclination, 
to manage the weighty affaires ot State and govern the common weal: ſaying, that men born for 
a&ion would be more troubled and diſ-ontented in minde with doing nothing, namely when they 
ſee how they miſle and fail of that which ſo greatly rhey defired, Howbeir I muſt note the ab- 
furd folly of che man and his want of judgement,in that he ſeemerh to call and exhorr unto the rule 
of weal-publike not choſe who are able and ſufficient, bur ſuch onely as cannot away with a pri- 


vate life and ſitting (till: neicher ought we to meaſure and determine either the tranquillity orcrou- | 


ble of the ſpiric, by the pauczty or multicude of affairs. but rather by their honeſty or c1ſhoneſty:for 
as we have already ſaid, no lefle diſcontentment and trouble, growerh ro the minde by negle 
and omitting things honelt, than by affecting and commirrivg things diſhcnelt, As forthote who 
havedetermunarely {crby one ſpec 1all kind of lite as voig ofall grief and rrouble.to wit ſome making 
choiſeto live as husbandmen tillage of the ground;others to lead a ſingle and unmarried life,an 
ſome again have eſteemed a Kings-life to beit: to ſuch Merander anſwereth prettily in theſe 
veries: 

I thought one whilethat rich and mwied me 7, 

O Phanias, who were not hard beſted 

T o-par for uſe ta every hundred ten , 

Do » either groan ror ſigh all night in bed : 

Nor as they turn from top to toe 

Efiſoones, wo is me, alas, what ſhall I ave? 

Breath omt from heart full penſive and oppreſt, 

But ſweetly take r: poſe ard ſlepinreſt, 
And coming more neerly unto the point , whey he perceived rhar rich men were as reftles , and as 
much diſquieted as the poor, heconcluderh rhus : 

But now,l wot that life and penſive pain 

Are neer of kin and couſin germains twain, 

Who Irve in wealth, [ ſee, feel prief of hart, 

And men inhonour , of ſorrows have their part 

Noleſſe than thoſe, whoſe want and penarie 

| Doth age with them, and keep them companie, | 

And the cafe is all one as with thoſe that be ether timorousor Romack-fick arſea, whentheybe 
vnder faii: tor ſuppoſing thar they ſhall beberter ar eaſe they 20 out ofa hark into a brigandine, and 
our of it intoa galley: bur they tinde no good thereby,forthatthey carry about them fu] choler and 
a falle heart, whi.h are the cauſe of this their diltemperature; even ſo eftſoons to change from one 
courſe of lie unto anocher , is not the means to deliver the mind from troubles and perturbations, 


* which hinder the repoſe andquietneſs thereof, And what be thele troubles?even want of experience 


in affaires; inconſiderate raſhneſle, and detault of diſcretion; inſufficiency and wont of knowledge, 
how to ule and accommodate things aright to the preſent o cations, Theſe be they tharmoleſt 
and vex a{well the rich as the pooritheſe torment and hvrr (incle perſons no Jeſſe than married folk, 
In regard hereot, ſome hav ing bidden the court and civil affarres farewell yet icon after again could 
not away with aprivate andquieclife, - And for no other cauie but this. many make all the means 
rhey can to be advanced ro high places, and ro infinnate themſelres into Princes courts; and when 
_ have attained thereto, anon repent them and miſlike of that courſe : Bur crue it 1s che Poer '/0x 
alth , | 'r 
He tha: lieth ſick ts hard to pleaſe, 

FEI He nats adviſe that ſhould him caſe, ; 
Forhis wifeis a troubleunto him; the Phyſician he finderh fault with , and the bed is not to-his 
minde; beſides, 

A Friend comes to viſit, he wel:omes him nou; ht, 

And when he departs, unkind heis thought, CBE | 
Put afterwards as thediſeale beginnerh co break away or decline, and rhe former temperature of 
the bodie to return,health comerh again which makerh everything pleaſant and agrecable;inſomuch 
as he who theday betore was ready upon a peeviſhnefſe of ftomack to caſt up dainty egges , fine 
Amada» and marchpain,and the furelt cocked mancher that is. will be contentthe morrow after, 
yea, and glad with all his heart, to feed ſavourly and witha good Romack of down right houſhold: 
bread, of ome Olives or Creſſes, Such a contenement and alteration workerh judgement of reaſon 
metry kind and courſe of lite, Ir is reported that King Alexander the Great, hearing Anararchay 
the Philoſopher diſcuorſing and maintaining this Poſirion:That there wereworkds:innumerable felt 
+ Weeping: & when his friends and familizrs about him asked what he ailed, Have I nor(quorh he 
good caule to weep, that being as there are an infinite number of worlds, Iam nor yer che Lord - 
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one? Whereas Crates having no more than a wallet at his neck, and a poor threadbare cloke upon 
his back;ſpent his whole life 1n nurth and J0oylaughing alwayes full merrily as if it had been alwaies 
afeaſtivall holiday, Asfor Agamemnon he complained in theſe words, and thought it anintolera- 
bleburden to be a King and Commander of fogreat a People, ; 

Wot well you ſee Atreus his ſonne, 
King Agamemnon hight : 
Whom Jupiter clogs more with carey 
than any mortall werght, 

Contrariwiſe Diogenes, when he was to be bought andſold among other ſlaves in open market, 
{| offed ar the Crier who made ſale; and lying along the ground , would nor ſo much as riſe 

| when he was biddento Rand up, bur cavilled with him after a mocking and jeſting manner , what 
(quorh he)and ifyouſold a fiſh would you bid it riſe vp?Likewile Socrates diſcourſed familiarly with 
his fellowes andfollowers as touching Philoſophie,even when he was inpriſon, Whereas Phaeror, 
norwithftanding he was mounted up into heaven, wept for anger anddeſpight that noman would 
give him the rule and regiment over thecharior-(teeds belonging co the ſunne his farher, Andas a 
ſhoe is wreſted and turned according to the faſhion of a crooked or ſplay-foor , but never doth the 
foot writhe to the form of a ſhoezevenlo it is for all the world with the diſpoſitions of mens minds; 
they frame their lives and make them likerhereto, For it isnor uſe andcuſtome rhar cauſerh the 
belt life to be pleaſant alſo unto them that have made choice thereof, as ſome one haply is of opi- 
nion; but aims rather and diſcretion maketh that life which is beſt ro be alſo ſweerett and moi 
pleaſant, Sincethat theretore the ſource and fountain of all rranquilliry and contentment of ipiric 
15 in our ſelves.let us cleanſe and purifie the ſame ſpringzas clean as poſſibly we can.thar all outward 
and caſuall occurrences wharſoever,may be made familiar and agreeable unto us,knowing once how 
touſethem well, 


— — 


F f things £o croſſ e,we onght not, iwrs , 

To fret; for why? ſuch choler will not boot : 

But he that know's when ought 1s done amiſſe , 
Toſet all ftraight , ſhall chieve full well, I wot, 

Plato therefore compared our lite to a game of Tables ; wherein the plaier is to wiſh for the 
luckieſt caſt of the dice, bur whatſoever his chance is, he mult be ſure ro play ir well, and make the 
belt of it:Now of theſe two points,the former,ro wit a good throw,is not inour powerand choice; 
but the other reſteth in us, namely, whatſoever our ior 15,to takein good worth, and to diſpoſe 
every thing in that place where it may profit moſt ifit fortuned well: and contrariwile, it itfell our 
crofle,where it maydo leaſt harm, This (I ſay) is ourpartand duty to perform , if we be as wile 
as we ſhould be, As for brain-fick foeles, and ſuch as know not ro carry themſelves in this life 

likeunto thoſe that have crafie and diſeaſed bodies , who neither can abide burning heat nor chil- 

hngcoide) as in proſperity they ſpread and ſet up their ſails too high, ſo in adverhty they firike 
them as low, Troubled they are mightily with both extremities ; or toſpeak more truely , with 
themſelves, as much in the one as the other , and nolefle in that Rate which yeelderh rhoſe things 
that wecall and repute goods, Theodorms that infamons Philoſopher, who for his profane opinion 
was ſurnamed Arheos,that is to ſay, the Atheiſt , was wont to ſay: That he delivered his ſpeeches 
with the right hand to his auditors and ſcholars,bur they rook the ſame with their left; even ſo ig- ' 
norant and untaughr perſons many times when fortune preſenteth her ſelf unto them on the right 
hand:receive her aukly, rurning to the left fdeundecently , and by that means commit many unto- 
wardand lewd parrs. But thoſe that be wile do fatre better: for as Thyme yeeldeth unto Bees 
the quickeſt: and drie{t hony; even ſo they our of the moſt unfortunare accidents that be, canskill 
often-times to ger ſomewhat which is agreeable and commodious vnto themſelves. This is then the 
firſtand principall point, wherein a man ought to betrainedand exerciſed, upon this mutt he fiudy 
and meditate. And like as that fellow.when he flung aſtone ar a cur bitch, miſſed her, and chan-ed 
ro hit his tep-mother, ſaying withall: It makes no matter; for ithath nor light amiſle; even ſo we, 
may turn all our own fortune to our own purpoſe.and make the beſt uſe cf it, in caſe things fall our 
otherwiſethan we would or meant. Diogenes his hap was to be baniſhed and driven our of his own 
— yet this exile ofhis proved not ill ro him ; torby that means and thereupon he began to 
fudy and profeſſe Philoſophie, Zezothe Cittizan had bur one Frigat or Flie-boar lefr him, and 
hearing newes that both ir and all therein was caſt away , drowned and periſhed in the mids of the 
Sea,O Fortune (quoth he)thou haſt done well.ro drive us again to put on our poor and ſimple ſcho- 
lars habit, and to fend usto our gallerie and ſchool of Philoſophie. What ſhould hinder us then, 
bur that we may follow the examples of theſe men, Arcthou deprived and put out of ſome publike 
office or magiltracy which thou didit exerciſe? Go and live inthe Counrrey;there follow thine own 
baſineſſe, and plie thy private affairs, Haftthou made ſaute and great means to beenterrained in che 
Court, and to winde into ſpeciall favour with ſome Prince and Potentate , and after allthy travell 
ſuffered repulie?Wellchou ſhalrlive privately at home, withour danger.withour trouble, Again.Arc 
chou entred into ation, and dott thou manage Srare-affaires, wherein thou haſt cares enough, and 
no time to breathe thy (ell ? 

The wholſome waters and hot baines 

Do nor ſo much alay our paines. | 
And | 
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And if our limmes be dull or fick,, 

Refre(h the ſame and make them quick: 

As when a man himſelf doth ſee 

Adranc't to honour ad high degree , 

Hrs glory,care and pain doth 4 

No travel then will him diſpleaſe, 
2s Pindarus ſaith very well : Art thou in ſome drigrace, and ca(t our of favour with reproch, by rea- 
fon ofſome {landerous calumniation or envie? Thou hafta gale of fore-wind at the Poop, which 
wil ſoon bring theedire&tly ro the Muſes and tothe Academne;thar is to fay,to follow thy book, and 
findy Philoſophie;for this was Plato's help,'when he was in disfavour with Dexys the Tyrant, And 
therefore one means this is(of no ſmall importance)to work contentment in'amans mind; namely, 
to look back unto the Rate of famous and renowned perſons, and to (ee whether they (haply)have 
not ſuffered the like at any time; as forexample: Art thou diſconrenced with thy childlefſe eltare,for 
that thy wife hath brought thee no children?Do bur mark rhe Kings of Rome. how there was not one 
of them thar lefr the crown unte his ſon, Is it poverty that pincheth thee, ſo as thou not art able to 
endure it? Tellme which of all the Bozotians wouldeit thou chuſero reſemble , ſooner than Epani- 
zexdas? Or what Romane wou.deſt thou belike unto,rather than Fabriciz:s? Bur ſay thy wife hath 
plaied falſe by rhee,and made thee war hornis?Did(t thou never read that Epigram of King Ag: at 
Delphos? 


"Tyeds & * Teapigas baonws Ayis  arionxey, * Not Tyas 

Agis, of ſea and land a crowned king » _ 3 as 

Gave me [ometime a ſacred off ering F ow or ye 
Ard yer as mighty a Prince as he was , you have heard (Tam ſure ) that 4lcibiades lay with his 2nd accord- 


wife / 1:44 , and ſhe wou.d not baſh to call the ſonne that ſhe had by him in aduirery, Alcibiades,” which Bude- 
eſpecially among!t her women and waiting-maidens, whiſpering ard ipeaking as much ſoftly unto pbathranG 
them: But whar ofall char? This crooked crofle was no barunto K, .4gzs, bur that he proved the made no 
greatelt and moſt renowned perſonage of all the Greeks in histime, No more was it any hinde- {co arall 
rance to S:i/po,bur thar helived all the dayes ot his likemolt mertily.and no Philoſopher ltke ro. hin\' in Homer the 
inthoſe dayes,notwithlianding he had a daughter that plaied the h:rlotand when Merro-lesthe Cy- _—__— 
mic k reproched him therewith ; Is this (quoth he)my faulr or hers ? To which when Metrocles an- uiea Lliad, 
fwered again: The faulr is indeed hers, but the infortunity and miſhap is yours: What now (replyed ;, ,» : 
St:{po again)how can that be?Arenot (I pray you)all fau'rs rightly nimed Slips or Falles?Yes rraly, ,,, 
faid the other: Andarenot falles (quorh Sri/po) miſchances or misfortunes? Metrocles could not de- 
mie itWhy then (inferred Sti/po at laſt)what are miſchances or misfortunes other than infortuniries  vogks 

and miſhaps to them whoſe miſchances they are, By this milde kind of Sorites and Philoſophicall I 

reaſoning thus from pointto point,he ſhewed rhat the reprochtull langnage ot this Cynicall Merro- and Sew 

cles, was nothing elſe, bur a vain and fooliſh baying and barking of a cur-dogge, But onthe con- 

ſide , themoſt parc of menare provoked and crovb ed not one!y for the vices of their friends, 

familiars, and kinsfolk, but alſo of their very enemies, For repro. htu 1 ravnts anger envie,malice, 

and fpightfoll jealouhes, are rhe miſ. hiefs and plagues (I muſt needs ſay) of ſv: h eipecially rhat have 

them;howbeit they mo'eſt and vexthole alſo that are witieſie and without dif retion no otherwiſe 

than the haſty and cholerick firs of our neighbours , the peeviſh and frow+rd diſpoktions ofour 

familiar acquaintance.and ſome ſhrewd demeanors of ovr ſervants in hat they go ab-urt:withywhichi 
me thinks youalſo troubling and diſquietivg your leifas much as with any thing ele, like vnto thoſe 

Phyſicians of whom Sophocles thus writeth ; 

Who bitter chel:r cleſe ard ſcouy 
With drugs as bitter aad as ſomre, 

do unſeemly and nor iwis for the credit of yourperſon, thus to chafe and fret ar their paſſions 

and imperfections beyond all reaſon, and ſhew your ſelf :s paſhonare as they, For ſurely the 

affairs and negotiations wherewith you are pur in trult, and which be managed by your dire&ion, 

are nor executed ordinarily by the miniſtery of ſuch perſons whoſe dealings be p/ain, fimple and d1- 

rect as inſtruments moſt meer and firfor ſuch a purpoſe;bnt for the mott part by crooked. rough,and 

crabbed pieces, To reform and amend theſe enormities . 1 wou'd not have you think that it 1s C1- 

ther your work and duty or an enterpriſe otherwiſe eafily per:ormed, Bur if you making ule ottheſe, 

beirg ſuch by narure as the Chirurgians do of rooth-drawing pin-ers and thoſe infiruments where- 

with they do bring the edges of a wound rogether ; will ſhew your ſelf milde, moderate, andrra- 

Qable in every reſpect,according as the preſent occaſion will give leave; ſurely you ſhall nor recel ve 

ſon.uch diſcoprentment and diſpleaſure atthe nnroward and unhappy dealings of others, as joy in 

the conſcience of your owngood difpoſition,as makingthis account.char ſuch minifters of yours do 

bur theirkind, like as dogs when they bark: But if you teed and cheriſh this puſillvimity and weak- 

neſle of yours, you ſhall be fure taheap up many troubles and follies of oclier men ereyou be awzre, 

whi.h will be ready to fall and run as into ſome low ground and hollow trench,unto thar weaxkneſſe 

ot yours, For what ſhould I ſay, that ſomePhiloſophers reprovethe pirry and commueration which 

we haveforthem that are in diftrefſeandmiſerie , acknowledging that ir is a good'and charitable 

dcedto help and {uccor tych as bein calamity , bur not commending that condolence andfellows 

fecling with our neighbours,as if we yeelded with them vnto Fortune? And morethan ſo, the _ 
7. 2 Phuo- 
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Philoſophers will not permit and give us leave,in caſe we be ſubject ro ſome vice and 111 diſpoſed, 
for robe ſeen and known for to grieve and ſorrow therefoxe;bur rather to corre& and amend whar 
is amiſſe, withour any ſhe at all of ſad cheer and heavineſſe;which being ſo,confider then hoyy lit- 
tle reaſon andimall cauſe we have, nay» how abſurd it were,that we ſhould ſuffer our ſelves tobe 
croubled,vexed and angry, incaſeotall thoſe who commerceand convetſe with us,deal not ſo well 
and kindly as they ſhould? But abore all things my good friend Parcime, ler ns ſee ro this, thatour 
ſelf-Jove 5 Ac and ſeduce us not;let us beware (1 SyYchat we do not ſo much ſhew an hatxed and 
deteſtation of wickednefle and finne in generall;as bewray ſome private and particular regard of oug 
own,in that weſeem to abhorre anddread the naughtineſle of thoſe thag have to do with ug, Fog 
robe exceeding much moved and beyond all meaſure affeRionace ar ſome rime to ſuch and ſuch af» 
fairs; co covet (I ſlay) and puriue the lame over-hotly, and otherwiſe than is meet and beleeming; os 
contrariwiſe.to loth, deſpiſe, and abhor the ſame, muli needs breeddiſcontentments, ſuſpitions, and 
offences inthoſe pcrions by whom we ſeem eirher to have been prevented anddiſappointed of ſomg 
things, or to have run and tallen rooſoonupon other : But hethar is uſed to carry humſelf cheerfully 
and with moderationin his affaires.(fall our as they will)andcanframe to their events,he will ſoo 
learn co negotiate and converſe with any man in all dexterity and gentle. behaviour, Well then) leg 
us ſer in hand again todiſcourſe otthoſe marrers which we have intermitted for a while:for like as uw 
aſeaver all things that we taſte ſeem atrhe fiſt bitter & unſavoury;but when we ſee others take with» 
out any ſhew and i'gnification of diſlike the ſame which weſpit our,then we blame no moreeithex 
meats or drinks. bur lay the tault vpon our diſeaſe; even ſo, when we perceive that other men have 
entred upon and gone through the ſame affairs with great alacrity, and without any pain at all, 
whereot we complained and made much adozlet us for ſhame ceaſe ro find fault and be offended ſo 
much arthe things. And theretore if at any time there ſhall befall unto us ſome adverie and crookeg 
accident again(t our wils,it wil be very good for the working of our contentment in mind,not to palg 
over bur to regard ſuch things as at other times have hapned to our minds and as we could wiſh 
them;bur to conterre them together,and by a good medly of them both ro darken and dor the work 
with laying the be:ter ro, Bur now , whereas we are wont when our eyes bedazzled and offend 
with beholdingrthat which is roo bright and glittering.ro retreſh and comfort our tight again wi 
looking upon pleaſant colours of lowers,and green grafle;hereincontrariwile we dire&t our minds 
and cogitations upon heavy and dolorous ob;e&ts, and violently force our thoughts ro be amuzed 
uponthe remembrance ot calamities and adverle fortunes , plucking them pettorce as it were trom 
the conſideration of better. And herein this place me thinks I may very fitly apply thar ſentence 
to ourpreſent purpoſe,which was ſaid toa buke and curious perſon, 

Ah ſpitefall mindeand moſt envious hart 

Why other faults do'ſt thou ſo quickly ſpie 

Wih eagles fight but inthine own thou art 

Stark blinde.or elſe ao ſt wink with howlets eye? 

Evenſo good fr , How is it that you regard andadviſeſo wiltly your own miſerie and calamirie, 
making it alwayes apparent and freſh in remembrance , bur upon your preſert prolperity you {et 
nor minde? Ard uikeas ventoſes, cupping glaſſes or boxes draw the moſt c orrupt humorsto them 
our of thefleſh; even ſo you gather again(t your ſelf the worlt thing you have, being no berterthan 
the merchant of Chio-,who when he ſold toothers a great.quantity of the beſt wine, ſought up and 
downraſting every vefle| until he met with that of his own dinner, wki h began to ſowr and was 
lictle berrerchan ark naught, This man had a ſervant who ranne away 3 who being demanded 
what his maſter had done unto him for which he ſhould ſhew him a pair of heels? Becauſe (quoth 
he)whenhe had plenty ofthart which was good , he would needs ſeekfor naught, And moſt men 
verily are of the ſame nature,who paſſing by good and defiderablerthings, which be (as a man would 
ſay)the pleaſant and porable liquors that they have. betake themlelves to thoſe that be harſh, bad, 
and unſavoury, But Ar:ſtippes was of one humour;for like a wiſe man and one thatknew his 
owngood he was alwayes dilpoſed to make the beſt of every occurrence. raiſing and lifting up him- 
ſelf rorhatend of the ballance which mounted aloft . and notto that which went downward. It 
fortuned one day that he loſt a fair Mannor or Lordſhip of his own, when one of his friends above 
the reft made moſt ſemblance to lament with him,and to be apgry with fortune 1n his behalf; Hear 
py (quoth he) know younot that your ſelf have but one littletarm in thewhole world, and that] 

ve yet three houſes more left, with good lands lying ro them ? Yes mariedo I (quoth the other:) 
Why then (quoth Ari/ft;ppus again) wherefore do we not rather pitty your caſe, and condole with 
you? Fortis meer madneſle togrieve and ſorrow for thoſe things that are loſt and gone , and nor 
rorezoycefor that which is ſaved, And like as lictlechildren.ifa man chance ro take from rhem bur 
oneot theirgauds , among many other toies that they play withall , throw away the reſt for ve 
curſt-hearr, andthen fall a puling, weeping and crying out aright ;ſemblably , as much folly and c hi 
diſhnefle it were, if whentortuve thwarterhus in one thing , we be ſo farre out of the way and diſ- 
quieted therewith,that with our plaints and moans we make all her other favours unprofitable uncp 
us. But willſome one ſay, What is it that we have? Nay, What is it that we have nor? might he ra- 
ther ſay:One man is inhonour, another hath a fair and goodly houſe; one kath a wife to his mind, 
and another a truſt y friend, 7 
Antipater 0! T arſus the Philoſopher, when he drew toward his end and the hour of his death, in 
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ounting and reckoning up all the goodand happy dayes that ever he ſaw inhis lite time,left nor 
"mw of his coll ſo much - Bon-vyoage that he had when he lailed trom C:liciato Athens, And 
et we mult nor forget nor omir thoſe leſfings and comforts of this life which we enjoy incom- 
mon with many more,bur to make ſome reckoning andaccount of them:and namely to joy in this, 
that we live; that we have our health;that we behold che light of the Sunne ; that we have nei 
watre abroad nor civill ſediction and diflenfion at home;bur that the land yeeldeth ir (elf arableand 
to be tilled, and the ſea-nayigable to every one that will , withour fear of danger; tharit is lawtull 
for us to ſpeak,and keep filence at our pleaſure;that we have liberty to negotiate and deal in atfairs, 
or toreſt and be ar our repoſe, And verily the enjoying ot theſe good things pretent, will breed the 
greater COntentment in our ſpirit,it we would but imagine within our ſelves that they wereabſent; 
namely,by calling ro mindeftſoons, what a miſle and delire thoſe perſons have of health, who be 
fick and diſeaſed? How they wiſh tor peace,who areatflicted with worres? How acceptable it is ei- 
cher to @ ſtranger ora mean perſon and unknown, for to be advanced unto honour. or to befriended 
in ſomefamous and puiſlant City? And contrariwiſe, what a great griet 1s this toforgo theſe things 
when a man once hath them-? And ſurely a thing canner be greater nor precious when ye have lot 
it, andche. ſame. of no value and accountall the while we have and enyoy it : for the not being 
thereof, addeth no; price and worth thereto, Neither ought we to ho'd theſe things righr 
t and excellent,whiles we ſtand alwayes in fear and trembling to think thatwe ſhallbedeprived 
and bereft of them, as if they were ſome worthy things : and yet all the time that they be {ure and 
ſafe inour poſleſhon, negle& and little regard themzas if they were common and of no imporrance, 
Bur we ought to makeule of them whiles they be ours,andchat with joy.1n this reſpeRelpecially, 
that the lofle of them ,if it ſhall ſo fall out, we may bear more meekly-and with greater patience, 
How beit, moſt men are of his opinion (as Arceſilaus was wont to iay) that rhey ought to follow 
diligently with their eye and cogitationthe Poemes,P1cures, and Statues of others,and come clole 
unto them for ro behold and peruſe exactly each of them 3: yea, and conhider every part and poinr 
therein ſrom one end tothe other: whiles inthe mean time they neglect and ler alonerheir own 
lives and manners; notwithſtanding there be many unpleaſant fights to be ſpied and oblerved there- 
in:looking evermore without,and admiring the advancements,weltare nd fortunes of others:much 
like as adulterers who have aneye after their neighbours wives , bur loath and ſet naught by their 
own, And verily this onepoint alſois of great conſequence , for the ſerling of a mans minde in 
{ure repoſe;namely.to conſider principally himſelf. his own eftate and condition; or at leaſt wile (if 
hedo not (6) yerto look back unto thoſe that be his inferiours and under himzand notas the moſt 
ſort do, wholove alwayes to look forward and to compare themſelves with their berters and ſupe- 
riors, As for exampie, ſlaves that are bound inpriſon andlie inirons, repute them: happy who are 
abroad ar liberty ; ſuch as be abroad, rhink their ſtate blefled who be mzxanumicred and made free; 
_ once franchiſed , they account themſelves to be in very good caſe if they were Cicizens; 
and being Citizens they eſteem rich men moſt happy 3 the rich imagine it a gay matter to be Lords 
and Princes ; Lords and Princes having along defire to be Kings and Monarchs; Kings and Mo- 
narchs aſpire Rill higher and would be Geds ; and yet they reſt not ſo, unlefle theymay have the 
power toflaſh lightnings and ſhootthunder-bolrs, alwell as Jupirer. Thus whies they evermore 
come ſhort of that which is above them, and cover (till atter ir, chey enjoy no plealure at all of 
thoſe things that they have, norbethankull therefore, 
The Treaſures great I care not for 
of Gyges King ſo rich in gold 3 
Suchavarice I do abhor , 
nor w:0ney will I touch untold, 
I never lo:1g'd with Gods above , 
in their high works for to compare: 
Grand Seigniories I do not love , 
far from mine ejes al ſuch things are, 
A Thracian he was that proteſted thus, Bur ſome other, that were a Chian,aG1latian or a Bithy- 
nian(1 dare warrant you) not contenting himſelf with his part of honor , credit and authcrity in 
his own country and among his neighbours and fellow-citizens , - would be ready to weep and ex- 
poſtulate the matter with tears, ifhe might not alſo wear the habit and ornaments of a Patrician or 
Senator of Rowe, And ſay it were granted and allowed him co be a noble Senator, he would not be 
quiet untill he were a Roman Lord Prztor: Behe Lord Prztor,he will aſpireto a Conſulſhip 3 and 
when he is created Conſull , whine he will and crie if he were not nominated and pronounced the 
former ofthe tvvain, bur ele&ed inthe ſecond place, And I pray you wha is all this ? Whatdoeth a 
man herein but gather pretended excuſes of ingratitude to Fortune, in puniſhing and chaſtizing 
himſelf after this manner ? Bur the man vvhos vviſe and of aſound judgement , in caſe ſome one 
or tvvo among ſo infinite thouſands of us morrall men, 
| Whom Sunne from heaven ſo daily doth behold ; 
; Who feed on fruns of _ manifold, | 
be either more honoured or richer than himſelf , will noctherefore be caſt down Rraightway, and 
fir mourning and lamenting for ſorrow : but rather in the way as he goeth , and whenſoever he 
cometh abroad, ſalure and bleſle with praiſe and thankſgiving, that good fortune of his and bleſſed 
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that gaiderti his life. for that his lot is ro live farre berrer, more ar hearts eaſe,and in greater 
reputarionthan many millions of millions of other men. For rrueit 1s » that 1n the ſolemn gameg 
at Olywpia , no champion may chooſe his concurrents with whom he'1s to Wreſtle orenter into a 
combar tor a prize: butin this life, our Rate Randeth ſo,and our affairs be inthat manner compoled, 
that every man hath means to match.yea,and excel many others,and lo to bear himſelf alof,that he 
be catherenvied than envious;unlefle haply he be 1uch an one,as will preſume ro deal with Br:areus 
or Herculesfor the Maltrie, Well, whenthou ſhalt behoid ſome great Lord or honorable pet:ionage 
born aloftin a lirter uponmens ſhoulders.(tand not wondringſo much at him bur rather caſt thine 
eyes down a little lower,and look upon the poor porters that Carry him, Again, whenthou ſhalt 
that great Monarch Xerxes a right happy man , for that he made a bridge of ſhips over the 
Streights of Helleſþontz conſider withall, thoſe painfull ſlaves who under the very whip and for fear 
of icourging , digged chorow the mountain Arhos, and made paſlage that way for an arm of the 
Sea;as alſo thoſe miſerable wrerches, who had their ears cropt and their noſes cur off, for chat the 
foreſaid bridge by a mighty tempeſt was injoynted and broken ; and therewith imagineby thy ſelf 
whart thoſe hilly ſouls might think,and how happy they would repute thy life and condition income 
rifon of their own, Socratesupon a time, when one of his familiar friends ſeemed ro complain 
and ſay, What acoftly place is this? How deer are things ſold in this City The wine of Chjos will 
coſta pond ; purple is ſoldfor three,and a pinte of hony 1s held at tive drachmes: Took him byrhe 
hand ardled him to the Meal-hali.Lo (quoth he)you may bny here half a ſextar of good meaitor a 
half-penny,The market (God be thanked)is cheap: from thence he brought him to an Oil-cellar, and 
where they ſold Olives: Here you ſhall have (quorh he) a meaſure calied (hz»ix , for rwo brafen 
dodkins (agood market beleeve me.) He rook himthen with him to the Brokers ſhops rtharſoid 
dothes.where a man might buy a ſuit of apparell tor ren drachmes, You ſee(quoth he)thar the penny- 
worths ate reaſonable. and things be bought and 1old good heap throughourrhe City; even ſo we, 
when weſhall hear. other men ſay; Ovr tate is but mean we are exceeding bare, and our condition 
is paſſing baſe: For why? We cannot come to be Conſuls, we ſhail never be rulers nor governors 
of Provinces,nor riieto the highelt places of authority, We may very well an[wet inthis wiſe; Nay 
mary;bur ovr caſe is right good; we live gallantly, and lead a bleſſed and happy lie; we begnor; we 
oO not from door to door to crave folks alms3 we are no porters; we bearno burdens ; neither like 
paraſites and ſmell-feaſts, do we get eur bread by flatrery, Bur foraſmuch as we ar: tor the moſt 
partgrownto this folly , that we are accuſtomed to live rather according to others than our ſelves, 
and our nature is ſo tar corrupted with a kind of jealous affectation and envie , that it joyeth not 
fo much in her own proper goods,as grieverh atthe welfare of another)I would ad-iſe you nor one- 
to regard thoſe things that be reſplendent , glorious and renowned inthoſe whom you admire 
andefteem{o happysbur alſo roſer open and'litr up the vaila little,and ro draw{as it were)tharglit- 
terine curtain of outward ſhew, apparan.e and opinion that men have of them, which covereth all, 
and io rolook in, Cerres, you ſhail findthat they have within them many martrers of trouble, many 
orievances and diſcontentments, That noble” P:rracas, ſo famous for his valor and fortirude, and as 
much renowned alſo for wiſedome and juſtice.feaſted upon a time certain of his friends that were 
ſtrangers: and his wife coming in at mids of the dinner, being angry at ſomewhatels overthrew 
the Table and there lay all under foot, Now when his gueſts and friends were wonderouſly diſmay- 
ed and abaſhed hereat; P::#acus made no more ado artthe matter, but turning unto them, There is 
not oneofus all (quoth he) bur he hath his crofle , and one thing or ether ro exerciſe his patience: 
and for mine own part this isthe only thing tharchecketh my fe;iciry : for were it not for this 
ſhrow my wife, Ivvere the happieſt manin the world : Sothat of me may thele verſes be well yeri- 
fied: 
This man who while he is in ſtreet 
or publ:ck p'ace is happy thought 
No tris [alin houſe Pfr o. 
but wo is him: and not for nought. 
His wife him rules,and that's aſpight 
| She chides, ſhe fights, from morn to night, 
Well my maſters , you have many occaſions (I am ſure) that vexyou : as for my ſelfT grieve ar no- 
thing, Many ſuch ſecrerſores there be that put chem roanguiſh and pain who are rich and in high 
authority; yea, and trouble Kings and Princes themſelves; howſoever the common people ſee no 
ſuch matter; and why? their pomp and outward glory covererh and hideth all, For yvhen vveread 
thus in Homer, 
O happy King, fir Agamemnon hip he 
T he ſonne of Atreus that worthy Knight, 
Born in good howr,and lull d in Fortunes lap, 
7 Moſt _ rich, andthrall to no miſhap. 
This is arehearſall ſurely of an ourvvard beatirude onely,in regard of his arms, horſes, and men of 
war about him: for the voices which are breathed our and utrered from his paſſtons,do falfifie that 
veg him, and bear witneſſe of the contrary: as may appear by this reftimonie ofhimſeifin 
oner » 
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G+eat Jupirer god Saturnes ſor, 
Hath plang'd me ws in woe bepun, _ 
gripides allo to the like effeR ; 
Tonr fiat e;old fir, I happy deem, 
And hismo rH I as admiire 
Who led his life wmnknownultſcene 
| From pit oa r/t defre, i 
By:theſe and ſach like meditations, a man may by fic e and lictle ſpend and diminiſh that quarrel- 
ſome and complaining diſcontentment of the mind gant orinne in debaling and caſtingdown 
his own condition with the wonderfalladmitari6fi of his neighboyrs fiare., Bur there is nothing 
that doth ſo much hurt unto our ttanquility of mitid as this, whenour affection and will ro aching 
is diſproportioned unto our might and powtr ; as if we ſct up greater failes than our veſlell wi 
beare, building our hopes and debres ascaftles inthe aire without a ſound foundation, avdpromi- 
fing our ſelves more than reaſonis ; for afterwards when by proofe we ſee, that we cannor reach 
thereto, and find that the ſuccefle is not an{werable ro our conceit, we y_— by and by againſt 
fortune,and we blame ourdeftiny ; whereas we ſhould accuſe our own folly and raſhnefſe, Fornei- 
ther he that would ſeeme to ſhoot an arrow our of a plough ; or ride upon an Oxe-back to hunt 
the Hare; can ſay that he is unlucky ; nor he that goeth about ro catch the Hart and Hind with 
fiſhers drag-nets,or with grins, ſnares and traps, may jutly find fault with his forma, and giie Que 
that ſome wicked angell doth crofſe him, or malignant ſpirit haunt him, if he faileand mille of hi 
purpoſe : bur ſurely fach are to condemne their own fooliſhneſle and incon'.derate remerity, 1n,aC 
rempring things im ble. And what might be the cauſe of ſuch errours and grofle over[ight ? 
Surely our-tond and blind ſelfe-love, This'1s it that cauſerh men to affte®t everto be foremoſt ; this 
moverh them rofirive and contend for the higheſt place ; this makerh them opinionative in every 
thing,” aiming and reaching at allthings unſatiable, 'and never reſt contented, For ic ſufficerh chem 
not to be berh rich and learned ; eloquent wirhall and mighty ; good fellows at the table an 
pleaſanc companions 3 minions and favourites of Kings and Princes ; Rulers of Cirties,and Gover- 
nors of Provinces; unlefle they may be maſters alſo of the ſwiſteſt and hotreft hounds for runmng 3 
the-principall horſes for ſervice and tomack £ quailes and cocks of the belt game for fight ; If they 
faile in apy ot theſe,chey be caſt down,andtheir hearts are done, Dems the elder of that name, 
ing contented and ſatisfied in mind that he wasthe moſt mighty and puiſſant ryranc in his time; 
bur becauſe he was nor a better Poer than Philoxenzs, nor able to diſcourſe and diſpuce ſoleatned- 
lyas Plato; in great choler and indignation he caſt the one into adtingeon within the Stone quar- 
ries, where malefaQors,felons,and ſlaves were pur to puniſhment; and confined cheother as a cai- 
tife, and ſent him away intothe Iſle eAygine, Alexander the Great was nor of that diſpoſition who 
when Briſonthe famons runner inthe race contended with him for the beſt gamein Con-mendble, 
and for the noncetopleaſe the King.ſeemed to fainr and lay behind,and fo co yeeldthe honovr of the 
courſe unto him ; being advertiſed rhereof, was mightily offended and dilpledfed with bim for it, 
Very wiſely therefore and aptly to this purpoſe rhe Poer Homer when he had giventhis commen- 
dation of - Achilles, 
Like nnto him there is not one in fi:ld, 
Of allthe Greeks that ſerve with ſpeare andſhield 
He inferred preſently upon it, | 
In feats of armes : bmt for to ſpeaks aud plead 
Others there bewho can him teach and l: ad. 
Megabyzus the Perhan,a great Lord wentup onediy into the ſhop of Apeles, where he uledro 
paint ; and when he was about to ſpeake ( I wor fot what) as Two Ye painting-craft, Apcle; not 
enduring to heare him talke ſo fooliſhly, taied him and Ropped his mourh, ſaying prettily chus unto 
him: Solong fir as you held your tongue you' were takento beſome great man by reaſon of your 
chaines,corquans,and brooches of gold ; your purp'e robes alfo, which rogether with your ſilence 
commended your perſon: bur now the very prencile boies here, who grind oaker, and ſuch like co- 
lours,areready to langh at you, hearing you toralke ſo fooliſhly, you know not whar. And yer ſome 
therebe who thinke thatthe Sevicks do but mock and jelt'when they heare then hold this opinion: 
Thar che wiſe man(ſnch as they imagineto themſelves) is not only Prident, JuR, and Valiant,buc 
ought alſotobe called an Oratour, a Capraine, and a Poer, a rich and mighty man, yea, ard a very 
wing ; whiles they themſelves will needs be inveſted jntheſe ricles,and if they be not, chen chey are 
diſpleaſed and miicontent by and by ; what reaſon they have ſoro be, lerthern anſwer, Sure Iam, 
thar among the gods themſelves ſome have power one way, and ſome another; and thereupon 
rook their ſundry denominations accordingly,and reſt contentedrherewith: as for example, one is 
ſurnamed Emyativs, i, e, the god of war; another Mantoxs, i, e, the preſident of Propheſies ; and 
athird Cerdows, which is as much to ſay,asthe patrog of thoſethar gaine by traffick, And hereupon 
It 15 that Jupiter in Homey forbidding Vers: ro meddle inwarlike and marriall affsires, as nothing 
pertinentunto her,ſenderh her to weddings and bride-chambers.and bids her arrend them. More- 
over, ſomequalities and things there be that weſcem ro affe& and wiſh; the which are ip narure 
contrary, and will not concur and ſort well rogether: as'for example. the profeſſion of eloquence, 
and the ſtudy of Arts Mathematicall require reft and quiettieſſe, neither have rhe udencs nee4 -” 
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be employed in any affaires, Contrariwiſe, policy and managing of. the State and weale-publike, 
the favours of Princes and Portentates are not compaſled without much ado ; neithercan a man be 
idle at any time, who eitheris employed in the ſervice of his countrey, or attendant in theCourt, 
Muchfeeding upon fleſh,and liberal! drinking of wine, maketh (I mult needs fay) che body able and 
(trons, bur the mind teeble and weake, Likewiſe, the continuall and exceſſive care both in getting 
and keeping goods, may well augment riches and increaſe our ſubſtance: bur ſurely it 15 the con- 
tempt and deipiſement of worldly wealth, thatis a great help and meanes to learning and Philoſo- 
phy. And theretore we may well conclude ; that every man 1s not fittor everything : bur herein 
each one mult be ruled by the ſage ſentence of 7zthius Apollo, and firlt learne, Toknow himlelfe; 
then marke and obſerve to what one thing he is molt framed and enclined ; and thereto both ap- 
ply and employ his wits. and not to offer violence to nature, .anddray her pertorce,. as it Were, a- 
gainlt the haire, to this or that covrle of life which ſhe liketh nor, 
7 he horſe ſerves beſt in chariot at the thill, 
The oxe at plough, the groundto eare andatill: 
Ships under ſa le the dolphins when they ſy, 
Meft ſwiftly then do ſwim their fades faſt by : 
Who would in wood the wild bore chaſe and ſlay, 
NMuſt bring with him the hardy hound away. | | 
Now if there be' one that ſhail be aygry with himſelfe and dijpleaſed, that he is nor at once both 
a ſavagelion of the ſorre(t,bold and \enturous of his own rength, and withall a dainty fine puppy 
of Malta, cheriſhed and follered in thelap ard boſome ot ſome delicate dame and rich widdow ; 
commend me ro*him for a ſenlelefle toole of all fooles,and to lay a ſooth, Thold him alſo asvery an 
afſe and doltiſh'fop, who wiilneeds be luch a one as Empedocles, Plato, and Demecritus ; namely, to 
write of the wor'd of the natu:c and true effence of all things therein, and withall, ro keep a rich 
old trot and ſleep with her every night, as Ewphorion did ; orelle like unto thoſe who kept com- 
pany with 4/-x45de- the great, in drinking and gaming ( as one Aedins did ) and-'yer'thibke it a 
oreat abuſe and indignicy ( foriooth ) it he may not be as much admired for his wealch as 1ſmen:as, 
andeſteemed no'leflefor his verrue than E pammondas, Weſeethat the runners ina race benor diſ- 
contented at al] if they weare not the gar!ands and coronets of wrelilers, bur reſt pleaſed with their 
own rewards, and therein delight and rejoyce, Ir is an old ſaying, and a common proverbe : 
Spirta isthy lot and Provin.e, look wellto it, and adorne the lame, , For it isalaying alſo of wiſe 
Solon, | 


And yet we will not change our boon 
with themfor all their wealth ana gola: 
Good: paſſe from manto man full ſoone, 
Ours v:rtye 15.4 ſure free-bold, | 
Strato the naturall Philoſopher, when he heard chat Meredemns his Concurrent had many more 
ſcholars by far than he : What marvell is that ( quoth he )) if there be more that defire to be wa- 
ſhed and bathed than are willing to be anointed and rubbed. Ar:ftotle writing to Artipater : It is 
not meet ( quoth he ) that Alexa der alone ſhould think highly of himſelte, 1n that he is- able to 
command ſo many men ; but they alſo have good caule to be as well conceited of themſelves, who 
have the grace to beleeve of the gods as they ovght, For ſurely, they that thus can make the beſt 
uſe of their own elate ſhalinercr be vexed, nor at their neighbours weitare pine away for very en- 
vVy. Which ofus now doth require or think it fit, that the vine-cree ſhould beare higgs, or the 
olive grapes ? Ard yet we our ſelre:, if we may not have all at once, to wit, the ſuperiority and 
reeminenceamong richmen among eloquent oratours and learned clerks,both at home and abroad, 
in the ſchooles among Philoſophers, in che field among warriers ; as well among flattering claw- 
backs as plaine-{poken, and rell-rroth friends 3 ro conclude, unlefſe we may go betore all pinching 
penny-fathers in frvgality 3 yea, and furpaſſe all ſpend-chrifts in riotand prodigality ; weare out 
of our little wits ; weaccuſe our ſelves dayly like tycophants 3 we are unthankfull ; we repineand 
orumble as it we lived in penury and want, Over and beſides, do we not ſee that Nature her ſelfe 
doth teach us ſufficiently in this point? For hke as ſhe hath provided for tundry kinds of bruic 
and wild beaſls, divers ſorts of food: for all teed not upon fleſh, allpeck nor upon ſeeds and grains 
of plants, neither do alllive upon roots which they worke for under the ground ; even ſo ſhe hath 
beſtowed vpon mankird many means to ger their hving, while ſome live by grafing and feeding of 
catrell, others by tillage, ſome be Fowlers, others Fiſhers: 2nd therefore ought every man to chuſe 
that courſe of life which ſorteth beſt with his own nature, and wholly ro apply and ſer his mind 
thereto ; leaving unto others that which pertainerh to themzand nor to reprove and convince He- 

ſiedis when he thus ſpeakerh, a:though nor to the tull and (uthciently ro the point : 
T he Putter to Potter doth beare OHV), 
One C arperter to another hath a ſþ1ghifmll eye, 

For jealous we are nor only of thoſe who exerciſe the ſame art.and follow that courſe of life which 
we do; bur the rich alſo doenvy the learned and eloquent:noble men the rich,advocates and law- 
yers Captious and litigious ſophiſters ; yea, and ( that which more is )genrlemen free-borne, and 
deſ-erned from noble and an.ient houſes, envy Comedians when they have a&ed well and with a 
good grace upon the ſtage in great Theaters ; dancers alſo and jeſters in the court, whom they ſee 
co 
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co be in favour and credir with Kings and Princes 3 and whiles they do admire theſe, and thinke 
them happy for their good ſpeed andiucceſle in compariton of their own doings they frer and grieve, 
and out of meaivre rorment themſelves, Now, that every one ot us harh within himſelte treaſures 
laidup of contentment and dilcontentment, and certaine tuns of good things and evill ; nor de- 
owed as Homer (aid, Upon the doore-(il| and entry of Jupiters houſe ; bur placed in each ofour 
own minds, ' the divers paſſhons whereunto we are ſubject do tufficiencly pro:e and ſhew, For 
ſuch as are fooliſh and unadviſed, do neglect and ler go the yery good rhings that preſently they 
have, and never care to enjoyrthem, 1o intentive and earneſtly bent arerheit minds and ſpirits al - 
waies to that which is comming, and furuce expectation: whereas wiſe men on the contrary fide, 
callro theirfreſh remembrance hole things that are paſt,ſo as they ſeem to enjoy he lame as it they 
were preſent,yea, and to make that whichis no more to be as beneficiallunto them, as it they were 
ready at hand, For ſurely that which is preſent, yeelding ir lelfe ro be tonched by us bur the leaſt 
moment of time that is,and immediately paffing our lenfes,ſeemerh unto fooles to be none ot oure, 
nor any more to concern us, Burlike as the Roper which 1s paintedin the Temple of P/zro or de- 
ſcription of Hell, ſuffereth an afle behind him rognaw and eare as taſt as he twiſterh it of the Spart- 
broome 3; even lo the unthankfull and ſenſelefle oblivion of many ready to catch and devoure all 

ood things asthey paſle by, yea, and ro diffipare and cauſe ro vamſh away every honett and nota- 
ble ation,all vertuous deeds, duties, dele&table recreations and pleaſant pattimes, all good teilow- 
ſhip and muruall focieryzand all amiable conver\ztion one with another, wi:l nor permit that the hife 
be one and the ſame, linked ( as it were ) and chained by the copulation of things paſſed and pre- 
ſent ; bur dividing yeſterday from to day, and this day from rhemorrow, as it they were tundry 
parts of our life, bringerh in tuch/aforgertulneſs.as if things once paſt had never been, As for thoſe ve- 
nily,who in their diſpucations and Philoſophical diſcouries admit no avgmentation of bodies,affirm- 
in thatevery ſubſtance continually fadeth and vaniſherh,would make us beliceve in word; that each 
one of us every houre altererh from himſelfe,and no man is the {ame to day that he was yeſterday : 
bur theſe for faulr of memory not able to recaine and keep thoſe things which are done and patt, 
no nor toapprehend and efti/oones call them againe to mipd, but (ufter every thing ro paſle away 


and run as it werethrough a five.do not in word, bur in deed and effe&,make rhemlelves void and 


empty every day more than other, depending only apon the morrow.as if thoſe things wk1-h were 
done the yeare paſt, of late, and yeſterday, nothing appertained unto them, nor ever were at all, 
This is therefore one thing that hindererh and rroublerh that zquanimiry and repoſe of ipirit which 
weſecek for: and yer thereis another that doth it more, and that 1s this ; Like as flies creeping up- 
on the ſmooth places ofglaſſes or mirrors,cannort hold their feet but muſt needs tall down bur con- 
trariwile they take hold: where they meet with any roughneſfle, and Rick faft ro rugged flaws that 
they canfind ; evenio theſe men Slip and glanſing over all deleCtable and pleaſapr occurrences, 
take hold of any adverſe and heavy calamities, thoſe they cleave-unto and remember very well; or 
rather as (by report) there is about the City Oly»thuy a certaine place, into whichit any flies called 
Beetles enter in once, they cannot get torch againe, bur after they have kepc a turning abour, and 
ferching compaſſes round to no purpoſe a long time, they die in the end; whereupon ir rooke the 
name of Cantharolethrox ; ſemblably, men atrer they fall ro the reckoning up and commemoration 
of their harmes and calamiries palt, are not willing to retire back, nor to breath themſelves and 
= over mulriplying thereupon ſtill. And yer contratiwiſe, they ovghtto do after the manner of 

ainters,who whenthey do paint a table, do lay upon the ground, or by a courſe of dead and dy(= 
kiſh colours ſuch as be freſh .gay.and gallant, for to palliate and in ſome torr to hide rhe unpleaſant» 
nefle of the other, they ought ( 1 ſay ) to ſmotherand keep down the heavineſle of the heart occa« 
honed by ſome crofle miſhaps,with thoſe that havefallen our to their mind ; for, to obliterate and 
wipe them our of their mind quite, and ro be freed ftromthem cleane ir is not poſſible : and ſurely 
the harmonie of this world is reciprocall and variable;compounded (as it were) of contraries,like 
as wedo ſee ina-harp or bow ; neither is any earthly rhing under the cope of heaven pure.fimple.and 
fincere without mixture, Bur as Mulickdoth conhit of baſe and trebble ſounds ; and Grammer of 
lerters,which be partly vocall, andpartlie mute, to wit, vowels and conſonants, and he is notto be 
counted a Grammarian and Muſfician, who is offended and difpleaſed with either of thoſe concrarie 
elements of the Arr,bur he that affecterh the one as well as the other, and knowerh how co uſe and 
mixe borh togerher withskill tor to ſerve his purpoſe ; even ſo conſidering that in the occurrences 
of mans life there be ſo many contraries, and one weigherh againſt another in manner of counter- 
potle ; for (according to Exripides) 

It canmat fkand with our aff aires, 
That good from bad ſhould parted be : 
A medley then of mixed paires 

; Doth well, and ſerves in each degree, 
Itis not meet that we ſhould ler our hearts falland bediſcouraged with the one ſort whenſoever ir 
hapnerh.bur we ought according to therules of harmony in Muſfick,coftop the point alwaies of the 
work with ſtrokes of berter,and by overcaſting misfortunes ( as it were ) wich a vaile and curtaine 
of good haps, or by ſerting one to the other, to make a good compoſitionand a pleaſant accord in 
our life firtigg and forting our own turnes,Forit is not as Meranderfaid, 


Each 
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Each man ſo ſoon as he is born, 
One ſpirit good or angell hath, 
Which him aſſiſts both even and morn, 
And guides hus ſteps in everypath. 
But rather according to Empedocles: No tooner are we come 1nto the world, bur each one ofns 
hath two angels, called Demones: two Deftinies ( 1 fay ) are allotted unto us,for to take the charge. 
and government of our life,unto which he attriburerh divers and ſundry names, 
Here Clithonie was,adownward look that hath, 
Heliope eke, who turneth to the ſun, 
AndDeris ſhe;t hat loves in bloud to bath, 
Harmonie ſmiles ever and anon, 
Caliſto faire,and A&ſchre foxle among, 
Thoola ſwifi,Dinza ftomt and ſtrong, 
Nemertes who ts lovely white and pure, 
But Aſaphie with fruit black and obſcure. 
Inſomuch, as our Nati ity receivingthe ſeeds of each of all theſe paſſions blended and coniuſed to- 
cether.and by reaſonthereof the courle of our life nor being uniforme,bur full of diſordered and un- 
equall depoftions, a man of good and ſound judgement ought ro wiſh and dehire at Gods hand the 
berter,toexpett and looke forthe worſezand to make an uſe of them both, namely,by abridging and 
cutting off that which isexcefſive and too much : For nor he only ( as Epicurus was wont to lay ) 
ſhall come with moſt delight and plealureto ſee themorrow-ſun,who made leaſt account thereof on 
the even; butriches alſo, glory, authority, and ruledoth moſt rejoyce their hearrs who leaſt feared 
thecontrary: forthe vehement and ardent defre that a man hath to any ot theſe things doth imprint 
likewiſe an exceeding feare of forgoing and loſing the ſame, and thereby maketrh the delight ofen- 
joying them to be teeble and nothing firme and conſtant; even as the blaſe and flame of the fire 
which is blown and driven to and {ro with the wind, But the man who is ſo much aflifted with rea- 
ſon, that he is able without feare and trembling to lay unto Fortune : 
1d'v we avrr ghens, exiyoy I &xos uy ImMeiys, 
Welcome to me,if good thou bringeſt ought, 
Ard if thou faile, I will take lutle thought, 
Or chns ; 
Weil ma «ſt thou take from me ſome joy of mind, 
But little griefe, thouſha't me leave behind, 
Hath this benefit by his confidence and reiolution : that as he taketh moſt joy of his good fortunes 
when they arepreſent ; ſo ke never feareth the lofle of them, as it it were a calamity inluportable, 
And herein we may as well imitate as admire che diſpoltion and affe&ion of Anaxagoras, who 
when ke heard the news of his ſons death, I knew full well ( quoth he ) when 1 begor him that die 
he muſt : and after hisexample,whenſoever any infortunity hapneth to beready with theſe and ſuch 
hkeſpeeches : I know thatriches were not permanent bur tranſitory and for _ : I never thought 
other, but that rhey who conferred theſe dienities upon me both mighr and could deprive me of 
chem : I wilt, that I had a good wife and vertuous dame,but withall a wcman and no more : I was 
not 12norant that my friend was a man (that is to ſay ) a living creature by natvre mutable, as Plato 
uiedtoſay, And verily, ſuch preparations and diſpoktions of our affe&tions as theſe, if peradyen- 
turethere ſhal) beia!] vnto us any ihing ag11nft our intent and mind, bur not contrary to our expe- 
ctaton.as they wiil never admit ſuch patironate words as theſe, (I never thought it would havetal- 
len out fo, I was in vreat hope of other matters, and little looked I for this ) ſo they ſhall be able 
ro rid us of all ſudden pantings and leapings of the heatt , of unquier and Gfordedy beating of 
the pulies , ard ſoon (iay and /ettie the turions and troubleſome motions of impatience, Carneades 
was wont intime of greateſt proſperity to put men inmind of achange ; for that the thing which 
hapnerh contrary toour hope and expeRation is that which altogether and wholly doth breed ſor- 
row and griefe. The kingdome of the Macedonians was not an handfull to che Roman Empire 
avd dominion ; and yet King Perſe, when he hadloti Aacedon'a, did not only himſelfe lament his 
owntortuve molt piteonſly, but in the eyes al'o of the whole world he was reputed a moſt unfortu- 
nate and miſerable man, Bur behold Pax/us Xmylius, whoſe hap it was to vanquiſh the ſaid Perſers, 
when he departedout of that Province, and made over into the hands of another his whole army, 
with ſogreat command voth of land and ſea, was crowned with a chapletof flowers.ard ſo did {a- 
crifice unto the gods with joy ardrhavkigiving in the judgement of all men, worthily extolled and 
reputed as happy, For why ? when here. ceived firlt that high Commiſſion and mighty power with- 
all,he knew full well;that he was to give it over and reſigne it vp when his time wasexpired ; wher- 
as Perſeus on the contrary (ide. loit that which he never made account to loſe, Certes even the 
Poet Homer hath gi cnus i cry wel: to underſtand how forcible that 1« which hapneth beſides hope 
and unlooked for, when he bringeth in ſhe upon his returne, weeping for the death of his dog 
bur when helate by his own wiſe, who ſhed teares plentitully,wepr not at all; for that he had lang 
hefore at his leiſure, againft this comming home ot his.prevented and brought into ſubje&tion (as it 
were)by the rule of reaton, that paſſion which otherwiſe he knew well enough would havebroken 
out ; wherea:;looking for nothing lefle thanthe death of his dog, hefell ſuddenly into it, as having 
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ime before to repreſle the ſame, In ſum, of ail thoſe accidents which light upon us contta- 
- or ne ; ſome ons and vexe us by the courſe and inttin& of nature ; ochers ( and thoſe 
be theoreater p-rt ) We are wont to be offended and diſcontenred with, upon a —_— opinion 
and fooliſh cuttome that we have taken :; and therefore we ſhould do very well, againitiuch remp- 
rations as theſe,to be ready with that lentence of Menander : 
No harme nor loſſe thou doſt (uſt aine: 
But that thou L:{t {+ for to faine, 
And bow {quorh he) can it concerne thee? ' 
For if no fleſh without it wound, 
Nor ſoule within, then all is ſound, ; 
Asfor example, the baſe parentageand birth of thy father, the adultery of thy wite, the loſle os 
e of any honour dignity, or preeminence: for what ſhould let.notwirhſtandivg all theſe crot- 
ſes,but that thy budy and mind both may bein right good plight and excellent eſtate ? And againſt 
thoſe accidents which ſeem naturally to grieve and tronble us, to wit, maladies, paines, ita- 
vels ; death of deare friends, and toward children, we may oppole anothe: laying of Emripidesthe 
Poer : 
Alas, alas, a:d well-a-day , 
But why alas and well away ? 
Noeught to hathyet been dea't, 
But that which daily men have f-lt, 
For no remonſrance nor reaſon is ſo effeCtuall ro reftraine ard Ray this paſſionate and ſenſuall part 
of our mind.when itis ready toſlipand becarried headlong away with our affeCtions,as that which 
callerh ro remembrance the common andnaturallnecefſiry ; by meanes whereof a man, in regard of 
his body, being mixed and compounded.doth expoteand offerchis handle ( asit were )and vantage 
whereby torrune is to rake hold when ſhe wreſilerh againſt him 3 for otherwiſe, in the greateft and 
moſt principall things he abiderh faſt and ſure, King Demetrixs having forced and won the city Me- 
ara,demanded of Sti/pothe wiſe Philoſopher,wherher he had loſt any goods in the ſackage and pil- 
lagecher of ? Sir (quorh he) I ſaw nor ſo much as oneman carrying any thing of mine away ; ſem- 
y, when fortune hath made what ſpoile ſhe can, and takenirom us all orherthings, yerſome- 
what there remaineth ill withinour ſelves, 
Which Greeks ds what they can or may, 
Shall neither drive nor beare away. 
In which regard we ought altogether ſo to deprefle,debaſe,and throw down our humane nature, as 
If ichad nothing firme, ſtable and permanent, nothingabove the reach and power of fortune: but 
contrariwiſe,knowing that it is theleaſt and worſt part of man,and the ſametraile, brictle, and ſub- 
wa death,which makerh us to lie open unto fortune and her aſſaults ; wheres in reſpe& of rhe 
rpart we aremaſters over her,and have her at command, when there being ſcared and fonnded 
moſt ſurely the beſt and greateſt things that we have, to wit, ſound and honeſt Opinions, Arrs, and 
Sciences,go0d diſcourſes tending to vertue,which beall of a ſubſtance incorrupcible,and whereot we 
cannot be robbed: we (I fay) knowing thus much, ought in the confidence of our (elves to carry a 
mind invincible and ſecure again{t whatſoever ſhall happen, and be able to ſay that tothe face of 
Forrune, which Socrates,addrefling his ſpeech indeed covertly rothe Judges ſeemedro fpeake againſt 
his two accuſers, Anytus and Melitus: Well may Anytus and Melitys bring me romy death, bur hurr 
or harmemethey ſhall neverbe able, And even ſo Fortune hath power to bring a diſeaſe or lickneſſe 
n a man, his goods ſhe can takeaway, rai!e ſhe maya ſlander of him to tyrant, prince, or peo- 
,and bring him our of grace and favour ; bur himthat is vertuous, honeſt, valiant. and magnani- 
mous;ſhe cannot make wicked diſhonett, baſle-minded,malicious, and envious : and in one word, 
ſhe hath not power to take from him a good habirude, lerled upon wiſdome and diſcrerion, which 
whereioerer it is ahvaies preſent, doth more good unto a man tor to guide him how to live, than 
the piloc at (ea for to direct a ſhip in her courle ; tor ſurely rhepilor be he never ſo skilfall,knowerh 
nor how to (till the rough and furging billows when he would, he cannor allay the violence of a 
rempe(i,or bluftering wind, neither pur 1nto a ſafe harbor and haven, or gainea commodious bay to 
anchor in at all rimes, and inevery coaft,'would he never ſo faine, nor reſo.urely withour feare and 
wembling, when he is ina tempelt, abide the danger and undergo all; thus far forth only his art ſer- 
veth.ſo long as he is innodefſpaire,bur that his skill may rake place ; 
To ſtrike main-ſail,anddown the lee 
Totet (hrp hull, umtill be ſee 
The foot of maſt no more above 
I he ſea: while he doth not remove, 
But with one hand in other faſt 
Dag: FN and panteth all agaſt. 
_ Butthediipoſicion and Raied mind of a prudent man, over and beſides that it bringeth the bod 
1nco 2 quiet and calmne eſtare, by diffipating and diſpatching for the moſt part the occafions wk 
Preparatives of diſeaſes, and that by continent life, ſober diet, moderate exerciſes, and travels in 
meaſure; if happily there chance ſome little beginning or indilpofition to a paſſion, npon which 
mind is ready to run ir ſelfe, as a ſhip, upon ſome blind rockunder the water, ir can quickly 
rurne 
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tvrne about his nimble and light crofle-laile yard, as Aſclepiades was Wont to fay, and ſo avoid the | 5g 4 
danger, 


Bur ſay there come upon us ſome great and extraordinary accident, ſuch as neither we looked 
for, nor be able by all che power we have, either to overcome or endure ; the haven 1s neare at 
hand,we may ſwim ſafely thither our of the body, (as it were) our of a veſſel that leaketh and ta- 
keth water,and will no longer hold a paſſenger : as forfooliſh folke, it is the feare of death, and 
not thelove of life that cauleth them to cling and Rick fo cloſe -to the body, hanging and claſping 
thereanto no otherwiſe than/y/ſesto the wild fig tree, when he feared with great horror thegulph 
Cha-ybdes roaring under him 3 

Whereas the winds would not permit to ſtay, 

Nor ſuffer him to row or ſaile away: 
Diſpleaſed infinitely in the one, and dreading fearetully the other, Bur he that in ſome meaſure. 
(be tt never ſo little) knoweth the nature of the ſoule,and cafterh this with himſelfe : That by dearth 
there is apaſlage our ot this life either to abetter ſtate, or at eatwiſe not toa worſe : Certes, he. 
is furdiſhed with no meane wayfaring proviſion to bring him to theſecurity of mind in this lie, 1 
meane the fearelefle contempr of death: for he that may ( ſo long as vertue and the better part of 
the ſoule ( which indeed is proper unto man )is predominant ) livepleaſantly ; and when the con- 
trary paſhons,which are enemies to nature.do prevalle, depart reſojutely and without feare, ſaying 
thus unto himſelte : 

God will me ſuffer to be gone, 

Is hen that 1 will my ſelfe, An0n, 
Whar can we imagine £o happen untoa man of this reſolution, that ſhould encumber. trouble, or 
rerrifiehim ? For wholoever he was that ſaid, I have prevented thee ( O Fortune )I have ſtopped 
upall thy avenews,l have intercepred and choaked allrhe waies of accefle and entry 3 urely he tor- 
tified himſelfe not with bars and barricadoes not with locks and keyes.ne yet with mures and walls, 
bur with Philoſophicall and ſage leflons, with {ententious ſaws, and with diſcourſes of reaſon, 
whereof allmen that are willing be-capable, Neither ought a man to diſcredit the truth of theſe 
and ſuch like things which arecommirred in writing, and give no belieete unto them) burratherto 
admire, and with an affectionate raviſhmenr of ſpirit embrace and imitatethem ; yea, and withall 
romakea triall and experiment of himlelfe ; firlt in ſmaller matters.proceeding afterwards to grea- 
cer, untill he reach unto the higheſt, and in no wiſe to ſhake off ſuch meditations, nor to ſhitr off 
and ſeek to avoid the exerciſe of the mind in this kind, and in 1o doing he ſhall happily find no ſuch 
difficulty as he thinketh, For astheeffeminare delicacy and nicenefle of our mind, amuſed alwaics 
andloying to be occupied in the moſt eafie objeRs, and retiring eftſoones from rhe Cogitation, of 
thoſe things that ſall-our croſle, unto ſuch as tend vnto greateltpleaſure, cauſeth ir to be ſoft and 
render, and imprinteth a cerraine daintinefle not able to abide any exerciſe ; ſoif the ſame mind 
would by cuſtome-learne and exer.i!e it ſelfe in apprehending the imagination of a malady, of 
paine, travell, and of baniſhment, and enforce it ſelfe by reaſon to. withtiand andfirive aoain(t each 
of theſe accidents, it will be tound and ſeen by experience, that ivch things which through an er- 
roneous opinion were though painefull;orievous hard, and tetriblezare forthe moſt part bur vaine, 
indeed, deceirfull, and comemptib!le: like as reaſon will ſhew the ſame if a man would conſider: 
them each onein parcicular, Howbeit, the moſt part mighrily feare and have inho:ror that verie of 
Menand:r, 

| No man alive cas ſafely ſay, 
. This c:ſe ſhall never me aſſay, 
As not knowing how material. it 15 tothe exempting and freeing of a man fi om all griefe and ſor- | 
row, to meditate before-hand. and to be able to looke open-eyed full againſt fortune, and nor to . 
make thoſe apprehen(.ons and imaginations in himſelfe ſoit and effeminate, as if he were foſtered , 
and nouriſhed in the ſh:dow urder many fooliſh hopes which ever yeeld rothe contrary, and be 
por able toreſilt 1o much as any one, But ro come againe unto Menarder,we have to anſwer unto 
him in this manner ; True it is indeed, there is no man living able to ſay . This or this ſhall never 
= happen unto me; howbeir. thus much may a man that is alive ſay and affirme : $o long as I live I 
wil not dothiszto wit,I will not lie; I will never be a couzener nor cir:umvent any man 3 I will not 

detraud any one of hisown; neither will I fore-lay and ſurpriſe any man by a wile, This lieth in 
our power to promile and performe and this is no ſmall matter, bur a great meanes to procure tran» 
quillity andcontentment of mind. Whereas contrariwiſe,the remorſe of conſcience when as a man 
15 privy to himſelfe.,and muſt needs confeſſe and ſay : Theſe and theſe wicked parts I have commit- | 
ted, feftereth in the ſoulelike an ulcer and fore inthefleſh, andleaverh behind it repentance in the 
ſoule,which'rerrethygalleth, gnawerh) and ſetreth it a b'eeding freſh continually, For whereas all 
otherſorrows, grietes.and anguiſhes,reaſon dothtake away 3 repentance only it dorh breed and 
engender,which rogerher with ſhame birerh and puniſherh it ſelfe ; for likeas they who quiverand 
ſhakeinthe feavers called Epio/i 3 -or contrariwile burne by occafion of other agues, are more affli- 
Gted and moreat eaſe than thoſe who luffer the ſame accidents by exterior cauſes, to wit, winters! 
cold or ſummers heat ; even ſo all miſchances andcaſuallcalamiries, bring with them lighter dolors: 
ard painesas commingfrom without, Burwhen a man is forced thus to conteſle, bs 
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My ſelf I may nell thank for this , 

None clſe for it [lame worthy ts, : 
which is an ordinary ſpeech ot them who lamencably bewail their {ins from che bottom of cheir 
hearts. it cauleth griet and ſorrow ro be {o much more heavy, and it 1s joyned with ſhame and in- 
famy:whereupon it cometh to paſle,that neither houle richly and hnely tarmithed,nor heaps ofgold 
and liiver; no parentage or nobility of birth , nodignity ot eſtate and authority how high loever, 
nograce inſpeech'; no torceand power of eloquence; canyeeld unto a mans lite tuch a calm (as it 
yvcre) and peaceable tranquillity ; as a lou} and conſcien-e,clear from wicked deeds, tintnll cogita- 
tions and leand delignes , which having the {orrce and fountain of lite (Lmean the inward dilpo- 
ſition ofthe heart) nor troubled and polluted , bur clear and clenled; trom whence allgood and jau- 
dab'e a&tions do flow and proceed, andche ſame dogiic a lively.cheertvll, and effeRuall operation, 
evenby ſome divine inltin& and heavenly inſpiration, together with a bold courage ard haughry 
mind, and withall yeeld rhe remembran.e ot a vertnous and we:lledjite, more {weetz pleaſant, firm 
and permament, thanis that hope whereot Pijnaarus writeth, the nuric and tofireſle of oid age *for 
we mult not think, that (as Care1des was wont to lay)the * Centers or pertuming pannes wherein 
veer incenſe is burned, retainand renderthe plealant oGovra long time after they be empty, and 
that the vertnous deeds of a wiſe and honelt man ſhould nor alwayes leave behindrhem inthe ſoul 
an amiable, delightfull, and freſh remembrance thereo(; by means whereot, thatinward joy being 
watered,isever green, buddeth and flouriſherh ill, deſpiſing the ſhametull error of choſe who with 
their piaints.moaps.and wailings, defame this life ot ours; taying : Itisa very hell and place of tor- 
ments, or elſea region of confined and exited fouls , into which they were fent away and baniſhed 
of heaven. And here I connot choofe but highly commend chat memorable ſaying ot Diogenes,vho 
ſeeing. once a certain{tranger at Lacedeo» drefſing and trimming hunleit very curiouſly againſt a 
fealtivall and high-day ; What means all this (quoth he) my good triend? to a good and honeft man 
15 not everyday in the yeara fealt and holy day?yes verily , and if we be wile we ſhould think all 
dayes double teaſts, and molt ſolemn gaudy-dayes : for ſurely this world is a right ſacred and holy 
remple, yeazand moſt divine,beſeeming the Majeſty of God into which mn is inducted and admir- 
rcd at his nativity,not to gaze and look at (tatues and images cut and made by mans hand, and ſuch 
as have nomotion of their own, but to behold thoſe works and creatures which that divine ſpirit 
and almighty power in womderfull wiſedome and providence hath made and ſheyed unto us ſenft- 
ble; and yer (as Plato ſaith) repreſenting and re{embling intelligible powers , from whence proceed 
the beginnings of life and moving, namely, the Sunne, the Moon,the Starres; what ſhould I ſpeak of 
the Rivers which continually ſend our freſh water (t1il; andthe earth which bringerh forth nouriſh- 
ment for all living creatures,and yeeldeth nurriment likewile to every plant ? Noy itour lite be the 
1mitation of ſacred myſteries,and (as it were) a proteſſion and entrance into ſo holy a religion ofall 
others moſt perte&, we mult needs efteem it to be full of contentment and continuall joy : neither 
ought we(as the common multitude dorh)attend and wait for the feaſts of Saruwx, Bacchus, or Mi 
nerta and ſuch other high dayes wherein they may ſolace themielves,make merry and laugh.buying 
their mirth and joy for money, giving unto players, jeſters, dancers, and ſuch likerheir hire 2 re- 
ward torto make them laugh, Jn which feaſts and ſolemnities , weuſero fit withgreat content- 
ment of mind, arraied decently according to our degree and calling, (for no man uſeth to mourn 
and lament, when he is proteſſed in the myſteries ofCeyes , ard received into that confraternity 3 no 
man forroweth when he dorh behold the goodly fights of rhe Pyrhias games; no man hungreth or 
faſterh during the Satwrnals:) what an indignity and ſhame is it then that inthoſe feaſts which God 
himſelfhath inſtituted, and wherein (as a man would (ay) he leadeth the dance, or is perſohally him- 
ſelf to give inflitution and induction, men ſhould contaminate , pollute .and hat ang they do, 
diſhonoring their lite for the moſt part,with weeping,wailipg.fighing and groating: or at the leaſt- 
wiſe indeep thoughts and penfive cates, Bur thegreateſt ſhame of all other 15 this;that wetake plea- 
jure ro hear the Organs andin{truments of muſick ſound pleaſantly ; we delight to hear birds ling- 
ing ſweetly; we behold with right good will, beaſts-playing, ſporting, dancing, and skipping featly; 
and contrariwile we ate offended when they how), roar, ſnarle, and gnaſh theirteeth, as alſowhen 
they ſhew a fierce, ſtern, and hideous look;and all this while ſeeing our own lives heavy, ſad, tra- 
vailed and oppreſſed with moſt unpleaſant paſſions, moſt intricateand inexp'icable affairs, and over- 
whelmed with infinite and endleſſe cares ; yer we will not afford our ſelves ſome reſt and breathing 
time;nay,(that which more is)we will not admit the ſpeech and remonſirances of our friends and 
familiars, whom if we would giveearunto, we might without faulr-finding receive the preſent, 
remember with joy and thankſgiving that whichis paſtzand without diſtruſt, (uſpition and tear, ex- 
pect with joyfull lightiome hope that which isto come, 
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Of unſeemly and naughty Baſhfulneſſe. 
The Summary, 


Ai! it be needleſſe to ſtand curiouſly upon the concatenation and coherence of theſe matters 
handled by Plutarch, how they be knit and linked together,conſidering that he penned theſe diſcourſes 
of his at ſundry times 3 and both they who have reduced thens into oneVolume 3 ana thoſe alſo who have 
tranſlated them out of Greek. into other languages, have not all followedone order: yet I think verily that this 
preſent. Treatiſe, as concerning Nanghty Baſhfulneſs , isfitly Joyned next to the former, as touching there- 
poſe and tranquillity of the ſpirit, For one of the greateſt ſhaking cracks that our ſoul can receive 1n her 
tranquillity , is, when ſhe is ſecretly andby ſtealth may be lifted from her ſeat,for to drive a man to thoſe 
things which may trouble him immediatly , and much more afterwards, Now this evill taſhfulneſſe 
kaththis vicious and dangerons quality, to krow how to ſeduce and draw us y by fatr ſembiant , ard 
ncverthcleſſe to trouble and confouna afrer a ſtrange faſhion the contentment of onr ſpirits , as appearerh 
plainly in this little Hook, which deſervcthto bewell peruſed and conſidered by all ſorts of people, Now af. er 
he hathſhewed what this evillſhamefaſtneſs is ; he declareth that it is no leſſe pernicious and hurtfull thex 
imp -dency; adding moreover that we ought to take good heed, I'ſt in avoiding tt, we fall into contrary extre= 
mit es, 4s they dowho are envious.ſhameleſſe,obſtinate, idle and diſſolmte, Then he proccedeth toteach uszthat 
the firſt and principall preſervative agairſt this poiſon 1s, to koldit for to be moſt dangerous anddeadly, 
which he doth werifie a:d prove by notable examples, Which done, he preſcribeth particularly, and from 
point to poirt, the incommod ties, peril;, and misfortunes that come by :anghty baſhfulneſſe, applying 
thereto goed ard proper remed:es, giving withall many ſage and wiſe connſels, dra vn out of Philoſophy 
terding to this ſcop: and marks 3 thet neither the regard of our friends, kinsfolke and familiars, nor 
yet the reſpett of any thing elſe beſides, ought to draw from our thought, our month or hands, any thing 
contray to thednty of an honeſt man : which both for the preſent.and «lſs all the reſt of on life may leave in 
our ſoulzthe ciratrice or ck ar of repertance.ſorrow and heavineſs, In concluſion, to the end that we ſhould not 
commit thoſe deeds ia kaſte , which afterwards we may repent at leaſure; he ſheweth that we ought to have 
beforeour exesthe hurts ard inconveniences cauſed before by evill laſhfulneſſe.t hat the conſideration there- 
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own natute be wilde and ſavace, ard withall bearing no ſruitar all; bur (that which worle is) 
intheirgrowth do hurt unto good ſeeds and truitfvil plants: 2nd yer skilfullgardiners and huſ- 
bandmen. judge them to be arguments and ſignes nor of bad ground;bur rather of a kindeand 

fat ſoil ; ſemblably the paſſions and affe&ions ofthe mind, fmply and in themſelves are nor g00d, 
howbeit they ſpring as buds and flowers from a towardly nature , and (uch as gently can yceld it felt 
co be wrought.ſramed, and brought into order by reaſon, Inthis kinde I may rangethat which the 
Creeks cal avoanie, which is as muchro ſay,as a fooliſh and ruſtical ſhamefaſinels; no eyiilſignein 
it ſelf , howbeitthe cauſe of evill and naughtineſſe, For they that begiven to baſh and ſhame 
orer-much and when they ſhould nor, commir many times the ſame fault that they do , who 
are ſhameiefle and impudent : ere onel y is the difference , thatthey , when they treſpaſle and do 
amifſe. are dilp'eaied with themleives and grieve forthe matter; whereas theſe take delight and pleas 
fvre therein: for he that is gracclefſe and paſt ſhame, hath no ſenſe or feeling of grief when hehach 
committed any foul or diſhoneſt a&t;contrariwiſe, whoſoever be apt to baſh and be aſhamed quick- 
ly. are ſoon moved and troubled anon. eyenat thoſe things which ſeem onely diſhoneſt, alrhough 
they be ncr indeed, Now, lelt the zquivocation of the word might breed any doubt, I meanby Dy- 
ſe pt , Immoderatebaſhfulnefie , whereby one bluſhcth for ſhame exceedingly and for every x 24 
whereupon ſuchan one 15 cal'ed in Greek D:ſopetus , for that his vifage and countenance together 
with his mind chanecthFfalleth and is caſt downtor like as Kerigea in Greek is defined ro be a (2d 
h2avineſſe, which cavſctha down look ; evento, that ſhame and diimaiednefle which maketh us 
that we dare not lookaman in theface as we ſhould and when we ought; they call avowrie, And 
hereupon it was thatthe great Oratovr Dem:rſtenes ſaid of an impudent fellow , that hehad in his 
CyCs Nor zcas , but moer4s5, 7.c, harlots. playing pretrily upon the ambiguity of the word «ga, which 
bgnificrh both the round apple inthe eyes, and alſo a maiden or virgin: butcontrariwile the over- 
baſhfull perſon ( whom we ſpeak of ſheweth in his countenancea mind too ſoft delicare andeffe- 
minate, and yet heflatrererh himſelf herein , and calleth that fault (wherein the impudent perſon 
ſurpaſieth him ) ShamefaRneſſe, Now Cao was wont to ſay, That he loved to ſee young tolk 
ratherto look b:uſh than to look pale;as having g00d reaſon to acquaint andreach youth to dread 
\hamec 
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ſhame and reproch more than blame and reproo#; yez, and ſuſpicion or obloquie, rather than perill 


or danger. n ns a ES 
Howbeic, we mult abridge and cur oft cheexceile and over-much, which is inſuch timidity and 


fear of reproch 3 tor that oiren-times it coincth to patie inlome , who dreading no lefle ro hear ull 
and be accuied,rhan to be chatiſed or pumihed; tor falſe hearrs are frighted irom doing their duty, 
2ndin no wiſe canabideto have an hard word ipoken of them, Bur as we are not to negle(thele 
that are ſo render, nor ought to teed chem incheir (eebleneſle of heat; ſo again, we mult nor praiſe 
cheir diſpoſition who arettiff and inflexible: ſuch as the Poer deicxibeth, when he taith : 
1 o fearleſſe 1s, and beſhcth not 
all men faſt to behold; 
In whom appears the dogged forte 
of Anaxarchus bolg: 

but we ought tocompound a good mixtureand temperate medicy ot both extremities, which may 
take away this exceſſive obſtinacy whichis impudence , and tht immoderare modeſty which is 
meerchildiſhneſſe and imbecilzry, True itis that che cure o. tacte two maladies 1s difhcu.r; neither 
can this exceſle both inthe one and the other be cut off withoutdanger, For like as the skilfull 
husbandman when he would rid the ground of ſome wid buſhes and fruiclefle plans , he layeth at 
chem mainely with his grubbing hook or matrock, uncill he have fer:-hed chem vp by the root; of 
elie ſer fire unto them and ſo burneth them; bur when he comes topoint or cut a vine.an apple-rree, 
oran olive, he carrieth his hand lightly for fearof wounding any ot the ſound wood, inferching of 
che ſuperfluous and rank branches,and to kil the hearr thereof; even ſo the Philoſopher,entending to 

lack out the mind'of a-young man, cither envie, anunkind and lavage plant, which hardly or un- 
neth at all may be made gentle and brought roany good nic;or the unieatonable and exceſſi.e gree- 
dineſle of gathering good or difſolute & diſordinare lult, he never teareth ar al in thecurtingtherof, 
to draw bloodto preſle ano pierce hard torhe bottom, yea,and make a large wound and deep scar, 
Bur when he ſer:cth to the keen-edge of remon{trance and ipeech., to rhe tender and delicatepart 
of the ſoul, for to cur away that which 13 excethve or ovexmuch, to wit, wheremis ſeared thisun- 
meaivrab'ic and ſcepiſh baſhfulnefle , he hath agrear care and regard, lefterche be aware he cur 
away therewithzthat ingenuous and konett (hametaſinefle rhatis10 good and commendable, For 
we lee that even nurſes themſelves when they think ro wipe away the filth of cheir lictle infants, 
and to make them clean; if they rub any thing hard , otheryhiles terch off the skin withall , make * 
thefleſh raw and putthem to pain; And theretore we muli take heed , that in feeking byall meatis 
to doout this exceſſive baſhfulneſle utreriy in young people, we make them nor braten-faced, fuch 
a3corenot what is ſaid untothem, and bluſh rhercat no more then ablackdog, and in one word 
{landing iff in any tHing that they.doz butracher we ought to do, as they, who demoliſh and pull 
down the dwelling-houſes that be neer unto the temples of the gods; who for fear of touching any 
thing that is holy or ſacred , ſufferrhoſe ends ot the edifices and buildings roltand fill , which are 
next and joyncd cloie thereto ; yea, and thoſe they underprop and (tay up, that thev ſhould nar fall 
down ofrthemſelves;even to{(Iſay)beware& fear we mult, whiles we be tempering about thisimmo. 
derate ſhamefacednefletor to remove ir,that we draw not away with it grace & modeſty, gentleneſs 
and debonarity , which be adjacents and hecloſe unto 1t ; under which qualities lyerh lurking and 
Nickech clole roy the toreſaid nanghry baſhfulneſle, flattering him thar is polſleſſed therewith, as if he 
were full of humaniry,courtete,civility and common ſenle; not opinionative,ſevere, inflexible and 
untratable : which is the realon , that the Stoick Philoſophers, when they diſpure of rhis marrer, 
havediftinguiſhed by te;2rall names, this aptneſsto bluſh or over-much baſhfulneſle, from modeſty 
and ſhame-facednefſe indeed: for fear leit the xquivocation and ambiguity of one common word, 
might give ſome occation and vantage to the vicious paſſion irſelirodo tome hurt, Asfor ns, they 
muligixe us leave to ule the rearms withour calumniat:on, orratherpermir us to diltinguiſh accor- 
ding to Homer, when he ſaith , | 

Shame is a thing that do h nit mick/e harm, and p ofitethas much, 

neither without g00d cauſeis ir. thatinthe tormer place hepurcech down the harm and diſcommo=- 
diry thereof:torſure'y it 1s not profitable but by the means of reaſon which cuurerh off that which is 
tuperfluous, and leaveth a mean behind. 

To comethenvnto the remedies thereof;it behoveth them firſt & formolt: who are givento b'u- 
ſhing art every ſmall marter , tobeleeve and beperſwaged , thathe is poſiefſed withſach an hvretull 
paſhon: (now there is nothing hutttull, which is good and honeſt neither onghr he to rake pleaſure 
and delight vvhen he ſhallbe rickled in the ear with prailes and commendations,when he ſhall hear 
himſelf called gentle,jolly and courreous;infiged otgrave, magnanimous and juRt5 neither let him do 
as Pegaſus the heriein Exry,pider, who 

When mount his back Bellerophontes ſhould , 
; With t»embling ftoup'd more than bus own ſelf woul1, | 

that isroſay, 21veP.ace and yeeld atter a baſe manner tothe demands and requeſts of every man 3 
or objec timſcif ro their will-ard pleaſure,tor fear (toriooth) leſt-one ſhould tay of him Lo,what a 
hard man is this? See how inexorableheis. It is reported of Bacchorns a King of Egype, that being 
rough. tel & auſtere, the goddefle 765 ſent che-ſerpentcalled 4/þix.tor rowind and wreath abou this 
head, &fotocalt a ſhadoyy over him from above,to-the end that he might bepur in mind co judge 
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arighr: buc this exceſſive ſhametaſineſle which alwayes overſpreadeth and covereththem , vvho are 
not manly bur fainr-hearred and effeminate , nor ſuffering them once to dare, to deny , orgainlay 
any ching,'urely,vvould avert and vvithdravy judges from doing juſtice, clote up their mouths;that 
in counſels and conſultations ſhould deliver their opinion frankly 3 yea and cauſe them both to fay 
and do many things inconfiderately againſt their mind , vvhich othervvhiles they vvould nor, For 
look whoſoever is moſt unreaſonable and imporcunate , he willevertyrannize and domineer over 
ſuch an ope, forcing by his impudency the baſhfulneſle of the other: by which means, it cometh to 
paſle that this ex-cilive ſhame like unto a low piece of ſoft ground which is ready to recave all the 
water that comes, and apt to be overflowed and drowned, having no power to withſtand and 
repulſe any encounter, nor ſay a word tothe contrary whatſoever is propoſed, yeelderh acceſle to 
lewdett cclignes. afts and paſionsthat be, An evill gardian and keeper of childhood and young 
age,is this exceſſive baſhfulneſle, as Brurxs well ſaid, who was of this mind,that neither henor ſhe 
could well and honeſtly paſſe the flower oftheir freſh youth , who had nar the hearc and taceto 
refuſe and deny any thing; even ſo likewiſe, a bad governefle it is of the bride-bed and womens 
chamber , according to that which ſhe ſaid in Sophocles to the adulterer, who repeated of the 
fac, 
Thy flattering words have me ſ-duced , 
And ſo perſwaded, I am abnſed, 
In ſuch ſort as this baſhfulneis , over and befdes, that it is vicious and faulty ic ſelf , fpoileth and 
marreth clean the intemperate and incontinent perſon, by making no refiftance to his appetites and 
demands, bur letting all lie untortified, unbarrd, and unlockt, yeclding ea{feaccefle and entrance 
to thoſerhat will make aſſault and givethe attempt , who may by great gitts and large otters carch 
and compaſſe the wickedeſt natures that be : bur ſurely by perſwafions and inductions, and by 
the means wirhall of this exceſſive baſhfulneſle , rhey otrentimes conquer and ger the maliry even 
of ſuch as are of honeſt and gentlediſpoſition, Here I pafle-by the detriments and damages that 
this baſhfulnefſe hath been che cauſe of, in many matters, and that of profit and commodity: 
namely, how many men having not the hearc to fay nay , have pur forth and Jent cheir mony even 
to thoſe whoſe credic. they diſtruſt ; hare been ſureries for ſuch as otherwiſe they would 
have been loch and unwi!ling to engage themſelves for , who can approve and commend this gol- 
den ſentence { written upon tbe temple of Apo/'o ) Be ſurety thou mailt , but make account then 
to pay: howbcit , rhey have nor che power to dothemlelves good by that warning , when they 
come to deal ir. the worid, And how many have come unto their end and died by the means 
of this ſ00!xth quality , it werehard to reckon, For Creon in Emripides when he ſpake thus unto 
Aedea , 
F or me /Madame, it were much better now 
by flat denyall your mird: to diſcontent , 
Than having once thus yeeldedyox 
f 7h afterward: full ſore , and ay repent, 
gave a verygood leſſon for others to follow 3 but himſelf overcome ar length through his fooliſh 
Paſbfulneſle » granting one day longer of delay at herrequelt , overthrew his own fate , and his 
whole houle. Some there were alſo who doub:ing and ſulpecting hart there were laid for , co be 
bloodily murdered,or made away bypoiſon, yer upon a fooiiſh modetty not refubng to co into the 
place ot danger, came to their death and were ſoon deſtroyed, Thus died Dioz ; who notwith- 
ttanding he knew well enough that Cafippzs laid wait for him to take away his lite, yer (forſooth) 
abaſhed he was to diftrult his friend ana hott, and ſoro Rand upon his gad, Thus was Anripater 
the ſon of Caſſander maſlacred; who having firſt invired Demetrius to tupper,was bidden the mor- 
rowatrerto his houſe likewiſe , and tor that he was abaſhed ro miftrult D-w-:7:e , who the day 
before hadtruſted him, rzfuſednot to go, bur after ſupper he was murdered for his labour, Moreo- 
ver,when Polyſperchon had undertaken and promiſed unto Ca;ſandey for the ſummie of one hundred 
calents to kil Hercules(a baſeſon of King Alexander by lady Bar/ine)he ſent & requeſted rhe ſaid Her- 
culesro ſup with himin his lodging, the young gentleman had no liking at allto ſuch bidding, but 
miſtruſiing and tearing his currehe, alledged for his excuſe that he was nor well at eaſe: whereupon 
Polyſperchon came himlſelfin perſon unto him,and in this manner beganto perſwade:Aboveallthings 
mygood child (quoth he ) findy and endeavour to imitate che humanity and ociablenature of your 
nobe father, unleſſe baply you haveme in jealouſie and ſuſpicion, as if I went about to compaſſe 
your death, The youth was abaſhed ro hear him ſay fo, and went with him; well, ſupper was no 
looner ended. but they made an end of the young gentleman alſo,and ſtrangled him outright:ſo that 
1t 15-no ridiculous and fooliſh advertiſement (as ſome letnot ro ſay) but a wiſe and ſage adviſe of 
Hefiodus when he laith; 
Thy frierd ad lover to ſupper do invite , 
: : Thy fo: leave ortt, for he willthee requite, 
Be nor in any wiſe baſhtull and aſhamed torefuſe his offer whom thou knowelſt to hare thee : bur 
never leave ont and rejecthim once wholeemerh to pur his rruft and confidencein thee: for if thou 
do invite.theu ſhalc be invited again; and if thon be bidden ro a ſhpper 8& go.thou canſt not chooſe 
bur bid again; fthou abandon once thy diftruſt and diffidence, which is the gard of thy ſatty, and io 


marre that good tincture and temperature by afooliſh ſhame that thou haſt , when chou dareft not 
refuſe, Secing 
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i chat chis infirmity and malady of the mind , is the cauſe ofmany inconveniences, afla 
bak itaway with all che might we have by exerciſe , beginning ar the ficlt like ag Fan 
do in other exerciſes, with things that are not very difficulr, nor ſuch as a man niay boldly havethe 
face to deny : asfor example,it ata dinner one chance to drink untothee; when thou haſt drunk Tyfs,” 
kciently already be notabaſhed ro refule for ropledge him) neither torcethy ſelf, bur take thecup 
at his hand oy ſet it down again on the boatd: again, there 1s another perchance tha amids his cux 
challengerh thee to hazzard of to p.ay at dice ;be nor aſhamed to ſay him nay, neither fear thoual- 
chough thou receive a floutandicoff ar his hands for deniall: bur rather do as Xenophanes did, when 
one Laſus the ſonne of Hermiones called him coward, becauſe he wouldnot play atdice with him: I 
confefle (quoth he)1 ama very daſtard inchoſe chings thar be lewd and naughr , and Idare do no-. 
ching at all; moreover;ſayrhou fall into thehand: of a pratling and talkative bulie, body,who catch- 
eth hold on thee, liangerh upon thee and will not ler thee go ?be nor ſheepiſh and bathfull; bur in- 
cerrupt and cur his tale ſhort, ſhake him off I ſay, but go thou forward and make anend of thy buſi- 
neſſe whereabout thou wenteſt: for ſuch refuſals, ſuch repulles, ſhifrs and evations inimall marcers, 
for which men cannot greatly cotmplain of us,exercifing us not to bluſh and be aſhamed when there, 
is no Caviſe, do inure and frame us vvell before-hand unto other occahohs of greater importance, 
And here inthis place, it vvere not amiſſe to call anco remembrance arſpeech of Demoſthenes : for 
vyhenthe Athenians being ſolicited and moved to ſend aid unto Harpalss, vvere ſo forvyard in 
the ation that they had pur themſelves in armes againſt King A/cxand-y , all on aſodainthey 
diſcovered upon their own coalts Philoxenus, the Licn:enant-generall of the Kings forces,and chief 
Admirall of his Armado at Sea: now when the poop were ſo aftonied upon this unexpeted occur- 
rent, that they had nota word to ſay for very fear : Whar will theſe men do (quoth D-moſthenes) 
when they ſhalliee the Sun who ate ſo afraid that they darenor look againlt a lictle Lamp 3 even ſo 
L {ay to thee that art given much to bluſh and be abaſhed:Whar wilt rhou be able to doin weigh- 
ty affairs,namely, when thou ſhalt be encountred bya King ; or if the body of ſome people or (tate 
be earreſt with thee to obtain ovght at thy hand that 1s unreaſonable:/when thou haſtnort the heart 
co refuſe forto pledge a familiar friendif he chance to drink unto thee and offertheea cup of wine? 
orifthou cant nor find means to eſcape and wind thy ſelf our of the company ota babling buke: 
body , that hath faſtened and taken hold of thee , bur ſuffer ſuch a vain prating tellow as this to, 
walk and lead thee athis pleaſure up and down , having nor ſo much power as to ay thus unto 
him : I will ſee you again hereafter at ſome othet time , now I have no leyſure to talk with., 


—_—. , F + i ou res 
: Over and beſides , the exerciſe and uſe-of breaking your ſelves of this baſhfulneſſe in praiſing , 
others fo; ſmall and light matters,will not beunproficable unto you; as for example:Say,char when . 
you ateat a feaſt of yourfriends, the harperor minkrell do either play or ſing our ofcune; or haply-, 
anAQorof a Comedie, dearly hired for agood piece of wares is illgrace inacting, marrethe- 
play and diſgrace the Author himſelf Menander, & yetneverthe ,the vulgar ſorrdo applaud, clap 
their hands , and highly commend and admire him for his deed : in mine advice it, weuld. beno | 
orcat pain or difficulty torthee to give him the hearing with patience and lence, withour praifing- 


- 


himatiter aſervile and flatreringmanner , otherwiſe thanyon thin it meer and reaſon; for if infuc 


things as theſe. you be not maſter of your ſelf, hoy will you be ablero hold, when fome dearfriend. :- 


of yours ſhall read unto you either ſome fooliſh rime or bad poehe that himſelt hath compoſed ? it 
he ſhall ſhew unto you ſome oration of his own fooliſh and ridiculouspenning? you will *f Drs. 
ling of bin, will you?you will keep a clapping of your hands with gthecflatrering ack81 would por. 
5; And if you'do ſo, how Can you reprove him when he-ſhall commit ſome grofſe fault. in Srea- 
rer matters? ho\v ſhall you be able ro admoniſh him, if he chance to forger himſelt inche admimul}ra- 
tion of ſome magjſtracy. otin his catriagein wedlock, or in politick government? And yerily., * for. 
mine own patt, 1 do not greatly allow and like of thax aniwer of Pericles , who being requelied þ 1 
a.friend to bear falſe witneſle in his behalf, and to binde the ſame with an oath, vhercby he only 
be forſivorn:1 am your friend(quath he)as far as the altar; as if he ſhould have faid: Saving y. - 
ſcience and duty wv the gods: for (arely he was come too neer already unto him, - Bur, he 8 . 
hath accuſtomed himſelf long betore,, neither ro praiſe againſt his own mind , one who hath: 
made an oration, nor ta app/aud unto him who hath ſung , nor to laugh heartily at him, who came. 
out with ſome {tale '6r poor , jelt' which had ne grace; he -will (1 trow ); never ſuffer his frignd;. 
and familiar ro proceed ſo tarre, as to demand iuch a requeſt of him » or once,be ſo bold.as:, 
t9, move him (Who before had refiifed in ſmallet;txifles ro fatisfie his deſire) in this manner: Be pet-. 
juted for me” 3" bear falſe 'wiceſſe for my ſake ; of pronounce at anjuſt Gets for the th, 
of me, apeutnrs OE oY OE ot ie OR LESIONS 
* After the ſame manner we ought'to beprepated and provided before-hand againſt thoſe that, be. 
inſtant to borrow mony of us.namely. if we have been uſed to deny them 1n marress that, neither be. - 
ot great moment nor hard ro be refuled, There was one upon a time,wtio being otrhig ind. this | 
#4 6 


DP, 


there was nothing ſo honeſt as to crave and receive, begged of Archelaws the King of M, roety! oa , 


heſareat ſupper ) the cup of gold whertour be drunk himſelf; rhe King called unto his pagethax, | 
waired at his treticher ; "and commanded him to give the ſaid cup unto Exriuer, ih ſata 44 ? 
board;and withall , caſting his eyewiftly upon the,party who cravedit: Asfor Jo ny cath hey. 
worthy, you are for your asking'to go withour ;* but. Exripides Ls to haye, thoi ke oNor,. 
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crave. 
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criye, A worthy ſpeech, importing thusmuch, thatthe judgement of reafon oughr to bethe beſt 
miafter wdyaide diced ola _ Siftsand free liberality, 2nd not baſhfulneſſe and ſhamero de- 
ny, But we contrariwile,negleRing and deſpiſing many times thoſe that be honeſt and modeſt per- 
ſons, yea, out very familiar friends, who have need of our help, and ſeem to requeſt the ſame, are 
ready ro beſtow /our bounty upon ſuch as inceſſantly imporrune us W1 their impudent 
ctaving; n6tforany aftedtion that we have to pleaſure them, but becauſe we can not finde in onr 
heartto ſay themnay, Thus did King Artigonus the elder to Bras, after he had beena longtime an 
ichpottunate begger: Givethis Bias (quoth he)a calenr,for me rhinks he will haveir perforce: and yer 
this Autigonws, of all Princes and Kings thatever were, hadthe beſt grace and moſt dexterity to pur 
by,and ſhift off ſuch unteaſonable beggers: for when a beggerly Cypicall Philoſopher craved once 
at his hands a drachm:lt is not for a Kivg(equoth he)co give adrachm:Why then (quoth the other 
again)give ime a talent: Neither is it meet (quoth the up), 16 a Cynick to receive a talent, Diogeres 
as he walked otherwhiles along the Ceranicum oo is, a ſtreet in Athens, where RtoodereRted the 
ſarnes of worthy perſonages )would ask alms of thoſe images; & when ſome marvelled at him ther- 
tore:T doit(quoth he)to learn how to take a repulſe & denial.Semblably,we ought firtro be trained 
in ſmall matrefs, and toexerciſe our ſelves in denying {light requeſts unto ſuch as woul dicem to de- 
mand and have at our hands that which is not fir and requiſite,to the end that wemay not be to ſeek 
for ananſwer when we would deny them in matters of greater importance : for as Demeſt "enes was 
wont to ſay: He who hath ſpent and beſtowed that which he had ocherwiſe than he ſhould, will ne- 
bs bp ve! ry things which he hath , nor as he ought , if peradventure he ſhould. be furniſhed 
in therewith, And look how often we do fail, and be wanting in honeſt things, and yer 
abound in ſuperfluiries, ic is a Fgne that we are in great fault, and many wayes ſhamegrovverh to 
us by thatmeans. : . 
"Moreover: it is, that this exceſſive baſhfulneſle is nor onely a bad and undiſcreer Reward to dif 
penſe and diſperſe out money, but alſo to diſpole of our (erious affairs and thoſe of great conſequence, 
wherein it yvill not admit the advice and counſel! that reaſon giverh ; for oftentimes it falleth our, 
that vvhen we be ſick , vve end not for the beſt and moſt expert Phyſicians , in reſpe& of ſome 
friend,vvhom vve favour and reverence ſo, as vve are loth to do othervviſe than he vvould adviſe 
us: likevviſe vve chuſe for malters and teachers of our children,not thoſe alvvayes vvho are beſt and 
me&teR, bur fuch as make ſure and means unto us for to be enterteined; yea, and many times, when 
we have a cauſe to be tried in the law, we chooſe nor alwayes the moſt ſufficient and expert Advo=- 
cates or Barriſters for our counſe] to plead tor us; but for to gratifie a ſonne ot ſome familiar triend 
or kinſtdb of oor own , wecontnir the canſe to him for to praQtiſe and learn to plead in Court 
to'our great coſt and lo fle, To conc|tide we rhay ſee many of thoſe that make profeſſion of Philo- 
ſohyxo wit,Epicureans,Stoicks;and othets, how they follow this or that ſe&, not vpon their own 
jidgement and eleftion ; but for that they were importuned by ſome of their kinsfolk, or triends 
Jer ep threr, they were loth todenie, Come onthen,lerus long before be exerciſed againſt ſuch 
orofle fanlts in vulear,ſmall and common occaſions ofthis lifezas for example,let us break our ſelves 
from uſing either a barberto trimns,or a * painter to draw our pifure, for to ſatishie the appetite of 
onr fooliſh ſhamefacedneſſe;trom lodging alſo in ſome bad Inne or Hoſtelrie where there is a better 
neer at hand, becaiiſe haply our hoaſt the goodman of the houſe hath oftentimes ſalured us kindely; 
burrarher make we a cultome of it, ( although there be but ſmall difference and ods between one 
and worher)alwayes to chuſe the better: and like as the Pythagoreans obſerved evermore precitely 
nor to ctofle the right legge with the left, neither to rake an odde number for an even , _ 
otherwiſe all things elſe wereequall and indifferent ; even ſo are we to draw this into an ordi-» 
nary pradtiſe,that when we celebrate any ſolemn ſacrifice, or make a wedding dinner, or ſome great 
A(t, we invicetiot him , who is wont with reverence togive us the gentle greeting and good mor- 
row , or who ſeeing us a great way offuſeth to runne unto us , rather than him whom we know 
ro beat honeſt 'man anda well-willer'of outs ; for whoſoever is thus inured and exerciſed 
lofty before, ſhall be hardly caught and ſurpriſed; nay rather he ſhall never, be once aſſailed 
_— upon in weighty matters, And thus much may ſuffice as rouching exerciſe and cu- 
Moreover to come unto other profitable infituRions which we have gathered for this purpoſe, 
the p allinmihe adviſe is this, which ſheweth and reacheth us , thatall the paſſions and mala- 
dies bf theminde be ordinarily accompanied with thoſe inconveniences which we would ſeem to 
avbid by their means: asfot om gr ambition aud defire ofhonor hath commonly. attending upo 
icdifhonot; pain uſually followerh the love of pleaſures ; labour and trayell enſuerh upon eaſe *) 
delicacy; repatle, overthrows, and condemnarions arethe ends that enſue daily upon thoſe that are 
giienitobe litigious;contentions,and defirousto caſt, foil, and conquer ochers; ſemblably it hapneth 
urita exceſſive baſhfulneſſe , which ſeeming to flie and ſhunthe (moke of blame, caſterh ir ſelfinto 
the very tire and fame of infamie. Fort thoſe who be abaſhedo gain-ſay and denic fon whoim- 
them urceaſotiably,and will cake no nay in things unjuRt,are cenſtrained:afterwards to bear 
b ſhame and blame at their hands,who juſtly call themro their anfwer and accuſe them worthi- 
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and whiles they fear ſome light check or privace rebuke, many cimes they are fain co incurre and 
pw endllgrace and exproc or being abaſhed wg Seen who craverhto borrow mo- 
ney toſay they have none 3 within a while a 
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after (with ſhame enough) they bluſh, 
when 
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when they ſhall be convinced to have had none ; and havin promiſed to aſſiſt and Rand to ſome 
who have ſuit in law, by that meanes are forced ro contend with others, and afterwards delPg 2 
ſhamed thereof, are drivento hidetheir heads and flie out of the way, Allo there bemany whom 
this fooliſh modeſty hath cauſed to.encer into ſome diladvantagious promite as touching the ma- 
riavecither of daughter or ſiſter, and entangled therewith have been confirained afterwards 
O chanye of mind to breake their word and faile in their promiſe ; as for him who ſaid in old 

time, that all the inhabiranrs of Aſiaſerved as ſlaves unto one man; for that they knew not how 
ro pronounce one only 1 ſyllables, that is,No ; he ſpake not in earneft,burt by way of bourd, 
nd was difpoſedrto jelt : bur ſurely theſe baſh __—_ may if they lift without one word ſpoken, 
by kricting and bending rheir brows only, or nodding downward to the ground, avoid and eſcape 
many offices and abturd inconveniences, which oftentimes they do unwillingly and only upon im- 
portunity, Foras Exripides ſaid very well, 
| | Wiſe mex do know how things to take: 

And of filence an anſwer ta make, 
And happily we have morecanſeto take that courle with (itch as be ſen{clefle and unreaſonable : for 
t& thoſe who be honeſt, ſenfible, and of more humanity, we nEed nor feare to make excuſe and ſa- 
cisfi& them by word of mouth, And forthis purpole it were not amiſſe to be furniſhed with an- 
fivers and notable apophthegmes of grear and famous perſons in times paſt; and tohave them rea- 
dy at hand 'to alledge againlt ſuch importunare and impudent fellows, Such was that ſaying of Pho- 
cion to Antipater : You cathot have me to be your friend and a flatterer roo; likewiſe the anſwer 
which he made vnro the Athenians, who were earneſt with him co contribute and give ſomewhat 
rowardthe charges of ſolemnizing a grear feaſt, and withall applauded and clapped heir hands : Ic 
were a ſhame (quoth he) that Iſhould give any thing over and above unto you, and nor to paythar 
which I owe to him yonder,pointing therewich to Callicles the uſurer : for as Thucydides ſaid 3 It is 
no ſhame roconfefleand np" , overty; but more ſhametull it is indeed not to avoid and 
eſthew it, But he who by tealonot a faint,teeble, and delicace heart dare nor for tooliſh ſhame an- 
fer thus unto one that demandeth to borrow money, | 

My fritud, I have in houſe or purſe 

No ſilver white for to disbarſe, 


And ther: fuffererh to paſſe our of his mouth a promiſe (as ic were ) anearneſt penny or pawne of 


aſſurance, 
| I tied by foot with fetters not of braſſe 
| Nor iron wrought ; but ſhame,and cannot paſſe. 
But Perſeus,when he lent forth a ſumme of money to one of hisfamiliar friends and acquaintance, 
went into the open market place to paſle the contraQtat the very banke or table otexchangers and 
__ 3 being mindfull of that rule and preceprt of the Poer Hefodus, which teacherh us in theſe 
words, 
However thou laugh with brother more or leſſe, 
| With him make no contra without witneſſe, * 
Now when his friend marvelſed hereat and ſaid, How now Perſeus, fo formally and according to 
law ? Yea,(quoth he)becauſe 1 would receive mymoney againe of you friendly, and not require it 
——_— and ſuit of law, For many there be. who ar the firſt upon a kind of fooliſh modeſty are 
afhed to call for aſſurance and ſecuriry,bnr afterward be forced to proceed by order of law,and ſo 
make their ftiendstheir'enemies, Againe, Caro ſending commendatory ferrers unto Deniz the Ty- 
rane'1h the behalfe and favour of one Helicona Cyzicene,as of a kind; modeſt, and courteous = 
ſon ſabſcribed in manner of a poſt-dare under his letter thus: That which you read above, rake ir 
as writeen m the commendation of a man, thar is to ſay, of a living creature by nature murable, 
Contrarwiſe' Xerocrares, although he were otherwiſe in his behaviour auſtere, yer being overcome 
and yeelding t6 4 kind of fooliſh modeſty of his own,recommended in his letters unto Polyſþercbor, 
4manof tio worth or quality, asit proved afterwards by the fequell : Now when agthat Macedo- 
man Lore bade the party welcome, and friendly gave him his hand, and withall uſed fome words of 
courſe and complement,demanding whether he tiad need of ought, and bidding him call for what 
hewould;. he madeno more adoe but craved awhole talent of filver at his hand; which Potyſper- 
oho» cauſed og to be weighed outuneo him 3; bur he diſpatched his letrers witha!l unco 
Xenocr ates tothis effe&: That from thenceforth he ſhould be more circumſpe&t, and conſider ber- 
te! Whom he recommended emohim : and verily, herein only was the errour of Xexocrarer, for 


they be lewd and navghty perſons, yerare very forward with out commendatory tetrers 3 

that which more is. our Mrs is open unts them ; weare ready to put money inco their 

our own hinderance and droge not with any pleafore that we take nor upon affeftion unto them, 

is they do, who beftow thicir flyer upotcurrezans.pleaſancs, and flatterers to eratifie them; bur as 

diſpleaſed 2nd difcontented with theif impudency, which ovet-rucherh our reaſon upfide down, 
forceth 05 todo againft onrown _ inſuch ſort, that ifever these were cauſe befides, 

= : Shay with good reaſon ſay unto theſe bold and ſhamelefſebegyers,that thus take vantage of our 

Ineſſe: 


that he knew nor the man for whom he wrote: but we oftentimes knowing well enough = 
oF 
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I ſee that I muſt for your ſake, 
Lewd courſes ever undertake, | 
Namely,in bearing falie witneſſe, in pronouncing wrong judgement 3 in giving my voice at anyele. 
Eton for an unworthy and unmeet perſon ; er in purting my money into his hands, whom I know 
ut/{ufficient, and who willnever repay it, And theretore of all paſhons, this leud and excefhive mo. 
defty is that which is accompanied preſently with repentance,and hath it not following afterwards 
as therelt: for at thevery inſtant when we give away our money, We grieve; when we beare ſuch 
witneſſe, we bluſh ; when we affiſt them and ſerto our helping hand, we incurinfamy ; andif we 
furniſh them nor with that which they require, we are convinced as though we were not. able. 
And foraſmuch as our weakenefle is ſuch, that we cannot deny them fimply that which they would 
have; we undertake and vromile many times unto thoſe who do imporrune and lye upon us 
unceſlantly, even thoſe things that we are not able ro compaſle and makegood ; as namely, 
our commendatory letters for to find favour in Princes courts ; to be mediators for themunto 
oreat rulers and governors,and to talke with them abonr their cauſes; as being neither willing,nor 
lo hardy as thus toſay, TheKing knowerh nor us, heregardeth others more, and you were better 
goto ſuch and ſuch, After this manner, when Lyſa:d:r had offended King Age/i/aus, and incurred 
his heavy diſpleaſure, and yet was thought worthy to be chiete increditabove all thotethat were a- 
bour him, in regard of the great opinion and reputation that men had of him for his noble adts, he 
never baſhed ro repel and pur back thole ſurers that came unto him,making excule,and bidding them 
ro goe unto others, and aſſay them, who were in greater credit with the King than himſelfe, For 
it isno ſhame not to be able to effect all things, bur for a man to be driven upon a tooliſh modeſty 
to enterpriſe ſuch matters as he is neither able ro compaſle nor meet tomannage ; beſ des thar iris 
ſhametull,l hold alſo z right great corrofverto the hearr, : 

Bur nov to go unto another principle, we ought willingly and with a ready heart todo pleaſure 
unto thoſe that requelt at our hands ſuch things as be meer and reaſonable ; nct as torced thereto 
by a rufticall teare of ſhame, bur as yeelding unto reaſon and equity, Contrariwile, it their de- 
mands be hurcfull.abſurd, and withour all reaſon, we ought evermoreto have the laying of Zens in 
readineſſe.who meeting with a young man one of his acquaintance, walking cloſe under the towne 
wall ſe. retly as it he would nor be ſeen; asked of him the caule ot his being there,and underitan- 
ding by him that it was becaule he would avoid one of his friends, who had been earneſt with him 
ro bearefalſe witneſle in his behalfe: What ſaieft thou ( quoth Zero ) lor that thou art ? Was thy 
friend ſo bold and ſhameleſle to xequire that of thee which is unreaſonable, unjuſt, and hurrfull 
unto thee ? And dare(t thou not (tand againſt him inthat whichis juſt and hone(t ? For whoſoe- 


vert he wasthat ſaid, | 
A crooked wedge is fit to cleave 
A knotted knerry trees 
It well beſcems againſt lewd folks 
With lewdneſſe arm'd to be, . 

Teacheth us an ill lefſon, to learne tobe naught our ſelves when we would be revenged of naugh- 
tineſſe, Bur ſuch as repulſe tho'e whe,impudently and with a ſhamelefleface do moleſt and trouble 
rhem,not ſuffering themſelves ro beavercome with ſhamefacedneſle, but rather ſhame to grantun- 
to ſhameleſſebeggers thole things that be ſhamefull.are wiſe men and well ad\iſed,doing herein thar 
which is right and jult, Now as touching thoſe importunate and ſhameleſle perſons,who otherwiſe. 
are but ovicre,baſe.ard of no worth, it 1s of no great matter to rehift them when they be rrouble- 
ſome unto us, And ſome. there, be who make ne more ado. but ſhift chem off with laughter or a 
ſcoffe : like as Theocrits ierved rwaine who would ſeeme to borrow of him his rubber. or curry- 
ing combe inthe very baine; of which rwo, the one was a mecre (ranger unto him, the other he 
knew. well enough for a notorious theete: I know nor you(quoth he )to. the one; and to the other, 
Iknow what you are wellenough ; and fo heſent them borh away with a meere frump, Ly/imache 
thePrieftefle of Minerva in Arh-ns, ſurnamed Polias, thatis, the Patronefle of the Ciry ; when 
certaine Muletters who brought facritices unto the temple, called unto hex for ro powre them our 
drinke oP : No ( quoth ſhe ) my good friends, 1 maynotdo ſo, for feare you will make a cu- 
{tome of 1t, 

Antig»nu hadunder him in his retinue a young gentleman, whoſe father in times paſt had been . 
a good warriour,and led a band or company of ſouldiers ,but himſelfe wasa very coward,and of no 
ſers ice, and wheri heſyed unto him ( in regard of his birth ) co be advanced unto the place of his 
tather Jate deceaſed : Young man (quorh he) my manner is to recompence and honour the proweſs 
and manhood. of myſouldiers, and not their good parentage, Bur if the party who aſlailech our 
moiety benor a nobleman of might and authority ( and ſuch kind of perſons of all other will moſt 
hardlyendure a repulſe and be pur off with a deniall or excuſe, and namely, inthe caſe of giving ſen- 
tence oraward in matter of judgement, or in a voiceatthe ele&ion of Magiſtrates ) peradventure 
It maybe thought neither eahie nor neceſſary to do that which Caro ſomerimes did, being then bur of 
young yeares, unto Cata/us ; Now this Catu{us Was.a man of exceeding great anthority among the 
Romans.andtor that time barethe Cenſureſhip, who-came unto Cao,(then Lord high Treaſurer of 
Romethar yeare)as a mediatour and interceflour for one who had beenconde before by Cats 
in around fine, preſſing and importuning him ſo hard with earneſt prayer and entreatyy that in = 

en 
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end (a:o ſeeing how urgent and unreaſonable he was, and nor able ro endure him any longer, was 
forced to tay thus unto him: You would thinke ir a fovle diigrace and ſhame for you Carulas, 
Cen'our as you ate, hnce you will not receive ananſwer and be gone, it myſerjeancs and officers here 
Could rake you by che head and ſhoulders and iend you away: wich that C a-»izs,b-ing abaſhed and 
2ſhamed, depzted in great anger and diſconteptmenr, Bur con(.der rather and lee, whetberthe an- 
(wer of Age-ſ6laus and that which 7 hemeſtocles made were NOT more medeſt,and la oured of grea- 
rer humanity : for Ageſ/a#s, when his own father willed him ro give lenten.e 1p a certaine cauſe 
char was brought betore him,againt all right anddireRtly contrary to the laws: Father(quorh he) 
your ſelte haze taught me trom my very chiid-hood to clay the laws ; I will be therefore obedienc 
{till co your good precepts,and paile no judgement again law, As for Them:ſtocles, when as Szmo- 
nides ſeemed to requelt of him ſomewhatthat was unjuſt and anlawiull: Neither were you Simo- 
zides (quoth he)a good Poer, if you ſhould keep rime and number in your forg, nor l a good Ma- 
pan if I ſhould judge againli the Jaw, And yer ( as P/oto was wort to ay )1t1s not for vant of 
ue proportion between the neckand body of the Luce, rhat one City 15 at variance with another 
City,and friends fall out and be atdifference, doing what milchiefe they can one to another, and 
{ufterivg the like againe ; bur tor this rather, that they oftend and faile 18 that which concernerth 
law and jultice, Howbeir, you ſhall have ſome, who themſelves obſerving the preciſe rules molt 
exattly according to art in Muſick, inGrammartical! Orthography, and in the poericall quantity of 
ſyllables and meaſures of feet, can be in hand with others, and requett them to neglect and forger 
that which they ought ro do inthe adminifiration of governmenr,in paſſing of judgements, and in 
their other ations, And therefore with tuch as theſe be, I would have you rake this courſe which 
I will now tell you : Is there an Advocate cr Rherorician that doth importune you kttivg as judge 
upon the bench ? Or is there an Oratour that troubleth you with an unreatonable ſnre as you ft in 
countell ? Grant them both that which rhey requeſt, upon condition char the one in che entry of 
his plea will commit a ſoleciime os incongruity, and the other in the beginning of his narration 
come out wich ſome barbariime: bur ir 1s all ro nothing, that they will never do ſo.it would be 
rhovghr iuch a ſhame 3 and in very truth, we ſee that ſome of rhem are fo fine eared that they can- 
not abide in a ſpeech or ſentence that two vowels ſhould come together : againe, Is he one of rhe 
nobility, ora manof honour and authority, that croublerh you warh ſome anhoneſt ſure ? Will 
him lkewile tor your ſakero paſſethorow the marker place hopping and dancing, making mowes, 
end wriching his mouth ; burif he deny ſo to do, then have you good occafion and fit opportuni- 
ty to come vpon him with this revy, and demand of him, whether of rhe twaine bemore diſho- 
nelt? To make incongruity in ſpeech, and to make mows, and ferthe mouth awry, or to breake 
che laws, commir peryury, and befideall right, equicy, and conſcience, to award and adjudge more 


- untothe lewd and wicked, than to good and honeſt perſons, Moreover, hke as N:coftratus the 


Argiv-aniwered unto Archidamss,who ſollicited him with 2 good ſum of money (promiſing him 
behdes in marriage what Lady he would himielte chuſe in all Lacedemor ) to betray and render up 
by rrealon.the Town Cromane : I ice well (quoth he)O Archidameees, that you are nor deſcended 
from the race of Hercwles,for that he travelled thorow the world, killing wicked p: rſons whom he 
had yanquiſned, bur your Gudy is ro make them wicked who are good and honeft ; even ſo we 
oughttolayuntohim who would be thoughta man of worth and gocd marke,and yer commerh to 
preſſe and torce vs tocommir thoſe deeds which are nor befitting, that he doth that whi.h belee= 
meth nor his nobility or opinion of vertue, | 

Now it they be meane and bale perſons roaccount, whoſhallchus tempt you. go thus to worke 
withſuch : 1f he be a coverous miler, and one that loveth his money too we!l; ſeeand try whether 
yau can induce ardperſwade him by all imporitunity to credit you with a talent of filver upon your 
bare word without ichedule,obligation, or ipectalty for his ſecurity ; or tfhe be an ambitious and 
Yain-glorious perſon, try it you can prevaile with him ſo much, as to giveyou the upper-hand or 
higher leat in publikeplace ; or if he be one that deficerh to beare tule and office, aflay him, whe- . 
tacr he will give over his poſhbility tbat he hath co ſuch a Magiftracy, eſpecially when he istn the 
ready vyayro obtaine ic ? Ceres, vvemay vvrellthinke it a very ſitange and abſurdching, rhar ſach 
as they iptheir vices and paſſions ſhould {tand and continue ſo Riffe, to reto.ure, and ſo herd to be 
removed ; and vyevyho profeſſe and vvould be reputed honeſt men, lovers of vertuie, juſtice; and 
equity, cannot be makers of our ſelves. bur ſatter verrue to betubrerred, and caſt ic at our heeles. 
Forit chey, who by their impunity urge our modeſty, do iteirher for their ovrn repuration, or cheir 
authority, it vvere ablurd and befde the purpoſe for us ro augment the honour, credir, and author i- 
ty of another,and todiſhonour. diſctedit, and diſgrace our ſelves 3 ike unto choſe vvhobe in at) il 
vame, and incur the obloquie of che vvorld,vvboecither in publike and ſolemne games defraud thote 
of che prizes and revvards vvho have atchiered viftory, or vvho at the election of Magiſtrates de- 
prixe thole of their right of ſuffrages and voices to vrhom ir doth belong, for to gratifie others 
that deſerve it nor, thereby to procure to the one ſorr the hotiour of fitting in high paces, andto 
the other the glory ot vvearing coronets, and ſo by doing pleature unto others, talfike their ovvri 
taitn, defame themſelves, and loſe the opinion and repuration they had ot honeſty and good con- 
icience, Novr if vveſeethar it is for his ovvn lucre and oaine that any one urge us beyond allrea- 
lonto doa things ; hovy is itthat vve do not preſently conſider, that it is abſurd and vvithour all 
lenſe to hazatd andpurto comprimile ( as it vvere ) our ovvn reputation and rerrue for another 
man, 
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man tothe endrthat the purle of ſome one ( 1 krrovy not vvho ) ſhould thereby be morevveighty 


' and heavy? 


Bur cextainly many there be unto vvhom inch conſiderations as thele are preſented,and vvho are 
not ignorant thar they rread af:de-and do amiſle; much like to them, vvho being challenged to 
drink off great bowls ſull of vvine,takepains to pledge them vvith much ado evenio long Uull their 
eyes be ready to ſtart ontof their heads.changing their countenance, and panting for vvant of vvind, 
and all to pleaſure rho{e thar pur them ro 1t,, Bur {urely this teebleneſle ot mand and faint hearr of 
theirs reſembleth the weake conſiiturionand temperatnre of the body, which cannot away either 
with ſcorching heart or chillngcold.For be they praiied by thoſe who fer uponthem thus impudent- 
ly,they are ready to leape ut of their skins tor joy 3 and ſay,they doubr tor to be accuſed, checked, 
rebuked, or {uipected, it happily they deny, then they are ready to die tor woe and feare, Bur we 
ought to be well defended andFortified againit the oneard the other,rhat we yeeld neither to them 
that tertifie us; nor tothoſethar flatter us. T huzydides verily ſuppoſing ir ih ofible for one to be 
creator in high place and not envied, faith, That theman1s well advited and led by good counſel 
who ſhooceth ar the greateſt and highelt affairs, ,it he muſt be ſubject unto envy, For mineown 
part;thinking as 1do, thatitis no hard marter to eſcape envy, bur to avoid all complaints, and to 
keep our ſelves from being moleſted by ſome one or orher that converſe with us and keep our 
company, a thing impoſſible : 11vppoſe 1t good countell for us,and the beſt thing we cando for our 
ownlafery, to incur rzther the ill-will and diſpiealure of lewd, importunate, and unreaſonable peo-= 
ple, than of thoſe who have juſt cauſe to blame ard accuſe us, it againſt all righrand juſtice we ſa- 
tisfie their minds,and be ready to do themiervice ard plealure: as for the praves and commendati- 
ons whi:h proceed ſrom ſuch lewd and ſhameleſle perions, beingas they arein every reſpe&t coun- 


-rerſeir and tophilticall, we ovght to beware and rake heed of ; nexrher mult we ſuffer our ſelves as 


{r1ine to be rubbed, (cratched or tick!ed and all the vvhiles Rand Rill and gently, letting them do 
with us wharthey will, untill chey may with eaſe lay vs allalovg, when we have once yeelded to 
be {0 hand'ed.ar their pleaſure : {or {urely they thar give eare to flatrerers,difter in no reſpe&t from 
choſe who {cr outtheir legs ofpurpoſero beivpplanted and to have their heeles trippedvp from un- 
der them 3 ſaie only inth1s, that thoſe are worle foiled and catch themore ſhametull fall, Imeane 
as well tuch zs remir puniſhment to navghry perſons, becauſe forſooth they lovero be called merci- 
full, mild,and gentle ; as thoſe onthe contrary f:de, who being perl[waded by ſuch as praiſe them, do 
ijvbmit themielves roenmities and accuſationsneedlefle,but yet perilous ; as being born inhandand 
made beleeve that they were the oply men, and ſuch alone as tioodinvincible againſt all Aatcery,yea, 
and choſe whom they tiick not to terme their very mouths and voices; and therefore Bion likened 
them moſt aptly to veſie's that had twoeares, for. that they might be carried {o eahily by the cares 
which way a man won d- like as it 15 reported of one Alexinzs a Sophiſter, who uponatime as he 
walked with others inthe gallery Peripatos, ipake al that naught was of Stilpo the Megarcan: and 
when one of the company ſaid unto him, what meane you by this,conſidering that of late, and no 
longer f:ince than the other day, he gave out of you all the good that may be : 1 wor well (quoth 
he)tor he is a neht honeſt gentleman,and the mott curious perſon in the world. Contrariwile, Me- 
nedemzs When he heard that Alexinus had praiſed him many a time; Bur I( quoth he ) do-never 
ſpeake well of A/ex:zzs; and therefore a bad man he mult needs be, that either praiſerh a navghty 
pcrien or is dilprai.ed'ot ahhoneſt man: So hard it was toturne or catch him by any ſuch meanes; 
as makirg uſe ard prattifing thor precept which Hercxles Antiſthenens taught his children,when he 
admonif}.ed and warned them that they ſhould never con thoſe thanke who praiſed them : and this 
was nothing elſe, bur not ro ſuffer a mans ſeijero be overcome by fooliſh modeſty, nor to flatter 
chem againe who praiſed him,” For this may ſuffice, in my opinion,which Pindarss anſwered upon a 


' timeEro one who 1a1d unto him: Thar in every place, and to all men he never ceaſed ro commend 


him: Grand mercy ( querth he ) and 1 will dothis favourunto you againe that you may be a true 
man of your word ardberhonght to haveſpokennothing bur thertruth, 

To conclude, that - which is good: and expedient againlt all other affe&ions and paſſions, they 
orgktlurely'ro remember who-axc eafily overcome by this hurrfull modeſty, whenſoever they gi- 
vingplace ſoonero the violence of thispathon, do commita favlr and treadawry againſt theirmind: 
n:me.y, to call to remembrance the markes and prints of remorſe and repentance flicking faſt in 
their mind,' and torepeat eftſoonesand keep the lame along;time. For like as waifaring men, after 
they have once ftumbled upon xlione;- orpilors at lea when they haye once ſplit their ſhip upon a 
ro: k and ſuftered ſhipwracktthey call thale accidents-ro remembrance, for ever after do feare and 
take heed not only of the fame,bnr of: mchlike 3 even ſo they, thatſer before their eyes continually 


_ thediſhonoursand damages whichzhey havexeceived by this hurttulland exceſſive modeſy,and re- 


preſent the ſameto their mind once wounded and bitten wich remorſe and repentance, will in rhe 
like afterwards reclaime themſelves, and not ſocafily anorhertime be perverted and ſeduced out of 
the right way, 
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Of Brotherly Love or Amity. 
[The Summary: 


Man ſhould have profited but badly inthe ſchoole of wertue, if endeavouring to carry himelfe hos 
At toward his friends and familiars, yea, and his very enemies, he continue ſtill in evilldemeanour 
with his own brethren, unto whom he ts joyned naturally by the treighteſt line and linke that can be devi- 
ſed. Bat for that ever ſince the beginning of the world, this proverbiall ſentence from time to time hath 
been currant and found true ; that the Wnity of Brethren is a rare thing: Plutarch after he had complai- 
nedinthe very entrance of this little book, that ſuch a malady as this reigned mightily in his time, goeth 
about afterwards to apply a remedy thereto, And to this eff ef? h: ſhewerh, that ſince brotherly amity is 
raught and preſcribed by natare, thoſe who love not their brethren be blockiſh, unnatwrall, enemres to their 
own ſelves; yea, andthe greateſt Atheiſts that may be found, Andalbeit the obligation wherein we are 
bound to onr parents amounteth to ſo high a ſum as we are never able fully to diſcharge 3 he proveth not- 
withſtanding, that brotherly love may ſta1d for one very good paiment toward that debt : wherenpn he 
concludeth, that hatred between brethren ought to be baniſhed 3 for that if it once creep? in and pet be- 
tween, it will be avery hard matter torejoyne andreconcile them againe, Afcermards he teacheth a ready 
and compendious way,how a man ought to mannage anduſe a brother ill-diſpoſed, In what mnner brethren 
ſhould carry themſelves one to another, both during the life of their father, and alſo after his deceaſe; d'ſ- 
courſing at large upon the duty of thoſe who are the elder , or _ advanced in other reſpetts 3 
as alſo, what they jhould do who are the younger 3 namely, that as they are not equall totheir other bre- 
thren in yeares, ſo they be their inferiours in place of honour and in wealth 3 likewiſe what meanes as well 
the one as the other are to follow for to avoid envy 4 1d jealoufie, Which done, he teacheth brethren who in 
ane come very ncares their naturall duty a1d kindneſſe that they ought to ſhew one unto another ; to which 
purpoſe he produceth proper examples of brotherly amity among the Pagans: Inthe erd, ſince he cannot 
poſſubly effeft thus much, that brethren ſhould evermore accord well together, he ſetteth down what courſe 
they are totake in their differences and diſagreements 3 and how their friends ought to be common between 
them 3 andfor a fiza!l concluſron,he treatethof the honeft care and reſpettive regard one of another that 
they ought to have,and eſpecially of their kinsfolke which he enrichet h with two ather notable exan: ples, 


Of Brotberly Love and eAmity. 


Hoſe ancient ſtatues repreſenting the two brethren Caſtor and Pollux, the inhabirants ofthe 

City Sparta, were wont in their langnge tocall Aizare, And rwoparaleil pieces of timber 

they are of anequalldiftanceaſunder, united and joyned together by other peeces over- 

thwart: now it ſhould ſeeme, that this was a device fitting very well and agreeable rorthe 
drotherly amity ofthe ſaid two gods, for to ſhew that undiviſible union which was berween them : 
and evenſo, I alſo do offer and dedicate unto you,O Nigrinesand Qaintss;this licele treatiſe as tou- 
caingthe amity of brethren, a gifc common unto you both as thoſe who are worthy of the tame : 
tor leeing, that of your own accord you practice that already, which it teacheth and exh ortcth vn- 
to, you (hall be chonght nor ſo much to be admoniſhed thereby, as by your example troconfirmeand 
reltthe the ſame which therein is delivered ; and the joy whichyou ſhall con-eive to ſee that ap- 
proved and commended which yourſelves do, ſhall give vnto your judgemenr a farther aſſurance co 
continuetherein 3 as if your actions were allowed and praiſed by vertuous and honeſt beholders of 
the ſame, 

Ariſft rchus verily, the father of Theodeftes, ſcoffing atthe great number of thaſe Sophiſters or 
of counterieit lages in his daies, ſaid: Thar in old time hardly could be found te-en wiſe men 
throughout the world ; butin our daies (quoth he) much ado there is ro nd ſo many tooles or ig- 
norant perions, Burt I may very well and truly ſay: That 1 ſee. in this age wherein we live. the anmt- 
ty of Brethrento be as rare.as their hatred was in times paſt, The examples whereof, being ſo few 
as they were among our ancients, ere thought, by men in thoſe daies living. notable ar2uments to 
furniſh Tragedies and Theaters with, as matters very firange, avdin aminner fabulogs. Burt contra- 
riw1!ezall they thartlive inthis age, 1t happily they meer with two brethren rhat be good and kind 
one to another, wonderand maryell rhereat as much as if they ſaw thoſe 4feliorides, (of whom Ho- 
mer (peaketh ) whoſe bodies ſeemedto oro\w together in one : and as incredible and miraculous do 
they thinke it that brethren ſhould uſe in common the patrimony. g00ds, friends. and (laves. which 
their farhers left behind vntothem. as if one and the ſame ſoule alone ruled the feer, hands. and eyes 
ot two bodies, And yet Nature her ſelfe hath ſerdowna lively example of that muruall behaviour 
and carriage that onght to be 1mong brethren.andthe ſame nor far of, bur even within our own bo- 


cies, wherein ſhe hath framed and deviſed for the moſt part thoſe members double, and as o_ 
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would ſay;brethren-like and twins,which be neceſlary, to wit, two hands, two feet,two eyes,tWo 
earszand two noſtrils; ſhewing thereby, that ſhe hath thus diflinguiſhedthem all, nor only tor their 
n:turallhealth and ſafery,but alto for a nutuall and reciprocall help,and noc tor to quarrell and tight 
onewith another, As {or the hands,when ſheparred them into many fingers, and thoſe of une- 
qualllength and bigneſſe,ſhe hath made them ot all other organicall parts, the moſt proper, artih- 
cions,and workman-like infiruments 3 intforuchas that ancient Philoſopher Azaragoras aſcribed 
the very caute of mans wiſdome and underiianding unto the hands, Howbeit, the contrary unto 
this ſhould ſeem :ather tobe rrue; for man was not the wiſeſt of al other living creatures in regard 
of his hands. bur becauſe by nature being endued with reaſon, given to be witty,and capable of Arts 
& Sciences, he was likewite naturally turmiſhed with ſuch inftruments as theſe, Morover,this 1s well 
known unto every man,thet Nature hath formed of one and the ſameleed,as of one principle of life, 
twogthree,and more brethren 3 nor to the end that they ſhould be ardebare and variance, but thar 
being apart and aſurder they might the better and more commodiouſly help one another, For 
thoſe men with three bodies and a hundred armes apeece, which the Poers deſcribe unto us ( if ever 
there were any ſuch) being joyned and growntogerherin all their parts, were not able ro do any 
thingat all when they were parted aſunder,or,as 1t were, without themſelves : which brethren Can 
do well enongh, namely, dwell ard keep within houſe and go abroad rogether, meddle in affaires of 
Stare, exerciie husbandry and tillage one with another,incale they preſerve and keep wellthar princi- 
p'e of amity and benevo.ence which nature hathgiven them, For otherwiſe they ſhould (I ſup- 
pole) nothing differ from thoſe teet which are ready to trip or ſupplant one anorher, and cauſe them 
rocatcha tall: orthey ſhould reiemble tho!e hands ard fingers which enfolded and claſpe one ano- 
ther untowardly againſt the courie of nature, Bur rather according as in one and the ſame body, 
theco!d, the hor, the dry, ard the moilt, participating likewiſe in one and the ſame nature and nou- 
riſhment,if rhey do accord and agree wellrogether , engender an exce.lent temperature and moſt 
pleaſant harmowvy, to wit, the hea:th of body, without which, neither a!lthe wealth of theworid, 
as menlay, 
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N.r power of royal Miyjeſty, 

Which equa'l is to deity , : 
have any p.caſure , grace, or prokt: but incaſe theſe prin. ipall elements of our life, covet to have 
more than their juſt proportion, and thereupon breake out into a kind of civiliſedition, ſeeking one 
to (urcreaſe and over-erow another, foone there enſueth a filrhy corruption and contuhan which 
ovrerthroweth theltare of the body and the creature it ſelfe ; ſemblably, by t!:e concord of brethren, 
the wholerace and houſe is in good caſe and flouriſheth, theiriends and fami;i+rs belonging to them 
(like a melediovsquire of muticians) makea tyeet conſent and harmony : tor neither they do, nor 
{ay. nor thinke any thing that jarreth or 1s contrary one to the other, 

Whercas in diſcord ſuch, and taking part, 

The worſt cfi ſoores do ſpeed, whiles better ſmart, 
To wit,ſome il|-tongued vatler.and pick-thanke carry-tale within the houſe. or ſomeflattering claw- 
back comming berween, andentring into the houle, or elſe ſome envious and malicious neighbour 
inthe City, For like as diſcales do ingender in thoſe bodies which neither receive nor Rand well 
aftected to their proper and tamiliat nouriſhmert, mayy appetites of {irange and hurtfu!l meats; 
even ſo, a {landerous cajumniation of jealoul:e being gotten once among thole of a bloud and kin- 
dred, doth draw and brivg withall evill words and naughty ſpeeches , which from withour are al- 
waies ready enough to run thither,whereas a breach lieth open,and where there is ſome faulr alrea- 
dy. That divine Maſter and foothſayer of Arcadie, of whom Herodotus writeth, when he had loſt 
one of his ownnaturallfeer, was forced upon neceſſity to make himſelfe another of wood: buta 
Frother being fallen our ard at war with a brother, and confirained roget ſome trangertobe his 
companion, either out of themarker place and common hall of the City as he walketh there, or 
ſrom the publike place of exerciſe, where he uſerh to behold the wreſtlers and others ; in my con- 
ceit doth nothing elle bur willingly cut off a part or limbe of his own body made of fleſh, & engtat- 
ted faſt unto him, for to ſer another intheplace, which is of another kind and altogether aftran- 
ger, Foreven neceſſity it ſelie which doth entertaine, approve, and ſceke for friend{hip and mu- 
tuall a:quaintance, reacheth us to honour, cheriſh, and preſerve that which is of the ſame nature 
and kind ; for that withourtriends,ſociery, and fellowſhip we are not able to live ſolitary and alone 
as moſt ſavage bea(ls, neither will our nature endure it : and therejore in Menarder he ſaith very 
wellard-witcly : 

By jolly chcer and | ankets day by day , 

T hink we to finde (O father) truſty friends, 

7 0 whom our ſelves ard life commit we may ? 

Nt ſpeciall thing for coſt to make amends, 

I found he hath, who by that means hath met 

With ſhade of friends; for ſuch 1 count no bet, 
For to ſay atruth, moſt of our ſriendſhips be bur ſhadowes, ſemblances and images of that firſt 
amity which nature hath imprinted and evgraffed the children toward their parents, in brethren ©0- 
ward their brethren: and he who doth nor reverence nor honor it, how can he perſwade and make 
ſtrangers belceve that he beareth ſound and faithful good will untoltrapgers, Or what man is be 

who 
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who in his familiargrectings and falutarions , or in his letters wil call his friexd and companion 
Brorner, 2nd caunct mos 1” h1s heart tO mucaas to v0 warth his brother in the tame way? For as it 
WOCrea point 0; grcat tOuly ana madnefle, to adorn the atue of a brother, and inthe mean time to 
dear ard maim is body;evcn 10zto reverenceand honor the name of a brotherin orhers.8 withalto 
{tun,hte and diſdain a brother indeed, were the caie of onethat were out of his wits, and who ne- 
ver con.eiied in hisheartand minde.that Nature isthe mot ſacred and holy eng, 1n the world. 
And here in this piace, I cannot choote buccall ro minde, how at Kome upon a time I took upon me 
to be umpire betweentivo Lrethren, of whom tne one leemed to make proteſſhon of Philoſophie; 
buche was(as atfccr it appeared) not only untruly entituied by the name of a Brother; bur allo as talſely 
calicd aPhi.oſopher:tor whenl r2queſted of hima that he ſhould carry bhum'elt asaPhilotopher toward 
his Brother ,and ſuch a Brother as a.together was un:eucr.d and iynorart: In thatyou lay (ignorant 
(cucth he)l hold well with you, and I avow ita truth; bur as for Brother, Irake it tor noſuch grear 
and 1encrablem.trec, to have ſprung trom the lame loins, ortohavecome torth ot one womb, Well 
(taid Iagain)Irappears that you make No great account to iflng our of che ſame naturall members; bur 
ailnen elle befides you, it they donor think and imagine {© in their hearts ; yer Iam ſuretheydo 
both fig and ſay that Nature firit, and then Law (whi.h doth ; quarter" maintain Nature) have 
o1ven the chiet place of revercnce and honor next a{tcr the gods, unto father and mother reither 
can men perform any ſervice moreacceptab:e unto the gods than to pay willingly, readily and effe- 
&tionarely unto parcnts who begat and brovght chem forrh;,unto nuries and tolters that reared them 
up the intereſt and u{ury for the 0.d thanks, beh:des rhe new which are dueunto them, Andonthe 
other ſide again, there 1s not a more certain ſignand mark ofa very Atieilt ; than either ro neglect 
parents, or to be any wayes unygracious cr detective in duty urto them 3 andtherefore whereas we 
are torbidden in expretſe rerms by the Law to do wrorg or hurt unto other men : jf ore donot be- 
bave himſelfro father and mother both m word and deed, ſo as they may haie (1 do not ſayno 
diſcontentment and diſplcature,bur) joy & comfor: thereby, men efteem hum to be protane,godlefle 
and irrciigious, 1c!] me now, whar action whar grace, what diſpoſition of « hildren towards cheir 
parents,can be more agreeable and yeeid them greater contentment than to ſeegood will kinde affe= 
ction,faſt and aflured love between brethren? the which a man may eafily gather by che contrarie in 
other ſmaller matcers, For (ceing that fathers and mothers be dilpleaſed orherwhaies with their 
ſonnes, if they miſuſe or hardly intreat ſome home-bornſlave whom they ſer much tore by : if 1 
tay,they be vexcd and angry.when they ſ-e them to make noreckoning and care of their woods and 
grounds wherein they took ſome joy and delight; conſidering alſo that tte good kind-hearced od 
ok ofagentle and loving affection thatthey have be offended if ſome hound or dog bred up with- 
1m houſe, oran horie be not well tended and looked unto; laſt of all, tthey grievewhen they per- 
ceive their chi!d:ento mock. find fault with, or deſpiſe the lecures, narrations, ſports.{:ghts, wreſt- 
ters,and others that exerciſefeats of aftivity, which themſelves ſometime highly ellcemed : Is there 
any ike:zſhood that they in any meaſure can indurero ſee theirchildren hate one another ? to ens 
rertain braules and quarrels continually ? tobe ever ſnariivg, raliingand reviling one another ? and 
in all enterpriſes and actions alwayes croffing,thwarting and tupplancing one another?l ſuppoſe rhere 
13 no man will ſo ſay, Then onthe contraryſide, if brethren love together and be ready one to do 
for another 3 it they draw in one line and catry the like afteRion with them ; tollow rhe tame ſtudies 
and takethe ſame conrſes ; and how much nature hath divided & ſeparated them in body. ſo much 
ro joynfor it again jinmind 3 lending one another their helping hands in all their negotiations and 
aflairs; following the ſame exerciſes ; repairing ro the ſame diſpucations , ard frequenting the ſame 
plaies, games and pallimes , fo as they agree and communicatc in allthings : cerrain.y this grear love 
and amiry, among brethren, muſt needs yeeld ſweet joy and happy comfort to their father and mo+ 
ther intheir old age: and therefore parents take nothing ſo much pleaſure , when their children 
prove ejoquent orators, wealthy men, or advanced to promotions and high places ofdignitie 3 as 
loving and kind one toanother 3 like as a man ſhalinecer ſee a father ſo deſirous of eloquence , of 
riches,or of honor,as he is loving to his ownchildren, Ic is reported of Qneen Apollonis the Cyzi- 
cen, mother to King Exmenes, and to three other Princes, ro wit, Artalus, Phrileterus and Athe- 
r-e7z4, that ſhe repured and reported her ſelf ro be right happy, and rendced thanks unto the immor- 
tz]! gods, notfor her riches, nor royall port and majeſty 3 bur that it was her 200d fortune toſee 
tholethree younger ſonnes of hers.ſerving as Penſioners and Eſquires of the body ro Eumenestheir 
elder brother , and himſelf living fearleſle and in ſe-vrity inthe midit of them, ſtanding abour his 
perſon with their pollaxes, halberds,and partiſanes intheir hands, and virded with ſwords by their 
vde:, Onthe other f:de, King Xerxes perceiving , that his ſonne Ochas ſeran ambuſh andlaid 
trains to murder his brethrengdied for very ſorrovy and anguiſh of heart, Terrible and grievous are 
the warres.ſaid E «r/pides.between, brethren; but unto their parents above a!l others moſt grievous; 
for thar whoſoever hateth his own brother , and may nor vouchſafehim agoad eye and kind look, 
Cannot chooſe bur in his heart blame the father that hegar him , and. the mother that bare him. 
We read that Pifftra:us married his ſecond wiſe, when his ſons. whom he had bythe former were 
now men growen, ſaying. That fince he ſaw them proveſo gocd androwacdly, he gladly would be 
the father of many morethat might grow up like them; eyenſo, good and loyall chi dren.willnot 
one! y affett and love ore another for their parents ſakes , bur alſo love their parents (o rhuch the 
more, imregard of their mntnall kindneſle, as making this account, thinking alſo and ſayingrthus 
N ho 
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tothemſelves ; Thar they are obliged and bounden unto them in many reſpetts, bur principally for 
their brethren , as being the molt precious heritage, the ſweeteſt and molt pleatant poſſeſſion 
that they inherit by them. And therefore Homer did very well, when he brought in 7, elemachus 
among other calamities of his , reckoning thistor one , that he had no brother ar all; and ſaying 
thus: 
For Jupiter my fathers rarein me alone, 
Now endcd | ath, and given me brother none, 
As for He/iodus he did not well to wiſh and give advi.e tohave an on:y begotten ſonne, to be the 
tall beir and univerſall inhericor of a patrimonie ; even that Hefodus who was thediſciple of choſe 
Muſes, whom men have named uigas, as it were 4s #oxs, for that by reaſon of their murual affe. 
ion and filter-like love they keep alwayes fogether, Cerres, the amity of brethren is ſo reſpe- 
Rivero parents , thatir is both a certain demontir«tionchat they love father and mother, and alſo 
ſuch an example and Icfſon unto their children to love together, as there 1s none other like unto 
it, burcontrariwife , they takean iN pret;dent to hare their own brethren from the firit origi- 
nall oftheir father ; for he that liveth continuaily and waxeth o!:d 1nituirs of law , in quarrels and 
diſlenſfions with his own brethren, and afterward ſhall ſeem ro preach unto his children for to 
live friendly and lovingly Logetlier , Goth as much as he ,. who according to the common pro- 
verb: 
The ſores of others will ſeem to heal and cure, 
And is hinſ If ulcers full rmpure, 
and ſo by his own deeds doth we2ken the efficacy ot his words, If then-Ereocies the Thebane, 
when he had once ſaid unto his brotucr Poly nices,1n Exr: prides, 
To Starres avout Sunne-riſing won'd 1 mount, 
And nr:der earth d. ſcend as farre again 
By theſe attempts, if I maght make account 
This ſoveraign roialty of gods togam, 
ſbould come afterwards again unto his ſonnes, and admoniſh them 
For to m<intain and honour equall ſtate, 
Which hnits friends ay in perfett unity » 
And keeps thoſe link's who are conf:derae , 
Preſerving cities in league and amity : 
For nothing more procures ſecurity , 
In all the world, than doth equality, 
who would not mock him and deipiſe his admonition ? And what kinde of man would Atrews 
have been reputed , if atter he had ter ſuch a ſupper as he did before his brother , he ſhould inthis 
manner have ſpoken ſentences and given inſtruttion to his own chi.dren ? 
When great miſhap and crofſe calamity 
Upon amas ts fallen ſuddenly, 
Theonely mced is found by amity 
; Of thoſe whom Hood hath joyned perfettly, : 
Baniſh therefore we mult , and rid away clean, all hatred from among brethren, as a thing which 
1s 2 bad nuriero parents in their old age. anda worſe foltreſle ro children intheir youth ; beſides, it 
giveth occafian of flander,calumniaticn and obioquie among their teilow-citizensand neighbours, 
for thus do men conceiveand deem ol it : That brethren having been nouriſhed and brought up 
togetherſo familiarly from their very cradle. it cannot be that they ſhould fall our andgrow to ſuch 
terms of enmity and hoſiility , unletle they were privy one to another of ſome wicked plots and 
moſt miſchievous praQtiſes, For great cauſes they mult be, that are able roundo great friendſhip 
and amity , by means whereof hardly or vnneth afterwards they can be reconciled and ſurely knit 
again, For hke as ſundry pieces which have been once artificially joined together by the 
means ofglue or ſoder, if the joynt be looſe or open,may be rejoined or ſodered again; butifan 
entire body tharnaturally is united ard grownin one, chance to be broken or cut and (lit aſunder, 
it will bean hard piece of work to find anyglew or foder ſo ſtrong as to reunite the ſame and make 
It whole and ſound, even ſo thoſe muruall amities which either for profit or upon ſome need were 
firſt knit berween men,happen tocleave and part in twain it isan eafie matter to reduce them cloſe 
rogether ; but brerhrenif they be once alienated and eftranged.jo as that the naturall bond of love 
cannot hold them togerter, hardly will they piece again or agree ever after : and ſaythey be made 
triends and brought to attonement , certainly ſuch reconciitation maketh in the former rent of 
breach an 11]-favoured and filthy (car, as being alwayes full of jealoufie,diftruſt,and ſuſpicion, True 
t1s that all jars and enmities between man and man, entrivg into the hearr, rogerher with thoſe 
paſhons which be moſt rroubleſome and dangerous of all others.to wit.a pee. iſh humor of con- 
rention,choler,eny ie and remembrance of injuries done and palt,do breed grief, pain,and vexarion; 
bur ſurely rhar which is fallen berween brother and brother, who of necefiity are ro communicate 
together inall ſacrifices & religious ceremonies belonging ro their fathers houſe, who are to be in- 
terred another day in one and rhe ſame ſepulchre, and live in the mean rime otherwhiles under one 
roof. and dwell in the ſame houſe, andenyoy poſſeſſions, lands, and tenemetits confining oneupon 
another,doth continually preſent unto the eye that whichtormenterh the hearr, ir putreth them 
min 
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mind daily and howerly of their folly and madneſle; for by means thereof chat face and countenance 
which ſhould be molt tweet, bet! known,and of all other like{t,is become moſt {irange, hideous, and 
unp:eaſant co che eye 3 chat vo1.C which was wont to be EYED from the cradlefriendly andfamili- 
ar,is now become molt feartu.l and rertible to the ear 5 and whereas they ſee many ocher brethren 
cohabit together in one houle, {tat one tab e totake their repaſt, occypig the lame lands, and uſe 
the ſame ſervants, without diy idivg them; what a gricf 451t, that they Thys tzllcn out, ſhould part 
cheir friends, their hoaſts and guetts, .and in one word » inake all rhing;_ that be <cmmon among 
other brethren private;and whatſoever ſhould be familiar and acceptable, to be. ome contraric an 
odious ? Over and beſides, here 15 another inconyenien.e and mi. hict x which there 1500. man ſo 
ſimple,bur he muſt needs concei:e and underſtand:Thar qrdivary ſricods andeabie companions may 
begotten and ſtolien_(as it were) fromorher; 3 allian;e and acquyincan.c rhere may be had new, if 
the f6rmer be lo!i, even a5'armour, yveipons and tog's may be repaired, 14, hey be Worn,, ar new 
made,it the firlt be gone 3 but to recover a brother that 1s Jo!? » It 15 N9t pol 1Þ;e » no mare.than to 
make a .neiv. hand, if one be cut away , or.tqlct another eye inthe place of that Yeh ys packed 
out of the head: and chetefore well ſaid that Perſian Lady, when ſhechok rather to ſaveghelite of, 
her brethren than of her Children: For children (quoth ſhe). Imay hayemore, bur Ln.e my farther 
ind mother beboth dead, brorher ſhall I never haye. A 2,26 
"But what is co be dove, will ſome manſay,in caſe one be matched zyich abadbrother?Fult, this 
we ought evermore toremembetr, that in all ſorts of amities there ts to be fourd ſome badnefſe; and 
molt trueis that ſaying of Sophocles ; bore 
| : Who ths ſearch throughout n:4 ikind, 
More tad tl as. good ts ſure to find, | | 

No kinted there is, no ſo. iery, no fellowſhip, vo amity and jove , thatcan befound 6n-ere, ſound, 
pure and clearirom al- favlcs, TheLacedzmonian who had matrieda wite of licele(tarure-: We: 
mulk(quorahe) of evils chule ever the lealt;even {010 mine adviſe a2 man may very weil and wiſe- 
ly givecounſell unto brethren , to bear rather with che moſt domeſiicall imperietion; and the in; 
firmiries of theirown blood than co rrie thole of (trangers tor as the one 1s þlameleſle, H2cauie ir is 
neceſlary, to the otheris blame-worrhy » for that it is voluntary : tor neither rable-\riendandfel- 
low-gameſter, nor play-tere of thelame age.ne yet hoaſt orguelt 

Is bound with links (of braſſe ly hand not wrought) 

| | Which ſhane by kind hath forg'd, and coſt us nought, , | a 

but cather that friend, who isthe ſame b.ood, who had his nouriſhment aud bringing up wich us, 
begotren of one tather,apd wholay in che ſame mothers womb;unto whom it ſeemerhthac *Verrue 
her-ſe!fdoth allow connivency and pardon of ome fares lo as a man may lay. unto, a brother when 
he doth a fau!r, . | % arr by 

Wtleſſe;ſtark naught ,yer, wretched though thou be, CLE i 

Yet can [ not forſaks 4d caſt off thee, iq 
leſt that (ere I be wellaware) I might Jeem in my hatred rowards thee, for co puniſh ſharply, crvel- 
1y. and unvatnrally jo thy.perſon, tome infirmity or vice of mine own farher or mother, inſtilled in+ 
to thice by their ſced,  Asfor (rangers and ſuch as are not gf our blood,we ought not 20love ficit, 
and a{terwards make triall apd judgement of them 3 bur firlt we mult rrie andthentruſt andlove 
them ajrerwards;whereas.coptrariwiſe. nature hath nor given unto proof and experience theprece- 
den.e and prerogative to go betore lore , neithcr doth. ſhe expect acccording to thar common 
proverb ;-That a man ſhould eata *buſhe!] ofrwo or alt with one whom he minded to love and 
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make hisfriend ; bur even from, our nativity hath bred in us and withns the very prinicple and ia mere 
cauſe of amity in which regard we ovght notto be bicter untoſuch, nor to ſearch LOGyeeTly anco ©namng 


their faults and infirmities, | 
Bur wher will you ay now if contrariwiſe ſome there be. whe if mecr aiens and francers other- 
w1'e,, yet jfrhey rake a tooliſh love and like unto them..cither :trhe cavern or gt ſome game, and 
pali1me, or fall a:quainted with them at the wreſtling or fencing ſchool, can be conters ro:wink at 
their toujrs. be ready ro excuſe and jullifie them, yea. and take delight and pleaſure therein! .burif 
theit brethren do amiſle, they be exceeding rigorous; unto them and inexorable; nay, you ſhall have 
many inch whocan abide to love churliſh dogs,ard skityſh hories,yea,ard finde incheir hearts £0 
fecd and make much of fell oun-es ſhrewd cats curſt unhappy apes,anJ cerrible lions; but they cat 
not endure the hally and cholerick humor.chg error &i2ngrance er ſome ittle ambition; humor of 
a brother, Others azainthe.ebe,” who urtotheircon:utines ard har'ors willnor Nick to affiene 
over ard paſie away goodly houſes ard fairlands lying thereto ; but with their brethren they wiil 
wrangle and go tolaw,-nay, they will be ready ro enter the liſts. and combar for ap!orof ground 
Whercupon a houle ſtanderh,abourt ſome corner ot a mefluage or end of a lict!e reyement.,and ater- 
words attributing unto this their hatred cf brerhren.the colourable name of hating hn and wicked- 
neſſ they go up and down curling. dereſting and-repro:hing them for their, vices, whilesin others 
h a uy ;roga offended nor diſcontentedrherewich, bur are willing cnough daily ro trequent-and 
ae ompany, Thus much un generall tgarms by way of preamble or prozme of his whole 
7, Finer? 9, that. ſhou'd cnrer inco the doftrine and inftcuRions thereto belonging. 
"rn YO tDegin as Others haye done at the partition ofthetrheruage or patrimonie; bur 
| N' 2 at 
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c the naughty emulation, hearr-burning and jealouſy which ariſerh berween them during the life of 
their parents, Ageſilaus King of Lacedemon was wont alwayes to ſend as apreſent unto each one 
of theancients of the Ciryzeven as they were created Senators, a good oxe,inreftimony that he ho- 
nored their verrue : at lemgrh the lords called Ephori, who were the cenſurers and overſeers of each 
mans behaviour, condemned him for this ina fine to be paid unto the State,ſubſcribivg and addi 
areaſon withall ; for that bythele gifts and largefles he went about to ſteal away their hearrs an 
favors to himſelf alone , which ought indifferently to regard the whole body of the City ; evenſoa 
man may do well to give this counſel unto a ſonne , in tuch wiſetoreſpe& and honour his father 

 andmother, chat he ſeek not thereby togain their whole love ,nor ſeem to turn away their favour 
and affe&ionifrom other children wholy unto himſelf; by which praQtiſe many do prevent,under- 
mine and fupplant their brerhren, and thus under a colourableand honeſt pretenſe in ſhew, bur in- 
deed unjuſt and unequall,cloke and cover their avarice and covetous defirettor after a cautelous and 
fabrill manner they inſinuare themſelves and ger berweenthem and home,and fo defraud and couſen 
them ungentlemanly of rheir parents love , which is the greateſt and faireſt portion of their inheri- 
rance,who eſpying their rime,and taking the opportumty and vantage when their brethren be other- 
wiſe employed, and leaſt doubr of their practiſes, then they beſtir them moſt, and ſhew themſelves 
inbeſt order.obſequious,double-diligenr,ſober and modeſt,and namely,in ſuch things as their other 
brerhren do either fail or ſeem to be ſlack and forgertull. Bur brexhren ought ro do clean contrary, 
for ifthey perceive their father to be angry and diſpleaſed with one of them, they ſhould interpole 
themſelves and undergo ſome parr of the heavy load,they oughr ro eaſe their brother,and by bear- 
ing a part,he/pto make the burden lighrer;then (I ay) muſt they by their ſervice and miniſtery grati- 
fe their brother ſomuch, as to bring him in ſome ſort in grace and favour again with their tarher, 
and when he hath failed ſo far forth in negleCting the opporrunity of rime , or omitting ſome other 
buſineſſe which hardly will afford excuſe, they lay the tavlr and blame upon his very nacure and diſ- 
poſition, as being more meer and fitted for other matters, And hereto accordeth well that ſpeech 
of Agamemnon 1n Homer , | 

He farlted not through idl:neſſe, 
or yet for want of wit , 
Put looks on me, and did expeit 
my motrve unto it. 

even ſo cnegood brother may excuſe another and ſay ; He thought ſhould have done ir, and lefe 
chisduty for me to do:neither arefathers themſelves (irair laced,but willingly enough to admit ſuch 
tranſlations and gentle inverſions of names as theſe; they can be content to beleeve their children, 
when they term theſupine negligence oftheir brethrenplain fimplicity,their ſtupidity and blockiſh= 
neſle, upright dealing anda good conſcience; theirquarrelous and iirigious nature, a mind loth ro be 
troden under-foot and _— deſpiſed, Inthis manner he that will proceed with an intent only ro 
appeaſe his fathers wrath.ſhall gain thus much moreover;Thart not only his fathers choler wil chere- 
by be much diminiſhed roward his brother , but hislove 'alſo much more encreaſed unto himſelf: 
howbeit,afterwards when he hath thus made all we!, and ſatisfied his fatherto his good content- 
menr:then mnſt heturnand addrefle himſelf to his brother apart, rouch him to the quick, ſpare him 
never a whit, but with all —_ of language tel! him roundly of his fault , and rebuke him for this 
treſpaſſe,for ſurely itis not good rouſe indulgency and connivency to a brother,no more than to in- 
ſult over him too much , and tread him under foot ifhe have done amiſſe, (for as this bewraieth a 
Joy that one takerh ar his fall;ſo that implieth a guiltineſſe with him in the ſame tranſgreſſion:burin 
this rebuke and reproof,ſuch meaſure would be kept, that it may reſtife a care todo him good, and 
yet a diſpleaſure for his fault;for commonly he that hath been a moſt earneſt advocate and affeQionar. 
nterceſior for him to his father and mother , will be his ſharpeſt accuſer afterwards when he hath 
him alone by himſelf, Burpur the caſe , that a brother having not alloffended-, be blamed not- 
withſtanding and accuſed to father and mother, howſoever in other things, it is the part of humas 
nity and duritull kindnefle to ſuttain and bear all anger and forward di leaſure of parents; yer inthis 
cale, the allegations and defences of one brother in the juſtification of an other , when he is 1nno- 
cent, unjuſtly traduced, or hardly uſedor wronged by his parents, are not to beblamed, bur al- 
9 omren and grounded upon honeſty : neither need a brother tear ro hear that reproch in Ss- 
phocles: 
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T hou graceleſſe imp, ſo farre grown out of kind , 
As with thy Sire ,, a counter plea to find, 
when ſrankly and freely he ſpeaketh in the behalfof his brother, ſeeming co be unjuſily con- 
demned and opprefled. For ſurely by this manner of proceſſe and pleading , they thar are con- 
ng take more joy in being overthrown, than if they had gathered the vitory and betret 
and, 

Now aſter thar a father is deceaſed, iris wellbeſeeming and fit, that brethren ſhould more affe- 
Rional.y love than before, and ſtick more cloſe rogerher: for thenpreſently their naturall love unto 
their father which is commonro them all , oughr ro appear indifterently in mourning together | 
lamenting for his death:then are they to reje& and caltbehind them all ſuſpicions ſurmized or buz- 
zedinto their heads by rarlers and ſervants, all landervns calumniations and falſe reports, brought | 


unto them by pick-thanks and carry-rales on both Fdes, who would gladly ſow ſomediſlenfion be- 
rween 
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: then are they togive car unto that which fabies do report of the reciprocall loye of 
Caſter _— and bans Py ee it i5 ſaid, That Pollux killed one with his fiſt tor roundipg him'in 
the ear, and whiſperivg a tale againlt his brother( affor, Afterwards , whenchey ſhall cometothe 
—_ o& ahets patrimonie and tathers goods amovg them, they ought not (as it were) to give de- 


fiance and denounce war one aoainlt another, as many there be who come prepared for chat purpoſe 
ready to encounter,fingivg this note , . 
O Alal Alalayzow hearken ard come fight, 
Who art of warre fo [ell,the daughter right. h 
But that very day of all others they oughcroregard and oblerve molt, as being the time which to 
them is the beginning either of morcall warre and enmity irreconcuucable , or cite of pettect friend- 
ſhip and amity perdurable: ar whichinſtanc they ovghramong chemlelves alone,to dividerheir por- 
tions if it be poſſible; if nor, then to doic in thepreience ct one 1adiflerent and common friend be- 
eween them,who may bea witnes to theic who.e order and proceediogzandſo when aftera loving 
and kind manner,and as becomerh honeſt and well dilpoſed perions, they have by calting lots gor- 
ceneach one that which is bis rigtitzby which courle (as #/«o1ard Jrhey ought ro think that there is 
given and received chat which is mect and agreeable for every one.and ſoto hold themſelvesrhere- 
with contented : this done, I ſay they are to make accountthar the ordering, managinz, andadmini- 
ſration onely of the goods and heritage is parted and divided;but rhe enjoying . uſe and poſſeſſion 
ofall remaineth yer whole in common between them, Burthoterhatin this partition and diftribu- 
tion of goods, pluck one from another the nurſes char gaverhem tuck , of tuch youths as were fo- 
tered and brought up together with them of mfantz, and with whom alwayes they had lived and 
loved familiarly 3 well may they prevail fo farre forth with eager purtuing their wiltfuineſle, asrogo 
away With the gain of alave.perhaps of greater price: but 1n{tead thereo:. they lo'e the greateſt and 
molt precious things in all cheic patiimonie and inheritan-e, and utterly betray the love of a bro- 
cther,and the confidence that otherwile they might have had in him. Some alio we have known, 
who upon a peeviſh wiltulneſſe onely, and a quacrelous humour, and wichoutanygain'at all, have 
in the partition of cheir fachers goods, carried themlels es no berrer nor with greater modeſty and 
reſpe&zthanif it had been ſome booty or pillage gotten in war, Such were Cha-icles and Antioch, 
of the City Ops.two brethren,who ever as they mer with a piece ot {ver plate,made no more ado, 
bax cur it quite thorough the mids, and i cherecame a garment into their hands, into piecesir 
went, {lit as neer(as they could aim)juſt inthe miadic, and lo they went either'ofchem away with 
his part,dividing (as it were) upon lome tragicall curſe apd execration, 
T heir houſ: and a'lthe goods therein 
By edge of ſword ſo ſharp aid keen, 
Others there be who make their boalt and report with joy unto others. how in the partition of their 
patrimony they have by cunning caltsconny-carched their brethren , and over-wrought them ſo by 
their cautelous circumvention hne wit and (lie policies, as that they have gone away with the berrer 
part by odds: whereas indeed they ſhould rejoyce rather and pleaſe r hemtelves, ifin modefty, cour- 
refie. kindnefſe, and yeeiding of their own rightthey had ſurpaſled and gone beyond rheit brethren, 
In which regard Arhenodorns deſerierth ro be remembred in this place ; and indeed there is nor one 
here inthele parts but remembreth- him well enongh, This Arherodorxs had one brother elder 
than himſelf named Zenon, who having taken upon him the-management of the patrimonir, lett nn+ 
to them both bytheir facher,had imbezeld and made away agood part of it; id In theendforthar 
by foace he had carried away a woman and matreed' her, was condemned tor a rape, and loſt all his 
own and his brothers goods , which by order of law was forfeit and confilcatero the Exchequer of 
the Emperor: -now was Athenodorus orehuid a very beardlefſe- boy 11, withourany hair on his 
face; and when by equity and the Court of conſcience , his portion ont of his fathers goods was 
awarded and reftored untohim, heſorſook nothis brother, bi brought all avro2d ardparred the 
one halt thereof with him again ; and notwithfanding that he knew well enovgh rhat his brotker 
had uſed no fatc play,bur cunning'y defrauded him ofmch inthe divifion thereon, ver washenever 
angry with lum nor repented of his kindneſfle. but mildly; heerfn!ly, nd parientiy endured that un- 
thankfuJnels and folly of his brother. fo much divulged and talked of th roughovt all Greece, As to: 
Selon when he pronounced ſentence and determined in this manner as rovching th2 gorernmenc 
ofthe weai-publick; That equality never bred {edition ; ſeemed very contuled'y tob-ing inthe p:0- 
portion Arithmericall which is populac.inphce of that other fair and gacd p"o o:tion cated Geo- 
metricall, Buthe that in an houſe orfamily would/adviſe brethren (as Pla» 3d the Citizens of his 
Common-wealth)aboreail if poſſibleit were to takeaway theſe words; Mine and Thine; Mine and 
not Afijne;or at leaſtwiſe (it that may nocbe)to Rand contented with anegall po ton,and comain- 
run and prelerve equality;cerres,be ſhould lay a nocableand fingular foundation of amiry concord 
and peace, and alwayes build —_— the famous examples ot moſt noble and renowned perſo- 
nages, ſuch as Pitta: was, who'w iencheKing of Lyd'ademianded of him whether he had money 
andgoogs enough? I may have (quoth he) more by one half if I would, by occafion of my brothers 
death whoſe heir I am, ; | | 
Bur foraſmuch as nor onely inthe poſſeſhon. avgmcntation and diminiſhing ot COOdSs. the leſlie ig 
onmane ſet as an adverſe and crofſe enemy tothemore, bur allo (as Pla'o fard) hmply anduniver- 
ally there is alwayes motion and ſtirring in equality unbuc ri and repoſe inequility;and fo all-un-- 
N 3 even 
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evendealing and unequall partition is dangerous for breeding diflenſion among brethren: and un- 
poflible ic is, that in all reipe&ts they ſhould be even and equall ; tor that either Nature at fit from 
their very nativity,or Fortune afterwards, hath nor divided with even hand their ſeverall gracesand 
favours among them, whereupon proceed enyie and jealoufie, which are pernicious maladies and 
deadly plagues,aiwel to houſes & families,as alſo roftares and Ciries:inthele regards (Ifay)thertore, 
a great regard and heed would be taken , bothroprevent and alſo to remedie ſuch milchiets with all 
ſpeed, when they begin firſt tro ingender, As for him whois indued warh bercer gitts,and hath the 
vantage over his other brerkren,ic were not amiſle to give him counſell, firſt tro communicate unto 
them thoſe gifts wherein he ſeemerh ro excell and go beyond them; namely,in gra: ing and honour» 
ing them aſwell as himſe!f by his credir and reputation, in advancing them by the means of his great 
friends,and drawing them unto their acquaintance; and incaſe he be more eloquent thanihey,to of- 
fer them the ule thereot,which although ir be employed (as 1t were) in common,is yer nevertheleſs 
his own till: then lec him not ſhew.any fgne of pride.and arrogancy, as though he diidained them, 
but rarherin ſome meaſure by abakng, tubmirring and yeelding a litrle to them in his behaviour, ro 
preſerve himſelt from envie, unto which his excellent parrs do lie open; and inone word, to reduce 
char inequality which fortune hath made,unto ſome equality, as farre forth as poſſible ir 1s ro do,by 
themoderare carriage of his mind, Lacullus verily would never dain to accept ot any dignity or 

of rule. b:fore his brocher,notwith(tanding he was hiselder; bur letting bis own time {lip, expeCting 
che turn & courſe of his brother, Neither would Po!ux take upon him to be a god alone by himlelf,bur 
choſe rather with his brother Caſtor to be a demy-god, and tor ro communicate unto him his own 
immorrality,chovght itno diſgrace toparticipate with his mortal condition; and evenſo may a man 
ſay unto one whom he would admonith: My good friend , it lies 1n you without dimimſhing one 
w_ of thoſe good things which you have at this preſent, ro make your brother equail unto your 
ſelf, and to joyn him in honour with you , giving him leave to enjoy {asit were) your greatneſle, 
your glory, your vertue,and your fortune ; like as Pla:o did 1n times paſt , who by purtirg down in 
writing,the names of his brethren, and bringing them in as perſons ipeaking in his moſt noble and 
excellent Treatiſes,cauled them by that means tobe famous and renowned inthe World, Thus he 
graced Glancws and Adamantus in his books of Policy : thus he honoured Antiphon the youngeſt of 
chem all, in his Dialogue named Parmenides, 

Moreover y aSitis an ordinary thing to obſerre great difference and oddes in the natures and 
fortunes of brethren; ſo it is in manner impoſſible, char in all things and 1n every reſpect any one of 
them ſhould excell the reſt, For true ir is, that the four elements, whic hthey lay were created of 
one and the ſame matter, have powers and qualities altogethcr contrary; but ſurely it was never yer 
ſeen, rhar of two brethren by one father and mother , the one ſhould be like unto that wiſe man, 
whom the Stoicks do fain and imagine, to wit, tair,lovely,bounrifull, honovrable.rich,eloquent,ftu- 
dious, civill and courteous ; and the other, foul, ill-favoured, contemptible, illiberall, needy, nor 
able toſpeak and deliver his mind, uncaught, ignorant, uncivill and unſociable, But evenin thoſe 
that are more obſcure, baſe and abject chan others , rhere is after a ſor ſome ſpark of grace, of va- 


lor, of aptneſſe and inclination to one good thing or other: for as the common proverb goerh 3 


With Calthrap thijtles, rongh and keen, with Prickyreſt-harow, 

| Cloſe Sions fair and ſoft.yea. White-walflowers are ſeen to grow, 
Theſe good parts therefore, be they more or lefle in others, if herhat teemeth to havethem infarre 
better and ingreater meaſure, donor debaſe, ſmother.hide and hindet them, nor deje& his brother 
(as in ſomeſolemniry of games forthe prize) from all the principall honours, buc rather yeeld reci- 
procally unto him in ſome points,and acknowledge openly that in many things he is more excellent, 
and hath a greater dexterity than himſelf, withdrawing alwayes cloſely a!l occaſions and matter of 
envie, as it were fewell from the fire, ſhall either quench alldebare, or rather nor ſuffer it ar all to 
breed or grow to any head and ſubſtance, Now he that alwayes taketh his brother as a colleague, 
counſeller and coadjutor with him, in thoſe cauſes wherein himſelf is raken to be his ſuperiour : as 
for example; Ithe be a profeſſed Rherarician & Oratour, ukng his brother to plead caules; if he be a 
Polirician,asking his advice in government; ifa mangreatly friended,imploying him in aCtions and 
affairs abroad; and in one word, in no matter ofconiequence and which may wincredit and repu- 
rationgleaving not his brother our,bur making him his fellow and companion in all great and hono- 
rable occaſions, and ſo giving our of him, taking his countell if he bepreſent, and expecting his pre- 
ſence if he beabſent ; and generally , making it known that heis a man not of lefſeexecution than 
himſelf, bur one ratherthat loveth not much co pur himlelf forch,nor Rands ſo much upon winning 
reputation inthe worid, andſccking to be advancedincredir ; by this means he ſhall lote norhing of 
his own, burgain much unto his brother, Theſe be the precepts and advertiſements that a man 

may give unto him that is the better and ſuperiour. 

Tocomenow to him who is the inferiour.he ought rhus to think in his mind; That his brother 
is not alone that hath no icllow, nor the enely man in theworld who is richer, berter learned, or 
more renowned and glorious than himſelf, but that often-times he alſo is inferiour ro a greatnum- 
ber yea,and ro many millions of us men, 

Who onthe earth ſo layge do breed, 
Upon her fruits who live and feed, 


bur ithe be ſuch an one as either goerh up and down, bearing envieunto all theworld ; or Ahebe 
O 
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of ſoill a nature, as that among ſo many men that are fortunate, healone and none bur he troublerh 
him,who ought of all other to be deareſt, and is molt neerly joyned unto him by the obligation of 
blood, a man may well lay of him; That he is unhappy in the highelt degree, wo hath nor left unto 
another man living, any means togo beyond him in wretchednefle, As Hereitasrherefore: 

thatthe Romans were bound to render chanks unto the gods in heaven, tor that Scipio con_—— 


and bravea man was born in Rome, & not inany other City 3 ſo every manis to with and pray unto 


the gods,that himſelf may ſurmount all in proſperity,if notyet chat he might have a brother atleaſt» 

wiſe to attain nnto that power and authority ſo much de{:red;bur ſome there be/aunfortunate and 

unlucky by nature , in reipe&t of any goodnefle in them , that they Can rejoyce andeakea grear glo- 
inthis;to have their friends adyanced unto high places of honox,orto ice theis hoalts and 

d, princes, rulers, rich and mighty men, bur rhe reipleadenc glory of their bterbren chink 

doth eclypſe and darkentheir own renown 3 they delightand joy co hear theforcunare exploirs of 

their fathers cecounted,or how their great grandiires long ago had the conduct of armies,and were 


Jord przrours and generals in che fields, wherein they themic!ves had never any part, nor received 
therebyecitherhonor or profit ; bur if there have fallenuntoraeir brerhren any great hericages or 


poſſeſſions, if they haveriſen unto high eftareand archieved honorable dignicies, if they are ad- 
vancedby rich and noble marriages, chen they are calt down and.cheir hearts bedone, And yer it 
had behoved and right meet it were in the firtt place, to be enviousto no man art all; bur ifrhar 
may not be, the next way were to turn their envie outward, and eye-bite rangers, andro ſhew-our 
ſpite unto aliens who are abroad, after the manner of thole who to ridthemielues from dvilliedi- 
Sw at home; turn the ſame upon their enemies without, and ſet them rogzther by the ears, and 
like as Diomed:s in Homer ſaid unto Glancus, 
| Of Trojans and their allies both, 
Who aide them for good will 
Right many are beſide your ſclfe 
For me in fight to kill: 
And you likewiſe have Greeks enough 
With whom in bloudy field 
You may your proweſſe try and not 
| Meet me with ſpeare and|bield. 


Even ſo it may be ſaid nnto them ; There be a number beſides of concurrents upon whom they | 


may exerciſe their envy and jealouſie, and not with their paturall brethren 3 for a brother oughc 
not to be like nnto one of the ballance-ſcales,which doth alwaies contrary unto his fellow, tor as 
one riſeth the other falleth 3 bur as mall numbers do multiply the greater, :and ſerve ro make both 
chem bigger,and their ſelves roo; evenſo an inferiour brother by multiplying che are of his bro- 
ther who 1s his ſuperior,ſhall both augment him and alſo increaſe and grow humſette rogerher with 
him inall good things : markethe fingers of your hand,that which holdeth not the pen in writing, 
or(iriketh the ring ofa lute inplaying (for that it is notable ſo to do,nordilpoled & made natural- 
ly for choſe uſes )is never 2 whit the worſe for all char,nor ferveth leffe orherwile,bur they all fir & 
move together,yea,and in ſome ſort they help one anorher in cheir ations, as being framed forthe 
nonce,unequall and one bigger and longer than another, that by their oppoſition and meeting (as 
it were) round together, they might comprehend,claipe, and hold any thing more fnre,firong, and 
faſt. Thus Craters being thenaturall brother of King Amiganus who reigned and ſwaid the icep— 
rer : Thus Perilazs allo * brother of Caſſarder who wore the Crown, gave their minds ro 
brave warriers, and to lead armies under their brethren, or elſe applied chemfelves to governe their 
houtes at home in their abſence ; whereas on the contrary ſide = Amtiochi and Sclexciasaliocers 
taine Gryps and Ciziceni , and (uch others , having nor learned to beare a lower fatle than their 
brethren , and who could not content themlelyes to ſing a lower note , nor to reft in 
a ſecond place , bur aſpiring to the enfigns and ornaments of royall dignitie, to wit, the pur- 
ple mantle of eftate with Crowne, Diadem, and Sceprer, filled rhem{elves and one another with 
many calamiries, yea, and heapedas many troubles upon all Af;« chroughour, Now foraſmuch as 
thoſe eſpecially who by nature are ambitious and diſpoſed to thirit after glory, be for themotſt part 
envious and jealous toward thoſe who are more honoured and renowned chan they 3 it were very 
expedient for brethren, it they would avoid this inconvenience, nor to (eeke for to atraineeither 
honour,or anthority, and credit, all by the ſame-meanes, bur ſome by onething, and ſome by ano- 
ther: for we lee by daily experience it isan ordinary matter that wild beaſts dofight and war one 
with another,namely, when they feed in one and the ſame paſture ; and among Champions,and ſuch 
as ſtrive for the maſtery in fears of aCtivity,we count thoſe tor their adverſaries and concurrents on- 
ly,who proteſle and praQiiſe theſame kind of game or exerciſe; for thoſe thac go toi with filts and 
buffers are commonly friends good enough to fuch ſword-fencers as fight at ſharpe cotheurrerance, 
and well-willers tothe championscalled Pancratiaſte: likeygie the runners in arace agree fullayell 
wuh wrellers : theſe I ſay, are ready to aid, affift, and favour one another, which is che reaſon, that 
ot the rwoſons of Tyrdarus, Pollux wan the prize alwaies at buffers, but Caſtor his brother went a- 
way with thevitory inthe race, And Homer very wellin his Poem feigned that Tewcer was anex- 
cellent archer, and became famous thereby, bur his brother Ajax was beſt arcloſe fight and hand- 


ſtrokes, ſtanding to it heavily armed atallpeeces, 
And 
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And with his ſhield ſo bright and wide, 
His bret her Teucer he did hide, 

And thus ic is with chem that governea Stateand Common-weale; thoſethat be menof armes, 
and mannage marriall affaires, never lightly do envy them much who deale incivill caules and uleto 
make ipeeches unto the people ; likewile amongthoſe that profeſle Rhetoricke and eloquence, ad- 
vocates who plead at bar, never fall out withthoſe Sophiliers that read leftures of oratory 3 among 
profeſſors of Phyſick, they that cure by diet envy not the Chirurgions who worke by hand ; where- 
as they who endeavour and ſeek to win credir and eſtimation by the ſame art,or by their tacuity and 
ſufficiency in any one thing, do as much (eipecially if they be badly minded witball) as thoſe rivals 
who loving one miſiris, would be better welcome, and find moregrace and favour at her hands one 
than another, True it is I mult needs confeſle, that they whp go divers waies do no good one to 
another ; bur ſurely ſuch as choole tundry courſes of life do not only avoid the occalions of envy, 
buralſoby that meanes the rather have muruall help one by the other : thus Demoſtheresand Chares 
ſorted well together 3 eſchines likewiſe and Exbulus accorded 3 Hyperidesalſo and Leoſthenes were 
lovers andfriends ; in every which couple the former imployed themlelves in pleading and ſpeak- 
ivg before the people, and were writers and pen-men, whereas the other condutted armies, were 
warriers and men of ation, Brethren therefore who cannot communicate in glory and credir 
rogether without envy, ought to ler their defires and ambitious minds as far remore one trom ano- 
ther, and turne them full as contrary as they can, if they would find comfort, and nor receive dif 
pleaſure by the proſperity and happy iuccefle one cf another: burtabove all, a principall care andre- 

ard they mult have ottheir kindred and alliance yea,and otheryhiles of their very wives,and name- 
y., whenthey be ready with their perillous ſpeeches many times ro b;ow more. oales, and thereby 
enkind erheir ambitious humour, Your brother (quoth one) doth wonders; he carriethall before 
him; he beareth thefway ; no ralke there 15 bur ot him ; he 1s admired, and every man makerh 
court to him: whereas, there js no reſort-to you 3 no man commeth roward you ; pothing 1s there 
in you that menregard or ſet by, When thele tuggellions ſhall be thus whiſpered a brother thar is 
wile and well minded may well ſay thus againe: I have a brother indeed whole name is up and 
carrieth agreat{:de; and verily the greatelt psrr of his credic and authority is mine,and at my com- 
mandement, For Socrar-s was wont to lay that he would chooſe rather co have Dari his triend 
than his *Dari.ks, And a brother who is of ſoundard good judgement will thinke that he hatch 


piece of coin nolefſſe benefit when his brother is placed in orear eliate of government, bleſied with riches, or ad- 
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vanced ro credit and reputation by his gift of eloquence, than it himlelfe were ruler,wea.thy lear- 


ined, and eloquent, Thus you may lee the beit and readielt meanes that are to qualifie and miti- 


gate this unequality between brethren, Now there be other ditagreements be..des, that grow 
quickly berween, eſpecially if they want good bringing up, and are nor well taught, and name- 
ly, in regard of their age. For common!y the elder, who thinke that by good right they ought to 
havethe command,rule,and government of their younger brethren 1n everything, 'and who hold it 
oreat reaſon that they ſhould be honoured, and have power :nd authority alwaies above them, 
commonly do uſe them hardly, and are nothing kind and iighriome unto them : the younger:againe 
being Rubborne, wiltull,and unruly re2dy allo ro ſhake off the bridle, are wont to make no reckon- 
ing of their elder brethrens prerogative, bur ſer them atvaught and detpile them ; whereby ir com- 
cth to paſſe, that as the younger of one fide envied are held down with envy, and kept under al- 
waies by theirelder brethren,and ſo ſhun their rebukes, and {.o:ne their admonitions 3 to theſe on 
the other fide dehrous to hold their own, and maincaine their preeminence and ſoveraignty over 
them, ſtand alwaies in dreadlelt their youpger brethren ſhould grow too much, -as if the riſing ot 
them weretheir fall, Bur like as the cale ttandeth in a benefit or good urne that is dove, men ſay 
It 15 meer that the receiver ſhould efiecme the thing greater than it is, andthe giver make thelealt 
of it; even io. he that can perlwade theelder, that the time whereby he hath the vantage of his 
other brethren is nogreat thing : and likewiſe the younger, that he ſhould reckon the ſame birth- 
right for no {mail matter he ſha!ldoa good deed between themzindelivering the one trom dildaine, 
contempt, and ſuſpition, and the other from irreverenceand neglizence, Now foralmuch as it is 
meet thatthe elder ſhould cake care and charee, reach and initruct.admoniſh and reprove the youn- 
ger; and as fit likewiſe the youngec ſhould honour, imitate, and follow the elder: I cou!d wiſh 
that the ſollicicude and care of the elder ſavonred rather ofa companion and fellow, than of a fa- 
ther;that himſelf alſo would ſeemnor fo much to command asto perſwade,and to bemore prompt 
andready to joy for his younger trothers well-Yoing, and to praiſe himfor it, than in any wiſe take 
pleaſure in reprehending and blaming him if happily he have torgocten his duty ; and in one word, 
to dothe one not only more willingly, bur alſo with greater humanity thanthe other, Moreover, 
the zeale and emulation inthe younger ovght rather to be ot the nacute of an imitation than either 
of jea;ouſe or contention; for that imitation prelvppoſeth an opimton of admiration,whereas jea- 
louke and contention implieth envy, which is che reaſon that they affe& and lore thoſe who en- 
deavour torelemble, and be like unto them ; bur contrariwile, theyare offended at thoſe and keep 
them down wholtrive to be their equals, Now among many honovrs, which 1 beſeemerh rhe 
younger to render unto his eider, obedience is that whichdeierveth mot commendation,and wor- 
kech a tote afſured and hearty affe&ion. accompanied with acertaine reverence, whi: h cauſeth the 


elder reciprocally,ard by way of requicall to yeeld the like and to give place unto him, Thins Cate, 
: having 
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having from his infancy honoured and reverenced his elder brother Cepion, by all manner of obei- 
{ance and filence before him, inthe end gained thus much by ic, that when they were both men 
own, he had io won him and filled him (as it were) with ſo great a reſpectand reverence of him, 
that he would neither ſay nor do ought without his privity and knowledge, For it is reported, 
chat when  epio» had one day ſigned and lealed with his own ſigner a certaine lecter teftimoniall , 
Caio his brother comming afterwards would not let to his feale; which when C 7 gem underfiood 
hecalled for the foretaid teftimoniall and pluc ke away his own feale, before he had once demanded 


for what occatzon his brother wou!d not beleeve the deed, bur tuſpected his reftiimony, It ſeemerh 


likewile, that the brethren of Epicurus ſhewed great reſpect and reverence unto him, in regard of 
the love and carefull good-will that he bare unto them ; whi: h appeared 10 chis,that as toall other 
things ele of his,ſo ro his Phiioſophy e pecially chey were ſo wedded, as 1t they had been inlpired 
therewith, For albeit they were ieduced and decerved in theit opinion, giving out,and holding al- 
waies (as they did )trom their intancy that never was any man ſo deep aclarke, norſo great 4Philo- 
ſopher as their brother Eprc--rws : yetit was wondetul. to coni:der as well him that could ſoframe 
and dipoſc them, as themielves aliotor being to diipo.ed and aftectionate unto him, And venly, 
evenamong the more moderne Philolophers of latter time, 4 poll>nizs the Peripatertick, hadcon- 
vinced him of untruth (wholtoever he was) that 1aid Lordſhip and glory could like no fellowſhip, 
for he made his brother Sorion more tamous and renowned than himle:te, For mine own part, to 
ſay ſomewhat of my (elfe ; albeit enat fortune hath done me many favours, in regard whereof Iam 
bonnd to render unto her much thankes ; there is not any one for which Irake my ſelfeſo mnch 
ohiiged and beho{ding unto her, as tor the love that my brother Timon hath alwaies ſhewed and 
doth yet ſhew unto me3 a thing thatno man is ablerto deny, who hath never ſo little been in our 
company, and you leati of all others doubr who have« on.eried fo familiarly with us, 

Now there be other occaſions of trouble which ought ro be taken heed ot,among thoſe brethren 
whichare of like age or ſomewhat neare in years ; imali paſhons ( I wor well) they be, bur many 
they are, and chole pom_ and continuall ; by meanes whereot they bring with them anevill cu- 
tome of vexing, fretting and angering one another ever and anon for imall rhings, which in theend 
rurne into hatred and enmity irreconcileable : for when they has e begun to quarrel: one with ano- 
ther at their games andpaſtimes, abour the teeding and hghring of ſome little creatures that they 
keep, to wit, quailes or cocks, and afterwards about the wreſtling ot their botes and pages at the 
{ hoole, or the hunting of rheir hounds in the chale, or the capariſon:'t their horſes ; they cannor 
more hold and refraine (when as they be men) their contentious veine and ambicion in matters of 
more importance: thus the greateſt and mightiett men among the Greeks in our time, banding ar 
the fit one againſt another 1n taking parts witheir dincers, and then in ding with their minftrels, 
afterwards by comparing one with another who had the berter ponds or bathing pooies in the ter- 
ritory of Eaepſus, whs had the fairer galleries and walking places, the atelier halls and Jag of 
pieruce, evermcre changing and ex. hanging, and fighting ( as it were ) forthe vantage of a place, 
{iri- ing flill by way of odious compariſon. «utting and diverting another waythe condu&t pipes of 
fountaines, are be. ome ſo much exa'perare one again(t 2nother, that in the meanetimethey areut- 
rerly undone ; for thetyrant is come,and hath takenall trom thent; baniſhed rhey are ovt of their 
own native country ; they wander as poore vagabonds thorow the world, and I may be bold 
(well neare)ro ſay.they are ſofar changedtrom that they were before, that they be others quite, 
this only excepred that they be the ſameftill in hatred one to another, Thus ic appeareth evidently, 
that brethren ought not a lirtleto refit the jealoufie and contentions which breed among them up- 
on imal] rrifles, even in the very beeginnig, and that by accufiomung themſelves ro pw and give 
place reciprocally one ro another, ſutfering themſelves ro be over.ome and take rhe toie;and yoy- 
1g rather to pleaiure and content one another, thanto win the better hand one ofanother: tor 
the victory which in old time they called rhe Cadmian vicory , was nothing elſe bur that «i= 
= berween brethren about the City of Thebes, which is ot all other the moſt wicked and 
mic hievous, | 

What ſhall we ſay moreover? Do nor the affaires of this life miniſter many occaGons of diſa- 
greement and debate even among thole brethren whi. h axemotſt kind and loving of all other? Yes 
verily, But even thereinalſo,we muſt be carefull ro let the taid affaires ro combare alone by them- 
ſelves.and not to pur thereroany paſſion of contention or anger.as an anchor or hook tocat. h ho!d 
of the parties. and pull them together for to quarrell and enter into debate; bur as ir wete in abal- 
lance to look joyntly together. un whether de right and equity doth encline and bend, and ſoſoon 
as ever wecan, to pur matters in queſtion to the arbitrement and judgement of ſome g50d and in- 
different perſons, to purge and make cleare all, -eſore they are grownſo tar.as thatthey have gorten 
a ſtaine or tin&vre of « atnkered maiice, which afterwards will never be waſhed of ſcoured our : 
Which done we are to imitate the Pythagoreatis, whe ,beitig neither joyned inkindred or con'an- 
oo nr yet allied by affiity, bur the ſchollers in one ſchoole. and the tel:ows of one and the 

amedi(i ip ire if peradyenture at any time they were ſo far cartied away withcholer, that they fell 
ro entercharge reproachfuil and reviling taunts, yet before the ſun was gone down they won!d 
ſhake hands kifſe, and embrace one another, be recon iled, and become good friends againe, - Foc 
like as if thete be a feaver. occaſioned by a botch or rifing in the ſhare thereis no danger thereof,. 


. botitwhen the ſaid botch is gone the fearer Kill continue, then ic ſeemerh to be a malady proree- 


ding. 
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ding from ſome more inward.iecrer; and deeper cauſe; evenſothe variance between two brethren, 
when it ceaſcrh together with the deciding of a buſnefle,we mult rhinke dependeth upon the ſame 
bulineſſe and upon nothing eiſe, bur if the difference remaire fill when the controverue is ended, 
ſyrelychen ir was bur a colourable prerence rhereof, and there-was within ſome root of ſecret ma- 
li.e which cauſed it, And here in this place it would ſerve our purpoſe very well to heare theman-. 
ner of proceeding in the decition of a controverlie beryeen two brethren of a barbarous nation, 
and the ſame noc tor ſome little parce'l of land, nor abour poore ſlaves er filly ſheepybur for no lefle 
than the kingdome of Perſ5a: for after the death of Dar: ſome of the Perhans would have had 

{riamenes tO \ucceed and weate the Crown, as being the eldeſt fon of rhe King late deceaſed ; 9- 
thers avainetcod earnetlly for Xerxes, as well for that he had rohis mother Aroſſa the daughter of 
that great Cyrus, a$ becauſe he was begotten by Darius when he: was a crowned King. Ariamenes 
then came down of out of Med-ato ciaime his right, nor in armes, as one that minded to make 
war. but imply and peaceably,atrended only-with his ordimary traine and retinue, minding to enter 
vponthe Kingdome by juſtice and order ot law, Xerxes in the meane while, and betore his bro- 
ther came, berng preſent in place, ruled as King,” aad exerciſed all thoſe funRions that appertained 
therero : his brother was no ſooner arrived, bur he rook willingly the diadem or royall front!er 
from his head, and the Princely chapler or coronet which the Perhan Kings are-wont to weare 
vpright, he laid down, and went toward tis brother to meet him uponthe way, and with kind 
greeting embraced him : helent alſo ce:raine preſents unto him,: with commandement unto thoſe 
chat carried them to ſay chus : Xer xes, thy brother honoureth thee -now with theſe preents here, 
bnr if by cheſcntence and judgement of the Pecres and Lords of Perſ;a he ſhall be declared King, 
his willand plealure is, that thou ſhalt be the lecond perſon inthe Realme, and next-unto him, Arr. 
amenes anſwered the meſlage in this wile : Theſe preſents I receive kindly from my-brother, bur I 
am peiiwaded that the Kingdome of Per/ja by right belongettrunto me 3 as for my brethren, 1 
will refer. e that honour which is mect and due unto them nextaſrer my tei'fe, and Yerxes ſhall be 
the firlt & chiefe ofthem all. Now when the gicar day ot judgment was at hand,yhen this weighty: 
matter ſhould be determined. the Perfians by onegeneralland common conſent.declared Artaba- 
us the brother of Darizs lare depaited to bethe umpire and competent judge:for to decide and- 


end this can'e, Xerxes was unwiihing to Rand to his awa:d, being but oveman, as who repoſed- 


more ttt and conf dence in the number of the Princes and Nobles of the Realme 3 bur his marher: 
Aroſſ:: reproving him forit : Tel! me (quoth ſhe) my ſon, wheretore retuſelt thou Arrabans to be 
thy judge who'ts your uncle,and beſides.rhe beſt man of a.1 the Perbans ? And why doſt thou feare 
fomuc: the iflve of his judgement. con{:dering that if thou miſle, yet theſecord place is moit ho- 
nourable, nimely,to becalted the Kirgs brother of Perſja? Then Xerxcs, perſwaded by his; mo- 
ther, ycelded; and after many allegartons brought and pleaded on borh tides. jugicially, Arrabanns 
at length p:ononnced Sefniey thatthe Kingdome of Per/54 appertained unto Xerres : With that 
Ariamenes incentinently leapt from his ſeat.went and did homage unto his brother, and caking him 
by the right hard enthronized and enſtalled him King: from which time forward hewas alwaies the 
greateſt perſon riext unto his brother, and ſhewed himlelfe fo:loving and affeAionate unto him, 
that in his quarre! heforght molt vahantly in the naval! battell before Sa/aminagywhere,in his ſervice, 
and forhis honour, he loſt hysliſe,” This example may ferve tor an original patterne of true benevo- 
tence and magnanimity, ſopure and un-orcupt, as it cannot 1n any ore _ be blamed or tained, 
As for Aztiochus, as aman may reprehend in him his ambitious mind and ex: efſive debtre ot rule, ſo 
he may as well wonder tht. onſidering his vaine-glorious ſpirit, all bretherlylove was not in him 
rerer.yextin& ; for being himſelſe the younger. he waged war with Se/encys for thecrowngand-kepe 
his mother ſvre enough tor to kde with him and take his part: now it happened that during rhis 
w2r and when it was atthe hotreſt, Seleucysfirnck a battell with the Galatians, loſt the field, and 
was him'elfe notco be fonnd, bur ſuppoled certainly to have been (laineand cur iv peeces, together 
with his whole 'army, which bythe Barbarians were put to the ſword and maſlacred ; when news 
cameunto A :0-/-x:5 of this defeatureghe laid away his purple robes, put on black, cauſed che coure 
cates to be ſhvr and mourned heavily for his brother, as it he had beendead: bur being afterwards 
adtertited that he was alivezfate, and ſound, and that he went abour to gather new forces and make 
head againe, he came abroad, ſacrificed with thankeſgiving unto the gods, and commanded all 
thoſe cities and {fates which were under his dominion to keepholiday,ro ſacrifice and weare chap- 
lets of flowers npon their heads intokenof publike joy, The Arhenians when they had deviſed an 
abſird and ridiculous fable as touching the quarrel berween Neptunz and Minerva, intermedled 
withall another invention. whi. h ſounderh co ſome reaſon, tending tothe corre&ion-of the ſame.and 
as it wereto mike amends forthat ablurdity, for rhey ſuppreſle alwaies the ſecond of Anguft, upon 
which day happened (by their ſaying) that debate atoreſaid/berween Neptune and Minerva, What 
fhonld ler ard hinder us likewre, if ic chance that we enter into any quarrel or debate with our 
lies and kinstolke in blond,to condemne thar day ro perperuall oblivion, and to repute and reckon 
It amorgthecuried and diimall daies : bur in no wiſe by occaſion of one ſuch unhappy day to forget 
ſo many othet good and joyluildates wherein we have lived and been brought-uptogether,; for el- 
ther it is for nothing and in vaine that nature hath endued us with meeknele; and harmelefle long: 
\:Feranee. or patience the davghter of modeſty and mediocrity,' or elle ſurely we ought co ule.thele 
; cries and good grfts of her principally to her allies ard kinsfolke ;' and verily to crave and. recewe 
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pardon of them when we our ſelves have offended and done amiſle, declarerh nolefle love and na- 
turall affection than to torgive them it chey have treſpaſled againſt us. And therefore we ought nor 
ronegleetchem if they be angry and diſpleaſed ; norto be (traight laced and (tiffely ſtand againſt chem 
when they come to jultifie or excuſe chemſches ; bur rather both when our lelves have taulred, ot- 
centimes ro prevent their anger by excule, making or asking forgiveneſſe, and allo by pardoning 
them before they cometoexcuſe it we have been wronged by them, And theretore Exclides that 
orearScholar of Soc-a'es is mu. renowned and famous in all {chooles of Philotophy, forthatwhen 
heheard his brother breake our into thele bealtly and wicked werds again(t him, The tcule ill take 
meif 1 be not revenged and meet with rhee ; ard a miſc hiefe come to me allo ( quoth heagaine )if 
I appeaſe not thine anger,and perlivade thee tolove me well as ever thou didit, But King Eumenes 
notin word,. but indeed and effe&tſurpaſled all others in meeknefle and patience: tor Perſeus King 
of tize Macedonians being his mortailenemy,had ſecretly addrefled an ambuſh,and ier Certainemen 
of purpo'eto murder himabout De{phes, eipying their rime when they ſaw him goingirom the lea- 
fide to the ſaid town tor to conſult with the oracle of Apolio: now when he was gone a little 
pat! che ambuſh. they began to aſlale him from behind.rumbling down and throwing mighty {tones 
upon his bead and neck, wherewith he wasſo attoniſhed that his fight tailed, and he teil withall, in 
thar manner as he was taken for dead: now the rumour hereof ran inco all parts, infomuch as cer- 
raine of his ſervitours and friends made ſpced to the city Pergamies, reporting the ridings of this 
occurrent, as if they had been prelent and leen all done ; whereypon Arrals the eidett brother 
next unto himſeife.an honett and kind hearted man, one ailo who alw2ies had carried himſelfe moſt 
fairhfully and loyally unto Euz:ezes, was not only declared King, and crowned with the royall dia- 
dem 3; but that which more is. etpouſed and married Queen Strat oxrce his faid brothers wite, ard 
liy with her, Bur afterwards when counter-news came that Emmeres was alive and comming 
homeward againe, Attalus laid afide his diadem, and taking a partiſan or javeiin in his hand (as his 
manner be:ore time was) with other pen{:oners and {quires of the body he went to meer his bro- 
ther: King Exmenesreceived him right graciouſly, tooke him lovingly by the hand, embraced che 
Queen with all honour, and of a prin.ely and magnanimous ſpiric put up all ; yea, and when he 
had iived along time after withour any complaint, ſuſpicion, and jealoutte at all, inthe end at his 
death made over and affigned both the Crown and the Queen his wife unto kis krotherthe afore- 
{aid Atta'us: and what did 4:14'ns now after his brothers deceale 2? He would nor folterand bring 
up(as heire apparant) ſo much as one child that he had by Srratonice his wite,although ſhe bare un- 
to him many 3 __ henouriſhed and carefully cheriſhed the ſon of his brother departed, untill he 
was come to full age,and then himſe'fe in his ife-rime with his own hands ſer the imperiall Dia- 
dem and royall Crown upon his head,and proclaimed him King, But Cambyſes contrariwiſe trighted 
upon a vaine dreame which he had,” that his brother was come to uſurpe the Kingdome of A/ia, 
- withoutexpecting any proofe or preſumption thereot, = him to dearhtor it; by o:caſfion where- 
of the tucceſſion che Empire went out of the race of Cyrxs upon his deceaſe, and was devolved 
vponthe line of Darizs who raigned after him ; a Prince who knew how to*communicate the go- 
vernment of his affairs,and his regall authority, not only with his brethren, buc alſo with his friends. 
Moreover, this one point more 1s to be remembred and obſerved diligently in all variances and 
debates thar are riſen between brerhren : namely, then eſpecially, and more than ar any time elſe, to 
converſeand keep company with their friends ; and on the other fide to avoid their enemies and 
evili-willers,and not to be willing ſo much as to vouchſaterhem any ſpeech or enterrainment, Fol- 
lowing herein the faſhion of rhe Candiors, who being otrentimes falen out and in civill diflenfion 
among them(elves, yea, and warring hor one with another, no ſooner heare nevs of forre:neene- 
mies comming againlt cher, bur rhey ranke rhemſelves,banding joyntly rogerher againſt them ; and 
this combination is that which thereupon ts called Syzcreriſmos, For ſome there be that, ( like as 
warer runneth alwaies to the lower ground, and to places that chinke or cleave aſunder ) are ready 
ro fide with thoſebrerhren or friends that be fallen out, and by their (ſuggeſtions buzzed into their 
eares ruinateand overthrow all acquaintance, kindred and amity, hating indeed both parties, bur 
ſeeming to beare ratherupon the weaker fide, and to ſettle vpon him, who of imbecillity ſoone 
eeideth and giveth place, And verily thoſe thatbe fimple and harmeleſſe friends,ſuch as common» 
y young foike are,apply themſelves commonlyro him thar affe&terh a brother, helping andincrea- 
firgchar love whathe may ; bur the mot maliciousenemies are they, whoeſpying whenone bro- 
ther isargry or fallen out with another, ſeeme to be angry and offerded rogether with him forcom- 
pany 3 andtheſe domoſt hurt of all others, Like as the hen therefore in «# ſope anſwered unto the 
cat. making ſemblanceas though he heard her ſay ſhe was lick, and therefore in kindnefle and love 
asking how ſhedid? Iam wellenough(quorh ſhee) 1 thanke you,ſo that you were farther off ; even 
Jounto ſuch a man as is inquiſitive and entrerh into ralke as touc hing thedebare ofbrerhrento ſound 
and ſearch into ſome ſecrers between them, one ought to anſwer thus: Surely there would beno 
quarre!] berween my brother and me, if neither nor he would giveeare to carry-talesand pick- 
thanks between us, Burtnow it commeth to paſle (I wornot how) that when our eyes beſoreand 
n Paine, we turne away our fight unto thoſebodies and colours which make no reverberation or re- 
percuſhon back againe upon ir 3 bur when wehave ſome complaint and quarrell, or conceive anger 
or ſuſpition againtt our brethren, we take pleaſure to heare thoſe that make all worſe, and are apt 
enough to take any colonr and inteRtion, preſented to us by them where ir were more needfull and 
Expedient 
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exp2dient at [uch time to avoid their enemicsand ill-willers,and to keep our ſelves ourot the way 
ſrom them 3 and contariwiſe to converle with their allies, tamiiars, andiriends ; and withthem to 
bear company elpecially,yeazand to enter into their own honlesfor co complain and blame them be. 
fore their very waves frankly and with liberty of ſpeech. And yet it is a common ſaying,That brethren 
when they wa!ke together thou;d not 1o-much as leta ttonecto be berwixt them ; nay,they are dil- 
contented and diſpleaſed in mind in cale a dog chance to run overthwartthem;and a number of tuch 
other things they teare, whereof there 1snot one able ro make any breach or diviſion between bre. 
thren; but inche mean while,they perceive not how they receive into the midt(t of them, and ſuffer 
to traverſe and croflethem men ot a curriſh and dogged nature, who cando nothingelſe bur bark be- 
tiween.and ſow talſe rumors and calumniations between one and anotherztor to provoke them to jar 
ard fall rogether by the eares ; andtherefore to great reaſon and very wellto this purpoſe laid Thee- 
phraſtie,Thatif all things(according to theold proverb )thoutt be common among triends.then moſt 
of ail they ought to entertain friends in common; for private tamiliarities and acquaintances apart 
one trom another are great means todisjoynand turn away their hearts;tor if they fallto love others, 
and makechoice of other familiar triends, it mult needs follow by conſequencero take pleaſure and 
delight in other companies,to elteem and affect others, yea, and ro ſufter themſelves to be ruled and 
led by others, For friend{hips and amities frame the natures and diſpohtions of men;neither is there 
a morecertain and aflured (gn of different humors and divers natures than the choice and eleCtion 
of different f{1ends, in ſuch fort as neither to cate and drink,nor to play,nor to pals avd ſpend whole 
daies togetherin good ſellowihip and company is fo effettuall ro hold and maincaine the concord 
and good will of brethren, as to hate and love the ſame perſons ; to joy in the ſame acquaintance 3 
and contrariwile toabhor and ſhun the ſame company ; for when brethren have nw common 
berweznthemghe {aid friends wiilnever ſuffer any jurmilſes,calummiations and quarrels to grow be- 
eween 3 and (ay thac peradventure there do ariſe Ts tudden heat of choler or grudging ht of com- 
plaint, prelertiy it is cooled, quenched, and ſuppreſſed by the mediation of common triends, for 
readytizey wil: be co take vp the quarrell ard ſcatter it ſo as it ſhall yaniſh away to nothivg if they 
be indifferentiy affectionace to them both. and that their !ove incline no more to the one fide than 
tothe other: for like as tin-ſodder doth knit and rejoyne a crackr peece of brafle, in rouching and 
taking hold of both tides and edges of the broken peeces, for that 1t agreeth and (orterh as well co 
theoneas to the other.and (uffereth trom them both alike 3 even to ought a ſriend to be fired and 
ſrrable indifferently urto both breethrcn, uf he would knit ſureiy, and confrme ftrongly their mu- 
cuall bene;olence and good will, Bur tuch as ate unequa.l,and cannot intermeddle and go between 
the one as well as the other.makea ſeparaticn and disjunction. ard not a found joynt, like as cer- 
raine notes ordiicords inmufck, pom therefore it may well be doubred and quettion made whether 
Heſodzes did well orno when hefaid, 
Hoke not a feere I thee adviſe 
Thy brothers peere inany wiſe, 

For adilcreet and ſober companion.common to both (as I ſaid) before, vr rather incorporare ( asic 
were) into them, ſhall ever be ature knot to faſten brotherly love, Burt Hefodrss (as it ſhould ſeem) 
meant and feared this in the ordinary and vulgar fort of men,who aze many ot chem naught,by rea- 
lon that ſo cuttomably they be givento jealonſc and ſulpiticn, yea, and ro ſelfe-love, which it we 
confider and obſerve.it is well ; but with this regard alwaies, that although a man yeeld equal good- 
will untoa friend as unto a brother 3 yer nevertheleſſe in caſe of concurrence, he onght to reſerve 
ever” the preeminence ard f(t place torhis brother, whether it be in prefe: ting him n any election 
ot Magiltrares.or to the mannaging of State-affaires 3 or in bidding and inviting him to a ſolemne 
feaſt, or publike aflembly to conlult and debate of weighty cauſes; or in recommending him to 
Princes and great Lords, For in tuch caſes which in the common opinion of the world are repu- 
red matters of honour and credit, a man ought to render the dignity, honour, and reward, which is 
belecming and due to bloud by the courſe of nature, For in thele things the advantage andprero- 
eative will not purchaſe ſo much glory ard reputation to a friend, as the repulle and putting by bring 
diſgrace-diſcredit. and diſhonour unto a brother, Well, as rouching this o!d ſaying and ſentence of 
He(14ns.] have treated more at largeelſewhere; bur the tententious ſayipg of Mexander tull wiſe- 
ly ſer down in theic words: 

No man who loves a-other.ſha'l you ſer 

Well plca,'d, himſelf: negletted for to be, 
putteth us in mind and teacheth us to have good regard andcare of our brethren, and nor to pre- 
jume ſomuch upon the obligation of nature.as to deſpiſe them, For the horſe is a beaſt by nature lo- 
ving toa man, and the dog loves his maſter ; buc in caſe you never thinke upon them, nor ſee unto 
them(as you ought)they will forgo that kind affection, ettrange themſelves and take no knowledge 
of you, The body alſo is more neer!y knit and united to the ſoule by the vreateſt bond of nature that 
can be; butincaſc it be negleRed and contemned by her, or not « heriſhed fo renderly as it looketh 
© be. unwilling ſhall you ſee itto help and affiſt her, nay, tull unrowardly will it execute, or rather 
give over it will alrogether every aftion, Now to come more neere and to particulariſe vpon this 
point. honeſt and good is that care and diligence which isempioyedand {bewed tothy brethren 
themlelves alone ; bur better it would be far, if thy love and kind affe&ions be extended as far as 
to their wives fathers and daughters husbands, by carrying a friendly mind and ready will to pica- 
1wre 
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' Lives thy brother abarcheler and hath no children? thong ovghtelt n good earneſt tobe angry 
with him for ir,to ſollicite him to marriage, yea with chiding, ratiog, and by all means urge hm to 
teave this ſingle lite, 2nd by entring inzo wedlock to be linked 1n lawful ailiance and affinity : hath he 
children? thenyon ate to ſhew your good will and afteftionmoremaniteſtly, as welltoward him as 
his wife,in honovring him more than ever betore, in loving his chLdren as it they were your own, 


ſure them likewite, and to do for them in all their occaſions; if they be courreous and affable in (a- 
heir ſervants, ſuch eſpecially as chey loveand favour ; thankful and beho!ding to their Phy- 
ho had them in cureduring fhicknefle and werediiigent about them acknowledging them - 
{elves bound unto cheirfairhfulland truſty friends , or ro ſuch as were willing and forward to take 
tuch part as they did inany long voyage and expedition, or to bearthem company in wartare, And 
25 for the wedded wife of a brother whom he 1sro reverence; repute and honor nolefle than a molt 
facred and holy reliqueor monument , if at any time he happen co ſee her, it will become him to 
good of her husband before her ; or ro be offended andcomplain (as well as 
the)of her husband, ithe ſer norrhat ore by her as he ought, and when ſhe 1s angred to appeaſe 
and (tilt her.Say allo that ſhe have done ſome light fault, and offended her husband, to reconcile him 
ao4in unco her andentreat him to be content and to pardon her; and likewile it there be ſome par- 
ricular and ptivate cauſe of difference berween him and his brother, to acquaintthe wite therewith, 
and by her means to complain thereof , that ſhe may take up the matcer by compolition and endthe 


yea,and ſhewing your ſelf more indulgent. kinde and affable unco them ; rhar if it chance they do 


favlrs and ſhrewd turns. (as little ones are wont)they run not away, nor retire into ſome blind and 
ſolitary corner for fear of farher and mother, or by that means light into ſome light, unhappy and 
ungracious company , but may have recourſe and retuge unto their en |, where they may be admo- 
nithed lovingly, and find an incerceſſor,to make their excuſe and gertheir pardon, Thus Plato re- 


claimed his brothers ſon or nephew Spex/ippus.trom his looſe life and difolute rior, withonr doing 


any harm or giving him foul words,bur by winning him with fair and gentlelanguage (whereas his 


father and mother did noching but rate and crie ovt upon him continually , which cau:ed him to 


runne way and keep out of their 
vent zeal to imitate him, and ro 


hr) he 1 


et his min 


rinted in his heart agreat reverence of him, andafer- 
tothe ſtudy of Philoſophie, notwirth(tan 


| many of 
his friends thought hardly of him and blamed him rior a little;for that he took nor a cour 


with the 


untoward yourh ,namely.to rebuke, check, and chaſtice him ſharply; burtkis was evermore his an- 
fwer-unto them: Thar he reproved and took hini down ſufficiently , by ſhewingunto him by his 


own life and carriage; what difference there was between vice and vertue, betweenthings honeſt 


arddiſhonet, A/enas ſometime King of Theſſalie Fas hardly uſed and overawed by his tacher,fos 


that he'was inſolent proud,and violent withall;bur contrariwile,his uncle by the fathers Gde,would 


give him entertainment, bear him out and makemuch of him ; Now when upon a timethe Theſſa- 


hans ſent unto Delp/os certain lots, to know b 
The foreſaid uncle of Alenas unwitting to his 


the oracle of god..4 polo who ſhould be their King? 
rother putin onefor him; Then Pychiathe Prophe- 


teſle gave anſwer from 4poll and pronounced, That Alenas ſhou!d be King: Thefather of Alenas 
denied, and ſaid that he had caſt in no lot for him; and ir ſeemed unto every man rhar there was 
ſome error in writing of thoſe billes or names for the lotrery;whereupon new meſſergers were dif- 
patched to the oracle torrocleer this doubr;and then Pj:hia in cofthrmation ofthe tormer choiſe 


anſwered : 


I mean that youth with reddiſh lair , 

Whom: darze Archedice in womb did bear. 
Thus Alena declared and eleted King of Theſ{/ie,by the oracle of Apolio,an 
all of his fathers brotber,both proved himſelf afrerward a moſt noble prince, excelling ail his ptoge- 


d by the means with- 


nitours and predeceſſours , and alſo raiſed the whole Nationand his Countrey a great name and 


mighty puiflance, 


Furthermore, it is ſeemly and convenient by joyingand taking a glory inthe advancement, prol- 
perity.honours and dignities of brothers childcen,ro avgment the {ame.and to en:onrage and ani- 
mate them to vertue.and when they do well ropraiſethem cothefu!ll, Haply ir might be thoughr 
an odious and unſeemly thing for aman to commend .much his own ſonne , bur ſurely to praile 2 
brothers ſonne is an honourable thing, and fince it proceedeth not from the love of a mans ſelf, it 
cannot be thought bur righr, honeſt and (in tra) *divine : tor furely me thinks the very name it 
lel: (of Uncle) is ſufficient rodraw brethren to afte& and lore deer'y one another . and ſoconle- 
quently their nephewes : and thus we ought to propoſe unto our (elves , for to imitate the better 


fortzand ſuch as have been immorraliſed and deifed intimes palt : for ſo Hercules notwithſtanding ,, ancte. 


he had 70 ſonnes within twain of his own . yet he loved /olars his brothers ſonne no lefle then any 


of them ; inſomnch as even atthisday in moſt place: there is byt orie alt:rerefted for him and his 
taid nephew rogether,and men pray joyntly unto Herewles and Tolzus, Alſo when his brother [phi- 
rtres was (lain in that famons battel which was fought neer 7 a-edemon. he was ſoex-eedingly difplea- 
ed,afd rook ſuch indignation thereat.rhat he departed our of ”elopo:n-[+,& left the whole Coun» 


try. Asfor Lexcothea . when her ſiſter was de:d 
gether with her 


da 


ay, when they celebratethefeaſt of L-«cothea( wom the 
riſh terderly their Cers children, and not their own, 


ſhe nouriſhed 2nd brovehr np. her child.and ro- 
, ranged it among the Heavenly Saints: whereupon the Romane dames even at this 
y name Marra) carry intheir arms and Che- 
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Of intemperate Speech or Garrulity, 
The Summary. 


Hat which is commonly ſaid , All extremities be naught , requireth ot herwhiles an expoſition, and 
rn in that vertue which we call Temperance, one of the kinds or branches whereof conſiſteth in 
the right nſe of the tongue, which is as much to ſay, as the chill and knowledge how to ſpeak as it becometh: 


now the modera'1on of ſpeech hat h for the two extreams , Silence (a thing more often pra ſe-worthy than | 


reprochable)and Babble; againſt which, this Diſcourſe is addreſſed. Conſi ring then,thart ſilence is an aſ« 
ſured reward mito wiſe men, and oppoſite direttly unto much pratling , and comely and ſeemly ſpeech is in 
the mids, we call not ſilence avicey but ſay, That a man never findeth harm by holding his peace, But as 
touching Garrulity or intemperate 5 peech, the Aut hoy ſheweth in the very beginning of bi Treatiſe, that 
it is amalady incurable and againſt ature 3 for it doth fruſtrate the talkative perſon of his greateſt deſire; 
to wit,for to have audience and credir given him; alſo that it maketh a man inconſiderate , importune and 
malepart, r1diculous, mocked and hated, plunging him ordinarily into danger as many events have proved 
by experience,For to diſcover this matter the better,he ſaith conſequently:T hat the nature of vertuous men 
and thoſe who have noble bringing up , ts dire{tly oppoſite unto that of long-tongued perſons; and Joyung 
the reaſons by which a man ought not bewray his ſecret together with thoſe evils and inconveniences whic 

curioſity and much babble do bring , and corfirming all by fine fimilitudes and notable examples: after= 
wards , taking in hand again his former ſpeech aud argument he compareth a traitor aud buſie talker to- 
gether, to the endthat all menſhould ſa much the rather det. ſt the vice of Garrulity : then he proceedeth 
immediatly to diſcover and apply the remedies of this miſchi: f, willing as, m the firſt place and generally to 
vonſider the calamities and miſeries that much babbling canſeth ; as alſothe good and commodity which 
proceedeth of filence:which done,he diſcourſeth of thoſe particular remedies,which import thus much in ef- 
feft: That a man ought to frame and atcuſtome himſelf » either to be fileat , or elſeto ſpeak laſt; to avoid 
all haſtineſſe in making his anſwer3to ſay nothing but that which is either needfull or civillito ſhun and fore 
bear thoſe diſcourſes which pleaſe us moſt.and wherein we may be ſoon overſeen and proceed too farreito find 
buſie praters occupied apart from them;to provide them the company of men who are of authority and aged; 
In ſummeyto conſider whether that which a man hath ſaid.be convenient yeet and profit able, and never- 
theleſſe, to think, alwayes of this : That otherwhiles a man may repent of ſome words ſpoken , but never of 


keeping ſilence, 


Of intemperate Speech or Garrulity. 


Very hard and troubleſome cure it is that Philoſophie hath underraken,namely,To heal the 
PA fins of much praring; for that the medicine and remedie which ſhe uſeth , be words that 
| muſt be received by hearing; and theſe great talkers will abide to hear no man , for thatthey 
have allrhe words ous > Seger talk continually; ſorhat the firſt miſchief of thoſe who can 
not holdtheir tongue and keep filence,is this; That they neither can nor willgiveearto another, in- * 
ſomuch as it is a wilfull kind of deafnefle in men, who ſeem thereby to controll nature, and com- 
lain of her, in that where ſhe hath allowed them twoears, ſhe hath given them bur one LOngue, 
If then Exripides ſaid very well unto a fooliſh auditour of his, 
Pour I wiſe words, and counſell what I can 
With all my kill, into @ ſottiſh man, 
Unneth (hall I be able him to fill, 
If hold and keep the ſame he never will, 
a man may more truely and: juſtly ſay unto (or rather of) a prating fellow, 
Pecwr I wiſe words, and counſell what I can 
With all my sk4ll unto a ſottilh man , 
Unneth I ſhall be able hins to fill, 
In caſe receive the ſame he never will, 
and in truth,, more properly it may be ſaid : That one powreth good advertiſements abour ſuch 
an oneand beſide him rarher, than into him, ſo long as he either ſpeakerh unto him that litneth 
not . or giveth noear unto them that ſpeak : for if a pratling tellow chance to hear ſomeſhort 
and littlecale ſuch in the nature of this diſeaſe calledGarruliry,rhar his hearing,is bur a kind of taki 
his winde ney , to babble it forth again immediatly , much more then it was, or like a whirl- 
pool which whatſoever ir raketh once , the ſame it ſenderh up again very often with the van- 
rage, Within the City Ol/ympea there was a porch orgallery called H: ptaphonos, for that from one 
voice by ſundry refle&ions and reverberations it rendred ſeven ecchoes : bur if ſome ſpeech come 


- the ears { a babler, and enter never o little in , by and by ir reſfounderh again on every 
ide, 


And 
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And ſtirres the ſtrings of ſecres heart within , 

W/h:ch ſhould lie ſtill and not be mood therein, 

momach 25 a Man may well ay , Thatthe conducts a nd paſſages of their hearing reach not to the 
brainwhere thcir ſoul and mind 1s ſeated, bur onely to their rongue: by reaſon whereof, whereas in 
others , the words that be heard do rett in their underttanding , In pratlers they avoid away and 
runne one preſently , and afterwards they go up and down like empty veſlels, void of lene and full 
offound, Well, as in-urable as ſuch icemto he , yet if ic may be thought availeable co leave 
no experiment untricd tor ro do ſuch good, wemay begin our cure, and ſay thus unco a buhe prat- 


lor : 

Peace my good ſonre, for Taciturnity 

Brings ay with it much commodity, | 
But among the reſt,theſe be the two chief and principall,namely:To hear and to be heard: of which 
ewain,our importunate talkers can attain neitherthe onenor the other,lo unhappy they areas to be 
iraftrace of that which they ſo much deſire, As for other paſſions and maladies ot the 1oul namely, 
Avatrice, Ambition, Love, and Voluptuouineſfl., they do all of them in ſome tort enzoy their delixe; 
but the ching that troublerh and tormenteth thele babblingtellows moſt , is this: That leckingfor 
audience ſo much as they do,and nothing more, they can never meer with it, but every man ſhun- 
neth their company, and flieth away as faſt as his legs will carty him; or whether men be let toge- 
ther in a knot, ſadly talking intheir round chaires , or walking 1n company, let them eſpic one of 
theſe pratlers comming toward them, away tliey go every one , that a man would lay the retreac 
were {@unded;ſo quickly.they retire, And likeas when in {ome aflembly if all be huſhr on a ſudden 
ſo as there is nota word,we uſe to ſay that Merenrie is come among them: even {o when aprating 
fool entreth into a piace where friends either are ſer at the boardto make merry , or otherwiſemet 
rogether in counlell, every man (iraightwayes 1s filent and holderh his peace, as being unwilling 
to miniſter occation unto him of ralk ; bur if himlelfbegirtficit ro open his lips, vp chey riſe all and 
are. ſoon gone, as mariners {uſpecting, and doubting by the whiſtling northern wind rom the top 
of craggy ro.ks, and promontories,lome rough ſea and fearingto be omack-ſick,retireberimes into 
2 bay tor harbor: whereby ic cometh to paſſe alſo, that neither ar ſupper can he meer with 
gueſts willing to eat and driok with him, nor yet companions to lodge with him, either in joutney 

y land,or voiage by ſea, unleſſe it be by conftreinr, For {o importunate he is alwayes, that one- 

while he is ready to hang upon 2 mans cloak whereſoever he goes , another while he takes ho!d 
on the fide of his beard , as if he knocked ar the door with his hand to force him co ſpeak ; in 
which caſe well fare a good pair of jegs,for they are worth niuch mony at ſuch a time as Archilochus 
was wont to ſay.yea,%X Ariſtotle allo that wiſePhiloſopher:for when epon a time he was muchrrou- 
bled with one of theſe bukepraters , who haunted and wearied him out of meaſure with cavillng 
tales and many fooliſh and abſurd diſcourſes,iterating efrſoons theſe words; And is not this a won- 
derfull thing Ariſtotle? Noiwis (quoth he again) bur this were a wonder rather, if a man thar hath 
ter of his own ſhould Rand Rill and abide to hear you thusprate, Unto another alſo of the ſame 
Ramp, who after much pritlepratle and a long diſcourſe, ſaid thus unto him : Idoubt I have biri 
tedious unto you Philoſopher with my many words ; Noin good footh (quoth Ariftotle unto 
him:) for Igavenoear atalluntoyou, For it otherwhiles men cannor ſhake fach praters off , bur 
muſt ofnecefſiry let their rongues walk , this benefit he hath by the ſoul, char ſhe rerireth inwardly 
all the while lending the outward ears onely for them to beat upon , and daſh as ir were all abour 
with their jangling bibble babble”; for ſhe in the mean rime is otherwiſe-occupied,and diſcourſerh to 
her ſelf of divers matters within; by which means ſuch tellowes can meet with no heaters thactake 
heed whar they ſay, or beleeve their words, Fot as it is generally held , that rhe narural ſeed of 
ſuch as are lecherous and much given to the company of women 1s untruitful and cf no force ro en« 
gendetzeven ſo the talk of theſe great praters is vain, barren,and alrogerther fruiclefle, And yet there 
15 no part or member of our body that nature hath ſo ſurely defended ( as it were ) with a ſtrong 
rampart,as the tongue; for before it ſhe hath ſer a pallaiſado of ſharp reeth, ro rtheend that it perad- 
. Venture it will not obey reaſon, which within holdeth it hard as with a trait bridle,bur it will blae- 
ter out and not tatry within, we might bite it until it bleed again, and (o reſtrain the intemperancg 
thereof, For Exripides(aid not , that houſes unbolted; | 

But tongues and month's unbridled if they be 

TY Shall find in th'end miſhap and miſery, 

And thole in my conceit who ſay that houſes withour dores, and purſes without frings, ſerve 
cheirmaſters in no ſtead:and yet in the mean time,neither ſet hatch nor lock unto their mouths,bur 
iufferthemrorun our & overflow cohtinually,like unto the mouth of the ſea Poxr xs, thele 1 ſay in mine 
Opinion ſeem to make no other accouhit of words than ofthe baſeſt thing in the world ; whereby 
they are never beleeved (ſay what they will) and yer his is the proper end and {cope that all ſpeech 
tenderh to, namely,to winne credit with the hearers; and no man will ever beleeve theſe grear tal- 
kers, nonot when they ſpeak the truth, For like as wheat if it be encloſed within ſome dank or 
moilt veſſel, doth ſwell and yeeld mote in meaſure, bur forn'e is found to be worſe; even fo it is 
With the ralkofapracling perſon; well may he multiply and augment it with lying , bur by that 
means it leeſeth all the force of perſwaſon, Moreover,what modett.civil,and honelt manis there, 
who would not very carefiilly take heed of drunkenhefſe?for anger,(as ſome ſay)may well be Hague 
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with race and madneſſe ; anddrunkenneſle doth lodge and dwell with her , or rather is * mag. 
nes it jelf, onely in circumtitance of time it may be counted lefſe , for that it continucth lefſs 
whie, but ſurely in regard of cauſe it 1s greater, for that 1t 1s voluntary , and werun wilfall 
intoity and without any con{iraint, Noiv there 15 no one thing for which drunkennefle is 
much blamed and acculed as for intemperate ſpeech and talk without end : for as the Poer 
ſaith, 

Wine FIC, SA MA who is {oth wiſe and g rAVE 
10 [4 ard chant, I's laugh full wartoaly 3 
It £4) uh him to dance, and ke Id 7aVey 
And many things to do undecemty, 
for the greateſt and worli matter that enſuerh chereupon is not ſinging, la 
15 another inconvenience in compariſon whereot all theſe are nothing, an 
To bliat abroady and thoſe words to revel, 
Which letter were within fo; to conceal, 
This is (1ſfay ) the milchiefmolt dangerous of all chereſt: and it may be that the Poet coventy 
would affoi] rhat queliion which the Philoſophers have propounded and diſpvred upon 3: namely, 
what differencethere might be,between ibcr.1. drinking of wine.and fark drunkenneile? in attriby- 
ting unto the former mirth and jocundneſle cxcraordin2ry.and tothe latter much babling and foo. 
hf prattle: tor according to the common pro erb. that which is ſeated inthe heart and rhovghtof 
alober perſon. lieth alott in the mouth and tongue cf a drunkard, And theretore wilely aniwered 
the Philoſopher :as unto one ot theſe jang!ing and prating companions: for when he teemed to 
mock him for fittivgf1ll, and ſaying nothing at a featiz inſomu. h as he gave him the lob and fool 
for it: And how 1s 1t poſſible (quoth he) thetatool ſhould hold his peace ar the table? There was 
ppon atime a Citizen ot .{/ ex; who fealied the Embaſladors of the King of Perſia . and for that hg 
per. eivedthat theſe great Lords would rake delight in the company ot icarned men and Philoſo- 
ago th a bra\c mind that he carried 1n. ited they were ail and met there rogether: now when all 
the reli began to ditcourſe jn general. and every man ſeemed to pur in ſome vie for himſelf, and to 
hoid and maintain one theam or other, Zen, wholate among them was onely (ilent and ipake ncr 
a word; wherenpon the ſaid Embaſladors and Strangers of Perſia began to be merry with him and 
to drink unto him rovnd , ſayin? in the end: And what ſhall we report of you Sir Zexounto the 
King our ma{lex? Marie quoth he )no more bur this, rhat there is an ancient man at Arhen;, who 
can iirat the board and fay nothing, Thus you ſee thar filence argueth deep and profound Wite- 
dome; it implicth ſobriery, and is a myfiical ſecrer and.divine vertne; whereas drunkennefle is talka- 
tive;full of words,void of icnie and reaſon: and indeed thereupon multiplicth ſo many words, and 
1s ever jangling, And in truth the Philoſophers themſelves when they define drunkennefle ſay: 
Thar it 1s a. kind of raving and ipeakirg idlely at the table upon drinking roo much wine; whereby it 
is evident; that they do not {:mply condemn drinking, ſo that a man keep himſeif within the bounds 
of modeſty and hlence ; - bur iris excefſfiveand foolih talk, that of drinking wine maketh drunken» 
nefſle, Thus the drunkard raverh and talketh idle!y when he is cup-ſhorren atthe board 3 bur the 
pratier and man of many words doth it alwayes and in every place.,inthe market and common hal, 
ar the theatre, 1n the public k galleries and walking places by day ard by night, . If he bea Phyſician 
and viht his patient, certes he 15 moregrievous , and doth more hurr1n his cure than the maladieir 


nghipg and dancing; therg 
a that is, 


ſelf; ifhebe a paſſenger with others ina ſhip , all the company had rather be ſea-fick than hear him 


pratczit he {er to praiſe thee, thou wert berrer to be diipraiſed by another;and in a word,a man ſhal 
have more pieaſure and delight ro converſe and commune with lewd perſons, ſo they be diſcreetin 
theirſpeech than with others that be bulie-talkers though orherwite they be good honeſt men, True 
It is indeed that old N ft»r in a Tragedy of S-phocles ſpeaking unto Ajax ( who overſhot himſelt in 


ſome hor and haſty words) tor to appeaſe and pacific him, faith thus atter a nuld and gracious man- 


ner, 
Tl :me not you fir Ajax for your ſpeech , 
Naughtthoush it be, your deeds are nothing leech, 
But furely we are notſo well affe&ed untoa vain-prating fellow; for his importunate and unſeaſo- 
nable words, marre all his 200d works. and make them to loſe their grace, Lyſiasvpona time, at 
the requeit of ©ne who hed a caulero plead unto ar the barre , penned an oration tor his purpoſe 
and gaveithim, Theperty after he hadread and read ir over again . came unto Lyfas heavy and 
1l-appayed , ſaying 3 The firſt time that I pernſed yorr oration. me thovght it was excellently well 
Wr:tten, and I wondred at it; but when Itookitaſecond and third rime jn hand , itſeemed very 
{:mp:y er.dited and carried no forcible and effe&uallſt-le with it : Why (quoth Lyfas, andimiled 
withall ) know you not that you are to pronounce it burton. e before the judges? and yet lee and 
mark withalthe perſwaſive eloquence ard f\veet grace that isin the writing ot Ly/zas , for I maybe 
bold to ſay and affirm ot him, that at 
The /Muſcswith their broided violet hair, 
Grac'd him with f--vueur mach and beauty fair , 
And among thoſe {ingular commerdationsthataregiven our of any Poet;moſt true it is that Homer 
15 he alone of all that ever were, who over-ameall ſatiety of thereader ; ſeeming evermore new and 
ſreſh,floutiſhing alwayes in the prime of lovely grace, and appearing young ill and amiable to win 
favour; howbcit in ſpeaking and profeſſino chns much of himſelf , = lt 
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It greeves me mach for to rehearſe again 
A tale that once delivercd hath been plain, : ; 
He ſhewerh ſufficiently that heayoideth what he can , and fearerh thar tedious fatiery which fol- 
loweth hard at heels, and layeth wait (as it were)untoall long trains ot ſpeech; in which regard he 
leaderh the reader and hearer of his Poemes from one diicourle and narrationto another, and ever- 
more with noveities doth ſo.retreſh and recreate him , that he thinketh he hath ever enough; 
whereas our long-tongued charterers do after a fort wound and weary the ears of their hearers by 
cheir tautologies and vain repetitions of the ſame things, as they thar toil and flurry writing tables 
when they be fair ſcoured and clenied : and therefore let vs 1et this frit and tormott before their 
eyes, that like as they who force men to drink wine out of mealure and undelaied with water, are 
thecauſe that the good bleſſing which was given us to rejoyce our hearts and make us pleaſant 
and merry driveth tome into {adneſſe.and others into drunkennefle and tolence; even ſorhey thar 
beyond all reaton and to no purpoſe ule theiripeech (which is a thing otherwiſe counted the molt 
delightſome and amyablg means of conference and fociery thatmen haverogether ) cauled to be in- 
humane and unſociable, diipleaſing thoſe whom they rhought ro pleaſe. making them ro be mocked 
at their hands, of whom they looked to be well eſteemed , and to have theireviil will and di plea- 
ſure, whoſe loie and amity they make reckoning of, And: even as he be by good right may be 
eſteemed uncourteous and altogether unci1il.who with the girdle and riffue of Vexzs, wherein are all 
ſorts of kind and amiable allurements,ſhould repell and die from him as many as defire his com- 
pany; ſo he that with his ſpeech maketh others heavy and himlel! haretull, .may well beheld and re- 
pured for a graceleſs man.and of no bringing up in the world, As tor other paſſions an4 maladies 
of the mind, ſome are dangerous,others odious,and ſome again ridiculous and expoſed to mockery; 
bur Garrulicy is ſubje&unto al thele in convenen-es at onze, For ſuch folk as are noted for their 
Javiſh tongue, are a meer laughing ſtock , and in everycommon and ordinary report of theirs, they 
miniſter occafion of laughter ; hatred rhey befor their relation of ill newes, and in davger they are 
becauſe they cannor conceal and keep cloſe their own ſecrets ; hereupon Azacha-fis being invited 
one day and featted by Soloz, was reputed wiſe, for that being aſleep he was found andieen holding 
his right hand to his mouth, and his lett upon his privies and natural parts *for good reaſon he had 
ro think, that the tongue required and needed rhe (tronger bridle and bir to reftrain it: and in very 
truth it vere a hard matter to reckon ſo many perſons undone & overthrown by their intemperate & 
looſelite,as there have been Cities and mighty States ruinared and ſubyerred utterly,by the revea'ing 
and opening of ſome ſecrets, Ir fortuned that whiles Sy/{ did inleagyer before the City of Athens, 
and had not leaſureto ſtay there long and continue the fieges by reaton of other affairs and troubles 
preſſed him ſore, for of one fide King Mithridates invaded and hatried 4a, and onthe other fide 
the faction of Marius gathered firengrh; & having gotten head,prevailed much within Romeicettain 
old fellowes being met in a Barbars ſhop within the City of Athens, who were blabs of their 
rongues, clatteredit our in their talk _—_ » that a certain quarter of rhe City named Heps.2cal- 
chon was not (ufficiently guarded , and therefore the Town in danger to be ſurpriſed by that part 3 
which talk of theirs was over-heard by certain eſpies , who advertiſed Sy/l: ſo much ; whereupon 
immediately he brought all his forces rothat fide, and about midnight gave an hor afſaule , made 
entry & went withina very lictle of forcing the Ciry,and being maſter of it all, for he filled che whole 
freer called Ceramicum with ſlaughter and dead carcaſſes, infomuch as the channels ran down wich 
blood. Now was he crnelly bent againſt che Athenians more for their hard language which they gave 
him,than for any offence or injury otherwiſe that they did unto himyfor they had fAleured and mock- 
ed Sy{la, together with his wite Metella ; and for that purpoſe they would ger upon the walles and 
ſay Syllay is a Sycamoor or Mulbery, beſtrewed all over with duſty-mea befides many otherſuch 
fooliſh jibes and taunts ; and fo forthe lighteft thing inthe world (as Plato faith) to wit, words 
which are bur wind,they broughtupon their heads a moſt hexvyard grievous penalty, The garruli- 
ty and over-much talk of one man , was the only hinderancethar the City of Kome was notſer free 
and delivered from the tyranny of Nero, For there was bur one night berween thetume that Ners 
ſhould have beenmurthered on the morrow , and all things were ready and prepared for the pur- 
poſe:bur he. who had yndertakentheexecurion of that fear, as he went 5 the Theatre , eſpied 
one of tholeperſons who were condemned todie, bound and pinnioned atthe priſon doo?f, and 
ready to be led and brought before Nero; who heating him to make piteous moan and lamenting his 
miſerable fortune, fleps to him and rounding him ſo tly inthe ear: Pray to God poor man(quoth 
he) that this one day _—_ over thy head, and that thou die nor to day, for tro morrow chou 
ſhalr conmethanks,  Thepoor priſoner taking hold preſently ofchis zniemaricall and d rk ſpeech, 
andthinking (as I ſuppoſe) that one bird in hand is berrer than rwoin buſh , and according to the 
common ſaying, that =_ p 
A fool is he who leaving that 
which ready is a1d ſure, . 
Doth follow after things that bt 
; © wuready and unſure, - Es 
made choice offavinghis life by the ſurer way,rather than by the juſter means3for bediſcovered un- 
to Neyo that which the manhad whiſpered ſecretly unto him: whereupon preſently the party was 
apprehended and carried away tothe place of torture, where. by racking , ſcorching and A $ 
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hewas ucocd miicrable wretch, toconteſle and ſpeak out that pertor.e which o! himielt he had 
revealed withort any {{raint at all, ers the Philotopher fearing that when his body was pur to 
dolorous and korrible rorments , he hou d be forced even againſt his will to bewray and dilclole 
ſoine ſecret plot; bir-oft his rongue with his OWN reeth and [pit 1t in the Tyrants tace, Notable is 
the examp.e of Lee2.:,and the rew ard wh. h ſhe had tor containing and ruling her congne 15 (1ngu- 
lar.An hor-orfhe was and very familiar with FLurmedizs and Ariſtogiton; by means of which inward 
acquaintan.e privy the waszind party as farre torth as a woman might be to that contpiracy which 
they had comp:orred 2gainri the uivrping Tyrants of Athens, and the hopes that they builded vpon 
(Drunk the had our of that t,ur cup of Love, and thereby vowed never to reveal the ſecrets of god 
C::pid,) Now atter that thele tio paramovrs and lovers of her hadtailed of their enterprile and 
were put todeath; ſhe was called intoqueſtion and putto torture, andtherewith commanded ro 
de: lare the relt ofthe complices in that conſpiracy, who as yet were unknown and not brought to 
lioht:ber ſo conſtant and re{oiure ſhe was.that ſhe would nor detect 10 much as one,burt endvres all 
pains and extremities Whaticever ; whereby ſhe ſhewed chat rhoie Iwo ypung gentlemen had done 
nothing unfiting their pertons, and nobility.inmaking choiſe to beenamoured of her, In regard 
of which race e.re:y of hers,the Athenians cauſeda Lionefle to be made of brafle without a tongue, 
and theſame in memorial ot her co be erected and let upat the very gate and entry ot their Citadell; 
01,109 poſterity tO underliand by the generofity of that bealt, what an vndaunted and invincible 
heart ſhe had; and likewite of what taciturnity ard trult in keeping lecrets, by taking it tongueleſſe; 
and to ſay arruth, never any word tpoken ſerved to ſo good lead as many concealed and held in, 
have protited, For why? A man may onetime or other urrer that which he once kept in; butbeing 
ſpoken, iccannor poſſibly be recalled and unlaid, tor out iris gone already and ſpread abroad ſundry 
wayes, And hereuponit 1; (I tuppole) char ie have mento reach us for to ſpeak, bur we learn of 
the gods to hold our peace, For in 1acrinces.rehgious myſteries. and ceremonies of divine ſervice we 
receive by rraditicn, a cvi-ome to keep filence, And evenio.the Poet Homer feigned Ulyſſes (whoſe 
eloquence otherwiſe w2s {Oo iweet )to be of all men molt filent and of fewelt words; his ton likewile, 
his wife and nurle, whom you may hear rhus ipeakivg: 
As ſoon hall ſtack of ſturdy oak it tell, 
Or ir0:]o ſtrong, as I will it reveal. 
AndU!yſſes himie:t tirtng by Pexelopzy before he would be known unto ker who he was, 
: Gric%y/d in his mind, and piticdto bel old . 
His wife by tears to ſhew what he:rt did feet, 
But all the while his eyes he ſtiff did hold) 
Which ftird n2 more than horn or ſturdy ſtcel ; 
ſo fvll was his torgue of patience, and his 1 of continence, For why? reaſon had all the parts 
of his body ſo obeitant and ready at command, that it gave ordet ro the eyes not to ſhed tears 
co the Longue nor touttera word ; to heart not to pant or tremble , nor to much as to ſob or 
hgn: 
T his unto reaſow obeiſant was his Leart , ” 
Perſwaded all ro t:heintletter part, 
yea his reaſon had gotten the maltery orhoſe inward and ſecret motions which are void and inca- 
pable of realon.as having under her hand the very blood and virall ipirits in all obeiſance:his people 
a:ſo and train about him were tor the moſt part ot that diſpoſition; tor that wanted this of con- 
{tancy andloyalry to their lord in che highelt degree,tolufter themſelves to bepulled and haled, to 
be rugged ard tofſed,yea and daſhed againſt the hard ground under foot by thegyant Cyclops, rather 
than ro utter one word againſt Z/yſes,or to bewray that lodg of wood which was burnt at the one 
end ard an in{trament made ready ior to pur out his onely eye that he had? nay,they enduted rather 
co beearen and devoured raw by him , than rodiſcloſe any of Hlyſſes his ſecrets, Pittacrs therefore 
did notamiile, who whenthe King of Egypr had ſentunco him a bealt for ſacrifice, and wiiled him 
withal: to take our and lay apartche bet and wortt piece thereof , p!ncked out the tongue and fent 
It unto him. as being the organ of many good things, and no leſſe inſtrument of the work that be 
in the wor.d, And Lady [ro in Emnripides ipeaking treely of her felt , faith that ſhe knew the 
- time , 
Whe: tl at ſhe ouoht hertengneto hold, 
And when to ſpeak ſhe 7 1yoht be bold. 
For certainly thoſe who have had noble and priricely bringing up indeed, learn firſt to keephilence, 
and afterwards how to ſpeak, And thereforeking A#t:-gonrs the Great , when his ſonne upona 
time a:ked him. When they ſhou'd diſlodge and break upthe camp; Whar lonne(quorh he) art thou 
alone atraid, that when thetime comes thou ſhale nor hear the Trumpet ſound the remove? Loy 
how he wou:d n>ccrult him with a word of ſecrecy, unto whom he was toleave his Kingdom in 
lucceſſion ! reacting kim thereby, thar he aiſo another day ſhould in ſuch caſes be wary 
ſpare lis ſpeech, Oid 42tcllnsukewic . beirg asked {uch anotherlecretas rouching the army and 
lerring forward of fome exped:tionIFf I wilt ( quoth he ) that my ſhirt which is nextto my skinne, 
kneiv this my inward intert ard jecret purpoſe. I wonld pur it off ard flingit into thefire, King Ex- 
menzs being advertiied that Crajerm was coming again him with hisfor es.keprit ro him(elt, and 
wouid.nor acquaint any of his neereft friends therewith; bur made ſemblance and gave it a. 
(chougi 
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(thovgh untru:y) chat it Was N. opto/emus who had the :CaC1Ng Of that powe! ; fo! tum 01d bus ſol- 
© diers Conmtenmne and make no reckoning ot, whereas the g£10:y and renown of (rarerzes they had in 


ſecret from them, than complained ot his difidence and diltrutt of them, And fy chat a man 
ſhou'd complaine of thee in tuch a cate, berrer it were yet to be challenged and blamed tor diliru- 


fdently and boidly blan e and rep:0ie another tor nor keeping that ſe:rer, which thou thy tele 
haſt revealed ? For it it was behoovetulland expedientthat it 1120vld nor be known, why hak thou 
cold it ro another ? But in cale when thou haft ler fie a ſecret from thy leife vnto aman, thou 
would have him to hold it in,andnot blurt ic our, ſurely 1 cannot be but thou halt better conk- 
dence in another than thy ſelte: now if he be like thy fe;fe, who will pitty thee i: thou come by a 
miſchieſe * Is he berrer, and ſo by that means {aveth thee harmetefie beyond all reaſon and ordinary 
courſe; then haſt thou mer with one more fairhtullro thee chan thou a:r thy te.te : bur haply thou 
wilt ſay, He 15 my very good friend 3 1ohaorh he ancther triend (be ture) whom he will doas much 
for, and diſcloie the ſame tecret unto, and that triend ({ no doubr ) hath another, - Thus one word 
will germore till, irwill grow and mu.ciply by ature and ſequen e linked andharging roan intem- 
perate tongue: for like as unity.ſo ons as (he paſieth nor her bounds, bur continuerh and remainerh 
{till in her felfe is one and no more, in which reſpect the1s calied inGreek, Afoz4s, thit istolay, 
Alone 3 -whereas the number of rwaine is the beginning of a diverſity ( asit were ) and difference, 
and therefo:e ind<finite 3 for (traightwaies is Unity paſſed torth o: it telfe by doubling, and fo tur- 
neth to 2 y'urzliry ; evenlo a word oripeechall rhe whue it abideth encloſed in kim who firft knew 
ic, is truly and properly ca!led a Se.rer,our after it 1s once gotten forth, and ſer a goivg, fo that it is 
come vnto another itbccinncth to take thename of acommon brute and rumour : tor as the Poer 
very well faith , Words ave wings, Abird, if ſhe belerflie once our of our hands, it is much ado 
tocatch againe, and even ſo. when a word hath paſted out of a mans mouth, hardly or unneth may 
we with-hold oc recover 3 tor it fliech amaine, 1c flappeth her light wings fetching many a rovnd 
compaſle.and {preadeth every way trom onequarterto another : wellmay marriners itay a ſhip with 
Cables and anchors whenthe v1o.ence of the wind is ready to drive and carry her ancnd, or ar leaſt 
wiſethey may moderate her ſwift and flight courie ; burif a word be iflued our of the month, as 
our of her haven. ard have gotten lea-roome, there is no bay nor harbour to ride in. there is no 
calling of anchor willſerve the turne, away ſhegoes with a mighty note and hurry, uncill inthe end 
ſhe runs upon ſome rock and is ſplit, orelle into a great and deep gulph, to the preſent danger of 
him who ler her forth ; | 
For in ſmall time,and with a little ſparke 
Of fire, a man may burne the forreſt tall 
Of Ida mount 3 evn ſo (wholiſt to marks) 
All townavill heare, a word to one let fall, 
The Senate of R-»e upon a time fate in fad and ſerious counlell many daies cogether, about a 
matter of great ſe:recy : now the thing being ſo much the more ſuipected and hearkened after as 
it was lefle apparant and known abroad; a certaine Romane dame, otherwile a go0d ic ber and wile 
matron ( howbeit a woman ) importuned her husband and inſtantly befoughr him, of all loves ro 
cell her what this ſecret matter might be upon which they did (:r fo cloſe inconfaitation ? prote- 
ſting with many an oath and execrable curſe ro keep hlence, and nor to ntrer it to any creature in 
the world ; you muli thinke alſo, thar (fe had reares atcommand,lamenting and complaining wirh- 
all, what an unhappy woman ſhe was incaſe her husband would nor tru(t her ſo much as with a 
word : the Roman Senatour her husband minding to try and reprove her folly : Thou halt over- 
come me ({weet heart, quoth he)and through thine impottunity, thou ſhalt heare of a (trange and 
rerrible oCcurrent that troubleth us all,So it1s, that we 2re advertiſed by our Priefts.that chere hath 
been a larke of late ſeen flying inthe aire with a golden cope or creft on her head in manner of an 
helmer,and withall bearing a javelin: hereupon we do confer and conſulc with ovr Soothſayers and 
Diviners, deſirous to be certified our of their learning whether this prodigious roken portend good 
or hurt to the Common-weale ? Bur keep it to thy ſelfe ( as thou lovett me ) and tellir no body, 
When he had thus ſaid. hewenc forch coward the Common Hall and Marker-place : his wife incon- 
tinemly had no ſooner ſpied oneof her waiting-maids comming into the roome, bur ſhe drew her 
apatt, began to beat and knock her own bref}, ro rent and rearethe haire off her head, and there- 
with: Ah, wee is me (quoth ſhe) for mypoore husband, my ſiweer native country 3 alas and wella- 
day, what ſhallyye do,and what will become of us all; as if ſhe taught her maidand were defirous 
that ſhe ſhould ſay thus unto her againe : Why,what is the marrer Miltris ? Now when the maiden 
thereupon asked her, Whar news ? ſhe ſertale anend and told all mary ſhe forgate nor the common 
andordinary batden or clauſe, thar all blabs of their tonoue uſe ro.come in with : Bur in any caſe 
(quoth ſhe) ſay nothing, bur keepir ro thy ſelfe, Scarce was ſhegone out ot her Miltris fight, bur 
1eelne 
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ſceing one of her te lows whom ſhefound moſt at leiſure, and doing little or nothing, to her ſhe 
imparced all, That wen. h againemade no moreado, bur ro her lover ſhe goes, who haply then was 
com. to viie herzand relleth him as much, By this meanes the tale was brured abroad, and paſſed 
roundly{rom one to another 3 inſomuch as rhe rumour thereot was run into the market place, and 
thee went current beforethe firit autherand deviſer thereof himſelfe was gotten thither, For there 
mects with him one of his fami.iars and friends : How now ( quoth he ) are you come but now di- 
rectly from yovr houſe to the market place: No ( quoth he againe ) I am but newly come: Why 
then beliks(Caith the other)you have heard no news ? News (quoth he) what news ſhould I heare? 
And what tidings can you tell me of? Why man ( anſwered he againe ) there hath been of late a 
Larke ſeenwith a goiden cop or cre{t on her head, and carrying behidea javelin 3 and the Conſuls 
with other Magiſtrates are ready to call a Senate houlefor to fituponthas (irange occurrent, With 
that theSenatour beforelaid, turning aſide and {miling, thus faid to himſelte : Well done wife, I 
conthee thanke for thy quickneſle andcelerity, thou haſt quitthy ſelfe well indeed, that the word 
which erewhile Inrecred unto thee is gotten before me into the marker-place.Well, the firſt thing 
that he did was this, To the Magittrares he went Eraightwaies, fignifieduntothem the occaſion of 
this {pce. h, and freed them from all feare and trouble: but when he was come home to his own 
houſe he fell in hand to chaſtiſe his wife: How now Dame ( quoth he ) how is this come topaſle? 
You have undone me for ever ; tor it is found and known for a truths, that this ſecret and mater of 
counſe!l which 1imparted to you is divulgedand publiſhed abroad, and that out of my houſe: and 
thus your unbrid.ed rogue 1s the cauſerhat I muſt abandon and flie my countrey, and forthwith 
depart intoexile, Now when at the firſt ſhe would have denied the thing toutly, and alledged for 
her excuſe and defence. ſaying, Are not there three hundred Senatours beſides your ſelfe,vho heard 
It as wel as you? No matrvell then ifir be known abroad, Whatrtell you me of three hundred 
(quoth he ?) Upon your importunate inſtance I deviled it of mine own head, inmirth ro try your 
lilence,and whether you could keep counſell, Certes, this Senatour was a wiſe man,and went 1afe- 
ly and warily to worke, who to makeproofe of his wite, whom he took to be no ſoundernor urer 
thana crackt and rotten veflſell, would not poureinto it either wine or ole, but water only, toſee 
it it would leake andrun out. But Flv: one of the tavorites and minions of Auguſtus the Empe- 
rour,when he was now well ſteppedin yeares, having heard him toward his latter daies, lamenting 
and bewailing the deſolate eſtate of his hovle, -in that he had no children of his own body begort- 
reryand that ol his three nephews or fifters children two were dead, and Poſthumins (who only re. 
mainedalive ) upon animputationcharged upon him confined, and living in baniſhmente, where- 
upon he was enforced to bring in his wives ſon,;and declared him heire apparant toſucceed himin 
che Empire: notwithſtanding upon a tender compaſſion he was otherwhiles indeliberation with 
him{ite.,and minded to recall his forelaid fhiſters ſon {rom exile,and the place whereunto he was con- 
fned,Fwlvirs (I ſay) being privy to thele moanes and delignes of his, went home and told his wife 
ail that he had heard, She could nor hold bur goes tothe Empreſle Livia,wife of Anguſtus,and re- 
porred what her hnsband F#lvizs had told her, Whereupon L1via taking great indignation,ſharply 
did conteſt and expoſtu;ate with Cyſay in theſe rermes: Thar ſeeing it 1s 10 ( quoth ſhe ) that you 
had ſo long before projected and derermined fuch a thing, as to call home againe your Nephey a- 
foreſaid; why ſent you nor tor him at the firſ,bur expoſed me to hatred,enmuty, and war with him, 
who another day ſhould weare the Diadem and be Emperour after your deceaſe ?. Well the next 
morning berimes, when Falvius came, as his manner was, to ſalure Ceſar, and give him good mor- 
row; aiter he had ſaid unto him ayes Kaioag ; that 1s, God fave you Ceſar. He reſalured him no 0- 
therwile but this, Says gaps ; that is God make you wiſe Fulvizs, Fulvins ſoone found him and 
conceived preſently what he meant thereby 3 whereupon he retired home to his houſe with all 


fpeed 2nd called for his wite ; vnto whom, Caſr( quoth he) is cometo the knowledge that Thave ' 


not kept his countell nor concealed his ſ<crets ; and therefore Iam reſolved ro make my ſelfe away 
with mine own hands, And well worthy (quoth ſhe) for juſtly you have deſerved death, who having 
lived ſolong with me knew not the incontinence otmy rongue all this while, nor would take heed 
and beware of ir ; bur yer ſuffer me firtro dye upon your ſword ; and with that catching hold 


rhereof, killed her ſelfe before her husband, And therefore Phillipides the Comzdian,did very wiſe- 


ly in his anſwer to King Ly/{machxs, who by way of all courtehe making much of him, and mindi 
rodo him honour, demanded of him thus: What would(t thon have me to impart unto thee of a 
other treaſvre and riches that I have ? What it ſhall pleaſe your Majeſty ( quoth he ) my gracious 
Lord,ſo it be none of your ſecrets, 

Moreover, there 1s adjoyned ordinarily unto Garrulity,another vice no lefſe than it ; namely,Bu- 
fie intermedling and Curioſity, formen deſire to heare and know much news, becauſe they may re- 
port and blaze the ſame abroad,and eſpecially if they be ſecrers, Thus go they up and down liftening, 
enquiring, and ſearching if they can find and diſcover ſome cloſe and hidden fpeeches, adding as it 
were lome o'd ſurcharge of odious matters to their toies and fooleries ; which maketh chem after- 
wards to be like unto little boies, who neither can hold ycein their hands, nor yetwill ler irgo3 of 
to ſay more truly, they claſpe andcontaine in their 1 Gala 9a ſpeeches, reſembling ſerpents, 
which they arenot able ro hold and keep long, bur are eaten and gnawn by them, Ir is ſaid chatcer- 


taine hſhes called the Sea-needles, yea.and the w__ docleave and burſt when they bring forth their 
| | 


young 3 and even fo, ſecrets when they belet fall our of theirmouths who cannot conraine them, 
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undo and overthrow thoſe rhat reveale them, Kirg S:/-ucus { him I meane who was ſfurnimed 
C:il nicer that is, the victorious Conquerour) inone batrell againſt the Galatians, was defeared he 
and his whole power ; whereupon he tooke trom his head the Diadem or Royali band that he 
ware, and rode away ©n tne pur On horicback with three or {oure in his company, wandring 
through delatts and by-waies unknown ſolongzuntill both horſe and man were done.and ready to 
faint for weatinelle : ar length he came unto a countrey Kearnes or pealants cortece 3 ard Fnding (by 
vo0d tortune) the 200d man of the houſe w ithin, asked for bread and water; which the 'aid pealant 
or Cottier gave unto him 3 and not that only., burlook what the field would aftord elſe beſides, he 
imparted unto him and his company with a willing heart ard in great plenty, making them the beil 
cheere that he conld deviſe: in the end he knew the Kinzos face, wherevpon he took ſuch joy, in 
chat his hop wasto entertaine the King in þ1s neceſſity, that he could not contame himſelte,nor ſe- 
cond the Kin» in diflembling hi; know ledge, who detzred nothing more than to be nnknown: when 
he had therefore brought rhe Kivg onward on his way, and was to take his 1eave of him: Adion 
(quothhe) King Seler-res * with that the King reached forth his hand, and drevy him toward him, 
as ithe would hare kiſſed him, and withail beckned toons of his followers, and gave him a ſecrer 
rokento rake his ſword and make the man ſhorter by rhe head, 
Thus whiles he ſp. he (1 wot not what ) his head 
OF gnergand lies in df when he was d:ad, 
Whereas, if hecon!d have held his rongue a little while longer, and maſtered himſelfe, when the 
King afterwards had berrer fortune and recovered his greatnefle and puiliance, he ſhould in my 
con.eit have gotten morethanks at his hands,and been berter rewarded tor keeping Glence than for 
all che courreiie and hofpicality that he ſhewed, And yet this teliow had in fone tort a colourab'e 
exctiefor this inremperate tongue of his,to wit.his own hopes and the good will that he bare unco 
che King : bvtthe mo#? part of theſe pratlers undo themſelves withour any caule or pretence ar alÞ 
of re:{on : like »s x befellnnto Dexys the ryrans barber : for when (upon a time) here were ſome 
ca/kirg in his ſhop as tou. hing his tyrannicall goverament and eltate, how aflured it was, and as 
hard co be rnined or o1erthrown. as It is to break the Diamond: the ſaid batbar lavghing therear : 
I marceil (cuorth he) that you (hould ſay fo of Dexys, whois le often under my hands, and at whoſe 
throat in a manner eiery day 1hold myrazor: theſe words were ſoon carried to the tyrant De-ay-, 
who f1ize cracified this barber and hanged him tor his tooliſh words, And to ſay atruth,' allthe 
ſort of rhe'e barbers be common!y buke fellows with their rongue ; and no marvell, for lightly the 
oreate(t praters and id!e{t perſons in a countrey frequent the barbers {hop,and fit in hischaire,where 
they keep inch chat, thatit cannot be bur liy hearing them prate ſo cultomably,his rongrealſo myſt 
waike with them, Andrtherefore King Archelaus antwered very pieaſantiy unto a barber of his, 
that was aman of no feyy words, who whenhe had caſt his linnencloath abour his ſhonlders, - ſaid 
unto him: Sir, may it pleaſe your Highnefle ro tell me how I ſhallcur orſhare you: Mary (quorh 
he) holding thy congue.and iaying not a word, A barber it was who firſt reported in the City of 
{the:srhe news of that great diſcomfiture and overthrow which the Athenians received in Sicily ; 
for keeping his ſhop ( as hedid ) inthatend of the ſuburbs called P;7e4m, he had no ſooner heard 
the ſaid nnlu-ky news of a certaineſlave who fled from thence our of the fieid, when it was lo,bur 
leaving hop and all at iixe and (even, ran directly into the ciry,and never reſted to bring the ſaid ti- 
dings whies they were treſh and fire-new, 
For fea e ſome elſe might all the honour win, 
And he too late.or ſecond, ſhould come in; 

Now upon the broaching of theſe unwelcome tidings.a man may well rhinke(and not without gocd 
cauſe) rhat there wasa great (tir within the,City ; inſomuch, as the people aſſembled rogerher into 
the Market-pla:e or Common hall, and ſearch was made for the author of this rumour: hereupon 
the 121d barber was haled and brought before the body of the people.and examined ; who knew not 
ſo much as the name of the party of whom he heard this news 3 Bur well afſurtd Iam ( quoth he) 
that one ſaid ſo, mary who it was, or what his name might be I cannor tell.” Thus it was taken tor 
an headleſſe tale, and the whole Theatre or Aflembly was ſo moved to anger. that they cried our 
with one voice ; Away with the villaine, have ihe varlet to the rack,ſert the knave upon the wheele, 
het 1s only that hath made all on his own fingcr- ends. this hath he. and none bur he. deviſed; for 
who elſe ha h heard it or who beſides him hath beiceved it? Well. the wheele was brought. and up- 
onit was the barberſ{trerched: meane while, ard even as thepoore wrerch was hoyſed thereupon, 
behold there arrived and came to the City thoſe who brought certaine news indeed ot the ſaid de- 
feature, even they who made a ſhift to eſcape out of that unfortunate fidld : then brake up the 
aſſembly,and every man departed ard retired home to his own houſe for ro bewaile his own private 
loſe and calamity , leaving the filly barber lying along bound to the wheele, and racked ont 
!othelength, and there remained he unti(l it was very late inthe crering. at whartime he was let 
looſe: & no ſooner was he ar l;berty bur he muſt needs enquire news of the executioner,& namely, 
what they heard abroad of the General himſelt Nicias.& in what fort he was flain?So inexpugnab'e 
and incorrigib.e a v1. e 15 this. gotten by cuſtome of much calke. that a man cannor leave it 'thoogh 
he were going tothe gallovvs,nor keep in thoſetidings whichno man is willing to heare: tor certes, 
like as they who have dranke bitter potions, or unfavcury medicines, cannot away with the very 
cops wherein they were; evento, they tharbring evill and heavy ridings, are ordinarily hated and 
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derettedof thoſe unto whom they report the ſame, And therefore Sophocles the Poer hath very 
finely dill inguithed upon this point in thele verles : 
Meſlenger, 
Is it your heart, or elſe yoxr eare, 
That this off euds,which yor ao heare? 
Creon, 
And why doſt thou ſcarch my diſcaſe 
To P70 what griefe doth me a:[pleaſe : 
Meſlenger, | 
His deeds (I ſee) off end your heart, 
Hut my words can ſe e your eares to [mart . 
Well then, thoſe who tell us any wotu!lnews beas odiousas they who work our woe ; and yet for 
allthatthere is no reſtraint and bridling of an untemperate tongue that 1s given to walke and over- 
reach, It ſortuned oneday at L:cedemoz:,that the temple of Juo, called there Chalciecos,was robbed, 
and within it was found a certaine empty flagon or ſtone bottle tor wine: great running there was 
and concourſe of the people thither,and men could not te!l what tromake ot that flagon: art laſt one 
ot them thatſtood by 3 My maliers ( quoth he ) if you will give me leave, I ſhall rellyou whatmy 
conccitis of that flagon, formy mind gives _ {aith he ) thar thete Church-robbers who proje&ed 
ro execute ſo perilous an enterprize, had frli dranke the juyce of hemlock before they entred into 
the aQtion. and afterwards broughtwine wirththem in this bortle, to the end thar if they were not 
ſvrpriſed nor taken in the manner, they might 1ave their lives by drinking each of them a good 
draught of meere wine 3 the nature and vertue whereot (as you know well enovgh) is to quench as 
it wereanddifſolve the vigour and { rength of that poyſon, and ſo go their waics ſafe enough, 
bur if it chance that they were taken in the deed doing, then they by means of that hemlock which 
they had drankedie ancabe death,and withoutany great paine and torment before that they were 
put to torture by the Magiftrate, He had no ſooner delivered this ſpeech, bur the whole company 
who heard his words thovght verily that tuch a contrived deviſe, and fo deep areach as this never 
came from ore that ſuſpected ſuch a matrer,but ratherknew thatit wasſo indeed ; whereupon they 
Aocked round about,and hemmed him in,- and on every fide each one had a ſaying unto him: And 
what art thou (quoth one?) From whence art thoy {aith another ? Here comes one and asketh, 
who knew him ? There ters upon kim another. ſaying, And how commeſt thou bythe light of all 
this that thou haſt deli: ered ? To be ſhort, they handled the matter fo well that-they forced him 
to bewray himſelfe in the end,and to conteſle that he was one of them that comminted the ſacri- 
ledge, Were not they alſo who murdered the Poer 1[byc. diſcovered and taken after the ſame man- 
ner? It hapned that the ſaid murderers were fer at a Theatre to bchold the plaies and paltimes 
which were exhibited ; and ſecing a flight of Cranes over their heads, they whiſpered one to ano- 
ther : Loe theſe be they that will revenge thedeath of 1byczz5, Now had not 1bycx been along time 
before !een,and mnch ſearch was made after him becaule he was our of the way and miſſed; wher- 
upon they that ſite next unto theſe men, over- hearing thole words of theirs, and well noting the 
ſpeech, went dire&tly to the Magiſtrates and Juſtices to giveintellicence and information of their 
words. Then were they attached and examined ; and thus being convicted ſuffered puniſhment in 
the end, not by meanes of thoie Cranes that they taiked of, but ſurely by their own blab-tongues 3 
as it ſome helliſh fury had forced them to diicloſe that murder which they had commitred, For like 
asinour bodies the members diteated and in painedraw humours continually unto them, and all 
the corruption of the parts neare unto them flow thicher ; even ſo, the tongue of a babling fellow, 
being never withont an inflammation ard a feaverous pulſe, draweth alwaies and gathereth to ir 
one ſecret and hidden thing or cther; In which nail it ovghr to be well fenced with a rampart, 
and the bulwarke of reaſon ſhould be evermore fer againſt it, which like unto a bar may ſtay and 
{top that overflowing and inconftant lubricity which 1t hath 3 that we be not more undiſcreet and 
fooliſh beaſts than geeſe are, who when they be to take a flight into Cilicia over the mountaine 
Tenris.whih is full of eagles. take uperery one in their bill a good big Rone, which ſerverth them 
inficad ofa lock or bridle to reftraine their gagling 3 by which deviſe they may paſle all night long 
without any noiſe, and not be heard atall or deſcried bythe ſaid eagles, 

Now 1t one ſhould demand and aske of me, what perion of all others is moſt miſchievous and 
dangerous ?I beleere very well there isno man would name any other bur a traitour, And yet Ex- 
thyrrates (as laith Demeſthene:) by his treaſon corered his own honſe with a roofe made of timber 
that he had ont of Macedonia, Philecrates allo lived richly and gallant of that great maſſe of gold 
and flver which he had of King Philiy for berraying his conntrey,and therewith furniſhed himielfs 
with brave harlots.gallant concubines. and dainty fſhes, Emphorbins alſo and Philagrns, who be- 
trayed Eretria, were endowed by the Kiro with faire land« :rd poſiefſhons : but a pratler 15a traitor 
voluntary ard tor nothing he demanderh no hire at a'l. neir}.cr 0oketh he tobe ſollicited. bur offes 
reth h1mle!ſe and his ſervice 3 nor berrayeth unto the enemies eithe: horſes or walls, but revealeth 
hadCenſecrets.anddifcl-ſerh ſpeeches which are to be cor ealed whether it bein judiciall matter? 
of Jaw. Or 1n ſeditious diſcords, or in manag1ne of State-7Ff »1res. 18 makes nomatter, and no man 
connerh tim thanks 3 nay. he will thinke himſelfe beho ding to others it they will youchſafe to 
give lim audience, And theretore,that which is commonly 1aid to a prodigall perſon, whoſoobſh- 
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ly misſpendeth and vainly waſteth his ſubſtance he cares not how to gratifie every man; Thou art 
not liberal, this isno curteſie-; a vice it is rather that thou art diſpoſed unto, rhus to take plea- 
ſure in nothing,bur grving and giving fi1ll, The ſame rebuke and reprehenſon ſerverh very fitly for 
a babler: Thou art no friend nor well-willer of mine, thus to come anddiſcover thele things unto 
me ; this is thy fault.and a diteate which thouarr fick of,chatlovelt to be clattering,and haſt no mind 

bur of chatting, 

Now would I have the Reader to thinke that I write not all thisſo much to accuſe and blame 
the vice and malady of garrulity,as rocure and heale the fame; For by judgement and exercile we 
ſurmount and overcome the vices and paffions of the mind ; bur judgement, thar is to ſay, know- 
ledge mult go before: for no man accutometh himſelfe ro void, and(as it were) to weed them our 
of the ſoule,unlefle he hate and dereft rhem firtt, Now then, and never before, | egin weto take an 
hatred to vices, when by the hight of reaſon we conſider and weigh the ſhame andlofle that com- 
meth unto us by them ; as forexample,we know and fee thatthelegrear praters, whiles they detire 
ro winlove, gaine hatred 3 thinking todoa pleaſure, they diſpleate;looking to be welle! eemed, are 
mocked andderided ; they hay for lucre, and getnorhing ; they hurt rheirtriends, aide their ene- 
mies,and undo themtelves, 

Sothen, let this be the firſt receit and medicine for to cure this malady ; even the conſideration 
and reckoning up of the ſhameful] infamies and painefvll inconvenien.1es that proceed and enſue 
thereof, The ſecond remedy is, to take a ſurvey of the contrary ; that isto ſay, to heare alwates,to 
remember and have ready at hand the praifes and commendations of filence.the majeſty (I tay) the 
myllica!l gravity and holinefle of raciturniry, to reprelent alwates unto our mindand underftanding 
how much more admired, how much more loved, and how far wiler they are repured, who ſpeake 
roundly at once.and in feiv words,their mind pithily; who ina ſhort and compendious ſpeech com- 
prehend more good matter and ſubſtance a great deale than rhele great tajkers, whoſe rongues are 
unbridled and run at randome, Thoſe (I tay) be they whom Plato fo highly efteemeth, comparing 
them to skilfull and well practiſed Ar. hers and Datrers, who have the fear of ſhooting arrows an 
launcing darts 3 forthey know how and when to ſpeake graciouſly, and bitrerly, ſound:y, pithily, 
and compattly, And verily, wile Lycxrgus framed and exerciſed his Citizens immediately from 
theirchildhood by keeping them down act the firſt with filence to this ſhore and ſententious kind 
of ſpeech, whereby they ipake alwaies compendiouſly, and knit np much in a lirtle, For like as 
they of Biskay or C:l:1b-ria do make their fteele of iron, by enterring it and lerring ir lie firſt with- 
inthe ground,and then by purging and refining it from thegrofle, terrene,and earthly fubſtance thar 
it hath ; even ſo the Lacomans ipeech hath no outward barke (as a man would ſay) or cruſt upon ir, 
bur when all the ſuperfluity thereot 1s taken away,it is fteeled ( as 1t were ) and tempered, yea, and 
harh anedge upon it fit for ro worke withall and to pierce : and verily that apophthegmaricall and 
powertu!l ſpeech of theirs,thatgrace which they had to anſwer fencenciouſly bad with ſuch gravity, 
Logether with a quick and ready gift to meet at eyery turne with all objeRions, they attained unto 
by nothing elſe bur by their much filence, Wherefore it was very expedient to ſet ever before the 
eyes of thele great praters thole ſhort and witty ſpeeches, that they may ſee what grace and gravi- 
ty both they have: as for example , The Lacedzmonians unto Phit:pgreeting: Diony ſaree in Corinth: 
Alſd another time , when Philip had written unto them tothis effec : If Tenter on-c intothe con- 
fines of Laconiagl will deſtroy you utterly that you ſhall never riſe againe, They returned this an- 
ter againe in writing, Aize 3 that is, If, Likewiſe when King Demetrius 1n great diſpleature and 
indignation.cried out aloud intheſe words: The Lacedemonians have ſent me anemtaſſador a'one,axd 
who hath nofellow; Meaning that there came but one : the ſaid embafizdour nothing daunted at his 
words, anſwered readily : One for one, Certes, they thatuſed ro ſpeake ſhort and (ententiouſly were 
highly eſteemed long ago with our ancients and forefathers, And hereupon it was that the 4mphy- 
ftiones,thatis to ſay, the Depuries or States for the generall counſell of all Greece, gave order, that 
there ſhould be writren over the doore of the Temple of Apollo Pythins, not the Odyfſles or Iliads 
of Homer ; ne yet the Canticles or Pans of Pindarus; but theſe briete ſentences : Tya9: oawrdy 3 
that 15, Know thy lelfe, Myr Zyay3 that is, Too much of nothing, Alſo Eyywe, dge I dra; That 
15, Be {urety and make account to pay : ſo highly eſteemed they a plaine, ſimple, and round manner 
of ſpexking, which compriſed in tew words much marrer, and a ſentence mafſie and ſound : and no 
marvell tor Apollo himſelte loverh brevity,and is in his oracles very ſuccin&and pithy;wherefore elſe 
15 he ſurnamed Loxias ? Bur becaule he chooſeth ratherto avoid plurality than obſcurity of words. 
They alſowho without word uttered ar all fgnifie the conceprions of rheit mind by certaine ſym- 
bolicall deviſes, and after that manner deliver good lefſons unto us 3 are they nor ſundry waiescom- 
mended and admired exceedingly? Thus Heraclits in times pafl, being requeſted by his neigh- 
; bours and fellow-citizenstomake a ſententious ſpeech unto them, and deliver his opinion as tou- 
Ching civiil unity and concord, mounred up into the pulpit, and raking a cup of cold water in his 
hand, beſpiced it (as ir were) with ſome meale, and with a fprig or two of the herbe Penniroyall, 
ſhook a'l together : which cone hedrank it off,and ſo came down and went his way : giving ther 
by this demonfiration thus much to underſtand ; that if men wou'd takeup with alictle,and be con- 
tent with things at hand, withour deſiring coſtly ſuperfluities, it were thenext way to keep and 
preſerve Cites in peace and concord, 

Scyterus a King of the Scythians left behind him fourſcore ſons ; and when rhe houce C his 
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death drexv neare, he called for a bundle of darts, or a ſheate of arrows tobe broughtunto him, 
which he put into his childrens hands one atter another, and willed each one ro breake and butit 
the ſamein peeces,ound as it was enticeand who!e together: which when they had aflayed todo, 
and purting all their frength unto it, .ovld nct burgave over: himſeite rooke our ofthe ſheate ot 
knitch the darts aforeſaid one by one, and knapt them in twaine t:ngle as they were with facility: 
declaring by this devite, that 10 long as they held rogether their union and agreement would be 
rong and invincible 3 bet their diſcord and ditunion would make them teeble, and be an occaſion 
that they ſhovld not long continue, He then that continually ſhall have theſe and ſuch like prece» 
dents in hismonth, aad ordinarily repeat and remember rhe lame, wall peradventure take nogreat 
pleaſure and delight in idle and tvperflucus words, Formine ownpatt,lurely 1 am abaſhed mightily 
:tthe cxample of that domelticail ſervant at Rowe, When Iconfider with my ielfe what a great mat- 
ter it 15 to be well adviied before a man ipeaketh, and conltantly to hold and maintaine the reſoluci- 
on of any purpoſe, Publius Piſo the great Oratour and Rherorician,beeauſe he would provide that 
bis people and ſervitours about him ſhould not trouble his head with much prattle, gave order and 
commaendement unto them, tharthey ſhould make anſwer unto his demands only, and no mote: 
now being minded one day to entertaine C /-dizs the chiefe ruicr of the City at hishouſe, he bad 
him roſuppcr. and cau.cd him to be {ent for ard called at the time accordingly ; for a ately and 
royal! fealt he had provided,by all ukelihood,and as any man wonld think no leile : now when ſup- 
per time was come.the cit of the invited gueſts were prelent, C/cd/zz only they ſtayed & looked tot; 
meanc while, P:ſo had ſent out oftentimes unto him one of his ſeri itours who was wont ordinarily 
to bid his gueſts tor toſee whether he were comming or would come to ſupper cr no? Bur when it 
orew late 1n the evening, {o that there was no hope now that he wovid be there : Now | rrah 
(quoth P/ſoto his man afore/aid )did(t rhou nor ins ite and bid him ? Yes iwis Sir : Why then comes 
henorſaid the makemaſtcr againe ? Forſooth ( quoth he) becauſe he denied ro come: And why 
r0:d4 thou not me this immediately? Becauſe (ir you neverasked me the quettion, Wellthis was 
2a Romane ſervitour ; bur an Athenian ſervant 1trow whites he is digging and delcing, will cellhig 
make: news, and namely, what be the articles ard capitulations in the treaty and compoſition of 
peace, So powerfull and fer. ible is ule and cultome in all things, whereot I purpoſe now to treat ; 
forthat there is no bit nor bridle that 1s ab'e to repreſle, rame, and keep in a talkative rongue, bur 
it is cultome thar muſt do the deed, and conquer this ma:ady, 

Fi:ft ard formolt therefore, when incompany there ſhall be any queſtion propounded by them 
that are abour rhee,frame ard ule thy ielfe ro hold thy rongue and be vent untill chou ice that exe» 
ry man eiſe reulerh to ſpeake ard make aniwer : for acc.crd;ng to Sophecles, 

X Tocounſell ard toruna comrſe in race 
Have not bot htwaine one end, to haſte apace, 
No more verily doth a voice and an anſwer ſhoot at the tame marke that running aimeth at : fot 
chere; to wit, in a race, tre winneth the prize that getteth to be formoit ; but here, if arother man 
have delivered aſufficient anſwer, it wiilbe wellenough, by praiting and appros ing kis ipeech, to 
eaine the opinion and reputation of a courteous perion; it-nor,then will it not be thought imper« 
rinent neither can envy or hatred come of itzin cale a man do gently ſhew and open that wherein 
the other was icnorantzand io ajtcr a mi:d and civill manner tupply the defeCt of che tormeraniwer! 
bur above all this regard would be kad: That when a queſtionor demand is addreſſed and directed 
unto another,we take it not upon ourſelves ; and {o anticipate and prevent his aniwer ; and petad= 
venture, ncither in this nor in any thing elleis it decent and commendable to offer and put torth out 
lelves too forward before we be required ; and in this caſe, when another man is asked a queſtion, 
Our own intruſion, with the putting by of himis not ſeemly 3; for we may bethought ( info doing ) 
both to inju;e ard dill redit the party demandcd.as it he were nor able toperforme that which was 
par upon him, and allo to reproach the demandart, as though he had little skilland diſcretion to 
askeathing of him who could notgive the lame: and that which more is, ſuch malapert boldneſſe 
and heady haliin. fe inraſh aniweringzimporterh (molt of all)exceeding arrogancy and preſumpti- 
on ; tor 1t ſeemerh, that he who takerh the anſiver out of his mouth of whom the quettion is de- 
manded, would ſay thus much in effect: What need have we of him ? Whatcan heſay uncoit ? 
Whar $kL] or knowledge hath he? When Iam in place no man ought to aske any other of thele 
matters but my {elte orly, And yer many times we propoſe queſtions unto ſome, nor of any great 
del.re that we haveto heare thelr an{iwers, bur onlybecanſe we wovld fad taike.and minitter occas 
on of diſcourſe, ſeeking thereby to dravy from them ſome vvords that may yeeld matter of mirth 
«nd pleal:nt conterence: after vvhich ſort, Socrates ulcd toprovoke Theetets and Charmides, TO 
prevent therefore the anſyvero! ancther,toturne avvay mens eatres, to divert their eyes, agd dravy 
their cogitations from him to our ſelves, is as much as if vve ſhould run before and make haſte to 
k:flc one &r!t, vvho vvas minded tobe kifled of another, or tocnforce him to looke upon us, V\ hoſe 
eyes vvereſer and fixed upon another ; conſidering. that although the party nnto vvhom the de- 
mand was m:debe either not ab!e nor willing to make anſwer,it were bet.cting for a man.a'ter ſome 
I1ttle pauſe made, to preſent himieltcin all modeſty ard reverence,and then to frame and accommo- 
date his{pcech as neare unto that as may be, vvhich he thinketh vvill content the mind of him that 
made the demard  andſo anſyver / as itvrere ) in the name ot the other : for if they vvho are de» 
mandcd a queſizon make no gocd ard ſufficient anſr;er, great realon they haveto be pardcned ant 
Ie 
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held excuſed;but he who intrudeth himſelf,and raking the words out of anorhersmouth,is ready to 
ſpeak before he be /poken unto,by gocd right 15 odious,although he anſwer otherwite tuthciently; 
bur if he fail, and make no good anther , Certes he maketh himſelf ridiculous, and a very laughing 
Rock ro the whole company, be BE wn : : 

The tecond point of exercile and meditation , 1s in a mans own particular anſwers , wherein he 
ought eſpecially to be carefulland take heed who 1s given to over-much talk, to the end that they 
who would provoke him to ſpeakzand all romakethem/elves merry and tolaugh at him , may well 
know that he an{wereth not he knows not what inconliderately , but with good advice and ſe- 
riouſly to the point:for ſuch there be 10 the world,who for no need art all but only for to paſſe time 
in mirth.deviſe certain queſtions for the nonice, and in that manner propound them to ſuch perſons 
for no other end,but to provoke them to prattle; and therefore they ought to have a good eye and 
regard before them,not to leap our and run all on a {udden haſtily ro their anſwerzas it they were 
well pleaſed and beholden unto. them tor to have ſuch anoccahon of ſpeech; bur with marutedeli- 
beration to conliderthe nature and behavionr of him that purterh our the queſtion, rogether with 
theneceſfiry thereof, and the profit that may enlue thereby;and if ir appear indeed. that the party be 
in good earneſt, and defirons to learn and be inſtructed , rhen hemult accuſtome himleltro repreſle 
his tongue and take ſome pauſe, allowing a competent ſpace of rime between che demand and the 
anſwer; during which filence, both the demandermay have while to berhink himſelf and add ſome- 
whar thereto, if he lit, and alſo the demanErime to think of an anſwer , andnor ler his rongue run 
before his wit, and ſo huddle upona confuſed anſwer before the queſtion be fully propounded : for 
oftentimes ir falleth our; thar for very halte they rake no heed of thoſe things which were demanded, 
bur anſwer kim kam, and one thing for another, Trae it 15(1 mutt needs ſay) that P;thiathe prieſteſs 
of Apolls's Temple, is wont to give aniwer by oracle at the ſame inſtant that che queſtion 15 deman- 
ded, yea, and ottentimes betore it be asked; for why? the god whom ſhe ſercerh 
Do:h underſtand the dumb, who cannot ſpeak, 
And hnowes ones mind,before the tongue it brea'\, 
but among men, he that would wiſely and to purpoſe antwer , ought coftayuntill he conceive the 
chought,and fully underſtand che inrenc of him that propoſerh a queſtion, left rhat befall unto him 
which is ſaid in the common proverb: 
' Abont an hook, I queſtion nad? , 
And they gave anſwer of a ſpade, | | 
and otherwailealſo, itchat inconvenience were nor, yet are wetobridle this laviſh and haſty tongue 
ofours , and reſtrain the inordinate and hungry appetite which we have tobe talking 3 left ir be 
thoughtthar we hada flux(as it were)ot humors gathered a longtime abourthe rongue,and grown 
into animpoltume,which weare very wellcontent ſhould be ler our.and have iflue made by aque- 
ion tendered untous.and ſo by that means be diſcharged thereof, Socrates was wont inthis man- 
nerto reſtrain and repreſle histhirſt , after that he had enchafed his body and ſer himſelf into an 
hear, either by wreſtling , or running , of ſuch like exerciſes ; he would not permit himſelf ro 
drink before he had _ out the firit bucket of water that he had drawn our of the Pit or Well, 
acquainting this his.ſenſuall-apperitero atrend he fir and convenient time that reaſon appointed, 
Moreover,this would be nored,thart there be three kinds of anſwers unto incerrogations; the firſt 

neceſſary,che ſecond civill and the third needlefle and ſuperfluous: as for example ; It one ſhould ask 
whether Socrates be witninor no; he that is unwilling and nor ready and forward with kis congue, 
would make anſwer and ſay: He is not within, bur if he diſpoſed-ro laconizealitrle, and ſpeak more 
brief;he would leave our the word (within) and ſay:He is not; or yet more ſhortthan ſo, pronotn- 
Cing onely the negative Adverb, and ſaying no moreburt No, Thus the Lacedzmonians Jeate once 
by Philip; for when he had diſparched his lerters unto themrothis effe Xt; To know wherherchey 
would receive him into their City or no:they wrote back again, ir fair great capirall letters, within 
a ſheer of paper, nomore bur O Y;thatis to ſay, No: and 6 ſent it unto him: but he that would 
make an{er to the former queſtion of Socrates a little more civilly and courteouſly , would fay 
chus:He 1s not within fir for he is gone tothe Bank or Exchange; and to giveyer a ſomwhar better 
meaſure.he might perhaps adde moreover and ſay:Helookerh there for certain {rangers and friends 
ot his, Bur a vainprating fellow ,and onethar loves many words,elpecially if his hap hath beento 
read the book of Antimachy the Colophonian, will make anſwer to the demand aforeſaid in this 
wiſe: He 1s NOT with infir gone he isto the Burle or Exchangesfor there he expeReth certain firan- 
gers out ot [on/4, of whom and in whoſe behalf Alcibiades wtote unto him, who now maketh his 
' abode within the City of Milerus, fo journeth with Tiſſaphernes, one of the Lieutenants geverall of 

the great King of Per/;a;who before time was ih league with the Lacedzmoniansfood their friend, 
and ſent them aid; bne not forthe love of Atrrbiades, he is turned from them and is fided with the 
Athenians: for Alc:b:ades being deſirous to return into his own Country , hath prevailed ſomuch 
thathe hath altered Tiſſpher-es his mind, and drawn him away from our part: and thus ſhall you 
have him rehearſe in good earneſt the whole eight book(in matner )of Thacydides his Rory,unrill he 
have overwhelmed a man with a multitude of narrations , and made him beleceve that in Miletrs 
thereis ſome grearſedition ; that it is ready to be loſt, and Alcibiadesto be baniſhed a ſecond time. 
Herewthen ought aman princip2lly to ſet his foot and tay his overmuch language, fo as the cen- 
ter and circumference ot the anſwer be that , which he who maketh the demand defirerh and 
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hath need to know, Carzeades before he had any greatname , dilpured one day in the publick 
Schools and places appointedtor exerciſe : Unto whom the Matter or Preſident ofthe place lent be- 
fore hand , andeave him warning to moderate his voice (tor heſpake naturally exceeding big and 
loud. ſo as the Schoo!s rung again therewith: ) Give me then (quorh he) a gage and mealure for my 
voice; upon whom the ſaid Malter replyed thus not unproperly: Ler him thatdiſputerh with thee 
be the meaſure and rule ro moderate thy voice by; even {o a man may inthis caſe fay: The meaſure 
chat he ought to keep who anlwererh , is the very will avd mind ot him that propotcth the que: 
tion, Moreover, like as Socrates torbad thoſe meats which drew men on to eat when they ore not 
hungryzand likewiſe thoic drinks which cauſed them to drink who are nor athirſt, even to ſhould a 


man who is given to much _ , be aſraid of thoſe diſcourſes wherein he delighterh molt , and 


which he is wont to uſe and take greateſt pleaſure in 3 and incaſe he perceive them ro run willing. 
ly upon him for ro w ich{tand the ſame, and nor give them intertainment, As for example, marriall 
men and warriours love to diſcourſe and tell of battells ; which is the reaſon that the Poer Homey 
bringeth in * Neſtor eftioons recounting his own prowefle and feats of armes: and ordinary it is 
with them whoin judic1all crials have hed the upper hand of their adverſaries , or who beyond the 
hope and opinion of every man have obteined grace and favour with* Kings and Princes , tobe 
ſubje& unto this malady that evermore followeth them , namely, to report and recount eft- 
ſoons the manner how they came 1n place ; after whar ſort rhey were brought inithe order of their 
pleading; how ax aroued the caſe ; how _y convinced their accuſers, and overthrew their ad- 
verſarics ; laſt of all, how they were praiſed and commended: tor to ſay a truch , joy and mirthis 
much more talkative thanthat old 4gryppina which the Poets do feign and deviſe in their co- 


mzdies: {orit rouſeth and {tirrerh up, it reneweth and refreſheth it ſelfever and anon, with ma- 


ny diicour'es and narrations 3 whereupon ready they are to fall into ſuch ſpeeches upon every 
ght andcolourable occaſion : for not onely is it true which the commonproverb ſaith :_ 

Loog where a man doth feel his pain and grief, 

Hrs hand will ſoon be thereto yeeld relief. 
bur alſo joy ard conentment draweth unto icthe voice. itleaderh the ronguealwayes about with 
it.and is evermore willing to be remembred and relared, Thus we ſee that amorous lovers paſſe the 

reater part of theirtime in rehearing certain words which may renew the remembranre of their 

—_ in:omuch thatit chey cannot meet with one perion or other to relate the (ante unto,they will 
deviſe and taik of rhem with ſuch things as have neither ſenſe nor lite : ike as we.re ad of one who 
brake forth into theſe words : | 

O dainty hed, moſt ſweet and pleaſant conch , 

O bleſſed lamp, O happy candle light , 
No leſſ:than G od doth Bacchis you avouch 
nay,God you are the mightieſt in her fight, 

And verily abuſe prater is altogether (as one would ſay) a white line or firake in regard of all 
words, to wit,withour diſcretion he ſpeakerh indifferently of all matters; howbeit if he be affe&ed 
more to ſomethan to others,he ovght to take heed. thereof,and abltain from them; he is (I ſay)to 
withdraw & writhe himſe;ftrom thence;for thatby reaſon ofthe contentment which he may there- 
intake, and the plealure that he receiveth thereby, they may lead him wide and carry himevery 
while very farre out ot the way:theſame inclination to overſhoot themſelves in prating , theyfinde 
alſo when they dilcourſe of tho!ematters wherin they ſuppoſe themſelves to have berter experience, 
_ a more excelent habir than others: ſuch an one Iiay being a ſelf-lover and ambitious with- 
als 

Moſt part of allthe day in this deth fpend , 

Himſelf to paſſezand others totranſcend, 
As for example,in hiftoriesif he hathread much , in artificiall tile and conching of his words, he 
that 15aGrammarianz in relation of txange reports and news, who hath been a great Traveller and 
wandred through manyforren Countries: hereof therefore great heed would be taken; for garrulity 
beirg therein fleſhed and baired, willingly runnethto the o1d and uſuall havnt , like as every bealt 
ſeeketh out the ordinary and accuſtomed paſture, And in this point was the young Prince Cyrus 
of a wondertulland excellent nature, who would never challenge his play-fellowes and conſorts in 
age unto any exercile wherein he knew himſelt ro be ſuperiour,and to ſurpaſſe,bur alwayes toſuch 
fears wherein he was lefle praCtiſed thanthey;which he did aſwell becauſe he would nor grieverheir 


hearts in winnirg theprize {rom them, as alſo for that he would profit thereby, and learn to do, 


that wherein he was moreraw and unready thanthey, But a talkative fellow contrariwiſe.if there 
be a matrerpropoſed whereby he may hear and learn ſomewhat that he knew nor before, reje&eth 
and refuſerth It:he cannot for his life hold his tongue and keep filencea little while, to gain chereby 
ſome hire and reward. but « aſi1ng and rolling bis thought round abour. he never teſts uncill he light 
upon {ome oid ragged rapſodies and overworndiſcourſes,which he hath patched and racked roge- 
ther a thouſand times, Snch a one there was among us , who hapned by chance to have peruted 
two or three books of Ephoraiwhereby he took himſelf to be ſo great a Clerk. ard ſo well read. that 
Ite wearied every mans ears who heard him talk 3 there was no aflembly nor feaſt unto which he 
came.bu he would force the company to ariſe and depart with his urmealurable prating of the 
battel of Leattres, and the occurrents that enſued thereupon, inſomuch as he got himſelfa by-name, 
an 
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and every man cailed him Epaminondas, Bur rhis 1s che lea(t inconvenience of all others thatfol- 
loweth this infirmity of much babling : and turely one good means 1t 15 to the-cure there- 
of ; To turn the jame from other matters tO tuch as theſe: tor thereby ſhall their rongue 
be lefle troubleſome and offeniive , when it paſlerh iche bounds inthe tearms onely of hte- 
rature, EE SE : 

Over and beſides, for the remedy of chis their dileaſe, they ſhall do well to inure and accuſttome 
themſelves ro wrice ſomewhat, and to diſpute ot queltions apart, Thus did Amtipa'er the Stoick, 
who as it may be thought, being not ablenor willing to hoid out in diſputation band to hand with 
Carneades, who with a violenc(iream (as it were) ot his forcible wit and eloquence retured the ſe& 
of the Stoicks, anſwered the ſaid Carneades by writing, and filled whole books with contradictorie 
aſſertions and arguments againlt him; intomuch as thereupon he was flurnamed C./.z»oboas, whith 
is as much to ſay , asthe lulty Crier with his pen: and io by all likelihood this manner of tighting 
with aſhadow and lowdexclaiming in ſecret , and apart by themſelves » training thele Rout, a_—_ 
every day by little and lictle from che irequency and multitude of people,may make chem in the end 
more ſociable and fitter for company, Thus curit curres after they have (ſpent and diſctarged their 
choler and anger upon the cudgeis or tones which have been thrown ar them , become thereb 
more gentle and tractable ro men, Bur- abore all, it were very expedient and profitable for 
them to be alwayes neer unto perſonages for yeers elder, and inanrhority greater than them{elves, 
and with thoſe to converſe; for the reverent regard and fear that they have 1n reipe& of their digni- 
ry .and gravity, may induce and direct them 1n time and by cultome to keep hence; andevermore 
among thoſe exerciſes heretofore by us ſpecitied,rhis advice would be mingled and inter:aced; That 
when we are about to {peak,and that wordsbe ready to runne out of our mouth, weſay thus unto 
our ſelves by way of realoning; What manner of ſpeech 1s this that 15 ſo urgent and preſlech ſo hard 
tobe gone ? Whar ails my tongue , that 1t 15 10 willing to be walking ? What good may come by 
the utterance thereof ? What harm may enſue by concealing it.in and holding my peace ? For we 
mn not think that our words be like an heavy burden over-loading us, and whereof we ſhould 
think our ſelves well caſed when we are diſcharged of them:for ſpeech remainerh (till as well when 
itis uttered as before : but men ought toſpeak, either in the behalt of themſelves when they Rand 
inneed of ſome thing , orto benefit others, orelle to pleaſure and recreat one another by pleaſant 
deviſes and diſcourſes , (as it were) with falt'to mitigate the paintull travels in ations and wordly 
affairs, or rather to make the ſame more ſavory whiles weareemployed therein. Now ita fpeech be 
neither profitableto him that delivererh it,nor neceſlary for him that hearerh ir.ne yer carry there- 
with any grace or pleaſure; what needis there that it ſhouid be utrered?For ſurely.a man may as ſoon 
ſpeak a word in vain, asdo a thing to nopurpoley © But above and after all other good advertiſe- 
ments in this caſe , we ought alwayes to havein readinefle and remembrance this wiſe ſaying of S;- 
monider:A man (quorh he) may repent many a time for words ſpoken , bur never for a word kept in: 
this alſo we mult think: That exerciſe is all inall; and a matter of that moment and efficacy, that ir 
isabletomatter and conquer everything: conſidering that men will take great pains and be carefull; 
yea they will endure much ſorrow for to be ridof an old cough 3 to chaſe away the troubleſome 
yex or hicker, Beſides , Taciturnity hath not onely this onetair property a | good vertue, that 
( as Hippocratesſaith ) it never breederh thirſt;bur alſorhir it engendreth no pain,no grief nor dil- 
pleaſure, neither is any man bound-to render an account thereof, 
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Of eAvarice or Covetouſneſſe. 
The Summary. 


F there be any exceſſe in the World that troubleth the repoſe and tranquillity of the ſpirit , cauſing our 
life to be wret ched and miſerable, it is Avarice 3, againſt which the Sages ard wiſe men of al ages from 
timeto time haveframed ſharp and terrible inveftives z which in ſum and eff ett do ſhew thus much 3 
That this C oveteonſneſs and greedy deſire of gathering goods is (as it were) the capitall City and Scat- 
town of all wickedneſfe; the very ſink of ſinne and rece ptacle of all vices, Now albeit al men with one voices 
yea, and the moſt covetous perſons of all others d1 confe(ſe as much; yet the heart of manis ſo affeftionate a 
friend to the earth , that needfull it is to propoſe and ſet down divers inſtrutt ions for ta avert the ſame from 
thence , andto caſe it torange and ſort with other occ: pations and aff airs, more beſee ming it ſelf than 
zs the over curious ſearching after tranſitory and corruptible things, ' This is the reaſon, that thoſe Phi- 
lſophers who have handled the diRtrine as touchins manners are employed herein: and Plutarch among 
the reſt, who teacheth us here ;1 few words,with what conſiderations we ourht to befurniſhed and fort ifid, 
that we do not permit ſuch a peſtilent plague as this to ſeize upon our ſouls , andtherewith he ſheweth the 
miſeriesthat befa'l unto Avarice; whereof this ts the firſt and principal; 'That in ſtead of giving content= 
ment it maketh her ſl ave moſt wretched,and putteth him to the greateſt pjn and torture inthe world, And 
P 2 here- 
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hereupon he interlaceth and inſerteth a deſcription of three ſorts of Covetous perſons, Firſt, of thoſe who 
covet things rare and dangerous, whereas they ſhould ſeek, after neceſſaries, Secondly, of ſuch as ſpend no- 
thing, have much, and yet deſire more and more; and theſe he depaimeth in all their colours, T hirdly, of 
them that be niggards and baſe minded pinch-pennies Which doxe,he diſcovereth the ſecond miſery of Cove-= 
tous wretches,to wit3T hat Awvarice doth tyrannize over her caitrve and ſlave, not ſuffering him to uſethat 
which ſhe commanded him to winne and get, T hethird is this 3 That it cauſeth himto gather and heap 
»p riches, for ſome promoter or catch-poll, or elſe for atyrant,, orelſefor ſome wickgdand graceleſſe heir, 
whoſe nature and properties he doth repreſent and deſcribe very lively, Afterwards having concluded 
that Covetous perſons are herein eſpecially miſcrable3for that the one ſort of them uſe not their goods at all, 
ard other abuſe the ſame: he preſcribeththree remedies againſt this miſchievous maladie, T he firſt; That 
theſe who greedily gape after riches, have no more in effelt than they who ſtand comented wit hthat which 
is neceſſary for nature, The ſecond; That we are not to count them happy , who be richly furniſhed with 
things unprofitable, And thelaſt; That it is vertuc, wherein we ought to ground and ſeek for coment*, 
ment 3 for there it is to befound and not in riches, 
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a certain tall man, high of (tature, and having long arms and hands, commending him tor a 

frgular champion, and fit to a fight at buffers : A proper fellow he were (quoth he) if the 

earland or prize of the victory were hung on high, forto, be reached with the hand ; tem- 
blably ir may be ſaid unto them who eſteem ſo tughly and repute it a great feiicity to be pofleſſed 
of much fairlands, to have many great and ſtately houſes, to be furniſhed with nughty maſies and 
ſummes of money , in caſe teliciry were to be bought and ſold for coin, And yer a man ſhall ſee 
many inthe world , chuſe ratherrobe rich and wretched withall , than co give their ſilver for to 
be happy and bleſſed : bur ſurely ir is nor filver nor gold that can pur-haſe either repoſe of 
ſpigit void cf griefand anguiſh, or magnanimity, ne yer ſerled conſtancy and reſolution , xonfidence 
and ſufiſance , or contentment with our own eſtate, -Bea man never ſo rich , he cannor skill 
thereby to contemn riches , no more then the poſſeſſion of morethan enough workerh rhis inus; 
That we want nor ſtill, anddefire even things that be ſuperfluous, What other evill and malady 
then doeth our wealth and riches rid us from , ifit delivereth us not from avarice ? By drink men 
quench their thir{t by meat they lake their hunger, And hethar ſaid: 

Give Hipponax a cloak to keep him warm , 
For cold extream I ſhake, and may take harm, 

if there were many clothes hung or caſt upon him , would be offended therewith and fling them 
ſrom him ; bur this theirſtrong defire and love ofmoney , it is neither filver nor gold that is able 
ro quench: and leta man have never ſo much,yet he covereth neverthelefle ro havemoreſtill, And 
well it may be verified of riches which one ſaid ſometime to an ignorant and deceirfull Phyfi- 
cian ? 


FH Ippomachus, a great maſter of wreſtling and ſuch exerciſes of the body, hearing ſome to praiſe 


Your drugs and [alves augment my ſ:re, 

They make me ſicker than before, 
For riches verily, after that men have once mertherewith , (whereas beforethey ſtood in need of 
bread, of a competent houſe to put intheir heads , of mean raiment and any viands that come 
next hand) fillthemnow with an impatient defire of gold,filver,ivory,emeravds.horſes and hounds, 
changing and tranſporting their natural appetite of things needfull and neceflary,into a difordinate 
iuſt ro things dangerous, rare, hardto be gotten, and unprofitable when they to be had, For ne- 
ver 1s any man poor in regard of ſuch things as ſuffice nature; never doerth he take up money upon 
uſury, for to buy bimſelfmear , Cheeſe, bread or olives ; bur oneindebrerh himſelffor ro build a 
ſumpruous and (tarely houſe ; anorherrunnes indebt , becauſe he would purchaſe a grove of olive- 
trees that joyneth to his own land; one 1s engaged deeply in the uſurers books, by laying corn- 
grounds and whear-fields ro his own demains, another , hs he would be poſleſled of fruirfull 
ria {ome are endebred with buying mules of Ga/atia,and others,becauſerhey would-be ma+ 
fters 

Of luſty ſteeds, to win the prize 
y running 11 4 yYAce, 
With ratling noiſe of empty coa -h 5 
When it is d- awen apace, 

have caſt themſelves intothe bottomleſſegulf of obligations, conditions, covenants, intereſts, ſta- 
rutes, real gages andpayns : and afterwards ir cometh ro paſſe, that like as they who drinkwhen 
they benor drie.and ear withouta ſtomack, many times caſt vp by vomit, even that which they did 
eat & Irink when they were hungry and thirſty;even ſo, whenthey willneeds have ſuch things as be 
ſuperfluous and tono uſe, do nor enjoythe benefit of thoſe things that are needfull and neceſſary 
indeed, Lo what kinde of people thele be ! | 


AS 
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Asforthoie who are at nocolt, nor willlay out any thing,and notwithltanding they havemuch, 
yereyer cover more; a man. may rather marvell and wonder at them,jt he would but rememberthar 
which Ar/tipps was wont to lay:He thateateth much (quoth he)and drinkerh likewiſe much,and 
is never atished nor full,goeth to the Phyhcians, asketh cheir opinion what his diſeaſe and lixange 
indiſpoſition of the body might be , and withall craverh their countell for the cure and remedie 
thereof:but if one who hath tive fair bedf{eds already with the furniture thereto belonging & ſeekerh 
co make them ten; and having ten Tables with their cupboards of plate , will needs buy renmore; 
and for all that he 15 poſſeſſed of fair mannours and goodly lands, have his bags and coffers full of 
money,is never the bercer ſatisfiedbur (til gapeth atter morezbreaketh his fleeps,devil:ng and caſting 
as he lyeth awake, how to compaſle the ſame,and when he hath all, yet is henor full; ſuch an ore (1 
- ſay)never thinks chat he hath need of a Phyſician tocure his maladie or to diſ-ovr.e unto him from 

6.8: cauſe all this doth proceed, And verily aman may look,that of thoſe who arethirity ordinari- 
ly, he that hath nor drunk, willbe delivered of his thirtt ſoloonas he meereth with drink ; bur in 
Caſe ſuch an one as evermoredrinketh and powrerh in (i11],never giving over,yet neverthelefle con- 
tinueth dry and thirſty,we judge him t@ have no need of repletion, bur rather of. purging andeva- 
cuation;him (1 ſay) we appointforto vomity1s being nottroubled and diftempered upon any want, 
buc with ſome extraordinary heat or unkind acrimonies of humours that be with him ; evenſo ir is 
with thoſethat ſeek togerand gather goods: he that 1s bare and poor indeed, will haply give over 
ſeeking ſoſoon as he hath gor him an houſeto dwellin,or found tome treaſure.or mer with a'good 
friend co helphim to aſum of money: to make<lear with the uſorer , and tobe crofled our of his 
book :-but he that hath already more thanenough and ſufficient , and yet craveth more, ſurely it is 
neither god nor filver, that will cure him, neither hories, nor ſhcep , nor yet beeves will terre his 
rarn;need had he of purgation and evacuation, for poverty 1s not his diſeaſe, bur coverouineſſe and 
an unſatiable deſire of riches . proceeding from falſe judgement and acorrupt opinion thac he hath, 
which if a man doth not rid away out of his mind, as a winding gulf or whirl-pool thac 
is croſſed and overthwart in their way.they will never ceaſe to hunt afrer (uperfluicies,and ſeem to 
Rand in need thereot (thar is to ſay) rocover thoſe things which they know not whatto do with, 
When a Phyſician commeth intothe chamber ot a Patient, whom he ftinderh lying along in his bed 
oroaning and refuſingall tood, he rakerh him by the hand.teeleth his pulſe, askerh him certain que- 
tions and findingthat he hathno ague ; This is a diſeaſe (quoth he) of themind, and fo goerti his 
way 3 even ſo, when weſee a wordly mindedman altogerner (er upon his gers and gains, pining 
away, and even conſumed with the greedy worm of gathering goods, weeping, whining 
and {ighing at expenſes, and when any money.iSto go out of his purle , ſticking atno pain ard trou- 
ble, ſparing for no indignicy, no nnhoneſt and indire&means whatſoever | nor caring which way 
he goes to ivork , whether it be by hook or crook, ſo that he may gain and profic there- 
by ; having choice of houſes andtenements , lands lying inevery Countrey, droves, herds and flocks 
of cattell, a number of ſlaves, wardrobes of apparell and clothes of all forts : whar ſhall 
we ſay thatthis man is fick of , unleſle it be the povany es the foul? As for want of money and 
goods, one friend (as Menander ſaith) may cure and help with, his bountifull hand ; bur that 
penury and needinefle of the ſoul all the men in the world , that either live art this day , 
or.ever were before time, are not. able to ſatisfic and ſuthce: and therefore of ſuck Solo, fad very 
well, | 
Nb limit I! ety nor certain bonnd, men have 
| Of their ow to goods, but ſtill they cr av2, 
For, thoſe who axe wile and of found judgement are content with that meaſure andportion which 
nature hath ſer down and affigned for them;ſuch men know an end , and keep' themſelves within 
the center and circumference of their need and neceſſity onely, Bur this 'is a peculiar property 
that avarice hath by ir ſelf, For acovetous defire it 1s, even repugnant to ſatiery, and hindererh ir 
ſelf that ic never can haveſufficient, whereas all other defires and [ults areaidingand helpfull chere- 
to, For noman(Itrow)rhat is a glutton, forbeareth to eat a good morcel of mear for gormandiſe, 
nor drunkard abſtainerh from drinking wine upon an _—_— and loye that he hath rowine, as 
theſe coverous \wretches do, who ſpare theirmoney and will nor touch ir, rhrough a defire 6nd) 
that they have of money,: Andhow can-we otherwiſe think , bur ir were a piteous and lamentable 
Cale , yeazard diſeaſe next couſin to meer madneſle, if a manſhould therefore ſpare the wearing of 
a garment. becauſe he is ready to Chilland quake forcold,or forbearto touch bread, for thar heis al- 
moſt hunger-(tarved ; and even ſo not to bandle his goods becauſe he loverhthem : cerres , fucha 
one is inthe lame plight and pireous perplexity that Tkraſonides was,yho in a Certain comedie de- 
{criberh his own miſeries : 1 0r-1 

Art home it is within my power, 

I may enjoy it every howey : 

Iwiſh a thing as if I were 

In raging loveyet I forbeare: © 

When I have lockt and ſeal'd up all, 

Or elſe put forth by count andtale , 

My coin to brokers for the uſe, 

Or other f att ours whom I chuſe , bs 04. « - 
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I plod and plonder ſtill for more , 
Ihunt, I ſeth to feich inſtore, 
I chide and braul with, ſervants ming, 
The hasbandman and eke thehine 
I bring to count; ard then anon 
My debters all I call upon : 
By Dan Apolio zow / ſwear, 
Was any man that earth did bear, 
Whom thou hoſt ever known or ſeen , 
s In love more wretchedto have been? 
Sophocles being on atime demanded —_— by one of his friends , wherher hecould yet keep 
company with a womanif need were: God blefleme (quoth he) my goodfriend, talk no more of 
that I pray you, I am free from thoſe marters long fince, and by the benefit of mine old age, 1 have 
eſcaped the ſervitude of ſuch violent and furiousmilirefles, And verily it is a good and gracious 
gift, that our luſts and appetites ſhould end rogether with our firength and ability , eſpecially 1n 
thoſe delights and p.caiures , which as Alcexs ſaith neither man nor woman can well avoid, 
Bur thisis not to be found in avarice and deſire of riches ; for ſhe like a curſt , ſharp and ſhrewd 
quean , forceth indeed a man to get and gather, but ſhe forbidderh him withall to uſe and en- 
joy the ſame; {be tirreth up and provoketh his lufts, bur ſhedenierh him all pleaſure, Iremember 
thatin old time Straronicwus taxed and mocked the Rhodians for their waſttull and ſuperfluous ex- 
pences in this manner: They buiid tumpruouſly (quoth he) as ifrhey were immorrall and ſhould 
neverdie 3; but they tare at their 5oardsas though they had bur a ſmall while ro live, Bur theſe 
covetous milers gather wealth rogerner like mighty magnificoes , but they ſpend like beg- 
oerly mechanicals ; they endurethe- pain and travell of getting, andtaſte no pleaſure of the en- 
oying, 
; + <0 the Orator came one day to vifit Phocion, and found him at dinner; but ſeeing bur a lircle 
meat beforehim upon the Tavie , andthe ſame nothing fine and dainty , bur courle and fimple: 1 
marvell (quorh he) O Phocion how you can take up with ſoſborr a dinner and ſo ſmall a pitrance, 
con{dering the pains you do endure in mannaging the affairs of Stare and Common- wealth, Asfor 
Demad:s he dealt indeed witn government, and was a great man in the City withthe people, bur ic 
was all for hisbelly, and to furniſh a plenrifull board, infomnch as,ſuppoſing that the City of Arhens 
could nor yeeld him revenew & provifion ſufficient for to maintain his excefſive gormandiſe, he laid 
for cates and viRtuals out of Macedon , whereupon Antipater when he faw him an old man with a 
wrinkled and withered face , faid pleaſantly: That he had nothing left now bur his paunch and his 
tongue; much likeunto a Sheep, or ſome other'beiſt killed for a ſacrifice when all 1s eaten beſides, 
But thou njuſt vnbappy and wretched miſer,vvhe would not make a wonder at thee,confidering that 
thou canſt lead ſo bale and beggerly a life ; without ſociety of men or courrefie ro thy neighbours, 
nor giving ought to any perſon , ſhewing nokindnefle to thy friends, no bounty nor magnificence ' 
to the common: wealth, yer {ti]I doft aMict thy poor ſelf, lie awake all the night long. toil and moil 
likea drudge and hirehvg thy ſelf, hire other labourers for day-wages , lie in the wind for inheri- 
ranced, ſpeak men fair inhope co be their heir , and dtbaſe thy ſelfto all the worid, andcarenorto 
whom thou cap and knee tor gain, having I ſay ſo ſufficient means otherwile to live at eaſe (ro wit, 
thy niggardiſe and pinching parſmonie ) whereby thon mailt be diſpenſed for doing juit nothing, 
Itis reported of acertain Bizantine, who finding an adulterer in bed with his wife , who though 
ſhe were but foul,yet was i]-favoured enough.faid unto him:O miſerable carife,what neceſſity hath 
driven thee thus todo? what needs Saprazoras dowry ? well, go to : thon takeſt great pains poot 
wretch thou fillelt & [tirceſt che lead,chou kindleft the fire alſo undernentrit, Neceſflary it is in ſome 
ſorr.that Kings and Princes ſhould ſeek for wealth and riches , that theſe Governours alſo and De- 
puties under them ſhould be grear gatherers, yea, and thoſe alſo who reach at rhe higheſt places and 
aſpireto rule and ſovetaigndignities ingreat States and Cities; all theſe (I ſay )have need perforce to 
heap.up groſſe ſums of money,to the end that for their ambition,their proudport. pomp, and vain- 
;lorious humour, they might make ſumpruous feaſts, give largeſles, rerain a guard abont their per- 
ens, {end preſents abroad ro other States, maintain and wage whole armies, buy {laves to combat 
and fiphr ar ſharp tothe outtrance : butthou makelt thy ſelf ſo mnch ado, thou troubleRt and tor- 
menreſtborh body and mind , living like an Oiſter or a thell-ſnail, andfor to pinch and ſpare, art 
content toundergoand indure a!] pain and travell.cakitg no pleaſure nor delightin the world after- 
wards, no more thanthe Bain-keepers poor Afle which carrying billers andfagors of drie bruſh and 
{t1:ks ro kindle fire and to heatthe ſtouphes.is evermore full of ſmoak. ſoot, aſhes, and finders; bur 
hath no benefit at all of the bain,and is never bathed. waſhed, warmed, tmbbed, ſcoured, and made 
clean, Thus much I ſpeak in reproch and di{dain of this miſerable afſe-like avarice, this baſe rapipg 
and ſcraping together in manner of ants or piimires, 

Now there1s another kind of coverouſneſſe more ſavage and berſt-like, which they profeſle who 
ba-kbice and flander,raiſe malicious imputations forgefalie wils and reſtaments, lie in wait for heri- 
rages.cog and Coz en. and intermeddle in all matters.wil} be ſeen inevery thing,know all mens ſtates, 
buhe themſelves with many cares and troubles,count upon theit fingers ho many friends they have 
yet living, and when they have alldone, receive no fruicion or benefir by all the goods which they 
% have 
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havegocten together from all parrs with theirconning caſts and ſabr1!l ſhifes, And therefore like as 
we have in greater hatred and dereſtation vipers, the venemousflies Cantharides, and the ſtinging 
ſpiders called Philangia and Taranrale, chan either beares or lions, for that they kill folke and (ting 
them to death ; but receive no good or benefit at all by rhem when they are dead ;even ſo be thele 
wretches more odious and worthy to be hared of us, who by their miterable parumony and pin- 
ching do miſchiefe.than thoſe who by their riotand waltefuineſiebe hurtfull ro a Common-weale, 
becauſe they take and catch from others that which rhey themſelves neither will nor know how 
rouſe, Whereupon it isthar ſach as theſe when they have gorrenabundance, and are in manner ſull, 
reſt them fora while, and dono more violence as it were1n time oftruce and fſurceaſe of hoftiliry; 
much aſter the manner as Demoſthenes ſaid unto them who thonght that Demades hed givenover all 
his lewdnefle and knavery : O (quorh he) yon ſee him now full as hons are, who when they hare 
filled their bellies-prey no more for the lice untill they be hungry again; but ſuch coverous wrerches 
as be imployed in government of civillaffajres, and thatfor noprotir nor pleaſure at all which they 
intend. thoſe 1 ſay never reſt nor makeholiday, they allow themſelves no truce nor ceſſation from 
gathering and heaping more togerher ſill,as being evermore empty, and have alwaies need of all 
things though they have all, But ſome manperhaps will ſay: Theſe men (Iaflure yon) dofaveandlay 
up £oods in (tore tor their children and heirs after their death,unto whom whiles they bve they will 
part with nothing: If that be ſo,I cancompare them very well to thoſe mice and cars in gold mines, 
which feed upon rhe gold-ore, and lick up the' golden fand thatthe mines yeeld, ſo that men cannor 
come by the gold there, before they be dead & curup alljin manner of anatomies, But tell me (1 pray 
you ) wheretore are theſe ſo willing totreature up1o much money, and ſo great jubſtance, and leave 
cheſame totheir children, inhericors, and ſucceſſors after them ? I verily beleeve to this end, that 
thoſe children andheires alſo of theirs ſhould keep the fame {till for orhers likewiſe, and ſo to paſſe 
from hand to hand by delcent of many degrees ; like as earthen conduit-pipes by which water is 
conveyed into ſome citterne, withholdand reteine none of all che water that paſſeth chrough them, 
bur do tranſmirand ſend all away from chem, each one to that which is next, and reſerve none to 
them{elves; thus do they untill lomearile from withont, a meere ſtranger to the houle, one that 
is a ſycophant or very tyrant,who ſhall cur off this keeper of rhat grear ftock andrceaſure,and when 
he hath diſpatched and made a hand of himdrive and tutnethe courſe of allthis wealth and riches 
our of the uſuall channell another way 3 or ar leaſtwiſe untill it fall intothe hands ( as commonly 
menfſayirdoth) of the molt wicked and ungraciousimpe of that race, who will diſperſe and ſcatter 
that which others bave gathered, who will conſume and deyour all unchriftily, which his predeceſ- 
fors have gottenand ſpared wickedly: tor not only as Exripides ſaith, 
Theſe children waſtefull prove and bad, 
Whoſervile llaves for parents had, | 
bur alſo coverous carles and pinching penny-tathers leave children behind them that be looſe and ri- 
otous and ſpend-thritts ; like as Diogenes by way of mockery faid upon atime3 Thar it were better 
tobe a Megarians ram than his ſon 3 for wherein they would feemeto inftruct and informe their 
children, they fpoile and mar them cleane, ingrafting into theic hearrs a defire and love of money, 
reaching them to be coverous and baſe-mindedpinch-pennies,laying the foundation (as it were) in 
their heires of ſome ſtrong place or fort, wherein they may ſurely guard and keep their inheritance, 
And what good leſſons and preceptsbe theſe which they teach them : Gaineand ſpare, my ſon, ger 
and ſave; thinke with this ſelfe and make thine account that thou ſhale be efteemed in the world 
according tothy wealth & not otherwiſe, Bur furely rhis is norro inſtru& a child, but rather ro knic 
up faſt or tow up the mouth of a purſe that it may hold and keep the berrer whatſoever is pur into 
it, This only only is the difference thara purſe or njoney-bag becommeth foule, ſu'lied, and ill-a- 
vouring after that ſilver is pur ints ir; but the children of coverous perſons before they receive 
cher patrimonies or attaine to any riches, arefilled already even by heir fathers with avarice, and a 
nnvgry deſire after theit ſubſtance: and verily ſuch children thus nurtured reward their parents again 
for their ſchooling with a condigne fallary and-recompence,in that they love them not becauſe they 
ſhall receive much one day by them, bur hate then rather for that they have nothing from chem in 
preſent poſſeſſion already.for having learned this leſſon of them; Tocficeme nothing inthe world 
in comparton of wealth and riches, and roaime at nought elſe ii the whole courſe of their life, bur 
rogathor adeale of goods together, they repute the livesof their parents to be a blockin their way,, 
they wiſh inthei hearts that their heads were well laid, they do whart they can to ſhorten their 
lives, making this reckoning ; That how muctk time is added torheir old age; ſomuch they loſe of 
rheir yourhfallyeares,And this is the reaſon, why, during the life of their fathers,ſecrerl por under- 
hand they fteale ( after aſorr, by ſnatches ) theis pleaſure and enjoy the ſame: They wil make ſem- 
blance as if it came from other, when they gire away money and diſtribute it among their triends.or 
o:herwile ſpendit in their delights; whiles they catch ir privily from under the very wing of their 
patents, and whenthey goto heareandtake our rheir lefſons, they will be ſure topick their purſes if 
rhey can before they go away ; bur after their parents be dead and gone, when they have gotten 
into their hands the keyes of their coffers and fignets of their bags.thenthe caſe is altered. and they 
Enter into another coutle and faſhion of life: you ſhall have my young maſters then put onagrave 
and auſtere countenance,they willnot ſeemeto lavgh,nor be ſpoken to. or acquainted with any body; 


there 1s no talke now of annointing the body for any exerciſe, the racket 1s caſt afide, rhe rennis 
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court no more haunted, no \vreltling practiſed, no going tothe ſChooles either ofthe Academy or 
Lycenm.to heare the lectures and diipurations of Proteflors and who x6 wr But now the officers 
and ſervants be called to an audit and account ; now they are examined what they have vndertheir 
hands 3 now thewritings,biils, ob.igations, and deeds are ſought up and peruſed ; now they fall to 
argue and reaſon with their recelvers fiewards,tactors , anddedtors ; ſo ſharpe-ſert they are to their 
negotiations and affaires; fo full of cares and buſinefle, that they have no leiſure to take their din- 
vers or noon-mea es ; and it they ſup they cannot intend to go into the baine or hot-hovie betore 
it be late in thenight; the bodily exer-ilſes wherein they were brought up and trained in be laid 
down ; no {wimmivg nor bathing any more in the river Dirce; allſuch matters be caſt behind and 
cleane forgotten, Now it a man lay to one of thee: Will you go and heare ſuch a Philoſopher read 
a le&ture.or make a lermon: How can 1Igo ? (will he ſay againe) I have no while fince my tathers 
death, O miſerable and wretched man, what bath he left unto thee of all his goods, comparabie to 
that which be hath bereaved thee of, to wit, Repole and Liberty: bur is it notthy father ſomuch, 
as his riches flowing roundabout thee, that enyironeth and compaſleth thee ſo, as it hath gOtren 
che maſtery over thee ? this hath ſet foot vpon thy throat,this hath conquered thee; like unto that 
ſhrewd wite in He/iodzes, 

Who barnes a man without a match 

Or brand of ſcorching fire, 
Arndarieth him to gray-old age 
Before that time require, 

Cauling thy ſoule ( as it were) to be full of rivels and hoary haires before time, bringing with it ow 
king cares and tedious traxels proceeding from the love of money, and a world of affaires with® 
any repoſe,whereby thar IF proc aepaner tx worſhip and ſociable courteſie which ought to be 
in a man, are decayed and faded cleane to nothing, 

But what meane you fir by ail this ? (will tome one haply ſay unto me ) See you not how there be 
ſome that beſtow their wealth liberally with credit and reputation ? Unto whom Ianiwer.thus : 
Haveyou never heard what Ari/otle ſaid: That as ſome there ate who have no uſe at all of theiz 
goodsi{o there be others who abuſe the ſame 3 as if he ſhould fay ? Neither the one nor other was 
ſeemely and as it ought to be: tor as thoſe get neither profic nor honour by their riches, ſo theſe (u- 
Raine lofſe and ſhame thereby, Bur ler us conlider a little what is the ule of theſe riches which are 
thus much efeemed : Is ir nor ( I pray you ) to have thoſe things which are neceſſary for nature? 
Burt theſe who are ſo rich and wealthy above the relt, what have they more to content nature than 
thoſe who live in a meane and competent eſtate? Certes.riches(as T heophraſt# ſaith)is nor ſo great 
a matter that we ſhould loveand admire it ſo much, if it betrue that C alias the wea!thieſt perſon 
inall Athens and Iſmenras the richelt citizen of Thebes, uſe the lame things that Socrates and Epami- 
zondasdid, For like as Agathon baniſhed the flute, corner, and iuch other pipes from the ſolemne 
feaſts of men, and lent them ro women in their ſolemnities, ſuppoſing that the diſcourſes of men 
who arepre'ent ar the table are ſufhcient to entertaine mirth ; even ſo may he as well rid away out 
of houſes hangings, coverlets an carpets of purple,coltiy and ſumptuous tables,and all ſuch ſuper- 
Auities, who feeth that the great rich worldlings uſe the very ſame that poorer men do, I would 
not as Heſodrs faith ; 

That plough or helme ſhould hang in ſmoakg to dries 

Or painfull tillage now be /aid aſide, 

Nor works of oxe and mnle for ever die, 

Who ſerve our turnes to drawytotill, to ride 3 
Zur rather that theſe goldimirhs, turvers, gravers, perfumers, and cooks would be chaſed and ſent 
awayztoraſmuch as this were indeed an honeſt and civill baniſhment of unproktable artificers,as for- 
reiners,that may be ſpared out of a city, Now it itbe ſo,. that things requiſite tor the neceſſity of 
n:rurebecommonas well to the poore as rich, and that riches do vaunt and tand 1o much upon 
nothing elle bur {uperfluities, and that Scopas the Thefſalian is worthily commended in this 3 That 
being requeſted togive away and part with ſomewhat of his houſhold Ruffe which he might ſpare 
and have no need of : Why (quorh he ) in whatthingselſe conſiſterh thetelicity of thoſe whoare 
reputed happy and fortunate inthis wor!ld above other men, bur inthele ſuperfluicies that youſeem 
to aske at my hands, and notin ſuch as be neceflary and require ? If it be ſolſay, ſeethatyou be 
not like unto him that praiſeth a pompe and ſolemne ſhew of plaies and games more than life in- 
deed, which fandeth upon things neceſſary. The proceſſion and ſolemniry of the Bacchanales 
winch was exhibited tn our country, was wont in old time to be performed after a plaine 
homely manner, m-rrily, and with great joy : You ſhovld have ſeenthere one carrying a little bat- 
rell of wine, another a branch of a \inertree ; after him comes one drawing and plucking after him- 
a goat; then fojloweth another with a basker of dried figs ; and laſt of all one that bare in ſhew 
P/ a"us.that 15 to fay. the reigmblance of the genitall member of a man: but now adaies all chelece- 
remonies aiece piled, neglected,and in a manner not at ail to beſeene,ſuch atraine there is of thoſe 
tar carry veſlels ot gold and filver.\o many ſumptuovs and coſt'y robes, ſuch Rarely chariots, ric hly 
let out, are drivenand drawn with brave feeds mott ga'lantlydight, beſides the pageants, dumbe- 
ſhews, and maskes. that they hide and obſ-ure the ancient and trvepompe according ro the fir(t 1n- 
{urution ; andeicn loitis intiches 3 the things that be neceſſary and terve for uſe and profit are 
overwhelmed 
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everwhelmed and covered with needlefle toies and ſnperfluous vanities,and I affure you the moſt 
art of us be like unto young Telemachus,who for want of knowledge and experience, or rather in- 
deed for default of judgement and diſcretion when he beheld N:eftors houſefurniſhed wah beds,ra- 
bles,hangiogs, tapiltry,apparell,and well provided alſo of ſweer and pleaſant wines, never reckoned 
the maſter of the houſe happy for having ſuch good provihon of ſuch neceflary and profitable 
things : but being in Menelaw his houſe, andſeeing there ſtore of Ivory, gold, and filver, and the 
mertall E/eftram, he wasraviſhed and in an extafie with admiration thereof, and brake our in theſe 
words : 
Liks unto this the pallace all 
Within I judge to be, 
Of Jupiter that mighty god 
Who dwels in azure thie : 
How rich, how faire, how infinite 
Are all things which I ſee | 
My heart,as I do them behold, 
I5raviſh'dwond. renſly, 
But Socrates and Diogenes would have faid thus rather: 
How many wretched things are here ? 
H:w needleſſe all ard taine ? 
When I them view,1 laugh thereat, 
Of them I am not faine, 
And what faieſt thou fooliſh and vaine (ot as thou art ? Whereas thou ſhouldſt have taken from 
thy very wife her purple. ber jewels and gavdy ornaments, to the cyg that ſhe might no more long 
for ſuch (uperfluicy,nor run a madding after forreine vanities, far fercht and deare bought ; dolt thou 
contrariwile embelliſh and adorne thy houſelike a theatre, ſcaffold, and ſtage ro make a goodly 
fight for thole that come into the thew-phated Loe wherein lieth the {eli-iry and happineſle rhar 
riches bringeth.making a trim ſhew before thoſe, who gaze upon them,and ro reſtitie and report to 
others what they have ſeen ; ſet this ahde (rhat they benor theweTro al! the world ) there isno- 
thing atall therein to reckon, Bur it is not!o with remperance, with philoſophy, with the true 
knowledge of the gods, ſo far forth as is meet and behoovetull ro be known, for theſeare the ſame 
Rilland all one, alrhough every man atraihe not thereto, bur all others be ignorant thereof, This 
piety (Ifay )and _ hath alwaies a great light of her own, and reſplendant beames proper to ir 
telfe, wherewith it doth ſhine in the ſoule, evermore accompanied with a certaine joy thatnever 
ceaſeth to take contentment 1n her own good within,wherher any one ſee it or no, whether it be 
unknownto gods and men or no, itskilleth not, Of this kind and nature is vertue indeed, and 
rcuth,the beauty alſo of the Mathematicall ſciences, to wit. Geometry, and Aftrology ; unto which 
who will thinke that the gorgeous trappings and capariſons, the brooches, collars, and carkans of 
riches are any wales comparable, which ( ro ſayatruth ) are noberrer rhan jewels and ornaments 
g00d to trim young brides,and ſer out maidens forto beſeen and looked at.? Fot riches, if no man 
do regard, beho!d, and er theireyes on them (ro ſay a truth) is a blind thing of ir ſelfe, and ſenderh 
nolight ar allnor raies fromit ; forcertainly ſay : That a rich man dine and ſup privately alone, ot 
with his wife and ſome inward and familiar friends,he.troublerh not himſelte abourfurniſhing ofhis 
table with many ſervices, dainty diſhes, and feſtivall fare ; he ftinds not ſo much upon his golden 
cups and goblers, bur uſerh thoſe things which be ordinary, which go abour every day and came 
next hand, as well veflels as viands 3 his wife fits by his fide and beares him company, nor decked 
and hung with jewels and ſpangles of gold, not arrayed in purple, burin plaive atrireand ſimply 
clad ; but when he makes a teaſt ( that 1s to ſay ) ſets out a theater, wherein the pompes and ſhews 
are to meet and make a jangling noiſe rogerher, when the plaies are to be repreſented of his riches, 
andthe ſolemne traine thereot ro'be brought in place ; then comes abroad his brave furniture in- 
deed 3 then he ferchah our of the ſhip his faite chaufers and goodly pots; then bringerh he forth 
his rich three-footed tables ; rhen Come abroad the Lampes, Candleſtick, and Bran:hes of filver 3 
the lights arediſpoſedin order abour the cups 3 thecup-bearers, skinkers, and taſters are changed ; 
all places are newly dight and covered ; all thingsare then tired and removed that fay no ſunlong 
before 3 the ſilver plate, the golden veſſels, and thole that be ſerand enriched with precious ſtones 3 
to conclude.now there 15 no ſhew elſebur of riches ; at ſuch a time they will confeſſe themſelves and 
beknown wealthy, Butall this while whether a rich man ſup alone, or make a feaſt, remperance is 
away and true contentment, | 
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Of the naturall Love or Kindneſſe of Parents to 
| their Children. 


The Summary. 


Iſcly ſaidoxe, (whoſoever it was) That to baniſh amity and friendſhip from among men, were as 
V great hurt tothe ſociety of mankind, as to deprive them of the light and heat of the Sun: which 
being verified and found true inthe whole courſe of this life, and inthe maintenance of all eſtates 3 not 
without great cauſe Nature hath caſt and ſprink{ed the ſeed thereof in the generation and nouriſhment of 4 
race and linage, whereof ſhe giveth evident teſtimonies in brute beaſts, the better to move and incite us to 
our duty. That we may ſee therefore this precio ſeed and graine of amity, how it doth flower and fruttifie 
in the world, we muſt begin at the love and naturall kindneſſe of fathers and mothers to their children: 
For if this be well kept and maintained, there proceed from it an infinite number of contentments which 
do much aſſwage and eaſe the inconveniences and diſcommodities of our life, And Plutatch exring into 
this matter, ſheweth firſt in generality: That men learne (as it were) in the ſchoole of brute beaſts, with 
what affeftion they ſhou/d beget, nouriſh, and bring up their children: afterwards he doth particalariſe 
thereof, andenrich the ſame argument by drvers examples, But for that he would not have us thinks that 
he extolled dumbe beaſts above man ana woman, he ot ſcrveth and ſetteth down very well the difference 
that is of amities, diſcourſing in Food and mode$t termes 4s touching the generation and nurture of chil- 
dren,and briefly by the way re preſenteth unto us the miſerable entrance of man into this race upon earth, 
where he is to run his courſe, Which done, he proveth that the nouriſhing of infants hath no other cauſe 
and reaſon but the love of futhers and mothers ; he diſcovereth the ſource of this affeftion 3 aud for a con+ 
cluſion, ſheweth that what defett and fault ſorver may come between and be medled amoyg, yet it cannot 
altogether aboliſh the ſame, 


Of the natural Love or Kindneſſe of Parents to 
their Children. 


Hat which moved the Greeks at firſt roput overthe decifion-of their controverhes to for- 
raine judges,and to bring into their countrey ſtrangers to be their Umpires, was the diſtruſt 
and diffidencerhat they had one i>another, as if they confefled thereby that juſtice was 
indeed a thing receflary for mans lite, but ir grew not among them: And is notthe caſe 
evenſo as rouchingcertaine queſtions ditputable in Phi.oſophy ? For the deterrtining whereof, 
Philoſophers (by reaſon ot the {undry and divers opinions which are among them ) have appealed 
tothe nature of brute beafts,as1t wereinto afirange city.and remitted the deciding thereof to their 
properties and affe&tions,accordivg to kind,as being neither iubject ro partiall favour, nor yet cor- 
cupt,depraved,and poliuted, Now ſurely, a commonreproach this mult needs be to mans naughty 
nature and lewd behaviour ; That when we are in doubrfull queſtions concerning the greateſt and 
molt neceſlary points pertaining to this preſent lite of ours,we ſhould go and ſearch into the nature 
of horles, dogs. and birds for reſolution ; namely, how we ought to make our marriages, hoy to 
get children,and how to reate and nouriſh them after they be born and as it there were no figne (in 
a manner) or token of nature imprinted in our ſelves, wemult be faineto alledge the paſſions, pro- 
perties and affe&ions of brute beaſts, and to produce them for witnefles, to argue ard prove how 
much 1n our lite we tranſgreſle and go afide from the rule ot nature, when at our firſt beginning and 
entranceinto this world we find ſuch trouble, diſorder, and confuſion; for in thoſe dumbe beaſts 
beforeſaid,naturedoth retaine and keep that which is her ownand proper.fmple, ertire, without 
corrvption or alteration by any ſtrange mixture ; whereas contrariwile, it ſeemerh that the nature 
of man by diſcourſe of their reaſon and cuſtome together,is mingled and confuſed with fo many ex- 
travagant opinions & judgements.fert ſrom all parts abroad(much like unto oyle that commeth into 
pertumers hands )that thereby it is become manifold variable.and in every one ſeverall and particu- 
lar, and doth nor retaine that which is its own indeed proper and pecvliarto it ſelt; neither ought 
we tothinke ita ſtrange matter and a wonderfull that brute beaſts,void of reaſon, ſhould come nea- 
rerunto nature.andfo!low her ſteps better,than men endued with the gift of reaſon : for ſurely. the 
very lenlelefle plants herein ſnrpaſie thoſe beaſts beforeſaid. and obſerve better the inflin& of natures 
!or coni:dering that they neither conceive any thing by imagination nor haveany motion, affection, 
or inclinationat all; ſo verilyrhcir appetite (fuch as it is) vatieth nor. nor ftirreth to ard fro out of 
rnecompaſle of nature, by meanes whereof, they continue and : bide as if they were kept in 
bound within cloſe- priton, holdine on iii] in one ard the ſame courſe, and not fepping once out of 
that way wherein nature doth lead and condut them: as for beaſt s, they have not any ſuch great 
portion 
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ortion of reaſon to temper and molithe their naturall properties,neither any great ſubtilty offenſe 
and conceit.nor much detire of liberty ; but having many inſtinets, inclinations, and appetites, nor 


ruled by reaſon, they breake out by the meanes thereot otherwhiles, wandring alt ray,and running 
up and down, to apd tro, howbeir, tor th:2 moſt parr, not very tar out of order, bur they take ſure 
hold of nature ; much like a ſhip which iierh inthe rode at anchor, well may ſhe dance and be 
rocked up and down, but the 1s nct cariied away into thedeep at the pleature of the winds and 
waves 3 or much after the manner ot ar 2iie or hackney, travelling with bir and bridle, which go 
nor our of the right and freight way, wherein the matter or riderguideth them; wheres in man, 
even reaſon her ſelfe, the mulitis chat ruleth and commandeth all, tnderh our new curs (as it were) 
and by-wajes.making many farts and excyrions at her pleaſure to and fro, now here, now there ; 
whereupon it is that ſhe lcaverh no piaineand apparant print of natures tracts and tooting, 

Conhder 1 pray you in the firſt place the' marriages (if 1 may toterme them ) ot dumbe beaſts and 
reaſonleſle creatures 3 and namely, how therein they follow preciſely the rule and direQtion of na- 
ruce, To begin withal, they ttand not upon thoſe laws that provide againtt ſuch as marry not, bur 
lead a fingle life ; neither make they reckoning of the acts which lay a penalrcy upon thoſe that be 
late ere they enter into wedlock,like as the citizens under Lycxrgrs and Sclon,who ttood in awe of 
the ſaid atutes 3 they feare not ro incur the infamy which tollowed thoſe perſons that were bar- 
ren and never had children; neither do they regarg and teeke atter the honours and prerogatives 
which they attained, who were fathers of three children, hkeas many of the Romans do at this 
day,who enter into the ſtate of matrimony.wed wives,and beger children, nctto the end that they 
might have heires to ipherit their lands and goods, but that they might themſelves be inheritors ard 
capable of dignities and immunuries, But ro proceed unto more particulars,the male doth afterwards 
deale with the female inthe act of generationnot at all rimes; tor that the end of their conjunction 
and going together 15 not groſle pleature ſo much, as theengendring of young and the propagation 
of their kind: and therefore at a certaine ſealon of the year,to wit,the veryprime of the ſpring,when 
as the pleaſant winds ſo apt for generation dogently blow,and the temperature of che aire isfriend- 
ly unco breeders, commeth the female tull lovingly and kindly coward her fellow the male, even 
of her own accord and motion (as it were) trained by the hand of rhar fecrer inftin& anddefre in 
nature ; and for her own patrr, ſhedoth what ſhecan ro wooe and tollicice him to regard her, as well 
by the ſweer ſent of herfleſh, as alſo by a ſpeciall and pe-uliar ornament and beauty of her body, 
ſhewing her ſelte freſh and cheeretull, full ot dew and verdure of greene herbes, pure and near 1 
warrant you 3 inthis manner doth ſhe preſent her ſelfe unto the male and courteth him : now 
when ſhe perceives once that ſhe is ſped and hath conceived by him, ſhe leaverh him and retireth 
apart in good ſort full decently; and then her wholecare is to provide for that which ſhe goeth 
withall,forecaſting hoy tobe delivered of irinduetime, and bechwking howto ſave, preſerve, and 
reare it whenir is fallen and broughr forth, And cerres itis not poſſible ro expreſle ſutficiencly and 
worthily the particulars thatare done by thele dumbe crearures(bur only this, thatevery thing pro- 
ceedeth from the renderloveand aftettion which they have rorheic young ones) in providence, in 
patience, in abſtinence, 

We all acknowledge the Bee tobe wiſe, we call her ſo, we celebrate her namefor producing and 
working ſo diligently that yellow honey, yea, and wellatrer in praiſing her, teeling as we do the 
ſweerneſle of the ſaid honey,how it tickleth and concenterh our tongue ardrafie ; and all this while 
what one is there of us that makerh any account of the witdome, war, and arrificiall ſubriley that 
other creatures ſhew,as well in the bringing forth their young, as the foſtering and nurture of them ? 
For firſt and formott do but confider rhe fea-bird called Alcyon, no ſooner doth ſhe perceive her 
ſelte ro be knit wich egge, bur ſhe talleth-preſently to build her neft, ſhe gathereth rogether rhe 
chine-bones of a cerraine ſea-fiſh, which the Greeks call Bexiyn, that is to lay, the ſea-needle,rtheſe 
the coucheth. plaicerh, winderh,and interlacerh one within another, ſo artificially working theſame 
and weaving them cloſe togerher in a round and large forme, after rhe manner of a fiſhers leape or 
weele net ; and when ſhe hath knit and fortified rhe ſame exactly with many courſes of the ſaid 
bones driven and united joyntly together in good order, ſhe expolerh it full againſt inungation and 
daſhing of the ſea-waves, to the end thatrhe ſuperficiall our-fide of che worke beaten upon gently 
and by little and little with the water, being thickned and felted thereby might be more ſolid and 
firme, and ſoitproveth indeed; for to hard it groweth by this meanes that ſcarcely any ſtone can 
cruſh 1t, ot edged inftrument of iron cleave it 3 bur that which is yet more wonderfull, themourh 
and entry of the ſaid neſt is compoled and wronght proportionably juſt ro the meaſure and bigneſle 
of the bird Alcyon aforeſaid, ſo as no creature bigger or leſſe than her ſelfe,no nor the very lea (as 
men ſay) nor theleaſt thing in the world cangetinto it, And will you ſee moreover what kindnefſe 
and naturall affe&tion theſca-weehils or ſea-dogs do ſhew unto their lictle ones? They breed theic 
young whelpes or kirlings alive within their bellies, and when they lift letchem forth and ſuffer 
them to run abroad for relieſe and rogertheit food, and afterwards receive them into their bodies 
againe, encloſing them whiles they be aſleep themſelves, cheriſhing them couched in their bowels 
and wombe, The ſhe-beare, a moſt fell,ſavage, and cruell beaſt, bringerh forth her young whelps, 
without torme ortaſhion, unknitand unjoynted, having nodiſtin& limbs or members ro be ſeene ; 
howbeit with her rongue,as it were With a tooleand inſtrument forthe purpoſe. ſhe keeperh (uch a 
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'1cking of them, ſhe tormerh and faſhioneth thoſe membranes wherein they were lapped in her 
wormbe 
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wombe in ſuch ſort, that ſhe ſeemerh not only ro have brought forth her young, but alſo to have 
wrought them afterwards workeman-Ilke to their ſhape and proportion, As tor that lion Which 
Homer deicribeth inthis wile, 
Who leading forth his tender whelps * 
To ſetke abroad for prey 
In forreſt wide 3 0 ſooner meets 
With hanters in the way, 
But looking ſterne with bended brows 
Which cover both hzs eyes, 
He makes aſtard, ardthem affront? 
I: fierce and thre atning wiſe, | : 
Thinke you not by this del. ription that he relembleth one who is bent to capitulate and Rand upon 
x rermes of compoſ-tion with the hunters for to ſave the life of his little ones ? To ſpeake in a word, 
this tender love and affection of beaſts toward their young, makerh them that otherwiſe be timo. 
rolis,hardy,and boid ; thoſe that be low and idie by nature, labcrions, and painful; andſuch as of 
themielves are greedy and 1avenous, to be ſpare and temperate in their feeding, like as the bird 
whereof the ſame Homer ſpeaketh, 
Which brings in mouth unto her neſt, 
Such food as jhe abro. d 
Conldget to feedher nakedyoung, 
And doth her ſelfe defraud, 
For content ſhe is even with her own hunger to nouriſh her little ones, and the ſamefood or bait 
that ſhe hath for them, being ſo necre as 1t1s unto her own crazy and gefier, ſhe holderh cloie and 
fat in her bill, for feare le ſhe might ſwallow it down the throatere ſhe were aware 3 
Or lke the buch running avout 
Her young whelps,at the fi ght 
Of ftrangers.ba'es a:d arkes apace, 
4nd ready is to fight, 
No doubt the feare which ſhe hath lelt her little ones ſhovld rake harm redoubleth her courace,and 
maketh her more hardy and angry than before: asfor thepartridges when they be aid for by the 
fowler, together with their cov1e ot young birds, they iufter chem ro flie away as well as theycan, 
and make ſhift ro ſave themſelves,but the 0:d rowens full ſubtilly ſeeme to wair the comming ot the 
ſaid hvnrers,abiding untill they approach neare unto them, and by keeping abour their feer, traine 
them (t1l] away after + nrayeny e+er as itwere to be caught ; now when the fowler ſhall ſeeme to 
reach unto them with his hand, they will cuna littie. or take a ſhorr flight from himzand then they 
ſay againe, putting him innew hope of hisprey and booty, which every foor he thinketh to rake 
with his hand: thus theyplay mo. k- holiday with the fowlers, and yer wuth ſome danger tothem- 
ſelves for the ſaſety of their young, untill they have trained them a great way off who ſought for 
their lives, Our hens, which we keep about our houſes ſo ordinarily, and have daily in our eyes, 
how carefully do they look unto their young chickens whiles they receive tome under their witgs, 
which they ſpread and hold open ior thenoncethat they may creep in ; others they ſuffer to mount 
upon their backs, gently givirg them leave to climbe and ger up on every fide, and they do nor 
without great joy and contentment, which they reftifie by a kind ot clocking and ſpec iall noiſe that 
they make at ſuch a time 3 if whenthey be alone withour their chickens, and have no feare but for 
themſelves a dog or a ſerpent come in their way, they flie from them 3; let their brood be abour 
chem when ſuch danger is preſented.it is wondertuil how ready they wall be ro defend the ſamezyea, 
and to fight for them, even above their power, Do we thinke now that nature hath imprinted ſuch 
affections and paſhons in thele living creatures, for the great care that ſhe hath ro maintaine the 
race and poſterity(as it were) of hens,dogs, or beares 3 or do wenot rather make this conſtruction 
of it.char ſhe ſhametrh, pricketh, and woundeth men thereby when we reaſon and diſcourſe thus 
within our ſelves;that theſe things be gocd examples for as many as follow them, and the reproa- 
ches of thoſe that have no ſenſe or feeling of naturall affe&tion; by which no doubt they do blame 
and accuſe thenature of man only, as it ſhe alonewere not affectionate without ſome hire and re- 
I could skill of love bur for gaine and profit ? for admired he was in the theaters that thus 
ipake firlt: 


For hope of gaine one mas willlove another, 

T ake itt away.what one will love his brother ? 
This is the realon(accordingtothe opinion and doctrine of Epicyrus )that the father affeReth his 
ilon.the mother is render over herch1id, and children likewiſe are kind unto their parenrs: bur ſet 
cale thar brute bealts could both ſpeake and underſtand language. in ſome open theater and that one 
cal:ed ro meer together a ſufficient aſſembly ot beetes. hories, dogs.and fowles.certes if their voices 
were demanded upon this point now in queſtion, he would ſer down in writing, and openly pro- 
nounce, that neither birches loved their wheipes, normares their foles, hens their « hickens, and 0- 
ther foules their little birds in re!pect ofany reward bur treely 8 by the inſtinct of natvre: and this 
would be found a true verdi& of bis juſtified and verified by allchole pafhons and afte&ions which 
are obſerved in them: and what a ſhame and infamy unto mankind is this to grant and ayouch, 
chat 
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that the a& of generation in brute beaſts, their conceprion,their breeding, their painſull delivery of 
their young,and the carefull feeding and cheriſhing of them be natures works meerly,and duties of 
gratury;and contratiwile that in men they be pawns given them for lecurity of intereſt, hires.gages, 
and earneſt pennies reſpective to ſome profit and gain which they draw alterthem?Bur{urely as this 
project is not true , {o it 1s not worth the hearing, for nature verily as inſavage plants and trees, 
to wit, wild vines, wild figge-trees, and wi.d olives ſhe doth ingeneratecertain raw and unperfect 
rudiments , (ſuch as they be) of good and kind fruits; ſo ſhe hath createdin brute bealts a naturall 
love and affe&tion to their young, though the ſame be nor abſolute nor tully aniwerable tothe rule 
of juſtice, ne yet able to paſſe tarther than the bonds and limits of —_—_ As for man, alivi 
creature, endued and adorned with reaſon, created and madefor a civill ſociety , whom ſhe hath 
brought into the world for to obſerve lawes and juſtice, to ſerve,honour and _y the gods,to 
found Cities and govern Common-wealths,and therein to exerciſe and pertorm all © hces ot boun- 
ty; him ſhe hath beſtowed upon noble, generous, fair and fruitfu!l ſeeds of all theſe things, to, wit,a 
kind love and tender affection toward his chi:dren;and theſe ſhe followeth fill,and periitterh there- 
in , which ſhe infuſed rogether with thefirtt principles and elements that went-tothe trame of his 
body and ſou] : tor nature beivg every way pertect. and exquiſite, and namely,in this inbred loveto- 
ward infants, wherein there wanteth nothing that is neceſſary, neither from ir is ought to be takem 
away as ſuperfluous; It hath nothing (as Era/ſtrarus was wont to lay) vain, frivolous and upprofi- 
table, nothing inconſtant,and ſhaking to and tro, inclining now one way,andthen another, Far in) 
the firſt place, as touching the generation ot many, who is able to expreſle her prudence ſufficiepely? 
neither !1aply may it hang with the rule of decent modeſty to be over-curious and exquiſite in deli- 
vering the proper names and tearms thereto belonging: tor thoſe naturall parts ſerving inthat a& of 
generation OE ncenaicn ſecret as they be and hidden » ſo they neithercan well, nor would Wil- 
lingly be named but che compoſition and framing thereof, lo aptly made for che purpoſe, chediſpo- 
fition and ficuation likewiſe ſo convenient , we ought rather to conceive in our mind than utter in 
ſpeech. 

"Lakes thercfore thoſe privy members to our private thoughts, paſſe we tothe confeCtion, dil- 
poſition and diſtribution of the milk,which is cient ro ſhew mott evidently her providence, in- 
duſtry and diligencesfor che ſuperfluous portion of blood which remainett. ina womans body,over 
and abore that which ſerveth tor the uſe whereunto it is ordained, floting up and down within her 
afterwards,for defe& or teeblenefle of ſpirits wandereth (as it _ toandtro, andis a burden to 
her body;bur at certain ſer-times and dayes, ro wit, in every monthly revolution, nature iscarefull 
and diligent to open certain ſcluces and conducts,by which the faid ſuperfluous blood doth void and 
paſſe away. whereupon ſhe doth nor onely purge and lighten all rhe body beſides, bur alto cleanſerh 
the matrice. and maketh it like of a piece of ground brought in order and remper.apt to receive the 
plovgh, & defirous of the feed afterir in due ſeaſon : now whenit hath once conceived and retained 
the ſaid ſeed,ſo as rhe ame take root and be knic, preſently itdraweth irſelffirait andcloſe together 
round , and holderh the conception withinir 3 for the navill (ag Democritzs faith) being the firſt 
thing framed within the matrice, & ſerving in ſtead of an anchor againſt che wav ing and wander! 
of it to and fro,holdeth ſurethe fruit conceived, which both ney groweth and hereafter is to be de- 
livered (as it were)bya ſure cable and irong bough , then alſo it Koppeth and ſh utrerh up the ſaid 
r1vulers and paſſages, of thoſe monethly purgations; and taking the foreſaid blood, which otherwiſe 
would run and void by thofe pipes and condu&s.it makes uſe thereof for to nouriſh,and (as it were) 
ro water the infant , which beginneth by this time to take ſome confiſtence and receive ſhape and 
form,ſo long,untill a certainnumber of dayes which are neceſſary for the full growth the reof with- 
inbe expired ; ar which time it hath need to remove fromrhencefor a kind of nutriment elſe-w here 
1n anotherplace; and then divercing the ſaid courſe of blood with all dexterity and a skilfull hand 
(no gardener nor fountainer in drawing of his trenches and channels with all his cunning ſo artifi- 
ciall) and employing it from oneule to another, ſhee hath certain ceſterns (as it were) or fountain- 
heads, prepared of purpoſe from a running ſource moſt ready to receive that liquor of blood quick- 
ly, and not withour ſome ſenſe of pleaſure and contentment; bur withall, when it is received, the 
havea power and faculty,by a mild heat ofthe naturall ſpirits within them,and with a delicare a 
feminine tendernefle, ro cencoR, digeſt, change and convert it into anothernature and quality, for 
that the paps have within them naturally , the like remperature and diſpoſition anſwerable unto it: 
now theſe teats which ſpout our milk from the cocks of a condu&t,are fo framed and diſfpoſed,thart 
It loweth not forth all at once. neitherdo they ſend ir away ſuddenly : but narure hath ſo placed the 
dve, thar as it endeth one way in a ſpongeous kind of fleſh full of ſmall pipes , and made of pur- 


pole :otranſmir the milk,and ler ir diſtill genrly by many lictle pores and (ecrer paſſages.ſo iryeeld- 


eth a nipple in manner ofa taucer,very fit and ready for the little babes mouth; about which to nuz- 
zle and nndgel with it pretty lips it taketh pleaſure,& loveth to be tugging & lugging of it;burtro no 
purpole and without any fruit of profit at all, had nature provided ſuch tools and inftrumentsfor ro 
engender and bring forth a child; ro no end(1 fay)had ſhe taken ſo good order.uſed ſo great induſtry, 
diligeneand forecaſt , if withall ſhehad nor imprinted c—_— of mothers a wonderfull love 


and affection, yea,and an extraordinary care over the fruit oft 
world: for 


ir womb,when it is born into the 


% 
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Of creatures all which breath and walk, 
pon the earth in fight, 

None «© there wretched more than man 
new born into this light, 


And whoſoever ſaith thus of a young infant newly coming forth of the mothers womb, maketh td 
lie at all,butſpeaketh trach; fornothing is there fo imperfeR, ſo indigent and poor, fo naked, ſo de- 
formed , ſo toul and impure, than is man to fee preſently upon his birth , conſidering that ts 
him (#1 manneralone) nature hath not given ſo much as a clean paſſage and way into his light {6 
furred he isall over and polluted with blood , fo fwl offilth and ordure , when he encrerh into the 
world reſembling rather a creature freſh killed and ſlain; than newly borty that no body 1s willing 
to rouch,to take up,to handle.dandle,kifle and cp it, butſuch as by narvre are lead to love it: and 
therefore, whereas in all other living creatures , nature hath provided thar rheir udders and paps 
ſhonld be ſer benearh under their bellies,in a woman onely,ſhe ath ſeated them aloft in het breaſts, 
asa \ery proper and convenient place, where ſhe may more readilykifſe , embrace, coll and huggle 
her babe whileir ſuckerh;willing thereby to ler us underſtand,that the end of breeding, bearing and 
rearing children, is not gain and profit,bur pure love and mecraffetion,Now.ifyou would ſee this 
more plainly proved unto you , propoſe (1 you pleaſe) and call ro remembrance the women and 
men both inthe old world , whoſe hap was either firſt ro bear children , or to ſee at) infant newly 
botn; there was no layy then to command and compell them ro nouriſh and bring uþ their young 
babes ; nohope at all of reciprocall pleaſure or thanks attheir hands rhat induced! them3 no expe- 
&anceof reward andrecompence another day to be payed from them , as due debt for their cafe, 
ins and coſt about them: nay,if you go tothat, I might ſay rather: That mothers had ſome reaſon 
rodeat hardly with rheir youvrg intants, and to bear in minde the injuries that they have done then, 
inthat chey endured ſuch dangers and(o great pains for ther : 
"As namely when the painfull throwes 
asſharp as any dart , 
In travell pinch a woman neer , 
and pierce herto the heart : 
Which midwives, Junoes danghters then, 
do put her to, poor wretch\ ? 
With many a pang, when with their had 
they make h er body ftretch, 
Burour women ſay; It was never Howerw (ſurely) who wrote this;but Homer rather : that is to 
ſay,ſome Poerreſle or woman of his Poericall vein,who had been her ſelf at inch a bufwets,end4d 
the dolorous pangs'of child-bitth,or elſe was even rhen in labour,and upon the point to be delawes 
red,feeling a mixture of bitrer and ſharp throwes in her back. belly and flanks, when ſhe powred our 
cheſe ver{es:bur yer, for allthe forrow and dearbargain that a mother hath of it, this kind and nary« 
rall love dorh ſtill ſo bend, incline and lead her , that notwithſtanding ſhe be in a hear(till upon 
her travell,full of pains and after-throwes,panting, trembling and ſhaking for very anguiſh, yer ſhe 
eQeth nor her ſweet babe, Hor windeth or ſhrinketh away fromit; bur ſhe turneth roward ir, 
ſhe makerh ro it, ſhe ſmilerhand laugheth uponit,ſbe uketh it into herarms , ſhe hugleth ic in 
her boſome.,and kifſeth it full kindly: neirheral! this whiles gathereth ſhe any 
profit, bur painfully (God wor) and carctully 
She lapps it thenin raggs full ſoft 
With ſwadling bands ſhe wrapt it oft , 
By turnsſhe cools and keeps it warm, 
Loth is ſhe that it ſhould take hary : 
And thus aſwell by night as day , 
Pains after pains ſhe taketh ay, 


Now tell me (I pray you) what reward], recompenſe and profit do wemenreap for all chis trouble 
and painfull hand abour their little ones? None at all (ſurely) forthe preſent, and as lirtle in forure 
expectanceanother day , conſidering their hopes areſo farre off, andthe fame ſo uncertain, The 
husbandman that diggerh and laboureth about his vine at the Xquinox in the Spring , prefſeth 
grapes out of it and maketh his vintage at the Xquinox of the Aurumn, He that ſowerh his com 
whenthe ſarres called Pl:;ades, do couch and go down, reapeth and hath his harveſt afterwards 
whenthey riſe and appear again; kine calve, mares foal, hennes hatch.and ſoon afrer there comerh 
profit oftheir calves, their colts and their chickens : but the rearing and education of amanislabo- 
rious,hiserowth is very ſlow and latezand whereas long itis erehe cometh roproof'and make ary 
ſhew of vertue, commonly molt fathers die before that day, MNeocles lived nor ro fee thenoble 
victorie before Salan that Themſtocles his ſonne atchieved :neither ſaw Milrzaltes the happy day 
wherein Cimon his ſonne won the field ar the famous battell neer the river Exyynidon : Xantippts 
was not ſo happy as to hear Pericles his ſonne, 'out of the Pulpir preaching and making orarions to 
the people ; neither was it thegood fortune of Ariſtoxto bearany of his ſonne Plato's tefures an" 
diſputacions in Philoſophie:the fathers of Euripides and Sophocles,two renowmed Poets,nevet knew 
of the victories which chey obreined,for pronouncing and rehearſing their Tragedies in open Thea- 
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they might hear them peradventure when they werelittle ones to tammer,ro liſpe. to ſpel and 
_ ſyllables together or toſpeak broken Greek , and that was all, Bur ordinary & is _ 
| to ſee, hear , and know when their children fall ro gaming, revelling , masking , and 
banquetting , todrunkenneſle , wanton love, whoring, and ſuch ike miſdemeanors. So as in 
this regard this one Mot of Exenw in an Epigram of his ; deterveth to be praited and. re- 
membred, Hp : | . | 
See how great pains all fathers nndergo y n ' 
What daily griefs their children put them to, ' .' | 
And yet for allthis,fathers ceaſenor (ill ro nouriſh and bring up children,and (ach moit of all who 
Rand leaſt in need of their children another day; for a meer mockery it were, and a ridiculous thing 
if a man ſhould ſuppoſe; thar rich and wealthy men do ſacrifice untothe gods.and make great joy at 
the nativity and birth of their children, becauſe thar one day they (hall feed and tuitain chem in their 
old age,and interre them after they be — 1t may be ſaid, they rejoyce thusand 
be ſoglad ro have and bring up children , forwhar nieWEy nld leave none heirs behind 
themzas who would ſay, it wereſo hard a matter to find our and'meet with thoſe that would be 
willing to inherite the lands and goods of firangers.Cerres the {lands of the ſea,the little mores in the 
ſunne raiſed of duſt, the feathers of birds ,;rogether withtheir variable nores, be nor ſo many in 
number.as there be men that gape after heritages,and be ready to ſucceed others in their livings. Da- 
»aus (whos they ſay was the father of 50, daughters) it his tortine had been to bechildletle #1 
doubr not bur he ſhould have had more heirs than ſo to have parted his goods and ftate-am 
them, and thole verily after another lorcrhan the heirs ot his own body, For children yeeld their 
parents no thanksar all for being their inherirours , neither in xegard thereot do they any ſervice, 
duty, or honour untothem 3 forwhy ? they expect and look tor theanheritance asathivg due of 
right belonging unto them : but contrariiviie you hear how :thoſe ftrangers that hang and 
himc about 2 man who hath no children, mub like to thoſe in the Comardies linging this 
{on | | 
v O fr, no wight ſhall do you any harm , 
I will revenge your wrongs ard quarrels ay: » 
Hold hereythree- half-pence good to keep you warm; 
| Pur ſe it aArinktt,fing wo and care. away, | 
As forthat which Emripides ſaith , | 

T heſe worldly goods procure mens friendsto.chnſe, 

| And credit meſt; who then willthem refuſe? . _ . 

It is nor ſimply and generally true, unleſle ic be to. thoſe that. haveno children tor ſuch. indeed are 
ſure to be invited and feaſtedby the rich;lords and rulers will make court and be ſerviceable ro ſuch, 
for them great Oratours and Advocates willplead at the bar without fee y and give their counſel 

atis, - 

4 How mighty is a richman with each one , 

So long as his next heir is known to none? ; 
whereas you ſhall ſee many inthe world,who before time ha\ing a number of triend: and honour 
enough,and no ſooner had alictle child born unto them, bur they 1oRt'all their triends,credir, and re- 
putation at once, fo that by this reckoning the having of children maketh nothing ar all ro the au- 
thority of their parents, ſothat in regard thereof, it 1s not that they-do ſo love their children; bur 
ſurely the cauſe of this their kindneſle & affeion proceedeth alrogerher from nacnre and appeareth 
no leflein mankind than in wildbeaſts : Howbeic otherwhiles this naturall love aſwell asmany 
other good qualities in men,are blemiſhed and obſcured by occation of vice that buddeth up after- 
wards; like as we ſee wilde briers, buſhes and brambles to ſpring np and grow among good and 
kind feeds , for otherwiſe we might aſwell collect and ſay.that mentove nor themſelves becauſema- 
ny cut their ownthroats, or wiltully fall down head-long from Reep rocks and high places, For Oe- 

1Pius 
With bloody hand his own ete-lids did force, 
And pluthed out his cies uponremarce, 

Hegefias diſputing and diicourfing upon a time of abſtinence , cauſed many ofthis audirours and 

(cholars to pine themſelves to death, 
Such accidents of many ſorts there le , 
Permitted by the gods we daily [ce. q, 

Bur all of them like as thoſe other paſſions and maladies of the mind betore named , tranſporta 
man our of his own nature, and put him beſide himſelf,ſo as they reftifie againſt cheml(elves,that this 
1s true, andthat they do amiſle herein 3 for if a Sow havivg farrowed a little Pigge, devour it when 
the hath done, or a Birch chance torear inpieces aP py or whelp of her own litter, preſently men 
areamazed at the hght thereof, and wonderfully affrighted , whereuponthey ſacrifice untothe oods 
certain expiatory-ſacrifices , tor to divert the finifter przlages thereof , as taking it ro be a prodi- 
g10us wonder; confeffing thereby, thar it is a property givew-to all living creatures, even byrhein- 
{tin& and inſtitution of nature; To love, foſter and cheriſh the fruit of their own bodies : ſofarre is 
It from them to deſtroy the ſame, And yer, notwithfanding her corruption and depravation in this 

al: Likeasinmines,the gold(although it be mixed with much clay,and furredall over with _ 
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; littereth thorow the ſame, and is to be ſeen afarre oft;even ſonatnreamid the molt des 
_ GG corrupt paſhons that we have,ſheweth a certain love and tender affedtioney 
lircle ones. Toconclude , whereas the poor many times make NO Care At allto nouriſh and'rear up 
their children , it is for nothing elle bur becauſe they fear,lelt having nor to good bringing up-nor 
o civill education as they ought, they ſhould proove ſervilein behaviour, unraughr, unmannerly 
rude,and void of all good parcs;and judging (as they do ) poverty to be the extremity of all mileries 
that can befall to man,rheir heart will not ſerve them to leave unto their children this heredicary ca- 
lamityzas a moſt grievous and dangerons diſcale, 
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Of the Plurality of Friends. 
The Summary. 


N certain diſcourſes going before , it appeareth what a benefit and good thing friendſhip is, Andnow 
I Plutarch addeth thereto a cert ain correttion very neceſſary , in regard of our nature which is given M- 
waies to bind unto extremities , ardnot able long to hold the golden meane, Like as therefore it bewray- 
eth a miſerable yrre tched, ard ciirſed mud, to be deſirons for to lead a life without a: quiairt ance and fa 
miliarity with ary perſon 3 even ſo to make friends (4s they ſay) hand vver head, andinpow every oecafy- 
on is peradventure unpoſſible, but ſurely not expediem, Our Anthor therefore, willing toreforme this 
diſordina:e affeftion that is in n;any, who becauſe they hould have a number of frientls,” oft entumes have 
n0: one aſſured, (ſheweth that it is farre better for aman to ge: one faſt and faith full friend, than a great 
multitude of whom he cannot wake any cer: aine account 3 propounding as aremedy for this coverous 
mind of entertaining ſuch aplurals. y of friends, the examples of thoſe who are contemtedwith few, and 
by that meanes thinke their eſtate more ſure and ftedfaſt, Afrer this, he treateth of the choice of friends, 
but efpecially of one, Then diſcourſeth be of that which is requiſite intrae friendſhip, anrexingthere- 
to many proper and apt fimilitudes, which repreſent as well the benefit that foneere affettion bringerth, 
a5 the hurt which commeth of fained and counterfeit amity, This done, he proveth, that to emtert aine a 
number of friends,ir a very hard matter, 'yea, and unpoſſible 3 for that a man is not able to converſe with 
them, nor to frame ad ſort with thens all, but that he (hall procure himelfe enemies on all ſides: and 
when he hath enriched and adornedthe ſame wit h notable examples, he proceedeth rodeſeribe what uſe # 
man is to make of friendſhip, andwithwhat ſort and condition of men he ought to joyne »n iamvigy* but this 
is the concluſion ; That an honeſt and vertuous man cannot quit himſelfe well, and performe his dewoirg 
#711 0 many friends at once, 


Of the Plurality of Friends. 


Ocrates upon a time demanded of Menon the Theſlalian, who was efteemed very ſufficient 
all licerature, and a great ſchoole-man, exerciſed in Jong practice of difpurations, end 

named tobe one (as Empedecles ſaith) who had attained to the very height and perfe- 

&ion of wiidome and learning, what vertne was; and when he had anfwered readily and 
boldly enough, in this wile : There is a verrue ( quoth he ) of a young child, and of an old gray 
beard; of a man, and of awoman; of a magiſtrate, and of a private perſon ; of a mafter, and 
of a ſervant: 1 con you thank ( quoth Socrates againe, replying unto him ) you have done ir very 
well: Iasked you bur of oneverrue, and you have raiſed and ler fliea whole ſwarme ( as it were) 
of vertues.guefling and collecting not amifle by ſuchan anſwer, that this deepclarke, who had na- 
med thus many vertues, knew noth ſo much as one, And might not aman ſeem to {cornandmock 


us well enough, who having nor yer gotten one friendſhip and amitycettaine, are afraid (forſooth) 


leftere we be aware,we fall into a multirude and plurality of friends : for this were even as much as 
if onetharis maimed and ſtark blind,ſhould feare to become either Briarexs the giant, with an huv- 
dredarmes and hands, or 4» gus, who had eyes all over his body, Andyer we praiſe and commend 
exceſſively and beyond all meature the young man in Menar.der, when he faith : 
Of all the goods which 1 do hold, 
To thinke each one ( [would be bold ) 
Right wonderfull, If I might fiad 
| T he ſhadow only cf a friend, 
Bn certainly this is one cauſe among many orhers,and the ſame not the leaft.that we cannor be poſ- 
dof any one affured amity, becauſe we cover to have ſo many much like wnro theſe common 
Rrumpers and harlors, whofor that they proftirure their bodies ſo ofrenand to ſo many mens cannot 
make any reck to hold and retain any one paramor or lover faſt and ſure unto them ; fortha 
the firſt commers ſeeing themſalves neglected and caſt off by the entertainment of new ,retire and fall 
away 
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away from them,and ſceke elfewhere; or rather much after che manner of that ® foſter-child of La- * gyz,y,, 


dy Hyp/iphyl-, | 

Who being ſet in mealow greene 

With jleaſant flowers all faire beſcent, 

One after ot her cropt them till, 

Hunting this game with right good will: 

For why, his heart tooks great content 

In their gay hew and ſweety ſent : 

Solittle wit and ſma'l * diſcretion 

The infant had.and no * repletion, = 

Even ſoevery one of us for the defire of novelty, and upon a fatiery and fuineſle of that which is 
preſent and at hand,ſuffereth himſelte ever to be carried away with a new-come tricnd that is freſh 


and flowring 3 which fickle and inconſtanc affection cauſerh us to change often, and to begin many ,,,.,, 


friendſhips and finiſh none ; co enter ſtil] inronew amuties and bring none to perieCtion3 and for the ; 


love of the new which we purſue and ſeeke after, we paſſe by that which we he!d a/ready and tomb oced 
it g0, To Feoin then firſt and formoſt at antiquity (as it were) tromthe goddeſie Ve/ta (according to elſewhere, 


the 0'd proverbe) ler us examine and confder rhe common tame ot mans life, which harh been deli- 
vered unto us from hand to hand time our of mind,by the ſucceſſion and progrefle of fo many ages 
from the old world unto this day,and rakethe fame tor a witnefle apd counſeller both m this marcer, 
we ſhall find in all the yeares pali theſe only couples and paires of renowned (riends.to \vir, Theſezu 
and Pirithous ; Achilles and Patroclus 3 Oreſtes and Pylades 3 Pythias and Damon ; E pam noxdas ard 
Pelopidas, For friendſhip is indeed( as Imay ſo lay ) one ot theſe carrell that love company and 
defireto teed and paſture with fellows ; bur it cannor abide herds and droves, 1t may not away 
with theſe great flocks, as jayes, dawes, and coughesdo, And whereas it is commonly ſaid and 
rhought that a friend is another own-lelte, and men give unto him the name of trdeG- or frag in 
Greeke,as if a man ſhou'd fay. {rag@-, that is, ſuch another : what implieth allchis, bur rhar friend- 
ſhip ſhou!d be reduced within the meaſure and compaſle of che duall number, that is, of rwaine, 
Well, this is certaine, wecan buy neither many ſlaves nor purchale many friends with a ſmall piece 
of coine: but what may be this piece of money that wall fetch friends? Surely, kind affection or 
200d will, and a lovely grace joyned with verrue, things I mayrell you ſo rare, as ook thorowour 
the world,and the whole courſe of nature,you ſhall find nothing moregeaſon, No marvel then, if it 
be unpoſlible either to lave many, or to be loved of many perieRlyand in the height of affeftion, 
Bur like as great rivers, if they be divided into many channels, and cur into ſundry rivulers,carry but 
an ebbe water,and run with no ſtrong treame 3 even ſoa vehement and affectionate love planted in 
the mind, 1t it be parted many and Frets wales becommeth enervate and feeble, and commeth in 
manner to nothing, This is the reaſon in nature,that rhoſe creatures which bring forth bur one and 
no more, lovetheir young more tenderly and entirely than others do theirs, Homer alſo when he 
would fgnifie a child molt dearely beloved, callethit udvey 7navye7ty, that is to ſay, only begorten 
and toward old age, to wit, whenthe parents have no more berween them, nor ever are like or do 
looketo have anorher: for mine own part, I would nor defireto have that wiyoy, that is tolay,one 
triend,and no more ; bur ſurely,I could wiſh that with other he were 71auy7%, yea, and i4iyor&, 
rhatis to ſay, longand lare firt ere he begotren, like as aſon which is borne roward the latter daies 
of his parents, yea, and ſuch a one, as (who according tothar proverbe ſo common in every mans 
a hath eaten with me ameaſure of falr, And are not many now adaies called friends ? \Whar 
elſe ? Itthey have burdrunke once rogerher at the taverne,or met inthe tennis courr, or cl'e turned 
intoa tabling houle, and played atdice and hazzard one with the othefr, or haply light in company ar 
oneholtelry and lodged together.and in one word. they docontract and gather friends in this man- 
ner ont of common Innes,wreſtling places, and ordinary walkes inthe markets or publike gallerics. 
And verily, thecommonſort, when they ſce every morning in the houſes of richmen and mighty 
rulers a great multitude and concourle of people,with much ado and hurry.giving atrendance there 
to ſalute them and bid them good morrow, kiſſing their right hands, and glad if they may couch 
themzaccompanying them inmanner of aguard when they go our of their lodging ; Oh, they ima- 
gine and repute luch porentates wondrous happy.as being turniſhed with ſuch numbers of triends 3 
and yer ſurely, as many.as they be, they ſhallſee more flies ordinarily in their kitchins: and to (ay a 
truth, likeas theſe flies will be gone if no cates and viands be ſtirring ; ſothelefriends willtarry no 
longer thangaine and proficis ro be gotten, 

Certes, true and perfeR friendſhip requirerh theſe three things eſpecially ; Vertue, as being ho- 
nelt and commendable ; Society, which is pleatant and deleCtable 3 and Profir,which is needfull and 
neceſlary: fora man mult admit and receivea friend upon judgerent,and aftertriall made he ought 
rodelight and joy in his company, and heis ro make ule of him as occafion ſerverh: all which three 
are contrary untoplurality of triends, bur eſpecially that which is principall, to wit, judgement 
upona triali: and to prove this to be true, (ee firſt and tormoſt whether it be poſſiblein a ſmall 
ume to' make proofe and triall of finging-men and querifiers, that they may keepa good con- 
lent and harmony rogcther in their ſong 3 or to make choiſe of oire-men, who ſhall agree in 
their rowing, to riſe and fall with theit oares juſt together; or of houſhold ſervants ſuch as we 
purpole to make the bailifes and Reyards of our goods, or the gorernovrs arid bringers up of our 
Q 3 children? 
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children? Much more unlikely chan 1s it, that we ſhould have proofe of many friends in a lictle 
ſpace,vho W ill be ready roenter the triall with us of all manner of fortune,and of whom eyery one 
willbe preſt and willing 
Of his welfare to yeeld even part to thee, 
And beare like part of thy calamity, 
For neither is a ſhip ſhot or haled into the (ea againſt to many ſtormes and tempeſts ; nor men do 
ſer and pitch ſomany itakes in a pallilado for the detence of any place; or in havens raile bankes, 
- and oppoſe damms, againtt the like dangers,or intezr of ſo many perils, as friendſhip promiſerh tuc- 
cour and refuge for, 1fit befounded ſurely and aright upon good proofe and tufhc ent experience, 
As for ſuch as before triall and experiment made do intruce themielves comming and going for 
friends,ſuch when they be putto rhe triall and touch indeed, and thenfound likeevillmoney, coun- 
terfeit or light, theyghat 20 without them be glad intheir mind, and as many as have them, wiſh 
with all theit heartzand pray to God tor to be rid of them, But ſurely this 1s a troubleſome nd com- 
berous thing, neither is 1t an eaſe matter to void and calt off (uch a friendſhip as this, ſo dilp/eaſanc 
and offenſive: for like as if ſome kind of bad mear do trouble and offend the Romack a man can 
neither reteincand hold it ill, but it will pur him to paine and breed hurt and corrygtion nor yer 
pur it off and iend 1tout in ſuch ſort as it went in, bur allfilthy and loathiome, as being furred over 
with lime, and mixed conſuſedly with other humours, and wholy alcered trom the tormer ate; 
even ſo anill friend either tarricth with us lil] ro his own grieteand ours both, or elſe away he go» 
eth perfor.e with ill-will; majice and enmity like bitter ho.er thatis vomited our of theſfiomack, 
Ir is not good theretore to receive and admit oi friends o, er-lightly and over-ſoone, nor to ſet ous 
minds and knit our affe&ions to tho!e that come next hand, and prelent themlelves firſt; ne yer love 
thoſe incontinentlyrhat ſeeke to us and follow us; bur rather to ſeek afrer them and follow them 
our ſelves that are worchy ot friendſhip: for we mult notalyaies choole that which is eaſteto be 
had,and wiiling to begotten ; tor we put by gorie and furzen buſhes ; we tread under foot briers 
and brambles though they cat. h hold ot us, and hang unto us as We walke whether we will or noz 
whereas We go {orward to the Oit'e tree and the \ine; andeven fo it is not alwaies decent and 200d 
to entertaine 1Nto Our famiilarity one that 1s ready to embrace and hangabour us3; bur rather tuch 
ovghr we our telves affectionately to embrace whom we have tried to be profitab/eunto us, and 
who deſerie that we ſhould love and makeacconnt of them, And likeas Xeuxss the painter anſwe- 
red ſometime to thoſe who found fauit with him ior his ſow hand inpainting : 1confefe indeed 
(quoth he)th:t1 am long in drawing a picture, tor I purpoſe tharmy worke ſhould continue long 3 
and even 1o that friendſhip ard tamilicrity 1s hike to lalt and ve preſerved long which was a good 
while in proofe 2ndrriall, 1s 1t then no eahtie matter to make tryall ard choiſe of mony friends toce- 
ther? And is it no hard thing to converſe and keep company with many at on. e, or ratheris this alſo 
impoſſib.e ? For ſurely it 1s conver'ation andfeilow ſhp,whereby weenyjoy the benefit of friendſhip, 
and the molt ſweet and pleaſant truit of amity confifterh in keeping continual] ſociety, and daily fre- 
quentipg oneanothers company, hkeunto th ole whoutreredthele words, 
For during lifewe will not ſit 
In connſell from our friends, 
Nor yet reſolve of doutfull peints 
Pefore we know their minds, 
As Homer reporteth in one place : and in another Menelaxs ſpeaking of Hyſſes,faith thus, 
Nought elſe us twainezour mutuall love, 
And pleaſures ſhall depart, 
Untill drath cloſe up both our eyes 
An {ſtrike us i'0the heart, 

Bur this plurality of frienus whereof we now ſpeake,feemeth to do cleane contrary ; for where- 
as the ſimple amity of twain dr:weth us together, holdeth and uniterhus by trequenc and contiguall 
converſation,feilowſhip,and duties of kindneſle, 

Much ke awhenthe firtree juyce) 
You put white milke among, 
It curd es. knits and mas thr ſame, 
N' leſſe i han rennet ſtrong, 
According to the words of Emp-dvcles3 and ſurely defirous it is to make the ſemblableunion and 
concorporation : this friendſhip of many ſeparareth_ diftrafterh, and diverterh vs, calling and tran- 
ſporting us ſundry waies, not permitting thecommixture and ſodering ( as it were ) of good will 
and kind affe&icn to orow into one.and make a perfect joynt by familiar converſation. *encloſivg 
and faſtening every part together, But the ſame anon brivgerh withall a OTeat inequalicy in offices 
and reciprocall ſervices meet for triends,and breedeth a cerraine fooliſh baſhuineſle and raining of 
curtelie in the pertorman ethereof, for by occaſion ot ma ny friend thoſe parts in 2mity, which 
otherwile areeafie and commodious. become difficult and incommodious : And why ? 
All men do not apree in humour oe 
T heir thought ther cares bend d ver fly each one, 
And no marvell.for our very n-tures do norall inclire in affetionthe ſame way 3 neither are we 2t 
all cimes converſant and acquainted withthe like forunes and adyentures, To ſay nothing of their 
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ſundry occaFkons and OCCUrrences which ſerve not indifferently for all our aCtions ; bur like as the 
winds onto ſailers,they are with ſome and againlt others; ſometimes on our backs and other whiles 
tall in our face, And fay thatit may fall out io, thatall our friends at oncedo ſiandin need, and be 
deſirous of one and the ſame help and miniftery at our hands,it were very hard to fit alltheirturnes 
and ſatisfie them rotheir content 3 whether it be in raking our adviceand counſell in any negotia- 
tions,or in treating about State matters,or inſuit after dignities,places ofgovernmentzor in feaſting 
and entertaining (trangers intheir houles 3 But luppole thatat one and the ſame infant, our friends 
being diverſly atte&ted and troubled with ſundry attaires, requeſt all of them together our helping 
hand; as for example,one that is going to ſea for to have our company in that voyage ; another who 
beingdefendant and to ahlwer for himieite inthe Jaw to aſhift him inthe court 3 and a third that IS2 
plaintife, to ſecond him in hisplea 3 a tourth who eitheris tO buy or ſell,f or to help him to make his 
markets a fith who is ro marry, forto ſacrifice with him. and be at his wedding dinner ; and a 
{:xth,who isto interre a dead corps, ſor to mourne and ſolemnize the funerals with him: inſuch a 
medicy and confution as this,as itaccording to Sephocles : 
; A city ſmoak'd with mcenſe ſweet, 

Andring with ſongs for mirth ſo meet, 

With plaints alſo and groanes reſound, 

And all in one and ſclfe ſame ſtound, 
Certes having ſo many friends to affilt and gratifie them all were impoſſible, to pleaſure more were 
abſurd, and in ſerving ones turne to reject many others, were offenſive and hurrfull: for this is a 
rule : ; 

W.0 to his friend is well aff efted, 

Loves net himſclfe tobe negletted, | 
And yetcommonly ſuch negligences and forgertull defaulrs of friends,we 1 - with morepatience, 
and put up with lefſe anger and diiplealure, when they ſhall come to excuſet emſelves by oblivion, 
makivg theſeand ſuch like anſwers, Surely, you were burforgorten; it was out of my head, and 1 
never thought of it : bur he that ſhall alledge thus and ſay : I was nor your affiſtanc in the covurr, 
nor ſtood to you In your cauſe, by reaton that 1 attended another friend of mine in a triall of his; 
or I came not to viſite you whiles you had an aguey forthart I was bufily employed at a feaſt, thar 
ſuch a one made to one of his ſriends ; exculing his neghgence to oneſriend, by his diligence to 0- 
thers; ſurely he maketh no ſatisfaction for the offence already raken, but increaſeth the ſame and 
maketh it' worle than before,by reaſon of jealouke added therero ; howbeit molt men as it ſhould 
jeeme aime at nothing elſebur at the prokt and commodity which ſriendſhip bringeth and yeelderh 
from without, and never regard what care it doth imprint and worke within ; neither remember 
they that he whoſeturne hath been ſerved by many friends mult likewiſe reciprocally be ready ro 
help them as their need requireth, Like astherefore the giant Briarews with his 100 hands feeding 
50 bellies,had no more {ultenance for his whole body than we, who with two hands furniſh and fill 
one belly; even ſothe commodity that we have by many friends bringeth this diſcommodiry wath- 
all,rhar we are to be employed alſo to many.in takivg part with them of cheir griefes and paſſions,in 
travelling and in being troubled rogether with them in all their negotiations and affaices : for we 
are not togive care unto Emripides the Poet when he ſaith thus, 

In mutuall love men onght a meanetokrep, 

That it touch ot heart root nor marrow deep, 

Aﬀettions for to change it well befits, 

To riſe aydfall, now hot, now coote, by fits, 
Giving us to underſtand that friendſhip is to be uſed according as need requireth more or leſſe, 
liketothe helme of a ſhip, which both holderh ir hard, and alſo giverh head, or the tackling which 
ſpread and drcaw,hoiſe and firike faile.as occaſion ſerveth, But contrariwiſe, rather(good Euripides) 
we may turne this ſpeech of yours to enmity, and admoniſh mentharttheir quarrels and contenti- 
ons be moderate and enter nor to the heart and inward marrow (asit were) of the ſoule, that ha- 
tred (I ſay) and malice;that anger, offences, defiances, and (uſpitions, be ſo entertained as that they 
may be ſoone appeaſed, laid down.and forgotten, A betterprecept is that yer of Pytharoras, when 
he reacheth us not to give ovr right hand to many; that isto ſay.not to make many men our friends, 
nor to affeCt that popular amity common to all,and expoſed or offered toevery one that commeth, 
which nodoubr cannot chule but bring many paſſions with ir into the heart,among which,to be diſ- 
quiered for a friend, ro condole or grieve with him, toenter into troubles, and ro plunge ones ſelfe 
into perils for his ſake, are nor very eafie matters to be borne by thoſe that carry an ingenious 
mind with them,and be kind-hearred : bur the ſaying of wiſe Chilon, aprotefſour ot Philoſophy, is 
moſt true, who an!wering unto a man thar vaunted how he had not an enemy 3 It ould ſeeme 
then (quoth he) that thou haſt never a friend; for certainly enmities enſue preſently upon amiries, 
nay, they are both interlaced rogerher ; neither is it the part of a friend nor to feele the injuries 
done unto a friend.norto participate with him inall ignominies, hatred,and quarrels that he mcur- 
reth 3 and one enemy evermore will be ſure to ſuſpedt the friend of another, yea, and be ready to 
malice him ; as for friends.oftentinits they envy their own triends, they have them in jealoufie,and 
traduce them every way, The oracle anſwered unto T imeſias when he conſulted about theplanting 
ind peopling of a new colony in this wile: 

Thou 
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"Thou think'ſt tolead a ſwarme of bees full kind, 

But angry waſþes,thou ſnalt them ſhortly find. ; 
S&emblably they that ſeeke atter a bee-hive ( as ir were ) of triends, light ere they be awareupon a 
walpes neſt ot enemies : where thereisa great ods and difference even 1n this, that the revenging 
remembrance of anenemy tor wrong done, over-weigheth much the thankfull memory of a friend 
for a benefit received : and whether this be true or no,coni:derin what manner A/exander the Great 
enticared the friends of Philoras and Parmenio; how Diony ſis the tyrant uled the familiars of Dio; 
after what ſort Neyo the Emperour dealt by the acquaintance of . Plants ; or Tiberius Ceſar by the 
well-willers of Sejazzs, whom they cauſed all ro be racked, tortured, and pur to d-ath inthe end, 
And like as the coltly jewels of gold,and the rich apparell of King Creons daughrer, fered him in no 
lead at all,butthefire that rooke hold thereot, flaming light our ſuddenly, burned him when he ran 
unto her to take her in his armes.and (o conſumed father anddanghrer rogether ; evenio you ſhall 
have ſome, who having neverreceived any benefitar all by the proſperity of their friends, are entan- 
oled notwithſtanding 1n their catamities, and periſh rogether with them for company 3 a thing that 
ordinarily ard molt of all they are ſubject unco, who be men ot profeſſion, great clarkes, and ho- 
novrable pe:ſonages, Thus 1heſers, when Perithous his friend was puniſhed and lay bound in 
priton 


With feitirs ſure to bim tied was 
Farſtronger than of iron or braſſe, 

Thucyd:des alſo writeth 3 That 4n the great peltilence at Athens, the beſt men and ſuch as made 
oreatelt proteſſion of vertue,were they who died molt with theiririends that lay fick of the plague: 
tor that they never ſpared themſelves, but wentto viſite and look to all thoſe whom they loved and 
werefamiliarly acquainted with, And theretore ir is not meer to make ſo little regard and reckon- 
ing of yertue,as to hang and falten it upon others, without reſpect, and (as they ſay) hand over head, 
bur to reſcrie the communicationthereof to thoſe who be worthy 3 that is to ſay, into ſuch who 
are ablero love reciprocally,and know how toimparrt the Jike againe, And verily, this is the grea- 
teſt controriety and oppol:tion which croficth plurality of friends, in that amiry indeedis bred by 
{imilitude and conformity : for con{idering that the very brute beaſts not endued with reaſon, ifa 
man wou'd havetoingender with thoſe thar are of divers kinds, are brought to it by force, and 
therero compelled,iniomuchzas they ſhrinke, they couch down upon their knees, and beready to 
flee one from another; whereas contrariwile, they rake pleaſure anddelight ro be conpled with 
their like, and of the lame kind,receiving willingly,and — cheir company inthe act ofge- 
neration with gentlepeſſe and good contentment: how is it poſhble char any ſound and perie& 
fciencſhip ſhou.d grow between thoſe who are in behaviour quite different, inaffe&tions divers,in 
conditions oppol:te.and whole courſe of lite rendeth rocontrary or ſundry ends * True itis.that the 
harmony of muck whether it bein ſong or inſtrument, hath ſymphony by antiphony(rhar is ro ſay) 
the acccrd ariterh from diicord, and ot contrary notes is compoſed a ſweet tune, ſo as the treble and 
the baſe concur. atter a fort, (1 wor not how) and meet together, bringing forth by their agreement 
thar ſound which pleaſeththe eare: bur in this confonance and harmony of friendſhip thete oughr 
to be nopart uplike or unequall. nothing obſcure and doubrfull, but the ſame ſhould be compoled of 
all chings agreeabie,to wit, the ſame will, theſame opinion, the ſamecounſel], the ſame affection, as 
if one {oule were parted into many bodies, And whatman is he.ſo laborious, ſo mutable.ſo varia- 
ble, and apt to takeevery faſhion and forme ? Who is able to ſrame unto all patterns,and accommo- 
date himlelfe ro{o many natures, and will not rather beready to lavgh at the Poet Theognzs, who 
oiveth this !eflon : 

Put on a mind ( 1 thee dowiſh) 

Aswvaria 1: as Polype fiſh, 

Who aye reſemtlewillih2roch, 

Towhich he neerly doth approach, 
And yet thischange and tranſmutation of the ſaid polype or pourtcuttle fiſh entreth nor deeply in, 
bur appearcth ſuperticially intheskin, which by the cloienefle or laxity thereof, as hedraws it in,or 
lers 1 out, receiveth thedefluxions of the colours from thoſe bodiesthat are near unto ir ; where- 
as amities do require that the manners, natures, paſſions, ſpeeches,{tudies, defres. and inclinations 
may beconformable; tor otherwiſe to do, were the propertie of a Protexs. who was neither fortu- 
nare.nor yer very good andhoneſt,bur who by inchantment and iorcery could eftloones transforme 
himieite irom one ſhape to another in one and the ſame inſtant ; andevenio he that entertaineth 
many triends mult of neceflity be conformable ro them all; namely, with the learned and Rudi- 
ous,t0 be ever reading 3 with profeſſors of wreltling.to beſtrew his bodv with duRt(as they dofor 
to wreſtle ; with hunters,to hunt ; with drunkards, roquaffe and carouſe ; with ambitious citi- 
zcns toiveard munge tor offices, withour any ſer'ed manhon (as it were ) of his own nature for his 
conditions ro make abode in. And likeas naturall Philoſophers do hold : Thar the ſubtiance or 
matter that hath neitherforme nor any colour, whichthey ll ans prima, 1s a \ubje& capable 
of ailſormes,and ofirs own natureſo apt to alter and change, that ſometimes ic is ardent and burn- 
Ing. otherwhiles itis liquid and moiſt 3 now rare and of anairy ſubſtance, and afterwards againe 
crofe and rhick reembling thenature of earth ; even ſo mult the mind. applied to this multiplicity 
cf fricads,be ſubje& ro many paflions ſundry conditions,divers affeRions pliable,variable, and apt 
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hange from one faſhion toanocher, Conrariwile, ſimple friendſhip and amity between cwaine 
cm—_ a aid mind.afirme and conſtant nature, permanent and alwaics in oveplace,/and. 
retaining {till the ſame faſhions 3 which isthe reaſon that a faſt and friend is very geaſon and 
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and :ventureyor moved and driven byinconſftan t fortune, an wdaitforgedinyheiy br ain, tir that they wers 
ignorant in the providence of the True God, who conduit ab. or dinartly allchings in this 

cauſes and ſubalterne meancr,y2a, thevery motion,will ad warkzaf en, for the exeoutionof hivordinauce 
and purpoſe, Now Plucarch za able to ariſe andreach upto this drvine and heaventy wi | 
his knowledge, ſtayeth below and yet poore Pagan and Erhnicke : howgh he were, he confuteth 1hit dange- 
rous opinion of Fortune 3 ſhewing that it takerh away all bftinition of good and' evill, quexcherbs 
and purteth owt the light of mans life, blendi ard confounding vice and verine they, Afrerawrds 
he proverh that prudence and wiſdome over-rul this blind foruwne, by confdering uo aſftory and domi- 
nion that man hath above beaſts: the Arts alſo and Scitnces whereof be makech profeſſion, together wirh 
bis judgement and will diretty oppoſite and contrary'to all caſnalries and changes, 
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Lind fortune rules mans life alway, 
Sage counſelltherein brares no ſway, TE 
Said one (whoever it was) that mc Gio —_— 
and were notguaded by witdome, What: And hath juftice An all ano 
world? Can temperance and modeſty do nothing in the diretion ing of out affaites 3 
Came it from fortune, and was it indeed by meere chance that Ariftides made choiſe to continue in 
poverty, when it was inhis power tomake himſelfe a Lord of much wealth and many goods? Or 
that S:+pis when he hadforced Carthage,took not to himſelf, nor fomuch as ſaw of all that 
pillage ? and was it long of Fortune, or by caſualty. that Phalocrates having received of King Philip 
a great (um of gold bought therewith harlots and dainty filhes? Or that Laſthenes and Earbycyares 
berrai-d the City Olynthus, meaſuring ſoveraigne good and felicity of man by belly-cheere, and 
tho'e pleatures which of all other be molt diſhonelt and infamous ? And ſhall we ſay.it was a work 
of Fortune that Alexander, lon of Philip, not -_ himſebe forbareto touch the bodies of the cap» 
tive women taken in war, but alſo puniſhed all ſuch as offered them violence and injury? And con- 
trariwileycame ir by ill-luck and unhappy fortune that another A1-x4:d:7.the ſon of King Priamus, 
_ and lay with his friends wife, when helodged and entertained him in his houſe,and not only 
| 1o,burcatrried her away with him, and by that —— all manner of calamity upon two 
mane parrs of the Continent, towit, Exrope, and Aa, and filled them borh with thoſe miſeries 
char ello wats ? | 
If wegrant that all theſe occurrents came by Forrune, whac ſhould let us, bur we _—_—_ well 
lay, that Cats, Goats, and Apes be likewiſe by fortune givert to be alwaies lickorous, [echerous, 
{rewd.and ſawcy? But incaſe it berrue(astrue it is) that the world hath in it remperan-e, juſtice, 
and forticude ; what reaſons there to lay, that there isno prudence and wiſdome therein ? Now 
if itbe yeeldedthatthe world is not void of prudence: how canit be maintained bac there ſbould 
not bein it ſage counſel? For remperance { as ſome lay Yis a kind of pruden-e; and moſt ceraineir 
15, that jultice ſhould be aſſiſted by prudence; orte lay more truly, ought rohave irpreſent with 
her continually.Certes, ſagecoun(ell and wiſdome inthe good ule of pleatures and delights, wheze- 
by we continue honeſt, we ordinarily do call continence and remperance ; the (ame iddangers and 
travels,we terme tolerance,patience, and forcitude ; in contratts and managemen of State+affaires, 
we give thename of loyalty, equity, and juſtice 3 whereby ircommeth to paſſe, that if we willat- 
tributerhe effects of counſell and wiſdome unto forrnne,we mult likewiſe aſcribe unto her the works 
of juſtice and temperance. And ſo (beleeve me)to rob,and fieale.ro cur purſes.and to keep whores, 
mult proceed from fortune ; which if it be ſo.ler us abandon all diſcourſe of our reaſon.and berake 
our ſelves wholly to fortune, to be driven and carried toand fro-at her pleaſure like roduſt, chaffe, 
orlweepings of the floore, by the puffs of ſome great wind, Take away lage and diſcteer coun- 
el]; farewell chen all conſultations as couching affaires,away with deliberation, confideration.and 
1nquifition 
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inquiGtion incothar which is behovetull and expedient: for ſurely then Sephocles talked idlely, and 
knew not whathe ſpake in ſaying thus : Th bas of £ 
\\. 1 1+Secks,and be ſwre to find with diligence, 
| But loſe what you for-let by negligence, 

And in another place where dividing the affaires of man he ſaith inthis wiſe : 

What may be taught, 1 ſtrive to learne 

What may likewiſe be found 

I ſecks, for wiſhes all I pray, 

And would ts God be band. - Y, F 

Now wouldI gladly know, what is 1t that men my L,and what canthey learne, in caſe all things 
in the world be direQted by fortune ? What Senate houle of City would not be diflolved and abolt- 
ſhed? What Councellchamber of Prince ſhould nor be overthrown and put down, it all were at 
the diſpoſition of of Fortune ? Wedo her wrong in reproaching her for blindneſle, when we run 
upon her as we do,blind, and debafing our ſelves unto her ;- for how can we chule bur ſtumble upon 
her indeed, if we pluck out our owneyes, to wit, our wiſdomeand dexterity of counſell,and rake 
a blind guide to lead -us by the handinthe courſe of this our life? Cenes, this were evenas much,asif 
ſome one of us ſhould fay,the aQtion of thoſe that ſee is fortune,and nor fight of eyes,which Plato 
calleth gaegige, that is, Lighr-bearers : the action likewile of them that heare is nothing elſe bur 
fortune;and nota naturall power and faculry to receive the ftroke or repercuſhon ot the aire, carried 
by theeareto the braine; Bur better it were ( Itrow ) and1o will every wile body thinketorake 


| heedhow to diſcredit our ſenſes ſ0,as to ſubmit them to fortune: For why? Nature hath belftow- 


ed-uponus ſight, hearing, rafe, and ſmelling, withall the parts of the body endued with the reſt of 
their powers and faculties, as miniftiers of counſell and wiſdome, For it is the ſoulethar feerh, ir is 
the ſoule and under Randins that heareth, all thereſt are deafe and blind: and like as it there 


. were no ſun at all,we ſhould (for all the ſtars beſides ) live in perperuall _— as Heraclitus ſaith ; 


ever'ſo,if man had notreaſon and intelligence, notwithlianding all his other ſenſes, he ſhould nor 
differ inthe whole race of his life trom brute and wild beaſts ; but now in that we excelland rule 
them all,it is not by chance and fortune: but Promerhens (that 15 to ſay) the uſe and diicourle of rea- 
ſon is the very cauſe that hath given us in recompence 
Both horſe and aſſe, with breed of beef ſo ſtrong 
To carry us,and eaſe our labour long, 
According as weread in e&ſchylus the Poer, Foraſmuch as otherwiſe fortune and pature both have 
been more favourable; and beneficiall ro moſt of the bruce beaſts in their entrance into this life, 
—_— man; forarmed they be with hornes, tusks, ſpurs, and ings ; moreover as Empedocles 
gs 7 | 
i Siynign T he ltrchin ſtrikes with many a pricke, 
Which grow on backs both ſharpe and thicke, 
Again, there be many beaſts clad and covered with ſcales and ſhag haire ; ſhod alſo with claws and 
hard hoofes : only man, as Platoſaith, is abandoned and forſaken by nature, all naked, unarmed, un+ 
ſhod,and without any veſture whatſoever, 
| But by one 9ift which ſhe hath grven, 
Amendsſhe makes,and allis even, 
And that is the uſe of reaſon, induſtry, and providence, 
For ftrength of mortall man is ſmall, 
His limbs but weake and ſinews all: 
Yet by hiswit and quick conceit, 
By cunning caſts and ſubtile ſleight, 
No beaſt in ſea, or mount, ſofell, 
So wild.or ſlie, but hedoth guell, 
What beaſt more nimble,more light and ſwift chanis the horſe ; but formanir is that he runneth in 
therace:. the dog is couragious and eager in fight, bur it is in thedefence of man: fiſhes yeeld a 
moſt delicare andſweet mear, and ſwine be full of good fleſh, but both of them ſerve for viands for 
the tood and nouriſhment of man: what creature is bigger or more terrible to ſee ro than isrhe 
elephant ? howbeit be maketh man ſport andpaſtime, he1s ſhewed as a goodly fight in feltivall ſo- 
lemnities where people be aflembled, he is taught rofriske and dance his meaſures, to fall upon his 
knees likewiſe anddo reverence : and verily theſe and ſuch like leights and examples are exhibited 
norm vaine,nor without good profit. but ro this end;that thereby we may know how far forth rea- 
ſon and-wiſdome doth advance and lift up a manabove what things it maketh him ſurmounr, and 
how by meanes thereof he rulerh all,and ſurpaſſerh all : 
At fight with fiſts we are not good, 
Nor yet in tripping feet, 
1n wreſtling we may well be blam'd, 
: Our running is not fleet, 
But in all theſe feats we areinteriourto brute beaſts,howbeit for experience, memory,wi'dome, and 
artificiallleights (as Anaragoras ſaid ) we go beyond them all,and thereby we have the maſtery and 
ule of them, making them to ſerve our turnes: we ſtraine honey out of the combes of bees 3 We 
| preſſe 
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preſſe milke out of beaſts ndders ; we rob and ſpoile them,we drive and carry them away and whats 
ſoever they have, inſomuch as in all chis there 1s nothing that can be juſtly artribured rotortupe; bur 
all proceeds trom counſell and forecaſt, | | ; ; 
Furthermore, the works of carpenters ate done by hand of man, ſoarethey alſo of ſmiths and 
brafiers,of maſons,builders,gravers,and imagers :in all whichthere ewe. to be ſeen,thata man 
can ſay isdone by chance or fortune, at lealtwiſe when ic 15 wroughe abſolucely and asir ſhould be, 
And (ay chart irmay fall our otherwhiles that a artiſan; whether hede-a<htrer indrafle or a 
maſon, a ſmith, or acarpenter; mayraeet with fotrave and do ſome line thing bychance ; yer the 
preareſi peeces of worke, andthemolt Humber 'are wroughr and tniſhed reſpeRtively by cheir arts, 
which acertaine Poet hath piven us fectetly- ro-phde by theſe verſes; - 
Mavob on your way each artifh | 
ho t?ve npon your handy-ordft, 
On forth 1 ſay in comelytraine, +] 
Tow facytd parity brave i oft ' wo : 
You that Bxgant th ond atidl fonre 1134 
The daughter grimof Jupiter, | 
For this Ergaze.(that is to ſay Minerva) all artiſans and artificers acknowledge and honour for thei 
patronefſe,and not fortune. True it is that the report goes of a certaine painter, who drawing the 
i&ure of an horſe, had done very well znall reſpe&s, bothyn paztraiture and alſo colours, ſave on- 
ly that he pleaſed nor himſelfe inpaititing the joiwe arif{ Iwelling frorh which uſerh ro garher abour 
the bir as he champerh uponthe ſame, and ſo fallerhfrom his mouth when he ſnufferh and blowerhz 
this I ſay he liked not, neither thought he it workmanly done, inſomuch as he wiped it our many 
times and began it anew ; but never wasto his mind ; ar- laſt in a pelting chafe, becauſe it would 
frame no berrer,he takes me his ſpunge full as it was of colours, and flung it againſt thetable wherein 
he. wrought; bur ſeethe coat chance 3 this ſpunge lightivg as it did upon the righe place, gave 
ſach a princ, and daſhed ſo, as that it cepreittired the ftorhehar he ſo. much defred moſt lively ; and 
ro my remembrance there is net .in any hiftery let downan artiticaall thing buc this char fortune ever 
did, 292 | 
Artificersuſe altogether inevery piece of worke, their ſquares, their rules, their lives and levels; 
they go by meaſures and numbers, to the end that in alltheir works there ſhould not be any thivg 
found done cither raſbly or at aventure, - And vetily theſe ates are patty kinds of Prudence and fo 
called; or rils and rivulets momy from Prudence, or ccftaine parcels zather of it, ſprinkled and 
diſperſed among the neceſſities of this life: and thus pauch is covertly fignifed by-che able of che 
fire that Prometheus divided by ſparkles, which flew ſome here,ſome there ; for ſemblably,rhe ſmall 
parcels and fragments of wiſdome, being cur into ſundry porions, are ranged into their ſeverall 
rankes and become arts, A wonderfnll thing how ers ani ſciences hould have no dealing 
with Fortune, nor need her help, for to attaine unto theirproper ends; and yer Prudence which is 


# 


the greateſt ſoveraigne and molt perte& of them all;yea, andthe very height.of all oo bb | 


tation,and goodnefte of man, ſhould be-juſtnoching, In the-winding up and letting 
ftrings of an in{trament;rhere 1s one kind of wifdome,and rhat is called M ufick ; inthe deefling amd 
ordering of meats and viands there 1s another,which rhey name Cookery; inwaſhi — 
of cloaths and garments there is a third;to wit; the fullerscraft; As for ourlirrle chillinhLwe | 
chem to draw ontheir ſhooes, to make them ready and drefle themſelves in their cloathsdecendly, 
ro take meat in their right hand, and to hold bread inthe leſt; an evidehrt .rqument al poke 
that even ſuch fmall matters as theſe depend not of chance and fortune, 'bur require $ki heed- 
taking. Shall we ſay then thatthe greareſt and-moſi printipalithings that are, even thoſe rhar'be 
moſt materiall and necefſary for mans jelicitygute not wikdome, nor participate one whit withpto-» 
vidence and the judgement of reaſon ? There 1sno manſo'blockiſh and void of underftandineghar. 
after he hath rempered clay and water rozerher, lers ir a!one and goeth- his way when he harh fo 
ſo done, looking that of its own accord, orby tortune there will be bricks or -ciles'maderhereo!: 
neither 1s any one ſuch ator, as when he hath bought wool! and leather, firs him down andpriies 
unto tortune that thereof he may have garments of ſhooes: ant is there anymanſo fooliſh rhinke 
you ? who having gathered rogerher a great maſſe of gold and filver,gorren abour him-a mighty re- 
tinve of flaves and lervanrs,and being pofleſſed of divers faire and Rarely houſes with many adoore 
withinand withour, and hole ſurely locked on every fide;having before him in his eye-fighe a ſort 
of ſumptuous beds withrtheirrich and coſtly furniture, and of tables mo precious, will repoſe ſo- 
veraigne felicity therein, or thinke thar all this can make himro live happily, withort paine, with- 
out griete.(ecure of change and alteration if he have not wiſdcine withall ? | 
 Therewas one that cavilled uponatime withCipraine [phicrat es, and by way of reproach and 
minding to prove thathe was of no reckoning, demanded whathe was ? For ( quoth he ) you are 
nota man at armes,nor archer, nor yer targetter: I am nor indeed I confefle (quorh 1phicrarer) but 
I ame who command all theſe, and employ them as occafionſerverh 3 evenſo wildome isneirher 
goldnor filver, it is notglory nor riches, it is nor health, ir is not trengrh, it is nor beauty: VWhar. 
1s it then? Surely even that which can skill how to uſe all theſe, and by meanes whereof each of 
thelerhings is pleaſanc, honourable, and profitable; and contrariwiſe, without which rheyarediſ- 
p.eajant;hurrfull and dangerous, working his defiru&ionand diſhonour whopoſſeſlerh my. 4 
cheres 
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therefore right good counſel] gave Prometheus in Heſiodrs tO his brother Epimethexs in this one 

oint: | 
F Receive no gifts at any time, 

Which heavenly Jove ſhalllend: 

But ſee thou dorefuſe them all, 

; And back againethem ſend, —_ | ; 
Meaning thereby theſe ourward goods of fortunes gutc, as it he would haveſ aid : Gonot abourts 
play upona Flute, ifthou have no knowledge in Mulick 3 nor toread if thou know never a letter in 
the book ; mount not on horſe back, unlefſe thou canſ tell how to fithim and ride 3 andeven ſo 
he adviſed him thereby,not to ſeeke for office and place of government in common-weale,wanti 
wit as he did; nor to lay for riches,ſo long as he bare a covetous mind and wilt not how to belibe- 
rall; nor to marry a wife forto be his maſter, andto lead him by the noſe: for not only wealth and 
proſperity hapning above deſert unto unadviſed folke, giveth occahon ( as Demoſthenes laid ) unto 
them forto commit many follies ; but alſo worldly happinefſe beyond all reaſon and demerir, cay- 
ſeth ſuch asarenor wiſe, to become unhappy and miſerable in the end, 
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Of Exoy and Hatred. 
The Summary. 


| N this briefe Treatiſe concerning Envy and Hatred, Plutarch after he hath ſhewed i» generall termer, 
that they be two different vices,and declared withall the properties of the one and the other, proveth this 
difference by divers reaſons and arguments ranged intheir order: he diſcovereth the nature of envious per- 
ſons and malicious 3; and ſheweth by a proper ſumilitude that the greateit perſonages inthe world be ſecnred 
from the claws and paws of envious perſons, and yet for all that ceaſe not to have many exeinies, Ara ver ty 
it ſeemeth that the author beg an this little worke, eſpecially for to beat down envy.and that the infamy ther- 
of mig ht ſo much more dppeare in comparing and matching it with another deteſt able viceyt he which not« 
withft anding he ſaith is lefſe enormons than it, 
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T ſeemeth atthe firſt Gght, that there is no difference between envy and hatred, but that they be 

both one, For vice (to ſpeake in generall ) having ( asit were ) many hooks or crotchets, by 

meanes thereof as it tirrerh to and fro, it yeelderh unto thoſe paſſions which hang thereto 

many occaſions and opportunities to catch hold one of another, and ſo ro be knir and enterla- 
ced one within the other 3 and the ſame verily ( like unto diſeaſes of the body ) have a ſympathy and 
tellow-feeling one of anothers diftemperacure and inflammation : forthus it commeth to paile. rhat 
amalicious and ſpightfull man is as much grieved and offended ar the profperity of another, asrhe 
envious'perion: and ſo we hold.that benevolence and good- will is oppotite unto them both, for thar 
It 15an affection of a man, wiſhing good unto his neighbour : and envy in this reſpect relemblech 
hatred,for that they have both a wall and-intention quite contrary unto iove: bur foraſmnch as no 
thipgs like be the ſame, and the reſemblances between them be not (o eftectuall ro make rhem all 
one..as the differences to diſtinguiſh them aſunder ; ler us ſearch and examinetheſaid differences, 
beginning ar thevery ſource and originall of thele paſſions, 

Hatred then is ingendred and ariſeth in our heart upon an imagination anddeep apprehenſion 
chat weconceive of him whom we hate, that either he is naught and wicked in generall to every 
man,orelſe intending milchiefe particularly unto ourſelves : for commonly itfalleth our, that thoſe 
who thinke they have received ſome injury at ſuch an ones hand, are diſpoſed to hate him, yea, and 
thoſe whom otherwiſethey kno to be maliciouſly bent and wont to hurt others, although they 
have not wronged them, yerthey hate and cannotabide to looke upon them with patience; where- 
as ordinarily they beare envy unto ſuch only as ſeeme to proſper 2ndto live in better Rate than their 
neighbours : by which reckoning it (;,0u!d ſeeme that envy is a thing indefinite, much like unto the 
diſcaſe of the eyes Ophrhalmia, which is offended with the brightneſſeof any light wharſoever3 
whereas hatrredis determinate, being alwaies grounded upon ſome certaine ſubje& marrers reſpe- 
tive to it ſelfe,and on them it worketh, Secondly, our hatred doth extend even to brute beaſts; 
for ſome you ſhall have, who naturally abhor and cannor abide to ſee cats, nor the flies cantharides, 
nor todes, nor yet ſnakes, 2nd any ſuch ſerpents, As for Germaniexs C «ſar, he couig nor of all things 
abide either toſee a cock, orto hearehim crow, The Sages of Perſia called their Mag, killed all 
their mice and rats,as well tor that themſelves conld not away with them, bur derefied them, asalſo 


becaule the god (forſoeth) whom they worſhipped had them inhorror, Ard intruch, —_— 
| 1ans 
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bians and Xchiopians generally , hold them abominable, Bur envy properly is berween man and 

man; neither is there any likeiihood atall, thar there ſhould be imprincedenyy in lavagecreatures 

one againſt another;becaule they have not this imaginationand apprehenion,tharanorther is either 

fortunate or unfortunare,neicher be they touched with any ſenſe of honour or-diſhonour; which is 

the thing that principally and mot of all other giveth an edge, and whetteth on ep; y; whereas it is 

evident that they hate one another, they bear malice and maintein enmity, nay, they go 10 war as 

againſt thoſe that be difloiall.creacherous,and ſuch as are not to be rrulted:for in this wile do cages 

wat with dragons, crowes with owles , and the little nonner or tit-moule fighteth with the linnet, 

inſomiuch, as by report, the very blood of them afterthey be killed, will not mingle rogether, and 

that which is more, it you ſeem to mix them, they wi!l ſeparate and run apart again one from the 
other: and by all like;ihood the hatred that the lion hath co the cock, andrheelephanc alſo unto an 
hogge,proceedeth from tear for lightly that which creatures naturally fear , che tame they alſo hate; 
ſo that herein alſo a man may aſſigne and notethe difference between en y and hatred , tor that the 
nature of beaſts is capable ot the one but nor of the other, : _ 

Over and beſides , no man deſerverh jultly ro be envied, for to bein proſperity and in berter 
Rate than another, is no wrong or injurie offered to any perſon;and yet this IS 1t for which men be 
envied ; whereas contrariwile , many are hated worthily , iuch as tho!e whom in Greek ye call 
&Eruoires. that is to ſay, worthy of publick hatred; as alto as many as do nor flie [rom {uch, dereſt 
them not,nor abhor their company, And a great argument to verifie this point , may be gathered 
from hence.name!y,in that ſome there be who confeſle and take ir upon them. that they hate many; 
bur no man will be known that he envieth any : for intruch , the hatred of wicked perſons and of 
wickedneſle, is commended as a quality in men praiſe-worthy, And to this purpoſe ſerierh well 
that which was ſaid of ( harillw,who reigned in Spartazand was Lycargus his brothers ſonne, whom 
when there were certainthat commended for a man of mild behaviour and of a relenting & gentle 
nature And how can it be (quoth he was joined with him in che royall government)that Charillus 
ſhould be good, ſecinghe is not ſharp and rigorous to the wicked, And the Poet Homer deſcri- , 
bing the detormity of [Ferſ1res his body ,depainted his detects and imperfections in ſundry parts of 
his perion , ard by many circumlocutions 3 bur his perverſe nature and crooked conditions he ſer 
down briefly and 1none wordin this wile: : 
| Worthy Achilles of all the hoſt 

AndſageUlyſles, he hated moſt, | 
for he cou'd nor chuſe bur beſtark naught and wicked inthe higheſt degree, who was ſoſullof ha- 
rred unto the beſt men, As forthoſe whodeny that they are enc10us,in cale they be convinced ma- 
nifeltly therein, they have a thouſand prerenles and excuſes thexetore, alledging that they are angry 
with the man orftand intear of him whom indeed they bear envie unto,or that they hate him, co= 
louring and cloaking this pathon of envie with the vail of avy other whartioever for to mm and co- 
ver it,as it it were the only mMalady of the ſoul, that would be concealed and difſembled. Ic cannor 
chuſe therefore , but that theſe two paſſions be nouriſhed and grow as plants of one kind , by the 
ſame means.confidering that naturally they ſucceed one the other:howbeir, we racher hate thoſe that 
be given more tolewdneſſe and wickednefle, and we envy ſuch rather whoſeem to excel others in 
vertve, And therefore Themuſto:les(being bur a yourh )gave our and ſaid,thathe had done nothing 
notable,becau!e as yet he was not envied : tor like as the flies cantharides ſertle principally upon that 
wheat whi. h is the tairt{t andcomerto full pertection;and likewiſe Rick unto the roles that are moſt 
out,and in the very pride ottherrflowringzeven ſo envie raketh common'y unto the beſt conditio- 
ned perions, and to ſu. h asare growing tothe height of certueand hononr : whereas concrariwiſe 
the lewdeſt qualities that be , and w1 ked in the higheſt degree do mightily move and augment 
hatred: and hereupon it was that the Athenians had them in{uch derettable hatred , and abhorred 
them ſo deadly, who by their ſlanderous impurations brovght good Socrates their fellow-« itizen to 
his death, inſornich as they would not vouchſafeeither rogi-e them a coa! or two of fire or light 
their candles , or deinthem an anſwer when they asked a queſtion ; nay, they wov'd not waſh or 
bathe together with thern in the ſame water, but commanded thoſe ſer»irovrs inthe bains which 
werecalled Pa a-hye,that is to ſay;drawersand |aders of water into the bathing veſſels.to er forth 
that as polluted and defiled wherein they had waſhed; whereupon they ſeeingrhemſelves thus ex- 
communicate and not able to endure this publike hatred which they had incurred, being weary of 
their lives, hung and ranged them(elves, On the contrary fide it 1s often ſeen,thar the excellency 
of rertue 3 honor and glory, and che extraordinary ſuccefſe of men is ſo much, that it dothextin= 
guiſh and quench all envie, For it is nor alikely or credible matter rhar any man bate envieunto 
Cyrus Of Alexander the Great, after they were become the onely lords and monarchs of the who!e 
World:bur like asthe ſunne when he is dire&y and plemb overthe head or top of any thing.cauſerh 
either no ſhadow at allot the ſame very. imall and ſhort by the reaſon that his light overipreaderh 
round abour ; even ſo whenthe proſperity of a manis come to the highelt point, and have gotten 
oret the head of envie, then the ſaid envy retirerh and is either gone airogerher , or elſe drawne 
withinl a lictle room by reaſon of that brighrnefle over-ſpreading it : but contratiwiſe the. grandeur 
of fortune and puifſance in the enemies, doth not one jot abbreviare or allay the barred of their 
evill willers ; and thar this istrue, may appear by the example of Alexander above named. who had 
not one that envied him, but many enemies hefound and thoſe malicious, and by them in the end 
he was traiterouſly fot-layed and murdeted, R Sem- 
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Semblably,,adverhties may well tay envy and caule it ceaſe, but enmity and hatredthey do nor 
aboliſh; for men never gi+e overto d:ſpitetheir enemies, no not when they are brought lowd and 
oppretied with calamities ; whereas you ſhall nor ſee one in mileryenvied, Bur mott true 1s that 
{aying ſound ot acerrain ſophillcr or great profeſſour in our dayes: That envious perions of all other 
be everpictitull and de:ight mott incommi eration: {othat herein lyeth one of the greatelt diffe. 
rences between thele two paſhons ; that hatred departerh not trom thoſe perions of whom ir 
hath once taken hold , neither in the proſperity nor adverlity of thole whom they hate; 
whereas envie doth avoid and vaniſh away to nothing uponextremity aſwell of the one ag the 
other, | 

Over and beſ:des we may the better diſcover the difference alſo of them by the contraries : tor 

atred, enmity , and malice ceale —_ ſo ſoon as aman 1s perſwaded that he hath caught no 

harm nor ſuſteined injury by the party;or when he hath conceived an opinion that luch ashe hated 
for their lewdnefle are retormed and become honeſt men 3 or thitdiy, 1t he have received ſome plea- 
ſure or good turnar their hand: for evermore the [alt favor that 1s ſhewed (as Thucydiaes laith) 
though 1t be lefle thay many others , yet if it come inſeajon and a good time, 1s able ro do out a 
greater offence taken before, Now ot theſe three cavics beiore ſpecified , the firſt doth nor waſh 
away envy 3 for ſay tharmen were per\waded ar the {#(i i!19t they received no wrongat all; yet they 
givenot over for all that ro bear envy li11!: 2nd 2storche two later they do irritare and provoke it 
the rather:for ſuch as they efteem men of quality and good w ornthxti:oic they do eye-bite more than 
before,as having vertue the greateſt good that is; and notwithſanding that they doreapcommodity 
and find favour at their hands,who proſper more than thcy;3yet they grieve wa vex thereat,envyll g 
them (ill both for their good mind to benefit them, and tor their might and abi iry to pertorm the 
ſame;for that the one proceedeth from vertue,and the' other from an happy cltate, both which are 
good things, : = iz 

Wemay therefore conclude , that envy 1s a paſhon farre diferent from hatred , fince it 15 {o that 
wherewith the one isappeaſed and mollified,the other is made more exaiperate and grievous, Bur 
let us conſider a little inthe end the ſcope and intention alweil of the one as the other: Certes the 
man that is malicious, purpoſerh fully ro do him a miſchief whom he hateth; ſothat this paſſion is 
defined to be a diſpoſition and forward will to ſpie out an occation and opportunity ro wait ano« 
ther aſhrewdturn; bur ſurely this is nor in envy : for many there be who have an envious eye to 
theirkinsfolk and companions,whom they would nor for all the good in the world ſee either ro pe- 
riſh or tofallinto any grievous calamity 3 onely they are grieved to ſee them in ſu. h proſperity, and 
would impeach what they can their power, andecclypſe the brighrneſle of their glory ; mary they 
would not procure nor defire they ntter overthrow, nor any diſtreſſes remedilefle or extream miſe» 
ries; bur ir would content and iutfce them to rake down their height , and as it were the upmoſ 
garret or turret ofan high houle which overlooketh chem, 
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Mong the dangeroys eff etts of envy and harree, this is not the leaſt nor one of the laſt, that they (hoot 

( As it were) fromwithin our adverſaries 5 for to ſlide and enter into us and take poſſeſſion in Our 
beart:,mahing us beleeve that we ſhall inzprach one evill by another;which is as much as to deſire to cleanſe 
0:6 ordure by anew, and to quench apreat fire by puttiag imoit plenty of oil, As for hatredit hath an- 
other effeft nothing leſſe pernicious gn that it maketh us blind,and cauſeth us that we cannat tell at which 
end or turning to take ovr exemies, nor know our ſelves how to re-enter into the way of vertue, Plutarch 
williag tocat off ſuc!» eff «5 bythe help of moral Philoſophic , taketh occaſion to begin this diſcourſewith 
a ſentence of Xenophoni and proweth 11 the firſt place by arvers militudes. That a man may t ake profit by 
his enemies:a»d this be laerh abrcad in particalars.ſhewing that their ambuſhes and inquiſitions ſerve us 
17 very gre it ſtead, Aficr this he trachethus the true way how to be revenged of tho, e that hate us» and 
what we ought to conſider in blaming another. Now foraſmuch as onr life is ſubjett to many injuries 41 
calummations. he ir! ufteth us how a man may turn allto his own commodity * which doneghe preſemah 
four remedies and ex prdieut means againſt their landerous langunge,a»d how we ſhould confaund 947 ence 
mies: The firſt s.7o contain our own tongues, withont rendring evill for ewill: the ſerond is, Todo them 
geod,to love and praiſe their vertues: the third, To out-go them in wel!-doins:and the | ſt, To provide thas 
vertue remain ailwayes on onr fide y in ſuch ſortythat if our enemies bevicious. yet we perſiſt tn doing good; 
and if they carry ſome ſhew and apparence of ecodneſſe, we endeavour to be indeed and without all compari” 
ſoz better thaz they, 
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How a Man may receive Profit by bis Enemies. 


government of a common-wealth; wherein having a principal regard unto the weal-pub ik: you 
thew yourſelf moſt gracious and courteous n private to all tholethat have acceſle and repair 
unto you. Now foraimuch as a man may well find ſome countreyin the word, whereintnere is 
no venemous beaſt, as itis written of Ca-die, but the management and adminiſtration of State at- 
fairs was never known yet tothis day clear from envie,jealouhe,emulation and contention, paſhonz 
ofall other moſt apt to engender and breed enmities,unto whichat 15 ſubje&t; forthat if there were 
nothing elſe, evenamity and friendſhip ir ſelf is enough to entangle and encumber us with enmi- 
ties;which wiſe Ch:lon the Sage knowing well enovgh,demanded upon atime of one (who vaunced 
that he had no enemies) whether he had nor a triend, In regard hereof a man of *tate and polt- 
cy.in mine opinion (among many other things whereinhe ovght to be well findied) ſhould alſo 
chorowly know what belongeth to the having of enemies and give good ear untothe ſaying of Xc- 
n-phon, namely , That a man of wit ard underitandingisto make his profit and benefit by his ene- 
mies, And therefore having gathered into a pretty 1 reatiſe,that which cameinto my mind of late 
ro diſcourſe and diſpute upon this matter,I baveſent unto you writtenand penned inthe very ſame 
rearms as they were delivered, having this eye and regard as much as poſſible I could , notto repeat 
any thing of that which hererofore I had written rouching the poluti.k precepts of governing the 
weal-publick,forchat Iſee th.t you have that book often in your hand, 

Our fore-fathers in the old world contented themielves in this; That they might not be wound- 
ed or hurt by ſtrange and ſavage beaſts bronghrt from forrein countreys, and this was the endofa l 
choſe comb. rs that they had againſt ſuch wid beaſts ; butrhoſe who came after, have learned more- 
over.how to make uſe of chem;not onely to take order to keep themſelves from receiving any harm 
ordammage by them;but (that which more is)bave the sk1.] todraw ſome. ommodiry 7! Ac chem, 
feeding of their fleſh, clothing their bcdies with their wool and hair,curing and healifig their ma- 
ladies with their gall and renner, arming themſelves with their hide and skinn=s; inſomuch as now 
from henceforth, it i3to be teared (and not without good cauſe) left if beaſts ſhonld fail, and that 
rchere werenoneto be found ofmen their life ſhonld become brutiſh,poor, needy and ſavage, And 
ſince it is ſo,that whereas other men,thinkit ſufficient not to be offended or wronged by theirene- 
mies, Xe»ophon writeth: That the wie reap commodity by their adveriarics; we have no reaſon to 
derogate any thing from his credit, but to beleeve him 1nſo laying,yez & w2 ought tolear h tor the 
method and arr to attain and reach unto that benefit, as many of us (at ieaft wie) as cannot peſ- 
fibly live in this world withoutenemies, The hnsbandman is nor able with al his skilto make allſorr 
of treesto caſt off their wild nature, 2nd become gentle and domeſticall, The hunter -+nnor with 
all his cunning, make tame and traRable al the ſavage beoſts, of the torrefts; and thcriore t ey have 
ſought and deviſed other means and uſes romake the belt otthem ; theone finding good in barren 
andiruitleſleplants , theother in wild and ſavage beaſts, The water of the (e113 not potable, 
bur brackiſh and hurrfuil unto us, howbeir, fiſhes are nouriſhed therewith, and it ſer:erh mans turn 
alſo to tranſport paſſengers (as in a waggon) inco all parts, and carry whatſoeveraman will. When 
the Satyre would have kifled and embraced fire the f:rit time that ever heſaw it, Promerhens admo» 
niſhed him and ſaid: | p 


- 


] See that you have choſen by your ſelf(O Cornelius Pulcher )the meereſt courſe that may be in the 


T hou wilt bewail thy geats-b. ard ſoon , 

If thor it tomch, "twill burn anon, 

bur it yeelderh light and heat, and is an inſtrument ſervingall arts , to as many as do know hoy? to 
ule it well ; ſemblably, ler us conſider and ſee wherher an enemy being other wiſe harmefull and in- 
rracable.or at leaſt-wiſe hard to be handled may not in ſome ſort yeeid as it were a handle to rake 
hold by,for totouch and uſe him ſo as he may ſerve our turn and minifterunto us ſone commodi - 
ty, © Formany things there are beſides , which be odious,troubleſome, cumberous, hurrfulland 
contrary unto thoſe that have them or come neerunto them); and yet you ſee that the very maladies 
of the body givegood occahon unto ſome for to live at reſt and repole 3 I mean ſequeltred trom af- 
faits abroad,and the travailes preſented unto othets by fortune. have ſo exerciſed them,rhat they are 
become thereby ſtrong and hardy : and to ſay mare yer, baniſhmenr and loſſe of goods, hath been 
the occaſion unto divers,yea. and ſinguiar means to give themſelves to their quier ftndy and to Phi- 
lolophie ; like as Diogenes and Cyares did in timespaſt, Zeno himſelf when newes came unto him 
that his ſhip wherein he did vencure and traffick was ſplit and caſt away : Thou haſt done well by 
me forture (quoth he) rodrive me againtomy ſcholars weed, For like as thoſe living creatures 
which areof a molt ſound and healthful! confticution.and have beſides ſtrong ſtomacks, are able ro 
concoct and digeſt the {erpents and ſ:orpions which they dev our;nay,'ome of them there be which 
are nouriſhed of tones, ſcales, and ſheis . converting the ſame into their nutriment bythe ftrevgrh 
and vehement heat oftheir ſpirits ; whereas ſuchas be delicate, render; ſoft. and crahe, are ready to 
calt and vomit ifthey taſte js bread onely, or do bur fip of wine ; even ſo fookſh tolk do —_ 
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| | cenfriendſhip and amity3bur thoſe that are wiſe can skill how to uſe enmities to their 
— and make + ſerve ke rurnes, Firſt and formoſt therefore in my conceir, that 
which in enmity is moſt hurtfull , may turnco be moſt profitable unto iuch as be weary and cantake 
500d heed:and what is that you will ay? Thine enemy as thou knowelt well enough watcheth con- 
tinually , ſpying and prying into all rhine actions, hegoeth abour viewing thy wholelite, toſee 
where he may hnde any vantage to take hold of thee , and where thou lieſt open that he may aſlail 
and turpiiſe thee 3 his fight is ſo quick that it piercerh not onely through an oke ,as Lyncer did,or 
ones and ſhels; bur alſo it goerh quite through thy triend, thy domeltical —_— & every fa- 
miliar ot thine with whom thou daily doeft converie,torro diicoverio much as pofſiblyhe can what 
thou doelt or goeſt about 3 he ſoundeth and ſearcherh by undermining and fecrer ways what thy de- 
fer.es and purpoſes be, Asfor our friends, it chanceth many tumes thatthey fall extreme ſick, yea, 
and die thereupon before we know of it,whiles we defer and put oft fromday to day, to goand viſir 
them or make {mall reckoning of themzbur as rouching our enemies,we areſo obſervant,that we cu- 
rioully enquire and hearken even after their very dreames3the dileaſes,the debts, the hard ulage of 
mento their own wives,andthe untoward life berween them, are many times moreunknown unto 
tho'e whom they touch and concern than unto their enemy:bur above all,he ſtickerh cloſeunto thy 
faults.inquiſcive he is after them,and thoſe he rraceth eſpecially:and like as the geirsar vultures flic 
unto the itinking ſent ot dead carions and purrified carcales, but they have no ſmell or ſent art all of 
bodies ſound and whole 3 even ſorthoſe parts of ourlife which are diſeaſed, naught and ill afteted, 
be they that mo1ean enemy; to theſe leap they 11 great haſte who are our ill willers,cheſe they ſeize 
upon, and are ready to Worry and pluck in pieces; and this it is that profiteth us moſt, intharir 
compelilerh us to live ord: rly, to look unto ourtteps that we tread nor awry » that we neither do 
or iay ought in oniiderat ly or raſhly;bur alwayes keep ourlite unblameable,as it we obſerved a moſt 
irik F exqui re diet; .nd veriy this heedfull caution reprefling the violent paſſions ot our mind 
in this iort ard keeping reaſon at home within doores,engendreth a certain {tudious delire.,an in- 
trenticn and will colive uprightly and withour touch:for like as thoſe Cities by ordinary wars with 
their ncighbovr Cities, ar by continuall expeditions and voiages , learning to be wiſe, take a 
love at iengrh unto good lawes and ionnd government of ſtate 3 even ſo they that by occaſion of 
enmity be tor-ed co live ſoberly , to fave themſelres from the imputation of idlenefle and negli- 
gence;yea, and ro do every thing with diſcretion and roa good and profitable end, through ule and 
cuſtome hall be brought by lictle and little (ere they be aware) unto a certain ſecled habit that 
they cannot lightly trip and do amiſſe,having their manners framed inpaſſing good order, with the 
lealt helping hand of reaſon and knowledgebeſide;for they who haye evermoxereadily before their 
eyes this ſentence: 
T his were alone for Priamus , 
and his ſonnes likewiſe all, 
Oh how would they rejoyce at heart, 
in caſe this ſhould befall, 
certes wou!d quickly bediverred, turned and withdrawn from ſuch things , whereattheir enemies 
are wont to joy and laugh a good : ſee wenor many times Rage plaiers,c hanters,muſicians and ſuch 
artificers in open theaters, who {erre for the celebration of any ſolemnity unto B.:echas or other 
ods to play their parts cateleflely, ro come unprovided, and to carry themielves I know not how 
negligently, nothing forward to ſhew theit cunning and dotheir beſt, when they are by themſelves 
alone and no other of their ownprofefſion inplace ? but if it chance that there be emulation and 
contention betweenthem and otherconcutrrents who ſhall do beſt ; then you ſhall ſee them nor 
onely to come berterprepared themſelves, bur alſo with their inſtruments in very good order; then 
ſhall you per-.eive how they will beſtir themſelves in trying their ſtrings, in tuning their inftru- 
ments more exactly, and in fitting every thing abour their fAlutes and pipes, and aſſaying them, He 
then who knoweth that he hath an enemy ready and provided to be the concurrent in his life, and 
the rivall of his honour and repuration,will look berrer to his wayes and ſtand upon his ownguard; 
he wu] (I Gay) fit faſt and look circumſpeRly abour himto all matters , crdering his life and beha- 
V1our in better ſort : forthis is one of the properties of vice , that when we have offended and 
treſpaſied , we have more reverence and ſtand rather in awe of our enemies leſt we be ſhamed by 
them than of ourfriends, And theretore Scipio N4fca when ſome there were that both thought 
and gave out that the Romane eſtare was now ſetled and in ſafety, conſidering that the Carthagini- 
ans who were wont to make head againſt rhem and keep them occupied , were now vanquiſhed 
and defated, the Athenians likeyiſe ſubdued and brought under tubjeftion : Nay mary (quoth he) 
for it isclean contrary,andeven now are we ingreateſt danger,being at this paſſe that we have left 
our ſelves none to fear, none to reverence, | 
And hereto moreover, accorderh well the anſwer that Diogenes made, like a Philoſopher and a 
man of State indeed:One asked him how he ſhould be revenged of his enemy:Marie (quoth he) by 
being a vertuous and honeſt man thy ſelf. Men ſeeing the horſes oftheir enemies highly account- 
ed of,or theirhounds praiſedand commended do grieve therear.if they perceive alſo their land well 
rilled and husbanded ,or their gardens ingood order.treſh and flowring,they ferch a figh and ſorrow 
for the matter, What(think you then)will your enemy do?how will he fare,when you ſhall be ſeen 
a jult man. wite and prudent, honeſt and ſober, in words we!l adyiſed and commendable, in deeds 
pure and c!ean, indiet neat and decent ? Reap» 
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Reaping the fruit of wiſdome and prudence , 

Sowne in deep furrow of heart andconſcience , 

From whence there ſpring and bud continually 

Comnſcls full ſage, with fruit abunaantly, | 

Pindirus the Poer ſaid:That thoie who are vanquiſhed and pur to foil, are ſo tongue-ried, that 

chey cannot ſay a word; howbeit, this Is nor fimply true, nor holderh in all, bur in luc h as perceive 
chemſelves overcome by their enemies.in diligence,goodnefle.magnanimity, humanity, bounty and 
beneficence : tor theſe bethe things ( as Demoſthenes ſaith ) whach ſenc che rongue , clole up 
the mouth , ſtop the wind-pipes and the breath, and in one word , cauſe ments be filent and 
dumb, 

Reſemble not lewd folk, Fut them out-go 

In vertuous deeds, for this thou maiſt well do, 

Wouldeſt thon do thine enemy who haterh thee a great diſplealure indeed ? Never call him by 
way of reproch, buggerer, wanton, laſcivious, ruſhan ſcurrile ſcofter,or coverous micher; bur take 
order with thy ſelf to be an honeſt man every wayzchalte,continent, true indeed & word, courteous 
and juſt. to all thoſe that deal with thee: bur if thou be driven toler fall an opprobrious ſpeech , and 
ro revile thine enemy,then take thou great heed afterwards that thou come notneer inany wiſe to 
thoſe vices which thoureprocheſt him with, enter into thy ſelf, and examine thine own conſcience, 
ſearch all the corners therof, look that there be nor in thy ſoul ſome purrified matrer and rotrencor- 
cuption , forfearleſt thine own vice within may hicthee home,” and require thee again with this 
verſe out of che tragicall Poet : 

A leech he is, others to cure , 
Peſtred himſelf with ſores impure, 

Ifthou chance to upbraid thine enemy with ignorance,and call him unlearned, take thon greater 
pains at thy book. love thou thy Rudy better,and germore legrning:it thou twit him with cowardile, 
and name him daſtard,ſticre vupthe vigour of thine own courage the rather,and ſhew thy ſelfa man 
ſomuch the more: ha(t thou given him the tearms of beaftly whore-maſter or laſcivious lecher.wipe 
out of thy heart the leaſt taint and (por that remaineth hidden therein of concupiſcen;e and ſenſy- 

ality; for nothing isthere more ſhamefull or cauſeth greater griet of heart,cthan an opprobrious and * 
reprochfull ſpeech returned juſtly upon the author thereof, And as it ſeemerh char the reverbera- 
tion of a light doth more offence unto rhe feeble eyes ; even ſo thoſe reproches whichare rerort 
and ſent back again by the cruth,upon a man chat blazed them before,are more offenfive:forno lefle 
than the Norrh-ealt wind Ceciasdoth gather unto it clouds;ſo doth a bad life draw unto it oppro- 
brious ſpeeches; which Plato knowing wellenough, whenſoever he was preſent in place, and law 
other mendo any unſeemly or diſhoneſt thing, was wont to retire apart, and ſay thus ſecretly unto 
himle:t: Do not I alſo labour ot her-while of this eaſe? Moreover, he that hath b'amed and reproched 
chelite of another.1t preſencly withall he would go andexamine his own reforming the ſame accord- 
ingly.redrefſing and amending all that hafindes amiſſe,uncill he have brought ir ro a berrer tare,ſhall 
receive ſome prohit by that reprovingand reviling of his; otherwiſe ic may both ſeem (as ir is no leſſe 
indeed) a vain and ——— thing, Commonly men cannot choole but laugh when they ſee ei- 
ther a bald-pate ora bunch-back.,co raunr and icoffe ar others for the ſame deteRs or deformities; 
and ſo in truth, it were a ridiculous thing and a meer mockery to blame or reproch another inthar, 
for which he may be mocked and reproched himſelf, Thus Leo the Byzantine cut one home that 
was crumpt-ſhoulder'd and bad beckeanhad heſeemed to hit him in the teeth with his dim and 
feeble eye-fight : Doelt thou ewit me(quoth he) by any imperteGtion of nature incidentunto a man, 
when as thy ſelf art marked from heaven, and carrieſt the divine vengeance uponthy back 2 Never 
then reprove thouan adulrerer, if thy ſelt be an unclean wanton with boies; nor !eem rhou to up- 
braid one with prodigality, if chou bea coverous rmifer thy ſelf, Alcmesn reviled Adraſts ( upon 
a time )in this wife: Thou 

A ſiſter hoſt by parents-twain , 

Whoſe hands her husband deare have ſlain, 
Bur what anſwered Adraſts ? He objected nor unto him the crime of another, bur payerh him 
home with his own, after this manner : | 

But thouthy ſelf haſt murdered | 

] Thine own kinde mother, whothee bred, 

In like fort, vhen Domirins (npona time)ſeemed ro reproch Craſſss.ſaying;1s it nottrue.char when 
your lamprey was dead which was kep: fulldainilyfor you in a (tew.you wepttherfore?Craſſus pre- 
{ently came upon hum again wich this bitrer reply: And is icnot true that you when you followed 
three wives of yours one after another to their funerall fire, never ſhed tear for thematrer? It is not 
{o requiſit or neceſſary iwis (as the vulgar ſort do think) that he who checketh and rebukerh ano- 
ther.ſhould have a ready wit of his own,and a naturall oi/tin doing it, or a loudand bigyoice,oran 
audacious and boldface; no, bur ſuch an one he oughtto be, that cannor be noted and taxed with 
any vice: tor 1t ſhould ſeem that A polls addreſſed this precepr of his [ K»ow thy ſeif ] to no perlon ſo 
much as to him who would blame and find faulr with another; for fear leſt ſuch men, in ipeaking 
to others what they would, hear that again which they would not. For it happeneth ordinarily as 
Sophocles faith: Thatſuch an one 
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Who lets þis tongue run fooliſhly , 
In noting others bitterly, 
Shall hear himſelf (anwillingh) 
The words he give ſo wilfully, 
Lo what commodity and profiten{neth upon reproching an enemy, 

Neither cometh there lefle good and advantage unto a man by being reproched by another , and 
hearing himſeltreviled by his cnemies:and theretore it was very welland truly ſaid of Ant/ſthene:, 
that ſuch menas would be ſaied and become honett another day , ought of neceſſity to have either 
wood friends,or moſt fpitefull and bitter enemies: tor as they with ther kind remonltrances and ad- 
monitions 3 ſo theſe with their reprochfull rearms were like to reform their finfull life. Bur foral- 
much as amity and friendſhipnow adayes ipeaketh with a {mall and low voice when faults ſhould 
freely be reproved,and is very audible and full of words in flattering, altogether mute and dumb in- 

' rebukes and chaſtiſements ; but what remaineth now bur that we ſhould hear the truth fromthe 
' mouth of our enemies? much like unto Telephns, who for default of a Phyſician that was a triend to 
” cure him , was forced to commit his wound or ulcer to the iron head ofhis enemies ſpear for to be 
| healed; and even ſo thoſe that have no well-willers that darefreely reprove their faults, mult per. 
: force endure with patience the {tinging tongue of ther enemy and evill-willer in chaſtizing and re- 
bukivg their vices.not regarding ſo much the intenc & meaning of the il]-ſpeaker, asthe thing it ſelf, 
' and the matter that he ſpeaketh ; and look how he whoenterpriſed the killing of Prometheus the 
' Theffalian, ran him ſo deep with his ſword intothe 1mpoſtume or {welling botch which he had 
* about himzrhat he let forth the corruprion, and ſaved his life by the breaking and iflue thereof, even 
ſo for all the world it falleth out many times , that a reprochfull ſpeech delivered in anger orupon 
evillwill is the cauſe of healing ſome malady oftheſoul, either hidden or unknownalrogether , or 
elſe negleed: but the moſt part of thoſe who are in this manner reproched , never conſider whe- 
ther the vice wherewith they are touched be inchem or no, bur they look rather if they can finde 
ſome other vice to obje&t unto him,who hath thus challenged them;and much like unto wrettlers, 
they never wipe away their own duſt, that is to ſay,the reproches that be'faſtned upon themſelves, 
2nd wherewith they bedefamed, but they beſtrew one another with duſt, and afterwards tripup 
one anothers heels,and rumble down one upon another, weltering in the ſame,and ſoiling one an- 
othertherewith : whereas indeedir behoved rather that a man when hefindeth himſelf tainted by 
his enemy, to endevour for to do away that vice wherewith he is noted and detamed, much rather 
than to ferch out any ſpororiieinour of hisgarment, which hath been ſhewed him : and although 
' there becharged upon us ſome {landerous impuration that is not trne ; yer neverthelefſe we are to 
ſearch into the occahon wherenpon ſuch an opprobrious ſpeech mightariſe and proceed, yea, and 
" take heed we muſt and fear.leſt ere we beaware we commit the like or come neer unto that which 
hath bcen objected untous, Thus forexample ſake Lacydes King of the Argives , 'for that he did 
wear his hair cariouſly ſer; in manner of a perruke,and becauſe his gate or manner of going.feemed 
more delicate and nice than ordinary,grew unto an ill name and obloquie of effeminate wantonneſs, 
| And Poxpeirs the great could not avoid the like ſuſpicion, becauſe he uſed otherwhiles to ſcratch 
his head with one finger onely, and yet otherwiſe he was ſo farre from feminine wantonneſle and 
incontinence as any man in the world, Craſſis was acculed for to have had carnall company 
- with one of the re}1gious nuns or votaries of /; ta, ſor that being defirous to purchaſe of her a fair 
piece of land and houſe ofpleaſure which ſhe had, he reſorred oftentimesprivarely unto her, ſpake 
with herapart, and perhaps made court unto her for to have her good will in that reſpeR onely, 
Poſthumialikewiſe another veRtall virgin, for that ſhe was much given to lavgh upon a ſmall occa- 
fion, and withall would not tick to entertaigtalk with men , more boldly peradrencure than be- 
came a maiden of her profeſſion, was ſo deeply ſuſpected of incontinence, that ſhe was broughthu- 
dicially into queſtion about it, howbeit foundunguilty, and acquit ſhe was; but when Sprrins Ai 
z«tiusthe high-prieſt for the the time being ,. afloiled her and pronounced the ſentence of herab- 
ſolution, minding to diſmiſſe her of the Court, he gave her a gentle admonition by the way, that 
from then:e forward ſhe ſhould forbear to uſe any words lefſe modeſt and challe then the carriage 
ot hcr life was, Themiſtecles likewiſe, notwithRanding he was moſt innocent indeed, was called into 
queliion tor treaſon, becauſe heintertained amity with Paxſanias, ſent and wrote oftentimes unto 
him.,and ſo by that meanes gave ſuſpicion that he mindedto betray all Greece, When as therefore 
thou art charged with a falſe crimination by thine enemie, thon muſt nor negle& irand make ſmal 
account thereof, becauſe it is not true, bur rather look abonr thee and examine what hath been 
done or ſaid. either by thee or any one of thoſe who affe&tand love thee , or converſe withthee, 
ſounding and rending any way tg that iniputation which might give occaſion or likelihoodthereof, 
and carefully to bewareand avoid the ſame : tor ifby adverſe and heavy fortune whereunto others 
have inconkderately fa.jen , theyare deerly taught what is good for them , as Merope ſaich in one 
Tragedie : | 
Fortune bath taken for her ſalarie, 
Hy dezreſt goods of which I am bereft , 
Bt me ſhe taught bythat great miſerie 
For to be wiſe, aid ſo ſhe hath melef?, 
What ſhou'd let or hinder ns, but that wemay learn by a maſter that colethus nought, nernthen 
nothing 
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nothing for hisreaching (even our enemy)to profirand learne ſomewhat that we kney not before? 
for anenemy perceiveth and tindeth in us many things more than a friend, by reaſon that ( as Plats 
faith ) That which loveth is alwaies blind in the rhing that is loved ; whereas he who haterh us, 
belides that he is very curious and inquiſitive into our impertections,he 15 not meale-mouthed ( as 
they ſay ) nor will nor ſpate to ſpeake, butis ready enough to divulge and baze all abroad, King 
Hiero chanced upon a time, being at words with one of his enemies, tobetold in reproachfull man- 
ver by him of his ſtinking breath 3 whereupon being ſomewhat ditmaied in himlelfe, he was no {00+ 

ner returned home to his own houſe bur he chid his wife: How comes this topatle ( quoth he? ) 
Whar fay you to it ? How hapneth it that you never rold me of it? The woman being a\-mple, 
chatte, and harmelefledame: Sir (faith ſhe ) I rhovght all mens breath had ſmelled ſo, Thus it is 
plaine,that ſuch favlcs as be object and evident to ſenſes, grofle, and corporall, or otherwiſe nocort- 
ous totheworld, we know by our enemies ſooner than by ouririends andfamiliars, 

Over and beſides, as touching the continence and h olding of the tongue, which 15not the leaſt 
point of vertue, it is not pofſible for a man to rnle it alwates, and bring it within the compaſle and 
obedience of reaton,unleſle by aſe and exerciſe, by long cuſtome, and paintull labour he havetamed 
and maſtered the wort paſſions of the ſoule,ſuch as anger is: fora word that hath eſcaped us againſt 
our wils,which we would gladly have kept in; of which Homer faith thus : 

Ont of the month a word did fly 
For all the range of teeth f-ſt-by, 
And a ſpeech that weler at aventure (a thing hapning ofren-times, andeſpecially unto thoſe whoſe 
ſpirits are not well exerciſed,and who want experience, who run out, as it were, andbreake forth 
into paſſions) this ( 1ſay ) is ordinary with ſuch as be haſty and cholerick, whoſe judgement is not 
ſerled and Raied, or whe zre given toa licentious courſe of life: tor ſuch a word, being (as divine 
Plato ſaith) the lighteſt thing in the world, borh gods and. men have many a time payed a moſt grie- 
vous and heavy penalty; whereas Silence is not only (as Hippo-rates ſaith) good againkt thirſt, bur 
alſo is never called to account, nor amerced to pay any fine ; and that, which more 1s, inthe bearing 
and putting up of taunts and reproaches, there is obſerved in it a kind of gravity beſeeming theper- 
ſon of Socrates,or rather the magnanimity of. Hercales,if it be true that the Poerſaid of hum: 

Of bitter words he leſſe account did make 
Thandnh the flic, which noregard doth tak, 

Neither verily is there a thing of greater gravity,or hmply bctrer, than to heare a malicious enemyto 
xevile,and yet not to be moved nor grow into paſhonstherewith, | 

But to paſſe by a man that loves to raile, 

As rock jn ſea,by which we ſwim or ſaile, | 
Moreover,a greatereffect will enſue upon this exercile of patience, if thou canſt accuſtome thy ſelfe 
ro heare with filence thine enemy whales he doth revile,tor being acquainted therewith, thou ſhalr 
the betrer endure the violent firs of a curſt and ſhrewd wifechiding at home ; ro heare alſo withour 
trouble the ſharpe words of friend or brother ; and if it chance that father or mother ler fly bitter 
rebukes ar thee, or beat rhee,thou wilt ſuffer all, and never ſhew thy ſelfe diſplea'ed and arigry with 
them; For Socrates was wont toabide at home Yavtippe his wife, a perillous ſhrewd womanand 
hardto be pleiſed, to the end that he might with moreeale converſe with others, being uſed roen- 
dure her curfinefſe, Bur much betrer it were for a man to come with a mind prepared andexercifed 


before-hand with hearing the ſcoffes, railing language, angry taunts, outragious and foule words of . 
enemies and frangers, and thar without anger and (hew of dilquietneſle, than of his domeſticall - 


people within his own houſe, Thus you'ſee how a man may ſhew his meeknefle and patience jn 
enmiries ; and as for ſimplicity, magnanimity, and a good nature indeed, it is more ſeene here than 
infriendſhip: for it isnot ſo honeſt and communibl rodogood unto afriend,as diſhonett.not to 
iuccout him when he ftandeth in need and requeſterh ir, 

Moreover, to forbeare to be avenged of an enemy if opportunity and occaſion is offered, and 
to let him go whenheis inthy hands,1is a point of great humanity and currefie ; but him that hath 
compaſhon of him when he is fallen into adverfty, ſuccoureth him in diftrefle, at his requelt is rea- 
dy for to ſhew good willto his children and an affe&ionto ſuſtaine the ate of his houte and fami- 
ly beingin affliction; whoſoever doth not love for this kindneſſe, nor praiſe the goodnefle of his 
vature, 

Of colour black (no doubt) and tinfture ſweart, 

Wronght of ſtiff e ſteele or iron he hath an heart, 

Or rather forg'd out of the Diament, 

Which will not ſtir hareat yor once relent, 
Ceftr commanded thar the Ratues ereRted in the honour of Powp-inr,which had been beaten down 
and overthrown, ſhould be ſer up againe ; for which a& Ciceroſaid thus unto him: 1n rearing the 
images of Pomperus, O Ceſar, thon haſt pirched and ereed thine owne, And therefore we oughr 
not. to be ſpary of praiſe & honour inthe behalfe of an enemy eſpecially when he deſerveth the ſame; 
for by this meanes the party thar praiſeth ſhall win the greater praiſe himſelfe; and beſides, if ir 
happen againe that he blame the ſaid enemy, his accuſation ſhall be the better taken, and carry the 
er rem for thar he ſhall be thought not ſo much to hare the perſon as diſallow and miſlike his 
aQtion, 

Bur 
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But the moſt profitable and goodlieſt matter of all, isthis : That he who 1s accultomed to praiſe 
his enemies, and neither togrieve orenvy at their well-fare, ſhall che berrer abide the proſperity of 
histriend, and be turthett oft trom envying his familiars in any good ſuccefle or honour tharby 
well-doing they have atchieved, And is there any other exerciſe in the world that can bring greater 
profit unto our ſoules, or worke a better diſpoi:tion and habir in them, than that which nddeth 
us of emulation andthe humovr of envy ? For likeas in a City, wherein there be many things ne- 
ceſſary, though otherwiſe hmply evill,. atter they have once taken ſure footing, andare by cuttome 
eſtabliſhed in manner of alaw, men ſhall hardly remove andaboliſh, although they have been hurt 
andendammaged thereby 3 even ſo enmity, together with hatred and malice, bringeth in envy, 
jealouſie, contentment and picaſure inthe harme of anenemy, remembrance of wrongs received, 
and offences paſſed, which ir leaveth behind inthe ſoule, when it ſelte is gone ; over and beſides, 
cunning praGtiſes, fraud, guile, deceit, and ſecret forlayings or ambuſhes,which ſeeme againſt our 
enemies nothing ill at ali, nor unjuſtly uſed, after they be once ſerled and have taken root ig our 
hearts. remaine there falt, and hardly or unneth are removed ; inſomuch as if men take not heed 
how they uſe them againſt enemies, they ſhall be ſo inured to them,that they will be ready after- 
wards topraQtice the lame with their very friends, If therefore Pythagoras did well and wilely in 
acquainting his S-holars to forbeare cruelty and injuſtice,evenas farreas to dumbe and brutebealts ; 
whereupon he miſliked fowlers, and would requett them co Jet thoſe birds flie againe which they 
had caught ; yea, and buy of fiſhers whole draits of fiſhes, and give order unto his diſciples to pur 
chem alive into the water againe, inlomuch as he expreſflely forbad the killing of any tame beaſt 
whatſoever 3* certes it is much moregrave and decent, that 1n quarrels, debates, and contentions 
2mong men 3 an enemy that is of a generous mind, juſt, true, and nothing treacherous, ſhould 
reprefle, keepe down, and hold undertoot the wicked, malicions, cautelous, baſe, and ungen- 
tleman-like paſſions; ro theend that aſterwards in all contracts and dealings with his friend they 
breake not out, bur that his heart beipg cleare of them, he may abſtaine fromall miſchievous pra- 
Etiſes, Scarurxs was a prolefied enemy.and an accuſer of Domitizs judicially ; now there was a do- 
melticall ſervant belonging to the taid Domitizs, who before the day of tryall and judgement,came 
unto Scanrmus, ſaying, That he would diſcover unto him a thingrthat he knew not ot, that which 
might ſerve him in g00d lead when he (h ould picad againſt his maſter; but-Scarrzs would nor ſo 
much as give him the hearing ; nay, he laid hold on the party, 2nd ſent him away bound unto his 
Lord and Maſter, Cato (the younger) charged Mwrexa, and indited him in open Court for popu» 
lariry and ambition, and de-laring again(t him rhat he ſought indirectly ro gainethe peoples fa- 
your and their voices to be cholen Conſull; now as he went up and downe to colie& arguments 
and prootes thereof, and according to the manner and cultome of the Romans, was attended 
upon by certaine perſons whotollowed him inthe behalfe of the defendant, ro obſerve what was 
done for his berter in{!ruCtion in the procefle and ſuit commenced ; theſe fellowes would often- 
times be in hand with him and aske whether he would ro day ſearch for ought, or negotiate any 
thing inthe matterand canie concerning Myrera? If he ſaid, No; ſuch credit and truſt they re- 
poſed in the man that they would ret inthat anſwer, and go their waies; a ſingular argument this 
was of all other to prove his reputation, and what opinion men con-eived of him for his juſtice ; 
bur ſure a farre greater teſtimony is tE.1s, and that paſſeth all the reit, ro prove that if we be ac- 
cuſtomed to deale julily by our very enemies, we ſhall never ſhew our ſelves unjuſt, caurelous, 
and deceirfull with ovrtriends, Bur foraſmuch asevery lacke ( as S1yonides was wont to ſay ) muſt 
needs have a cop or creſt growing upon her head; and ſo likewiſe all men by nature do carryin 
their head I wotnor what jealouhe, emulation, and envy, which is it I may uſe the words ef Pin- 
darts, 

A ma'e and fellow (to be plaine ) 
Of brain-ſick fooles and perſons vaine, 
A man ſhould nor reape a imall benefit and commodity by diſcharging theſe paſſions upon his 
enemies, to purge andcieanſe himſelfe quite thereof, and as it were by certaine gutters or channels, 
to derive and dreine them as far as poſſibly he can from his triends and familiar acquaintance ; 
whereof I ſuppole Onemademns a great Politician, and wiſe States-man in rhe Iſle Chios was well 
adviſed, wha ina civill difſention being {:ded to that fation which was ſuperiour, and had gotten 
the head of the other; counſelled the ret of his part nor to chaſe and baniſh our of the City all their 
adverſaries, but toleavelome of them till behind : For feare ( quorh he ) left having no enemies 
to quarrel withall, we our ſelves begin to tall out and go together by the eares ; ſemblably if we 
ſpend theſe vicious paſſhons of ours upon ourenemies, the leſſeare they like to trouble and moleſt 
our friends: for it ought yot thus to be as Hefrodus faith, That the porter ſhould envy the potter 3 
or one Minſtrel! or Muſician fpite another; neither is it neceſſary that one neighbour ſhould be 
in jealoufie of another 3. or conzens and brethrey be concurrents and have emvlation one at ano» 
ther, either frivirg to be rich or {pecding berter intheir affaires: for if there beno other way Or 
meanes to be delivercd wholly fron contentions, envies, jealoufies, and emulations, acquaint thy 
ſelſe at leaftwile to be ſtung and birren ar the good ſucceſle of thine enemies ; whet the edge and 
ſharpen the point (as it were ) of thy quatrellous and contentious humour, and turne it vpenthem 
and ſpare not : tor like asthe mot ski.full and beſt gardeners are of this opinion, that they ſhall 
have the ſweeter roſesand more pleaſant violers, if they ſer garlick or ſow onions neare unto them, 
for 
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forthat allthe irong and ſtinking favour in the juyce thar feedeth and nouriſheth the ſaid flowers 
ispurged away and goerh tothe taid garlick and onions 3 even ſo an enemy drawing unto himielte 
and receiving all our envy and malice will caule us to be better affected to our friends in their pro- 
iperity, and lefſe offended if they Out-2O us 1n their eltare ; and theretore in this regard we mult 
contendand (irive with our enemies abour honour, dignities, government, and lawfuil meanes of 
and not only tobe grieved and vexed to fee them have the berter and 


advancing our own eftates, 
the vantage of us. but alto to marke and oblerve every thing whereby they become our ſuperiours, 


and ſo to firaine and endeavour by carefull diligence, by labour and cra\ ell, by parſimony, tempe- 
rance. and looking nearely to our ſelves, roſurpaſſe and go beyond them ike as Them: ſtocles was 
wont to ſay : That the victory which Aduriades atihie\ ed in the Plaine of Marathon brake his 
fleepe, and would not let him take hisnights relt : for he who thinketh that his enemy ſurmoun- 
ceth him in dignities. in pat.onage of high matters and p.eading ot great cauſes, in management of 
Rate aftaires,or in credit and authority with mighty men and grand Sc1gniors and inſtead of (triving 
toenterpriſe and do lome great matter by way of emulation, beraketh himielte toenvy only, and 
ſo firs (till doing nothing, and loſerh all his courage, ſurely he bewrayeth that he is poſſeſſed with 
naught elſe bucan idle, vaine, and enervate kind of envy, Bur he that is not blinded with the re- 
eard and tight of him whom he hateth, bur with a right and jult eye doth beho:d and confider all 
his lite, his manners, deſigns, words, and deeds, ſhall ſoone perceive and fhnd.thart the moſt parr 
of thoſe things whick he envierh were atchieved and gotten by ſuch as have chem, with their di- 
ligence. wi dome,forecaſt,and vertuous deeds : he thereupon bending all his ſpirits and whole mind 
thereto, will exerciſe (I trow) and ſharpen his own defire of honour.glory, and honeſt y,yea,andcur 
off contrariwile that yawning drowſinefle and id/eſloath thatis in his hearr, Ser cate moreover,thar 
our enemies by flattery, by caurelous ſhifrsand cunning practiſes, by pleading of caſes at the bar, or 
by their mercenary and illiberall ſervice in unboneſt and foule matters, ſeemeto have gotten ſome 
power, either with Princes in courts, or with the people in States and Cities ; let the ſame never 
trouble us, bur contrariwiſe cheere up our hearrs and make usglad in regard of onr own li ,the 
pureneſle of our life and innocency unreproachable, which we may oppoſe againſt thoſe indi 
courſes and unlawfull meanes, For all the gold that is either above ground or underneath ( accor- 
ding as Plato ſaith) isnotablero weigh againſt vertue, And evermorethis ſentence of Solon we ought 
to have in readineſle : 

ny a wicked man rich, 

And vertuous men are many poore : 

But change we never will with och 

— our goodne ſe for their ſtore, 

And why ? vertue is durable, 

Whereas their wealth is mutable, 

Much lefle then, will we exchange the acclamations and ſhouts of a popular multitude in theaters, 
which are won with a feaſt ; nor the honours and prerogartives to fit uppermoſt at a table neare un- 
ro the chamberlaihes, minions, favorites, concubines, or lieutenant generall of Kings and Princes. 
For nothing 1s deſirable, nothing to beaffeted, nothing indeed honeſt that proceederh from an 
unhoneſt cauſe : Bur he that loveth (according as Plato ſaith) is alwaies blinded by the thing which 
* 15 loved,and ſooner do we perceive and marke any unſeemely thing that our enemies do, Howbeir 
to conclude,neither our joy and contentment conceived by obſerving them to do amiſſe, nor our 
griefe and diſpleaſure in ſeeing chem do welhought to be idle and unproficable unto us ; bur this 
I _ account we are to make of both ; rhat in taking heed how wefall incotheir faults, 
wemay become berter, and in imitating their good parrs not worle than they, 
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Of proceeding in V ertue. 


How a man may perceive his own proceeding and going 
forward in Vertue. 


The Summary. 


Ardly can it be defined,whether of theſe two extremities is moreto be feared,to wit, blockiſh ſtupidj« 

ty,or waine preſum ption,confidering the dangerous eff ets proceeding as well from the one 4s the other; 
And contrariwiſe,an excellent matter it us to be ale for to teach menthe meanes to avoid both extreamer, 
and to hold the meane between, And this ts the very thing that owr Author doth «n this preſent Treatiſe: 
for as he laboureth to diſrobe, as it were, the lovers of vertue,and turne them out of their habit of perverſe 
ignorance, wherewith moſt part of 1heworld is alwaie: clid 3 ſo he is dehrous to keep them from putting 
91 the hab:liment aud garments of pride and vaine oftenta:1on, that they might be arrayed with the appa= 
rell of wertutyin ſuch ſort, that in taking knowledge of that good whereof they have already ſome part, they 
might endeavour and do what they can to get a greater portion from day to day, untill they come unto an 
aſſured contentment wherein they may reſt. Then teacheth he how to know what a man hath profited in 
theſchoole and exerciſe of vertue, ſhewing that he ought to conſider firſt, whether he recule from wite by 
little and little 3 wherein he confuteth the opinion of the Stoicks, who imagined that no man was good, 
unleſſe he became vertuous all it once, T his done, he adjoyneth foure rules to know the ſaid profit and pro- 
greſſe in vertueto wity When we perceive our heart to tend unto good without any intermiſſion: When our 
affection redremet h and regaimeth the time that is loſt, growing ſo much the more as it was before ſtaied 
and hindered: When we begin to take our whole pleaſure and delight therein © Laſtly, When we ſurmount 
nad overcome all impeachments that might turne us aſide out of the way of vertue, Aﬀeer all this he en- 
treth into the matter more ſpecially, and ſheweth how a maz is to employ himſelfe in the ſtudy of wiſdome; 
what vices he ought to flie 3 wherein his mind and ſpirits (hould be occupied ; and the profit that heisto 
reape and gather foom Philoſophers, Poets, and H:ftorians, Item, with what affettion we ought to [peake 
i» the preſence of cu» ne:ghbours; whether it be publikely, or in private 3 of what ſort our aftions ſhould be; 
and to what exd and ſcope we areto addreſſe and deft them, giving a luſtre unto all theſe diſcourſes by ex- 
cellent ſimilitudes 3 taxing and reproving the faults committed ordinarily by them who make a certaine 
ſemblance and outward ſhew of afpiring unto vertue, Having thus diſcourſed of theſe poiras aforeſaid,he 
propoſeth and ſetteth down ag me diverſe rules which may reſolve us inthis advancement and proceeding 
forward of ours in goodneſſe, namely, That we ought to love reprehenſjons 3 totake heed even unto our 
dreames 3 to examine our paſſions, and ſoto hope wellyif we perceive that they waxe mild and gentleto imis 
rate goodthings 3 in no wiſe to heare any ſpeech of evill; to take example by the beſt perſons, to rejoyce 
and be glady to have witneſſes and beholders of our goodwill and intention ; and nat to eſteeme any ſens or 
treſpaſſes ſmall but to avoid and ſhun them all: laſt of all, he cloſeth up his treatiſe with an elegant ſpmili- 
tudey- wherein he diſcovereth and layeth open the nature as well of the vicious as the vertuons, thereby ta 
make the meanes of aſpiring and attatning unto vertue, ſo much the more amiable to each perſons 


How a man may perceive his own proceeding and going 
forward in Vertue, 


T is not poſſible (my good friend Soſſins Senccio.) that a manby any meanes ſhould have afee- 
ling in himſelfe, and a conſcience of his own amendment and progreſſein vertue, if thoſe good 
roceedings do not daily make ſome diminnrion of his tolly, bur char the vice in him weighing 
1nequall ballance againſt them all,do hold him down : 
Like as the lead plucks down the net, 
Which for to catch the fiſh was ſet, 
For ſo verily in theart of Muſick or Grammar, a man ſhall never know how far he is proceeded, ſo 
long as inthe ſtudying and learning thereof, he diminiſh no part of his ignorance in thoſearrs, but 
ili finderh himſelte as unmuſicall and unlertered as he was before ; neither the cure which the Phy- 
fician employeth abonr his patient, if it workeno amendment ar all, nor alleviation of the diſeaſe 
leemingin ſome iortto yeeld unto medicines and coflake, can procure any ſenſible difference and 
changeunto a better ſtate. before that the contrary diſpoſition and habit be reſtored perfe&tly ro the 
former health. and rhe body made ſound and ſtropg againe, But certainly, as inthele caſes there is 
no amendment robe accounted of, if thoſe that ſeeme to amend donot perceive the change by the 
diminution and remiſſion of that which weighed them down and find themſelves to encline and 
bend(as It were) in aballance to the contrary ; even{o it fareth with thoſe that make profeſſion of 
philoſo- 
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hiloſophy 3 1t cannot be granted that there 1s any progrefle or {enle at all of profiting, ſo long as the 
toule caſt nor off by little and lirtic, and purge away hertolly, bur untill ſuch time a5 the Can attaine 
( forſooth) unto the loveraign and periect good, continuerh in the meane while faily poſſeſſed of 
vice andiin inthehighelt degree ; tor by this meanes it would tollow,if at one inttant and moment 
of timea wiſe man ſhould paſſe from extreame wickednefle unto the tmpreame and highett diſpoſt- 
tion of vertue: That hehad all ar once and in che minvre of anhourefled vice and catt it from him 
fully,whereof in along time betore he was not able toberid of one little portion, Bur you know 
full well already,that chote who ho!d tuch extravagant opinions as theſe, make themlelves worke 
enough,and raiſe great doubrs and queltions about this point, namely, How a man ſhou.d nor per- 
ceive and feele himlelfe when he is become wiſe, and be either 1gnorant or doubtfu! rhar chis growrh 
and increaſe commeth in long procetle of time bylittle and alittle, partly by addition of ſomerhing, 
and partly by ſubliraction ot other,uncull one arrive gently unto veriue, betore he can percerve that 
he is goirg toward ir, Now it there were ſo quick and ſidden a muration, as that he who was to 
day morning molt vicious, ſhould become 1n the evening as vercnous ; and it chereever were 
known to happen unto any man ſuc ha change thargoing to bed a very toole, and fo flceping ſhould 
awake and rite a wile man, and taking his leave of yelterdaies folliez, errours, and deceirs, fay unto 
them : 
My lying dreames ſo vaine, «diy, ad iy, 
No:oht worth you were, I now both ſee and ſay, 
Is it poſſivle thatluch a one(1 ſay)ſhou!d beignorant of this ſudden change, and nor perceive ſo great 
a diftcrence in himlelfe, nor feele kow wiſdome all ar on-e hath chus lighrened and utluminared his 
ſoule ; For mire own part, 1 would rather thinke that one npon carnelt prayer transformed by'the 
power ot the gods froma womanto a man (as the tale goes of Ces ) thould be 12norant of this 
Mcetamorphoi:s,than he who ot a coward, a toole & aditlolure or looſe perſon become hardy, wiſe, 
ſober and temperate ; or bcing tranſported troma teniuall and beattly lite unco a di-ire and heaven!y 
Ie, ſhould not mark the very inftanc wherein inch achange did befall, Buc well ic was laid in old 
time: Thar the ttone1s to be applyed and iramed unto therule, and notrhe rule or ſquare unto the 
fone, And they (the Stoicks I meane)who are not vw illing to accommodaretheir opinions unto her 
things indeed. bur wreit and force againſt che courie of nature things unto their own conceits and 
ſuppotitions;have filled all philotophy with great difficulties and doubrful ambiguities; of which this 
is the oreateſt: Inthat they will ſcemero compriſeall men, excepring him only whiom they imagine 
erie&t.under oneand the ſame vice ingenerall: which range ſuppottion ofcheirs hath cauſed that 
this progreis and proceeding t6 vertue,called Nyoxorh,feemerh to be a darke and oblcure riddie unto 
them. or a meer fiction little wanting of extreametolly ; and thoſe who by the means of this amend- 
ment be delivered from all paſſions and vices that be.are held thereby to be in no better Rare, nocleſs 
wretched and miſerable, than thoſe who arenor tree from any one of the moſt enormious vices in 
the world ; and yer they retuce and condemne their own ſelves 3 for in the diſpurations which they 
hold intheir ſchooles, they ſer the injuſtice of Ar:/ides in equall ballance to that of Phalaris; they 
make the coward and feare of Bra/zdes, all one with char of Dolox 3; yea, and compare the folly or 
errour of Melitzs and Plzto together, as in no reſpe& different ; howbeir, in the whole coutie of 
theirlife. and management of their affaires, they declineand avoid thoſe as implacable and intracta- 
ble ; bur theſe they uſe and cruli intheir moſt important buknefle, as perions of great worth and re- 
gard: bur we who know and ſcethat in every kind of fin or vice, bur principally in the inordinate 
and contuſed Rare ot the ſoule rhere be degrees according to more or lefſe ; and rhat hercindifter 
ourprocecdings and amendments,according as reaſonby htle and licrle doth illaminare, purge,and 
Cleanie the ſoule in abacing and diminiſhing evermore the vitiohty thereof, which is the ſhadow 
that darknethir, are likewile fully periwaded that it is not without reaſon to be aflured, thatmen 
may have an evident ſenſe and perceivance of this mutation, bur as if they were raiſed our of ſome 
deep and darke pir,that the ſame amendment may be reckoned by degrees in what otder it goeth for- 
ward. Inwhich computation we may go firſt and formottdirettlyatrer this manner, and confider, 
whether like as they who under faile ler their courle inthe maine and vaſte ocean, by obſerving to- 
gether withthe length and ſpace of time, the force of the wind rhar driverh them, do caſt and mea- 
jure how tar they have gone forward in their voyage, namely, by a probable conjeure how much 
In ſuch a time, and with ſuch a gale of wind it is like that they may paſſe 3 ſo alſo inphiloſopby a 
man may give a gueſſe and conjecture of his proceeding and going torivard. namely, what he may 
gaine by contirival marching on ſtill, without tay or intermiſſion otherwhiles in che mid(t of the 
way,and then beginning afreſh again to leap forward,bur alyaies keeping one pace gainingand get- 
ting ground {h1}] by the guidance ot reaſon. For this rule, | 
If little ſtill to little tho do add, 
: A heape at length, and micklewell be had, | 
Was not given reſpectively ro the encteaſe of ſums of money alone, and in that point truly ſpo- 
ken, bur it may likewile extent and teach to other things, and namely, tothe avementation of 
vertue, to wit, when with reaſon and doctrine continuall uſe and cuſtomeis joyned, which maketh 
maſtery and is effeQual to bring any wrke to end and perfettion; whereas thele intermiſſions at 
rumes Without order and equality, and theſe coolefaffettions of thoſe that Rupy philoſophy, make 
not 
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notonly many ſtaics and jets in proceeding forward ( as it were ) in a journey, bur that whichig 
worſe.cauſe going backward, by reaſon tt.at vice which evermore|ies in wait to ſet upon a manthar 
id;ely ftanderh (ill never fo little halech him a contrary way, True it 1s that the Mathematiciansdg 
call the Planets Stationarie, and [ay they (tand Kill, while they ceale to move forward ; but in our 
progreſſe and proceeding in Philoſophy, that 15 to ſay, 1n che correction of our lite and manners, 
chere can be admitred no intervall,no pauſe or ceſſation, for that our wit naturally being in perpery. 
all motion in manner of a ballance, alwaies caſteth with the leaſt thing that 1s,0ne way Or other, 
willing of itſe!fe eitherto encline with che berter, or elſe is forcibly carried by the contrary to the 
worſe, If then according tothe oracle delivered unto the inhabitants of C:rrha,which willed them 
it they minded afterwardsto livein peace, they ſhould make war both night and day withourin- 
termiſſion ; thou find inthy ſelfe and thine own conſcience, that thou haſt tought continually with 
vice as well by nightas by day, or at leaſtwiſe that thou haſt not oiten left thy ward,and abandoned 
thy Ration in thegarriſon, nor continuallyjadmitted the heralds or meſlengers between, comming 
from far (as it were) to parly and compound, to wit, plealures, delights, negligences, and amule- 
ments upon other matters, by all likelihood hou mateſt with confidence and alacrity be aſlured to 
go forward and make anend of thy courie behind, 
Moreover, ſay that there fall our ſome interruptions and (taies between, thatthou live not alto- 
cether canonically and like a philotopher 3 yer it thy latter proceedings be more conſtant thanthe 
ormer,and the freſh courſes that thou takelt longer thanthe other, it is no bad ſign, bur it teſiiferh, 
that by labour and exerciſe idleneſle is conquered,and floath utterly chated away ; whereas the con- 
traryis a very ill gn, to wit, if by reaſon of many ceſiations, and thoſe comming thick one after 
another, the hear of the former affefticn be cooled, languiſh, and wearerh ro nothing: for like 
as the ſhot of a cane or recd, whiles it hath che fullftrengrh and greateſt force, putceth forth the 
fit Rem reaching our in length, ({re:ight,even, ſmooth, and united in the beginning, admitting few 
knots in great diſtances between,toltay and put back rhegrowth and rifing thereof in height; bur at- 
rerwards asif it werechecked to mount up aloft by reaſon of ſhort wind and failing ot the breath, 
it is held down by many knots, and tholeneare one to another, as if the ſpirit therein which cove- 
tech upward {ound ſome impeachment by the way, imiting it back, and caufing it asit weretopant 
and tremble; even ſo as many as at firſt rooke long couries and made haſt unto Philoſophy or 
amendment of lite,and then afterwards meet eftſoones with (iumbling blocks, continually turning 
them out of the dire& way, or other means to diſtract and. piuck them afide,tinding noproceeding 
at all to better them,in the end are weary, give over, and come ſhorr oftheir journeysend ; where- 
asthe other above-iaid hath his wings growing (till ro help his flight, and by reaton of the fruic 
which he finderh in h1s courſe goerh on apace,cutteth off all prerences of excule,breakerh through 
all lets, (which and as a multitude in the way to hinder his paſſage ) which he doth by fine force 
and with an induſtrious affection to attaine unto che endof hisenterpriſe, And like as to joy and 
delight in beho!ding of beauty preſentis nor a ſign of love beginning,for a vulgar and common thing 
this 1s,bur rather to be grieved and vexed when the ſame is gone or taken away ; evenſo many there 
be who conceive plealure in philolophy, and make ſemblance as if they had afervent defire to the 
ſtudy rhereot : bur if it chance that they be a lirtle cerired from it by occaſion of other buſinefſe 
and affaires, that ficit affection which they cooke unto ir yaniſheth away, and they can wellabideto 
be without Philoſophy 3 
But he who feeles indeed the prick. 
Of love that pierceth neare the quick, 
as one Poet ſaith ; willteeme unto thee moderate and nothing hot in frequenting the philoſophi- 
call ſchoole and conferring together with thee abour Philoſophy ; bur ler him be plucked fromit, 
and drawn apart from thee, thou ſhalr ſee him enflamed ip thelove rhereof, impatient, and weary 
of all other affzires and occupations ; thou ſhalr perceive him even rotorget his own friends, ſuch 
a paſſionate deſire he will have to philoſophy, For we oughtnor ſo much to delighrin learning and 
philoſophy whiles we arein place,as we do in ſweet odours,perfumes.and ointments,and when we 
are away and ſeparated therefro. never grieve thereat, nor lecke after it any more 3 bur ir mult im- 
print in our hearts a cercaine paſſion ike ro hunger and thirſt when it is taken from us, it we will 
profit in good earneſt and perceive our own progrefſe and amendment ; whether it be that mani- 
age,riches, ſome friendſhip, expedition or wattare come berween. that may drive him away 
make ſeparation,for the greater that the fruit is which he gathered by Philoſophy.{o much rhe more 
will thegriete be toleave and forgo ir, To this firlt figne of progreile in Philoſophy may be added 
another of great antiquity out of Heſrodus 3 Which it it be nor the very ſame, cerres it commeth 
neare unto1t, and this he deſcribeth after this ſorr, namely, When a man findeth the way no more 
difficult. rough and cragey.norexceeding feep and upright, bur eafie, plaine, with a gentie decent, 
as being indeed laid evenand ſmooth by exerciſe.and wherein now there begins light clearely tO ap- 
peare and ſhine our of darkneſle, inftead of doubrs. ambiguities. errours.and thoſe repentancesa 
changes of mind incident unto thoſe who firſt berake themſelves ro the fiudy of Philoſophy; aft 
the manner ofthem who having left behind thema land which they know well enough, aretroub! 
whiles they cannot deſcry and diſcover that for which they ſer ſaile and bend their courſe ; for even 
ſoit 15 with theſe perſons, who when they have abandoned theſe common and tamiliar ſtudies 
whereo! 
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wheretothey were inured before they came,to learne,apprehend, and enjoy bt trer,oftentimes inthe 
very middle of their courſe are carried round about, and driven to returne back againethe ſame 
way they came, Like as1t 15 reported of Sexizza nobleman of Kome, who having given over the 
honourable officesand magiftracies inthe City.tor love of Philoſophy, atterwards tinding him{elte 
much troubled inthat ſtudy, and nor able at the beginning to brookeand digelt the reatons and dif- 
courſes thereot,was ſo perplexed, that he went very neare to have thrown tiumſeifeintorhe lea out 
of a Galley, a2 SIE 7 Ee , 

The ſemblable example we read in hiltories,of Diogenes the Sinopian, when he firſt went ro the 
Rudy and profefſion of Philoſophy: for when abou the ſame time 1t chanced that che Athenians 
celebrated a publike ſolemnity with great feaſting and ſumptuous fare, with theatricall plaies and 
paltimes, meeting in Companies and aſſemblies to make merry one with another with revelsand 
dances all night long, himlelfin an odde corner of the market place lay lapped round inhis cloaths, 
purpoling to take a nap and ſleep; where and when he fell ;nto certaine tantaſticall imaginations 
which did not a little turneand trouble his braines, yea, and breake his heart,diſcourhng thus in his 
head: That he upon no conliraint or neceftity, ſhould thus wiltully betake himlelfe roa laborious 
and ſtrange courie of painfull lite.ficting thus by himlelte mopiſh, ſequeltred trom allthe worid,and 
deprived of ajl earthly goods ; In which thoughts and conceats of his, heeſpied(as the reportgoerh) 
a little mouſe creeping and running rewards the crums that were fallen from his loafe of bread, and 
was very bulie about them,whereupon he rooke heart againe, reproved and blamed hisown feeble 
courage,ſaying thus to himſelfe: What ſateſt chou D:ogenes? Seett thou not this hilly creature what 
good cheare it maketh with thy leavings? How merry ſhe 1s whiles the teedeth thereupon? And 
thou (like a trim man indeed as thou art) doſt waile, weepe.and lament,that rhou drinke(t not thy 
ſelf drunk as thoſedo yonder ; nor lie in lotr and delicate beds.richly ſet out with gay and coſtly fur» 
piture, Now when ſuch cemprations ard diſtractions as thele be,” returnenot otten, bur the rule 
anddiſconrie of reaſon preſently riſeth up againlt them, maketh head, turneth upon them tuddenly 
againe ( as 1t were ) in thechaſe, and purined in the rout by encmies, and !o quickly diſcomfitetn 
and diſpatcheth the anxiery and deſpaire of the mind, then a man may be aflured that he hath pro- 
fired indeed in the ſ. hoole of Philotophy,and is well ſerled and confirmed therein, But foramuch 
as the occaſions which do thus ſhake men thar are given to Philoſophy, yea, and otherwhiles plucke 
them a contrary way, do not only proceed from themſelves by reaſon of their own infirmity and 
lo gather (irength 3 but the ſad and ſerious counſels alſo of triends, together with the reproofes 
and contradictory aflauits made upon them by adverſaries, berween good earneſt and game, do 
mollifie their tender hearts,and make them to bow, bend, and yeeld, which otherwhiles have been 
able in theend ro drive ſome altogether from Philoſophy, who were well entredrtherein: Icmay be 
thought no ſmall ſigne of good proceeding, it one can endure the ſame meekely withour being 
moved with ſuch temptations, or any wates troubled and pinched when he ſhall! heare thenames 
and ſurnames of ſuch and ſuch companions and equals otherwiſe of his, who are come togreat 
credit and wealth inPrinces Courts ; or be advanced by marriages, matching with wives who 
brought them good doyries and portions; or who are wont to go into the Common Hall of a 
City, attended upon and accompanied with atraine and troupe of the multitude, either to attaine 
unto {ome place of gorernment,or toplead ſome notable cauſe of great conſequence: for herhat is 
not diſquieted,altonied,or overcome with ſuch aflauirs ; cerraine it is, and we may be bold roceon> 
clude thar he is arreſted (as it were ) and held ſure as he ought to be by Philoſophy. Forirt is nor 
poſſible tor any to ceale aftecting and loving thole things, which the myltitude do ſo highly honour 
and adore. mk they be ſuch as admire nothing elſe in the world but vertue., For to brave ir our, 
to contell, and make head againſt men, is athing incidentunto ſome by occaſion of choler.,, unto 
others by reaſon ot tolly 3 but to contemne and deſpiſe that which others efteeme with admirati- 
on,no man is ableto performe, without a great meaſure of true and reſolute magnanimity: In 
which reipe& ſuch perſons comparing their Gate with others magnifie themſelves, as Solox did-in 
theſe words : 

Aany a wicked man ts rich, 

And good men there be many poore: 

But we will not exctangewith ſich, 

Nor give onr goodneſſe for their ſtore, 

For wertue aye is durable, 

Whercas riches be mntable, 
And Diogerescompared his peregrination and flitting ſrom the City of Corinthto Athes,and againe 
his removing from * hebes to Corinth, unto the progreſſes and changes of abode thatthe grear 
King of Perſia was wont to make ; who inthe Spring ſeaſon held his Court at S»ſis; in Winter, 
kept houſe at Babylon ; and during Summer, paſled the time and ſojourned in Media Azeſulaus 
hearing vponatime the ſaid King of Perſ6a to be named, The Grear King: And why ( quoth he ) 
1s he Ecreaterthan my ſelfe? Unlefle ir be that he is more juſt and righteous, And Ar:ſtotle writing 
unto Aztipatey as touching Alexander the Great. ſaid, Thatir became not him only ro vaunt much 
and glorifie himſelfe tor that his dominions were ſo great, bur alſo any man elle hathno leſſe cauſe 
whois inftru&ed in the true knowledge of thegods, And Zens ſeeing T, heophraſtus ingreat admi- 
7auon, becauſe he hzd many ſcholars: Indeed (quoth he ) his auditory orquire is greater thanmine, 
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bur mine accordeth better and makes ſweerer harmony than his, When as theretore thou halt ſo 
orounded andeftabiiſhed in thine heart that afte&ion unto Vertue, which 1s able ro encounter 
and (tand againit all externall things, when thou haft voided out of thy ſoule allenvies, jealoukes, 
and whataffections (oever are wont either to trickle or ro trer, or otherwile to deprefle and ca{t 
downe the minds of many that have begun to proteſle Philoſophy ; this may ſerve for a great argy- 
ment and roken thatthouart weil advanced forward, and haſt profited much ; neither 1s it a ſmall 
fene thereof, if thon perceive thy language to be changed from that it-was wont to be; tor all 
thoſe who are new:y cntred 1nto the tchoo.e of Philoſophy ( ro ipeake generally ) affect a kind of 
ſpeech or (tile which aimceth at gory and vaine oltentation : ſome you ſhall heare crowing aloud 
ike cocks, and mounting vp alotr by re alon of their levity and haughty humour, unto the {ubli- 
mity and ſplendor ot phyſficell things or lecrets in nature 3 others take piealure (atter the man» 
ner of wanron whelps, as P/ro 1aith ) in tugging and tearing evermore whatſoever they can 
catch or light upon 3 they love to be doing wich litigious queſtions, they g0 directly to darke 
problem2s © por all \ubrilries, and moſt of them being once plunged in the quillers and quid- 
dities of Logidk, make thar ( as it were ) a meanes 0r preparative to fleſh themſelves for Sophi- 
ſry: Mary there be, who go all abourt collecting and gathering rogerker tententious ſayings and 
hittorics of ancient times; andas Anacharſjs was wont toſay: That he knew no other ule that 
the Greeks had of their coyned peeces of money, but to reli and number them, or elie to caſt ac« 
count and reckon therewith ; even ſo dothey nothing elſe bur count and meature theirnotable ſen. 
ren-es ard ſayings, without drawing any profit or commodity out of them: and the ſame befallech 
unto them which one of PL::0's familizrs applied unto his ſchollars by way of alluhon to a ſpeech 
of Antiphanes: this Antiphanes was wont to ſay in merriment; There was a City in the world, 
whereas the words ſo ſoone as ever they were out of his mouth,and pronounced, became trozen in 
the aire. by reaſon of the coldnefle of the place, and fo when the heat of Summer came to thaw and 
melcche ſame.che inhabicants might heare the ralke which had been utrered and delivered in Winter; 
even ſo (quorh he) ic is with many of thoſe which come to heare Plato when they be young ; tor 
whatſoever he ſpeakerh and readerh unto them, 1t 1s very long ere they underſtand the ſame, and 
hardly when they become od men 3 and even afterthe ſame ſort ir fareth with chem abovelaid,who 
ftand thus affected univerialiy unto Philoſophy, unill their judgement being well ſerled and grown 
to ſound reſolution, begin to apprehend thoſe things which may deeply imprint in the mind a mo- 
rall affeQtion and paſhon of love, yea, and ro ſearch and trace thoſe ſpeeches, whereof the tracts 
(as e/fſop was wont to 'ay) icad ratherin, than out, For hike as Sophocles laid merrily upon a time, 
by w y of derifion: That bewould ficit cur off the haughty andttately invention of eſchy/us,and 
thenabridge his aflected, curious, and arrificiall diſpohtion, and in thethird place change the man- 
ner and forme of his elocution,which is molt exceilent,and tulle(t of :weer affections 3 even o, the 
udents in Philoſophy. when they ſhall perceive that they paſſeſrom orarions exquilitely penned and 
fraraed for oftentation in frequenc and ſolemne afſemblies, unto morall ipeeches, and chole that 
rouch the quick, as well the mild and gentie motions, as the hot and violent paſſions of the mind, 
the: begin they indeed tolay downe all prideand vanity, and profittruly in the ichoole of Philo- 
tophy, | 
Condder then,nor only in reading rhe works of Philoſophers, or in hearing theirlectures, firſt 
and formoſt.whether thou art not more attentive tothe words than tothe matter; or whether thou 
be nor carried with a greater affection to thoſe who deliver a more ſubriil and curious compohtion 
of ſenrences,rhan (uch as compriſe profitable,commodious.tubltantial and fleſhy matters(if I may fo 
ſay) bur alſo 1n pern..ng Poems,or takingin hand any hittory,ob!erve well and take heed,thar there 
eſcape thee not any ore good ſentcn.e rending properly tothe reformation of manners or the alle- 
viation of paſſions : for like as ( according to Simorides ) the Bee ferleth upon flowers for to ſuck 
our of it the yellow horey,whereas others love only their colour orpleaſant ſent, and neither care 
nor {eekefor any thing elſe thereont; even ſo, when other men be converſant in Poems for pleaſure 
only andpaſiime, thou finding and gathering ſomewhat our thereof worth the noting, ſhall ſeeme 
at the firlt ſght to have {ome knowledge already thereof by a certaine cuſtome a, acquaintance 
with ir, and alovetaken unto itas a good thing and familiaruntothee. As for thoſe that read the 
bouks of Pla'o and Xoophos, in no other regard bur tor the beauty of their gallancRtile, ſeeking for 
novekr elſe but tor the purit y of ipeech,and the very naturall Articke language.as if they went to ga- 


ther the thin dev or tender mofle or downe of herbs; What will you fay of ſuch ? But char they 


loie phyſick drpgs, which have either a lovely colour. or a pleaſantime!l] only; byr otherwiſe che 
medicinable vertues thereof and properries either to purye the body or mitigate any painezthey net- 
ther deFre to know nor are wil.ing to uſe, 

Morcover;ſuch as are proceeded farrher,yet profited more,have the skill and knowledge how to 
reape ſruitnor only out ot words ſpoken or books written bur allo to receive profit out ot all fights, 
ipectacles,and whatſoever things they (ee. gathering trom thence wharſoever is fit and commodious 
for their purpo'e 3 as it is reported of &ſ-hylus and other ſuch as he : For A&ſchylas being upon 4 
tine at the Itthmian games, beheld rhe &ghr of che ſword-fencers that fought at ſharpe, and when 
one of the laid champions had received a grievous wound, whereupon the whole theater ſer up 2 
cry. he jogging one that was by him (named [ohz of Chios) See you nor (quoth he) whar uſe and ex- 
er-iſeis abſe ro do? The party himſelte rhat is hurt faith never a word, bur the lookers oncty our. 
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Br aſides chanced among drie figs to light vpon a filly mouſe that bit tim by the finger » and when 
he. had ſhaken her off and lether 20, faidrhns © himielf ; Sec how there 15 nothing ſo little and (© 
feeble,bur ir 1s able to make ſhift and fave irs life. it dare only def.nd ir ſelf, Diogenes when he ſavy 
one make means to drink onr «t the bail of his hand , caft away the diſh or cup that he car- 
ried in his budget, Lo,how attentiveraking heed and continual exer.1!e maketh men ready & apt to 
mark, obſerve and learnfrom' all things that make any way for their good, And this they may the 
rather do when they joyn'words and deeds together, not bnely that ſort ( as Thu: ydides ſpeaketh 
vf)by meditatingzand exertifingthemielves with the experience of prelent pertls , but allo again! 
pleaſures,quarrel*,and alrerc2tions tn jtidgements about defences of cauies and magiltracies 3 as ma- 
king prot thereby of the opinions that they hold , or rather by carriage ©! themſe!ves, teaching 
others what opinons they areto hold. ' For tuch as yet be {emers, and notyy h{tarding that, in- 
termeddle in affairs like pragmarical perſons;tpying how rhey may catch any thing our of Phitoſo- 
phie, and go cherewirh inc ontinent,y 18 manner 0} juglers with their boxe , either 1ntothe com - 
mon place andmarker,or into the ſchool which young menfrequent,or elle ro Princes tables, there 
to ſet them abroad; we are not tothink then Philolopherz3 no more than tholeto be PhyFcians, 
who onely ſell medicinable ſpices, drugs or compound comections ; orto ipeak more properly, ſnch 
a ſophiſter or counter{eit philoſopher as this,reſembleth the bi rd that Homer del ribeth.,which fore- 
' ſocth, ſo ſoon as he hath gorten any thivg, carrieth it to his Scholars (as che laid bird doth in her 
'mouth convey meat to her naked young ones that cannor flie, ) | 
And fo hin ſelf he d9:h beguile ; 
And thereby take much tarm the whilc, 
converting and diſtributing nanght of allthat which he hath gotten to his own nouriſhment nor ſo 
much as concoting and digeſting the ſame: and therefore we ought of neceſſity ro regard and con- 
fider well whether we uſe any d:icourſe and place our words ſo , that for our ſelves they may do 
g00d ; andinregard of others, make no ſhew of vain-glory nor ambirious defire to be known 
abroad, bur onely of an intention rather to hear, or elſe roteach, | 
Bur principally we are ro obſerve whether our wrangling humour and defre to be cavilling 

abour queſtions diſpurable, be allayed in us or no, as alſo whether we have yer o1ven over to de- 
viſe reaſons and arguments to aſlail*orhers; like aschampions armed like hurlebars of rough leather 
about their arms and b:1s intheir hands,to annoy their con. urcents. raking more pleaſure and de- 
light rofell and aſtoniſh with one rap our advertary, and ſo to lay him along on the earth, than 
to learn or teach him:tor ſurely modeſty,mildnefſe and courtehie in this kind will do well; and when ; 
a man is not willing to enter into any conference or difpuration, with a _ to put down and 
vanquiſh another, nor to break out ints fits of choler, nor having evicted his adver.ary to be ready 
as they ſay ro tread andtrample him underfoor:, nor ro ſeem diſplealed and diſcontenc if himſelf 
have « & toil and be put tothe wottt,be all good fignes of one that hath tv. tently profited, And 
this ſhewed Ari/tipps very well upoh a time when he was ſo hatdly prefled and overlaid into a 
certain diſputation , that he knew not what anſwer to make preſently unto his ad-erfary, a jolly 
bold and audacious ſophiſter,bur otherwite a brain-fick fool and withour all judgement: for 4r- 
ſtippus feeing him to vaunt himſelf pufted up with vain glory, that he had pur him to a #2» p!rze:Wel 
(quorh he) 1'ee rhat for this rime 1 go away with the worle , bur ſurely when I am gone I will 
ſleep more ſoundly and quietly than you that have gortenthe berrer, Moreover we may allo prove 
and ſound ourſelves,wherher we have profited or no,even whiles we {peak inpublick place;name« 


! 


ly,if neither upon the hgh of agreater audience than welooked tor,we thrink not for tear and falle 
heart, norcontrariwiſe oe diſcouraged to ſee tewer come to heat our exerciſes than we hoped for; 
ne yet when weare to make a ſpeech to the people,or before a great magiltrate.vve lcec the Oppor- 
tunitythereof, for that we have not well premeditated thereof beiore , 'not come provided of apr 
words to declare our mind a thing that by reporr befellunto Demeſth:n:5 and 41:+411des:for Alcibia- 
des as he was pafling ingenious and inventive of matrer,ſo he wanted audacity,and was not ſoready 
as ſome cther to utter the lame, but troubled efrioons in his pleading and devery of it, infomuch 
as many times in thevery mids of his oration he would be our andto ſeek tora proper and fir rerm 
ro expreſle the conception ofhismird, or elſe ro recover that word again which was flipt ard 
eſcaped out ot his memory,” Asfor Homer he had ſuch an opinion of his own perfeRion, and his 
poeticall vein 1n the reit of all his work , that heftnck nor ro ſer down the very firlt verſe of his 
poeme defecti-e in mealure,and not an(werable tothe rules of verfifyine, So mnch the rather there- 
tore [1kely it is,that they who ſet nothing before theireyes, nor aimar oughr elſe bur verine onely 
and honeſty willmake uſe of the pteſenr occafionand the occurrence of affaires fall ont as they will, 
without regard of applauie,hifling or any other noiſe whatſoever in token of liking ordiſliking their 
ſpeech. 

Now everyman ought to confider not onely his own {peeches,bur alſo his aftions,namely,whe- 
rher they carry with them moreproht and ſound rruch,than vain pomp and oftentation:for if the true 
love indeed of yong folK.manor woman.requirerh no witneſfles.bur refterh in the private content= 
ment andenjoying of the ſweet delights. although che ſame were perſormed and their defires fully 
acc omp.1lhed lecrerly betweenrthem withovt the privity of sny perſon 3 how much more credible 1s 
t. that that he who is enamoured of honeſty and wiſedome, ufing the company and fellowſhip ta- 
miluarly of vertue by his aQtions,& enjoying the ſame, ſhal find in himſelf without ſaying one word 
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an exceeding great contentment , and demand no other hearers or beholders bur his own 
conſ.ience ? Forlike as he was bur a vainfool who called unto his maid inthe houſe and cryed 
with a loud voyce ; Diony/i4, come and ſee I am nor proud and vain-glorious now as I was wont 
to be; even ſo he that hat hath done ſome vertuous and commendable a&, and then goes forth to 
cell it abroad & ſpread the fruit thereof in every place, cercain it is that ſuch an one regards til our- 
ward vanities, and is Carried with a coverous defire of vain-glory, neither hath heever had as yer a 
true fight indeed and perfe& viſion of vertue,bur onely a fancalticall dream of her,umaginung as he 
lies aſleep, that he ſeeth ſome wandring ſhadow and image thereof, and then afterward repreſenty 
eth thus unto his view that which he hath done, as a painted Table roJookupon, Well then, itis 
the property of him that procecdeth in vertue, notonely when he hath beſtowed ſome thing up- 
on his triend,or done a good turnunto one of his familiars, for co make no words thereof; buralto 
when he hath given his voyce juſtly,or delivered his opinion truly,among many others that areun- 
juſt and uncrue; or when he hath flatly denyed the unhoneſt requel},or outly crofled a bad motion 
of ſome rich Man, great Lord or mighty Magiſtrate ; or retuſed gitts and bribes 3 or proceeded ſo 
farre that being athirii inthe nigh he hath nor drunk art all;or hath refuſed to kifle a tul boy 
or fair maiden, and curned away from them coming toward him as Ageſi/aus did; to keep ail this to 
himſelf and tay nothing:Forſuch a one as iscontent to be proved and tryed by his ownlielf,nor ſet- 
ting light by that triall and judgem enr,bur joying and raking delight in his conſcience,as being a ſut- 
ficient witneſs and beholder, both of good things , and commendable a&tions, ſheweth that rea» 
ſon hath turned in, to lodge and keep rehance with him, that ic hath taken deep root there: and as 
Democrits ſaith : That he 1s well framed , and by cuſtome brought ro rezoyc e and take pleaſure in 
himſelf, And like as Husbandmen are more glad and willing to ſee the ears of corn hang down 
their heads,and bend toward the earth,than thoie who for their lightneſs Rand raight,upright and 
Raring aloſr, for thar they ſuppoſe ſuch ears areempty,or havelicle or nothing inthem, for all their 
os ow even 10, among youbg men,fiudents in Philolophie, they that have leaſt in them ot any 
weight. & be molt void,be choſe that are at the very firſt molt confident, ſer the greateſt countenance, 
carry the biggeſt port in their gate, and have the boldeſt face, ſhewing therein how full they are of 
pride in themielves, contempt of all others, and ſparing of none: bur afterwards as they begin to 
grow or and burniſh , furniſhing and -_ themſelves with the fruits indeed of reaſon and learn- 
ing;then and never betore theylay away theſe proud looks;then down goesthis vain pride and out- 
ward oftentation, And like as we ſce in veflels, whereipto men uſe to powr in liquor , according 
to thequantity & meaſure of the ſaid fiquor that goeth inthe air which was there before flieth our; 
even ſo to theproportion of thoſe good things which are certain andtrue indeed, wherewith men 
are repleniſhea,rheir vanity giver! place;ail their hypocrifie vaniſheth away.cheir ſwelling and puf- 
fing pride doth abate and fall , and giving over thenroftand upon their godly long beards and iide 
robes, theyrransferre the exerciſe of outward things into the mind and ioul within, uſing the ſharp 
bir of bitter reprehenſionprincipaliy againſt themſelves, And as for others , they can finde in their 
hearts to devile,conterre,and rajk with them more graciouſly and with oreater courtehe;the mannec 
of Philoſophie, and reputation of Philoſopers, they do not uſurpnor take upon them, neither do 
they ule it as their addition informer time; and if haply one of them by ſome other be called b 
chat name , he will notanſwer tot ; bnr if he be a young gentlenan indeed , after a ſmiling a 


| pleaſant manner, yea, and bluſhing wichall for hame, he will ay thus our of the Poet He- 


mer « 
1 am no God nor heavenly wight : 
Why doſt thog give to me their right ? 
For true it 15 as Aſchzlus ſaith : 
A dan'ſell young if ſhe have known, 
And taſted man once carnally 3 
Her eye doth it bewray anon, 
It ſparkles fire ſutþiciouſly, | 
But 2 young man having truly caſted the profic and proceeding in Phioſophie , hath theſe ſigneg 
following him, which the Poerrefle Sappho ſerteth down in thele: verſes; 
When Iyou ſee, what do T ail? | 
Firſt ſuddenly my woice doth fail, 
And then like fire a colour red , 
Under my thin doth run and fpread, 
It would do you goodto view his ſetledand Rayed countenance, to behold the pleaſant and ſweet 
regard of hiseye, and co hear him when he ſpeaker : for like as thoſe who are profeſſed in any cone 
fraternity of holy-myſteryes , at theirfirſt aflembly and meeting together, hurry in tumulcuous ſort 
with | 1 polle, inlomuch as they thruſt and throng one another; but when they come to celebrate 
the divine ſer\ ice thereto belonging , and that the {acred reliques and ornaments are ogce ſhewed 
they ae Very attentive with reverent fear and devout filence; fo. at the beginning of the tudy of 
Philolophie and in the veryentry (as it were)of the gare that leaderh unto ir,a man ſhall ſee much 
ado.a tou! ſtirre,grear audaciouinels,inſclency.and.jangling words more than enough;for that ſome 
there be, who would intrude themſelves rudely , and thruſt incorhe place violently, for the greedy 
deſuethey have to winnereputation and credit:burhetharis once within and ſeeth the great light, 
as 
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as if the ſanRuarics and ſacred cabinets or tabernacles were fet open, anon he putterh on another 
habit, and adivers countenance with filence and altomiſhment; he becometh humble , pliable and 
modeſt, ready to follow the diſcourſe of reaton td doctrine,nolefle than thedirection ot ſome god, 
To ſuch as theſe, me thinks, I may do very wellto accommodate rhat ſpeech which Aenedemm 
ſomtime in mitch ſpake pleatantly: Manyrhere ve thar ſail co Archers (quoth he) tor to go t9 ſchool 
there, who when they comeSr{#thicher feem * Soph:,charts bewiſe,and afterwards prove *PJihfy- 
ph1,thatis;lovers of wiſed6niesthen ot Phitoſophers rhey become *Sophiſters,rhat is, ProfeFfors and 
Readers,urtillin proceſle of time they grow to he * Idiors.that is to lay, 18Horart and tools to fee 
co: for the neerer that they approch tothe uſe of reaſon and to learning indeed, the moreQothey 
abridge the opinion that ehey have of them{e1ves, and laydown their preſumption.” ' Among thoſe 
that have need'of phykick, ſome that are troubled with the cooth-ach , or have a telon or whirflaw 
on their hnger, go themſelyes to the Phyſician, tor to have remedy; others who-aret1ck of 4magne 
ſend for the Phytician home to their houſes, and deſire. to be eaſed and cured by him ;-burchofe 
that are fallen either into a fir of -melancholy , or phrenlie , or otherwiſe be dittracted my Their 
brains and out of their right wits, otherwhules will not admit or receive the Phyſicians, although 
chey came of themſelves uncalled; bur either drive rhem out of doors, orelle hide themſelves. our of 
their fight , and ſo farre gonethey be and dangerouſly fick., that they feeb riot their owntek- 
nefle ; ſemblably of thoſe -who ſinne 'and: do- amifle , tuch be incortigible and -uncurable, 
who are grievoully offended and angry, yea-, and immorrtall hatred withthote who ſcemrorad- 
moniſh and reprove them :for their miſ-behaviour ; bur ſuch as will abide them , and are content 
to receive and entertain them be in berter ſtate and in a readier way to recover their health: 
mary he that yeeldeth himlelf ro fuch as rebuke him,confething unto thein his errors, diſcovering of 
his own accord his poverty and nakedneſſe, unwilling that any thing asrouching his fate ſhould 
be hidden ,-not loving to be unknown and ſecret , but acknowledging and avowing all chat he is 
charged with, yea, and who prayeth a manto check) to reprove, to rouch himvtothe quick; arid fo 
cravech for help; certainly herezn he ſheweth noimall ftignot good progreſie and amendment \:- ac- 
cording to that-which Diogenes was wont to ſay: He that would be ſaved (thats toſay) become an 
honeſt man, had needto (eek either a good.tfriend or a ſharp and bitter enemy,rto-the end that et- 
ther by gentle reproot and admonition , orelle by a rigorouscure of corrections he may bedeli- 
rered from his vices, But how much ſoever a man ina glorious bravery ſheycth to thoſe that be 
abroad either a foul and rhred-barecoat or a ſteined garment,or arent ſhoo.,, or in a kind of pre- 
ſumpruons humility mocketh himſelf,inthat peradyenture he is ofa very low ſtature , crooked or 
bunch-backed,and thinketh hetein that he doth a worthy and doughry deed;bur'inthemeanwhile 
covereth and hideth che ordures and filchineſle of his vile life , cloakerth, the villanous enormi- 
ties of his manners, his envy,maliciouſneſſe,avarice,ſenſuall voluptuouſneſle,as it they were beaftly 
borches or ugly wlcers, ſuffering no body to touch them,nay,nor 10 much-asto'feethem, and all for 
fear of reproot and rebuke;certes,ſuch a one hath profited bur a liccle, or ro ſpeak more truly, never 
a whit at all, but hehar is ready to encounter and ſer uponthele vices , andeither is willing and 
able (which is the chief and principall) ro chaſtiſe and condemn, yea, and put himſelf ro ſorrow for 
his faults 3 orztnotſo, yer in the ſecond place as theleaſtcan endure patiently ,- that ariotherman 
by his reprehienfions and remon(rances ſhould cleanſe and purge himzcertesevident it is;tharfuch 
an one hateth- and dereſterh wickedneſs indeed,and is inthe right way to ſhake it off:and verily,we 
ought toavoydthe very name and appearance onely thereof, and to be aſhamed for tobe thought 
and reputed wicked ; bur he that grieveth more acthe ſubſtance of vice it ſelf , than the infamy 
that cometh thereof, willnever be atraid, but can very well abide both co. ſpeak hardly: of him- 
ſelf, and tq hear ill by others, ſo he may bethe better thereby, To this purpoſe may very well be 
applyed a pretty ſpeech of Diogenes unto a certain yonker , who perceiving that Diogenes had an 
eye on him within a Tavern or Tipling-houſe, withdrew himſeFt quickly more inward, for to be 
our of his ſight: Never do fo (quoth he) forthe farther chou flieft backwatd;the more ſhalt thou 
be tillin the Tavyern;evenſo a manmay ſay of thoſe thar be given to vice.for the more that any of 
them 'ſeemeth. ro deny his tault, che farther is he engaged, and the deeper ſunkinfin ; likeas poor 
men,the greater ſhew that they make of riches,thepoorer they be.by reaſon of their vaniry &brag- 
ging of that which they have not. Bur hethar profiterh indeed,hath for a goodprelidenr &exatnple, 

ro follow that tamous Phyſician Hippocrates.who both openly contefſed and alſo pur down in wri- 

ting, thathe was ignorantin the Anatomic of a mans head, and namely, as tonching hefeames or 

ſutures thereof; and this account will he make, that it were an unworthy indignity: 1f (whenſuch a 

man as H:ppocratesthought not much to publiſh his own error and ignorance , for fear that others 

might fall into the like) he who is willing to ſave himſelf from perdition , cannotendure to be 

reproved, not acknowledge his own ignorance and folly, As for thoſe rules and precepts which 

are delivered by Pyrrho and Bio» in this caſe are not in my conceit the fignes of amendment and 

progreſle ſo much, as of ſome other more perfe& and abſolute habir rather of the mind; tor Bioz 
willed and required his ſcholars and familiars that converſed with him , to think then (and 
never before) that they had proceeded and profited in Philoſophie, whenthey could with as good 
F: __ abide to hear men revile and rail at them, as if they ſpake unto them in this man- 
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Good ſir, you ſeem no perſon lewd , 
nor fooliſh ſot, iwss : 
' All hail, Fair chieve you and adien, 

God ſend you alwayes bliſs, 
And Pyrrho(as itis reported)being upon a time at Sea,and in danger to be caſt _—_— a tempeſt, 
ſhewed unto the reſt of his fellow paſſengers a porket teeding hard upon barley calt betore him on 
Ship-boord:Lo,my maſters (quoth he)we ought by reaſon and exercile in Phuloſophie.to trame our 
ſelvesto this paſſe, and to attain unto ſuch an impaſſibilicy , as to bemoved and troubled withthe 
accidents of fortune no more than this pig, 
© Burconfider furthermore,what was the conceit and opinion of Zero in this point;for he was of 
mind that every man might and ought ro know whether he profited or no in the School of vertue, 


_ even by his very dreams ; namely, it he cook no pleaſure to ſeein his ſleep any filthy or diſhoneſt 


ching, nor delighted to imagine that heeither intended, did or approvedany lewd, unjult or outra- 
ious action;bur rather did behold(as in a fetled calmzwithour wind,weather and wave,in the clear 
Ho_—_ of the water)both the imaginative and alſothe paſſive faculty ofthe ſoul, wholly overſpread 
and lightened with rhe bright beams of reaſon: which Plato before him (as it ſhould ſeem) know- 
ing well enough , heth pretigured and repreſented unto us , what fancaſticall motions they be that 
roceed inſleep from the 1maginarive and ſenſuall part ot the ſoul given by nature to tyrannize and 
overrule the guidance of reaſon:namely.ifa man dream that he ſecketh to havecarvall company with 
his own morher,or that he hath agreat mind and appetite to eatall Rrange,unlawful and torbidden 
meats; 25 if then the ſaid Tyrant gave himſelf wholy toall thoſe ſenſualities and concupiſcences, ag 
being ler looſe atſuch a time, which by day the law either byfear or ſhame doth reprefle and k 
down, Like as therefore bealts which ſerve for draught or ſaddle, ifthey be well taughr and trained, 
albeit their Governors and Rulers let the Reins loote and give them the head, fling not our nor go 
aſide from the right way, but either draw or make pace forward fill, and as they were wont ordi- 
narily keep the fame train and hold on in one courſe and order , evenſo they whoſe entual part of 
the ſoul is made trainable and obedient, tame, and well-ichooled by the dilcipline ofreaton, will 
neither in dreams nor ſfickneſles eaſily ſuffer the luſts and concupiſcences- of the fleſh , to rageor 
break out unto any enormirties puniſhable by law ; bur will oblerve and 6 em9s in memorie that 
good diſcipline and cuſtome which doth ingenerate a certein power and efficacy unto diligence, 
whereby they ſhall and will take heed untothemſelves ; for it the mind hath been ned by exer- 
ciſe to refiſt paſſions and temptations, to hold the body and all the members thereofas it were with 
bit and bridle under ſubjection,in tuch ſort thar it hath ar command the eyes, nor to ſhedrears for 
pitty; the hearr likewiſe nor ro leap and pant in fear;the natural parrs not to riſe nor (tirre bur to be 
fill andquier withour any trouble at all,vpon the Hght of any fair and beautiful perſon, man or wo- 
man; how can it otherwiſe be bur thatthere ſhould be more likelihood that exerciſe having ieized 
upon the ſenſuall part of the ſoul and tamed ir,ſhould poliſh,lay even, reform, and _ unto good 
order all the imaginations and motions thereof, even asfarre as to the very dreams and fantahes in 
ſleep: as 1t 1s reported of Sr:/po the Philoſopher, who dreamed that he law Neptane expoſtulating 
with him in anger-, becauſe he had not killed a beefto ſacrifice unto him as the manner'was of other 
prieſts ro do, and that himſelf nothing aſtonyed or diſmay'd at the ſaid vifion ſhould anſwer' thus 
again: Whar is that thou fait O Neptune? comelt thou to complain indeed like achi:d (who pules 
andcries fornot baving a piece big enough) that I rake not up ſome money at intereſt, 'and pur my 
ſelfin debt,rofill the whole City with the ſent and ſavor ofrolt and burnt, bur have ſacrificed unto 
chee ſuchas Thad at home according to my ability and in a mean? wherereupon Neptune (as he 
thought) ſhould merrily imile and reach forth unto him his right hand,promitſing that for his ſake 
and for the love of him he would that yeer ſend the Megariansgrear fore of rain and good foiſon 
of ſea-loaches or fiſhes called Aphye by that means coming unto them by whole ſculles. Such 
then,, as while they lie aſleep have no illufions arifng in their brains to trouble them , but thoſe 
dreams orviſions onely as be joious, pleaſant,plain and evident,nor painfull, nor terrible, nothing 
rough, maligne, tortious andcrooked ; may boldly ſay that thele fantafees and apparitionsbe no 
other then thereflexions andTtayes ofthar light which rebound from the good proceedings in Phi- 
loſophie; whereas contrariwiſe the furious pricks of luſt,timorous frights, unmanly and baſe flights, 
childiſh and exceſſive joyes, dolorous ſorrowes, and dolefull mones by reaſon of ſome piteous illu- 
hons,ſtrange and abſurd viſions appearing in dreams,may be well compared unto the broken waves 
and billowes of the Sea beating uponthe rocks and cragey banks of the ſhore ; torthat che ſoul ha- 
ving not as yet that ſerled perte&tion init ſelf which ſhould keep it in goodorder , but holdeth on 
a courſe ſtill according to gcodlawes onely and ſage opinions, trom which when ir is fartheſt 
{-queſtred and moſt remore.to wit,in ſleep,it ſuffereth it ſelt ro return again to the old wont and to 
be [er looſe and abandoned to her paſſions : But whether theſe things may be aſcribed untothat 
profit. and amendement whereof we treat, or rather to ſome other habitude , having now athered 
more ftrength and firm conſtancy.not iubje& by means of reaſons and 200d infiruction to Faking.l 
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whereof we write confiſteth ina kind of remiſſion and mildneſſe of the ſaid paſſions, we ought both 
to conſider each of them apart,and alſo compare them one with another, thereby ro examine and 
judge the difference : conferre we ſhall every paſſion by ir ſelfe, by obſerving whether our lults and 
deſires be more calme and lefſe violent chan 1n former time, by marking likewiſe our fits of feare 
and anger, whether they be now abatedin compariſon of thole before, or whether when they 
be up and enflamed, we can quickly with the help of reaſon remove or quench that which was wont 
to ſerthem on worke or a fire: compare we ſhallthem together, un caſe we examine our ſelves 
whether wehave now a greater portion of graceand ſhame in us than of teare ; whether we find 
in our ſelves emulation and not envy ; whether we coyet honour rather than worldly goods ;; and 
In one word, whether after the mavner of muſicians we offend rather inthe extremity and exceſle 
of harmony called Dorion, which is grave, ſoJemne, and devour, than the Lydiaz, which is light and 
ealliard-like, that is toſay, inclining rather in the whole manner of our lite co hardneſle and ſeve- 
rity, than to effeminate ſofrnefle; whether in the enterpriſe ot any actions we ſhew timidity and 
Nackneſs.rather than remerity and raſhnefſle,and laſt ot all. wherher we offend rather in admiring too 
highly che ſayings of menandthe perſons themielves, than indetpifng and debaling them too low : 
tor like as we lay in phyſick, it is a good Fene of health when diſeaſes arenot diverted and tranſla- 
redinto the noblemembers and principall parts of the body ; even (o it ſeemeth that when the vi- 
ces of ſuch as are in the way of reformation and amendment of life change unto paſhons thar 
are more mild and moderate, it is a good beginhing of ridding them away cleane by little and 
lictle, . J 
 TheLacedzmonian Ephori, which werethe high controllers of that whole State, demanded of 
the Muſician Phrynis, when he had ſer up two (rings more to hisleven tl ringed-in(trument,whether 
he would have them to cut in ſunder the trebbles or the baſes;the higheſt or the loweſt? but as for us, 
we had need to have ouraffeftions cut both aboyeand beneath, if we defire co reduce our actions 
roa meane and mediocrity, And ſurely this progrefle or proceeding of ours to perfection, profeſ- 
ſeth rather co let down the |1ghteſt firſt, ro cur offthe extremity of paſſions in excefley and to abate 
che acrimony of atteCtions betore wedo avy thing elle,in which as taith Sophocle;: 
Folke fooliſh and incontinent, 
Moft furious be andviolent, ' NG 
As for this one point, namely, that we oughrrto transfer our judgement to ation, and not to ſuffer 
our words to remaine bareand naked words till in the aireybut reduce them to effec, we haveal- 
ready ſaid,thatis the chiefe property belonging to our progreſle and going forward ; now the prin- 
Cipall arguments and fignes thereot berthele ; 1f we haye a zeale and fervenc affection ro imitate 
thoie things which we praiſe; f we be forward andready to execute that which weſo much admire 
and contrariwiſe will not admit nor abide to heare of ſuch things as we in our opinion diſpraiſe —_ 
condemne. Probable it is and Randeth with great likelihood that the Athenians all in generall 
praiſed and highly efteemed the valour and-proweſle. of Miltiades ; bur when Themiſtocles ſaid; 
that the vitory and Trophee of Miltiades would not give himleave to ſleep, but awakened him in 
chenight,plaine it is and evident,that he not only praiſed and admired, burhad adehre alſo toimi- 
rate him, and doas much himſelte ;* ſemblably, weare to make this reckoning, rhat-our progrefle 
and proceeding in vertue is but ſmall, when it reacherh no farcher than to prazte only, and have in 
admiration that which good men have worthily done, withour any morion and inclination of our 
will to imitate the ſame and effect the like, For neither is the carnall love of the body effe&tuall, 
unlefle ſome liccle jealoufie be mixed withall, nor the praiſe of vertue fervent and a&tive, which 
doth not touch the quick, and prick the heart with an ardent zeale inſtead of envy, uncogood and 
commendable thirgs, and the ſame deſirous to performe and accompliſh the ſame fully, For it is 
not ſufficient chat the heart ſhould be turned npfide down only,as Alcibiades was wont to fay by the 
words andprecepts of the Philoiopher reading our of his chaire, even untilthe reares guſh our of 
the eyes : bur he that truly doth profit and go forward, ought by comparing himſelte with the 
works and ations of good men, and thoſe that be perfe&ly vertuous, to teele withall in his own 
hearr,as well a diſpleaſure with himſelfe, and a griefe inconſcience for thac. wherein he is ſhort and 
defective, as alſoa joy and contentment in his ſpicir upon a hope and defire tobe equall unto them, 
as being full of an affeQion and motion that never refterh and iieth (till; bur reſemblerh for all the 
world (according tothe fimilitude of Simonides:) 
The ſucking foale that keeps juſt pace, 
| OO 1. . » Andrans withdam in every place, Fe 
AﬀeRiing and deſiring nothing more than to be wholly uniced and concorporate with a good man, 
by imication, For ſurely this 1s the paſſion peculiar and proper unto him that truly taketh profit by 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy ; To love and cheriſh tenderly the diſpoſition and conditions of him 
whoſe deeds he doth imicare and defire to expreſſe, with a certaine good will corender alwaies in 
words, due honour unto them fortheir vertue, and aſſay how how to faſhion and conforme him- 
leltelike unto them, But in whomſoever thereis inſtilled or infuſed (I wor not what)contentious 
humour, envy, and conteſtation againk ſuch as be his bercers, ler him know that allthis proceedeth 
from an heart exulcerared with "ea ouſic tor ſome authority,might,apd repuration,and not upon an 
lore, honour, or admiration of their vertues. Now, when as we beginto love good men in fuck 
iortzthat (as Plate ſaith) weelteem not only the man himſelfhappy who is temperate ; or choſe bleſ- 
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ſed who be the ordinary hearers of ſuchexcelient diſcourſes which daily come our of his mouth; 
bur alſo that we do affet and admire his countenance, his port, his gare, the caſt and regard ot his 

e, his{mile and manner of laughter,inſomuch as we are walling, as one would ſay, to be joyned, 
ſodered,and glued unto him; thenwe may be aflured certainly that we profit in vertue 3 yea, and to 
much the rather.if we have in admiration good and vertuous men, nor only ip their prolperity, bur 
alio (likeas amorous folke are well enough pleaſed with che liſping or [tammering tongue 3; yea,a nd 
dolike thepale colour of theſe whom tor the flower of their youth and beauty they love and think 
itbeſeemeth them, as we read of Lady Paxthea, who by her teares and ſad ſilence, all heavy, affii- 
&ed and blubbered as ſhe was, for the dolor and ſorrow that ſhe rocke'for the death of her hus« 
band, ſeized _ ſoas he he was enamoured upon her ) intheir adverſity, fo as wenever ſtart 
back for feareznor dread the bamiſhment of Ariſtides, the impriſonment of Ara agor as, the povet= 
ty of Socrates.or the condemnation of Phocion, but repute their vertue, deſirable, lovely, and ami- 
able.even with allchele calamicies, and run dire&tly toward her for to kifle and embrace her by ouc 
imitation, having alwaies in our mouth at every one of theſecrofle accidents this notable ipcech 
of Emripides : 

Oh how each thing doth well become, 
Such generous hearts both all and ſome ! 
For we are never to feare or doubt that avy good or honeſt thing ſhall ever be ableto avert from 
vertue this heavenly inſpiration and divineinftinet of affection, which not only is not grieved and 
troubled at thoſethings which ſeemeuntomen molt full of miſery and calamity, bur alſo admixerh” 
and dehreth to imitate them, Hereupon alſo it followeth by good conſequence, that they who 
have once received ſo deep an imprefhon m their hearrs, rake this courſe with themſelves : Thae 
when they begin any enterpriſe, or enter 1nto the adminiſtration of government,or when any ſiniſter 
accident is preiented unto them. they ſer before their eyes the examples ofthoſe who either preſent- 
ly are, or heretofore havebeen, worthy perions, diſcourſing in this manner : Whart is it that Plate 
would have done in this caſe? What would have Epaminendas ſaid to this ? How would Lycurgus or 
Areſilaus have behaved themſelves herein? After this ſort ( 1 fay ) will they labour to frame, com- 
polezreforme, and adornetheir manners, as 1t were, before amurrour or looking-glaſle, ro wit, in 
correcting any unieemely ſpeech that they haveler fall, or repreſfing any paſſion that hath riſen in 
them. They that have learned the names of the demi-gods called [/4e: Da#y/;, know how to uſe 
chemascounter-charmes, or preſervatives againſt ſndden frights, pronouncing the ſame one after 
another readily and ceremoniouſ]y ; but the remembrance and chinking upon great and worthy men 
repreſented ſuddenly unto thole who are 1n the way of pertettion, and taking hold of them in all 
patſions and complexions which ſhall encounter them, holderh them up.and keepeth them upright, 
rhat they cannor tall; and therefore this alſo may go for one argument and token of ocang in 
verrue, 

Over and beſides, not to be ſo much troubled with any occurrent, nor to bluſh exceedinely for 
ſhame as before-time, nor to ſeeke tro hideor otherwiſe to alter our countenance or any thing «lic 
abour us, upon the ſudden comming in place of a great.or ſage perſonage unexpeRed, but toper- 
{iſt reſolute, ro go directly toward him with bare and open Jace. are tokens that a man feeleth his 
conſcienceſetled and affured, Thus Alexander the Great ſceing a meſſenger running toward him 
apace with a pleaſant and ſmiling countenance, and ſtretching forth his hand afar off to him: How 
now goodtellow (quorh he) what good news canſt thou bring memore, unleſſe ir be tidipgs thar 
Homer 15 riſen againe ? Efteeming 1n truththat his worthy a&ts and noble deeds already atchieved 
wanted nothing elſe,nor could be made greater than they were, bur only by being conſecrated un- 
ro es. by the writings of ſome noble ſpirit; evenſo a young man that growerh betcer and 
better every day.and hath reformed his manners.loving nothing more than to make himſelfe known 
what he is unto men of worth and honour : to ſhew unto them his whole houle and the order 
thereof, his table, his wife and children, his ttudies and intents ; ro acquaint them with his ſayings 
and writings ; inſomuch as otherwhiles he is grieved in his heart to thinke and remember, either 
that his father nacnrall char begat him, orhis maſter thartaught him, ate departed out of this life, 
for thatthey be not alive to ſee in whatgoodeftate he is in and'to joy thereat;neither would he wiſh 
Or _ the gods for any thing ſo much,asthat they might reviveand come againe aboveground, 
tor to be ſpectatours and eye-witneſſes of his life and all his ations, Contrariwiſe, thoſe thar have 
neglected themſelves and nor endeavoured to do well, bur are corrupt in their manners, cannot 
without leare and trembling abide toſee thoſe that belong unto them, no nor ſo much as to dreame 
of them.” Adde moreover.if you pleaſe.unto that which Path becn already ſaid,thus much alſo fora 
200d roken of progreflein vertue : Whenamanthinketh no fn or treſpaſle ſmall, bur is very care- 
full and waryto avoid and ſhun them all, For like as they who deſpaire ever to be rich.make no ac- 
count at ell of ſaving a little expenſe ; for thas they think ; Thar the \ paritg of a ſmall matter can adde 
no great thing unto their ſtock.to heap it vp; but contrariwiſe hope when a man ſees that he wan- 
reth bur a lirrle of the marke which he'ſhoorerh atzcauſerh that the nearer he commeth thereto) his 
covetovineſle is the more 3 even ſo itis inthoſe matters rhat pertaine to vertue : he who oiverh not 
place muych,nor procedeth ro theſe ſpeeches : Well.and what ſhall we have after this ? Be it ſo now: 
It will be berter again for it another titme,and ſuch like : but alwaies taketh heedto himlelle in eve- 
ry thing 3 and whenſoevervice infinuativg it ſelfe into the leaft fin and ſavlc thar is, {cemeth to pre- 
re 
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tend and ſuggeſt ſome colourable excuſes tor to crave pardon, is much diſcontented and diſplealed ; 
he (Iſfay) giveth hereby good evidence and proote that he hath a houſe within cleane and neat, and 
that he would not endure the leaft impunity and ordure in the world to defile the ſame: For (as 
E(chylus faith) an opinion conceived once, that nothing that we have is great and to be eſteemed 
and reckoned of, cauſerh us to. be carelefle and negligent in ſmallmarters, Theythat make apal- 
liſado,a rampicr, or. rough mud wallzcare not much to pur into their work any wood that commerh 
next hand, neither is it greatly materiall to take theretoany rubbiſh or ſtone that they can meer, with, 
or firlt commeth.intotheir eye, yea, and if it were a pillar fallen from a monument or ſepulchre 3 
ſemblably do wicked ard leud folke, who gather,thrumble, and heape up together all forts of gaine, 
all actions that be in their way,it makes no matter what 3 bur ſuch as profit in vertne,who ate alrea- 
dy planted, and whoſe golden toundation of a good life is laid (as it were) for ſome ſacred temple 
or royall palace,will not take hand over head;any ftuffe ro build thereupon, neither willrhey worke 
by aime,bur every thing ſhall be conched, laied, and ranged by line and levell, that is to ſay, by rhe 
ſquare and rule ot reaſon: which is the cauſe (as we thinke )rhat Polycletus the famous imager was 
wont tolay : That the hardeſipeece of all che worke remainedthen to do, when the clay and the 
naile met together 3 6gnifyingehus much : Thar the chicfe poinr of cunning and perte&ion was in the 
up-ſhor andend of all, 
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Of Superſtition. 
The Summary. 


] T-fhould ſeeme that Plutarch compoſed this book in mockery and deriſion of the Jews whons he toucheth 
and girdeth at in one place, and whoſe religion he mingleth with the ſuperitition of Pagans; to as much 
pur poſe (1 wis ) 45 that which he delrvereth in a diſcourſe at the tabl#, where he compareth the feaſt of the 
T abernacles ordained by the eternall and almighty God, with the Bacchanales and ſuch ſtinking ordures of 
idolaters; thinking verily that Bacchus was the god of the Jews, This ſlander of his and falſe calum- 
niation ought to be tmputed untothat ignorance of the true God, wherein Plutarch did remaine inwrapped: 
ye: is not he the man alone who hath derided and flomted the religion of the Jews 2 but ſuch ſcoffes and de- 
r1fjons of the ſages. and wiſe men of this world,eſpecially and above all whenthey are addreſſed againſt God, 
fall upon the head of the amt hors and deviſers thereof $o their mter confuſion, Moreover as touching this 
point yhat ſome have thought this preſent diſcourſe wherein he endeavoureth and laboureth to prove ſuper- 
ſtition to be more peridous than Atheiſme is dangerous to be read, and containeth falſe doftrine ; for that 
ſuperſtition of the twaine 15 nat ſo bad; I ſaythat in regard of the fooliſh devotion of Plutarch, and ſuch 
as himſelf: which in no wiſe deſerveth the name of religion, but is indeed ader:fion and 'profanation of true 
p ety and godlineſſe, it were not amiſſe to aſſirme that ſwperſtition 1s more wretched and miſerablethan A- 
t heiſmezconfidering that leſſe hurtfull and dangerous it is for 4a mite not to have his mindazxd ſoule troubled 
at all and diſquieted with a fant aſticall illuſion of idolls and Chimzta's in the aire,t han to feare ,honour,and 
ſerve them in ſuch ſort 4s juſtice and humanity ſhould in manner be aboliſhed by ſuch ſuperſtitions idelaters, 
To be ſhort, that it were better to defeat and overthrow at once all falſe gods, than to lodge any one in his 
bead, for to languiſh thereby in perpetuall miſery, Concerning true religion andthe extremities thereof, 
the caſe is otherwiſe, and the queſtion diſputable, which we leave ro Divines and Theologians to ſcan upon, 
to diſcourſe and determine, ſince our imentton and purpoſe urgeth us not at this timeto diſcourſe here- 
pon, 

But to returne unto our author ,conſigering that which we come to tomch; Atheiſts Cannot find how to 
prevaile and maintaine their opmion: for ſufficient proceſſe and accuſation againſt themſelves they carr) 
every minute of an houre in their cauterized and ſeared conſcience: but he ſheweth that to warſhip and ſerve 
many idols, is a thing without com pariſon more d-plorable than to diſavow and diſclaime thens all, But to 
prove this. after he had diſcoveredthe comr ſe of ſuperſtition and Atheiſm,and decla edthe d, ference of theſe 
two extremuies, he ſaith inthe firſt place, that ſuperſtition is the moſt unworthy and unſcemely of all the 
paſſions of the ſoule, proving the ſame by divers reaſons, to wit, That the ſuperſtitious may is in continual 
perplexity,he dreadet h his own idoll noleſſe than a cruel tyrant, and imagineth a thouſand evils even after 
his death, After this he taketh a view of the Atheiſt, and pee him againſt the ſuperſtitious, reſol- 

er 


v1ng upon this point 3 that the ſuperſtitions perſon is more miſerable of the twazne, as well in adverſity as 


proſperity. and to confirme and ſatisfie his aſſertion,he ſetteth down many arguments and notable examples, 
Moreover he ſheweth that the ſuperſtitions perſon is an enemy to all deity or goodheadhe putteth cleane out 
of his heart,ardtreadeth under foot all humanity and r1ghteouſneſſe for to pleaſe his idols, and in one word, 
that be is the moſt wretched caitife in the world, Andfor a concluſion he exhorteth ws ſo te flie ſuperſtiti- 
9n.that we Lold our ſelves from falling into A theiſm keeping in the middle between 3 of which point every 
£ood man ought to conſider andthinke pon well, and in good earneſt in theſe latter times of the world, al- 
ver he whe advertiſeth ws thereof inthis place never knew what was true religion. 
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He ignorance and want of true knowledge, as touching the gods, divided even from the 
beginning into two branches, meeting on the one {:de with {iubborneandobſlinare na- 
tures, as it were, with a churliſh peece of ground, hath in them engendred Impiety and 
Atheiſme ; and on the other {:de, lightingupon gentle and render (pirirs like a moiſt and 
ſoftſoile.hath bred andimprinted therein ſuperſtition: now as allerrovr in opimonand judgment, 
and namely in thele matters, is hartiul; and dangerous enough 3 fo it '3t be accompanied with ſome 
paſſhon o: the mind it is molt perrucions, For this we mult think, that every one of theſe paſſions 
reſembleth a deception that is feaverous and ipflamed ; and like as the diſlocations of any joynts 
in a mans body our of their place zoyned witha wound be worſe than others tobecured 3 even fo 
the diſtortions and eirovrs ot the mind meeting with ſome paſſion are more difficult to be retor- 
med. As for example, et cale that one do thinke that the lictlemores and indiviſible bodies cal- 
led {tox:i, together with 1 oidnefle and emprineſle, bethe firli e:ements and prin« iples whereof all 
things are mace ; certainly this 1s an crroneons andfalie opinion of his ; howbeit the fame bree- 
deth no ulcer, no feavercaul.ng diſordinate pulie in the arteries, nor yer any prickirg and trouble- 
ſome paive, Dothiome one hold that riches 15 the loveraigngood of man ? This e:courand falſe 
opinion hath a ruſt. or canker,and a worme that eatethinto the ſouie and tran{porteth the lame be> 
ſides it (elſe, it ſuffererh itnot to take any repole. it ſtingeth, It prickerh it and (erteth ita gadding, it 
irthroweth it down head'ong ( as 1t were } trom high rocks, it [tifleth and firangleth it, and in one 
word it bereaveth ir of all ibcrty ard franke !peech, Againe, are there ſome periwaded that ver- 
rue and vice be tubſtances corporaliland materiall 2 This haply is a grofle ignorance anda toule er- 
rour.howbeirt notlamentable nor worthy ro be deplored; bur there be other jndgements and opini- 
ons like unto this : 
O vertue wretched and miſerable, 
Nought elſe but words and wind variable; 
Thee ſerv 1 daily with all reverence, 
As if thou hadſt been ſomereall eſſence : 
Whereas injuſtice negletted T have, 
Which would hawve made me a men rich and brave ; 
Intemperance the have [caſt behi;zd, 
Of pleaſcires all the mother dere and kind, 
Such as theſe verily we oughtro pitry, yea, and withall co be offended ar, becauſe in whoſe minds 
they are once entered ard ſerled they engender many maladies and paſſions like unto wormes and 
ſuch filchy vermine, Bur now tocome unto thoſe which at this pre{entare in quekion : Impiery ot 
Atheiſme, being a falle perſwaſhion andlewd beliefe, that there 1s no ſoveraigne Natvremott happy 
and incorruptible, ſeemcth by incredulity of a God-head to bring miſcreants to a certaine tivpidity, 
bereaving them of all ſenſe and feeling, conſidering that the end of this miſ-belicfe that thereis no 
God.is to be void altogether of feare: As tor ſuperltition,according as the nature of the Greek word 
(which fgnifieth Fer» of ze Gods) doth imply, is a paſſionate opinion and turbulent imagination, 
Imprinting in the leart of man acertain Gareialnels,which doth abatehis courage and humble him 
down to theve:y ground whiles he is perſwaded that they be gods indeed. bur {uch as be noyſome, 
hn'Tuv, and doing mitchiefe vnto men: In ſuch ſort,that the impious Atheiſt having no m6rion at 
all az rouchivg the Veity and Divine power, and the luperſtitious perſon moved and affe&ed theres 
co after a per.erie {ort.and otherwiſe than he ſhould, are both our of theright way, For ignor: nce 
as it doth ingenerate in the one anunbeliefe of that ſoveraigne Nature which is the caule of all 
g00dnefle ; ſoirimp incethin the other a misbeliefe of the Deity, as being the cauſe of evill 3 fo 
that as if ſhon'd 1-eme, Impiety or Atheilme is a falſe judgement and opinion of the odhead; 
and ſuperſtition apaſſion proceeding from an erroneous perſwaſion, True it is, that ali maladies of 
the {oule are foule and thepaſhons raught 3 howbeit inſome of them, there is a kind ot (1 wort not 
what) alacrity,bavghtineſie. and jollity, proceeding from thelightneſle of che mind ; andro 1ayin 
a word, there is in a mannernot one of them all, deſtitute of one ative motion or other, ſerving 
for ation; bur a common impuraticn this is,and a blame laid generally upon all paſſions, rhat with 
their violent pricks (as it were) they incite, provoke, vrge, compell, and force reaſon; .only feare, 
which being no lefle yoid of audacity and boldnefle, than of reaſon 3 carrieth with it a certaine 
blockiſhneſle or flupidity, deſtitute of aRion, perplexed. idle, dead, without any exploit oreffe& 
whatſoever ; whereupon it is named in Grecke ace, that is to ſay, a Bond, and Tg&8@-, that is tO 
!ay, Troubie.for.that itboth bindeth and allo tioublerh the mind, Bur of all ſorts of feare. there is 
nore ſo fu'] of perple>ity.none ſounfir for ation as that of tupe;ſtition, The man who ſaileth not 
15 nt airaid of the fea ; neither feareth he the wars who foll-weth not warfare; no more than he 
who keepeth home 2nd ſtirreth not out of doores is afraid of thieves that rob by the high wayſide 3 
or the poore man who hath norght to loſe of the Sycophant or promoter ; norhe that lixethin 
.meane eſtate of envy ; nomore (1 ſay) than he that is inCal+tia feareth earth-Gguake, or in eAthio- 
p/:rhunger and lightning: but the ſuperſtitious man that Rands in feare of the gods, fearcthall 
things, 
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thines,the land, the ſea, the aire, the skie,darkneſle, light, ſilence, and his very dreames, Servants 
whiles they be aſleep, forget the rigour and hardneſſe of their matters. Sleep eaſerh the chaines.gives 
and ferrers of thoſe that lye by the heeles bound in priſon ; dolorons inflammations, ſmart wounds 
2infull ulcers, and morimals that eateand conſumethe fleſh, yeeld ſome eaſe and alteviation ufito 

patients Whilesthey be aſleep, according as he ſaith inthe Tragedy: 

O ſweet repoſe, O ſleepſo gracious, 

Tt at doth allay our malathes, 

How welcome art thou unto us, 

Bringing in ſeaſonremedics ? RE | 
Thus ſaid he : Burt ſuperſtition will not give aman leave thus toſay: For it alone maketh mo truce 
during ſleep 3 it permitteth not the ſoule at any time to breath and rake reſt, nonor ſuffereth ic to 
pluck up her ſpiritsand rake heart againe by removing ont of her the unpleatant, tart and trouble- 
tome opinions as touching rhe divine power 3 but as it the ſleep of ſupertiitious folke were a very 
hell and place of damned perſons, it doth preſent unto them terriblevitions and monfirous fankes 3 
it raiſeth devils,fiends, and furies, which rorment the poore and miſetable ſoule ; ir driverh herouc 
of herquier repoſe by her own fearefulldreames, wherewith ſhe whippeth, ſcourgtth, and puni- 
ſheth her ſelte (as if it were ) by ſome other, whoſe cruel] and unceaionable commandements ſhe 
doth obey 3 and yet here 1s not all ; for, that which worſe 1s, ſuch ſuperſticious perſons after 
they be awakened out of their ſleep and riſen, donor as other men, deſpiſe their dreames, and 
either lavgh thereat or take pleaſure therein, for that they ee there is nothing truein all their 
viſions and illufions which ſhould trouble and cerrifie them ; but being eſcaped our of the tha- 
dow of thoſe falſe illnfions, wherein there 1s no harme or hurt at all, they deceive an; trouble 
themſelves in good earneſt, ſpending rheir ſubſtance and goods infititely upon magicians, juglars, 
enchanters, and ſuch like deceivers whom they light upon, who beare a mat in hand and thus ſay 
unto him : 

If frighted thou be with fanſies in ſleep, 

Or haunted with Hecatethar beneath doth keep, | 
Call for an old tror that rends thy backhouſe, and plungethy ſelte in the ſea-water, and fit a whole 
day upon the ground, 
O Greeks, you that would counted be moſt wiſe, ; 
Theſe barbarous and wicked toies deviſe, 
Namely, upon a vaine and fooliſh ſuperſtition, enjoyning men to begrime and bewray themſelves 
with durr, to lie and wajlow in the mire, to obſerve Sabbaths and ceaſe from worke, toiie proltrate 
and grovelipg upon the earth with the face downward, to hit upon the ground in open place,and to 
make many ttrange and extravagant adorations, Intimes paſt the manner was,among thoſe eſpeci- 
ally who would enterraine and obſerve lawfull muſick, to command thoſe that began to play upon 
the harpe or citterne, to fing thereto with a juſt mouth, tothe end they ſhould ſpeake no diſhoneſt 
thing; and even we alſo require and thinke it meet to pray unto the gods with a juſt and right 
mouth.8&not to pry in the beaſt ſacriticed;to look into the intrails,co obſerve whether the congue 
thereof be pure and right, and inthe meanerime perverting and polluting our own tongues with 
ſirange and abſurd names,infeRting and defiling the ſame with barbarous tearmes,offending thereby 
the gods, and violating the dignity of that religion which 1s received from our anceſtors.and autho- 
rized inour own Countrey, The Comicall Poerſaid pleaſantly in ove Comedy, ſpeaking of tho'e 
who laid their bedſteds rhick with gold and filver: Why do you make yourtileep deare and coftly 
unto your ſelves, which is the only gift that the gods have given us ſreely 2 Even to may a man very 
wellſay ( and with great reaſon ) unto thoſe that are ſuperſtitious : Seeing that the gods have be- 
ſtowed upon us leep, for the oblivion and repoſe of our miſeries, why makeſt thou ir a very hell 
and place of continuall and dolorous torment to thy poore ſoule, which cannot flye nor havere- 
courſe unto any other ſleep bur that which is troubleſome unto thee ? Heraclirzs was wont to 
ſay: Thatmenall the whiles they were awake, enjoyed the benefit of no other world, bur that 
which was commonunto all; bur when they ſlept every one had a wor.d by himſelfe: bur ſurely, 
the ſuperſtitious perſon hath nor ſo much as any part of the common world, tor neither whiles he 15 
awake hath he the true uſe of reaſon and wiſdome, nor when he ſleeperh is he delivered from feare 
and ſecured ; bur one thing or othertroublerh him Rill: his reaſon is aſleep, his feare is alwaies a- 
wake 3 ſo that neither canhe avoidhis own harme quite.nor find any meanes to pur it by, and turne 
it off, Polycrates the tyrant was dread and terrible in Samos, Periander in Corinth, but no man feared 
eitherthe one or the other. who withdrew himſelfe into any free ciry or popular Scare; as for him 
who ftanderh indread and feare of the imperiall power of the gods, asof ſome rigorous and inexo- 
rable tyranny, whither ſhallhe rerire and withdraw himſelfe ? Whither ſhall he lye? Where ſhall 
hefi a land,where ſhall hemeer with ſea, without a god? Into what ſecret part otthe world(poore 
man)wilt thou berake thy ſelfe, whereinrhou maieſtlye cloſe and hidden, and be affured that thou 
art withour the puiſſance and reach ofthe gods? Theze is a law that provideth for miſerable ſlaves, 
who being (o hardly intreared by their maſers, are our of all hope thar they ſhall be enfranchiſed 
and made free, namely, that they may demand to be ſold againe. and to changetheir matter, if haply 
racy mayby that means come by a better and more eaſie ſervitude under another: bur this ſope:ſti- 
tion alloweth us not thatliberry to change our gods for the beter, nay, there is trot agod to * 
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4 in the world, whom a ſuperſtitious perſon doth nor dread, conſidering that he feareth the 
corelar 00ds of his native countrey, and the very gods protectors of his nativity: hequaketh even 
beſore thole gods which are knoWn to be ſaviours propitious and gracious ; he tremblerh for feare 
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when he thinketh of them at whoſe hands we crave riches,abundance of goods,concord,peace,and 
the happy ſucceſle of the belt words and deeds that we have, Now if thele thinke that bondage is a 
oreat calamity,ſaying thus : | 
O heavy croſſe and woefull miſery, 
Hanandwoman to be in thrall-eſtate : 
Andnamely, if their ſlavery 
Be under Lords unfortunate, : | 
How munch more grievous,thinke you, 1s their ſervitude which they enduse, who cannor flye, who 
cannot run away and eſcape,who cannot changeand turne to another, Alrars there be,zuncowhich 
bad ſervants may flyefor ijuccour 3 many SanRtuaries there be and priviledged Churches for theeves 
and robbers, from whence no man is ſo hardy as to pluck and pull them our, Enemies after they are 
defeated and put to flight, if in the very rout and chaſe they can take hold of ſome1mage of the 
gods, or recoyer ſome temple and ger it over their heads once, are ſecured and aſſured of their 
lives ; whereas the ſuper{titious perſon is moſt affrighted,ſcared, and put infeareby that, wherein 
all othcrs who be afraid of extremeſt evils that can happen to man repole their hope and truſt, Ne- 
ver go aboutto pull perforce a iyperſtitious man out oi ſacred temples, for in them heis moſt affli- 
Red andrormented, What needs many words? In all men death is the end of life; burir is not ſo 
in ſuperitirion, for it extendeth and reacherh fartherthan the limits and uttermoli bounds thereof, 
makingfeare longer than this life, and adjoynipgunto death an imagination of immorrall miſeries; 
andeventhen, when there ſeemeth to be an end andceſlation of all ſorrows and travels, be ſuper- 
ſirious men perſwyadcd that they muſt enter into others which be endlefle and everlaſting: th 
dreame of ( Iwot not what) deep gates of a certaine Plato or internall God of hell, which open 
for to receive them 3 of fiery rivers alwaies burning ; of hollow guIphs and flouds of Styx to gape 
for them 3 of ugly and hideous darkneſle to over-ſpread them, full of ſundry apparitions ; of oaltly 
hoſts and forrowful ſpirits, repreſenting unto them grizly and horrible ſhapes to lee, and as teare» 
Pl and lamentable voices to heare : what ſhould I ſpeake of judges, of tormentors, of bottomleſs 
pits.and gaping caves.full of all ſorts of torture and infinite miſeries, Thusunhappy and wretched 
tuperſtition, by fearing overmuch and without reaſon, that which it imaginerh ro be noughr. never 
taketh heed how it fubmitteth it ſelte to all miſeries ; and for want of knowledge how to avoid this 
paſſonare trouble, occaſioned by rhe teare of the gods, torgerh and deviſerh roit ſelte an expeRati- 
on of inevitable evils even aſter death, The impiety of an Atheiſt hath none ot all this geere ; moſt 
true it is, that his ignorance is unhappy, and rhar a great calamity and miſery it is unto the ſoule, 
cither toſce amiſle, or wholly to be blinded, info great and worthy things, as having of manyeyes, 
the principall and cleareit of ail, to wit, the knowledge of Godextinct and put out ; but ſurely (ag 
I ſaid bcfc re) rhispaſſionatefeare, this ulcer and ſore of conſcience, this trouble of ſpiritzthis ſer- 
vile abjectionisnot in his conceit ; theſe go alwaies with the other, who have ſuch a tuperttirious 
opinion of the gods, P/:to faith that mutick was given unto men by thegods, as a ſingular means, 
ro make them more modeſt and gracious,yea,and to bring them,as it were,into tune,and cauſe them 
to be better conditioned,and nortor delightand pleaſure, nor torickle theeares: tor falling our asit 
doth many times that for defauirand want of the Muſes and Graces, there is a great confufion and 
diſorder 1nthe periods and harmonies, the accords and conſonances of the mind, which breaketh 
out other whiles outragiouſly by meanes of intemperance and negligence ; muſick is of that power 
that it ſerteth every thing againe in good order and their due place 3 for according as the Poet Pin- 
darus \auh : 
To whatſoever from above, 
God Jupiter doth caſt ns love, 
Tothat the voice melodious 
Of Muſes ſeemeth odious, 
Inſomuch as they fall into firs of rage therewith,and be very fell and angry 3 like as it is reported of 
tygers, whoit they heare the ſound of drums or tabors round about them, will grow furious and 
ſtarke mad, untill inthe end they teare themſelvesin peeces : ſo that there commeth leſſe harmeunto 
them who by reaſon of deatcneſle or hard hearing, have no ſenſe at all of muſick, and are nothing 
moved and affected therewith : a great infortunity this was of blind Trrefas, that he could nor ſee 
his chidren and friends,bur much more unfortunate and unhappy were Athamas and Agave, who 
ſeeing their children, thovghr-they ſaw hons and flags, And no donbr when Herenles fell to been- 
raged and mad, better it had been and-more expedient {or him, that he had not ſeennor known his 
own children, than lo to deale with thoſe who were moſtdeare unto him, and whom he loved 
more than all rhe world bel:des.as if they had been his mortall enemies, Thinke you not chen,rhat 
there 15 the ſamediffcrence between the paſſions of Atheiſts and ſuperttirious folke ? Atheiſts have 
no Gght nor knowledge of the gods atall, and theſuperltitious thinke there are gods, though they 
beperſwaded of them amiſle ; Atheiſts neglect them altogether as if they were not; bur the ſuper- 
{{10us efteeme thatto be terrible, which 1s gracious and amiable i and tyrant-like, whichis 
kind an1 fathcr-like 3 knrtſull and dammageable unto us, which ismoſt carcfull of our g60d and pro- 
fit 5 
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6c;rough,rigorous,ſavage and fell of nature, which is void of choler and witho © 
wpon 1t is that they beleeve brafle-founders, cutrers inſone, 9 heya __ wry _ 
who ſhape, and repreſent unto them the gods with bodies colikeneſle of mortallmen, © "eo 08 Ws 
imagine them ro be,luch they adorn, adore and worſhip, whiles inthe meantime th : rave they 
lolophers and grave perionages of Stare and Government, who do teach and ſheyw tbe oo Ph1- 
of God isaccompanied with bounty, magnanimity, love and carefull regard ofour nn pr Jeſty 
in the one ſort we may perceive a certain ſencelefle ſtupidity & want ot beliefin Hof a = iy 
whenceproceed all goodnefle 3 ſo in the other we may obſerve adiltrufttull doubr i free” war 
which cannot otherwiſe be than profitable and gracious, Inium,impiery and Arheili quake ca 
elſe but 4 meer want of feeling and ſenſe of a deity or divine power, tordetaulr of ns ard 
knowing theſoveraign good; and {uperſtition is a heap of divers paſſtons, ſuſpecting F { = 
that which is good by natureto be badfor ſuperſtitions perſons tear the ods or Sth x4. ng 
courſe unto themithey flatter them,and yer blaſpheme and reproach rely AL hs hurl 5 ena 

- A of _ - aps _ this 1s unto all men, norrto be dave x fanc Span 
the oods are voidof fickneſle , nor ſubjeR ta 0:9 ag : Crk 74. ,, 
time: and as Pindarus (aith, if, f age, neither raſte they ot Jabour or pain atany 
| Eſcape they do the paſſage ofthe firth 
MP NED ” of roarin Ach, andlive alway in mirth 

ur the paſſions and affairs of men be intermedied with diy | mW 
run as well one way as another, Now con{ider with me firſt _C_ po L__ ON 
which happenagainft his mind, and learn his diſpofitionand affection inſuch occ AID things 
reſpects he bea temperate and modeſt man , bear he will his fortune patient! PR _ 

word ; ſeeke tor aid he will and comfort by what means hecan; bur if he be of er Vol ws 25." 
take his misfortune impatiently , then he dirg&eth and oppoſerh all his plai ro goes "nance and 
againſt fortune and caſualry;then he crierh our thar there is nothing in hy = 13 OT «a 
by juſtice or with providence , but thar all the affairs of man runconculed] hi d = pany «ya 
Rion : bur the faſhion of the ſuperſtitious is otherwiſe; for ler there nev f __— 
miſhap befall unco him, hefits him down ſorrowing, and thereto he multipl < ry CEE 
oreat and pon afflictions,ſuch as hardly be removed;he imagineth fundryf aool yrtoyo ks eng 
and troubleſome terrors, giving himſelf to all kind of wailing, groaning Y OI 
for he accuſerh nor any manyfortune, occalion, or his own ſe f; bur he blamerh God qornny. 
all, giving out inplain terms, that from thence 1t is that there falleth and h ahrhy mcg 
celeſtiall influence of all calamity and miſery , contefling in this wiſe are thgers, over hum ſuch a 
man he is nor, bur one hated of the gods, worthily puniſhed and aMiQed _ and ed or unlucky 
ſerved! that divine power and providence: now ifthe godleſſe Achel he's luffering all de- 
with himſelf and calleth ro mind his replerions and full feedings, his turteiti ick , he diſcourſerh 
hisdiſorders in diet,his immoderate travell and pains taken, ye x eng Upoo <a _—_ wine, 
- _—_ that which was familiar,unto that which is ITS _—_ —_ —_— 

at he he have offended in any matter of gov ; = Ver, 18 IT CHANCE 
evil] opipion of the People _ Countrey SE pcng Gr Traps, acumen Gilgrace and an 
before the Prince or ſovereign Ruler, he goerh no farther thant himſelf A. wr and Nlandered 

puting thecauſe ofall thereto and to nothing elſe,and thus he teafoneth "0 ole about himy im- 

Where have I been ? what good ha 
Where have I ſlipt? what S be _ = __ _ I not done ? 

whereas the ſuperſiitious perion will chink and lay, that every diſeaſe and i ng : 
his loſſes , rhedeath of his childrep , his evill lucceſle and by bran: i aturenicy of his body, al 
State, and his repulſes and diſgraces, areſo many plagues inflited u pie Farr wy Noijr tan 
and the very aſſaults of thedivine juſtice ; inſomuch as he dar - Tr 2 TO 
ſuccour, nor avert his own calamity ; he will not preſume to ſeekfe ny di arg qui _ 
againſt the invaſion of adverſe fortune, for fear ( forſooth ) left =; remedie , nor oppole himſelf 
gods , or to reſilt their power and will when they puniſh him : th envght ſeemro fight againſt the 
 driveth his Phyſician our of the chamber,when he po ne vo when he lyerh fick in bed, he 
ſhurcreth andlocketh his door upon the Philoſopher. 1 eto vide him, when he 1g in ſorrows. he 
$00d counſeil:Ler me alone(will heſay)and Jes 1 thar cometh to comfort him and giveth him 
'wickedand profane creature that I am, acc uried = d of al _ — Lhave deſeryeg, 
heaven, Whereas if a man(who dorh not beleere no ed ofall the gods , demi-gods, and faints in 
1n exceeding grief & ſorrow,it is an ordinary thing wor rapaoar Sen Shaniea Gar) Nanny 
ot his eyes,and trickle down the cheeks, to cauſe his beleto beck. i pm mn 4 
_ As for aſuperſtitious perſon; how ſhonld oneſpeak _ wand paar pay oat. 

: .——— without the doors he fitsclad in ſackcloth or ell F pom as wr frog fr 
Ty egand rartered rags 3 oftentimes he will welrer and II benny Dove bas Loney with parched 
(1 wot nor)whar finnes and offences he hath commirr Oi ow inthe mire, confeſſing .anddeclaring 
or that, which his god wovld not permit ; thath irred,; to wir, thathe hath garen ordrunk this 
will and leave of the div permit ; thathe bath walked orgone ſome. whither againſt the 
thar he labour b vine power, Now, ſay hebe ofthe beſt ſort of theſe ſuperſtici 
that heabourbue of the milder ſuperſtition; yer will he at leaſtwile fit wit ſuperſticious people, and 

'ma yumber of all kinds of ſacrifices and C - d af eat leaſtwile it within houſe, baving aboyt 

and ſacred aſperſions "yp ſhall have old witches come and 


bring 
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bring all che Charmes, ſpels, and ſorceries they cancome by » and hang them abour his neck orother 
arts ot his body (as it were) upon altakezas Bian was wontto lay, 

Ir is reported that Tyribaſus, when he ſhould have been apprehended by the Perſians, drew his 
Cymiter, and (as he yasa valiant man of his hands ) detended humlſelfe valiantly ; but 1o ſoone ag 
they that came to lay hands on him cried our and proteſted that they were to attach him inthe 
Kings name,and by commiſſion from his Majeltyzhe laid down his weapon aforeſaid immediately, 
ind offered both his hands to be bound and pinnioned, And is not this whereof we treat the ſem. 
blable caſe? Whereas others withltand their adverſity.repelland pur back their afflictions,and work 
all the means they can for to avoid,eſcape,and turne away that which they would nor have to come 
upon them, A ſuperſtitious perſon will heare no man, bur ſpeake in this wile to himſelfe : Wretched 
man that thou art, all this thou ſuffereſt at the hands of God, and this is befallen unto thee by hig 
commandement.and the divine providence 3 all hope he rejeRteth,he doth abandon and betray him. 
ſelfe, and looke whoſoever cometo ſuccourand help him, thoſe he ſhunnerh and repelleth from 
him, Many croſſes there be and calamitiesin the world, otherwiſe moderate and tolerable, which 
ſuperſtition maketh miſchievous andincurable, 5D 

That ancient King 1idas in old time being troubled and diſquieted much in his mind ( agit 
Mould ſeeme) with certaine dreames and vihons,in the end fell into ſuch a melancholy and deſpaire, 
that willingly he made himſelfe away by drinking buls bloud, And Ariſtodemus King of Meſlenians, 
in that war which he waged againſt the Lacedzmonians, when it hapned that the dogs yelled and 
hovled like wolves, and that there grew abour the altar ofthis houſe the herbe called Dent de Chiey; 
or Dogs graſſe, whereupon the wiſards and ſoothſayers were afraid ( as of ſome tokens prolh | 
evill ) conceived ſuch an inwardgriete, and tooke 10 deep a thought, rhat he fell into deſperation 
' andkilledhimſelfe. Asfor Nicias the Cenerall of the Athenian Army, haply it had been far better 
that by the examples of Midas and Ar:iſtodemus he had been delivered and rid from his ſuperſtiti 
on. thanfor feare of the ſhadow occahoned by the ecliple of the moone to have fitten (till as he 
did and do nothing, unrill the enemies environed and encloſed him round about; and after that 
forty rhouſand of Athenians were either put tothe {word or taken priſoners,to come alive into the 
hands of his enemies, and loſe his life with ſhame and diſhonour : for inthe darkenefle occaſioned 
by the oppoſitionof theearth juſt in the midi, between the ſunand the moon, whereby her body 
was ſhadowed and deprived ot light,there was nothing for him to fare, and namely atſuch atime, 
. when there was cauſe for him to haveſtood upon hig feer and ſerved yaliantly in the field ; bur the 
darkneſſe of blind ſuperſtition wasdangerous.to trouble and canfound the judgement of a man who 
waspoſleſſed therewith.at the very inſtant, w hen his occaſions requized moſt the uſe of his wit and 


undertianding : 

T he ſea already troubled is 

With billows blew within the ſeund, 

Up to the capes and clifs ariſe 

T hick, miſty clonds which gather round 

Abont their tops,where they do ſeat, 

Fore-ſhewing ſhortly tempeſts great. 
A good and skilful Pilor {ecing this, doth wellto pray unto the gods for toeſcape the imminent dan- 
ger. and to invocate and call upon thoſe Saints for help, which they after call Saviours : burall the 
while _ he is thus at his devout prayers, he holdeth rhe helme hard, he lerteth down thecroſſe 
ſaile-yard, 


— 


Thus newbie ſtruck the maine ſaile down the maſt, 
He ſcapes the ſea,with darkneſſe uy th; of | 
Heſjodus giveth the husbandman a precepr, betore he begin ro drive the plough or ſow his 
d 


ſeed: 

To Ceres chaſte his vows to make, 

To Jove hkewiſe god of hys land, 

Forgetting not the while to take 

. The end of bis plough-taile in hand, 
And Homer bringeth in 4jax being ar the point co enter into combat with Hefor, willing the 
Greeks to pray for him unto the gods; but whiles they prayed, he forgat not roarme himſelfe ar all 
lechs. Semblably, Agamemnon after he had givencommandement to his ſouldiers who wereto 
Sits 

Each one his launce and ſpeareto whet, 

His ſhield likewiſe fitly to ſet. 
Then,and not before,prayerh unto Jupiter inthis wiſe : 

O Jupiter vopchſafe me of thy grace, 

: T he ſt ately hall of Priamusto race. 
For Godis the hope of vertue and yalour, not the pretence of loth and cowardiſe, Butthe Jews 
were(o ſuperſtirious,thar on their Sabbath ( firing ſtill even whiles the enemies reared their ſcaling 
ladders andgained the wals of their City)they never Rirred foor.norro ſe for the matter, bur remai- 
ned faſt tied and inwrapped in their ſuperſtition as ir were in a net, ,Thus you ſee what ſuperſtition 
15 1n thoſe occurrences of times and affaires which ſucceed nor ro ourmind, bur contrary to ie 
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will (that is to ſay)in adverity : and as for times and occaſions of mirth, when all thingsfall our 
co a mansdelire, it is no better than impiety or atheilme ; and nothing is ſo joyous unto man, 
as the ſolemnity of fealtivall holidaies, great tealts, and lacritices before theremples ot the gods, 
the mylticall and ſacred rites pertormed when we are purified and cleanſed trom our ſins, 
the ceremoniall ſervice of che gods when we worſhip and adore them; in which all, a ſfu- 

perltitions man 1S no better than the Arheilt: tor marke an Atheilt1n all theſe, he will laugh ar 

them uncill he be ready roo beſide himlelte ; theſe royes will tet him (I tay )into a fit of Sardoni- 

an laughing, when he ſhall ſee their vanities 3 and ctherwhiles he wi:lnotiiickto layſoft.y in the 

eare of ſome familiar friend abour him: What mad folkebe theie ? How arethey our of their right 

wits, and enraged, who ſuppole that ſuch things as theſedo pleaſe the gods 7 Setting this at:de, 
there is no harme ar all in him. As for the ſuperliitious perſon, willing he 1x, bur nor able, to joy 
and take plealure : for his heart is much like unto that Ciry which Soprocles deicribeth intheie 
verſes: | 923% 

Which at one time 2 full of incenſe ſweet, 

Re ſomrid:ng mirth with lo 1d trinmp. ant ſous, 

And yet: tie ſame doth ſhew in every ſtreet 

Atl ſignes of griefe, with pl uints and gro mes among, 
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He looketh with a pale face,nnder his chaplet of lowers vpon his head ; he ſacrificeth,2nd yet qui- 
keth for feare ; hemaketh his prayers with a trembling voice ; he purteth incenſeinto the hre, and 
his hand ſhaketh wirhall ; to be ſhorr, he maketh the ſpeech or tentence of Pzthagoras tobe vaine 
and fooliſh, who was wont to ſay : That we are then in belt caſe when we approach vnto the gods 
and worſhip them. For verily even then it is when [uperlticious pcople are mott wretched and mi- 
ſerible,ro wit,when they enter into the temples and {ancEtvaries of the gods;as 1t they went intothe 
dens of beares,holes of ſerpents and dragons,or caves of whales and ſuch montters of the fea, I mar- 
vell much therefore at rhem,who call the miſcreance and (in of Atheifts, Impiery, and gire not that 
name rather to ſuperſtition, And yet Anaxagoras was accuſed of impiety 3 tor that he heid and faid 
that the ſun was a tone: whereas never man yet called the Cimmerian; impious or godieſle,. be- 
caule they ſuppole and beleevethere is no Sun atall, Whar ſay you then? Shall he who thinkerh 
chat there be no gods art all be taken for a profane perſon and excommunicate ? And ſhallnor he 
who beleeveth them to be ſuch as ſuperſtitious folke imaginethem, be thought infeRed with more 
impious and wicked opinions ? For mine own part, 1 would be berterplealed and content, if men 
ſhould ſay of me thus: There neither is norever was in the world a man named Plzt arch, thanto 
give out of me and ſay : Plautarchis an unconſtant man, vatiable, cholerick, tull of revengefcr the 
leaſt occaſion that is, or diſpleaſed or given to grieve for a {mall martct 3 whoif when you invite. 
others to ſupper he be left out and not bidden, or it upon ſome bulinefle you beler and hindeted, fo 
that you come not to his doorefor to viſit him, or otherwiſe do nor ſalute and ſpeake unto him 
triendly,will be ready to eate your heart withfalt, ro ſet upon you with his fangs, and bice you, will 
not ſtick to catch up oneof your little babes and worry him, or will keep ſome milchievous wild 
beaſt of purpoſe to put into your corne-fields,yout vineyards or orchards, for rodevoureand ſpoile 
all your truirs, When Timorheas the mulician one day in an open Theater at Athenschanted the 
praiſes of Dja»a, giving unto her in his ſong the attributes of Thyas, Phabas, Manas, and Lyſſas, 
chatis to ſay,Furious,Poſleſſed, Enraged.and Starke mad; as Poets are wont todo. Cinefas another 
minſtrell or muſician, roſe up from out of the whole audiencezand ſaid thusaloud unto him : Would 
God thou hadRa daughter of thoſe qualities, And yer theſe ſuperſticious tolke rhinke the ſame of 
Dana, yea, and worſe to: neither havethey a berrer opinion of A polls, Juno, and Vexns 3 for all of 
them they feare and tremble ar, And yet what blaſphemy utrered N1obe againſt Latona, like unto 
that which ſuperſtition hath perſwaded fooliſh people to beleere of rhat goddefle? ro wit.that ſhe ' 
being diſpleaied with the reproachtull words that Niobe gave her, killed with her arrows all the 
children of that filly woman, 
Even daughters ſixe, andſons as many juſt, 
Fn: Of ripe yeares all,no bifp but dye they muſt | : 
ſo inſatiable was ſhe of the calamities of another;ſo implacable was her anger, For grant it were ſo, 
that this goddefle was ſull of galland choler ; ſay, that ſhe tooke an hatred to lewd and wicked per- 
ſons,orgrieved and could nor endure to heare her ſelfe reproached, or rolaugh at humanefolly and 
Ignorance ; certes ſhe ſhould have been offended and angry, yea, and dilcharged her arrows np- 
on theſe, who untruly impure and aſcribe unco her that burerneſle and exceeding cruelty, and 
tick nor both to deliverin words, andallo toſer down inwriting ſuch things-of her, We charge 
—ara4y with beaſtly and barbarous immanity , for ſaying thus in the Fat booke of Homers 
lads, | | 
O that 1 could bis liver pet 
F : Amids his corps, to bite and eat, {hot | 
As tor the Syrian goddeſle, ſuperſtitious folke are perſwaded, that if any one doeate Enchoiſes or 
tuch little fiſh as Aphye, ſhe will likewiſe naw their legs, fill their bodies with alicers. and pvrrifie 
orrot their liver, To concludetherefore, it is impiouſly done to blaipheme the gods and ſpeake 
badly of them; and is ic not impious to chinke and imagine the ſame, conſidering that it is the. 
opinion and conceit of the blaſphemer and foule-mouthed -profane verſon which makerh = 
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ſpcechto be reputed naughtand wicked ? For even we our ſelves derelt and abhor toule language, 
for nothing ſo much as becauſe it 1s a ligne ot a malicious mind, and thoſe we take tor to Cour 
enemies who give out bad words of us, in this reipe&, that we luppoſe them to be taithleſle and 
not to betrulted,bur rather 1l| affected nnto us.and chinkivg badly ot us, Thus you lee what judve- 
ment ſuperſtition fo!ke have of thegods, when they imagine them to be dull and blockiſh, rreache- 
rous and diſloyall, variable and fickleminded, tull ot revenge, cruell,melancholick,and apr to fret ar 
exery little marrer : whereupon it mult needs follow.that the ſuperttitious man doth both hare and 
alſo dread the gods ; for how canir otherwile be, conſidering that he 1s perſwaded that all the 
oreateſt calamities which either he hath endured in times pai, or 1s ike to tuffer hereatterproceed 
romthem 3 now whoſoever hateth and feareth the gods he is no doubc their enemy 3 neither is 
it to be wondred at for all this, that although he Rand in dread of them, yethe adoreth and wor- 
ſhipperh themyhe praycrh and ſacrificeth unto them, frequenteth duly and devoutly their temples, 
_ 1s Bot willingly out of them; for do wenor ſee it ordinarily that reverence is done unto ty- 
rants,that men make covrr unto them, and cry, God ſave your grace ; yea, and erectgolden ſtatues 
ro the honour of them ? howbeit as great devotion and divine honour as they do unto them in 
outward appearance,they hate and abhor them ſecretly to the heart, Hermolaus courted 4le: ander, 
and was ſerviceable about him: Paxſanias was one of the ſquires of the body to King Philip, andſo 
was Cher:asto Caligulathe Emperour ; but there was not ot thele bur eyen when he ſerved them 
{aid thus in his heart, 
Certes in coſe it did now lie in me, 
Of thee (thoutyrant) revenged would T be, 
Thus you feethe Atheilt thinketh there be no gods 3 bur the ſuperſtitious perſon wiſheth that there 
were none; yet he beleeveth even againſt his wilichat there be, nay, he dare not otherwiſe do for 
feare ofdeath. Now if he cou'd (like as Tamra/z5defired ro gofrom under the (tone that hung over 
his head)be diſcharged of this teare which no leſle doth preſie him down.ſurely he wou'd embrace, 
ea, and thinke the diſpoſition and condition of an Artheilt ro be happy) as the (tate of treedome and 
laws : burnow the Atheiſt hath no iparke atall of ſvperttition, whereas the ſuperſtitions per{on is 
in will and affe&ion a meere Atheiſt, howbeic weaker than to belecreand ſhew in opinionthar of 
thegods which he wouldand is in his mind, Moreover, the Arheilt inno wiſe giverh any cauſe, or 
miniſtreth occaſion thar ſuperſtition ſhovidariſe : bur ſuperitition nor only was the firſt beginning 
of impiety and Atheiſme. bur alſo when it is ſprung up and grown doth patronize and excuſe it, al- 
though not truly and honefily, yer nct without ſome colourable pretence: forthe Sages and wiſe 
men in times paſt grew nor into this opinion, that the world was wholly void of a divinepower 
and deity, becaauie they beheid and conſidered any thing to be tound fault withall inthe heaven, 
ſome negligence and dilorder ro be marked, ſome confution to be oblerved in the(tarres, in the 
times and ſeaſons of the yeare, in the revolutions thereof, in the courſe and morions of the ſun 
round about the earth. which is the cauſe of night and day, or in the nurture and food of beaſts 
or in the yeerely generation and encreaſe of the fruits upon the earch ; bur the ridiculous works 
and deeds of ſuperiticion, their paſſions worthy ro be mocked and laughed ar, their words. their 
motions and geſtures, their charmes, forceries, enchantments, and magicall iJJufons, their run- 
nings up and down, their beating of drums and rabours, their impure puritications, their filthy ca- 
Rtimonies and bea(tly ſfanctifications, their barbarous and unlawtull corre&ions ard chaſtiſements, 
cheir inhumane and ſhamefull indignities pra&tized even in remples; theſe things (1 ſay ) gave 
occaſion firit vnto ſome for to ſay. that berter it were there had been no gods at all, than to ad- 
mir ſuch for gods who received and approved theſe abuſes, yea, and tooke pleaſure therein, or 
that they ſhould be ſo outragious, proud. and injurious, ſo oy and pinching, ſocafieto fall into 
chelerupon a ſmall cauſe, and to haid to be pleaſed againe, Had it nor eos far better for thoſe Ga- 
latians. Scythians, or Tartarians inold time to have had no thovghr, no imagination, no mention 
at all delivered vnto themin hiſtories of gods ; than to thinke there were gods delighting inthe 
bloudſhed of men. and to beleeve thatthemoſi holy and accompliſhed ſacrifice and ſervice of the 
gods was to cut mens throats, and to ſpill their bloud: and had it nor been moreexpedient for 
the Caithaginiansby having at the firlt tor their law-givers either Critias or Diagoras, to have been 
perſwaded that there was neither God in heaven, or devill in hell. than to facrifice o as they did 
to Sarrrne, who not (as Empedecles ſaid ) reproving andtaxivg thoſe that killed living creatures in 
ſacrifice 
The fire lifts up his deere beloved ſon, 
Who firſt ſome other forme andſhape did take: 
He doth him ſlay,and ſacrifice anon, 
: And therewith vows and fooliſh praiers doth ma'e, 
Bur witting and knowing killed their own children indeed for ſacrifice; and looke who hadno 
1ſue of their own, would = poore mens Children, as if they were lambes, young calves, or kids, 
tor the ſaid purpoſe, At which ſacrifice the mother that bare them in her wombe would ftard 
by without any ſbew atall of being moved, withour weeping or fghing for pitty and compaſſion 3 
tor otherwiſe if ſhe either fetched afigh or ſhed areare, ſhe muſt loſe the price of herchild, and 
yet notwitaſtanding ſuffer it to beſlaine and ſacrificed. Moreover, before and all abour the Image 
or Idol! te which the ſacrifice was made, the place reſounded and ruvg againe with the noiſe of 
| flores 
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Autes and hautboies;with the ſound alſo of drums and timbrels, rothe end that the pirifull cry of 
the poore infants ſhould not be heard, Now it any Tyyphones or other ſuch like eiants,having cha- 
ſed and driven out the gods, ſhonld uſurpe che Empire of the world and rule overus : what other 
ſacrifices would they delight in, or what offerings elſe and ſervice belides could they require at. 
mens hands ? Ameſtries the wife of the great Monarch Xcyxes, buried quick in the ground twelve 
perſons,and offered them forthe prolonging of her own life unto Pluto; which god (as Platoſaith) 
was named Pluto, Dis, and Hades, for that being full of humanity unto mankind, wiſe and rich 
beſides, he' was able co entertaine the ſoules of men with perlwahve ipeeches and reaſonable re- 
monſtrances, | 
Xenophanesthe Naturaliſt, ſeeing the Egyprians at their ſolemne fealts knoc king their breaſts, and 
lamenting pitiouſly,admonithed them very fitly in this wiſe: My good iriends, 1t theſe (quoth he) 
be gods whom you honour thus.lament nottorthem 3 ard it they be men, ſactihce not unto them, 
But there is nothing in the world ſo full of errours.no malady of the mind ſo paſſonate and mingled 
with-more contraryand repugnant opinions,as-this of ſuperttition ; in regard whereof, we ought 
to ſhunand avoid the ſame, bur not as many who whiles theyſeekroeſ. hew che aflaults of theeves 
by the high-way fide, or the-invalion of wild beafts our of the forreft, or the danger of fire, are [0 
cranſported and carried away with feare,thatthey look nor about chem, norſee what they do, or 
whether they go,and by that means light upon by-waies, or rather places having no way at all, bur 
inſtead thereot botromleſle pirs and gulphs, or elſe fteep down-fals moſt perilous ; even fo, there 
be divers that ſeeking to avoid ſuperitition, fall headlong upon the craggtd rock of perverſe and 
ſiffe-necked Impiery and Atheilme, leaping overrrue rehgion which is ſeated jult in the audit be- 
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Of Exile or Baniſhment. 
The Summary. 


Here is not aman, how well ſoevex framed to the world andſetl:d therein, who can promiſe unto bim- 
\Þ. ſe!fe any praceable and aſſured ſtate, throughout the courſe of his whole life; but according as it ſee= 
meth goodto the eternall and wiſe providencs of the Almighty ( which governath all things ) to chaſtiſe our 
Fanlts, or totry our conſtancy in faith; he oaght intime of a calme to prepare himſelfe for a temp:ſt,. and 
not to attendthe midſt of a danger, before he provide for his ſafety, but betimes and long before to fortifie 
and furniſh himſelfe with that whereof he may have need another day in all occurrences and accidents 
whatſoever, Our Author therefore in this Treatiſe writing to comfort andencoprage one of his friends, 
coſt down with anguiſh occaſioned by his baniſhment, ſheweth throut hout all his diſcourſe, that vertne it is 
which maketh us happy in every place, andthat there rs nothing but vice that can hurt and endamage us, 
Now 4s touching his particulariſing of this point, in the firſt place he treateth what kind of friends we 
have need of in our afflittion, and how we ong ht then to ſerve our turns with them : and inregardef exile 
more particularly he adjoynetb this advertiſement al ove all ot her things, to ſer unto thoſe goods which we: 
may enjoy during the ſame.and to oppoſe them againſt the preſent griefe and ſyrrow. Afrerwards he proveth 
by ſundry and divers reaſonsgthat kamſhment is not init ſelfe ſimply naught 3 he diſcovereth and layeth open 
the folly and miſery of thoſe who are too much additted unto one countrey, ſhewing by notable examples that 
awiſe man may live at eaſe and contentment in all places 3 that the habnationin a ſtrange region,and the 
ſame limited and confined ſtraightly within certaine precmfts, doth much more good ordinarily than 
Larme 3 that a large countrey lying out far every away, maketh a manner awhit the more happy: mhereas 
contrariwiſe to be encloſed and pent up bringeth many commodities with it, declaring that this is the only 
life ; and that it is nq life at all to be evermore flitting to and fro from place to place, Now when he hath 
beattified this theame aboveſaid with many faire ſumilitudes and proper inductionr, he comforneth thoſe 
who are debarred and excluded from any City or: Province ; refuting with very good. and ſound arguments 
certaine perſons who held baniſhment for a note of infamy 3 PDewing withall, that it is nothing elſe but fin 
and vice which bringeth a man into a lamentable ſtate and condition : cancluding by the examples of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates, that neither impriſonment, nar d-ath can enthrall or make miſcrable the mar 
who loveth vertue. And contrarmwiſe, he giveth us to underſtand by the examples of Phaeton and Ica- 
rus, that vicious and fontull perſons fall daily and continually one way or other into moſt grievont calami* 
ties through their own audacioſneſſe andfolly, 
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Emblable is the caſe of wiſe ſentences, and of good iriends ; the beſt, and molt, and aſſured, 
be thoſe repured,which are preſent with us in our calamities, not 1n vaine, and for a ſhe, 
* Dbuc to aid and ſuccour us: for many there be who will nor Rick to preſent themſelves, yea, 
and be ready to conferre and talke with their frjends in time of adveriny; how beit, ro no 
000d purpoſeatall, butrather with ſome dangerto themlelves, like as unskilfu!l Divers, when they 
2 abour to helpe thoſe that are ct point to be drowned, being claſped abour the bod y.hnke toge- 
ther with themfor company, Now the ſpeeches and diſcourſes which come from friends; and ſuch 
as would ſeeme to be helpers, ought to trend unto the conſolation of the party aMlicted;and not to 
the defence and juſtification of the thing that afflieth : for little need have we of ſuch pertons as 
ſhould weep and lament with us in our tribulations and diftrefles, as the manner is of the Choy; or 
quires in Tragedies, but thoſerather who will ſpeake theirminds frankely untous, and makere- 
monſtrance plainly : Thar for a man to be ſad and ſorrowfull, to afflict and caſt down himlelfe, is 
not only every way boorlefſe and unprofitable, bur alſo moſt vaine and fooliſh : but where the ad- 
verſe occutrents themſelves being well handled and managed by reaſon, when they are diſcovered 
what they be, give a man occahontoſay thus unto himlelte : | 
Thos haſt no cauſe thus to complaine, 
Uylefſe thou be dr{pos'd to faine, 

A mecreridiculous follyit were to aske either of body and fleſh, whart-it aileth, or of ſoule , 
what it ſuffereth, and whether by the occurrence of this accident it fare worſe than betore ; bur ro 
have recourſe unto firangers without, to teach us what our griefeis. by wailing, ſorrowmg, and 
grieving together with us: and therefore when we are apart and aioneby our ſelves. we oughr each 
one to examine our own heart and toule, about all and every miſhap and in:orcuniry, yea, and to 
poize and _ chem, as if they wereſo many burdens, forthe body is prefied down only by the 
weight of the fardell that loadeth it 3 bur rhe ſoule o{tentimes of it eltegiverh a ſurcharge over and 
above the things that moleſt ir. A ſtone of its own nature is hard, and yce of itſeife cold ; neither 
Is there any thing without that giveth caſually ro the one the hardneſſe to reliſt, or to the other the 
coldnefle ro congeale ; but baniſhments, di{graces,repulſe,and iofle of dignity.as alſo contrariwile, 
crowns, honours, ſoveraigne magiltracies.pre-eminences, and highelt places, being powertull either 
ro 2fiiCt or rejoyce hearts,inſome meaſure more or lefle.not by their own nature | nk according to 
judgement and opinion, every manmaketh to himicke light or heavy, eakie to be borne or contrari- 

wiſe intolerable: whereupon we may heare Polynices nth thus to the demand made untohim 
by his mother ; ; 
How then? Is it a great calamny, 
To quit the plice of our nativity ? 
Polynices, 
T he greateſt croſſe of all it 1s doubtleſſe, 
And more indeed then my tonrue can expreſſe, 
Butcontrariwiſe, you ſhall heare Alcmanin another ſong, according to alictle Epigram writcen of 
him by a certaine Poet: 
At Sardis, where mine anceſtors ſomtime abode did make, 
If I were bred and nouriſhed, my ſarname I ſhould take 
Of ſome Celmis or. Bacelas, in robes of gold arai'd, 
And jewels fine, while I upon the pleaſant tabour plard, 
But now Alcman I cleped am;ard of that Sparta great 
A Citizen and Poet : for in Greekiſh muſe my eine 
Exalts me more than Daſcyles or Gyges tyrants twaine. 
For itis the opinion, and nothing elſe,thar condich one and the ſame thing to be unto ſome good 
and commodtous,as current and approved money,burto others, unprofitable and hurrttull, 

Bur {ercale,thar exile bea grievous calamity, as many mendo both ſayand fing ; even ſo, among 
thoſe meats which weeate, there be many things birter, ſharpe, hot and biting in take, howbeit, 
by mingling therewith ſomewhat which is ſweet and pleaſant. we take away that which dilagreeth 
with nature 3 like as there be coloursalio offenhve totheſ:ghr, in ſuch ſorr,as that the eyes be much 
dazledand troubled therewith,by reaſon of their unpleaſant hew or exceſſive and intolerable bright- 
nefle. 1fthen-forto remedy that in- onvenience by ach offenfive and reiplendent colours, we have 
deviſed meanes. either td intermingle ſhadows withall, or turne away our eyes trom them unto 
ſome green and delectable objetts; the iemblable may we do inthoſe finifter and crofle accidents 
of fortune 3 namely, by mixirg 2mong them thoſe good and defirble blefſings which a mandoth 
preſently enjoy,to wit, weairh. ard abundance of goods, anumber of friends. and the want of no- 
thing neceſlaryto chis life : for I do not thinke that among the Sardiniars there be many who woul 
not be very well content with thoſe goods and rhar eſtate which you have even in exile, 4 
chuſe rather with your condition of lite otherwiſe, to live from home and in a firange_countrey, 
than (like ſnailes, evermore Ricking faſt ro their ſhels)be withour all good things elſe;and enjoy _ 

at 
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that which they have at home inpeace, without trouble and moleſtation, Like as therefore in 2 
certaine Comedy,thete was one who exhorred his ſriendbeing tailen into ſome adverſity, to rake a 
good heart,and fight againtt fortune 3 who when he demanded of him againe how he ſhould com - 
bare with her, made antwer: Mary ater a Philoſophical manner events let us alſo maintaine 
bactell, and be revenged of adverhry, by following the rule of Philolophy, and being armed with 
patience as becommeth wile men, For after what ſort do we detend our ſelves again!t raine? Or 
how be we revenged of the North wind ? Mary we ſeeke tor fire, wego into a ttouph we make pro- 
viſion of cloaths,and we getan houſe over our heads; neither do we tit us down inthe raine, un- 
till we be thorowly wet to the skin, and chen weep our fiil; and evenſo have you allo in thoſe 
chings which re preſently aborſt you good meanesyea, andbetrer than any other,to revive, refreth, 
and warme this part of your life which teemeth tobe frozen and benummed with cold, as having 
noneed atall of any other helps and fucconrs ſo long as you will uſe the forelaid means, according 
as reaſon doth preſcribe and dire&, For true it is, that the venroſes or cyppiyg-glaſtes that Phyt:- 
cians u{e,drawing on: of mans body the worſt and moſt corrupt bloud do disburden and preſerve all 
thereft, Burthey that are given to heavineſle and ſorrow, wholove alto evermore to whine and 


complaine, by-gathering together and mulciplying continually in their cogitations the worlt mar- 
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cers incidentunto them, and eftfoones conſumivg themſelves with the dotorous accidents ot their 


forrune,cauſe thoſe meanes to be unprofitable unto them, which otherwiſe are whollomeandex- 
pedienr, and even at ſuch a time. eſpecially when they ſhould do moli good. As for thoſe two runs, 
my good friend, which Homer ſaith to be ter 10 heaven full of mens deſtinies, the one repleniſhed 
wich good and the other wirh bad, it 1s not Japrter who \.tteth ro diipenle and diltribute them a- 
broad,ſending unto ſomemild and plealant fortune: intermingled alwaies with goodnefle, but unto 
others continuallreames (asa man would ſay) ot meere misfortunes without any temperature ot 
any goodnefle ar all: bur even among our own ſclves as many as be wile and are of any ſound under- 
Randing, draw ont of their happy forrunes whatloever crofle and adverſe matteris ming'edthere- 
with, and by this meanes make their life the pleaſanter, and, as a man wou.d iay, more portable ; 
whereas contrariwiſe,many mendo ler their fortunes run(as it were) through acolander or fireiner, 
wherein the worſt tick and remaine in the way behind, whiles the better do paſle and run our ; and 
therefore ir behoverh rhat although we be fallen into any thing that is in truch naught and grievous 
unto us,we fer acheerefull countenance onthe matter,and makerthe bett ſupply and recompencerhac 
we can by thoſe good things that otherwiſe we have and doremaine with us bel:des, lemifying and 
p—_ the ſtrange and adverſe accident which hapnerh withour by that which is mild and tami+ 
lar within, 

Bur as touching thoſe occurrents that ſimply of their own nature be nor ill, and wherein what- 
ſoever doth trouble and offend us, ariſeth alrogether and wholly upon a vaine conceir and too.1fh 
imagination of our own 3 we ovght to do as our manner 1s with hictle chi.dren that be afraid of 
maskes and diſguiſed viſours ; for like as we hold the ſame cloſe and neareuntothem, handle and 
turne them in our hands before them every way, and ſo by that meanes acquaint them therewith, 
uncill they make no reckoning at all ofthem 3 even ſo by approaching neare, by rouching and petu- 
{ing rhe ſaid calamities with our underſtanding and diſcourle of reaton, we are to conſider and dii- 
cover the falſe apparence, the vanity and feigned tragzdy that they pretend ; like to which is that 
preſent accident which now is betallen unto you, ro wit, the baniſhment our of that place, which 
according to the vulgarerrour of men you iuppoſe to be your narivecountry, For to ſay atcuth, 
there isno ſuch diftin&t native ſoyle that nature hath ordained, no more than either houſe, land, 
ſmiths forge, or chirurgions ſhop is by nature, as Ariſtox was wont to {ay ; butevery one of thele 
and ſuch like according as any man dorh occupy or uſe them, are his, or ro ſpeake more properly,are 
named and called his: forman, according to the ſaying of Plato is nor an earchly planr, having the 
root fixed falt within the ground and unmoveable, bur celeftiall and rurning upward to heaven, 
whoſe body from the head, as from a root that doth firengthen the ſame, abideth Rreight and vp- 
right, And hereuponir isthat Herewles in a certaine tragzdy ſaid thus : 

What tell yowme of Argive or Thebain, 

| T1 do nat vaunt of any place certain, 

No Burrough towne nor City comes amiſs 

Throughout all Greece,but it my conntry is, 
And yet Socrates ſaid berter than ſo ; who gave ic out ; That he was neither Athenian nor Grecian, 
but a citizen ofthe worid; as if a manſhould ſayfor examples ſake, that he were either a Rhodian 
or 2 Corinthian 3 for he would not include himlelte within the precin&s and limits of che promon- 
cores Suninm or T enarus,nor yet the Ceraunian mountaines, 

Byt ſeeſt thou this ſtarry firmament, 

So high above and infinitely vaſt, 

Inboſom moiſt of watey element) 

| The earth beneath how it encloſeth faſt, 

Theſe are the bounds of a native country within the pourpriſe and compaſſe whereof whoſoever 
15, ought not to thinke himſelfe either baniſhed. pilgrime,franger, or forreiner ; namely, whereas 
he ſhall meer with the ſame fire, theſame water, the ſame aire, the ſame magiſtrates, the ſame go- 


vernonrs and prefidents ; to wir, the ſun, the moone,and che morning-(tar ; the ſame lawsthrough- 
our, 
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our,under one and the ſelfe-ſame orderand condudt; the ſolſtice andtropick of ſummerin the north; 
the ſoltice and tropick of winter inthe ſofith ; the zquinoxes both ofipring and fall, the (tars Pleia- 
desand Artturus 3 the ſcaſons of ſeedneſle,the times of planting one King,and theſame prince of all, 
even God, who hath in his hand the beginning, the mid{t, and the end of the whole and univerſal 
world;who by his influence goeth according co nature,directly through and round about allthings, 
attended upon with righteouſneſſe and jultice, to take vengeance and puniſhment of thoſe who 
rranſereſle any point of divine Law : which ail we hkewule that are men do exerciſe and ule by the 
ouidance and direction of nature againſt all others,as our Citizens and ſubje&ts, Now ſay that thou 
doſt not dwell and live in Sardis, what matter is that ? Surely it 1s juſt nothing: No more doall the 
Athenians inhabite in the burroughs or tribe Colyrrws 3 nor the Cornthians 1n the (treet Cranigun: ; 
ne yet the Lacedzmonians in the village Pyraye : arethoſe Athenians then to be counted Rangers, 
and not inhabirants of the City, who have removed our of Melite into Diomea: conlidering thar 
even therethey do ſolemnize yet the month of their tranſmigration,named thereupon. Met agertnion; 
yea, and do celebrate a fe{tivall holiday and ſacrifice, which inmemoriall of that removing they call 
Metagetnia, for that this paſlage of theirs into another neighbourhood, they received and enter- 
rained right willingly with joy and much contentment? I ſuppoſe you will never ſay ſo, No tell 
me what part of this earth habirable,orrather of the whole globe and compaſle thereof, can beſaid 
fardiſtant or remote one from the other, tecing that the Mathemarticians are able to prove and make 
demonſtration by reaſon, that the whole in compariton and reſpect of heaven or the firmament is 
no more than a veryprick which hath no dimenſion at all ? Bur we; like unto piſmires, driven our 
of our hole 3 or, inmanner otbees, diſpoſleſled of our hive,are calt downand diſcomtorted by and 
by, and cake our (elves to be forreiners and rangers, for that we know not how to eſteeme and 
make all things our own,familiar and proper unto us, as they be, And yer we laugh ar the folly of 
him who ſaid: That themooneat Arhens was betterthanat Corinth; being in the meane while 
after a ſort in the ſame errour of judgement,as1f when we are - po a journey from the place of our 
habiration, we ſhould miltake the earth, the tea, the aire, and theskie, as ifthey were others and 
far different irom choſe which we are accuſtomed unto: for Nature hath permutted us to g0and 
walkethrough the world looſe and at liberty : but we tor our parts impriſon our ſelves,and we may 
thanke our iclves that we are pent up inſtrezght roomes, that we be houſed and kept within wals ; 
thus of our own acco:d weleap into cloſe and narrovv places ; and notwith{tanding that we do 
thus by our ſelves,yet we mock the Perſian Kings, for that (1t1t be true which is reported of them) 
they ; Rr all of the water only of theriver Choaſpes, by which meanes they make all the continent 
beſides waterleſſe, for any good they haveby it : whereas, even we allo,when werravell and remove 
into other countries.have along det-re afterthe river Cephiſus Or Exrgtas ; yea, and amind unto the 
mountaine Taigetws, or the hill Parnaſſus 3 wherebyupon a molt yaine —_ fooliſh opinion, all the 
world beſides is not only void of warter, bur alſo like a deſarr withoutcity, andaltogether inhabi- 
rable nnto us, © Cortrarnviſe, certaine Egyptians by occahon of ſome wrath and exceſhve oppreſſing 
of their King. mindivg to remove into Erhiopia, when as their kinsfolke-and friends requeſted them 
ro turne back againe, and not to foriake their wives and children, after a ſhameleſſe manner ſhewing 
unto them their gemitall members, anſwered them: That they would neither want wives nor chil- 
dren, ſo long as they carried thole about them, But ſurely a man may avouch more honeſtly, and 
with greater modelity and gravity; that he who in what place loever feeleth no want or miſfle of 
thoſethings which be necellary for this life, cannot complaineand ſay : Thar he is there our of his 
own Ccountrey.without city.without his own houſe and habitation,or a ranger at all ; ſo as he on- 
ly have as he ought,his eyeand under{ianding bent hereunto, for to ſtay and governe him in manner 
ofa {ure anchor,that he may beable to make benefitand ule of any haven or harbour whatſoever he 
arriveth upto, For whena man hath loſt his goods. 1t1s not ſocahie a matter to recover them ſoon 
againe ; bur ſurely every city is firaightwaiesas good a native countrey unto him, who knoweth 
and hath learned howto uſe it; ro him (I ſay ) who hath ſuch roots as willlive, be nouriſhed and 
grow in every place;and by any meanes, ſuch as Themrſtocles was furniſhed with ; and ſuch as De- 
metrins the Phalerian was not without 3 who being baniſhed from Arhexs,became a principall per- 
ſon 1n the Court of King Ptolomerns in Alexandria, where he not only himſelfe lived in great abun- 
dance of al! things. bur alſo ſent unto the Athenians from thence rich gitts and preſents, As for The- 
miſtocles\iving intheeſtare of a Prince,through the bountitull allowance and liberaliry of the King 
of Perfia,he was wont(by report)to ſay unto his wife and children: We had been utterly undone for 
ever,if we had not been undone, And therefore Diogenes ſurnamed the Dog,when oordaoants him 
word and ſaid, the Sinopians have condemned thee to be exiled our of the Kingdomeof Pomtm: 
And I (quoth he) have confined them within the countrey of Poxtzs with this charge, ; 
T hat they ſhall never paſſe the ut moſt bonds 
Of Euxine ſea that hems them with her ſtroxds, 
Stratonius, being, in the Ile Seriphos, which was a very lict'e one, demanded of his hoſt, for what 
crimes the puniſhment of exile was ordained in that countrey ; and when he heard and underſtood 
by hin, that they uſed to baniſh ſuch as were conviRted of falſhood -nd untrath: Why then(quoth 
he againe) haſt not thou commitred ſome talſe and leud aR;, to the end that thou mighreſt depart our 
of this itraight place and be enlarged ? Where, as one Comicall Poer ſaid : Aman might gatherand 
MAKC 2 vintage (as 1t were) of figs with {lings.and foiſon of all commodities might be had, which 
an 
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an Iſland wanted, For it one would weigh and{conſider thetruth indeed, ſetting afideall vain opi- 
nionand fooliſh conceits,he that 18 affected unco one city alone is a very pilgrim and(ranger in all 
others; for it \cemerh neither meer, honeſt,nor reaſonable, that a man ſhovid abandon his own for 
co inhabire thoſe of others, Sparra1s fallen to thy lor ( ſaith the proveribe ) adorne and honour ir, 
for ſo thou art boundto do 3 beir that it is of ſmall or no account ; ſay that it is ſeared inan un- 
wholſome aire,and ſubjet to many dreaſes,or be plagued with civill diflentions,or otherwiletrou- 
bled with turbulent affaires, Bur whoſoever he be whom fortune hath deprived of his own na- 
tive countrey ; certes ſhe hath granted and allowed him ro makechoice of tliac which may pleaſe 
and content hq And verily the precept of the Pythagoreans ſervett ro right good fiead in this 
caſe to be practiſed: Chooſe ( ſay they) the belt life ; uieand cuftome wiil make it pleaſant enough 
unto thee, To this purpoſe allo it may be wiſely and with great profit ſaid : Makechoiſe of the 
beſt and moſt plcaſant city, tirhe will caule it to berhy nacive countrey, and ſuch a native countr 
as ſhall nor diſtract and trouble chee with any bulineſle, nor impoſe upon thee theſe and luch like ex- 
actions: Make payment and contribute to this levy.of money : Go inembaſlage to Rowe: Receice 
ſuch a captaine or ruler into thine houſe, or rake ſuch a charge upon thee at thine own expen'es, 
Now he that calleth rheſerhings ro remembrance,if he have any wit in his head, and be nor over- 
blind every way in his own opinion andielte-conceit,will with and chooſe.if he be baniſhed out of 
his owncountrey, to inhabitethe very Ifle Gyaros, orche rough and barren Ifland Cinarus, whete 
trees or plants do hardly grow, without complaining with griete of heart, without lamenting and 
breaking our into thele plaints and womanly moanes, reported by the Poet S;w20ides in the'e 
words : 
The roaring noiſe of pur ple ſe a, 
Reſound:ing all about, 
Doth fright me much and ſo incloſe, 
That I cannot get ont. 
But rather he will beare in mind and diſcourſe with himſelfe the ſpeech that P/i/ip King of Mare- 
donie, ſometime delivered: for when his hap was inthe wreſtling placeto fall ba:kward and lye along 
onthe ground ; after he was up againe upon his teer,and ſaw the whole proportion and print of his 
body in the duſt of thefloore: O Hercules ( quoth he ) whar a ſmall deale of the earth is ont por- 
tion by the appointment of nature, and yer ſee how we will not reſt, bur cover ro conquer the 
whole world tha is habitable ! You have ſeen (1 ſuppoſe) the Iſle Nxxos ; if nor, yer at leaſtwiſe 
the Ifland Th»ria neare by ; of which twaine, this was 1n old time the habitation of 0-192 ; bur in 
the other there dwelt Ephiaties and Otys: as for Alcmen, he made his abode and reſidence upon 
the muddy banke, which the river Achelons had newly gathered and caſt up, ater it was alittle dried 
and compa& together.to avoid thepurſuit (as the Poers ſay ) cf the Furies ; bur in my conceir ra- 
ther becauſe he would decline the offices of State, civillMagiltracies, ſedirious broiles, and biting 
calumniarions ib to furies in hell, he choſe ſuch a ſtraight and narrow place ro inhabire, where he 
might lead a life in quietneſle and repoſe ſecured from all ſuch buſie affaires, And Trberizs Coſt in 
his latter daies, lived ſevenyeares(evenuntill his'death) in the little Iſland Caprea, In ſuch wile, as 
the very temple and imperiall throne of the whole world retired and drawnin (asit were)into the 
hearr, forall that time never went out from thence 3 and yet for his part, the ordinary cares incident 
unto the Empire, which were brought from all parts and came upon him ro amule his head conti- 
nually, on every fide, would not permithim toenjoy clearely without turbulent anguiſh of mind, 
that intended reſt andquietnefle of his,in the ſaid Ifland, But even that man, who may by his de- 
parcure into ſome lictle Ifland be freed and delivered from no ſmall rroubles and calamines, isnot- 
withſtanding miſerable, if he do not eftſoones ſay unto himſelfe when he is aparr, yea, and chant of- 
tentimes thele verſes of Pindarns : 
Love well the place where Cypres trees do grow, 
But thin and ſmall, The forreſt great let go 
Of Candy Iſle. about the 1da hill: 
As for my ſelfey ſmall lands I hold and till, 
By fortune givengand thoſe withont an oake 3 
My heart likewiſe no griefes nor cares do yoa\e- | 
Exempt I am from civill tumults and ſeditions ; Iam not ſubje& to the command of Princes and 
Governours; my hand isnor in the charge and adminiftration of State affaires, nor in anypublike 
minittries or ſervices, which hardly admut excuſe or refoſall, For conſideting that Ca/limachs ſee- 


meth not unwilely in one place to ſay thus : Meaſure not wiſdome by the Perſian Scharne: why 60.Stadia. 
then ſhould we (meting felicity with Schanes and Paraſanges)complaine, lament, and torment our 3% 


ſelves, asif we were unhappy, ifour fortune be ro dwell inalittle Iſle whichis not incircuit above 
two hundred furlongs.and nothing neare foure daies ſailing about, as Sicily is? For what goodcan a 
ſpacious and large region do, for to procure felicity, or make a man to leada quiet and peaceable 
lite? Heare younor how Tartalus inthe Tragedy crieth our, and faith thus? 
T he ſpacious land and countrey large, 
Calt d Berecynt hian plaine, 
Daies journeys twelve right out] ſow 
Yearely with corne and graine, 


And 
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And a lictle afcer he procecdeth to this ſpeech 3 


But now my ſoule, ſometime an heavenly power, 
Deſcended ti ence into this earthly lower, 
Speake thus to me: Learne.ard betimes take heed) 
Love not this world too much, 1 do thee reed. 
And Nasſithons leaving the wide and large countrey Hyperia, tor that the Cyclopes "Were (0 neare 
neighbours unto it.and deparug into an Iſland far remorefromother men, where he lived alone by 
himſelfe without converſing with any people: 
From other mortall men apart y 
Of ſurging ſea within the heart 
provided for his citizensand ſubje&s a molt pleaſanr life, As for the Iflands called Cyclades, they 
were atfirſt (by report) inhabited bythe children of Afines, and atterwards the oft-ipring of Cory, 
and Nelexs held the ſame, into which fooliſh perſons now-adaiesthinke themſelves ſore puniſhed 
and undone for ever.if they beconfined, And yer, what Iſland is there deſtined and appointedfor 
exiled and baniſhed people, bur it is larger than the territory Scilluntia, wherein Xenophoxafter that 
renowned expedition and voyage of his into Perſia, paſſed his old age in elegancy and much hap- 
pineſle? Semblably, the Academy, a little pingle or plor of ground, the purchale whereof coſt nor 
above three thouſand drachmes, was the habitation of Plato, Xenocrates, and Polemon, wherein 
they kept their ſchooles, and lived at repoſe all cheir life-time : and yet I muſt needs except oneday 
every yeare, upon which, Xenccrates Was WOnttogo down to the City, for co ſee the plaies and 
paſtimes exhibired with ne Tragzdies at the fealt called Bacchanales, only ro honour ( as folke 
141d) and countenance that ſolemnity with his perſonall preſence, Allo, T heocritus of Chioschals 
lenged and reproached Ariſtotle many times, tor that ro hve in the Court of Philip and Alexan- 
der 
; Upon the month of Borborus to dwell 
He choſe, and Academy bad farewell, 
Now was this Borlorus a river ſo called by the Macedonians, which ran along the City of Pe{la in 
Macedonie, As for Iſlands, Homer the Poet doth of purpoſe and expreſly recommend unto us, and 
celebrate them with heavenly and divine praiſes, inthis wile : 
At Lemnos he arrivedthen, 
Whereas the City ſtood, 
In which ſometime that prince divine, 
King Thoas made abode : 
And whatſoever Lesbos Iſle, 
The pallace andthe ſcat 
Of gods above containes enclos d 
Within = pourprus great, 
Oz | 
When won he had the ſtately Iſle, 
Which Scyros ſometime hight, 
The native place andtown of Mats, 
The godof armes and fight, 
Likewiſe, 
And thoſe came from Dulichium, 
And eke the ſacred Iſles, 
Against Elis, Echinades, 
Within ſea many miles, | 
Moreover it is ſaid,that of tamous and renowned men, devout X&s/xs, ard beſt beloved of the 
gods, dwelt in one Iſle ; the moſt prudent and wiſe Z/yſſes in another ; 4jaxlikewile, that right 
valiant and hardy wariour ; and 4/cinous the molt curteous prince for hoſpitality and entertainment 
of {rangers were Iſlanders, Zeno the Philoſopher,yvhen news was brovghtunto him, Thatthe ſhip 
of his which remained alone of all the reſt was arowned in the ſea with allthe traight and mer- 
chandiſe therein : Thou haſt done well O fortune (quoth he) ro drive vs to our ftudying gownand 
Philoſophers life + pram ; even (o, in my opinion, there 1s No reaſon that a man (unleſfle he be very 
much beſotred and tranſported with the vaine wind of popularity) when he is confined and inclo- 
ſed within an Iſland, ſhould complaine of fortune therefore, bur rather praiſe her.forthat ſhe hath 
rid him of much anguiſh of ſpirit and trouble of his head, delivered him from tedioustravell 
wandring pilgrimages up and down inthe world from place to place ; freed him from the perilsof 
ſea, removed him from the tumulruous irs of the multitude in judiciall courts and publike afſem- 
blies of the City ; and reduced him to a ſetled and Raied life, full of reſt and tra uillicy,nocdiſtra- 
cted with any ſuperfluous and needleſſe occupations, wherein he may live ned properly ro him- 
ſelte, being ranged within the center and circumference of thoſe things which are required only for 
neceſſity, For what Iſland 1s there that hath not houſes, walking places, Rouphs and baines,or that 
1s without fiſhes or hares, if aman be diſpoſed ropaſle the_time in fiſhing or hunting; and that 
which is the greateſt matter of all,you may oftentimes there enjoy fully your reſt and repoſe, which 
othersdo ſomuch thirſt and hunger after ; for whereas when we ate haply playing ar dice, or other- 
wile 
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will ome. there will be ſome of theſe ſycophants or buſke priers and curious ſear- 
wile heapiag Carer ron ready to draw us out of our houles of pleaſure in the ſuburbs, or out of 
our delightſome gardens ,to make Our appearance judicially 1n the common place,or to perform ovr 
ſervice or give attendance inthe cougr:.thege will be one iuch abont.o ſaile into the liland where 
thou art confined for to trouble thee 3 nane will come to thee to demand or crave any thing, to 
borrow money,to requelt thy ſuretuſþip,or thy aſkftence tors ro ſecond him Mm the lute of any office 
and magiſiracy 3 unleſſe peradventure (ome ot. thy bet friends only andneaxelt kinsfolke, of meere 
_ Y affectionate dehire to ſee thee,ſaile'over tor thy ſake; forche reſt 0+ thy lite beiides is per- 
mitted tobe as free and fate as a ſan&tuary.not ſubject £o.any-ipoile, troub.e, or moleſtation if thou 
be willing and cant skill co uſe thy liberty ang repoſe, As for him who thiwkerh thoſe to be happy 
whoimudgeup and down in4he wordabroad, ipending molt. part of theirtime our of chieir'o wn 
- houſes, cher in commoninmyes and;hoft elries,or e1le 1N exrying trom place to-place, heis much like 
unto him that ſuppoſeth the wandring Planers robein a betterſiate than rhe other tors whit h be 
fixed in the firmament and remove not ; and yer there 15 Nor one of the fatd planets bur Is Carried 
round ina peculiar and proper ſphzre ot its own, asit Were 1na certaine Ite, keeping alwaies a jult 
order in their revolution : for according as Herachtus fauch 3 The veryfun limlelte will never paſſe 
beyond his bounds ; and if he do, the furies which are the miniſters of juſtice willfind him our and 
be ready to. encounter him. Burtheſcandall ſuch hkereaſon;, my good triend, weare to altedge 
wgto-them and finguntheir cates, who being ſent away and confined to ſome one-Hle, Cannot pol- 
bly change for another countrey, nor have commerce and dealing in any place elie whatſoever, 
ay 
i n = Whom ſurging waves of ſea both _ andd:y 
Excloſe perforce, and can, e themt ereto tay, : | 
As for you unto whom no ceitaine place is limited andafſigned forto inhabit but who are debarred 
and exciuded only out of one,are thus to thinke, that the excluhon out of one City alone, is an 
overture and ready way madeunto all others, : OY 
Now if any man will obje& and ſay; In this caſe of exile andbaniſhmenr we are diſabled for 
beaxing rule and office of State, wefit nor at Councell rable intheSenate houte ; we are nor prefi- 
dents in the publike plaies and folemniries. &c, You may anſwer and reply againe in this manner ; 
neither are we troubled with fa&tions and civill difſentions; we are nor called upon, nor chatged 
with paiments ip publike levies and exaRtions ; neither be we bound co make court unto great go+ 
vernoyts,and to give attendance at their gates 3 nor to take Care and regard whether he who is cho- 
ſen to ſucceed us inthe government of our Proyince, beemther hafty and cholerick, or otherwiſe 
eiven to oppreſhon and hard dealing: but as Archilochus, making no account ar all' of the fruirfull 


corne-fields and plenteous vineyards in Thaſar, deſpiſed and contemned the whole Ile, becauſe of 


ſome ocher roughzhard,and uneven places init, giving out thereot wthele termes, 

Thus Iſland lik an aſſes back, doth ſticke, 

All overſpread with woods ſo wild and thicke, ; 
Even ſo we caſting our eyes and fixing rhemupon that part only of exile whichis the worſt and vi- 
leſt of the reſt, do contemne and make no reckoning ot the repoſe from buſnefle , rhe liberty alſo 
and leiiure which itdoth afford, Andyer the Kings of Per be reputed happy, in that they paſſe 
their winter time in Baby/on,the ſummer in Meadia,and rhemoRt ſweer and pleaiant part of the ipring 
at Suſa. May not he likewiſe who is departed out of his own native countrey, during the ſolemni 
of the myſteries of Ceres, make his abode within the City E/ex/3ne 3 all the time of the Bacchanales, 
celebrate har fealt in Argos 3 and whenthe Pythian games and plaies are exhibired, go to Delphos; 
as alio when the Ithmian paſtimes be repreſented,make a journey likewiſe to Corinth?In caſe he be 
a man who taketh pleaſure in the diverhty of ſhews and publike tpe&acles, if not then either fit ill 
and reſt, or elſe walke up and down, read ſomewhar, or take a nap of ſweer ſleep without moleſia- 
tion or interruption of any man : and according as Diogenes was wont to ſay, Ariftotle dinerh when 
it pleaſeth King Philip; but Diogenes rakerh his dinner when Diogenes thinketh it good himl(elfe, 
without any bulineſſe and affaires to diftra&t him, and no Magikrate, Ruler, or Captaine there was 
to interrupt his ordinary time and manner of dier, This is thereaſon why very fey of the wiſeſt and 
moſt prudent men that ever were, have been buried in the countries where they were borne ; but 
the molt part of rhem without any conſtraint or neceſſity to enforce them, have willingly weigh- 
ed anchor, and of their own accord ſailedro another rode or haven to harbourin, and there to lead 
their life; for ſome ot them have departed ro Athens, others have forſaken 4rhecnrand gone to 0- 
ther places: for what manever gave out ſuch a commendation of his own native countrey, as did 
Emripidecintheſe verſes.in the perſon of a woman: 

Onr people all;at firſt not ftrangers were, 

From forraine parts who hither did arrive ; 

Time out of mind thoſe that inhabit here, 

Were borne in place,and ſoremam'd alive, 

All Cities elſe and Nations at one word 

With aliens people be, who like to men 
At table play or elſe upon cheſſe-boord - 
Removed have, andlept ſome now, ſome then, 
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If women we may be allow'd bo gps 
Our native ſoyle,and with proud words exalt, 
Preſume we dare to ſay that in this place, 
A temperate aire we have without default, 
Where neither heat nay cold exceſſive is 3 
If ought there be that noble Greece doth yeeld, 
Or Aharich, of beſt commoarties, 
Ard daintieſt fruits, by river or by field, 
We have it here, in foyſon plentifull 
To hunt, to catch, to reape, to crop and pull, 
Andyeteven he who hath ſer ſuch goodly praiſes upon his native countrey, left the ſame, went into 
Macedoniazand there lived inthe court of King Archelaus, You have heard likewiſe ( I ſuppoſe)this 
lictle Epigramin yerie: | 
Enterred and entombed lieth here, 
Euphorians ſon the Poet Aſchylus 
(1n Athens town though born ſometime he were ) 
To Gelas Weere, imcorne fo plenteons, 
For he alſo abandoned his own countrey, and went to dwell in Sicily, like as Simonides did before 
him. And whereas this title or inſcription is commonly read ( This is the Hiſtory written by Hero- 
dotus the Halicarnaſſear ) many there be who correct it and write in this manner ; Herodstas the 
Thurian, for that he removed out of the countrey wherein he was borne, became an inhabirant a- 
mong the Thurians,and enjoyed the freedome ot that colony, As for that heavenly and divine ſpi- 
rit irthe knowledge of Mules and Poetry, 
Homerus.w."o with wordrous pen, 
Set forth the battels Phrygien, 
What was itthat cauſed lomany Cities to debate about the place of his nativity, challenging every 
one unto themſelves, but only this ; that he ſeemed nottopraiſe andextoll any one City aboyethe 
reſt ? Moreover, to Jupiter ſurnamed Hoſpitall, know we not that there be many, and thoſerighr 
oreat honours done, Now if any one ſhallſay unto me, that theſe perſonages were all of them am- 
bitious,aſpiring to great honour and glory,do no more, but have recourſe unto the Sages;and thoſe 
wiſe ſchooles and learned colledges of Arhens,; call ro mind and conſider the renowiied clarkes 
and famous Philolophers, cither in Lyceum or the Academy : go to the gallery Sroa, rhe learned 
ſchoole Palladmm, or the Muhck-ſchoole Odexm, If you affet, love, and admire above all other 
theſeR of Peripatericks, Ar:ſtotle the Prince thereof was borne in Srag:ra, a City of Macedonia 3 
Theophroſtus in Ereſſus; Strato came from Lampſacus ; Glycon trom Treas; Ariſton from Chios; and 
Critolays from Phaſelus, It your mindand more to praiſe thg Stoicks, Cleanthes was of Aſſor; 
Zens was aCitiean ; Chryſippus came from Soli; Drogenes from Babylon ; and Antipater from Thar- 
ſus ; and Archidamas,being an Athenian borne, went todwell among the Parthians.and left behind 
him at Babylon in tucceſſion the Stoickdiicipline and Philoſophy, Who was it that chaſed and drave 
theſe men our of their nativecountries? Certes none, bur even of their own accord and voluntary 
motion they ſought all abroad for their contentment and repoſe, which hardly or nor at all canthey 
enjoy at home in their own houſes who are in any authority and reputation ; ſo that as they have 
taught us very well our of their books othergood ſciences which they profefled ; ſo this onepoint 
of 11ving in quietneſfle and reſt they bave ſhewed unto us by praiſe and example, And even in 
theſedaies allo, the moſt renowned and approvedclarkes, yea,and greateſt men of marke andname 
livein (range countries,far remotefrom their own habitations 3 not tranſported by others, bur of 
themſelves removing thither ; nor baniſhed, ſent away, and confined , but willing co flie and avoid 
the troubleſome affaires,negotiations, and buſineſle which their native countries ainuſe them with, 
That this istrue it may appeare by the moſt approved, excellent, and commendable works and com- 
poſitions which ancient writers have left unto poſterity ; for the abſolute finiſhing whereot it ſee- 
meth that the Muſes uſed the help and means of their exile, Thus Thaxcydides the Athenian penned 
the warbertweenthe Peloponnehans and the Athenians whiles he was in Thracia,and namely,neare 
unto a place called the Foreſt of the Foſſe, Xenophon compiled his tory at Scillosin Elea; Philipwrote 
in Epirus ; Timens who was borne at T aurominum in Sic:ly, became a writer in Athens ; Androtion 
the Athenian at Megare,and Bachzidesthe Poet in Peloponneſus 3 who all and many others beſides, 
being baniſhed our of their countries,were never diſcouraged nor caſt down, but ſbewed the viva- 
City and vigour of their good ſpirits,and tooke their exile at fortumes hands as a good maintenance , 
and on of their journey ; by meanes whereof they live infame and renown now after theit 
death: whereas on the other hide there remaineth no memoriall ar all of thoſe by whoſe fa&tions 
and {dings they were driven out and exiled. Andthereforehedeſerverh to be well mocked, who 
thinkerh that baniſhment carrieth with it ſome note of infamy and reproach, as neceſſarily adherenr 
thereto, For what ſay you to this ? Is Diogenes tO bnctamed infamous,whom when King Alexan 
der ſaw fitting in the ſun, he approached neare, and ſtanding by him, demanded whether he (toodin 
need of any thing orno ? He had no other anſwer from him bur this, that he had need of nothing 
eiſe,bur thac he ſhould Rand a little our of the ſun-ſhine, and not ſhadow him as he did ; whereup- 
on Al:xander wondring at his magnammity and haughty courage, ſaid preſently unto thoſe — 
that 
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him ; If 1 werenot Alexander I would be Diogenes, And was Camillns diſgraced 
on os baniſhed our of Rome, conhidering that Gow. at this day he is repured and taken 
Ay” heed ys > Nei ſts hich he had y 
for the ſecond founder thereof ? Neither lolt Themiſtocles the glory which he had won among the 
Greeks by his exile, bur rather acquired thereto great honour and eſtimation with the Barbarians, 
And no man is there ſo baſe minded and careleſle of honour and credit, but he would chooſe ra- 
ther to be Themiſtocles baniſhed as he was, than Leobates his accuſer, and the cavſe of his baniſh- 
ment ; yea, and to be Cicero who was exiled, than Cl-d/us who chaſed him ont of Rome ; or Timo- 
theus,who was conſtrained to abandon and toriake his native countrey,than 4r:ffophon who endi- 
ted him.and cauſed him to leave the ſame, Bur for that the authoriry of E »rip:des, who feemerh 
mightily to defame and condemne baniſhment , moveth many men; ler us conlider what be his ſe- 
verall queſtions and aniwers corhis point: | 
Jocaſta, 
How then ! is it a great calamity 
Toloſe the place of our nativity ? 
Polymices, * 
The great«ſt croſſe I hold it is dowbtleſſe, 
And more mdeed than my tongne can expreſſe, 
Jocaſta, 
T he manner would I gladly underſtand, 
And what doth grieve man (hat from native land? 
Polynices, 
This one thing firſt, the ſoreſt griefe muſt be, 
That of their ſpeech they have not liberty, 
Jocaſta. 
A ſpight it is no doubt, a1dthat of ſrrvile kind, 
For men to be debar'dto fpeake therr mind. 
| Polyni. es, 
Beſides, they muFt endure the fool ſhneſſe, 
| Andignorance of rulers, more or leſſe, : | 7 
But herein I cannot allow of his ſentence andopinionas well anderuly delivered, For firtand for- 
moſt, not toſpeake whar a man thinketh, is nor the point of a flaviſh and baſe perſon, bur rarher 
he isto be counted a wiſe and prudent man who cat old hisrongue ar thoſe crimes ,and infach oc- 
Caſions as require taciturnity and filence ; which the ſame Poet hath taughr us1n another place more 
witely, when he ſaith, | : 
| Silence is good when that it doth avail»; \ 
Likewiſe to ſpeake in time and not tofale, LE by 
And as for the folly and ignorance of great and mighryperſons, we muſt abide nolefle whet wetar* 
ry at home than in exile; nay, it fallech out many times, that men at hometeare mu. h more the ca- 
lumniations and violence of thoſe who unjuſtly are in high places of auchority within Cities, thay if 
they were abroad and ont of their own Countries, Agaihe, this alſo is rhott falle and abiurd, that 
the {aid Poer depri+eth baniſhed perſons of their liberty and franke ſpeech, ' Cerres, this were a 
wonderfull marcer-that Theedorus wanted his freedome of rongue, conhdering thar when King Ly- 
fmachas aid unto him: And hath thy Countrey chaled and cat thee our, being ſo great aperiona- 
mong them; Yea.(quoth he againe)for that it was no more able to beare me, than Semele to beare 
Bacchus : neither was he daunted and afraid, norwirh{tanding chat rhe King ſhewed unto him Tlſ- 
phorns en Inſed within aniron cage, whoſe eyes he had canied before to be pulicd onr of his head 
his noſe 2nd earesto be cropt;and his tongueto be cur, adding withall theſe words: See how I han- 
dle thole rhar'di'pleaie and abuſe my perſon, And what ſhall we ſay of Diogenes? Wanted he (think 
you) his 'iberr of ſpeech? Who betng come into the Campe of King Philip, at what timeas he 
made an expedition againſt theGrecians.invaded their cbuntrey, and was ready to give them bartel, 
was apprehended and brought before the Kingas a ſpie,and charged therewith: Iam indeed(quotk 
he) come hither 'o ſpie yovr inſatiable avarice,ambinion,and folly, who are about now to hazard in 
one hovre (as itwere) with the caft of a die, not only your'crown and dignity, bur alſo your lite 
and perion; femb.ably. what rhinke you of Annibal a Carthaginian? Was he torgue-ried before 
Amtiochus, baniſhed rhough him(elfe wete, and the other a mighty Monarch ? For when he adviſed 
Antiochus to take the opportunity preſented unto him and to give batrellunto the Romans his ene- 
mies.and the King havipg ſacrificed unto the gods anſwered again that the entrailes of che beaſt kil- 
led for ſacrifice, would nor permir,but forbad himſorodo: Why then(quorh he by way of reproofe 
and rebuke) you will do-th't belike which a peece of dead fleſh bidderh you, and nor that which a 
man of wiſdome and undertianding counſelleth you unto, Burt neither Geomet:iciahs,nor thoſe that 
ne itheary demon(!rations, if haply they be baniſhed, are deprived of rheir liberty, bur thar they 
may diſcourſe and ipeake frankely of their arr, arid ſcietice of ſuch rhings as they hare learned and 
known: how then ſhould good, honeſt, and honourable perſons be debarred of thartreedome, in 
caſethey beexi'ed ? Bur intrurh. it is cowardiſe ahd baſeneſle of mind, which alwaies topperh the: 
voice, rieth the rongue., ſtifleth the wind-pipe, and czuſerh men to be ſpeechteſſe, Bur proceed we 
tothar which followeth atterwards in Emr:pides: | | | 
Jocaſta, 
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Of Baniſhment. 

Jocaſta, 
But thns we ſay,thoſe that are baniſhed 
With hopes almaies of better daies be fed, 

Polynices, 
Good eyes they have, afar off they do ſee, 
Staying for things that moſt uncertaine be. ; 
Certainly, theſe words imply rather a blame and reprehenſfion of folly, than of exile, For they 
be not thoſe who have learned and do know how to apply themſelves unto things preſent, andto 
uſe their eſtare ſuch as it is, but ſuch'as continually depend upon the expeRtance of furure for- 
runes, and covet evermorethat which is abſent and wanting, who are toſled to and fro with hope 
asin alittle punt or boatfloating upon the water ; yea, although they were never in their lifetime 
without the walls of the City wherein they were botne: moreover, whereas we read in the ſame 
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ccalta, 
Thy fathers friends and allies, have not they 
Been kind and helpfull to thee, as they may? 
Polynices, 
Looke tothy ſelfe, from troubles God thee bIeſſe, 
Friends help ts nought, if one be in diſtreſſe, 
Jocaſta, 
T hy noble blood, from whence thou art deſcended: - 
Hath it not thee advanc'd and much amended? 
Polynices, 
T hold it ill;to be in want and need, 
For parentage and birth do not men feed, 
Thelſe ſpeeches of Polynices are not only untrue, bur alſo bewray his unthankfulneſle, when he ſee- 
meth thusto blame his want of honour and due regard for his nobilicy, and to complaine that he 
was deſtitute of friends by occaſion of hisexile, conſidering that in reipect of his noble birthy ba- 
niſhed thongh he were,yer {o highly honoured he was that he was{thought worthy to be matchedin 
marriage with a Kings a 40'S and as for friends, allies, and confederates, he was able to gather a 
puiſſant army of them,by whoſe aide and power he returned into his own countrey by force ot arms, 
as himſelfe reſtifieth a little after in theſe words : 
Many a Lord and Captaine brave here ſtands 
With me in field,both from Mycenz bright, 
And Cities more of Greece, wheſe helping hands 
( Thowgh loath) I muſt needs wſe in claime of right, 
Much like alſo be the ſpeeches of his mother lamenting in this wiſe 3 
No nuptiall torch at all I lighted have © 
Totheegas doth awedding feaſt beſeeme, 
No marriage ſong was ſung nor thee to [ave 
Was water brought from faire Iſmenus ffreame, 
Whom it had become and behoved rather to rejoyce and beglad in heart, when ſhe heard that her 
ſon was ſo highly advanced and married into ſo royallan houſe ; bur in taking griefe and ſorrow 
her ſelſe that there was no wedding torch lighted,and that the river /ſmenxs affordeth no waterto 
bathe in athis wedding ; as if new married bridegroomescould not be furniſhed either with fire or 
waterinthe City Argos; ſhe attribuceth unco exile the inconveniences which mote truly proceed 
from vanity and tolly, 
But ſome man will ſay unto me ; That to be baniſhed is a note of ignomivy and reproach : crue 
It 1s indeed, bur among fooles only, who thinke likewiſe thatit is a ſhame to be poore, to be bald, 
to be ſmall of ſtature, yea, and to be a ſtranger forſooth, a tenant, inmate, or alien inhabicant: 
For certes ſuch as will not ſuffer themſelves to be carried away with theſe vaine perſwafions, nor 
do ſubſcribe thereto, efteeme and have in admiration good and honelt perſons, never reſpeRing 
whether they bepeore, rangers, and baniſhed or no: Do we not ſee that all the world doth ho- 
nour and reverencethe temple of Theſens as well as Parthenon and Eleuſinium, Temples dedicated 
to Minerva.Ceres,and Proſerpina? And yet was Tgfots baviſhedfrom Arkens; eventhat T heſens by 
whoſe meanes the ſame Ciry was firſt peopked, and is at this day inhabited ; and that Ciryloſt he 
which he held not from another, bur founded firſt himielte, As for Elexfs, what beauty atall 
would remaine in it? If we diſhonour Exmolp»s, atid beaſhamed of him, who removing our 
Thracia,inſtituced at firſt amongthe Greeks the religion of ſacredmyſteries, which continneth in 
force andis obſerved at this day: what ſhall we ſay of Codrs who became King of Arhens? Whoſe 
ſon I pray you was he? Was not Ade/anthins his father a baniſhed man from Meſſina, Can you 
chule but commend the anſwer of Atiſthenes to one who Taid unto him 3 Thy mother is a Phry- 
glan: So was ( quoth he ) the mother of the gods : why anſwer you not likewiſe when you are It- 
proached with your baniſhment Even ſo was the father of that victorious conquerour Hercules 
the grand-fre likewiſe of Bacchus, who being ſent out forto feekeLady Exropa, neyer ret 
backe into his own native Countrey: 
Far 
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For being a Phenician borne, 
At Thebes he after did arrive, 
Far from his n.1t1ve ſoile beforne, 
Ard there beg at 4 ſon belrve, 
Who Bacchus a:d engender tho, 
That moves to f ury womenghight 
Aſad Bacchus running toand fro, 
In ſervice. ſuch is his delight, : : 
As for that which the Poet eſchy/us would ieeme covertly by theſe darke words to infinuate, or 
rather to ſhew afar off, when he ſaich thus : 
Ad chaſte Apollo ſarredthough he were, 
Tet baniſhed 4 time,heaven aid forbeare, k : 4 
I am content to paſſe over in {ilence, and will forbeare to ucrer according as Herodat us (aith : and 
wheteas Empedocles in the very beginning of his Philoſophy makerh this prxface : 
An ancient law there ſtands in force, 
Decreed by gods above, 
Grounded upon neceſſity, 
And never to remove : 
That after man hath ftein'd his hands 
In bloudſhed hoyribley 
And in remorſe of fins vext 
With horror terrible, 
The long-li/d angels which attend 
In heaven, ſhall chaſe him quite) 
For many thouſand yeares from view 
Of every bleſſed wight : 
By vert ue ofthis law,am 1 
From gods exiled now, 
And wander here angtherethroughout 
T he world Iknow not how, | | 
This he meanteth not of himſelfe alone, but of all us after him, whom he declareth and 
ſhewerh by thele words to be meere rangers, paflengers, forreiners, and baniſhed perions in this 
world, Forit is notbloud (quoth he ) © men, nor vitall ſpirit contemperatetogether, that hath 
eivenunto us the ſubſtance of our ſoule and beginning ot-our life 3 bur hereof .is the body only 
compoſed and framed, which isearthly and morrall; but the generation of the ſoule which 
commeth another way, and deſcenderh hither into theſe partsbeneath, he doth micigate and: 
ſeeme to di/zuiſe by the moſt gentle and mild name thathe covild devilez calling it a kinde of 
pilgrimage from the naturall place ; bur to uſe the right terme indeed, and to ipeake according 
to the very truth, . ſhe doth vague and wander as baniſhed, chaſed, and driven by the divine laws 
and {tatutes to and fro, untill ſuch timeas it ſerlech ro a body, as an oyſter or (hell fiſh ro one 
rockor other in an Ifland . beaten and daſhed upon with many: winds, and waves of the ſez 
round abou, { as Plato faith ) for that it doch not remember nor call co mindftom what heighs 
of honovr, and from how bleſſed an eſtate it is tranſlated, not changing, as a man would tay, 
Sardis for Athens, nor Corinth for Lemnos or Scyros, but her refiance inthe very heaven and about 
the moone, with the abode upon earth, and with a terreftriall like; whereas ic thinkerh ir ſtrange 
and as much. diſcontenred here for that it hath made exchange of one place fot another not 
farre diſtant ; much like unto a poore plant that by removing doth degenerate and begin to wi- 
ther away : and yer weſee, that tor certaineplants ſome ſoyle 1s more commodious and ſortable 
than another, wherein they will like, thrive, and proſper better: whereas contrariwiſe there is 
no place that taketh from a man his feliciry, no'more than ir doth his vertue, forritude, of 
wiſdome : for A»aragoras during the time that he was in priſon wrote his Quadrarare of the 
Circle, and Socrates , even when he dranke poyſon, diſcourſed as a Philoſopher, exhorring his 
friends and familiars to the ftudy of Philoſophy, and was by them repured happy 3_ but conerari- 
wile Phaeton and Icarus, who (as the Poets do report ) would needs mount up into heaven, 
through their owne folly and inconfiderate raſhneffe, fell inco moſt grievous and woefull cala- 
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T hat we ought not to take up Money upon Uſury. 


The Summary. 


He covetous deſire of earthly goods is a paſſion incurable, but eſpecially after that it Fath gotten tl# 
£ I maſtery of the ſouley in ſuch ' as the advertiſements which are made in regard of covetous men) 
be not propoſed for any __ elſe but for the profit and benefit of thoſe perſons who are to keep themſelve? 
from the nets and ſrares of theſe enemies of humane ſociety, Now among all thoſe who have need of gead 
counſels in this behalfe, we muſt range them that take up money upon imereſt, who ſerving as a prey and 
tooty to theſe greedy and hungry humersought ſo much the rather to locke unto their own preſervation, if 
they would not be cruelly devoured, Ana as thu ir fortunity hath been in the world ever ſince the entry of 
fin, that alwaies ſome or other,yea, and great numbers have endeavoured to make their commodity and 
gaine by the loſſe and dammoge of therr ne1ghbonrs 3 fo we may ſee here, that in Plutarchs rime things 
were grown to a wonderfull confuſion, the which is nothing diminiſhed ſince, but contrariwiſe it ſeemeth 
that intheſe our daies it is come to the very height, And for to apply ſome remedy hereto, our Authour 
leaveth uſurers altogether as perſons gracele ſe yeprobate, and uncapable of all remorſtrance, addreſſing 
himclfe unto borrowers,to the end that he might diſcover and lay open unto them the ſnares and netsin- 
to which they plunge themſelves ; and this he deth without ſpecifying or particnlariſing over-neare of uſu 
ry. becauſe there 15 no meane or meaſurelimited, nor any end of this furious deſire of gathering and hea 
ping wpthings corruptible, Conſidering then that covetons folke have neither nerve nor veine that rea- 
cheth or tendethto the pity of their neighbours, meet it is and good reaſon that borrowers ſhould have ſome 
mercy and compaſſion of themſelves toweigh and ponder well the grave diſconrſes of this Author, and 
apply the ſame wito the right uſe. He ſaith therefore, that #he principall meanes to keepe and ſave them 
ſelves from the teeth of uſury, is to make the beſt of their ow, and ſbife with thoſe things that they have 
about them, before they approach unto the denne of this hungry and greedy beaſt, and that men ought to 
make an hand ard quicke ditþatch of that which is not very neceſſary, before they come thither 3 where 
he taxeth thoſe who had lever lay to gage and pann their goods, and remaine under the burden of uſury, 
than to ſell up all and diſgage themſelves at once, After this, he preſemteth the true remedy of this miſe 
chiefe, namely, to ſpare and ſpend in meaſure; andto cauſe us 10 be more wary andbetter adviſed, he 
propoſeth the lively image of this horrible monſter, whom we call an lſurer, deſcribing him in his colowrs 
with all his praftices and p ſſions, Which done, he ſheweth the ſource of borrowing meney upon intereſt, 
and the way to ſtop the ſame 3 he diretteth his pen par ticmlarly fir unto the poore, giving them a goodhy 
leſſon, and then unto the ricker ſort, - teaching the ont as well as the other, how they are to demeane aud 
carry themſelves, that they be not expoſed to the clutches of uſurers, Andfor a concluſion, he exhorteth 
them to behold the example of certaine Philoſophers by name, who choſe rather to abandone and forſake 
all their gcods, than to undo themſelves in the poſſeſſion and holding therec{, 
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Lato in his books of Lawes, permitteth not one neighbour to make bold with anothers 
| water, before he have digged and ſunkea pir ſo deep 1o his own ground, that he is come 
toa veine of clay or potters earth; untill ( I ſay) he have ſounded thorowly, and found 

\ that theplorof ground1s not apt to ingender water, or yeelda ſpring | for the ſaid porters 
clay being by nature fatty, ſolid, and ſtrong, reteineth that moilture which it hath once recei- 
ved, -and will not let it foake or paſſe thorow : | bur allowed they are, and ought to furniſhthem- 
ſelves with water from orhers, when they have no meanes to find any of their own, foraſmuch 
as the Law intenderh to provide for mens neceſſity, and not to favour their idleneſſe; even [0 
there ovghtto be an ordinance and a& for rouching money 3 That it might not be lawfull for thoſe 
to borrow upon uſury, nor to go into other mens puries ( as it were ),to draw water at their wells 
or pits, before they have caſt about all meanes at home, ſearched every way, and gathered (as it 
were ) from every gutter and ſpring,tryingand aſſaying how to draw and come by rhat which may 
{ervecheir own turns, and ſupply their preſent neceflities. But now it falleth out contrariwile, that 
many there be,who to farniſh their toolith and riotous expences, or elſe to accompliſh their tuper- 
fluous and chargeable delights, never ſerve their own turns, vor make uſe of thoſe things which they 
have, but are ready ro ſeeke unto others,even to their great coſt, thovgh they Rand innoneed at = 
of 
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tor an undoubred and certaine proofe hereot, marke how Uſurers do nor ordinarily pur forth their 
money unto thoſe who are inneceſſity and diltrefle, bur ro ſuch as be defirons to purchaſe and ger 
that which is ſuperfluous,and whereof they ttand nor in need ; infomuch as that which is credited 
out and delivered unto him that borrowerh.is a good proofe and ſufhcient reftimony. that he hath 

ſomewharto take to of his own; whereas indeed he ought ( fince he hath wherewith ) £5 looke 

anto it.that he take not upon intereſt, and contrariwile, not to be: redited, nor to be in the 
aſurers book.is an argument that ſuch an one is needy, . 

\Why dolt thou repaire and make court ( asit were ) obſequiouſ]y to a banker or merchant : 
ooethy waies and borrow oft thine owne banke, make afriend of thine owneftocke ; flaggons 
thou haſt, and pots, chargers, balons, and diſhes all of fil{er plare ; 4mploy the fame abour thy 
neceſſities, for to ſupply thy wants, and when thou haſt disfurniſhed thy table and cup-boord, 
the gentle town Amtzs, Or elſe the Ifle Tenedos, will make up all again with taire vefle's of earth 
and pottery, which 15 much more neat and pure than thoſe ot tilver ; for thete carry not the lirong 
ſme!l, nor unplealanc ſent of ulury, which uke rat or canker, every day more and more, ſuilierh, 
fretceth, and eaterh into thy coſtly magnificen:e ; theſe will not pur thee in mind daily of the ca- 
lends and new moones, which being in it ſelfe rhemott ſacred and holy day of the month, is | y 
meanes of the uſurers, become odious and accurſed, For as touching thoſe, who chooſe rathet 
to lay their goods to gage, and to pawne them for to bor:ow money thereupon and pay for uſe, 
than to ſell chem right our, 1am verry perſivaded that god Jupiter himſelte turnamed Cres, that 
is, Poſſeſlor, cannot ſavechem from beggery, Abaſhed they are to receive the price and value 
of their goods to the worth ; bur they be not aſhamed to pay interelt for the lone of money, 
And yet that wiſe and polirike Peric/es cauſed the coſtly robe and atcire of the ſtatue of Miner - 
2a, Weighing forty talents in fine gold, to be made inſuch fort, thar he might take ir off and pur 
it on as he would ar his pleaſure; To the end (:quoth he ) that when we ftand in reed of mo- 
ney for maintenance of warre, we may ſerve our turnes therewith forthe time, and afterwards 
pift in the place againe another of no lefle weight and worth; even io we likewiſe in our occa- 
fions and affaires, like as in the befeging of a City, ought never to admic the garriſon of an U- 
ſurer or enemy, nor to endure b betore our eyes our own good; deivered ont for to con- 
tinue in perperuall ſer-icude, b her ro cut-off from our Table all that is neichet profitable 
nor neceſſary ; likewiſe from our beds, from our couches, and: our ordinary expenſe; in diet 
whatſoever 15 needlefle, thereby co maintaine and keepe our (elves free, in hope and with full in- 
rent to ſupply and make amends againe tor it, if fortuneafrerwards (mile upon us, Certes, the 
Roman dames in times patt were willing to parc withtheir: jewels and ornamens of go!d, yea, 
and give them away as an offering of firlt truits to Apolle Pyt his, whereof was made a golden cup, 
and the ſame ſentto theCity of Delphi, And the Matrons of Carthage ſhore the haire of their 


heads, to make thereof twiſted cords for to. wind upand bend rheirengines and in{trumencs of 


artillery inthe defence of their country; when the City was beſieged. Bur we, as if we wcte a- 
ſhamed of our owne ſufficiency, and to ſtand upon our owhe botromes, . ſeeke toenthrall our 
ſelves by gages and obligations ; whereas it behooved us' much mote by reiraining our ſelves, 
and reducing ail to ſuch things on'y as be profitable and goodfor us, of thoſeneedlefle, unprofi- 
table, and ſuperfluous veſſels which we have, aftcr they be either melred, broken in Peeces, Or 
ſold, to buiid a priviledge chappell of liberty, for our Lires, our wives and children, Forthe 
goddefle Dia1ain E yan yeelded ſanctuary, iranchiſe, and ſaveguard unto all debtors againft their 
creditors, who fled for ſuccour into her cemple, Bur the ſariftuary indeed of parhmony, fru- 
galiry, and modcrate expence, into which no uſurerz can make entry, for" to hale and pull out 
of it any debtor priloner, Randeth alwaies open for thoſe that are wiſe, and afforderh unto 
them a large ſpace of joyous and honourable repoſe, For like as that Prophereſſe which gave 
oracles inthe temple of Pythins Apo/lo, about the rime of the Medians warre, made anſwer un- 
to the Athenian Embaſladovrs : That God gave unto them for theirfafery a wall of wood ; wher2- 
vpon they leaving their lands and poſſeſſions, abandoning their City, and forſaking their honſes 
and all the goodstherein, had recourie unto theirſhipsfor to ſave ctheirliberry; even ſo, God et- 
veth unto us woodden tables, eatthen veſſels, and garment of courſecloath;-if we would live in 
freedome : 
Sct not thy mind uponfteeds of pre t price, 
Ard chariots brave in ſilver harn: ſſe dight, 7 
With clafþes, with hooks, andſtuds by fine device 
Twrong ht, in race to ſhew a goodly fight, | 
For how ſwift ſoever they be, theſe uſurers will ſoone overtake them and tun beyond, But father 
get upon the next afle thou meeteſt with, or the firſt pack-horſe that commeth in thy way.. to flie 
irom the uſurer.a cruell enemy and meere tyrant, who demandeth nor at thy hands fire and water, 
as ſometimes did that barbarous King of Media; but that which worie is, toucherh thy liberty, 
woundeth thine honour and credit by proſcriptions, writs, and open ptoclamations, If rkou p'y 
himnot to hiscontent, heis ready to trouble thee ; if thou have wherewith to fatisfie himghe will 
not receive thy payment unleſſe he lit ; if thou prize and (ell thy goods, he will have them under 
their worth ; artthou not diſpoſed to make a ſale of them ? he witl torce thee to it ; doſt thou fue 
him for his extreame dealing.he will ſeem to offer parley ofagreement; if thon ſweare unto him that 
x thou 
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thou wilt make payment,he wiilimpoſe upon thee hard condinons, and have thee at command ; if 
thou go to his howle tor rol peake and conterre with him,he will lock the gates 2gainlt thee ; andif 
thou ltay at home and keep houle thou ſhalt have him rapping =r thy doore; he will notaway bur 
take up his lodging there with thee, For in what ftead ſervedthe law of Solox 10 Arhens,wherein ir 
was ordained, that among the Athenians mens bodies ſhould nor be obliged for any civilldebr? 
Conſidering that they be in bondage and {lavery to all banquers and uſurers,who force men to k 
intheirheads ; and that which more is, not tothem alone ( tor that were not ({uch a great matter) 
bur even to their very {laves, being proud, inſolent, barbarous, and outragious,tuch as Plato deſcri- 
berth the devils and hery executioners inhellco be, who toxment the toules of wicked and godlefle 
2rſons, For ſurely theie curſed uturers make thy hall and judiciall place of juttice no better than a 
very hell and place of corment to their poore debtors,where alter the manner of greedy geirs and 
hungry griffons, they flay mangle, and cate them to the very bones, 
Andof their beaks andtalons keene, 
T he markes within their fleſh be [eene, 
And ſome of them they (tand continually over,not ſuffering them to touch and raſte their own pro 
per goods,when they have done their vintage and gathered in their corne and other fruits of the 
e:rth, making them taſt and pine away like unto Tantalus, And like as King Dariws ſent againſt the 
City of Athens his Lieutenants Generall Dat;s avd Artaphernes with chaines, cords,and halters in 
their hands,cherewith to bind the priſoners which they ſhouldrake ; ſemblably theſe ujurers bring 
into Greece with them their boxes and caskers full of ſchedules, bils, hand-writings and contracts 
ob.igatory, which be as good as1o many irons and terters to hang upon their poore debtors ; and 
thus they goup and down leaping trom Ciry to City; where they {ow not as they paſſe along good 
and profitable feed, as 7rp-:2{: xs did in vid time 3 bur planc their roots of debrs, which bri 
forth infiniterroublesand intolerable uſuries whereot there 15no end, which eating as they go wo. 
ſpreading their ſpurns round abour, inthe end caule whole Cities toltoope and finke, yea, and to 
be ready to (ufforate and itrangiethem, Ir is reported of hares, that at one rime they ſuckle young 
Jeverers and be ready to,kinnyle;othersthat be in their bell wichall tro conceive afreſh : bur 
the debts of theſe barbrrous,wicked, and crueil uſurers do forth before they conceive, For 
In putting out their money they redemandir preſently 3 in layung'it down they rake it up, they de- 
| liver that againe for intereſt which they received and rook in conſideration for lone and ute, Iris 
ſaid of the Meſſlemians City, * . 
Gate after gate amanſhall here find, 
And yet one gate there's alwaies behind, 
But ir may better be ſaid of uſurers : 
Uſury here upon »ſury doth grow, 
And end thereof you never ſhall know, 
And herewithall in ſome ſort theylaugh at naturall Philoſophers, who hold this Axiome, That of 
nothing can be ingendred nothing : for with them uſury is bred of that which neither is, nor ever 
was 3 of that, Ifay, which never had ſubfiſtence nor being, Howbeit theſe men thinke ir a ſhame 
and reproach to be be a publicane and rake totarme for a rent the publike revenews, notwithſtan- 
ding the laws do permit and allow that calling.whereas themſelves again all the laws ofthe world 
exact a rent and cultome for that which they pur forth ro uſury ; or rather to ſpeake a truth, in len- 
ding their money they defraudcheir debtors as bankrupts do rheir creditors, Forthe poore debtor 
whoreceiveth lefle than he hath ſer down in his obligation, is moſt fallely couzened, deceived, and 
cut ſhort of rhat which he ourgh ro have, And verily the Perhans repute lying to be a fin but in a ſe- 
cond 0 for in the firſt 4 they reckon ro owe money and be indebred ; inaſmuch as leaſing 
followeth commonly thoſe thar be in debt, Bur yer uſurerslye morethan they,neither are there any 
that praRice more faiſhood and deceit in their day debrt-books wherein they write, that ro ſuch a 
one they have delivered ſo much, whereas indeed it is farlefle ; and {o the morive of theirlying 1s 
faire avarice,and neither indigence nor poverty, but even a miſerable covetouſneſſe and defire ever to 
have more and more; theend whereof turnerh neither to pleaſure norprofit unto themſelves, bur 
to the lofle and ruine of thoſe whom they wringand wrong : for neither till they thoſegrounds 
which they takeaway from their debtors, nor dwel! in the honies our of which they rurne-them , 
nor eate their meat upon thoſe tables which they have from them. ne yer clad themſelves with 
their zpparell of which they ſpoile them; bur fr{t one is deftroyed, then a ſecond followeth after, 
and is allured as a prey bythe orher, And this is much like to wild-fire. which ſtill conſumeth, and 
yer encreaſcth alwaies by the utter decay ard deſtruction of all tharfalleth into ir,ard devoureth one 
chingafter another, And the wurer which maintainerh this fire, blowing and kindling it with rhe 
ruine of ſo many people. gaineth thereby no more fruitthan this,thar after a cert2ine time he raketh 
his booke of accounts in hand, and there readeth what a number ot debtor: he hath bonghr out 
ot houſe and home, how many he hath diſpoſſeſled of their land andliving, from whence he hath 
come and whither he hath gone in tarnivg. winding, and heaping up his vlver, Now I would nor, 
thar you ſhould thns thinke of me, that Iſpeake all this upon any deadly war and enmity that I have 
{worne againlt uſurers, 
For God be praiſed they neither horſes mine 
Have driven away.,nor oxen,ne yet kine. 
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ro ſhe unto them who are lo ready ro take up money upon uſury, what a villanous, 
ſhametull,and baſe ching rhere is init, and how this proceederth from nothing elſe bur extreamefol- 
ly and timidicy of heart. If thou have therewith co weild the world, never come intothe uſurers 
book, conſidering thou haſt no needro borrow. Haft thou not wherewith, yet take not money up 
andpay not interelt, becauſethon ſhalt have no meanes ro make payment, Bur ler us conſidet the 
one and the other apart byit ſeife, Old Caro ſaid unto a certaineaged man, who behaved himlelfe 
very badly: ” friend (quoth he) conſidering that old age of it ſeite hath ſo many evils, how com- 
meth it to paſle that you adde thereto moreover the reproach and ſhame of l2wdneſle and miide- 
meanour? Evenſo may weſay,ſeeing that poverty of ir ſelſe hath ſo many and (o great miſeries.do 
not you over and aboye go and heap thereupon the troubles and angmthes that come of borrowing 
and being indebr ; neither take thou from penury that only good thing wherein it excelleth riches, 
to wit, the want of carking and penhve cares ; for otherwilethou ſhait be fubjeR vnto the mockery 
implied by this common proverbe : 
| A goat nlone when berre unneth I nay, 


CU CG OO 


Bur only 


R An oxe npom my ſhoulder you do lay, ' ; | 
Semblably.you being not able ro ſuſtaine poverty alone,do ſur. harge your ſcife with an uſurer,a buy- 
den hardly iupportable even tor a rich and wealthy man, How then would yon hare me ro-live? 
Haply ſome man will ſay : Anddoſt thou indeed askethis queſtzon, having hands and feet of thine 
own ? Having the gift of ſpeech, voice, and being a man, unto whom it 1s given both toTove and 
alſo robeloved; as wellto do a pleafure, as to receive a cuitehe with thankigiving, Thou maieſt 
reach Grammar, bring pp young children, be a porter or doore-keeper 3 thou maielt be a ſailer or 
marriner, thou maiett row ina barge or galley: for none of ali cheſe trades 1s more reproachfnll, 
odious, of troubleſome, than to heare one {ay unto thee: Pay me mine own, or dif. harge thedebr 
that thou oweſt me. Rmtilrz that rich Roman comming vpon a time at Rome to Myſontys the Phi- 
loſopher, ſaid unto him thus in his eare: Myſonins, Jupiter ſurnamed Saviowr,whom you and ſuch 
other Philoſophers as you are, make profeſſion ro imitate and tollow.takerh up no money at inrereli; 
bur Muſonins ſmiling againe, returned him this preſent anſwer : No moredoth he purforth any 
money tor uſe. ' 

Now this Ratilins, who was an ufurer, reproached the other tor taking money at intereſt, which 
was a fooliſh arrogant humour of a Stoick: tor what need hadſi thou Rt+/5tomeddle with Fepi- 
rer $a::0xr,and alledge his name, confidering that a man may report the ſe!f (ame by thoſe very things 
which are tamilizr and apparent ? The ſwallows are not in the uſurers book the pilinires pay nor for 
uſe ot money and yer to them hath nor nature given either hands or realon, or any art and myſtery; 
whereas ſhe ach endued man with ſuch abundance of underſtanding, and aprnefleto kearne and 
praQice, that he canskill not only to nouriſh himſelfe, bur aiſo to keep horſes, hounds, parttidges, 
hares, and jayes: why doſt thouthen diſable and condemnethy ielfe, as if thou werr lefle doable 
and ſenlibie thana jay more mute than a partridge, more idle thana dog,inthar thou cant make no 
meanesto have good of a man.neither by double diligence,by making courr, by obſervance and ſer- 
vice, norby maintaining his quarrell, as entring into combare in his defence ? Seett thon not how 
theearth doth bring forth many things,and how the ſea affordeth as many forthe uſe of man? And 
verily as Cratesſaith : 

I ſaw my ſelfe how Myci.us wosll did card, 

And how with him his wife the rolls did (pin *. 

Thus during war, when times were extreame hard, 

Both joyntly wrought, tokeep them from famine, | 

King A»tiganus when he had not of a long time ſeen C/:anthes the Philoſopher, meeting him 
one day in Athens, ſpake unto him and ſaid :. How now Cleanthes, dolt thou grind atthe mill, and 
rurne the querne-ſtone itil]? Yea fir (quoth Cleanthes againe) I grind yet, and I do it for to eartiemy 
living ; howbeir for a!) char, I give not over my profeſſion of Philoſophy, O the admirable courage 
and high ſpirit of this man, who comming from the mill, with that very hand which rurned abour 
the ſtone,ground the mealc and kneaded the dovgh, wrote of the nature of the gods,of the moon, 
of the ſtars, andthe ſun! Bur wedo thinke all theſeto be baſe and ſervile workes ; and yer verily, 
becauſe we would be free (God wor , wecare nor to thruſt ourſelves into debr, we pay for theu!ic 
of money, weflatrer vile and baſe perlons, we givethem preſents, we invite and feaſt them, we yeeid 
(asit were)tribute under-hand unto them ; and this we deonot inregard of porerty, ( for no man 
uſeth to pur forth his money into a poore mans hand) bur even vpon a ſopertivity and riotous ex- 
pence of our own: for if we could content our ſelves with thole things that are neceſſaryfor the 
life of man,there would not be an uſvrer inthe world, no more than there are Centauresand mon- 
ftrous Gorgones, Bur exceſſe ir is and daintineſſe which hath ingendred uturers ; like as theſame 
hath bredgold-imichs,filver-ſmichs.conte&tioners.perfumers,and diers ofgallant colours, We come 
not in debrro bakers and vineners for onr bread and wine ; bur we owe rather for the price and 
purchaſe of faire houſes and lands,for a great number andretinue.of flaves, of fine mules of trimme 
halls and dining chambers.of rich tables, and the cofily furniture belonging thereto, beſides other 
fooliſh and excefſiveexpenies, which we oftentimes are at, when we exhibire plaies and ſolemne pa- 
{{1mes into whole citiesfor ro gratifie and do pleaſure unto the people 3 and that upon a vaine am- 


bition anddefire of popular favour ;and many times we receive no other {ruit of all our coſt and la- 
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bour, bur ingratitnde, Now hethar is once enwrapped in debt, remaineth a debtor flillall rhedaies 
of -his life ; and he fareth like to an horſe, who atter he hath once received che bic into his mouth, 
changeth his rider eftloones,and is never unridden,burt one or other is alwaies on his back,No way 
and meanes there is to avoid from thence, and to recover tholetaire paſtures and pleaſant meg- 
dows, out of which thoſe indebted perions are turned ; bur they wander aftray to and fro, hke to 
thoſecurſed fiends and malign tpirits, whom Empedecles writeth to have been driven by the gods our 
of heaven: | 

For ſuch the L eaterly power firſt chas'd down to the ſea beneath; 

The ſea againe, np to the carth did caſt them by and by 3 

Then aftern ards, the earth them did unto the beames begueath 

| Of reſtleſſe ſun,and then at l;ft ſent them toſtarry thie, 

Thus fall chey into the hands ot uſurers or bankers, one after another ; now of a Corinthian, then 
of aPatrianzand after of an * Athenian; ſolong, untill when all of them have had a fling at himhe 
become in theend waſted, eaten out, andconiumed with uſury upon uſury : forlike as he that is 
{iepped intoa quavemire mult either at frit get torth of it, or elſe continue fill there, and not re- 
move at all outof one place 3 tor he chat ſtriveth, eurneth and windetk: every way, not only dodh 
wetanddrench his body, but mireth it all over, and beyrayeth himſelfe more than he was at firſt 
with filthy durt ; even io they thatdo nothing butchange one banke for another,makivg a tranſcript 
of their name out of one ulurers book into anothers, loading their ſhoulders eftſoones with new 
and freſh uſuries,become alwaies overcharged more and moze; and theyreiemble for all the world 
choſe perſons who are dicaſed with the cholerick paſſion or luxe, who willnot admit of any per- 
fe& cure to purge it at once, bur continual _ away a certaine portion of the humour make 
roome for more and more {ill ro gather andengender in the place 3 forevenſo theſe are not willing 
to be rid and cleanſed at once,bur with dolour, griete, and anguiſh pay uſury every ſealon and quar- 
rer of the yeare ; and no {ooner have they diſcharged one, bur another diltilleth and runneth down 
after it, Which gathereth co an head; and ſo by that meanes they are grieved with the head-dche 
and paine of the head ; whereas it behoved that chey ſhould make quick diſpatch,and give order to 
be cleare and free oncefor all ; for now I dire my ſpeech uno thoſe of the better fort, who have 
wherewith abovetheir tellows,and yer be nicer than they would be 3 and thoſe commonly come in 
with ſuch like words and excuſes as theſe : How then, would you have me unſumiſked of ſlaves 
and ſervants? To live without fire, without an houle and abiding place ? Which is all one as if he 
that were in a drophe and {wolne as bigas a tun ſhould ſay unto his Phyſician: What will you do? 
Would you have meto be leane; lanke, ſpare bodied and empry ; and why not ? Or what ſhould 
notthou be contented to be, ſo thou maieſt recover thy health and be whole againe ? And even ſo 
may it beſaid unto thee : better ic were for to be withour ſlaves thanto be a {lave thy ſelfe ; andto 
remaine without heritage and poſſeſſions, that thou maieſt nor be poſſeſſed by another, Hearken 
alictle to the talke that was between two-geires or vultures as the tale goes 3 when one of them 
diſgorged ſo firongly, that he faid withall, 1 thinke verily that I ſhall calt up my very bowels: the 
other being by, aniweredin this wiſe : What harme will come of thy vomiting, ſo long as thou 
ſhalc nor calt up thine own entrailes,' but thoſe only of ſome dead prey which we tare and devou- 
redrogether butthe other day ; Semblably every one that is indebted ſelleth not his own land, nor 
his own houſe ; but indeed the uſurers houſe and land of whom he hath raken money tor intereſt, 
conſidering that by the law the debtor hath made him lord of him and all, Yea, mary will heſay 
anon 3 burmy father hath leſrme this peece of landfor mine inheritance: I wot well and beleeve 
it; ſo hath thy father leftuntorthee freedome.good name and reputation, whereofthou oughteſt ro 
make much more account than ot land and living,He that begat thee made thy hand and thy toot,and 
yetifit chance that one of them bemortified he will give a good fee or reward to a Chirurgian for 
ro cut it off, Lady Cahpſoclad Zyſſes with a veliure and robe ſenting ſweet like balme, yeelding an 
odour of a body immorrall, which ſhe preſented unto him asa gift and memoriall of the love that 


| ſhebare unto him ; and this he did wearefor herſake ; bur after that he ſuffered ſhipwrack and was 


ready to finke. being hardly able to float above water,by reaſon that the ſaid rob was all drenched, 
and [o heavy thatit held him down, he did it offand threw it away 3 and then oirding hisnaked 
breaſt underneath with a cercaine broad filler or \wadling band he ſaved himſelfe by ſwimming, and 
recovered the banke : now when he was palt this danger, and ſeemed to be landed, he ſeemed to 
want neither raiment nor nutriment:- and what ſay you to this? May not this be counteda very 
vrary ogy as the uſurer after acertainetime ſhall come to aſſaile the poore debtors, and ſayunto 
them ? Pay, 

Which word once ſaid.therewith the clouds above, 

He gathereth thicke, and ſea with waves doth move : 

For why, the winds anon at oncefrom er ſt, 
. From ſouth,from weſt do blow and give no reſt, 
And what be theſe winds and waves ? Even uſuries upon uſuries,puffing,blowing and rolling one af- 
ter another 3 and hethatis overwhelmed therewith and keptunder with their heavy weight, 1s not 
able to ſwim forth and eſcape;burin the end is driven down and finkerh to the very bottome where 
ie 15 drowned and periſhed together with his friends, who entred into bonds, and became {uceties 
and pledges tor him, 
Crates 
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Crates the Philoſopher of Thebes therefore did very well, who being in danger anddebt rono 
man, only wearied with the caresand troubles of houle-keeping, and the penfive thoughts how to 
hold his own, let all, and gave over his eſtate and patrimony which amounted to the value of _ 
talents; tooke himſelfe ro his bag and waller,to his 6:mple robe andcloake of courſe cloath,and fled 
into the ſanRuary and hberties of Philoſophy and Poverty, As for Anaxagoras he torſook his fair 
lands and plenteous paſtures : bat what need I to alledge theſe examples? Contidering that Philox> 
exus the Muſician being ſent with other to people and pofleſle a new Colony in Cicrly, and having 
betallento hislot a goodly houſe and living to it, enjoying ( I ſay) tor his part a good portion 
whecewith he might have lived in tulneſle and plenty ; when he law once that deiights, pleaſures, 


and idleneſſe, without any exerciſe atall of good letters reigned inthoſe parts 3 Pay die ( quoth he) * 


theſe goods here ſhall never (poile and undo me, bur 1 will rather (1trow) makea hand and havock 
of them ; leaving therefore unto others his portion that fel] unto him by lot, he rooke fea againe 
and failed away to Arhens, Contrariwile thole that beindebr are evermore ſued inthe law,become 
cributaries and very ſlaves,bearing and induring all indignities, like unto thoſe variers that Gs in fil- 
ver mines,novriſhing and maintamning as Phinexs did the ravenous winged harpies: for ſurely theſe 
uſurers alwaies flie upon them,and be ready to ſnatch and carry away the very tood and ſuftenance; 
peicher have they patience to ſtay and attendtimes and featons ; for they buy up their debtors corn 
before it be ripe for the harvelt ; they make their markers of oye before the olives fall from the 
tree, and likewiſe of wine: For I will have it at this price quoth the utvurer ; ) and withall the 
debror giveth him preſently a biil of his hand for ſuch a bargaine ; meane while the grapes hang ſtill 
upon the vine, waiting for the month of September, when the tar AriFra riſerch and ſhewerth the 
time of vintage, 
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That a Philoſopher ought to converſe eſpecially with Princes and 
great Rulers, and with them 10 diſcourſe. 


The Summary. 


F there be any in the world who have need of good company, they are Princes ard gre:tt Lords ; for that 

their aff aires being of ſuch conſequence as every man knoweth the feebleneſſe of bodit and inſufficier- 
cy of ſpirit ,not able ro furniſh them throwghly 3 great reaſon they have to ſee by the eyes, andto works with 
the hands of others, Now in this caſe,three ſorts of men there be who fault very much: Inthe firſt place, 
Princes and Rulers themſelves, who inftead of drawing and training neare uno therr perſons ſuch as cau 
aide ind aſſiſt thens, grve acceſſe rather unto flatterers and other like peftilent members, who areready ta 
corrnpt and ruinate their eſtates : Secondly, thoſe (whoſe number at all times hath becn ery ſmall) whom 
we call Philoſophers ,(that is to ſay) men of authority, wiſe, ſage, learned, friends ta vertue, lavers of rhe 
good of Princes and their ſubjettr ; who being of great power and able to dy much, yet norwithſanding 
recule and drew backs, or being advanced to high place, have not alwaies that reFpett and tonfideration, 
ror ſuch conrage 4s appertaineth 3 ſuffering themſelves otherwhiles to be carried away to the emtertainment 
and mainten 'nce of the great(ſt opinion, and mingling a little tov mnchof worldly w [dome with the ap- 
prehenſron of their true duty, whereef t heir conſcience being lightned m ſundry ſorts advertiſeth them 
ſufficiently, The laſt, (and thoſe as pernicious and execrable as the thought of man is not able to deviſe and 
comprehend ) be the enemies of vertue (towit) ignorant tearhers, and profanc ſchool»maſters and profeſ- 
ſors, mockers, ſcorners, jeſters, flatterers; in ſum, all the miniſters of vanities and filthy pleaſures, who 
do inlinuate and intrude themſelves by moſt lewd and wicked meanes mo the ſervice of Princes ; and in 
recom pence of the honour and rich gift which they receive at their hands. do deceive and undo their ſimple 
lords ard waſters, ac cording as an infinite xumber of examples in Hiſtories do ve and give evidence 
wnto 35. Piutarch therefore in confiderarion of theſe inconveniences, ts deſirous its this ata to encou- 
rage thoſe who wiſh that allthings were well and in goed order ; and exhorteth them to approach neart un- 
to Princes, But foraſmuch as ignorance and l:wdneſſe canſeth men to become ſhamdleſſe, whereas wiſdome 
and honeſty maketh us mod:ft and conſiderate in ll our ations 3. he ſheweth inthe firſt place, that it is no 
Joint of ambition for a wiſe and learned manta joynt himſelfe unto Grand ſeignenrs and to ſort with them; 
but that it is their duty ſotodo, conſidering that ſuch receive honour, pleaſe. re, and profit by him, And this 
be proveth'y reaſons, ſimilitudet, examples, all 'fShgular and notable. Afterwards h+ condemneth thoſe 
who enter into Princes Courts, only becauſe they world be great and powerfull, ſhewing that wiſe men indeed 
do aime clrane at another marke, And for the laſt point of all, he treateth of the contemment which they 
receive, who by theiy ſervice to one alone, help by that meancs an infinite nitmber of others, who remaine 
bound andobliged wntothem for ſ» great a be nefit, 
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That a Philoſopher ought to converſe eſpecially with Princes and 
great Rulers, and with them to diſcourſe. 


O embrace a common love, to find out, accept, entertaine and mainraine that amity which 
may be profitable and commodious ro many 1n particular, and yet to more in generall, is' 
the part of honeſt men, politike, wiſe, and aftetionare to the publike good ; and nor as 
ſome thinke, of thoſe thatbe ambitious and vaine-glorious, Bur contrariwile, he 15to be 
repured yaive-glorious, Or rather timorous and wanting courage, who doth ſhun and 1s aſraid to 
heare himſelſe cal 'ed a follower, waiter, andervitor to thoſe that are in highelt place, For whar 
ſaith one of theſe perſonages, who, having needto be cured,is deſirous to learn and to be acquainted 
with ſome Philoſopher ? O that I were Simon the Souter, of Dionyſiuus the Pedante, inſtead of Peri. 
cles or Cato, that a Philoſopher might dilcourle anddiſpure with me, that he might-tit by my fide, 
as Socrates did ſometime by thoſe, And verily 4riffon of Chios being reproved and blamed by the 
Sophiſters in his time, for that he uſed to deyile and diſcourſe with all thole that were diſpotedro 
heare him: Icould wiſh (quarh.he) in my hearc, chat the very bealts themſelves wereabie to give 
eareand underiand thoſe diſ-ourſes that do excite and moyeunto vertue, Do we then avoid the 
meanes and occaſions to converie and conferre familiarly with great perſonages and mighty men, as 
it they were wid and ſavage perlons ? The doctrine of Philoſophy 1s not ike unto an imager who 
calteth dumbe and deafe 1doll ftatues, without any ſen'e. onlytor toftand upon a baſe as Pinderus 
was wont to ſay butis willing to make whatſoever ittoutheth active, operatiie and lively; it im- 
rinteth therein affections and motions, judgements alio in: iting and leading torhings profitab.e 
intentions deſirous of all honeſtly, haughty couragealſo and magnanimiry joyned with meekneſle, 
re{o.ution, and aſſurance ; by meanes of which good parts men oft State and Policy, are more rea» 
dy and forward to converſe and deviſe with perions of great puifſance and authority, and not with- 
out good caule; for an honeſt and gentle phyſician will take alwaies morepleaſure to heale aneye 
that ieeth formany, and which doth guard and locke ro many 3 and even lo a Philoſopher will be 
more affectionate to take care for that ſoule and ſpirit which he ſecrh to be vigilant for many, arid 
which ought to be wiſe.prudent,and juſt for many : for ſuch an one it he were skiltull and cunning 
in theart of finding, gathering, and conduFting of waters ( as we read in Hiſtoties that Hercules 
and many other in old time were) would n-t take delight co go into ſome deſert corner, faire remote 
from the frequency of meny and to dig or finke pits there, neare tothe Ravens rock ( as the Poer 
ſaith) andto open that Swine-heards mariſh Arerhſa, but would fludy rather to diſcover the lively 
ſources andevcr-running\prings of a river, to ſerve ſome great City or Campe, or to water the Or- 
chards, Gardens and Groves ol Kings. According as we heare that Homer called Minos, Jupiters 
Oa-iftes, which 1s asmuch toſay, (as Plato himſelfe doth interprer the word ) his. Familiar ad Diſ- 
cipie 3 for he never meantthat the diſciples of the goos were private perions, home- keepers, and 
ſuch as meddle in nothing bur houſe matrers, keeping in.and living id.ely without any a&tzon ; bur 
Princes and Kings who being wile. jult, debonaire and magnanimous, as many as be under their 
g0Vernment and command ſhall live inblifſe and happineſle, 

An herbe there is cal.ed Ery»gium or Sea-holly, which hath this property, thatno ſooner one 
goat takerh it in his mouth, bur ſhe herleltfickt, and afrerwards all the reſt of the flock will tand ill, 
untill inch time as thegoar-heard come and take away out of the flock which he will ; in like man- 
ner, the defluxions which proceedirom perſons of great power and authority,have the ſame ſwift- 
neſſe and celerity, which doth dilate and ſpread ir ſelfe in one moment, and inmanner of fire ſeiſeth 
ppon. whatſoever is neare.therero on every fide, And verily the ſpeech and remonſirance of a Phi- 
loſopher, if it be addreſſed anddireQted upto a privateman, and that loveth to live in repoſe, and 
who dorh limit and circumſcribe himſelfe, as within a center and circumference geometrical, with 

\ theneceſſities of his own body.the ſameſpeech.is not diſtributed and. divided unto others. bur after 
ic hath in that ore man alone compoſed and wrought a great tranquillity andcalme of all perturba- 
tions. it fadeth, vaniſheth away, and (o doth end incontinently.; bur on the contrary fide, it the 
ſaid removſirance meet with a man ot State and Government,a Magiſtrate, a Polititian,and one that 
dealeth in great affaires,and by the effe&uall verrue thereof, repleniſh him with go00dnefle and ho- 
neſty, by the meanes of.rhat one perſon, the benefit will be imparted umtomany, In this wiſe 
Anaxaegoras kept company with Pericl-s; Platoconverſed with Dion, . and Pythagoras did affociate 
himlelie co the Princes and Lords of [talie 3 and as forCaro he departed alone from the Campe, and 
ſailedto Ath:odiyus 3 Scipio likewile laid for Panerms, and ſought after-him, at what time asthe 
Senate lent him forth with commiſſion for togo in viſitation ( as t were.) and ſurvey, to ſee what 
rivht and wrong. what juſtice and injuſtice reigned in the wor'd, according as Poſrdonins maketh 
report, What then ought Pa- «:145 for to fay ? If you wereeither Caſtor of Pollax, or ſome other 
private perſon Gelirous ro flye and avoid the frequency ot great Cities, and retire your ſelfe into 
lome corner of a ſchoole apart, there at your leiſureand full repoſero foid and unfold, to reſolve and 
compeurd the ſyllogilmes of Philoſophers, I would willingly accept your proffer, and be deſirous 
LO conve:ſe and ſay wath you z bur leeing you are the ſon O Paula e/Emylins,Who had yo" 
Conſull, 
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Conſull,and thc nephew of Scipio Africanms,whodeteated Anniball the Captaine of the Carthagi- 
nians, I will not reaſon and dilpute with you, Moreover, to ſay that ſpee.h is twofold ; the one 
interior or inward, the gift of Mercury flurnamed Hegemon, thatis, Guide ; the other pronoun- 
ced and uttered forth,which is inftrumentall, and a ga togivenorice of our concepti- 
ons,is a mcere vaine and tale poſition, and may well be compriſed under this old proverbe : Thus 
much 1 knew before Theognis was borne, Bur let not this diſtinfion tronble or impeach us in 
that which we are abeur toſay; for as well of that which is contained within the ſecret mind, as 
of the other which is pronounced and uttered, the end is allone ; to wit, Love or amity of this,in 
reſpe&t of a mans ownlelfe, and of that, in regard of others : for that ſpeech which by the precepts 
of Philoſophy, . benderh unto vertue, and chere doth end, maketh a man in runeand accordanit 
with. himſelte, never repining and complaining of ought, tull of peace, tullot love and content- 

ment; | 
| In all hes leenb es is no ſedition, 
No ſtrife,no war wv ſtrange diſſent ion, 
No paſſion rebellious and diſobedient to reafon, no combate of will or appetite againſt will and ap- 
perite.no repugnancy and contrariety of reaſon again(t reaſon ; there 1s no impleatanit bitternefſe ot 
curbulent diforder mixed with joyes and pleaſures, :s icfalleth on inthe confines of defire, tepen- 
rance and ſorrow ; bur all rhings there beuniforme, delighrtiome, and amiable, which cauſeth each 
one tocontent himſeVe,and joy as in abundan.e of all goods, As for the other kind-of ſpeech that 
is pronounced, Pindarys faith: That the Mule thereot was never in oid time coverous, greedy of 
o41ne, Or meere mercenary ; nather beleeve Ithat ir 1s foat this day; bur rather, through the 19- 
norance and negligence of men who be careleſle of their own good and honour, Afer-cxry, who 
before was free and common,is now become anoccupier and merchant, willing to do nothing with- 
out a feeand reward, For it isnor likely or probable, that Ye» intimes palt was ſo deadly offen- 
ded and angry with the daughters of Proſpolns, becaute they dev ied hiclt ro ſow hatred and enmity 
among young folke,and that ranja,Clioand Call:ope take pleaſnre in them who debale the dignity of 
ſpeech and literature, by caking filver ; but in mine opinion,, .the workes and gifrs'of the Mules 
oneht to bemore amiable than thoſe of Yexxs: fortame and honour, which ſome propoſe for the 
end of their ſpeech and learning, hath been held deare and highly beloved, for thar ic is rhe vety be- 
oinning and ſeminary of friend{hip; and that which more 1s, the common ſort of people meaſure 

onour by good-will & benevolence, efteeming that we ought toprailethoſe only whom we affect 
and love ; bur certainly theſe men fare like unto [xioz, who inlove following atter the goddefſe 
Juno, fell upon a cloud 3 for even ſo they, inſtead of amiry embracea vaine image of popularity, 
deceitful, pompous,wandring,and uncertaive: howbeit, a man of- good conceit and judgement, 
if he mannage State-affairs,or intermeddle in government of che common-wealke; will ſeeke for ho- 
nour and reputation ſo far forth only, as to maintaine his anchority and credit inall his a&ions,- for 
the better management of publike affaires: fqrit is no pleaſure,neither is it eatie;rodo rhem good 
who are not willing toprofit and receive good 3 and rhediſpoſition of . the will proceederh rom 
beliefe and confidence, Like as the light doth moregoodunto them that ſee, thaw ro thoſe wha 
are ſeene; even {o is honour more profitable unto Cm whopetceive and feele the ſame; thanto 
ſuch as are neglected and contemned, Bur he who dealerh nor inaffaires of State, who liveth to 
himſelte.and lerteth down his felicity in ſach a life, apart from others, in relt and repoſe, falntetha 
Har off vaine-glory and popularity, which others joy in, who beconverſant inthe view ahd fight of 
people, and in frequent afſemblies and theaters, much like unto Hippelyrus, who living chaſte, ſalu- 
ted the goddeſle Verus a great wayioff, but as for the other glory which proceedethfrom men; of 
worth and honour, he neither refuſerh nor diſdaineth ir, Now when as the queſtion is of amity, 
we are not to ſeek for it and rocontract friendſhip only wich ſach as be weairhy.have rhe gloty;cte- 
dir, and anthoricy of great Lords, no more than we ought to avoid theſe qualities, if the ſame be 
Jjoyned with a gentle nature, which is of faire and honeſt conditions. The Philoſopher ſeeketh not 
after beautifull and well-fav oured young men, but fuck as be docible,craQtable. well diſpoſed, and de- 
frons of knowledge ; bur if withall they be endned with beaurifull vitage, With a good grace, and 
arein the flower of youth, this ought not rg fright him fromthence, newcher muſt the lovely cafts of 
their countenance and amiable atpects drive him from comming neereunto thoſe, norchaſe be 
away if he leethem worthy paines taking and for to be regarded, Thus when power; riches, 
princely aurhority ſhall befound inmen of good nature, who be moderate and<ivill; rhe Philoſo- 
pher willnot forbeare to love and cheriſh ſuch, neither be atraid to be called a courtier orfollowes 
ofereatperſonages: 

T hey that ſtrive moſt dame Venus to eſchew, 
' Do famit as mmch,as they who her purſue. . : [ 

| Evenfo itis with the amity of Princes and grear Porentares: and therefore the contemplative Phi- 
loſopher who will not deale ar all inaffaices of weale-publike, muſt not avoid and ſhun ſuch 3 bur 
the civill Philoſopher who is buſied in managing of the common weale oughr to ſeeke tor them and 
find them out, not forcipgthem after a troubleſome manner to heare him, nor charging their eares 
with reports and diſcourſes that be unſeaſonable and ſophifticall ; bur framing himſe f: willy 
ro JoJ - their company ; to diſcourſe, to paſle the time with them when they are willing andſo 

iſpoſed: . 
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Twelve journeys long are Berecint hian plaines, 

And thoſe I ſow yearely with ſundry graines, "II | 
He that ſaid this, if he had loved men as well as he affected husbandry and tillage, would more wil- 
lingly have ploughed and ſowed that ground which is able to maintaine and feed io many men,then 
chat littlecloſe or pindie of Amntiftheres,which hardly was ſufficient to find himlelte alone, 

Certes Epicurus, who placed the ſoveraigne gocd and felicity of man inmott ſoundrelt andde 
repoſe, as 1n a ſure harbour or haven, deiended and covered tromall winds and ſurging waves of 
the world ; faith, That to do good unto another, 1s not eniy more hoyeſt and honourable, thanty 
receive a benefit at anothers hand, bur alſo more pleaſant and delectable; for there 's nothingthar 
beoetteth ſo much joy as doth beneficence.which che Greeks terme by the name of xeg«s, that isto 
ſay, Grace, Well adviſed he was therefore ard of wile judgement who 1mpoicd thele names 
upon the three Graces, Ag/aia,Er piroſyne, and 7hal/a; for without ail queſiton, the joy and con- 

rentment is far greater and more pure in him who doth a good turne and deſerverh athanke,thanin 
the party who receiveth the lame : and theretore it is that many times men do bluſh for ſhame 
when a good turne is done unto them, whereasalwaies they rejzoyce when they conferre abenefic 
or favour upon another, Now do they a benefit unto a whoie multitude or nation, whoarethe 
meanes to make thoſe good, whom the people -nd multitudecannor miſle bur have need of : where- 
as contrariwiſe, they that corrupt and ipoile Princes, Kings, and great Rulers(as do theſe flatrerers, 
falſe ſycophants,and flanderous promoters )are abominable vnto all, arechated out and puniſhed by 
all; like unto thoſe that caſt deadiy poylon, not into one cup of wine,burinto a fountaine or ſp 
that runneth for roſerve in publike, and whereof they lee all perions uſe to drinke, Like as there- 
fore (according to Exp !:-) itis1aid only by way of mockery concerning thoſe flatterers and comi- 
call paraſites who haunted tie table of rich C allas, that there was neither hre,brafle, nor lieele, that 
couid keep them our, bur they wouid cometo {vp with him: bur as for the minions and favourites 
of tyrant Aplledorns.Phe/ars, or Dicr1fius alter the deceale of their Lords and Maſters. the people 
fell upon them,did beat them with cudgels,torture upon the rack, burne at a (take, and range them 
with the accutied and damned crew 3 tor that they befote named did wreng to one alone. bur theſe 
did injury unto many by the meanes ot «© cr;npring one who was theirRuler ; even io tholePhilo- 
ſophers that « on\erie and keepe company with private perions, do cauſe them to be weilcontented, 
pleaſant.g:a:1o0vs.2nc harmelkefle to their own jelves and no more : but wholoerer reformerh ſome 
evill conditions in a great Ruler or ſoveraigne Magiltrate,framing and directing his will and intenti- 
onto that which he ought ; this man. I ſay,atter a torr is a Phiivtopher to the publike Stare, inthat 
he doth corre&trhe mould and amerd the patterne to which ali the ſub;e&s be compoſed, and a& 
cording to it governed, The Ciries and States which be wel) ruled. decree and yeeld honour and 
reverenceto their Priclts ; tor that they do pray unto the gods for good things, not in regardof 
them(elves.nor of their kinsfolke and triends alone. butumverſally in the behalte of all the citizens; 
and yet thele Prie(is do not make the gcds good nor the givers of good things, bur being ſuch al- .' 
ready ot themſelves, to them they powre their prayers and make ini ocetions, Bur Philoſophers 
who live and converie with Princes and great Lords, cavſerhem tobe more juſt and righteons, 
more modcrate and better aftected-to weil-doing ; by meanes whereof it is like that they receive 
more joy and contentment, And it Iſhould ſpeake my conceit, it teemech unto me that the ha 
maker wrovght and made his barpe more cheerefully and with greater pleaſure. when he knew that 
the maſter and owner of the ſaid harpe ſhouid build che walls about the Ciry Thebes, as Amphies 
did.or toltay and appeale the great civill ſedition of the Lacedamonians by t:ngivg to the ſaid harp 
and by ſweet exbortatiens, as fometimes ' kales aid ; temblabiyrhe carpenter or (hipwright, who 
makerh the helme to a ſhip or galley, will zoy more when he ſhall know that the 1aid helme ſhall 
ſerce to guide and rule the admirais ſhip, within which 7 hemiſocles ſhall fight againſt the Perfans 
in the detence of theliberty and treedome of Greece : or that of Pompeins, with which in a navall 
barrell at ſea he defeated and i anquiſhed the army of the pirats, What ſuppoſe you then will a Phi- 
loſopher thinke of his own ſpeech and doetrine,when he ſhall come rodiſcourſe with himſelfe ; that 
he who ſhal! ;eceivethe lame being a man of authority, a Prince or great Lord, ſhall therebydo 
good untothe Common-weate in miniſtring right and juktice indifferertly to every man ; ſhallpu- 
niſh che wicked,and advance thoſe that be good and vertuous, Iam verily periwaded(for my pan) 
that a good and gentie ſhip wright will more willingly make an helme, when he ſhall know thatit 
mult ſerve ro rue the great ſhip +700, renowned throvchour the world : likewiſe a Carpenter Or 
wheele-wright wiilnot with 10 gooda will lay his hand to make a plough.or acharior,as he would 
to frame thole tables or boords in which he witt that Solo» was to engrave his laws, And(I aflure 
you) the diſ-onrſes and reaſons delivered by Philoſophers if once they be well and ſurely imprinted 
10 the hearts ot creat perſonages, who have in their hands the government of States . 1f they once 
get ſure footing and take good root in them, they become as torcible and effecuall as poſitive laws, 
Hereupon it was that Plato ſailed into Sicily. in hope that the grave ſentences and principles of his 
Philoſopby vvould be as go0d as laws.and worke wholſome and profitable effe&ts in the affaires of 
Don» [5us, But he tound that Diomſins was like writing tables all raſed, and fvil ot ivrs and blots, 
ard chat he couldnot ieaie off the tin&ure and deepe Lp of tyranny. being ſo ivreiy ſer on, and ha- 
ving bycantinuance of timeentred and pierced deepe, fo that 1t could nor be waſhed our ; whereas 


ir behooved that chote who are to make their profit by good advertiſements and togelefions ſhould 
{t1]] be inmorion and ſo continue, ; 


Againſt a Ruler unlearned. 


As touching a F rince or Ruler unlearned, 


The / Summary. 


S inthe former diſcoitrſe he ſolicited Sages and Philoſophers tojoyne themſelves in acquaintance 
AS Princes 3 ſo in this he deſjreth one point, whereof he dareth not aſſure himſelfe to compaſſe the 
fame, by reaſon of ſome difficwties therein obſerved, For requiring in Princes thus much that they 
{hould be well inſtrutted, for- to be capable of good counſell; he ſhew#th withall that it ts 4 very hard thing 
to brint't hom thereto, and to range them in that order for certaine materiall and pertinent reaſons which 
he ſerreth\down,  Nevercheleſſe he paſſeth oy ſtill andproceedeth farther 3 prey that the law andlively 
Foaſon owght to command Kings and Princes; and for to cauſe them to condeſe thereto, he declareth 
kntothem.thar the thing which they wiſh for and deſire ſo ardently to procure ; namely,to maintaine them- 
felves in happy eft ate, and tomake their name immortally lieth in vertue : then he pointeth out with his 
firgor, foare impeachments and hinderances that divert and turne away Princes from ſojuſt and neceſſa- 
mw c0nfidevation, Which dws, for to enrich this ſpeech and treatiſe of his, and the bettey yet to draw 
Font p irſonuges ro grve eartumoreaſon, he letteth them ſte and hnderſtand the difference berween a good 
Peinice abldhd Tyrant ti'alfo low dangerous 4 wicked Prince 1s 3 concluding by the benefit which commeth 
byequiry,and the hurt by iuſtice ; that right and juſtice ought to ſerve 45 a counterpoiſe againſt the great 
ueſſe ard puiſſance of Princes ,” '- L00q 


eAs touching 4 Prince or Ruler unlearned. 


aaHe:mhabirants of the-Ciry Cyrexe, requeſted Plato on a time to leave unto them by wri- 
7, ting.centaine'good laws:; and withallto ſer them down an order in the government of 
FF - their Srate, whichherefuſed to do; ſaying: Thar itwas a _ hard matter to give lawes 
.;-:1,;- unto the Cyrenians being ſorich atid wealthy asthey were: tor there —_ 
endiaſolent, ſo rough and intractable, ſ6 ſavage and hardo be ramed, as a man perſwaded well 
of his fortunareeſtate, This is the cauſe rhar'1t is noedfie enterpriſe ro givecounſellunco Princes 
and Ruſers;/andro adviſe'them as rouching their governihent,” | For they beaffraid ro receiveand 
admit reaion as a maſter cocommand them 3 for-feare it ſhould take away and abridge them of that, 
whish they/elteeme co be the 'only good of cheir grandeur and puiſlance, in caſe they were ſubje- 
Ged-once to. their duty, © Which is thecauſe alſo that they cannor skill ro heare the diſcourſes of 
Theepompus King of Sparta, who was the firft char brought into that Ciry the Ephori,and mingled 
their autbority with the government of the Kings, For whew his wife reproached him for leaving 
unto his children the royall power and dignity, lefle rhan he received irof hispredeceſſors: Nay, 
mary ( quoth he.) bur rather far greater, in that ic ſhall be more firme and aſſured: for inremirting 
and letting down a little that which in abſolute royalty was over-{iffe, ſtraight, and rigorous, he 
avoided by thatvery meanes all envy and perill, And verily Theopowprs deriving unto others from 
his owne authority, as from a great river, a lictlerill or rivuler ; lookehow much hegaveunco 
the Ephoriz ſomuch he cur off from himſelfe: bur the reaſon and remonſirance of Philoſophy, be- 
10g lodged (as it were) with the Prince himſelfe, for coaffiſt him and preſervehis perſon,caking from 
his puiflance, as in afullplighe and plethoricke conſticution of the body, that which isexceſfive 
and over-much, leaverh thar behind which is ſound and healchfull, Bur the moſt part of Ki 
Princes, and ſoveraigne Rulers, who are not wiſe and of good underſtanding, reſemble unski 
cutters 1n {tone and imagers, whoare of opinion that the enormous and huge farues, called Coloſſes, 
which they cur, will teeme more vaſte and mighty, if they frame them ftradling with their = 
withtheir armes ſpread abroad andſizerched torch, as alſo with their mouths gaping wide open 3 
ſoreyen ſo, theſe Princes and Rulers by their big commanding voice, their grim Laldcme viiage, 
herce lookes, and regard of theireye, their odious bchaviour, and living apart withour ſociery of 
any other perlon, weene and (uppole to counterteit a kind of gravity. greatnefſe, and majeſty thar 
15tcquired in a mighty Porencare ; bur theydiffer nothing from the foreſaid Coloſſes, which with- 
our do. repreſent. the forme of ſome god or demi-god ; bur all withinare uffedfall of earch, 
ſtone.rubbiſh,and lead : this only isthe difference, that the weight and heavineſſe of thoſemon- 
{irons {tarves, counterpoiſerh and keeperh them ſanding in ſome fort upright, Rtedfaft, and nor 
<nclining one way or other ; but ignorant and unlearned Princes, Rulers, and generall Captaines, 
by reaſon of their ignorance which is withinthem, oftentimes do wag and tatrer to and tro, yea, 
and be over-rurned and laid along ; for comming to build their pniflance and licentious power 
aloft upon a baſe that is nor laid directly ro rhe plumbe, ' they reele and cumble down withall, Bur 
like as acule orſquare,being of it ſelfe even, Rraight, and levell, not turning or twining aty mays 
X or 
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doth direct and ſer fireighr all other things,and make them like it ſelte,by being laid thereto ; even 
ſo onght a Prince, when he hath firlt eftabliſhed in himſelfe his principallity and power, that is to 
ſay, compoſed his oxvn life and manners, £0 accommadate and frame his ſubjects accordingly, and 
-o make them ſemblabtst "for neither liceh/ ic in him who is ready to ſhnble and fall himielfe, co 
ſultaine and keep up another,nor he who is ignorant and knoweth nothing,is fit to be a teacher, no 
more than he whois diſorderly,meet to redrefle and reforme,or whois irregular, able to range and 
ſetin order,or who knoweth not how to obey,likefar ro command, Bur the moſt parr of men are 
herein deceived,, and thinke nor aright, whe ſuppoſe that the firlt and principall good incomman- 
ding and raling,is not to be ruled and commanded, And thus the King of the Perſians imagined all 
his tubje&s to be llaves,unlefſe ir were his wife alone,of. whom eſpec above all otter, he- ſhould 
havethemaliry and Lord(hip. . : TORTS 

W mo gr mand a Kivg or Prince 3,.even the law,which is the Lady and Queen 
of all aſwell mortall men,as immorrall _ according as Pindarus faith; 1 meane nor..the writ- 
ren law.n books or vponitables of wood, but the lively reaſon imprinted in his.own heait, remaine 
ing alyaies with him, his continual] reſident-keeper, and never leaving his-ſoule abandoned and for- 
lore without condu&tand government, }And verilythe Perſian King had evermoreabout-him one 
of his Chamberlaines ordained for this office ; namely; to ſay unto him every moming as he entred 
into his Chamber 2. .4r4ſe my Lord, and have regard to thoſe aff aires for which Meſoromaides (that ig 
to ſay, The Great God) wow/d have you to provide, But it a Prince be-wile. and ———_— he 
hath alwaies withip him this monitor and remembrancer,to reſound theſame into his puy 
him-in mind of his duty, Polenion was wont to ſay :' Thar love was a-miniftry of the gods in young 
perions,, ſuch asthey: had care of, and were minded to preſerve : but moretuly a.man mighrſay: 
Thar Princes be the Minifters of thegods,to provide for the affaires and.ſatety of men 3 tothe end 
thatof thoſe good things which God hath beſtowed upon them, they ſhould diſtzibute ſome, and 


preſerve other ; 


But ſceſt thou this ſtarry firmament , 

\, $0 bighabpve anti #ifimitely vaſdy. 1 
In heſcwe moiſt of water element, 
The earth beneath how it incloſeth faſt ? 


for this isit,that by influence ſeaderh downthe pranciples.of thoſe ſeeds which be fit and: 
> f 


ent3;, which afterwards the earch produceth andyceldethfpreb,: whereof ſomegrow by ſhowgg © 
raipe; others by winds ſomeallo gather warmrhand heac by the Rars and the moone, bur ir &the 
fun who culeth and governeth al, he inſpireth and;infuſeth intoshem-from himſelte, che graci- 
anyintin& of love,; : Now, allthd goods and gilts ({& many and ſogreat) which the gods endow 
meniwithall, chere is no meanes toenpgoy ayduſe aright,: without Law, withour Juſtice, withourz 

Prince erRuler : Jufiiceigthe end of LawgLawis thexrorke of 2 Prince, and the Prince is the i 

of Godgovernour of: all things : and this Prince or yy Mazxefty bath no needexher of Ph 
diaszor of Polycletus and Myrai, to cutzcalt,or formehim } bur hi 1tis, who doth frame his 
own perſon to the parteene and fimilitude of God, and by meanes of vertue, worketh and ſetterh 
up the moſt pleaſane, - exceJlent, and divine ſtatue that _ be ſeen : and like as God: hath pla- 
ced in heaven ( as a-moſi beautifull. image of himfelfe and his divinity ) the funand the moone; 
even ſuch a repteſentation and light ts in _— Realme, a Prince or Magiſtrate, fo long as he 
hath in his heart imprinted the feare of God, and the obſervationof Juſtice; rhar is ro fay, all- 
while be hath divinereaſon, which is- underſtanding ; not a ſcepterin his hand, nor a thunder- 
bolr andlighening,or a three» forked macezas ſome fooliſh Princes cauſe themſelves to bepourrtraied 
and painted, making thtrr folly odious, 1n affefting that which they never can attaine unto : for 
Godu indeed hateth\and:-puniſheth thoſe who will ſeemeto imicaterhunder, lightnipg, ſun-beames, 
and\uch like; burecontrariwiſe, thoſe that be zealous followers of his vertne, and who endeavour 
ro conforme themſelves ro-his bounty, goodnefle, andclemency, he loveth and advancerh, ro them 
he ares vj umpart his own equity, loyalty, juftice,verity, and clemency, Theſe qualities are 
ſuch,asthere 1s nothing/inche world more divine and heavenly, not firenor light, not the courſe of 
the ſunne, neither the fngs or appartions, nor the ſertipgs and occultations of the Stars, no nor 
ererhity.itielfe; and immorrality : tor Godis not counted happy and bleſſed in regard of long life, 
bur for chat he-is the Prince of all yertue; and as this'is divigity indeed, ſo it is true beanty to be 

. Tuledthereby, Araxarchus for to give comfort and conſolation unto Alexander, who was caſt 
downe and in deſpare, tor the bloudy murder which he had committed upon the perſon of Cly- 
: zery ſaid unto him : Thar the goddefles Dice and Thenis ( that is to ay ) Jutice and Equity, fat as 
wt as , affiftlantsto® Jupiter, ro ſhew ( quoth he) that whatſoever is dowsby aPrince, is to bethoughr. 
ToChi  Jjuſtandrighteous ; burhe offended herein groſly, and faulred much, tothe hurt of Alexander, in 
* that he went abont to remedy the ſorrow and griefe which this Prince conceived in remorſe of 
conſcience and repentance for his hainous fin, by giving him heart and affurance to commit the 

like againe, Andit ir be meer and lawfull inthis cale to proje our conjeQures ; J»piter hath not 
equityand juſtice for his aſſeſſours, bur himſelfeis juſtice andequity ; he(I ſay) is themoſt anci- 

ent and perfecteſt Law that is: thus ſpeake, write and reach all ancient authors ; That even Jupiter 
himſelfecannor wellcommand and ru'e without juſtice, which is the virgin ( as Hefodas taith ) 

nor touched and defiled, bur pure ard immaculare, lodged alweies with ſhamefaſineſſe, modeſty, 

pudicity, 


Againſt a Ruler unlearned. 243 


pudiciry,and utiliry, Hereupon it is,that men ordinarily give this addition unto Kings and Princes, 
calling them &:dojvs , that 1570 (ay, Reverend and venerable: for meer and Convenient 1t 1s, that 
choſe who feare lealt ſhould have molt majeity and honour, And verily a Prince and Ruler ovght 
ro be afraid much more to do ul, thanto receive and (uſtaine harme, foralmuch as the one is the 
cauſe of the orher, And this 1s a civill and generous feare, proper and peculiar to a good Prince, 
namely, to be afraid [elt his ſubjects ſhould (ere he be aware) take wrong or be hurt any way ; 
Much like as dogs that be of gentle kind, 
Who wat chfully abont the folds attend , 
In caſe they once by ſuitill hearing find 
A ſavage beoſt approach,and thither tend, 
Feare not for themſelves,bur in regard of che cacrel] which they keep, In like manner, Epaminordas, 
when the Thebanes fell difloluteiy ro drinke and make good cheare at acertaine feftivall time, him- 
ſelfe went all alone to ſurvey the armour and walls of the Ciry, ſaying : That he would faſt and 
watch, thar all the reſt might quaftethe whilezand fleep with more 1ecurity, Caro likewiſe at rica 
proclaimed by ſound of Trumpet, to ſend away by ſea all thoſe who eſcaped alive upon the over- 
throw which there happened ; and when he had embarqued them all, and made hispraiers unto 
thegods to vou. hſafe them a boon voyage, hereturned into his own lodging and killed himſelfe ; 
ſhewing by this examp!'e what a Prince or Commander ought toteare, a d what he ſhould con- 
remne and deſpiſe, Contrariwile, C/earchus the tyrant of Pont vs, ſhucring himſelfe within a 
cheſt, ſlept there as a ſerpent withinher hole: and 4r ſtod:mus the tyrant of Argos went up into 
a hanging chamber aloft,which had a trap doore, whereupen he cauted a little bed or paller to be 
ſer, and there he flept and lay with his Concubine and harlor which he kept, and when he was 
gotten up thither, the mother of the ſaid Con:ubine came ordinarily to take downe the ladder, 
and brought it thither againe every morning, How thinke you, did rhis Tyrant tremble tor feare, 
when he was in a frequent theater in the Palace, in Councillhoute and Courrt of Juſtice, or at a 
fealt, conſidering that he made a priſon of his bed-chamber ? To ſay a very truth, good Princes 
are afraid for their ſubjects ſake, bur Tyrants teare their Subjets3 and therefore as they aug- 
ment theirpuiſlance, 10 do they encreale their own teare ; for the more perions that they com- 
mand and rule over, the greater number they (tand in dread of : for it is neither proficable nor 
ſeeme'y as {ome Philoſophers afirme: That God 1s invifibly ſubſiſtent and mixed withinthe firſt 
and prin-ipall matter,which ſuffererh all things, receiverh a thouſand conliraints and advencures, 
yea, and 1s ſubje& ro innumerable changes and alterations: bur he fitteth in regard of us above, 
and there is refhant continually in a naturealwaies one, and ever in the {ame ettate, ſeated upon 
holy foundations ( as Plato ſaith ) where he infuſeth his power, and goeth through all, worki 
and finiſbing that which is right according to nature: and like as the ſun in heaven, the moſt —_ 
ly and beautifull image of him, 1s to be een by the refle&ion of a mirrour, by thoſe who others 
wiſe cannot endure to behold himlfelte as heis ; evenſo God ordaineth in Cities and Societies of 
men. another image of his, and that is the light of Juſtice and reaſon accompanying the ſame 3 
which wiſe and bleſſed men deſcribe and depaint out ot ſentences philoſophicall, conforming and 
framing themſelves to that which is the faireſt and molt beautifull ching in che world ; and nothing 
is there that doth imprint in the ſoules and ſpirits of menſuch a diſpohtion, as reaſon drawn and 
learned out of Philoſophy, to the endthatthe ſame ſhould nor betall unto us which King l-ar- 
d:r the Great did; who having ſeen in Cori»th D:ogenes how generons he was, efteemed highly 
and admired the haughty courage and magnanimiry of the man, inſomuch as he brake torth in- 
to theſe words ; Were I not Alexander ſurely I would be Diogenes: which was all one in manner 
as if he ſhould have ſaid ; That he was troubled and incumbred with his wealth. riches, glory, and 
uiſlance,as impeachments and hinderances of vertue, and bc:re an envious and jealous eyeto the 
Las courſe cloake of the Philoſopher, to his bag and waller, as if by them alone Deogenes 
was invincible and impregnable, and not (as himſelfe ) by the meanes of armes, harneſs horles, 
ſpeares, and pikes : tor ſurely he might with governing himſelte by rue philoſophical reaſon 
have been of the diſpoſition and afte&ion of Diogenes, and yer continue nererthelefle in the Rate 
and fortune of 4lexaxder; and io much the rather be Diogenes becauſe he was Alexander 3 
as having need againtt great forrune, (like a tempeſt raiſed with boyſerous winds. and ull of fur- 
ging Waves ) of a ftronger cable and anchor. of a greater helme alſo, and a better pilor : for in 
meane perions who are ot a low eſtate, and whoſe puiſlance1s imall, ſuch as privare men be, folly 
is harmeleſle ; and fottiſh thongh 'uch be, yer they do nogreat hurt, becauſe their might is nor 
anſwerabletherero : like as it fallech out in tooliſh and vaine dreames: there is 2 certaine eriefe 
(1 wor not what) which troubleth and difordereththemind, being not able to compaſieand bring 
abour the execution of her defiresandluſts : bur where might and maliceare mer together, there 
power addeth folly unto paſſions and affe&ions; and moſt rue is that ſpeech of Denys theryranr, 
who was wont tolay: That the greareſt pleaſure and contentment which he enjoyed by his tyran- 
ny was this.that whatioever he wouid was quickly done. and preſently executed 3 accordingtothat 
verie in Homer : ; 
Nb ſooner out of month the word was gone, 
But preſently withall, the thins was done, 
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Adavgerous matter it is fora man to will and deſire that which he ought nor, being not ableto per- 
forme that which he willeth and defireth: whereas malicious mulchiete making a ſwift courſe 
through che race of puifſan eand might, driverh andrhruſterh forward every violent paſſiontothe 
extremity, making choler and anger to turne to murder, love to prove adultery, and avarice togrow 
iro coni:f{cation of goods 3 for no looner is the word ſpoken,but the party once inſuſpition is un- 
donefor ever and preſently upon the leaſt ſurmiſe and 1mpuration enſuerh death, Buc as the natu- 
rall phi:aſophers do hold, chat the lightning is ſhot out of thecloud after the clap of thunder ( like 
as bloud iflucth afrer the wound is givenand incifion made ) and yer the ſaid lightning 1s ſeenbetore, 
for that theeare receiveth the {ound or crack by degrees, whereas the eye meeterh at once with the 
faſh 3 evenſo in theſe great rulers and commanders, puniſhments o'tentumes go betore accuſations, 
and ſentences of condemnation before eiident prootes : 
For wrath in ſuch may not long time endure, 
No more than flonke if anchor can aſſure 
A (hip inſtorme,whichtak:th ſlender hold 
On ſard by ſhore, whereof 1:0ne may be bold. : 
Unlefſe the weight of realon dorepreſſe and keep downlicentious power, whiles a Prince or great 
Lord doth after the manner of the ſun, who at what time as he ismoſt high mountedin the ſepten- 
trionall or northerne parts, ſeemeth leaſt ro move, and by his {low motion maketh his race the more 
edfaſt and afſured, For impoſſible it 1s that vices in great perſons ſhould remaine covert and hid- 
den ; bur like as thoſe who are ſubjectro thefalling fickneſle, ſo ſoone as ever they be ſurpriſed with 
outward cold.or turne round never (0 lictle,preſently fall into a dimnefle of fight, grow to be dizzy 
inthe bead and ready toſtagger,which paſhons do bewray and derect their malady; even ſo igno- 
rantperſons and ſuch as want inſtruftion and good bringing up, no ſooner are lifred up by fortunes 
fvourto wealth and riches,todignities, promotions, and places of high authoriry, but preſently 
the ſhewethrthem their own fall and ruine; or rather to make the thing more plaine and familiar ; 
like as aman canhardly know whether veſſels beſound or taulry,ſo long as they be empry,bur in caſe 
you powre into them any liquor,it appeareth wherher they leake and run or no; evento, the ſoules 
of men that be purrified and corrupt, cannot conraine and hold ſure their might and authority, bur 
run out by meanes of their luſts and defires.their cholerick fits, their vanities and abſurd demeanors, 
But what need we draw forth the diſcourſe hereof more at large ? Con(idering that great men and 
noble perſonages are expoſed ro calumniations and reproaches for the lealt delinquency and faulc 
thar they commir,Cim2 was blamed for his good wine ; Scipio tor his {leep, and becauſe he loved 
We well; and Lucullxs grew into anillname in regard of his boyaritull cable and liberall fare that 
e kept, 
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That Vice alone t« ſufficient to make aman wretched. 


The Summary. 


Ain this Treatiſe be ſo defetive both in the beginning andthe end, that to this preſent we know 
not how to gueſſe andcometture, which way toredreſſe and ſ«pply the ſame ; yet the wery title ard 
fragments remaining thereof, ſufficiently drſcover the intention of the Amthor, And like as by the ruines 
of ſome ancient royall palace,t here is in ſome ſort repreſented to our thought and conceit the beanty there« 
of whiles it ſtood entire and upright 3 even ſo, this remnant which is left unto us, ſheweth ſufficiently what 
we have loſt, But albeit the malice and injury of the time hath deprived us of ſo great abenefit, and of 
many others ſemblably ; yet notwit ſtanding, that which remaineth may profit ut, maim:d andimperfett 
4s it ts,and ſuffice to range and containe #s in our duty, In the beginning, our Author diſconrſeth of the 
miſery of a covetous perſon, and on: that followeth the Court, Then he addeth accord: ng to his principall 
defigne and purpoſe: That vice is the abſolute work-miſtris of wretchedneſſe and infelicity, having need rf 
no other miniſters or inſtruments to cauſe a man to be miſerable ; whereupon he doth colleft and gather, 
that there 1s no danger nor calamity, but we ought to choſe r ather than be ſinful and vicious, After- 
wards he anſwereth thoſe objeftions which are made to the contrary, and concludeth, that adverſity cannot 
prejudice or hurt us any thing, ſo long as it is not accompanied with vices 
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Vice is ſufficient to make a man wretched. 


ThaV ice alone is ſufficient to make a man wretched, 


E abideth much who hath his body ſold for a dowry (as Ewripides ſaith ) ro wit, ſmall 
availes he hath thereby,and thoſe very uncertain, But unto him who paſſeth nor through 
much aſhes, but a royall fire ( as one would ſay ) wherewith he is ſcorched and burner 
round about, who continually draweth his wind thick and ſhort, and is full of teare and 
over-ſea torgaine, ſhe giveth 10 che end a certaine T ancalian riches, ( that is to 


H 
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Eee ay dyrenemofcieconinul ocparion herewith nen-um 


bred. For very wiſely did that S:cyonia» who bred and kept a race of horſes, when he gaveunto 


Avramemnonthe King of the Achzans as a preſent, a notable ſwitt mare tora courler, becauſe he 
might be diſpenſed with-for going 1n warfareto Troy : . 
1 hat unto Troy that ſi ately Fowncsy 
He might not with him go 
To ſerve inarmes; but ſtay at home, 
Andreſt there far from woe 
Where he might live in ſolace much, 
E njoying all his own; 
For Jupiter in meaſure great, 
Had wealth on him beſtowne, $214 
To the end, that he faying behind at home, might rouleand welter at eaſe inadepth of riches; 
and give himielte much time and leiſure for aflured repoſe void of all paine and trouble, How- 
beit our courtiers at this day, who would be eſteemed men of aionand great affaires, never ex- 
pect untill they be called, bur of themlelyes intrude and thruſt their heads into Princes Courts 
and ſtately Palaces,where they muſt watch, waite, and give attendance inall ducifull ſervice, with 
much paine and travell, to gaine thereby ar laſt, a great horſe, a faire chaine, or ſome ſuch bleſſed 
favour, 


- 


Mean while the wife is left alsne behind 

1n Phylace,a»d thinks he is unkind 

Toltzave her ſo: her face ſhe rents and teares; 

The houſe remaines halfe built, whea he it reares, 
And the husband is carried here and there wandring in the world, drawn on with certaine hope 
which ofcentimes in the end deceive him and worke his ſhame, Bur if peradyencure he obtaine 
ſome thing thar his heart deſired, after a certaine time that he hath been rurned round about with 
the wheele of torcune,ſo long untiilhis head be dizzy, and mounted on high inthe aire, he wiſheth 
and ſeeketh nothing more than evakion and meanes to eſcape, deeming and calling thoſe happy, 
who lead a private lite, without expoſing themlelves to ſuch peri:'s: and they againe repuce him 
bleſſed and fortunate, ſeeing him to highly advanced above themſelves, Thus in one word you ſee 
how viredoth diſpoſe men unto allſorrs of infeliciry, being of it ſelfe a perfe& artiſan of itiforruni- 
ty, and needs none inſtruments and miniſters befides, As for other tyrants, who ſtudy nothing 
more, than to make thoſe molt wretched and miſerable whom they pinch, domaintaine execuri- 
oners and tormentors, deviſe red-hot fearing irons to burne, and invent racks and other inftrn- 
ments for to put the reaſonleſle ſoule ro extreame torture ; bur vice without any ſuch preparation of 
engins, ſo ſoone as it ſeiſeth upon the ſoule, preſently overturneth and bringeth it to ruine arid 
deltrucion;fillech a man with dolour and griefe, with lamentarions, ſorrows, and r tance, For 
a Certaine proote hereof, you ſhall ſee many endure to have their fleſh mangled and cur, without 
ſaying one word; abide to be whipped and ſconrged patiently 3 who being pur to the racke and 
Other tortures by their croell maſters or tyrants, will not give one ſcreeke or cry, ſolong as the 
ſjoule reprefling the voice by reaſon, as with the hand keepeth ir downe, and containeth it from 
breaking out : whereas contrariwiſe, a man ſhall hardly or never command either anger toſtay and 
be quiet, or dolour to be filent, no nor perſwade him that is ſurprited with ſudden feare to felt 
ſtull.or one who isfiung with remorſe and repentance to forbeare crying ort,co ho!d his hands from 
rearmg his haire and tmiting his thighs 3 of ſu.h torce and violenceis vice and ſinne, abo'ecither 
rhe hear of freor rheedge of theſword, Moreorer, Ciries and ſtates, when they publiſh their 
purpole to put fortn to making any ſhips or huge Rarues called Coloſſi, give cate willinglyto the 
workemen diſputing one againſt the other, as touching the workemanſhip, heare their reaſohs, 
and iee their models and platformes which they bring, and afterwards makechoice of himto go in 
hand with thatpiece of worke, who with lefle colt and charges will do the deed as weil, or ta- 
rac berter, and more ſpeedily, Now put the caſe that wepubliſhby proclamation to make a 
man in:ortonare, or Cauſea life ro be wretched and miſerab/e, and that thete preſent vhto us for 
ro enterprile this, fortune onthe one (ide, and vice on the other ; the one ( to wit. fortune ) is 
tull of her tooles and inſtruments of all ſorts, and provided of furniture coſtly and chargeable. for 
to make 2 lifeunhappy and miterable ; as for example, brigandiſe and robberies, bloudy warres, 
inhumane crue'ty of tyrants, and rempeſts ar ſea ; ſhe draweth after her flaſhes of lightning our of 
the aire, ſhe mixeth and drefſe: 1 a poyioned cup of deadiy hemlock, ſhe bringeth ſharpe edged 
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ſwords to do the buſineſſe,ſheflirrech flanders,and raiſeth falſe ſurmiles and calumniations, ſhekin. 
dleth burning agues-and hor jeavers,ſhe commeth with fetters.mannacles.and other irons Jingling; 


| finallyzſhe builderh cadesand priſons for this purpoſe ; and yer the molt part of all this geere pro. 


ceedeth rather from vice than tortune: bur ſuppoſe that all came tromtortune, and thar vice (tandi 
by all naked.and having nced of no other thing in the world withour it ſelte ro aflaile a man, ſhould 
demand of fortune, how ſhe could make a man inforrunate and heartleſle in theſe tearmes ? What 
tortune, doſt thou menace poverty ? fetrocles will be ready tolaugh thee to ſcorne, who in win- 
ter-time uſed to {leep-among ſheep, and in Summer ſeafon took his repole in Cloiſters and Church- 
orches 3 and ſo challenved for his felicity the King of Perſja, who was wont to winter in Babylon, 
and paſſe the Summer in Media: threatenelt thou teryitude and bondage ? Bringelt thou chaines, 
and 1rons,or the woefull condition to be fold 1n open market as a flave ? Diogenes will delpile thee 
for all that, who being expoſed and offered toſale by the rovers and theeves that tooke him,cried 
and proclaimed himſelte aloud : Who will buy a maſter, who ? Dot chouremper or brew a cup of 
oylon 3 Why didlt not thou before offer ſuch acup to Socrates for to drinke ? But he full meekly, 
with all mildneſſe and patience, without trembling tor feare, and changing either countenance or 
colour forthe matter, dranke it off roundly ; and atter he was dead, thoſerhat ſurvived judged him 
happy, as one who in the other world made account to live an heavenly and b/eſled life : preſentel 


- thou fire to burne withall? Loe, how Decizs a Roman Capraine hath prevented thee ; who when 


there was a fire made in the midſt between tio armies for to conlume him, voluntarily and witha 
formall prayer offered himlelfe as an holocault or burnt offering unto Saryrne , according to his 
vow made for the ſafery ot the Roman Empire, The honeſt and chalte dames of the Indians,ſuchas 
entirely love their husbands, ſirive and be ready to fight one with another about the ſuncrall fire; 
and as tor her who obrainerh the victory.and 1s burned therein together with the dead corps of ber 
husband, all there(t do deeme right happy, and te(tifie ſo much intheir hymnes and {ongs, As for 
the Sages and wile Philoſophers of thole parts, there is not one of them all reputed a holy man or 
bleſſed, if he donor whiles he is alive.in perfect healch,and ſound (enie and underſtanding, ſeparate 
his own ſoule from the body by the meanes of fire,and after he hath cleanſed and contumed all that 
was morrall depart ont of the fleſh all cleane and pure : bur ( forſooth ) from abundance of wealth 
and riches, from an houſe ſumpruouſly builr and ſurniſhed, from a colily and dainty table {ull of fine 
and delicate viands, thou wilt bring me to a poore thred-bare cloake, roa bag and wal'er, andto 
begging of my daily bread trom doore ro doore ; well, eventheſe things were the cauſe of Diogenes 
felicity theſe won unto C74 es freedome and glory: but chou wilt crucifie me or cauſe me tobe 
hanged upon a Gibber, or {tick my body thorow with a ſharpe take ? And what cared Theodor 
whether his corps rotted above ground or under the earth ? Theſe were the happy ſepultures of 
Tartarians,avd of the Hircanians, to: be eaten anddevoured of dogs; as for the Bactrians, bythe 
laws of the country thoſe were rhovghtro have had the moſt blefled end, whom the fowles of the 
aire did cate after they were dead ; Who then arethey whom theſe and ſuch accidents do make 
unhappy ? Even ſuch as are falſe-hearted, bale-minded, ſenlelefle, and void of underitanding, un- 
raughr, and not exerciſed in affaires of the world,andin one word, ſuch as retaine (till the Op1nions 
which were imprinted in them from their infancy, Thus you fee how fortune alone is nor a (uffici- 
ent work- miltris of unhappineſs and ivfeli. ity,in cale ſhe have not fin and vice to aide and hep her: 
for like as athred is able to divide and tawe (as it were)thorow a bone which hath lien ſoaking long 
before in aſhes and vinegar ; and as workemen can bend, bow, and bring into what faſhionthey 
will Ivory,aſter ithath been infuſed and mollified in ale or beere, and otherwiſe not ; even ſo fortune 
comming uponthat which 1s already of it lelfe crazy and corrupt, or hath been ſultained by vice, is 
of power topierce, wound,and hoilow the ſame, 

Moreover, like asthe poyſon Pharicun, otherwile called Napellz or Aconitum, being hurrfull 
rono other perſon, nor doing harme to thoſe who handle and beare it about them ; bur if it touch 
never ſo little one that is wounded, preſently killerh him by meanes of the ſore or wound whichre- 
ceiveth the influxion and venom thereof ; even {o ke whoſe ſoule is like to be deſtroyed and over- 
thrown by fortune,ought ro have within himſe!te and in his own fleſh ſome ulcer, ſome impoſtume 
or maladyfor to make thoſe accidents which betall outwardly, wretched, pitcituil, and lamentable, 
Whar, is vice then of that nature that it had need of fortunes helping-hand ro worke wretched- 
neſſe and infeliciry ? From what coaſt I pray youdoth nor tortune raile rempeſts upon the ſea, and 
trouble the water with ſurging billows ? Environeth nor ſhe and be'erterth the foot of deſart moun- 
raines, with the ambuſhes and fore-layings of theeves and robbers? Powreth not ſhedown with 
great violence ſtormes of haile-Rones out of the clouds upon the fertile corne-fields > Was it not 
viceand malice that ftirredup Melitus, Anytus, and Callixenusto be ſycophants and falle accuſers? 
Is it not ſherhat bereaved folke of their goods, impeacheth and diſableth men for being Comman- | 
ders and leaders of armies, and allromake them unhappy ? Nay, ſheit is that maketh them rich 
and p.entitull ; ſhe heaperh upon them heritages and poſleſſions ; ſhe accompanieth them ar ſea 3 
ſheis alwaies cloſe unto them and neare at hand ; ſhe cauſeth them ro conſume and pine with [uſts 
and dehres; ſhe enflamerh and ſetreth them on fire with choler and anger ; ſhe troublerh their minds 
with vaine ſuperſtitions, anddrayerh them away after the luſts of their eycs, 
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How a «Man may praiſe bimſelfe without incurring 
Envy and Blame. 7 


The Summary, 


HMpoſſible it during the time that we ſojourne in this life, that our ſpirit which k noweth not how to 

be [till and at refty ſhould not ſtirre 5nd move the tongue to ſpeake of the ations either of other men, or 
of our own 3 whereby we cannot chaſe but incur marvellous dangers of flattery, ſlander, or elſe of ſelfe- 
praiſe inſomuch 4s not wit hout goad cauſe that min hath been called prrfett, who knoweth well to mod:e- 
rate this little member, which 1s as it were the bit and bridle of the whole body of man,and the very helme 
and ſterne of that ſhip or veſſell in which we row and hall to and fro in the ſea of this world, Requiſite it 
is therefore, that morall Philoſophy ſhould fpecke, tothe endthat it may teach us for toſpeake, We have 
ſeen before inmany diſconrſes the dity of every one towards his neighbours, as well in words as in deeds: but 
inthis Treatiſe Plutarch ſheweth the carriage of a man towards himſelfe, and above all in that way which 
is moſt ſlippery, towit, in the queſtion of our own praiſes: than after he hath laid this for a ground and 
foundation ; That it is an unſcemely thing for a man to make himſelfe ſeeme great by yame babbl:, and al- 
ledged the reaſons whereforey he ſetteth down one generall exception; to wit, that a vertu;us man may 
praiſe himſ-Ife in certaine caſes aad occurrences,the which (after he / ath taxed the ambition of thoſe who 
ſet up a nore of their ow? pra'ſes to be chauntedaloud by others ) he particularizeth upon theſe points 3, to 
wityif he be driven to anſver unto ſome falſe ſlanderer 3 if 4 man be in any diſtreſſd nd adverſity, or if he 
Le blamed for the beſt deeds that he hath done, - After this, he interlaceth certaine advertiſements or cor- 
rettrons; towit, that a man ought to minple his own praiſes with thoſe of other men ; that he aſcribe not 
the whole honour of a worthy deed to his own ſelfe 3 that he utter only thoſe things which be chiefe and 
principall, and ſtand upon that whichis moſt commendable 3 and that he give a certaine luſtre thereto, by 
the foile of confeſſing bis own imperfett ions : which done» he proceed+th to declare what kind of men they 
ought to be who are allowed to praiſe themſelves; to what this praiſe ought to be referred a:d have reſþett; 
and wherefure they (hould enter into it ; moreover,at what time, and for what occaſion he ought to make 
head unto a third, who would do ſufficiently; and for afinall concluſion, he propoſeth an excellent meanesta 
avoid the troubles and inconveniences that might ariſe from importunate praiſe, willing that the party 
who ſþraketh of his own good parts ſhould flie all ambition, not pleaſe himſelfe in rehearſing and recita/l of 
his own exploits ake heed how in ſelfe-praiſing he feigne praiſes, and nev:rthelefſe in blaming his neigh- 
bour tobe content for to be praiſed of anot ber, wit hout putting himelfe between and ſpeaking in his own 
bel a'fe, In ſum, ſince there is nothing ſo odious as to ſee and heare a man ſpeaks exceeding much of him- 
ſelf :zhe concludeth,that in now:ſe a man ought ſ1to do, unleſſe there accrue thereby great profit andcom- 
modity tothe hearers, 
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O ipeake much of ones ſelfc in praiſe, either what he is in perſon, or of what valoor and 
power among others; there is no man (friend Hercalanys ) but by word of mouth will 
mou it is moſt odious, and undeleeming a perſon well borne and of good bringing up 3 
Mutin very deed fey there be who can rake heed and beware of falling into the inconveni- 
en-Ce and enormity thereof, no not even thoſe who otheryriſe do blame and condemne the ſame: 
as tor Euripides when he ſaith, 
| If words were coſtly men among, 
For ts be bought and ſuld, 
No man to praiſe and mag nifie 
Himſelfe would be ſo bold: 
But now ( ſince that each one naay take 
Ont of the aire ſo large, 
As much as will bis mind ſuffice, 
Without his coſt and charge ) 
Well pleas'd are all men of themſelves 
To ſpeake what comes in thought, 
As well nntruth as what is true, 
For fpeech them coſteth nought, 
Doth uſe a moſt odions and importune vantery, eſpecially in this, that he would ſeemeto incet- 
{ace amonelt the paſhonateaccdents and affaires of Tragicall matters, the ſpeech of a mans ſelfe, 
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which is not be{tring nor pertinent unto the ſubject argument 3 ſemblably Pirdarwsy having ſaid 
1n one placc, 


Ly ——— 


To bres and wannt unſcaſonably, 
Seunds much of raſh and waine folly, EN ; 

ceaſeth not nevertheleſſe to magnitie his own ſufficiency in the gift of poetry, as being ( in truth ) 
worthy of right great praiſe,as no mancan deny, But thoſe who are crowned with garlands inthoſe 
laced plaies and games, are declared victors and conquerouts by the voice of others, who thereby 
Exſe them of that odious difpiecſure that ſelfe-praile carrieth withit, And in very deed our heart 
riſeth againl(t that vaine-glory of 7:motheus, in that he wrote himlelte (as touching the victory 
which he atchieved againlt Phry:-zs ) O happy man thou Timothers3 at what time asthe herauld 
proclaimed with a load voice thete words : 7:motheus the Milefhan hath conquered [onocampres 
that lonof Carbs: for ſurely this carrieth with it no grace at all, but is a meere abſurdity and a- 
eain(t ailgoodtaſhion,tora manto be the trumpeter of his own victory: tor true It 1s according to 
Xenophon ; That the molt picafart voice that a mancan heate, is his own prailedelivered by ano- 
ther,but the molt odious thing unto others, is a man commending himſelfe: for firſt and formoſt, 
weefleeme them to be impudent who praiſe rhemſelves,conſ:dering that they ought rather to bluſh 
and be aſhamed even when others fall ro praiſe them 1n their preſence: ſecondly, we repute them 
unjult herein, for that they give and attribute that to themielves which they ſhould receiveat the 
hands of others : thirdly, either it we keep ſilence when we heare one to praiſe himſelte, it ſeemeth 
we are diſcontented or do beare envy unto him,or if we feare that, compelled we are our ſelves to 
confirme and app:ove thoſe praiſes, and to give teliimonythereof againſt our own mind ; athing 
more belſeemirg vile and bale flattery than true honour,namely, it we can abide to praiſe any in pre- 
ten:e, Howbeit, although this be moſt true; and that the cate (tandeth ſo,ſuch occurrences may ſo tail 
out.thatan honorable perſon who manageth the politick affairs of a common-wealtch,may hazzard 
and venture boidly to ſpeake of himſelfe and 1n his own behalfe for his advantage, not in regard of 
any glory, grace, or pleaſure to gaine thereby, bur for that the occahon or aCtion thar is preiented, 
requireth that he ſhould ſpeake and give cetiimony of himſelſe, as he would and might do of any 
other marter of truth, eipecially when the deeds by him atchieved,or the parts that be in him be 
co0d anJ1 hovelt, then ke 15 not to torbeare or ſpate to ſpeake hardly, that he hath doneſo or elſe 
much like: for ſurely ſuch a praiſe as this bringerh forth good fruir, and our of it, as from a fruicfull 
eraine or jeed, there proceed many other praiſes,andthoſe far greater, And certes, acivill and poli- 
tike man doth notdehire and love honour as a ſalary, ſolace, or recompence for his vertuous aRi- 
ons 3 bur for that ro have the credit and reputation among others of a truſty and fairhtull perſon, 
in whom men may repoſe their trult and confidence, doth afford him good meanes and occaſions 
to periorme many other greater avd more goodlier ations: for a plealant and eafic matter it isto 
benefit them who lovethee and pur their truſt in thee; whereas on the contrary fide, exceedir 
hard it is, or rather impoſſible, ro make uſe of vertue, and to imploy it to the good of thoſe who 
have thee in ſuſpition,or be ready to raile falſe calumniations againſt thee,and ſoto force them who 
do avoid the meanes of re:eiving any cood and pleaſure at thy hands. 

Moreoier it world be conſidered what other occaſions there may befor which a man of honour 
and honeſty may prat e him{c!ſe; ro the end that by taking good heed and avoiding of that which 
in ſelfe-praiſe is {o vaine and odions, we faile not to ſerve our turnes with theprotit and commodi- 
ty that may come thereby.Noy of all others, moſtfooliſh is their praiſe who commend themſelves 
ro this end that they wou'd be prailed of others; and ſuch praiſe as this we hold moſt contempri- 
ble,for rh: it ſeemeth to proceed from ambitionand an unleaſonable appetite of vaine-glory only: 
torlike as thoſe who haveno other {ood to feed upon, be conlirained to eate the fleſh of their own 
bodies againſt nature, which isthe very extremicy ard end of famine ; even ſo thoſe that hunger 
after honour and praile, it they cannot meer with others topraite them.fall to praiſe themſelves 3 
wherein theirbehaviour is un!eemly and ſhamefull,tor thatupon aiove of vaine-glory they arede- 
fironsto make a ſupply and ſufficiency from their ownſelves; bur yer when as they go nor {imply 
to worke, nor ſeeke to be praiſed by themlelves, bur upon a certaineemulationand jealouke of 0- 
ther mens praiſes, they come to compare and oppoſe their own deeds fortodim and darkenthe 
ations of others ; then over and befides their vanity, they adde thereto envy and malice ; for ac- 
cording tothe commonproverbe : He is curious andridiculous, who ſetreth his foot in another 
mansdance ; but uponenvy and jealouſe to thruſt a mans ſeife berween thepraiſfes of others. and 
to interrupt the ſame with his own ſelfe-praiſe, 1s a thing that we onghrt to beware ot ; and not 
only ſo, bur alſo ro take heed that we iuffer nor crthers atſuch a time topraiſe us, but gently to 
yce!ld henour unto tho!e whoare worthy to be praiſed and honoured ; nd if peradventure, they 
be unworthy and deſerre not the ſame, yer ought nor we to deprive them of the praiſes which are 
given vnto them, by :mnterpoting our own, butrather ſtand np againſt them, convince them open- 
ly, and prove by evident and pregnant reatons that there is no cauſe why they ſhould be reputed 
!© cre. and be lo highly honoured, As touching this point therefore, plaine and evident it is, 
that we ovphr not {fo to doe, howbeir, a man may praiſe himſeVe without blame : firſt and for- 
molt, i he do it by way of his owne defence in anſwering to a flander raiſed, or an imputation 
charged vron him 3 like as Perrcdes did in Thuczdid:r, where he vuttereth theſe words: And yet 
you wy Maſters of Athens are angry with me, who may vaunt of my ele ro be ſuch an no 
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need not to give place unto any whatſoever, either in foreſight and knowledge of that which is be- 
hovefull to the common-wealth, or in eloquence anddelivery thereof, or in love to the State, orin 
ſincere integrity,free trom all corruption,bribery and avatice, againſt which 1Qtand invincible:for in 
ſpeaking thus magnificently of himſelfe in ſuch acale, he aid notonly avoid the blame and reproacti 
of vanity,or arrogancy and preſumptuons ambirion, bur alſo that which more ishe ſhewed wich= 
all his wildome and greatneſſe, yea, and the magnanvimuty ot vertue, which was ſofar from being 
humbled and dejeed, thar it rather conquered and held under-hand envy; inſomuch as others 
hearing ſuch men ſpeake in this wiſe, proceednot any farther, nor be willing ro judge and cenſure 
them, bur arecarried away and raviſhed with a certaine joy. yea, and infpired (as it were) from hea- 
ven to heare ſuch brave vanteries; namely, if the perſons be conſtant, and che reports which they 
maketrue,according as the effe&ts which follow do refiifie, The Thebanes _ ( at what time as 
cheir captaines were accuſed, forthat when the terme of their government and magiltracy, called 
Beotarchia,was expired, they returned not eur y home,burt made an invaſion and entred in 
armes into La:onia, and dealt in the adminiſtration of attaires about rhe very Saduan, 5 hardly and 
with much ado afloiled and quir Pelopidas, when he humbled himſelfe and became a ſupplianc unto 
them for pardon: bur contrariwiſe, when Epaminondas came and recounted in magnificent words 
choſe brave exploits which he had atchieved in that voyage and at the ſame time, proteſting inthe 
end that he was preſt and ready to take his death,ſo rhat they would conteſle and acknowledge, that 
mauegre their minds and again(t their wils he had pilled and ſpoyled Laconia, repeopled Meſſene, 
and reduced into a league and amity with them all the Cities of Arcadia, they had notthe hearrſo 
much as togive their voices and ſuffrages in any ſentence of condemnation again{t him,bur depar- 
red our of the aſſembly, admiring the haughty courage of the man, and rejoycing with mirth and 
laughter to heare him plead his cauſe with reſolution, And therefore the ſpeech of Sthenelxs in 
Homer is not ſimply and alrogerher ro be reproved, when he faith : 
Pronounce 1 dare, andit avor, 
We better warriors be 
In theſe daies than our fathers were 
By many a degree, 
If we call to mind and remember the precedent words a little before : 
Thou ſon of noble Tydeus 
A wiſe and hardy knight, 
How is it that thy heart doth pant, 
For feare when thou ſhouldſt fight ? 
Why deſt thou caft thine eye about, 
And looke on every fide ? 
How thou maieſt ont of battell ſcape, 
* And dar'ſt not field abide, 
For it was not Sthenel: himſelfe unto whom this ſharpe and bitter ſpeech was addreſſed, but he re- 
plied thus inthe behalfe of his friend whom he had thus reproached, and therefore ſo juſt a cauſe, 
and o fit anoccaſion gave hira liberty to ſpeake thus bravely and boldly of himfelfe, As for the Ci- 
rizens of Rome,they were offended and Cifpleaſed much witch Cicero praiſing himſelfe ſo much as he 
did,and namely.relating ſooften the worthy deeds by him done againſt Cat:line 3 burcontrariwiſe, 
when Scipio ſaid before them all in a pnblike aſſembly : Thar it was not meer and ſeemely for them 
ro (it as judges upon Scipro, conſidering that by his meanes they were grownto that grandence asto 
judge all che world ; they put chaplers of flowers upon their heads, and in this wiſe is adorned, 
mounted vp together with him into the temple of the Capitoll, for ro ſacrifice and render thanks 
unto Jupiter : andgood reaſon both of the one and the other; for Cicero rehearſed his own prailſe- 
worthy deeds ſo many times withour any need enforcing him thereto, only to glorifie himſelfe ; bur 
the preſent perill wherein the other ſtood, freed him from all hatred andenvy, notwithſtanding he 
ſpakein his own praiſe, Moreover, this vantery and glorious boaſting of a mans ſelfe, is not befit- 
ting thoſe only who are accuſed, or in trouble and danger of the law, bur to as many alſo as bein 
adverſity rather than in proſperity ; for that it ſeemerhrhar theſe reach and carch (as it were) at glo- 
ry, and takeplea(ure and joy therein, only to granifie and content therein their own ambicious bu- 
mour 3 whereas the otherby reaſon of the quality of the time,being far from all ſuſpicion of vaine- 
gloryand ambition dopluck up, and erect themſelves upright againſt fortune, ſuſtaining and uphol- 
divg what they can the generolity of their minds, avoiding as much as lieth in them thar baſe con- 
ceit, to be thought for to beg commiſeration and crave pitry, as if they would be moaned for their 
miladventures.and thereby bewray their abje& hearts, For like as werake them for fooles and vain- 
glorious fellows, who as they walke ordinarily, lift up themſelves, and beare their heads and necks 
aloft ; bur contrariwiſe, we praiſe and commend thoſe who ere& their bodies, and do all they can 
ro put torth themſelves, eitherin fight at ſharpe, or in buffering with fiſts; even ſo, aman who be- 
ing overthrown by adverſe fortune, raiſerh himſe]fe up againe upon his teer,and addrefleth his whole 
might to make head, 
Like as the champion doth ariſe, 
: - Hymn his hands to win a priſe, 
Andinſtead of ſhewing himſelfe humble, luppliant and pitrifull, by glonious words makerh a ſhew 
of 
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of bravery and havghty courage, ſeemeth not thereby proud and preſumptuous, bur contratiyile, 
great,magnanimous.and 1nv incible, Thus 1n one yp the Poet Homer depainteth Patroclus mode, 
2ndnothing art all ſubje&ro envy, whenhe had done any exploittortunately and with valour; by 
ar his death when he was ready to yeeld the ghoſt, he deſcribed him to ſpeake bravely in thig wiſe; 

If twen!y ſuch with all their might, 

Had met with me in open fight, Oc, 
And Phocion who otherwile was alwaies meeke and modeſt, after that he ſaw himſelfe condemned, 
eaveall the world to underliand his magnanimity, -as 1n many other things, ſo eſpeciallyinthig 
point.that he ſaid unto one of thoſe that were to ſuffer death with him,who made a pitious moane 
and oreat lamentation : How now man, what 1s that thou faieft > Doth it not thee goodatthe 
heart ro thinke that thou ſhalt die with Phocion? And verily, no leſſe, but rather much moreic is 
permitted to a man of Stace, who 1s injuriouſly dealt withall for to ſpeake ſomewhat frankly of 
himſelte, namely, unto thoſe who ſeeme to be oblivious and unthankfull, Thus Achilles at other 
times rendred the glory of fortunate ſucceſlein his affairesto the heavenly power of God,and ſpake 
modeſtly in this manner : 

That Jupiter world give us power and ſtrength, 

Troy City ſtrongly wall'd towin at length, | 
Bur otherwiſe when indignyties were offered unto him, and he unjuſtly wronged and abuſed, he ang 
another note, and diſplaied his rongue at large in anger, breaking our into theſe haughry and braye 
words: | 
With ſhips of mine well mann'd with ſouldiers brave , 

By force of armes twelve Cities won T have, 
Alſo, | 
For why ? appreach they dare not neareto me, 

T he brightneſſe of my morion for to ſee. 
For liberty of franke ſpeech, being a parr of juſtification and defence in law, is allowed to uſe great 
words for plea, And verily 7 hemiſtocles according to thisrule, who all the while that he performed 
the exploits of nobleſervice in his own countrey, neverdid or ſaid ought that ſavoured of odious 
pride; yet when he once ſavy that the Athenians were full of him, and that they made account of 
him no more, forbare not to ſay unto them thus: What meaneyou my Maſters of 4thens thus to 
diſdaine and be weary ot thoſe at whoſe hands you receive ſo oftentimes benefits; In time of ſtorme 
and tempelt you flie to them tor retuge,and ſhroud your (elves n their protection as under the har- 
bour and covert of a ſpreading tree ; noſooner is the ſtorme overblowne, and the weather fairez+ 
eaine, bur you are ready to givea twitch at them, and every oneto pull and breake a branch thereof 
as you pafle by, Thns you ſee how theſe men perceiving themlelves otherwite injured,in their diſ- 
contentments Rick not to rehearſe their ſervice and good deeds pait and caſt chem in their reech 
whoare forget{ull thereof, Bur he that is blamed and ſuffereth a reproach for things well done, is 


- altogether tor to be excuſed and unblameable, incaſe he ſer in hand to _ his own deeds, fora(- 


much as he ſeemeth not to reproach and upbraid any, but to anlwer only in his own defence, and to 
juſlifie himſelfe, Certes, this it was that gaveunto Demeſthenes an honeſt and laudable liberty to 
ſpeak for his own behoofe ; and he avoided thereby all cedious ſatiety ot his own praiſes, which he 
uied throughout that whole orationentituled Of the Crown,wherein he gloried and vaunted of that 
which wasimpurted unto him as reproachable,to wit;the embaſlages in which he went, and the de- 
crees which he had enacted as touching the war, Moreover, not tar from theſe points above reheat- 
ſed, the reverhng of an objection by way of Antirheſis may be placed, and carrieth with ir a good 
erace; to wit, when the defendant doth prove and ſhew that thecontrary to that wherewith he 
15charged and acculed, is wicked and diſhoneſt : Afrer which manner the Oratour Lycurgus at A- 
thens in his plea, and anſwer to thoſe wholaid to his charge that he had given a peece of money toa 
ſycophanttor ro ſtop his mouth and appeaſe him : What kind of Citizen ( quoth he) do yourakeme 
forto be? who all this long time that I havedealt in thegovernment and managing ot Stare-affaires 
among you, am challenged before you rather to have giventhan taken filver unjuſtly, Likewiſe 
Cicero, when Metcl/us ſaid unto him that he had undone and brought to confuſion more men by. 
his reſt1mony, than ſaved by his patronage and eloquence ; And whatman is there ( quoth he) who 
will not ſay bythis,that there is more fidelity in me, than ſorce of utterance, Alto theſe places in 
Demoſthenes; And who would not juſtly have condemned me to die, If I had but once gone about 
in bare word to contaminate the honours and glorious titles that rhis City hath ? Againe, And 
what ( thinke ye ) would theſe wicked perions have ſaid, if whiles I diſcourled particularly of 
theſe points, the Cities had fallen away and revolted : In ſum, that whole oration throughout con- 
cerning the Crowne.moſt finely and wittily inferreth his own praiſes among thoſe oppoſitionsand 
ſolutions which he alledgett, Over ard belides, itis worth the noting and learning, as a mot pro- 
fitable point, how cunningly in the ſaid Oration, and how artificially he intermedleth with the 
ſpeeches that he gave our of himſelfe, the commendations alſo of the hearers, and thereby freed 
himſelte from the taint of envy. hatred, and ſelte-love ; namely, in avowing how good and gra- 
cious the Atheniars were to thoſe of Euber; how worthily they demeaned themſelves roward 
the Thebanes; whar good turnes they had done to the Byzantines, as alſo how beneficiall they 
had been to the Inhabitants of Cherſonneſus 3 ſaying withall, that himſelfe was bur their miniſter, 
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For 1 aflace you by chis meanes che hearer himſelte being ſecrerly won and gained ere he is aware 
by his ownpraites,entertaineth morewillingly and wich gum plealure the tpeech of the Orarour; 
well contented he is;and pleaſed to heare the good deeds relared by another which he hath done ; 
and uponthis joy.of his there inſuerth incontinently an admiration and love of thoſe, by whoſe 
meanesheharh acchieved thoſe a&ts, Hereupon Epaminondas one day in open place, when Mene- 
clidas, one of hisenvious and malicious adverſaries mocked him for that he magnified and thought 
better of. himiſeite rhan ever did King Agamemnon 3 Grand mercy, you my matters of Thebes 
(-quorh he) with whom-alone-l overrhrew ip one day and (ubverted the wholedominion of the 
Lacedzmonians; Now foratfmuch asthe molt part of menordinarily miſlike in their hearts, and 
are:mightily oftended: with onethar praiſech himſelfe,bur fare nor {o acainl{t him that commenderh 
another ;- nay, many times they are wellyleaſed therevyich, and ready ro-contirme ſuch praiſes by 
their own teftunonies : ſomtearewontro have this devile, namely; in taking theirtime and oppor - 
runity,co commendchote who love, chuic, and do the (elfe-lame things, and briefly whoare of the 
like conditions; and giventoiheſame hamonr with themſelvess do wind and inlinuate inco the 
orace and tavour of the hearer,and by ſuch an occaſion draw his heart unto them ; for fireightwaies 
he doth acknowledge in the ipeaker,although beſpeaketh of another,the reſemblance and tmilitude 
of the like vertue which deſervertrthe ſame-prailes: for like as he who reproacherh another man tor 
thoſe: vis whereof himiclie. is - guilty, doth :burt his ewn perton more than the parry whom he 
ſeemeth togouch; even ſoggpd a nptratge yeelding honour co thoſe perſons who aregood, 
do 4s much 4s. 9ake mentign of themſelves 0 fuch as are privy to their vertues, and know them 
welbenough,;, inſormuch as gaeſently they are ready to follow and ſecond them with theſe and fuch 
like acclamiari ons: 3 And are:ngi.you alle tbe ſame in cyery reſpect ? After this fort Alexander in 
; Heraweo i. and; 4odnecapus likewiſein honouting Alexander, procured to themielves 


eac ghonown fromthe femblable;. Conranwile Dion fue by mocking; Gelon, and {a ing by 
augortobis names that he wasGoles indeed (that is to (ay ) the Laughter ind mockery of Straps 
perceived not haw before, he wasawate,by the envy thathe drew upon him himlelfe,he overthrew 
the diguity'of hisawn paillance apd leigniory. A manof State therefore, anda Po- 
ktacian, ought to earne, oblerves and procticetheſe rules evenin other caſes alſo, Andasfor thoſe 
whootherwhilegare enforcedes praile themſelves, they ſhalb caule this ſelfe-praiſe of theirsto be 
thore talexable end lefle fwbjeAto-envy and hard conceir, in caſe they take nor all rothemſclres:and 
attribme, ch2. whole 0:4heir-ownp worthinefle;  buras if glory were ſome heavy and weighty bur« 
CE ane: patb thezeof -upoD fortune, and another npon God ; nd eherefore ik, laid 
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ie did Zhmalean at Saracoſe; who upon his valiant and noble exploits dedicated an altar to 
Ron+adverture and hkew te conſecrated an hoſe to his good Angell, Bur belt ofall and moſt wiſely 
did chat: Pxrbonabe:bn:ay,ha being arrived ar" Arbens afterhe had murdered King Corys, whenithe 
har none vie = with : » who ſhould ——_ rwgeiring es molt unto the 
| wing ſome to carry an envious eyennto him, a hiebly dupleaſed with him'z as 
peg by.brake Fx into theſe words: It =_ ſome God (quoth he) O * Athemans rhatdid 
this deed,as for my ſelfe, I did bur lend am _—_— Semblably, Sy{aexempred his own acts 
from envy, ih giving alwaies the praiſeto- his. good fortune 3 inlſomuch! asin the end, he ſurnamed 
himſelfe Erapgidrros, that is, lovely, fortunate,or Yenas darling, For all men in manner would ſeeme 
to be vanquiſhed rather by fortune, than conquered by veitue 5 for that they thinke the one to be 
a good, not pertinent to the conquerour, .and the 'othera proper defect and imperteCion of their 
ovenand whach proceederh from themſelves: which is the reaſon by Ja neva theLaws of Zaleu> 
wow picaſed che-Locrians,for that he purintotheir heads and bare rhenvinhand:that the 
[000455 >" Spams 4 pe? ind came many times unto him; that ſhe endited andraughr himthoſe 
ws which he penned andgave-nnto them 5 finally,that thete was nor one of them proceeding from 
his head, counſell and invention, Peradventure therefore neceſſary it is tro:deviie cheſs and fuch 
like remedies, and lenitive medicines to meet with thoſe perſons, who are by nature fierceand en- 
vious; bur to.{uch as be of the better ſort, and of a modeſt-and temperate diſpoſition, it would 
not be impertinent and abſurd ro ule cerraine correftions of praiſes in thiscaſe: as forexample 3 
If one haply in our preſence fa! to praiſe us for being he ad, rich.. or in great reputa- 
tion. to pray him not to give ſuch reports of us, bur rather for to commend us if.we bonnd and 
bouncituil, burttull ro none. and profitable romany 3 for info doing, we ſeeme nor to conter prai- 
ſes upon our ſelves, but torransterthem ; not to rake pleaſure inthem that praiſe us, but rather 
tobegrieved and diſpleaſed, that we are nor praiſed for (uch-chingsas we ought, nor as weſhould ; 
as allo to hide the worle qualities under the better, nor ſo- much willing and defirous to be prai- 
ſed, as to, teaclh how it is, mect.5o praiſe * forthis manner of ſpeech ( neitherygirhRone nor bricke 
bed foruihed and walled-this/City, butit you will needs know-how Lhave ir, you ſhalfind 
aat I haye furniſhed ic wich armeyr, horfes, confederates, and allies) ſeemeathyro come nexre and 
tend unto-{uch, a.rule : yea, andthe laying of Pericles toucherh it nearer; for when thehohtre of 
his death now apptoached and thar he was ro.go out of this world. his kinsfolke and familiar friends 
weeping, wailing, and grieving thereat ( as good reaſon was ) called romind and rehearſed the 
| armies 
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-.c that he had conducted,the expeditions which he had made, his puiſhance that he had 
_— _ many victories he had 99 90 what Trophees he had erected, what — 
Cities he had conquered, and laid to the ſeigniory of the Athemans 3/ all which henow.ſhould 
learebehind him : bur he lifting up himſelfe a little, reprovedand blamed:them greatly,for relating 
and ailedging thoſe praiſes which were common to many, and. whereof ſome weremore duets 
©rtunethan to vertue; whiles they omitted and ler paſle the greateſt and moſt beautitull commen-. 
dation of all others,and that which truly and indeed properly belonged uncohim: namely, thar for: 
his ſake there was never any Athenian that put on black, or worea mourning gowne: this exam-' 
ple of his giverh both unto an Orator it he be praiſed toy his cingular eloquence, meanes, and oc- 
cakon to transfer the praile unto his life and manners; andalſo toa warriourand generall Capraine, 
who is had in admirationfor his martiall proweſle, experience, or tortunate ſucceſie in wars, uo. 
Rand rather upon his clemency and juſtice, and thereof freely to diſcourſe, And contariwile againe,, 
when man hath exceſſive praiſes heaped upon hin (as the manner commonly of manyis, by way. 
of flatrery to give thoſe commendations which move envy ) meer it 1s co uſe {uch/aſpeechag 
this : 1140 4 
With gods in heaven above Thave no ſhave, ” 
To them therefore why doſt thou mit compare? 1.9 
But ifthou knowſt me aright, and takeſt me truly tor ſuch an one as Tam, praiſe theſe good parts us 
me ; thatI am uncorrupt and nor overtaken vnrs and briberie ;"thar I am ſober and tempe«: 
rate ;that I am ſen{ible, reaſonable;tull of equity and humaniry; For thenarnre' of envy is willing< 
ly coyeeld unto him that refuſeth the greater praiſes thoſe that be lefle and more modeſt; 'neithey 
Ln eh ſhe of true commendation thoſe who will not admit and'receive falſe and vaine praiſes: 
and therefore men thinke not much to honour thoſe Kings and Princes who are unwilling to be fits 
led gods,or the chiidren of gods, but rather to be incituled either Philadelphi; rhat'is, Kind tobro« 
chers and fifters 3 or Philometoresxthat 1s,Loving to their mothers; or Exergetoi, that is,Berie | 
or elſe Theophiler, that is, Dearely beloved of the gods; which are goodlyand beautifull denomi- 
nations. meet for men and good Princes : like as againe, thoſe who hardly will endurethem, thar 
either in writing or ſpeaking, attribute unto them thename of Sophs,that is, Sages or wiſt'men, 'can 
well abide to hearethoſe who name them Philoſophi, that is, Lovers of 'wildome ; or ſach as fi 
of them, that they profit in the ſtudy of wiſdome, | orgivethem ſuch likeartribute as ismodeſtand 
not ſubjeR to envy 3 whereas theſe ambirious Rhetoricnans and vaine-glotious Sophiſters, who in 
their orations (to.ſhew their learning) expe&t theſe and ſuch like acclatnarionsfrom theiraudirorys 
O divine and angel-like ſpeech ! O heavenly and magnifically ſpoken ! loſe withall thiscommenda, 
tion.as to be aid for to have delivered their mind modeſtly, curreonfly,” and as becommeth civill 
men, Certes, like as they who be loath and take heed to oftend and hurt them that are bleare-eyed 
or otherwiſegiven to the paine and inflammation-'of them, do mingleamong the galatrand 
colours,ſome duskiſh ſhadows 3, evenſo,ſome there be,who in rehearſing rheir own praifes not ab 
together reſplendent and cleare without any mixture atall, bur intermedied with fome imperfe&i- 
ons,defetts, and light faulrs amorg, by that meanes diſcharge themſelves of the heavy loadof envy 
and hatred. Thus Epirews in Homer, giving out glorious words of his wreſtling and buffer-fight, 
vaunting bravely of his valour, P A el. 
As if he would his teene and anger wreake 
; Upon himy and with fiſts his bones all breake, 
Said withall, 
Fit not enough that herein I do vaunt ? 
For other shill in combate I do want, 
Buchaply this manis worthy to be mocked and _— at, who for to'excuſe his arrogant bra 
of :a wreſtlerand champion, bewrayed and confefled that otherwiſe he was burafearetall coward z 
whereas contrariwiſe that man is of judgement,Civill alſo and gracious befides,who alledgerh againſt 
himlelte ſome oblivion or ignorance; ſome ambitious ſpiric, orelſe adefireto heare and leamethe 
Sciences and other knowledge,like as Z/yſſes when he ſaid : 
But loe my mind deſirous was 
To hearken and give eare, 
I'wil'd my mates me to unlooſe, 
T hat 1 might go more neare, 
And againe in another place ; 
Although much better it had been, 
Yet would [ not beleewe : 
But ſee his perſon,and then try 
If gifts he would me give, 
Tobe ſhorr.all forts of faulrs,ſo they be notalrogether diſhoneſt and over-baſe, if they be ſet unto 
praiſes,rid them envy and hatred ; and many otherthere be, who interpoſing a' confeſſion of 
poverty,want of experience.yea,and (beleeve me) their baſe parenraoe, among their praiſes, cauſe 
them thereby ro be lefle odious andenvied. Thus Apathocler, as he fate drinkins unro vonne men 
c : . 4 ) ing unto young 
our of gold and flyer plate right curiouſly wrought, commanded other veflels of ſtone, carrh, 
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-e to be ſet upon the table, ſaying unto them : Lo (quoth he) whar it is to perſe- 
g_—_ raines.and adventure valiantly ? for we intimes paſt made cholepor(po int- 
5no to the earthen veſlels) bur ſee, now we make theſe, (ſhewing the plate ofgold a filver :Jand 
verily ir ſeemed that Agarhocles (by reaſon of his baſe birth and poverty) was brought upin ſome 
porters forge, who afterward became the abſolute Monarch(almoRt)ot all Sicily, Thus it appeareth 
what remedies may be applyed outwardly,to avoid envy,if a manbetorced to ſpeak of himlelf:ocher 
means there : re beſides, inhzrent(after a ſort) eveninthem who be in this wiſe praiſed; and ſuch 
Cato made uſe of, when he ſaidzthat he was envied becauſe he neglected his ownaffairs,and (ate up 
whole nights for the good ſatery of his countrie, Like to which is this ſpeech : 
Wat wiſed me thinks you was in me, 
who cleane exempt / na cares 
From charge and travell, like ſome one, 
who in the army were 3 
A plaine and common ſouldier 
might en'oy within the hoſt 
My fortune with the wiſeft of 
them all that medale mot ? 


watching 


As alſo this other : 
1 doubt ard feare, that of my labours paſt, 
The :hanke 1s goaey, and carried with a blaſt 3 
And yet thoſe paines that now preſented be 
Afreſh, rejeft unneth Twill from me. 
For meyordinarcily beare envy unto thoſe who ſeem to acquire glory gratzs, without any coſt, and 
co come by vertue eafily, like as if they purchaſed houſe or land for a little or nothing ; whereas 
ſeldome or never they envy ſuch as have bought che ſame very dear, with many travels and great 
dangers, And foraſmuch as we ought 1n praiſing of our ſelves to effett not only this;that we ottend 
not the hearers thereby nor procure their envy, but endevour allo toprofit them, and do them 
o0d,as if we ſeemed not to aim at our ſelt-praiſe,burt to ſhoot at ſome other thing:in ſo doing con- 
fider firſt and formoſt when a mans in a vein of prailing himſelf, whether he may do ir by way of 
exhortation,to kindle a zcal,and exerciſe a kind of emulation,and trivefor glory in the hearers;at- 
ret the example of Neſtor,whoin recounting his own proweſs and valiant lervice.encouraged Pa- 
troclus and the other nine gallants and brave Knights,to enter combat and fingle fight with Heftor: 
fot an exhorration which hath word and deed to meet togerher,carrying with it example,with a fa- 
miliar zeal and imitation, is wonderfull quick and lively, it pricketh, provoketh and ftirreth excee- 
dingly, and together with a reſolute courage and ardent affeQion, it carrieth with itthe hope of 
compaſling things very acceſſible and inno wiſe impoſſible : and therefore of the three renowned 
dances andquires in Lacedemor, one which conſiſted of old men, chanted thus : 
The time was, when we gallants were, 
Youthful and hardy, void of feare, 
Another of chidren,ſurgin this wiſe: 
And we one day (hall be both tall and ftrongy 
And farre ſurpaſſe, if that we live ſo long, 
Thethird, namely of youpg men, had this dirty : 
But we are come toproofe, and now at beſt, 
Try who that will, to fight we are now preſt. 
Whetein the law-giver who inſtituted theſe dances, did wiſely and politickly, to propoſe unto 
young men ſuch familiar examples and at hand,evenby thoſe things that were done and executed. 
Yer nevertheleſſe,it iere not amiſſe,otherwhiles to vaunt and to peak highly and magnifically of 
ones ſel,for rodaunt,beardown, repreſs and keep (as it wereunder hand, a bragging and audacious 
fellow,like as N-ſtor himſelfe did again in another place: 
Converſed have [ in my daies, 
with men of better deed 
Thanyou iwis, andyet diſdaine 
they never would my reed, 
Semblably ſaid Ari/orle unto King Alexander: That lawful it was and beſeemingnor only for thoſs 
to have an havghty mind, who had many ſubje&s under them ar their command ; bur ſuch alſo as 
held rrye opinions as touching the gods, And verily theſe points arecommodious forus orher- 
whiles,evenin regard of our enemies.foes,and evil willers,accordirg to that verſe in Homer: 
Children they are of wretched ſires, 
and born to miſ1dventare, 
Whoſe lucke it is my force of armes 
| in battell to encounter, 
Ageſilaws alſo, having ſpeech upona time as touching the King of Perawho uſually was called 
the Grear Monarch : And wherein (quoth he) is that Kivg greater than my ſelfe, if hee be nor 
more juſt and righteous. Epaminondas likewilereplied upon the Lacedzmonians, who had fra- 
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h ive made you give over your accuſtomed ſhort ſpeech, Thus much ofthoſe rules which concerne 
either ourprivate and particularevill willexs, or our publike enemies, _ 

As for our friends and fellow-Citizens, we may likewiſe by uſing fitly 1n time andplace, andas 
thecaſerequirerh haughry language, nor onely take down and cauſe thoſe to vaile bonnet, who 
are over-proud and audacious; but alſo onthe other fide raiſe up and encourage ſuch, as be diſmai. 
ed.aftonied,and beyond mealure timorous. For Cyrus alſo in the mid of batrell and dangers in war, 
was wont to ſpeak bravely, but elſe-where nor, And A»tigonus the younger, Or ſecond of thar 
name, who otherwiſe was in words ſober,modeſt,and nothing proud 3 yet ina bactell at ſea which 
he fought necf the Ile Cos; when one of his triends abour him ſaid a lictle before the medley be- 
gan: See you not, Sir, how many ſhips our enemies have more then we ? Why (quoth he) for how 
many ſhips dott thou reckon me ? And it ſhould ſeemthat Homer was of the ſame mind,and meant 
ſomuch, when he feigneththat{hſſes ſeeing his people affrighted with the hideous noiſe and fear- 
full rempeRt that iſſued our of the gulph Charybdzs called to theix remembrance his ſubrill engine and 
ſingular valour in ſaying thus unto them: 

My friends and mates, this accident 
is not ſo dangerons, 
As when that monſtrous Cyclops he, 
a grant furious, 
{ls turn'd and courſt with mighty force 
about his hollow cave, 
Yet thence we chas'd him by mymit, 
advice, and proweſſe brave, A : 
For this manner of praifing proceederh nor from a glozing and vaine-glorious Orator,nor a vanting 
Sophiſter.nor trom one thatſeekerh applauſe.and clapping ofhands; bur beſeemerh a perſonage who 
pawneth unto his friends,as agage of aflurance and conhdence,his own vertue and tuthciency, For 
a matter this is of great importance and conſequence tending to ſafety in dangerous times, to wit, 
the opinion, reputation and afhance,that we may have of aman In authority, and the experienced 
proweſle of a Captain, Now albeitI have ſufficiently ſhewed before, that ir is neither convenient 
nor ſeemly for a man of State and honour to oppoſe himſelf againſt the glory and praile of another; 
yet neverthelefſe when thecaſe ſo ſtanderh, that a falſe and perverſe commendation doth bring hurt 
and dammage,and byexample inferreth a dangerous imitation of evill things, together with a wic- 
ked purpoſe andlewd intention in matters of great moment, it were not amiſle to repulle the ſame 
back,or rather to divert and turn away the hearer unto better things, and open unto him the diffe- 
rence: for in mine advice,a man may well take content and delight,toſee that men abſtain willingly 
from vice, when they perceive it to be blamed and reproved ; but in heu of condemning it, if they 
hear it commended, and if over and beſides the pleaſure and profit that commonly ir ieemeth to 
bring with it, it be held alſo in honour and repuration,there is not a natureſo happy and blefled,nor 
ſo firong and tout withall,bur ſhe is able to conquer it: and therefore a manof policy and govern- 
ment ought ro make war and fight, not ſo much againſt rhe praiſes of perſons, as of things, in caſe 
they be corrupt ard naught : tor theſe they be thar ſpill and marre our manners, by reaſonthat with 
ſuch praiſes there entreth commonly a will to imitate and follow ſuch diſhoneſt and foule ations, 
as if they were good and ſeemly : but then moſt of all are they detected what they be, and do ap- 
pear intheir colours,whenthey arecompared in oppoſition with true praiſes indeed, Thus itis re- 
porred, that Theodor the TragzdianaCtor,faid upon a time nnto Satyrus a Comicall Player: That 
It was No great marvel]romake the ſpeCtators to laugh,bur rather a matter of wonder to cauſe them 
for to weep and cry: bur (1 raters, vo ſage and wiſe Philoſopher may well ſay thus unto the ſame 
Theodor : Nay (good Sir) it 1s not ſogreat a matter to ſet men a weeping and wailing, burrathet 
ro ſtill and Raytheir ſorrow and lamentation, were anadmirable thing: for if a man praiſe himſeltin 
this ſort, he prohiceth the hearer, and changeth his judgement, Thus did Zexo ſpeake of rhe great 
number of my his ſcholers, who reſorted unto his ſchool: His quire (quoth he) is gret- 
ter then mine, bur yet mine accordeth better, and maketh the ſweeter harmony, Phocien: likewiſe, 
when as Le»ſthenes (till louriſhed and bare agrear name, being demanded by the Rhetoricians who 
uſed to make ſolemn orations, what good himſelfe had ever done to the weal-publike, anſwered 
them 1n this manner : None other (quoth he) bur this, that allthe while I was Lord Generall, avd 
had the conduR of an army,none of you all made ever any funeral! oration, bur interred all your Cir 
tizens who departed this life, inthe ſepulchers and monuments of your anceſtors, Ag for Cr&6? 
when he read theſe verſes containing the Epitaph of Sardarapalu : 
What hath gone down my throat I have, 
27) Wanton ſports remaine, ; 
Which Lady Venus did vouchſafe, 
All elſe I count but vaine. 
Wrote thus againe very wittily and ina pleaſant conceit : 
What daring life I ſtudied have 
and learned, is my gaine, 
The til which muſes then me gave, 
arll nought elſe I retaiy, 
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For ſuch manner of praile as this, is excellent, honelt and profitable, reaching men to love, eſteem 
and admire ſuch things as be commodious and expedient,and not thoſe that are vaine and tuperflu- 
ous 3 and therefore this advertiſement ought to be ranged with the reſt before ſpecified. as tonching 
the ſubje& argument now 1 queſtion, _ ; 7 | | T: 

It remaineth now by order and courſe according as the preſent theam in hand requireth,and 6vr 
diſcourſe admoniſheth us, to declare how every man may avoid this importunare and nnſealonable 
ſelfe-praiſe : for ſurely ro ſpeak of a mans ſelte,hav ing ſeife-love as a commodious torr from whence 
it iſueth,ſeemerh many times to lay wait andgive the aflavit evenunto them who 2re of all ethers 
moſtmodelt and farthelt from vain-giory, And like as one precepr of health there is, to flie and 
ſhunne alrogerher unwholſome tracts and contagious, Cr at leaftwiſe ro take heed ot them mot 
carefully if a man be in them ; even ſo there be certainedangerous times and {lippery places, which 
one ſhall flide and fall into upon the lealt occaſion in tne wor.d, by raſhly ipeaking of him- 
ſeife. For firſt and formolt, thole who are by nature ambitious, when they hear anocher mai 
prailed, commonly (as it hath been laid before) advance torward to talk of themielves, and then 
anon this humour of ſelfe-praile being once provoked and rickled (as it were) with anitch, a cer- 
rainedet:re and furious appetite of glory which hardly can be held in, takerh hold of them, etpe- 
cialy if the party who 1s prailed before them be bur equall or inferior ro them in merit : for like 
as they whoare hungry havethe greater appetite, and are provoked more to eat, when they lee 
others fall ro their meat before them ; even ſo the praiſe of another inflameth the jealonhe of 
thoſe who be given tothe greedy deſire of honour rad glory.Secondly. tbe recicall and diſcourſe of 
thoſe things which have been haply executed, and to a mans minde, drive many menintoa brave 
yaunting, torthe joy that they conceive in relating the ſame : for aſter they bee once fallen into a 
narration of their victories atchieved in warre, or the enterpriſes which chey have fortunately ma- 

ed intheir ſoveraign government of State, or their a&tions and affaires performed under other 
chiefe Rulers and Commanders, or oft the ſpeeches which they have made to great purpoſe, and 
good ſuccefle and commendation, they cannot contein and hold themſelves : to which kind of 
vaunting and ſpeaking of ones lelte, we ſee thoſe are molt ſubjet who are warriours and ſerve 
eſpecially at ſea 3 likewile this hapneth uſually unto ſuch who are come from the Courrs ot migh- 
ty Princes, or from thoſe places where there hath been exploited ſome great ſervice : for in ma- 
king mention of Princes and grand Seignieurs, they cannot chuſe bur enterlace ordinarily among, 
ſome ſpeeches which thoſe Porentates have delivered to their commendation; and therein they 
doe not think thar they praiſe themlelves, but recite onely the commendab'e teſtimonies that 
others have given out of them: and verily-ſuch as theſe, bee of opinion that the hearers pet- 
ceiverhem not, when _ recount the embracements, greetings, ſalucations, and favours whi. h 
Kings, Emperours, and ſuch great Potencates have beſtowed upon them ; as if forſooth they 
rehearſed not their own ſelte-praiſes, but thecourtefies and demonſtrations ofthe bounty and hu- 
maniry of others ; whereot every one of us ought moſt fully and warily to look unto our ſelves 
when we praiſe any one,that the ſaid praiſes be pure ard (incere, void of ſuſpition, that we do nor 
relpe& and aim at an oblique ſelfe-love, and ipeech of our own ſelves, for feare leſt wee make the 
commendation of Patroclz, as it is in Homer, a covert, colour and pretence of our own praiſe, 
and by commending others cunningly, praiſe our own ſelves, Moreover. all the ſorts of blames 
and reprehenſons of others, are otherwhiles very dangerous, cauſing thoſe to go out of the way 
and ſtumble, who are never (© little ſick of vaine glory ; into which malady o!d folkemany times 
incurre, and namely,when they breake out into the reproofe of their youngers. finding favir with 
theirlewd manners and faſhions, for then in blaming others, they fallto magnifying themſelves, as 
it in times paſt they had done wonders,in compariſon of thoſe things which now they condemn:and 
verily ſuch as they be we ought rogive place unto, incaſe they be not onely for age, bur alſo inre- 
gard of their vertue and reputation venerable: for this manner of rebuke is not unp:ofitable.bur bree- 
deth inthoſe who are chaſtiſed by rhem,a great defire andemulation withall to atteinunto the like 
place of honour and dignity, Bur as for our ſelves, we ought to take heed and beware how we erip Or 
tread awry in this caſe;itor the manner of blaming our neighbors. being as it is otherwiſe vcry odious 
andalmoſt intolerable,and which hath need of great caution and warineſſe he that minds his proper 
po with the blame of another, and ſeekerh glory by his infamy, cannot chuſe bur be cxceeding 

atefull and unſupportable. as it he hunted after renown ard hononr by the reproachfuil and diſho- 
nourable parts ofhis neighbours, Furthermore,as they who naturally are enclined and diſpoſed to 
laughter, are to avoid ard decline the ticklings and ſoit handling jn thoſe parrs of the body that are 
molt ſmoorh;ſleecke andrender, which ſoon yielding and relenting to thoſe Vgh: rouches, ſtirreup 
and provoke immediarely that paſſion of laughing ; even ſo this caveat and advertiſement would be 
given unto ſuch as paſſionately begivento this defire of glory, that they abfiein frompraifing them- 
lelves.at what time asthey be collauded by others: for a man that heareth himlte praiſed, ovghr 
indeed robluſh for ſhame, and not with a bold and ſhameleſle face to hearken thereto, nay, be 
ſhould do well to mm thoſethat report ſome great matter of him,rather then to finde faulr for 
ſaying roolirtle, and nor praiſ'ng him ſufficiently ; a thing iwis thatmany mendo, who are ready 
of themſelves ro prompt and ivgeeſt, yea and to infer:e other magnanimous fats and pro- 
weſles, ſo far forth that chey marre all, aſwell the praiſe that they give themſelves, as the lau- 
dabie reftimoniall of others, And 1 affure you many there be who flatteting themſelves, tickle and 
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putfc up cheir own CONCeIts with nothingelſe but wind ; others again apon a malicious intent. lay. 
ing ſome petty praile as 1t WCTC a bait for them to bite at, draw them on thereby to fall into their 
own commendation : ſomealſo you ſhall have who to that purpoſe will keep a queſtioning with 
them, and propoſe cerraine demands for the nonce to train chem wichin their toile, andall co hare 
themore matter that they might ſoon after laugh at, Thus in Menandey the glorious ſ{ouldier made 
good port, being demanded of one, | 

| DB MAND. Good Sir how came you by this wound and ſcay ? 
YouLDIER, By dint of Javelin lancedfrom afar, 
DEMAND. But how ? for Geds ſake how ? let ws all know : 
SOUuLDIER. AT awalldid ſcale I caught this blow, 
But well I ſee whiles that I do my beſt 
This to relate, theſe make of me a jeſt, 
And therefore in all theſe caſes,a man ought to be as wary as poſhibly hecan, that he neither him- 
ſelfe break out in his own praiſes,ner yet bewray his weaknefle andfolly by ſuch interrogatories;and 
that he may in the beſt and molt abſolute manner take heed therero,and ſave himſelfe from ſuch in- 
conveniences, the readieſt way is to obſerve orhers neerly that loyeto be praiſers of themſelves; 
namely,to call ro mind and repreſent unto their own remembrance, how diſpleaſant and odions 4 
thing it is to all the world,and that there is orcan beno other ſpeech ſo upſavory,tedious & irkſome 
to heare: tor ſuppoſe that we are not able to ſay that we ſuffer any otherharme at their bands, who 
praile themſelves, yet we doe all that we can to avoid ſuch ſpeech; we make ſhift ro be delivered 
trom it, and haſten all that we may to breath our ſelves, as if it werea heavy burden, which ofic 
ſeife and the own nature overchargeth us, inſomuch as it is troubleſome and intolerable even to 
flarterers.paraſites, and needy imel-tealts in that neceffity and indigence of theirs, to hear a rich man, 


a Prince,a Governour,or a King to praiſe himlelfe : nay,they give out thatthey pay the greateſt por- 
tion of the ſhort, when they mult have patience cogive eare to ſuch vanities ; like to that Jeſterin 
Menarder, who breakerh our intotheſe words, 

Heekilleth me when at his board I fit, 

And with his cheer I fatter am no whit, 

But rather pine away, you may be ſure, 

When ſuch baldjeſts to heare I muſt endure, 

And yet as wiſe and warlikg as they ſeem . 

A brarging fool and lewd ſot I him deem. | 
For conſ:dering that weare wont to ſay thus,nor onely againſt ſonldiers and glorious upſtarrs newly 
erriched, whole manner is to make much of their painted ſhearhs, pouring ont brave and proud 
diſcovries ; bur alſo againſt Sophiſters,Rheroricians and Philoſophers, yea mat oreat Caprains.p 
up with arrogancy and preſumption,and ſpeaking big words of themſelves : If we would call to re- 
membrance that a mans own proper prailes be accompanied alwaies withthe diſpraiſes of others, 
and that the end commonly of 1uch vaine glory is ſhame and infamyzalſo,that rediouineſſe unto the 
hearers, is (as D-woſ#henes ſaith) the reward,andnot any opinion to be repured ſuch as they ſay,we 
would bemore jparie and forbear to ſpeak ſo much of ourielves, unleſs ſome greater profit and ad- 
vantage might a:terwards grow either to us, or to the heaters in place. 
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bat Paſſions and Maladies be worſe, thoſe of the 
Soule, or thoſe of the Body ? ' 


The Summary. 


f ho 75 preſent queſtion upon which Plurarch hath framed this declamation,whereof there remaineth 
extart in our hands but one little parcell, hath been of long time diſcuſſed and debated among men; 
the greater is our damage and detriment, that we have here no deciſion, nor a more ample reſolution of it 
by ſo excellent a Philoſopher as he was: but ſeeing that this loſſe cannot be recovered;let us ſecke forthe 
cleerirg of all this matter in other authors ; but priacipallyznthoſe,who ſearch d:eply to the wery bottom, 
for to diſcover the ſource of all the maladies of the ſouleginſtead of ſuch writers who have treated of moral 
Philoſophy, according to the deftrine and light of nature, onely accompanted with precepts ont of her ſchool» 
and have not touched the point but ſuperficially, as being ignorant what 15 originall and hereditary cor- 
ruption 3 what is ſiane 3 how it entred firſt into theworld; what are the greateFt impreſſions, aſſaults, ef- 
ett, aud what isthe end ard reward thereof, But to come imto this fragment, our Author arrer he had 
ſhewed that man of allliving creaturesis moſt miſerable, declareth wherein theſe humane miſerics ought 
to be corſfpedered; and proveth with-l!that the diſeaſes of the ſoul are more dangerous than the ſe of the bo- 
ay, for that they be mere in number. and the ſame exceeding different, hard to be known and incurable, 
as evidently it is to be ſeen in effett, that thoſe who are afflitled with ſuch Maladies, have their judge” 
mc "t d-pravedardo vertarned, refuſing remedy with the loſſe of reft andrepoſe, and a ſingular plenſure 
W/.1c,) they take to d [cover their nnqzizuneſs p anxiety and mi ſery, 
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bat P affions and Maladies are worſe, thoſe of the 
Sowule, or thoſe of the Body. 


*awO ME R having viewedand conſidered very wel the ſundry ſorrs of living creatnresmor- 
tall, compared alſo one kind with another, as well in the continuance as the converſation 
C and manner of their life, concluded in the end with this exclamatiob, 
Lo how of creatures, allone earth 
which walk and draw their wind, 
More miſerable none there are, 
nor wretched than mankind, 
Artributing unto man this unhappy ſoveraignty,thathe-hath the ſuperiority in all miſeries wharſo- 
ever : bur we ſetting this down for aſuppoſition ranted already, that mancarrieth the vitory,and 
ſurpaſlerh all others tor his infortunity, and is already declared and pronounced the moſt unhappy 
wretch of all living creatures,will ſet in hand co compare him with his own (elte, in a certaine con- 
ference of his proper calamities that follow him;and that by dividing him, nor in vain and unfruit- 
fully,bur very pertinently,and to good purpoſe, into the ſoul and the body,to che end that we may 
learn and know thereby, whether we live more miſerably inregard of our touls,or ourſelves, that 
is toſay,our bodies : tor a diſeaſe in our body is engendred by nature 3 bur vice and finne inthe ſoul 
isfirſt 2n ation, but afterwards þecommeth a paſſion thereof: ſorhar it is no ſmall conſolation,bur 
maketh much for the contentment of our mind, to know that the worle is curable, and the lightes 
isth# which cannot be avoided, ; ; 

The Fox in e£ſ»pe pleading upon atime againſt the Leopard, as touching the variety of colonrs 
in their skins, after that the Leopard had ſhewed her ody, which to the eye and in outward 
appearance was well marked and beſet with faire ſpots, whereasthe Foxes skin was tawvy, foule 
and ill-favoured to ſeeto : Burtyou (quorth he) fir Judge, if you look within, ſhall find me more 
ſpotted and divers coloured, then that Leopard there ; meaning the crattand ſubrilty which hee 
had torurnand change himſelfe in divers forts, as need required ; after the ſame manner ler us 
ſay within our ſelves : O man, thy body breederh and bringeth forth many maladies and paſſi- 
ons naturally of it ſelfe, manyalſoit receiverh and entertaineth comming from withour, bur if 
chon wilt anatomize and openthyſelfe, chou ſhalr find within, a fave, an ambry, nay, a fore- 
Houſe and treaſurie (as Democritzs ſaith) of many evils and maladies, and thoſe of divers and 
ſundry ſorts, not entring and running in from abroad, bur having their originall ſources ſprin- 
ging our of the ground, and home-bred, the which vice abundant, rich and plenteous in paſſi- 
ons putreth forth, Now, whereas the diſeaſes that poſſeſſe the body and the fleſh, are diſcove- 
zed and known by their imflammations and red colour, by pulſes allo or beating of the arteries, 
and namely, when the viſage is more red or pale than cuſtomably itis, or when ſome extraordi- 
nary hear of laſſirude, without apparent caufe, bewraieth them : contrariwile, the infirmitits 
and maladies of the ſoule are hidden many times unto thoſe that have them, who never thinke 
that they be ficke and ill ateaſe ; and in this regard worſe they be, for that they deprive thepati- 
ents of the ſenſe and feeling of rheir ſickneſle : for the diſcourſe of reaſon, whiles it is ſound and 
whole, feeleth the maladiesof the body 3 bur asfor the diſeaſes of the ſoule, whiles reaſon her ſeife 
is fick, ſhe hath no judgement at all of that which ſhee ſuffererh, for the ſelfe ſame that ſhonid 
Judge is diſeaſed ; and we are to deem and eſteem, that the principall and greateſt malady of the 
ſoule is folly, by reaſon whereof vice, being remedilefſe and incurable in many, is cohabirant in 
them, liveth and dieth with chem:for the firſt degree and very beginning of acure,is the knowledge 
of a diſeaſe, whichleaderh and direterh the patient to ſeek for help ; but he who will not beleeve 
that he is amifle or fick, not knowing what he hath need of, alrhough a preſent remedy were 
oftered unto him, will refuſe and rejze&t the ſame, And verily, among thoſe diſeaſes which 
afflift the body, thoſe are counted wort which takeaman with aprivation of ſenſe ; as lerhar- 
gies, intolerable Head-ach, or Phrenfies, Epilepfies or Falling evils, Apoplexies and Feavers 
ardent ; for theſe burning Agues many times augment their heat ſo much, that they bring a 
manto the loſle of his right wits,and ſotrouble the ſenſes, as it were in a muhcall inrumenc,thac 

They ftirre the ftrings at ſecret root of heart, 
Which touched ſhould not be, but lie apart, 

Which is the reaſonthar praQtitioners in phyſick defire and wiſh in the firſt place, thara man were 
not fick ar all, bur if he be fick, that hee bee nor ignorant and ſenſlefſe alrogerher of his dileate ; a 
thing that ordinarily befalleth co all choſe who be {ick in mind:for neither wirlefſe fools,nor difſo- 
luteand looſe perſons.ne yer thoſe who be unjuſt and deale wrongfully ,think that they do amiſs and 
finne 3 vay, ſome of them are perſwaded that they do right well, Never was there man yer, who e- 
ſteemed an ague robe healch, nor the phrhiſick or conlumprion to be a good plight and habir ot the 
body, nor that the gour inthe feet was good foormanſhip, ne yet that to be ruddy and pale or ye!- 
low, was all one, yet you ſhall have many who are diſeaſed in minde, to call hattineſſe and choler 
valance; wanton love.amity ; envy, emulation; and cowardiſe, wary prudence, Moreover, they 
that be bodily fick, ſend for the phyſicians(becanſe they know whereof they (and inneed)for _ J 
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diſeaſes 3 whereas the other avoid and ſhun the ſage Philoſophers 3 for hey thinke verily, 

Gn o well when they fault mot, Upon this reaſon we bold,chat the ophhalmy,that is to 
ſay, the inflammation of bloud-ſhorren eles,lsa lefſe malady.than Maniathat is to ſay,rage and fu- 
rious madneſſe;2nd that the goutin the feet is nothing ſo bad asthe phrenhe,which 1s an inflamma- 
cion or impoliume bred in the brain; forthe one of theſe patients tinding himſelte diſeaied, crieth 
out for pain,and callerh for the phyſician, and no ſooneris he come, bur he ſheweth him bis diſea- 
ſed eiefor to drefſe and anvint, he holdeth forth his veine for to be opened, and yieldeth urco him 
his headtobe cvred ; whereas you ſhall heare Lady Agave 1n the Tragzdies, ſo farre tranſpyreed 
out of all ſenſe and underftanding(by reaſon of her raging fit)that ſhe kney not thoſe perſons which 
were moſt deare and entire unto her ; for thus ſhe {aith : 

Thx little one here newly kill'd, 

And cut in pieces in the field, 

From hils we bring to dwelling ers 

How happy, O, hath beenonr chaſe | Nr : 
As for him who is fick inbody,preſemtly res thereto, he laies him down _ his pallet, orta- 
keth his naked bed, he eaſeth himlelteall char he can,and is content and quier all the whilethax the 
phyſician hath him incure3 but peradventure if he tumble and rofle in his bed, fling and caſt off his 


* Clothes, by reaſon that his body 15 tormented with ſome grievous hot fit, no ſooner Rirreth he ne- 


verſo lirtle,bur one or other that Randeth or htterh by to rend him,is ready to ſay gently unto him: 
Poore ſoul be quiet, feare noxe ill, 
Deare heart in bed, ſee thos lie ſtill. 

Heftaieth and keepeth himdown, that he ſhall nor (tart andleap our of his bed: but contrariwiſe, 
thoſe that be ſurpriſed with the paſſions of the ſoule, at ſuch a time be moſt buſie, then they, be leaf 
inrepoſe and quiet 3 for their violent morions be the cauſes moving their ations, and their paſſions 
arethe vehement fits of ſuch motions:this is the cauſe that they wil notlet the ſoulro be ar reſt,buc 
bur even then when as a man hath moſt need of patience, filence and quiet retrair, they. draw him 
moſt of all abroad intothe openaire; thenare diſcovered ſoonelt his cholerick Cons, bis opinio- 
native and contentious humours, his wanton love and his grievous ſorrowes, enforcing him to 
commit many enormities againſt the lawes, and to ſpeak many words unſeaſonably, and nor befi- 
tins the time, nl 

Like as therefore much more perilous is the tempelt at ſea, which impeacherh and putteth back 
a ſhip, that it capnot come into the harbour to ride at anchor, than that, which will nor ſuffer ir 
ro get out of the haven, and make ſaile in open ſca ; even ſothole rempeſtuous paſſions of the ſoul 
ate more dangerous which will nor permit to be at reſt, nor to ſertle his diſcourſe ot reaſon once 
troubled,but overturneth ir upfide downzas being disturniſhed of Pilots and cables, not wel ballai- 
ſed inthe Rorm,wandring to and fro without a guide and ſteers-man, carried maugre into raſh and 
dangerous courſes,ſo long until intheend it falleth into ſome ſhipwrack,and where it overthrow- 
eth the whole life,in ſuch ſort that in regard of thele reaſons and others ſembable,I conclude, that 
worſe it is tobe ſoul-ſick, than diſeaſed in body 3 for the bodies being fick, ſuffer only, bur the 
ſoules if they be ſick, borh ſuffer and do alſoamifle. To prove this, what need we further to pat- 
ticularize and alledge for examples many other paſſions, conſidering that the occafion of this pre- 
ſent time is ſufficient to admoniſh us thereof, and to refreſh our memorie ? See you nor this oreat 
mulritude and prefle of people thrafting andthronging here abouc the Tribunall and common place 
ofthe City 3 rhey arenor all aſſembled hicher to 1acrifice to the Turelar gods, Protectors of their 
native Countrey, nor to participate in common the ſame Religion,and ſacred ceremonies of divine 
ſervice 3 they are not all met here together for to offer an oblation unto Jupiter Aſtrexs, out of 
the firſt fruits of Lydia, and ro celebrate and ſolemnize in the honour of Bacchws, during theſe holy 
nights, his feſtivall cevels with dances,masks and mummeries accuſtomed : bur like as by yearly ac- 
ceſſe and anniverſarie revolutions, the torcible vigour of the peſtilence returneth for to irritate and 
provoke all Aja; ſothey reſorthither to entertain their ſuirs and proceſſes inlaw to follow their 
pleas 3 and a world here 1s of affairs, like to many brooks and rivulers which run all at once into 
one chanvell and main ſtream ; ſo they are met intheſame place, which is peſtered and filled withan 
infinice mulcitude of people, to hurt themſelves and others, From what Fevers or cold, agne-fits, 
proceed theſe effeQs ? trom what renſions or remiſſions, augmentations or diminutions ? from what 
diftemperature of heat, or overſpreadivg of cold humours comes all this ? If you ask of every ſe- 
verall cauſe here in ſuir, as if they were men and able to anſwer you from whence it aroſe, how it 
grew, and whereupon it came and firit began ; you ſhall find that one matter was engendred, by 
ſome wilfull and prond anger 3 another proceeded from a troubleſome and litigious ſpirit 3 and a* | 
third was cauſed by ſome unjuſt defire and unlawfull luſt, 
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T be Precepts of Wedlocke. 
'The Summary. 


E have here.a mixture and medley of rules for married folke, who in the perſons of Pollianus aus 
V Eurydice, 4re tanght their mutual daty: upan which argument needleſſe it is to d:ſcourſe as 
large,conſidering that the whole matter i: ſer out particularly,and tendeth to t his point : That both at thi 
beginning, int ſequel alſo and continuation of marriage,an and mife ought to ofſiſt, ſupport, andlawe 
one another with a ſingle heart and affettion, farre removed from diſdainfull pride, violence, vanity, and 
filthineſſe ? the which 42 ſpecified and compriſed in45. Articles; hawbeit in ſuch ſort that there be ſome of 
thoſe precepts, which ſavonr of the coruption of thoſe trmes, bewr aging the inſufficiency of humane wiſe- 
dame. unleſs it be lig htned with. Gods trmth. We ſee alſo inthis:Treatiſe, more particalar advertiſements 
appropriate to both parties, touching their devoir as well at home as abroad; and all enriched with natatle. 
{militudes and excellent examples, In ſumme, if theſe precepts following-be well weighed ardprattiſcd, 
they are able ta make mans life much mare eaſic and commodious thas it is, But Plutarch ſheweth ſof- 
ficiently by the thirtieth rule, how hard a matter it is toretaine each axe in their ſeverall duty 3 and that... 
in manner all do regard and looks upon things with another eie, than they ought. However it be, theſe 
perſons whom vertue hath linked and joined together in matrimouy,may finde here whereby to profit 3 and 
ſo much the more,for that they have one leſſon,which natural equity and conſcience pmtteth them in mind: 
of every day, if they will enter never ſo little into themſelves, which brlag joined 'with the command: = 
ments of the heaventy wiſedome, it cannot be but husband and wife ſhall live in contemt ment and bleſſed 
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Pr.uTarRca to PorLtIanus and Eukvy- 


DICE, ſendeth greeting. 


, Frer the accuſtomed ceremoniall link of marriage in this conntry, which the Prieſteſs of Ceres 
hath pur upon youzincoupling you both together in one bed-chamber, I ſuppoſe that rhis 
diicourſe of mine, commung as it dothto favonrize and ſecond this bond and conjun&tion 
of yours,in furniſhing you with good leflons and nuprial wiſe advertiſements,wil not beun- 
profitable,bur ſound,very fitting and conformableto the cuſtomarie wedding ſong obſerved in thele 
arts. Themuſficians among other tunes that they had with the hehe one kind of note 
which they called vt 1sas much to fay as Leap-mare; having this opinion that ir ftir- 
red and provoked ſtallions to.cover mares, Bnt of many beaurifull and good diſcourſes which Phi- 
loſophie afforderh untous, onethere is which deſerveth no lefle to bee eſteemed than any. other, 
by which ſhee ſeeming to enchant and charm thoſe who are come together ro live all the daies 
of their life in mucuall ſociety, maketh them to be more buxome, kinde, traQtable, and pliable 
one tothe other, Therefore I have made a certain collection of ſuch rules and precepts which 
your ſelves have hearl already ottencines, being both of you trained up and nouriſhed in the u- 
dy of Philoſophy ; and reduced them al in tew words co certain principal! heads and arricles, to 
the end that they might be moreealily remembred : the which I ſend as a common preſent to you 
both, beſeeching withall the Muſes, that they would vouchſate in your behalfe, and for your 
owne fake to afſift and accompany the goddefle Yen ; foraſmuch as their office is ro make 2 
ood conſonance and accord in marriage and houſe-keeping, by the meanes of reaſon and 
| de Philoſophicall, no lefſe than to ſer in tune a lute or harp, or any mukicall in- 
ſtrumenr, 
1x Andto _ withall: This isthe reaſon that our ancients ordeined, that the image of Vexzxs 
ſhould be placed jointly with that of Mercwry, as giving us thereby to underſtand,that the delight 
and pleaſure of marriage,had need eſpecially to be maintained with good language and wile ſpee- 
ches: they uſed toſer alſo with theſe rwo images, the Graces, and Goddefle of Eloquence, Lady 
Piths, that is, Perſwaſion, intending thereby, that thoſe ſolke whom rhe bond of matrimony had 
linked together, might obrein what they defired one at the others hand gently and by faire means, 
not by debate, chiding and brawles, | 
2 Solos gave order and commanded that the new-wedded bride ſou!d eat of a Quince before 
that ſhe came in bed wich her bridegroom 3; Ggnifying covertly in mine opinion by this dark cere- 
mony. thar firſt and above all, the grace proceeding from the mouth, to wit, thebreath and the 
voice ought to be (eet, pleaſant,and agreeable inevery reſpeR, 
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3 Inthe Countrie of Beoria,the cuſtome was upon the wedding day when the nupriall vaile wag 
pa over the bride, for to ſeralſo upon her heada chapler made of wild preckie Spirach branches, 
tor that this plant our ofa molt ſharp and pricking thorn, purxerh forth a mot pleaſant and dele. 
able fruit; even ſo, the wedded wite in caſe her husband do not reject and flie her company, for 
the firſt difficulties and troubleſome inconveniences incident to marriage, ſhall bring unto him af. 
rerwards, a ſweet and amiable ſociety ; bur they that cannor endure at firſt the jarres and quar. 
rels of their young wives, whom they married virgins, may tor all the world be reſembled to thoie 
whogive away Iipe grapes from themſelves to others, becauſe they be ſowre before they are ripe ; 
ſemblably. manynew wedded wives, who takea dildain to their husbands by reaſon of ſome de- 
bates and encounters at the firt, do much like unto thoſe who having abidden the ſting of the Bee, 
calt away the hony-comb our of their hands, It behooverh therefore new-matried folk, to take 
heed eſpecially in the beginning, that they avoid all occafions of diflention and offence giving; 
conſidering this with themſelves, and ſeeing daily that the pieces of woodden veſſels which . 
arenewly joined andgJued rogerher.atthe firſt are loon disjoined, and go aſunder again upon the 
leaſt occahon inthe world, bur after that in continuance of timethe joint is Rrongly ſerled, and 
ſoundly confimed, a man Gall hardly part and ſeparate one piece from another, with fice, or iron 
edged too], | g 

*ge And like as fire kindleth ſoon and catcheth a flame if it meet with light ubble, chaffe,orthe 
haire of an hare, bur ir quickly gceth out again, if there be not put thereto ſome matter or fewell 
anon, which may both hold in and alſo maintaine and feed the tame; even ſo,we are to think that 
the love of young wedded perſons,whuch 1s enflamed and fer on fire by youth, and the beauty. of 
the body onety, 1s not firm and durable, unleſs it be ſurely founded upon the contormity of good 
and honeſt manners;and take hold of wiſedome,whereby it may engender a lively affe&tion and re- 
ciprocall diſpoſition oneroward the other, : 

5 Fiſhes are ſoon caught and taken up by baits made of empoiſoned paſte, or ſuch like medi- 
cines.but their meat is naught and dangerous to be eaten ; ſemblably, choſe women who compound 
certain love-drinks,or device other charms and ſorceries for to give their husbands, and think by 
ſuch allurements ot pleaſure, co have the hand and command over them, iris all ro nothing, thar 
afterwards in theirlite together, they ſhall find them to be blockiſh,” fooliſh, and ſenſlefle compa- 
nions, Thoſe men whom Circe the famous ſorcerefle enchanted with her witchcraft, did her no 
pleaſure,neither ſerved they her inany ſtead, being transformed as they were into Swine and Aﬀes; | 
whereas ſheloved and affected entirely and exceedingly #lyſſes, an ihgenious man, and who con- 
verſed wiſely with her ; bur ſuch wives as had rather be miltrefles and over-rule their doitiſh hus- 
bands.than obey them that be wiſe and men of under{tanding,may very properly be compared unto 
them,who chuſe rather to lead and conducthe blind, than to be guided by thoſe that ſee, andto 
follow them that have knowledge, Theſe women will never deleeve that Pafphae being a Kings 
wife loved a Bull,notwirhſtanding they ſee ſome wives that cannot endure their husbands, if they 
be any thing auſlere,grave,ſoberand honeſt, bur they abandon and give themſelves over more wil- 
lingly to accompany with ſuch as be compoſed altogether ot luxurious looſeneſle, of filthy lutt and 
voluptuouſneſle, like as if they were dogs or goats, 

6 Somemen there be o tender, feeble, and effeminate, rhat being not able to mount up theic 
horſe-backs as they Rtand,teach them to ſtoop and reſt upon their knees, that they may ger upon 
them; andeven ſo you ſhall find divers husbands, who having eſpouted rich wives,/and deſcended 
of noble Houles.never ſtudy ro make them better,bur keep down their wives,and hold them under, 
being perlwaded char they ſhall rule them the berter when they are thus humbled and brought 
low 3 whereas indeed they ſhould as well maintain the dignity of their wives, as regard and ke 
the juſt ſtature and height oftheir horſes,as well inthe one as the other,make uſe of the bridle. 

We ſee that the Moon,the farther that ſhee is from the Sun, the brightbr ſhee ſhinerth.and is 
more clear, & when ſheapproacheth neer unto his raies and beams,ſhe loſeth her light and is dark- 
ned;buta chaſt,honeſt and wile woman mult do clean contrary, for ſhe ovght to bemott ſecn with 
her husband, andit he be away, to keepcloſe and hold her ſelfe wichin houſe, 

8 Ir was notwellſaid of Herodotus;>That a woman cafterh off her pudicity,whenſhe putrerh off 
her ſmock or inner garment ; for clean contrary it isin achaſte and ſober matron,for inſtead there- 
of ſhe putterth on ſhamefaſineſs and honeſty ; and the greateſt figne of all other that marricd folke 
do Jove reciprocally is this, when they have moſt reverence and ſhamefaſt regard one to the 
other, 

9 Like as if one take two ſounds that accord together, the baſe is alwaies more heard and the 
ſong isaſcribed to it ; evenſo in an houſe well ordered and governed, all goes well which is done by 
the conſent of both parties ; butevident it is and apparent,that the condu&,counſell and direction 
of the husband is that which effeRerh ir, 

10 TheSunne upon atime (as the fable goeth) had the viRtory over the northern winde 3 for 
when the ſaid wind blew forcibly upon a manand with the violence of its blafſts.did wharir could 
ro drive his«Joake or upper garment from off his ſhaulders, the man firived (o much the more to 
hold It onand keep itcloſe abour him; bur when the Sun came to be hot after the ſaid wind was 
laid,and ſer the manin exceeding heat by his beams.he was glad to throw off his ſaid cloak;yea and 
fecling himſelf ro burn wich heat,pur oft his coar,ſhirt and al ; and evenſemblably do the moſt par 
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of women, for when they perceive chat their husbands by their authority, and perforce will take 
from them cheir ſuperfluous delights and vain pleafrires,they firive again and make reſiftance,and are 
offended and diſcontented therewith 3 bur when as contrariwile they come unto them with gencle 
remon{trances and mild perſwafions,then of themſelves they will be'contenc peaceably tolay thegt 
nd endure all with patience, ob 
_ Caro deprived a ” erg of Roxue Of his honourable placesfor thatin thepreſence of his owh 
davghrer, hekiſſed his: wife, 1 cannorfimaply commend this act of his, for it ſayoured peradventure, 
roo much of ſeverity and tigour: bur if it be (as nodoubt it is) an unſeemly Fohrfor man and wiſe 
co kiſſe;clip, embrace, atd ule dalliance together in the preſence of others ; how can it chuſe bur be 
more ſhamefull and uvfeemly ro chide, braule, ahd taunt one atiothet before firangers ? and when 
a man hath plaied, ſpotted, and uſed Ive delights infecret wich his wife, afteriyards in opch place 
to chetk, rebuke, nip and gird at her with ſpighrfull ſpeeches 1n theface of the world 2 | 
12 Like as amirrovt or looking-elafle garuiſhed with gold and precious ſtones, ſerveth tono 
purpoſe, if ir do nor repreſent tothelife, rhe face of him or her that looketh intoir ; no pee YA 
E 


woman wotth oughr (be ſhe otherwiſe never ſo rich) upleſle E conform and rang her. { 
her life, her manners and condition ſytable in all ceipe&s to het hysband, A falſe,mir our Ir id 
goqd fornothing, that ſhewetha ſad and heavy countenahce to him who is merry.and jocund, a 


contrariwiſe, which reſemblerh a glad and ſmiling viſage; to one whs js mas bg angry, and 
diſcontehr ; evenſo abad woman 15 ſhe,and a very untoward piece,who when her i def- 
rons to ſolace himſelfe and bemerry indiporting with her, frownerh and lookerh dogeedly updes 
the browes,and on the other fide, when ſhe ſeeth him amuſed ww ferrous marters, apd 1p a deep ſtu- 


a iowre plumme and inpleaſant yoke-fellow,16 the orhes bewraietha woman rhar {erierh light by 
the affe&tions of her band ; wheteas indeed befitting it were, that as (by the ſaying.of Geome- 
Vi of c5, bar according to the motions of the 

taker of the ſports, ſerious affaires, ſad countenance, deep thoughts, ard (miling Jocks of her 
husband, | hone rag gy 

13 They that rakeno pleaſure, not cannor away that their wives do eat and dripkfreely with 
them at therable in their Gght, doe as much as teach them hoy to cram themſclyes and fill thei 
gorge apart when they be alone 3 evenſo they that will nor vauchlate. to live mercily, and be plea- 
{ant with their wives,nor can abideto diſport and laugh privately with them, teach them the-xeady 
way to ſeek theirpleaſures and their delightsby chemielves, - | 

14 The Kings of Perſia at their ordinary meals haye cheir Queens or eſpoyſed wives tohir by 
them at the board, but when they lift co be merrie indeed, and carrouſe luſtily unll rhey be drunk 
they ſend them awayto their chambers, and call for their concubines, finging wenches, and muſicall 
rruls in their place ; * I cancommend them yet for ſo doing, inthat they would nor have their own * Plararch 
lawfull wives to be parrakers of their drupkenneſſe and Jicentious looſenefſe, Ifrheretore ic chance Ijin fmnel- 
that ſome private perſon abandoned to his own pleaſures, untaught, and given to lewd conditions, cornprion in 
chance to do a fault in abuſing himſelfe,either with his Paramour, or his wives chamber-maid, his me: 
wife muſt not be angry tor rhematrer.and frown at him for ir,bur rather thus ro think wich her ſelf, dame & bo- 
avd make this confiruQion, that he: husband being Ioth and affraid to offend her with his drugs 21, am 
kenneſle,unbridled lult and ivremperance, turned another way tor that purpoſe, + _ toputup 

15 Kivgs,it they love Mufick,cauſe many good Muſicians to beintheir Kingdome 3 if they ſer yup = 
their minds uponrheir book, they make many learned Clerks ; ifrhey be given to teatsgf aftivity, *ter bus- 
and exerciſe ofthe body.many of their ſubjects (by that example)will prove champions and rallmen 43-0 
of theirhands'even ſo a husband that loverh rotrum ard pamper his 9 Let. his wife (by that 
means) to tudy nothing elle bur the tricking and pruning of her ſeife; he that follaweth his plea- 
ſures and wanton delights,maketh het alſo ro be laicivious and to play the harlot;bur who that em- 
bracerh honeſty,and enſueth vertue and good thipgs,by his exampleſhall have an honelt,vertuous, 
and wiſe wife of her, | 

16 Ayoung woman of Sparta being asked aqueſtion by one, whether ſhe had medled or lien 
yet with her husband: Nor 1 (quorth ſhe) bur he hath with me, And in very truth, iuthis manner 
(by mine advice) it would become an honeft matron and hnswite ro behave her elfe toward hee 
husband, that ſhe neither rejc& and diſdain, daliliance and lore-iports with him, if he begin with 
her,nor yet her ſelfe offer ſuch remprations firſt unto him; for-as this is a trick of a wanton and un- 
ORE {trumpet,{o the other bewraieth a proud woman, and one who is nothing lovely nor 
amiable, 

17 A woman ought to have no peculiar friendsby her ſelfe, bur to uſe her husbands friends,and 
take them as her own, Conſidering then, rhat the gods challenge the firlt and principall place in 
{r1endhip, * the wife is to acknowledge and worſhip theſame gods(and noneelſe but thoſe) whom OED 
her husband honourethſerveth and reputeth gods ; moreover,ſhe ought ro ſhut and lock the gate werth ofwhas 
againſt all curious and new inventions of religions,and not to entertaine any frange-and forreinſn- religion he is 
tp Laſſure you, to none of the Gods canthoſe divine ſervices and lacritices be ac - 
-_ ” ie a woman will ſeem to celebrare by tealth, and without the knowledge and privity of her 
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18 Plato writeth, that the City isbleſled and happy, wherein a man ſhall never hear theſe 
words;This is mine, and, this is not mine: for thatthe inhabitants thereof have allthings there(e. 
ſpecially,it they be of any worth and imporrance)as neer as poſſibly they can,common among them: 
but theſe words ought rather to be baniſhed out of the State of Matrimony, unlefle it be (as the 
Phyſicians hold) that the blowes or wound which are given on the leſt fide of the body, are felt 
onthe right 3 even ſo awife ought to have a fellow-feeling (by way of ſympathy and compaſſion) 
of her husbands calamities, and the husband of his wives, much more 3 totheend, that like ag 
thoſe knots are much more faſt and ftrong, when the ends of the cords are knit and interlaced one 
within another,even ſo the dond of marriage is morefirm and ſure, when both parties (the one ag 
well as the other) bring with them a murtuall affection and reciprocall benevolence, whereby the 
fellowſhip and communion between them is maintained jointly by chem borh 3 for nature her ſelfe 
hath made a mixture of us, of two bodies, to the end that by taking part of one, and part of ang- 
ther, and mixing all together,ſhemight make that which commerh thereof, common to both, in 
ſuch ſorr, as neither of the twaine can diſcerne and diſtinguiſh what is proper to the one, or pe- 
culiar to the other, This communion of goods eſpecially, ought principally ro be among thoſe 
who are linked in wedlock, for that they ſhould put incommon, and have all their havoir incor- 
porate into one ſubſtance, in ſuch wile, as they repute not this part proper to one, and that 
part peculiar to another,bur the whole proper to themielves, and nothing to another : and likeas in 
onecup where there is more water then wine, yet we ſay nevertheleſs that the whole is wine; even 
ſo the goods and the houſe ought to bear the name of the husband, alrchough peradventure the wife 
brought with her the bigger porrion, i Ws : 

19 Helene was covetoug,and Pars owe prong x) was reputed wiſe,and Pene- 
lope chaſte ; and therefore the marriage of theſe laſt named, was bleſſed, happy and beloved ; bur the 
conjun&ion of thoſe two before, inforrunate, bringing upon the Greeks and Barbarians both, a 
whole 71:4d, that is to ſay, an infinite maſle of miſeries and calamities, 

20 Agentleman of Rowe,who eſpouſed an honeſt, rich, faire, and young Lady.puther away,and 
was divorced from her; whereupon being reproved and ſharply rebuked by all his friends, he put 
forth his foot unto them.and ſhewed them his ſhoo:What find you(quoth he)in this ſhoo of mine 
amiſſe ? ney it is and fair to ſee to; howbeir there 1s not one of you all;knoweth where ic wringeth 
me, but Iwort well where the fault is, and feel the inconvenience thereof, A wife therefore is 
not to ftand ſo much upon her goods,and the dowry ſhe brings; nor in the nobility of her race and 
parentage, ne yet in her beauty,as in thoſe points whuch touch her husband molt, and come nee- 
reſt to his heart ; namely, her converſation and fellowſhip, her manners, her carriage and demeanor, 
in all reſpe&ts ſo diſpoſed, that they be all not harſh, nor croubleſome from day today untoher 
husband,bur ad ces rw and agreeable to his humour ; forlike as Phyſicians feare 
thoſe feavers which are engendred of ſecret and hidden cauſes within the body, gathering in long 
continuance of time by little and little, more then ſuch as proceed from evident and apparent cau- 
ſes without ; even ſo there fall out otherwhiles petty jars, daily and continuall quarrels be- 
tween manand wiſe, which they ſee and know full little that be abroad ; andrhele they be which 
breed (eparation,and caule them to part ſooner than any thing elſe, theſe marre the pleaſure of their 
cohabitation, more then any other cauſe whatſoever, 

21 King Philip was enamoured with a Theflalonian woman,who was ſuppoſed and charged, 
her ſorceries and charms to have enchanted him to Jove her ; whereupon Queen Olympias his wi 
wrought ſo, [that ſhe got the woman into her hands ; now when ſhe had well viewed her perſon, 
and conſidered her beautifull viſage, heramiable favour, her comely grace, and how her 1 
ſhewed well that ſhe was a woman of ſome noble houſe,and had good bringing up: Our upon theſe 
flanderous ſurmiſes (quoth ſhe) and falſe impurations ; for I ſee well, that the Charms and {oxceries 
which thou uſeſt.are 1n thy ſelte, In like manner we muſt think, that an eſpouſed andlegitimatewite, 
1s as one would fay, a fort inexpugnable, namely,ſuch an one, as (in her ſelfe repoſing and placing 
all cheſe things, to wit her dowrie,nobiliry, charms, and love-drinks, yea,and the very tiſſue or gir- 
dle of Venus, by her ftudy and endevour, by her gentle behaviour, her good grace and vertue) is 
able to win the affeionare love of her husband for ever. 

22 Another time, the ſame Queen Olympias hearing that a certain young gentleman of the 
Court had married a Lady. who though ſhe were fair and wel-favoured, yer had nor alrogether the 
beſt name: This man (quorh ſhee) hath no wir atall in his head, for otherwiſe he would never 
have married according to the counſell and appetite of his cies only, And in truth we ought notto 

oabont forto contract marriage by the eie or the fingers.as ſome do who count with their fingers 
bow much mony, or whatgoods a wife bringeth with her, never caſting and making compurati- 
on of her demeanour and ccnditions, whether ſhee be {o well qualified, as that they may have 
a 200d life with her, | 

23 Socrates was wont to counſel] young men who uſed to ſee their faces,an look upon 
themſelves in mirrours.ifthey were foule or illfavoured, to corre& that deformity by verrue 3 
if they were faire, not to ſoile and Raine their beauty with vice ; ſemblably, ir were very well 
that che miſtreſſe of an houſe having in her hand a looking elaſſe, ſhould ſay thus unto her (elſeif 
ſhee be foule and deformed : What a one ſhould I be, if I were naught or lewd withall? if faire 
and well-favoured, how highly ſhall I be eſteemed, if I bee honalt and wiſe beſides? for : a 
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hard-favoured woman be loved for her faire and gentle conditions,ſhe hath more honour thereby, 
than if ſhe wan loveby beauty onely, ; 
24 Thetyrant of Sicily (Dionyſins) ſent upon a time unto the daughters of Lyſandey, certaine 
rich robes,coltly wreaths, and precious jewels as preſents; but Lyſander would nor receive theſe 
oifts,ſaying : Theſe preſents would bring more ſhame then honour to my daughters, And the Pcs 
& Sophocles, betore Lyſanders time,wrote to the like effe&tintheſe verſes : 
/ . + - | This will (O wretch) to thee none honour bring, 
But may be thought a foule and ſhamefull thing 3 
It doth bewray a fop and fool in kinde, 
| And one who bears a moſt laſcivious minde. 
For (according as the Philoſopher Crates ſaid) That is an ornament which doth adorn ; and that 
adorneth a wife, which maketh her more comely and decent : this are nor jewels of gold able ro 
do;nor emerauts and other precious Rtones,nor purple and skarlet robes,bur that only which cau- 
ſerh'her to be reputed grave, ſober, lowly and modeſt, - 
25 Thoſe that facrificedto Juno (ſurnamed Gametia,that is,Nupriall) offered not the gall with 


the reſt ofthe bealtthat was killed, bur plucked ir ont of the body, caft ir aſide, and laid it by, abour - 


the altar ; by which-ceremony,he whoſoever he was that firſt inftitured it,would givens ro under- 
fand ; that in matrimonythere ought tobe nogall, that is to ſay,no bitter choler and avger atall ; 
he meant not thereby that a woman ſhould nor be grave.for a wife and matron that is miftreſſe of 
an houſe.muſt carry an auſtere countenance in ſome ſort, bur this auſterity or cartneſſe ought to be 
like that verdure which is in wine, that is to ſay, wholſome andpleaſanc, nor bitrer or eager in any 
wiſe asis Aloe Succotrine, nor reſembling any {uch purgative drugs, : 

26 Platoperceiving Xenocrates the Philoſopher (a man otherwiſe vertnous and well diſpoſed) 
to be given alittle to over-much ſeverity,. admoniſhed him to ſacrifice unto the Graces ; even ſo I 
ju pole, that a vertuous dame hath need alſo of the Graces help, as much as of any thing elle, 
when ſhe converſerh with her hnsband,to the end that ſhe may live in joy with him (as Merrods- 
74 ſaith) and notmove him to anger and diſpleaſure, for all ſhe be an honeſt and chaſte matron, 
and ſo repent another day of her pudicity : for neicher muſt a frugall huswife and ſaving dame neg- 
let robe clean and neat, nor ſhe that loveth her husband entirely, ceaſe to offer kindnefſe unto 
him, and deal with him after an amiable and loving ſort ; for ſurely the ſowre converſation of a 
woman maketh al her honeſty to be but odious,like as ſlutrery alſo cauſerh al her frugaliry and thrift 
to be harefull and difpleaſant 3 inſomnch as ſhe who 1s afraid to look pleaſantly, .and ſmile upon her 
husband,or to ſhew lomeſuch like love-tricks, becauſe forſooth ſhe would nor be thought bold 
and wanton, is much like unto her, who becauſe ſhe would nat ſeem to have her head beſmeared 
with precious pertumes, forbearethalſo to be annointed with oile, and for that folke ſhould nor 
think that ſhe painterh her face,will not ſo much as waſh the ſame, Poets we ſee and Oratours, as 
many of them as would avoida bale, illiberall, and ill-affeted kind of ſtile, without good ggace, 
which breederh redionſneſle 1n the reader and hearer,ſtudy and endevour with all the wit they have, 
roentertain and move boththe one and the other, by their fine invention, good diſpoſe, and natu- 
rall reprelentation of the manners of each perſon ; and even ſo an honeſt dame and huſwite ſhall do 
wellto avoid and reject all ſuperfluity, all curiofity, and in one word whatſoever ſavourerh of a 
whore,or ({uch an one as loveth to ſhew her ſelfe abroad in pompous manner, 'and rather imploy 
all her wit, her art and induſtry in the pleaſant and amiable carriage of her ſelfe; in her affabiliry and 
lovely converſation with her husband, daily and hourely acquainting and accutoming him ro ho- 
neſty and decency with pleaſure and delighr, Howbeir, if ir fall out ſo, that ſome one woman be 
{o auſtere ofnature.that by no meanes which the husband uſeth,he canmake her pleaſant and ſocia- 
ble,inthis caſe hemutt be content and beare his own croſſe;and like as Phocion anſwered to Anti- 
pater,who required him to do adiſhoneſt at, and little beſeeming his eſtare : Sir. (quoth he) you 
cannot have me to be your friend and a flatterer too; evenſo muſt he ſay ro himſelte of ſuch a wife, 
who 1s ſowre and unpleaſant, bur yer honeſt : Itis not meer that I ſhould look to converſe with her 
asa true eſpouſed wife, and a light harlotalſo, 

27 The Egyptian wives by the ancient cuſtome of their Countrie, weare no ſhooes at all on 
rheir feet, to the end that this faſhion of going might put them in mind to keepe home 3 but far 
otherwiſe it is with our dames for the molt part, from whom if you take their gilded panrofles, 
their carkanets, their bracelets, their fine garters, their purple garments and pearles, they will pe- 
ver go once our ot their houſes. 

28 Theanoas ſhe one day drefled her ſelfe,and put on her raiment, chanced to ſhe her arme a 
£00d way bare.and when one that ſtood by perceived ir, and ſaid withall: Oh there is a fairelbow : 
True (quoth ſhe) bur it is not for every man ; and even ſo, not the arme-onely of a chaſte and 
honeſt dame ought not to be common, bur alſo nor ſo much as her very ſpeech 3 for ſhe is as 
well inmannerto take heed and bewarehow ſhe open her mouth and ſpeake much, as to diſcover 
and lay her body naked before ftrangers, for that her manners, a&tions, and conditions which ſhee 
hath, ſhe openeth unto others when ſhe ſpeaketh, 

.29 Phidias, when hee made the image of Venus for the El/24:s deviſed that ſhee ſhouldrread 
with her feer upona tortoiſe ſhell, fignifying thereby that a woman ought to keep home and 
nor goe forth of doors, but Ray within houſe with filence for ſurely a wife isro ſpeake either 
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'untoher husband onely, or elle by rhe means of her husband ; neither mult ſhe think much and he 

offended.if like the minitrell that toundeth the hautboies, ſhe utter a lowder and bigger voice then 
her own, by the rongue ot another, : $2 

20 Great mcnand rich,Princes alſo and Kings,in honouring Philoſophers,do grace boththem 
and their own ſelves 3 but Philoſophers in making court and doing ſervice unto thoſe rich and 

mighty perſonages, adde thereby no reputation unto them, bur make rhemie]ves more honoured 
and betrered accepred; ſemblably it tareth with wives, tor when they be tubject to their husbands, 
they winne praile and commendationzburt when they will needs be maſters, they get greater ſhame 
by it,and do more undecently.than thole whom they have the maſtery of, For by good right,the 
husband ought to rule over the wife 3 nor as the Lord over his ſlave, or that which he polieſlerh; 
bur after the !ame manner as tne {oul governeth the body, by acertaine mucuall love and reciprocall 
affection. wherewith he is linked unto her : foras the ſoule may well have care ot the body, with- 
out ſubje&iing it ſelte to the pleaſures and diſordinate lults thereof; even ſo, may a husband have the 
ſoreraignty over his wite, and withall exerciſe the ſame nevertheleſle in all kindnefle, and be ready 
co gratifie and picale her. ES nels 

21 Philotophers doe hold opinion that of bodies ſome conſiſt of parrs disjoined and di- 
ſtin&t and ſeparate one from another, as a fleet ot ſhips oran army of men ; others of pieces joi- 
ned together and rouching clote one another, as an houſe or a ſhip; and ſome againe be com 
ſed of parts united and incorporate into one nature living and growing together, asthe bodies of 

living creatures, Much like ro thele compoiitions 1s wedlock : for the conjunction of thoſe in 
matrimony,who loveenticely one another,and torpure love be linked in marriage, reſemblerh a bo- 
dy, the parts whereof are naturally united together: that copulation of thoſe who marry tor rich 
dowries, wealth, or procreation of children, may be compared to that body which Randeth of 
pieces, that touch onely and meet together ina joint : bur ſuch a marriage as reſpeRterh nothi 
bur carnall company in bed rogether;is like unto thoſe bodies, rhe parts whereof and aſunder 
neither be united in one, nor touch onethe other, Bur like as the naturall Philoſophers affirm, chat 
liquid bodies or humours be thoſe which are apt to bee mingled wholly one with another iney 
partzevenſo, it behoveth that of thoſe who are joined together in matrimony, the bodies, goods, 
triends and familiar, be totally intermingled together : which is the reaſon that the law-giyer 
in ſetting down the RomanLawes,torbad expreſly iuch as were entred into the bond of wedlock,to 
give and receive any gifts interchapgeably,or to make murvall donation;not intending thereby that 
they ſhould participate in nothing, bur chat they ſhould repure all thipgs in common between 
them, 

32 Aculſtome there was in Leptss,a City ſituate in Libya,that the new-wedded bride the mot- 
row aiter her marriage, ſhould ſend unto the bridegrooms mother, tor to borrow a brafſe pot of 
kertic to hang overthe fire 3 bur his morher-inlaw muſt deny ity and ſay, ſhe hath none for her 3 to 
the end that this young wite being at the firſt acquainted with the faſhions of her mother-in law, 
ſavouring ſomewhar of a crooked (tep-dame, might notthink it range or be much grievedifit 
chan.e atterward that ſhedealmore hardiy with her, A wife knowing thus much, ought berimes 
to meet with all occakons ot ſuch ordinary offences which proceed from nothing elie; bur a jea- 
louhe that aſtep-mother hath over her.for the lovethar ſhe beareth unto her ſonne : The only re- 
medy of which paſſion is this, that the new wedded wife endevour io to winnethe affe&tion of her 
husband, that ſhe do not withall diminiſh nor withdraw that affection of his, which a ſon ought 
ro bear unto his naturall mother, 

33 lIrſeemeth that mothers ordinarily of children,love their ſonnes better then the daughters, 
aS at whole hands they hope for more ſuccour another day ; and fathers contrariwiſe affect their 
daughtersmore, as who have moreneed of their helping hand;and peradventure ic may be, thatin 
regard of the honour the one beareth ro the other, cicher of them would ſeem to carry greateraf- 
tection to that which is more proper and familiar ro the other ; and yer happily this holderh not 
alwaies,but there may be ſome difterence therein : bur cercainly a civill part it 15,and very well befit- 
ring a wife,to ſhey her ſelte ro have a betterinclination to honour.and make much ofher husbands 
parents than her own;yea,and if at anytime ſhe be offended or grieved at ought,to conceal her grief 
from her own father and nothraad tolay the ſame open, and make her moane unto his; for in de- 
claring thar.ſhe haththe berter afiance and trult in them, ſhe gaineth more confidence at their 
hands, and by ſeeming tolove them better, ſhe is rather beloved of them againe, 

'34 The Capraines under Cyrzs gave commandement to their ſou'diers, that when the ene- 
mies gave the charge upon them with greater out-cries, they ſhould receivethem with ſilence ; 
and contratiwiſe, it they came to aſſaile and ſer upon them in fiience,they ſhould encovnrer them 
with mighty ſhovrs ; even ſo, womenthat are wiſe and of good underſtanding. when they peſ- 
cave their husb2gds in choler, and therevpon growing to high words, uſe to hold their rongues; 
and on the other ſide, 1* their husbands 20 up and down and ſay nothing, although they be angry, 
ought to move ſpeech vnto them.and by taire language to appeaſe and mitigate their mood, Wilely 
did the Poet Exripides in reproving thoſe thar called for the harp and other minlirelſie ar feaſts 
where they drank wine liberally : For it behoved rather (quoth he) to have maſick,whenas men be 
1n fits either of choler or melancholie, ro delay their anger and heivineſſe, than to enervate 
them yet more, who are in their merriments and es 4 enfeebled already ; ſemblably you 
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"R rf doa fault, if you go to bed and company together for ropleaſure one another 
1 r you COA taunt, i : 2 
LR. at ſome debate and difterence, you part beds and lie aſunder ; not calling ar fach 
a time for the aid of Lady Venus, who knowerh beſt, and 1s wont inſuch caſes to remedy all; which 
the Poet Homer in one place teacherh us very well, where he bringeth 1n Dame Jo ſpeaking in 
is wiſe: 
on T heir long debates I will ſoon end, 
and bitter brawls compoſe, 
By bringing them to bed both twain 
to ſport and take repoſe, 
Certesa wife ought at all rimes, and 1n every place to avoid the occaſion of quarrels with het 
husband, and the husband likewiſe with the wife ; bur eſpecially they muſt- beware how they fall 
out when they are in one bed, for to ſolace one another, and to ſleep wn A good wife there 
was, who when ſhe was in travel, and readytocry out, as feeling thethrows coming thick upon 
her, and not able to endure them, when the women about her would have laid her upon a bed: 
And hoy can (quoth ſhe) this bedeaſe the pains of this my malady, ſeeing I gar it firit upon the 
famebed ; and even fo verilythe quarrels, brawls, ſhrewd words, andavgry fits which ariſe in bed, 
hardly can be taken up and endedat any other time, or elſe where than in bed, | 

35, Ir ſeemeththar Lady Hermione ſpake truely, when ina Tragedy of Emripide:ſhe ſaid thus: 

Lewd women, who to my houſe did reſort, 

Have me undone, and raisd a badreport, 
Howbeit this is not imply true, nether fallerh it our alwayes ſo when ſuch uſe to come into an 
houſe, but only at thoſe times when the quarrellous brawls and jealous fits of a wite with her hus- 
band openerh not the doors only of che houſe, burher ears alſo ro ſuch gofſips, Ar ſuch a time 
therefore a wiſe woman ought to top her ears, and take heed of their whiſpering and pratling ſug- 
oeftions, for fear leſt ſhe (tir new coales, or put fire to fire, and to have in readinefle the ſaying of 
Kivg Philip of Macedon: for we read of him, that when his friends incited him to anger again the 
Greeks, who (notwithſtanding he was ſo gracious unto them, and had received many tavours at 
his hands) ceaſed not to backbire and (lander him, made them this anſwer : Whar think you will they 
do then, if Iſhould work them a ſhrewd turn? ſemblably when make-bate women ſhall come 
twatling and ſay: How doth your husband miluſe you, loving him, and making ſo much of him as 
you do inall duty and loialty ? your anſwer muſt be: What will become of me then if 1 ſhould be- 
gin to hate him and do himinyury, : 

36 A certain maſter there was upon atime who efpiſed a (lave of his that was long before run 
away, and when he had ſer his eye upon him, ran apace for to rake hold of him; the poor ſlave 
fled till, and gat at length a mill-houſe over his head : That's happy (quoth the maſter to himſelf) 
I would not wiſhto meet with him in a better place ; even ſo a woman who upon jealouhe is up- 
on the point to be divorced and depart from her husband, and being ill appaid in hermind for being 
driven to this hard exigent, ſhould thus ſpeak unto her ſelfe : What is it that my concurrent who 1s 
the cauſe ofthis my jealouſie can wiſh in her heartto content her berter then to ſee me do this 
whereabout I am? namely, to vex and torment my ſelfe thus as I do, to be ſo far our, and in ſuch 
terms with my husband, abandoning his houſe, and forſakivg our marriage bed, 

37, The Athenians obſerve and celebrate three ſeaſons ot ſacred ſeednefle in the yeat ; the fuft 
in the Iſle Scyros, in memorial of the firſt invention of rillage and ſowing in that countrey ; the 
ſecond in a placecalled Raria; andthe third, under their own City walls, which they call Bu- 
zgion, in remembrance of yoaking Oxento the Plough ; bur che Nuprial Tillage (as Imay fo ſay) 
which is imployed for iſſue and procreation of Children, and to maintain ourrace and poſterity, 
15 the molt ſacred of all other, and ought to be obſerved with all holinefſe, And therefore Sophocles 
welland wiſely gave thisattribure unto Cytherea or Venus, when he named her Excarpos, that is, Fer- 
tile, or Fruirful; in which regard man and wite lawfully joined in Matrimony, are to uſe theſame 
religiouſly, and with all preciſeneſſe, abRteining wholly from all inceſtuous, illegitimate, and for- 
biddenconjun&ions, and not plowing or ſowing there, whereas they arenot willing to reap, or 
1f it chance that there comeup any fruit, they ate aſhamed thereof, and willing to hide and conceal 
It, 

38, Gorgias the Orator, ina great aſſembly at the Olympiat games, made a ſolemn Orationto 
theGreeks, who were met there from all parts, exhortingthem to live in peace, uniryzand concord 
one with another : at which ſpeech of his, one Ael/anthixs there preſent : This man (quoth he 
relleth us atale of unity, and exhorteth us all co concord here in publike, whocannort perſwade in 
hisprivate houſe at home, himſelfe, his own wife and herchamber maid to agree andlive peaceably 
together, being bur three in all, and no more: for ir ſhonld ſeemthar Gorgias calt a fancy to the 
ſaid wench, and his wife was jealous of her: and therefore his houſe and family oughttobe ingood 
order, who will buſie himſelfe and intetmeddle in ordering of publick affaits, or compoſing of 
matters among friends ; for commonly it falleth out that the faulrs which we commir againſt our 
WIves, be moredivuleed abroad inthe world, then the miſdemenours of our wives, 

39. Catsare much offended (they ſay) with the odour and ſent of ſweet perfumes, inſomuch 
as they willrunne mad therewith 3 if it chancelikewiſe , that a woman cannot away With ſuch 
pertumes, br thar her braines be thereby troubled, and ready to overturne, her husband were 
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of a very firange natuxeand ſhould deal hardly with her, in caſe he would not torbear co uſe [Weex 
cimments or lirong ſenting odors, but for a little pleaſure of his own, to ſuffer her for rofall int 
{o great inconvenience, and toneglect her contentment, Now1t it beſo, that ſuch accidents of 
brain-ſickneſſe happen unto women, not when their husbands be perfumed, but when they aregi. 
ven to keepQueans ard love Harlors,it were meet injultice in them, for a (mal pleaſure of their own 
ro offend and diſquiet their wives, andnotto do ſo much for cheir lake as thoſe who come amons 
Bees, who forthat purpoſe will not touch their cwn wives tor the time, becauſe Bees (as it is laid) 
hare ſuch, and are ready tofting them above all others, bur carry ſo bad a mind withthem, as tg 
come and lie by their own wives fide, being polluted and defiled withthe filchy company of other 
{trumpets» : ; 

40, They thathave the government of Elephants, never put on white raiment when they come 
about them, no more do they weare red cloaths who approach neer unto Bulls; for that theſe 
beaſts before named are atraid of ſuch colours eſpecially, and grow fierce and wood therewith, 1x 
isſaid moreover, that Tyzers when they hear the ſound of Drums, or Tabours about them, be. 
come enraged, and in a furious madneſie all ro rear themſelves, Seeing hit is ſo therefore, that 
rherejbe ſome men who cannot abide, bur are highly diſpleaſed to ice their Wives 1n their Scarlet 
ard Purple Robes 3 and others again, who cannot away with theſound ot Cymbals or Tabours ; 
what harm is it, iftheir Waves will forbear both the one and the other, tor fear of provoking and 
offending their husbands, and live with chem without unquiert brawls and janglings in all repoſe 
and patience ? 

- A certain young woman, when King Philip plucked and haled her unto him againſt her 
will Hand offgood fir (quoth ſhe)andlet me go, ail Cars begray in the dark, and whenthe can 
dle is ont all women arealiike, It is not amis to ſay {o (1 confine difloiute perſons and adul- 
rerers; but an honeſt married dame ought(eipecially when the light is gone)nor to be all one with 
other common naughty packs, but even then whenas her body c:nnot be ſcen,to ler her chaſtity, 
honeſty, and pure love to her husband appear moſt, that it may be well ſeen thar ſhe keeperh her 
ſelfe for him alone, 

42. Platoexhortedelderfolk ro behave themſelves more modeitly before young perſons, then 

other, that ſo they might learnalſo to reverence their elders, and be reſpeceous of them; for 
where old people be ſhameleſſe, ir is not poſſible ro imprint ay ſhame or grace in the younger, 
Now ought an husband evermore to carry in remembrance this precept: To have none in the 
world in berrer reſpe& and more reverence, then his own wife, foraſmuch as the bed-chamber 
is unto het a ſchool-houſe either of chaſtity and pudicity, orelle of looſeneſſe and incontinence; 
for the husband thar followerh thoſepleaſures himſelfe which hedebarreth his wife of, doth as 
much as bid his wife to fight with thoſe enemies unto whom he hath already yeelded himſelf pri- 
ſoner, 

43. Moreover, as touching thelove and deſiretogo trim, and to deck and adorn rhe body, I 
would wiſh you ( O Ewydice) toendeavour for to callco your remembrance tho{e rules which you 
havereadinthe Treatiſe that Timox2nxs wrote unto Ariſtillaconcerning that argument. And asfor 

ou (O Pollianus) never think that your wife will abſtain from Gchcartofeyand lay away thoſede- 

iohts and ſuperfluities,ſolong as ſhe perceiverh that youdeſpile nor, nor rejeR the like vanity in 
other things, burthat you rake pleaſure both to ſee and have your _ and goblers piir, Our C2 
biners curiouſly and coſtly painted, your Mules and Horſes fer out with rich capariſons, tumprnous 
crappings, and coſtly furruture 3 for anhard matter ic is ro chaſe away and baniſh ſuch delicate ſy- 
porlelecs our of the nurcery and womenschamber, ſo long asthey ſee the fame to reign in the meng 
parlour, and where they have to do. - 

44. Furthermore,you Pollianys being, now of ripe years to ſtudy thoſe Sciences which aregroun- 
dedupon reaſon, and proceed by undoubred demonſiration,adorn from hence forward, your man- 
ners by trequenting the company of ſuch perſons, and neo with them, who may ſerve you in 
good ſtead, and farther you that way: and as for your wife, fee you do the parr of a ftudions and 
1nduftriousBee, in gathering for her andto her hand from all parrs good things which you think may 
benefit and profither, likewiſe bring the ſame home with you, impartthem unto her, deviſe and . 
commune with her about them apart, and by that means make fantiar and pleaſant unto her the 
beſt books, and the beſt diſcourſesthat you canmeer with all, 

For why 3 to her you are in ſtead, 
of hre and brother kind 3 
A mother deer from henceforth now 
. to herſhe muſt you find, 
like as in Homer, Andromache (aid of her husband Heftcr, And verily in mineopinion it were no 
lefle honourable for a man to hear his wife ſay thus unto him: My husband, you are my teacher 
my regent, my maſter, and inftruRor in Philoſophy, and in the knowledge of the moſt divine an 
excelent literature 3 for theſe Sciences and liberal Arts do above all other things divert and with- 
draw theminds of women from other unworthy and unſeemly exerciſes, A Matron, or Dame who 
hath ſtudied Geometry, will beaſhamed ro make profeſſion of dancing the meaſures ; and ſhe 
that is aiready enchanted and charmed (as ic were) with the {ingular diſcourſes of Plato and 
Xenophon, will neyer like ofthe charmes and enchantments of Witches, and Sorcerers ; ne if a 
enchantrebe 
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ould come uhto her, and make promiſe to draw down the moon from heaven, ſhe 
— A women, and laugh at their groſle ignorance, who ſuffer themſelves to be pertwa- 
ded for to beleeve the ſame, as having learned ſomewhar in Altrology, and heard that Aganrer rhe 
daughter of Hegetor,a great Lordin Theſſaliagknowing the reaſon of the Ecchipſes ofthe moon when 
ſhe is atchefull, ang obſerving the very time when the body of the moon will meer right with the 
ſhadow ofthe earth, abuſed other women of that country, and made them beleeve that it was her 
ſelfe who ferched down the moonourt of the skie, | >, 
5, It was never heard yet chata woman by courſe of nature ſhould conceive, and bring forth a 
child of her ſelfe alone withoutthe company of man: marry ſome therE be who have been known 
cooather in their womba rude maſſe or lump, withour the true form of a reaſonable creature, re- 
ſembling rather apiece of fleſh engendered, and growirg to a cophitence by means of ſome cortup- 
tion, which ſome call a Mole. Great heed therfore would be taken that che like befalnor to the ſoule 
and mind of women 3 for if they receive not from others the ſeeds of good matters and infiru ions, * 
chars to ſay, if their husbands help them nor to conceive good doArine and ſound knowledge, they 
will ofthemſelves falla breeding and be delivered of many trange conceits, abſurd opinions, and 
extravagant paſſions. But mine advice — Emrydice, is to be ſtudious always in the notable 
ſayings and ſentences moral of ſage, wiſe, and approved men: have always in your mouth the oood 
words, which heretofore when you were a young maiden you heard and learned ofus; ro theend 
that you may bea joy to your husband, and be praiſed and commended by other women, when they 
ſhall ſee you ſo honourably adorned and beautified without any coft Feftowed nponbrooches, tab- 
lets, and jewels: for you cannor poſſibly come by the precious pearls of this or that rich and weal- 
thy woman, nor havethe filken gowns and velvet robes of ſuch a Lady ofa firange country , forto 
array, or trim your ſelfe withal, but youmult buy them ar an exceeding high and dear price: bur 
the ornaments and attire of Theano, of Cleobuline, of Gorgothe wife of King Leonidas, ot Timoclea 
the ſiſter of Theagenes, of Clod'a the ancient Roman Lady, of dame Corneliaz the filter of Sci pio, and 
of other Ladies and Genelewomen ſo much renowned and bruited heretofore for their rare vertves, 
on may may havegratis, freely and without a penny coſt: wherewirh if you deck and adorn your 
Life, you ſhalllive both happily, andalſo with honor and glory, For if Sappho for her ſufficiency in 
Poetry, and the skill chat ſhe had in verſifying, fuck not to-write thus to a certain rich and wealthy 
dame in her time, | 
All dead thou ſhalt one day entombedbe, 
T here (hall remain of thee no memorie, 
For that no part of roſes came to thee 
That flower upon the mountain Pierie, 
Why ſhouldeſt not thou think better of thy ſelfe,and take more joy and contentment in thine heatt- 
confidering thou haſt thy part not only of theroſes and flowers bur allo of the fruits which the Mu- 
ſes bring forth and yieldto thoſe who love goodlerters, and highly efteem of Philoſophy ? 
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The Banquet of the ſeven Sages. 
The Summary. 


C7 Hether it were that the perſons namedin this d ſcourſe following were at a banquet indeed, and 
VV diſconrſed of [ach matters asare here by — wm 9 rirey or that himſelfe had __ 
and gathered the Apophthegmes ard hiſtories of histime 3 or howſoever it was ; we may ſee by this pre- 
ſent Treatiſe what was the cuſtome of Sages, and wiſe men in ancient time at their feaſts, namely, toinvite 
one another conrteouſly, to ſolace themſelves, ard moke merry heartily, without many ceremonies and com- 
plements to ſhew ſincere amity, and without exceſſive coſt and expenſe to keep good cheer after a plaine, 
open, and ſimple manner, The principal part of which meetings and frequentings of the table, being em- 
plojed iu deviſing ſadly, and with ſetled mind both during their repaſt, and a pretty while after,of matters 
honeſt, leaſant, and tending to good inſtruttion and edification; as this book and the Sympoſiakes, or 
Table-diſconrſes, whereof we ſhall ſee more hereafter ds plainly ſhew, This manner and cuſtome deſer- 
veth to be oppoſed partly againſt the ſolitary life , and beggerly niggardiſe of baſe miſers, covetous 
penni-fathers, and ſuch like enemies of humane ſociety, and in part againſt the exceſſive pomp » un= 
—— ſumptuofuty, diſſolute riots a»d fooliſh vanity and gormarnd ſe of thoſe thar love nothing 

ut their panch, and krow no other god to worſhip but their belly 3 as alſo againſt the fond laugh- 
ters, bragging vanteries, impudent facings, ſcurrile mockeries, and dogged back! tings, # rn ſenfleſſe 
Jer, and peeviſh perſons are given unto: and finally againſt the enormities, violences, and ontr ages, of 
ſuc! as = wholly abandoxed and given over to fin and wickedneſſe, Moreover, to come more particu- 
- 4 tothis book following, Plutarch bringeth 5n one named Diocles, whorecounteth unts Nicarchus, 
4 ar at _ aid and done at Corinth in 4 certaine Banquet, at which were theſe perſons , namely, Pe- 
anacr ene ſoveraigy Lord of that City, and the hoſt -_p bad allthe gueſts, ro wit, Solon, Bias, Thales, 
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Cleobulus, Pictacus, and Chilon, named in thoſe days, The ſeven Sages or-wiſe men of Greece; Item, 
Anacharlis, Xſope, Niloxenus, Cleodemus and certain others, But before that he extereth into a 

ſpeech of that which paſſed durmg the banquet and afterwards, he rehearſeth the communication held be 
tween Thales, audthoſe of his company upon the way of Corinth, where they talke of matters handledmare 
at large afterwards: ther conſequently he treateth of that which a gueſt ought to do who is invited to a 
banquet, and deſcribeth what happened among ſome of the gueſts: proceeding a litt'e forward, he declareth 
what was the manner of the entrance, the ſtint and end of the banquet, to wit, modeſt, and ſeaſoned with 
pleaſant ſpeeches (and thrſe meſt honeſt and civil) of the hoſt and his family , which done, he entreth in- 
to the recital of the tclk, rhat was held after the ſupper, or banquet 3 of which the beginning grew from 
the muſick, of Flutes, and by a certain compariſon deviſed with a good grace, he cauſeth audience tobe 
given unto Niloxenus a ſtranger 3 by occaſ1on whereof, Bias dath expound the riddle, or dark, queſtion 
ſent by a king of Ethiopia unto the king of Egypt, which in the ſame train inferreth an excellent occa- 


fron to [peakof the duty and office of Kings of which argument, all the foreſaid Sages deliver their minds 


ſummarily, together with the proper riddles, and enigmatical queſtions from the King of Egypt to the 
King of Kthiopia. Now after the deciphering and aſſoiling of the ſaid ridalery the former Sages fallin- 
to A diſcour ſe, As touching the government popular and economical, upon which pornt they do opine and ſpeak, 
their mirdsinorder 3 comming afterwards to conference together of certain particularities of houſe-keeping, 
to wit, of drinking and other pleaſures; of the quantity of goods that may ſuffice a man 3 of the frugality, 
thrift, and ſobriety of menin old trme 3 of the neceſſity and delig ht of drinking and eating 3 and finall, of 
the diſcommodities, inconveniencies, and miſeries incident to mans life in this behalfe, And for a conclus 
fron. bringeth in one Gorgias, who being arrived unlooked for, and comming ſuddenly in place, relateth 
the ſtrange areident of Arion ſaved by the means of a Dolphin 3 which report draweth on the Company ta 
other like narrations and tales: at the end whereof, after grace ſaid, and thanksgiving according to the 
accuſtomed manner of that people, the gueſts retire themſelves and depart, 
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Ertes. the long proceſle and continuance of time (my good friend Nicarchus) cannot chuſe 

but breed and bring much darknefle, obſcurity and incertitude of mens a&ions and affairs; 

when as now in matters ſo freſh, ſo new, and ſo lately paſſed, you have met with certaine 

falſe reports, which notwithſtanding are beleeved and received for true ; for there were 
not onely thofe ſevengueſts ar the rable inthis feaſt, as you have heard and are born in hand, but 
more then twice ſo many,of whom my ſelfe made one, being familiar and inward with Periander,by 
reaſon ofmine art and profeſſion, and the hot beſides to Thales ; (for by rhe commandement of 
Peri:nd:r, helodged in mine houſe) neither hath he (whoſoever he was that related the thing nnto 
you, borne wellin mind, and remembred what rhe ſpeeches and diſcourſes were, which they held; 
which maketh me verily to think that he was not himſelfe one ofthem who were at the banquer, 
Bur ſeeing we are now at good leaſure(and forthatold age is no ſurety ſufficient togive good war- 
rantiſe for to defer and pur off this report unto a farther time, and becauſe you are ſo defirous to 
know the truth) I will rehearſeunto you all in order, even from the very beginning, 

Firſt and tormolt, the feaſt was prepared by Periander, not within the City, burtabour the portor 
haven Lecheo», in a fair great hall or dining chamber neer to the Temple of Venus, unto whom 
there was alſo a ſacrifice offered ; for fince the infortunate love of his mother, who voluntaril 
made her ſelfe away. having natſacrificed unto Venus, this was the firſttime that hg was mov 
thereto, as being incited by cercain dreams of Mel;fſ/a to worſhip and adorethe ſaid goddefle, Now 
ro every one of theguelts 1v1ted rothis banquet. there was a coach brought, richly appointedand 
ſer out accordingly. for ro convey and condust them to the place appointed, for that it was the 
E£nmmer ſeaſon, and all the port way from the City, as far asto thelea fide, was tull of duſt and re- 
ſounded with great noiſe, by reaſonof a number of charriots, and a world of people going to and 
fro between, As for Thale:, ſeeing at my gates a coach ſtanding, and ready to carry him, he fel a-{mi- 
ling and laughing, and fo ſent it back again: he and I then put our (elves in our way,and went faire 
and ſoitly together on foot over the fields ; and a third there was, who bare us companyzto wit,N;- 
loxenus of Naucratia,a man of good worthy and one who had beenfamiliarly acquainted with Solos 
and Thales before-time in Egypt, and as then was he ſentthe ſecond timeunto Bias, but wherefore 
himſelfe knew not, unleſs (as he ſuſpected) it were to bring unto him a ſecond queſtion incloſed and 
ſealed within a packet ; for this charge and commandement he had : That if B;asrefuſed and would 
not take upon him to aſſoile and expound the ſame, heſhould ſhew ir to the wiſeſt Sages of the 
Greeks, Then began V./oxenus 3 An happy tealt (quoth he)is this rome(my maſters) and unexpe- 
Qed, wherein I ſhall find you all together, tor Icarry with me thither a packer as you ſee, and with 
thatheſhewed irunto us ; thenfquorh Thal:s ſmiling) if you have therein any hard and untoward 
queſt1on to be diſſolved, carry it again to Pjrexe, for Bras will declare the meaning thereof, like 
as hee aſſoiled the former : What former queſtion was that (quoth I}; Marry (quoth havagiiae) 
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heſent unto him aſheep for ſacrifice, commanding that he ſhould take our of it the beſtatd worſt 
piece thereot, and ſo to ſend rhe 1aid fleſh unto him : he therefore well and wiſely plucked forth 
the tonoue, and lent it unto him 3 for which he was (by good right) well praiſed, highly eſteemed, 
and he.din great admiration, Ir was not therefore only (quoth Ni/oxexus) that he came toſo great 
a name, bur alſo for thar he reſuſed not the amiry of Princes and Kings as you do: for Amaſes ad- 
mired many more things 1n you , and —_ among others, when you rook the meaſure of the 
heioht ofthe Piramis in Egypt, he wondere exceedingly, and madehigh account of yout conceit, 
for that without any great hand labour, and the ſame requiring no inlirument at all, by ſerting up a 
taffe onely plumb upright, ar the very point and end of the ſhadow which the ſaid Pyramis caſt, 
and by rwo Triangles which che beams of the Sun cauſed, you made demonſtration,that what pro- 
portion there was berween the length of both ſhadows.to wit, ofthe Pyramis and theſtaft,the lame 
was between the height ofthe one and the other-Bur as Iſaid betore,you were accuſed unto the ſame 
Kivg Amaſir, for bearing no good will unto Kings and their etate, which was the cauſe of your 
dilgrace and di favonr with him ; behdes, there were brought unto him and preſented many flan- 
derous ſpeeches, and CONLUME.10us anſwers of yours, as rouching Lyrants : as tor example; when 
Molpagoras a great Lord of /o:ademarded upon a time of you what {trange —_ you had in your 
time ſeen # you anſwered : A tyrant |i\ing to be an old man: Again, at a certain banquet there be- 
ing ſome ſpeech moved, as touching beaſts. which was the wortt, and didmoſt harm ? you made 
anſwer, that, Of wi.d beats a Tyrant, and of rame beats a flatterer was moſt dangerous ; For I 
may tell you, Kings howſoeverthey lay that they difter from Tyrants, yet take they nopleaſure ar 
ſuch Apophthegmes as thoſe, That anſwer (quoth Tha/es again) was none ofmine, bur Pittacus 
1t was, who madeit one day in ſcoit.ng merrily to Myrſilns: tormine own parry Ido not fo much 
marvel at anaged Tyrant, as Ido wonder to fee an old Pilot ; howbeit, as couching this tranſpoſi- 
tion; and taking oue fcr another, Iam of che ſame mind, and am willing to lay, as that young man 
did who flung a tone at a dog, and miſſing the dog, hir his own Rep-mother andtelied her withal ; 
whereat : It makes ro matter (quoth he) for even ſo the one hath nor light amifſe, Andin cruch 
I my ſelec alwayes eſteemed Soo. aright wiſe man, for that he refufed to be the Tyrant of his own 
Countrey:. nd evenſo Pirracus if he had never comerotake upon him a Monarchy, would not have 
delivered this ſpeech ; How hard athing is 1ttobeagood man? And ir ſhould ſeern that Periander 
beingſeized upon (as a man would ſay) by the ſame tyranny,as an hereditary diſeaſe from his father, 
did not amifle to endeavour whathe could to free himſclte and get our of it, by converſing with 
thebelt men, and frequenting their company, as he hath done to this day, and craining unto him 
- the ſociety of Sages and Philoſophers, and being ruled and adviſed by them, nor approving nor ad- 
mitting the periilousand unhappy counſel of my country man Thraſyb»/#s, periwading him ro cur 
the chief men ſhorter by the heads : For a tyrant who chuſeth ro command and rule ſlaves and 
vaſſails rather rhen free men indeed, nothing differeth from the husbandman, who had rather ga- 
rher locuſts and catch fowles, then reap and bring in good grain of Wheat and Barley; for theſe fo- 
veraien dominions and principalities bring with them this onlygood thing inſtead and recompence 
of many evils; ro wit, a kind of honour and glory : if men be 1o happy as in ruling over good men, 
they be berterthemſelves, and in commanding great perſons become creater themſelves ; as for 
ſuch as intheir government and place of command, aimeat nothing but their ſecurity, without re- 
ſpe& of honer and honeſty, deſerveto beſet over anumber of ſheep, horſes, or beaſts, and notof 
men ; bur this good gentieman ſtrarger here, hath (I wor not how) caſt us upon ſuch diſcourſes 
Which are nothing convenient for our preſent purpoſe, omitting both toſpeak and alſo ro demand 
thoſe matters that befit betterthoſe who go toafealt: tor think you not that the oueſt who 1s 
bidden, ought nor to go prepared as well as the very maſter himlelfeis to make preparation ? 
For the Sybarites (as #t thovld ſeem) lolemnly invite their dames to their feaſts, and ſeem to bid 
them a whole year before, of purpoſe that they might have time enough to trim themſelves ar 
their good leiſure with rich aray and jewels of gold again(t they £o to a feaſt; and for mine 
own part, I aſſure you otthis mind Iam, that the righe preparative of one who is to go unto a 
great dinner as he ſhould, would require a longer time then ſo ; by how much harder ir 1s to finde 
fit and decent ornament for the manners of the minde, then to provide for the ſuperfluous, 
needleſſe, and unprofitable ſerting our of the body : for a wiſe man who hath wit and underſtan- 
ding, goeth not to a feaſt carrying with him his body as a veſſel to be filled, bur he goes thither 
with an intention to paſſe the timeeither in ſerious diſcourſes, or.pleaſant and merry talk ; to 
Ipeak, I fay, and hear according as the time ſhall give occaſion to thecompany, if they meane 
with joy and mirth to converſe tegether one with another, A man that is come to a feaſt may it 
he like nota diſh ofmeat, or if ir be naught refuſe it; or if the wine be not good, have recourſe 
unto the Nymphs ; bur a troubleſome gueſt, a talkative buſie-bedy, and an unmannerly, or un- 
taught neighbour ſitting at the boord, marreth all the grace of the viands, be they otherwiſe ne- 
verſo dainty, he corrupreth the wine, yea and all the fiveerneſle of the muſick, how melodious 
loever it be, Neither may a man when he lift vomir and caſt vp readily again thistrouble and 
Vexation once received : but in ſome, a mutual diſcontentment and offence taken at the Table 
one with another, flicketh by them and continueth as long as they have a day to live, infomach 
as they cannot endure the enterview one of another again ; bur like an old ſurſeit, ariſen of 
wrong done, or of anger conceived by drinking wine, the ſpight remaineth feſtering and 
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corruptingin the (tomack and never wall bedigelted. In mine opinion therefore did Chilo, very wel 
and wiſely, who being invited as it were yelterday to a fealt, would never promiſeto come before 
he knew what other guelts he ſhould meer with there, even every one of them ; for this was his 
laying: Thata man muſt endure w1l he nil] he it he be once ar ſea, a rude Companion and unciyil 
fellow-paſlenger inthe ſame ſhip where he is embarked 3 as allo in warfare a troubleſome matein the 
ſame pavilion, for that he is fo: cd of neceſſity to ſay] with the one and encamp with the other;bur 
for a mantoſort himſelfe inditierently and without dif. retion with all kinds of men at a banker, 
bewraieth one thatis void cf al wit and judgement, As for the faſhion and manners of the Eg 
tians, namely.to bringin place crdinatliy at their teafts a Sceleton,tbat is ro ſay,a dry and withered 
anatomy of a dead man, andthcreto ſhew 1t before allthe gueſts atthe boord, roputthemin 
mind of death, and that withina while they all ſhould become ſuch ; although I mult needs foy 
chat ſuch anone were an unwelcome guelt, and came very unſeaſonably among them ; yer it canner 
be denied bur there is ſome good ule thereof ; for although he cheer nor up the gueits there to 
drink freely and co make merry, yet he inviteth and ſtirreth them up to carry murual love and affe. 
Aion one to the other, inadmoniſhivg them to remember that their life beipg of ir ſelfe ſhon, 
they ſhould nor ſeck to make irlong and tedious by rroubleſome bulineſleand atfairs, 

Thus ſpent we the time by the way,until at length we were come tothe banquetring houſe, And 
as for Thales,he refuſed ro waſh or go into a baine: For that (quoth he) 1am annointed already; 
bur inthe mean time that the relt were bathing, he went walking upand down to ſee the pleaſax 
races, thewreltling places, and the fair grove which along the Sea was very well planted and keprtace 
cordivgly 3 not becauſe he wonderedart the tight of any of all theſe delights, but forthat he would 
not ſeem to deſpiſe Periander, oi diſdain his magnificence in anything, As forthe others, accor- 
ding as'any ofthem were waſhed or annointed, the ſervitors were ready to conduQt them intothe 
hall, or dining place, appointed for men, and thatthrough a porch, orgallery, within which: ſate 
Aunachzrſis, and beto:e him ttood a Damoſel plaiting and combing the hair of his head with her 
hands whom (as ſhe rantoward / 4a/:s) molt willingly and courteouſly) molt willingly and cour- 
teoully he kiſled, and after a ſmihing manner : Well done (quoth he) make that (iranger, who of 
him&ite is the mildeſt and gentle(t man in the world, to have a pleaſant and fair countenance, that 
he look not upon us fearful and hideous to ſee to, I enquired then what pretty maiden this was; 
Why (quoth T/a/es) know you not that wiſe Damoſel, io famous and ſo much renowned, Exmetin 
for that i: the n+me that her father gave her, howſoever the people call her after her fathers name 
Cleo%::112+, Nou praife this Virgin (quoth N:l/oxexns, do you not) for herquick ſpirit in propoun- 
ding, and hes ſubiiie wit and wiſdom 1D afſouling riddles and dark queſtions, ſuch as be called 
Aemgmes ?* For by report there be ſome of her erygmarical queſtions, which aregone as far as E- 
gypt ; No marry (quoth Thales again) ay nor ſo ;for ſhe uſerhthem bur as dice or coc-kall bones, 
when ſhe liſt co diiport her ſelfe and paſſe away the time with thoſe that encounter her, and ar 


_ difpoed roenter into contention with her ; but of a wonderful courage and haughty mind ſhee 


is ; a polirick head ſhe hath of her own worthy to govern a Stare 3 of a courteous nature ſhe is 
beſide, and of [weet behaviour; in regard of which hercarriage, ſhe makerh her Father ro ſeema 
more mild and popular ruler among his Citizens and Subjects, It may well beſo (quoth Niloxe- 
us) for ſurely ſhe 1eemerth no leſſe, it a man behold her homely apparrel, and how fimply ſhe 0es 5 
but how cometh this inward affection and kindnefle to Anachar/is, that ſo lovingly ſhe dreſſeth and 
rrimmeth him ? Becauſe (quoth 7halcs) he isa temperareand ſober man, and behdes a grear Scho- 
lar, and a learned Clark, and for that he hath willingly and atlargerecounted unto her the manner 
of the Tarrarians life, and namely, how they uſe ro charm the maladies of thoſe thar are ſick ; and 
I verily beleeve that even now whiles ſhe maketh ſo much of the man, Groking his head, plairing 
and broiding his hair, ſhe learneth ſomewhat of him, or diſcourſeth with him abour ſome poinc ot 
learning, Now when we drew neer tothe hall, or dining chamber above ſaid, who ſhould meer 
us but Alexidemys the Milehan, a baltard ſon of Thraſybulns the Tyrant; who was newly come 
forth from thence ina great heart, diſtempered and troubled, and ſaying (1 wortnot what) to him- 
ſelfe ina peltivg chafe: for underſtand we could not plainly what his words were, he ſpakethem {o 
huddle : he had no ſooner his cye upon Thales, but he ſeemed to reclaim himſelfe, and ſo Rayed a 
kcele, breaking out into theſe audible rerms ; Periander (quoth he)hath offered me abuſe, and done 
megreat wrong. inthat he wonld not give me leave to depart, whenlI was willing and ready to em- 
bark, but by his entreary hath importuned merto ſtay ſupper ; and now, forſooth, that Iam come, 
he hath ſer me at the table , in a place moſt diſhonourable for my perſon, and hath preferred the 
Xolians, the Iſlanders. and other baſe companions, and indeed whom nor, before Thraſybuls:? 
for apparent it is, 12t he deſpiſech my Father who ſent me, and meaneth that the diſgrace of- , 
fered urto me ſhouid redound vpon him, How now ( quorth Thales) is it ſo indeed ? and are you 
afraid that like as rhe Egyptians hoid opinion and ſay, Thar the ſtars in making their ordinary re- 
volvtions, are one while elevated on high, and another while afcerwards falling as low, and accor- 
ding to their heights, or baſeneſle of theplace, become either better or worſe then they were ? 
ſoyouin regard of the place that is given you, ſhould be advanced, ordebaſed more or leſle 
for by this means you are worſe and mere baſe- minded then the Laconian, who being by the 
matter of the ceremonies ſet in the lowelt place of rhe Quire, or Dance, was no more moved 
therear, bur ſaid: Well done of you, I fee you can skill of the meanes how comake this 
place 
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place more honourable: for when we be {erat atable, we ought notto look and regard, either 
beneath whom we fit, or alter W hom we are placed, bur rather how we may accommodate and 
frame ourſelves tofort andagree with thoſe next ro whom we it; ſhewing prelent;y at the very 
Erit that we haiein our {elves the beginning and handle (25 a man would lay) of amity, in that we 
can finde in our hearts notto be offended with theplace that is given us, but to praite our fortune 
in that we are matched with ſo good company : forhe that is angry aboura place or ſeat, is more 
offended with him ro whom heutceth near, chen with the matter ot che fealt that bade him, and 
he maketh himſelfe odions as wellto the one as the other, Tuſh (quoth Alcxidems) theſe are 
but words3 for in very deed I have obſerved, that even you who would be counted Sages and 
wile men, lay for mean3 enough ro make your (elves honoured; and with that he paſled by us,and 
went his way. Now as We muled and wondered much ar this firange taſhion and behaviour of 
the man ; Thales turning unto us 3 This man (quoth he) is a'brain-(ick foole, and ot a monl(irous 
nature, as you may well know by one trick that heplayed when he was a very yourh : tor when there 
was brought unto Thraſybrlushis Father, a moſt excellent, tweet and precious ointmepr, he pou- 
red it out all into agreat boll, or ſtanding cup, and wine Iikewi.e upon it,and when he had io cone, 
druvk itup himſe}fe every drop, workirg by this means enmity in ſtead of friendſhip to Thraſybu- 
lus, Immediately afterthis there comes rome alervitor with theſe words:* Periander requelieth 
you to take Thales and this otherfiravger with you, and ro come and ſee athing that is newly pre- 
ſented and brought unto him, for to know your opinion, whether heis totake it as an occurrent 
happened by meer chance, or rather a prodigy that doth prelage and prognotticate ſome (trange e- 
vent.for he himfelfe is much troubled in mind thereat,and mightily feareth rhar it beſome pollution 
or Hain to this his feſtival ſacritice 3 he had no ſooner 1aid this, but he brovght us into one of the 
houſen that ood vpen the 81 rden, where we found a young lad,ſeeming unto us to be ſome herd- 
man, he had ror yet an hair on his face, and otherwile (beleeve me) he was fair enough and well- 
favonred, who opening a leather poke, or bag that he had, ſhewed untous a young monſtrous babe, 
which(as heſaid )was born ot a Marezin the upper parts about the neck and arms ſhapedlike a man, 
bur all the rett re{embling an horſe ; howbeir, crying and wrawling, as like as poſhbly might be to 
an Infant new come into the world : at which tight Nloxenus turning his face at one fide, cried 
out, God bleſſe us, and turn away his diſpleaſure from us. But-Thales after he had looked wiltly a 
oood while upon the youre lad aforeſaid, imiled at the matter (as his manner was toplay and make 
good game with meabour mine art:) Are you not minded (quoth he) O Dioclesto go about ſome 
expiatory (acrifice forrhis prodigious light, andto fer on work thoſe gods whoſecare and<harge ir 
is todivert ſnch imminent perils and misfortunes, this being as it is fo fearful a prodigy and un- 
lucky accident ? How elſe? (quoth I again)tor Taffureyou this is a token preſaging diſcord and 
ſedition3 and I much fear leſt this matter proceed as far as to marriages, and the a& of generati- 
on, even tothe prejudice of poſterity, conhderingthat the Goddefle betore the expiation and ſatis- 
faction of her former anger, threatneth thus the ſecond rime, as youſee, Thales anſwered never 
a wordto this, bur depaned laughing, And when Periandey mer us at the very hall door, and en- 
quired what wethought of this firange occurrent which we went to ſee ; Thales left me. and ta- 
kivg him by the hand : As touching that (quoth he) which Diocl-s will perſwade you unto, do you 
as he willeth you at your beſt leiſure : for mine ownparr, mine adviſe and counſelunto you is,that 
you entertain no more ſuch youths as this to keep your Mares, or at leaftwile, that yougive them 
wivesto wed, Ar the hearing of which words, it ſeemed unto me that Periarder was exceedi 
well pleaſed ; for he laughed agood, andafter he had embraced Thales, kifled him, Then Tholes 
turning unto me: I ſuppoſe verily (quoth he) O Diocles that this prodigious token hath wrovght the 
efte&, and is come to anend already ; for ſee you not what anevilaccidentis befallenunto vs, in 
that Al-xidemus will not dine with us ? Well, when we were come within the hall, Thales begin- 
nivg to ſpeak with a loud voice:And where is the place(quoth he)whereinthis honeft man thovghr 
{cory, and took fach ſnuftto be ſer: which when it was ſhewed vnto him, he'turved about, «nd 
went to fit there himſelfe, and forook us with him ; ſaying withal, I would (for mine own part) 
havegiven any money (rather rhen failed) to fit at the ſame boord with Ardalys, Now was this 
Ardzlysa Trazzemian, by profeſſion a Piper, and a Prieſt ſerving the Ardalian Muſes, whoſe images 
ancient Ardaius the Trezzenian had erected and dedicated, Then eſope, who nor long before had 
been ſent by King Creſ»:, as well to Periarder as tothe Oracle of Apolls inthe Ciry of Delphos, be- 
Irs ſet upona low ſettle neer to Soloz, who fat above him, came in with his fable, and thus faid; 
A Mule (quarh he) of Lydia having beheld the form and ſhape of his own body within a river, and 
wondring much at the beauty and goodly ſtature thereof, began to run with full cariere, ro Ali 
and ſhake his head and his maine, like a lufty brave horſe; but within a while, remembring that he 
was an afſes ſonre, and foaled by an afle, he Raid his ſwift courſe all on a ſudden, and laid away 
his pride ard inſolert bravery, Ar theſe words, Chile briefly in his Laconian la age: Thou 
haft told (quoth he) a tale by thine own felfe, who being a ſlow-back like an afſe; will needs run 
as the ſaid mule, Afrer this entred in dame Meliſſa, ard took her place cloſe unto Periander : 
Enmeitizallo fat down to _—_— with them: Then Thales addrefſed his ſpeech unto me who 
_at pext above Bias, and ſaid: My friend Diocles, how hapned ir that you rell not Bias, that 
your friend and gueſt Niloxenns of Nancratia is come from beyord ſea the ſecond time, ſent 
from his Lord the King, unto him with new queſtions and riddles for to affoile, to the end 
| that 
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I ſhall gain thereby many towns, villages and cities of his: but incaſe I cannot aſſoile 


that hemy take knowledge of them while he is ſoberzand incaſe for to fiudy and think upon their 
{olutions ? Then Bias takingthe word our ofhis mouth 3 Ir hath been (quoth he) his old faſhions 
of long time, torto ſeem to fright and aſtoniſh me with ſuch admonitions and advertiſements ag 
cheſe;as forme I know full well that as Bacchus otherwiſe is a wiſe and powerful god,ſoin regard of 
his wiſedom he is ſurnamed Lys, which is as much to ſay, as untolding and undoing the knors of 
all difficulties; which is the cauſe that I have no fear atall , bnr it I be tull of him, Iſhall be lefle 
hearty and able to maintain the combar when I come to it, and am put to diſpute, Theſe and ſuch 
likepleaſant ſpeeches paſſed to and fro in merriment, as they ſat at meat. Now when I ſaw the ler 
ting our, and provition of this ſupper more frugal and ſpary then ordinary, I thought inmy minde 
that to makea fealt and give entertainment to wite andgood men, putteth a man to no greater colt 
and expences, but rather eaſerh him of ſome charges: for that irabridgeth all curiohity ot dainty yi- 
ands, exquiſite cates,coftly pertumes,pretious ointmenrs, confirures and march-pains brought trom 
forreignand far countries, yea and fine and delicate wines, w herewith Periaxder being ſerved dai- 
ly at his ordinary, according to the magnificence of his princely eſtare,riches, affairs, and occaſions, 
yet atſuch a time he took a glory among theſe Sages and wile men,in ſobriety, trugaliry, and ſlen- 
derproviſion 3 for not in other things only he cur off and concealed all ſuperfluiry and needlefſe 
furniture which was uſual in his houle-keeping, bur alſo in his wives attireand ornaments, whom 
he ſhewed to his friends and gueſts nothing coſtly arraied, nor keeping fate, bur meanly ſet out 
and adorned, Now when the tables were taken away, and that 1:{;ſahad given and dealr chap- 
lers of lowers unto us round about, we rendredthanks and ſaid grace unto the gods, in pouring 
our unto them devoutlya little wine ; and the minſtrell women having ſung a while after our grace, 
and according to our vows, departed our of the room. | 

Then Ardalas calling unto Aracharſss by name, demanded ofhim whether among the Scythians 
there were any ſuch ſinging women a minſtrell wenches that could play upon wind initruments ? 
unto which demand he an{wered ex rempore and withourſtudying for the matter; No (quoth he) 
nor ſomuch as vines ; and as A4rda/us replied again: Bur yer there are ſomegods among them, are 
there not ? Yes iwis (quoth he) that there be, andthoſewho underſtand the ſpeechand language 
of men; bur yer the Scythiansare nor ofthe ſame mind that the Greeks, who although they think 
themſelves to ipeak more freely and elegantly then the Scythians, yer they hold opinion that the 
gods tike more pleaſuretohear rhe ſound of bones and wood, whercof their flutes and hautboies 
are made, then the voice of man, Bur my good friend (quorh Xſope then) what would you fay, if 
you knew what theſe pipe makers do now adays, who caſt away the bones of young hind-calves 
and fawnes, and chdſe before them aſſes bones, ſaying, forſooth, that they make a berter ſound? 
whereupon Cle: buline made one of her Xnigmes or riddles touching a Phrygian flute, 


Of braying aſſe Did force the ear Of mighty ſtag 
mhen he dead was, with ſound ſo clear * with horns ſo brag 
The long ſtank-bone, Upright anone, As hard a: ſtone, 


in ſuch ſort, that itis a wonder how an Aﬀe, which is otherwiſe amoſt blockiſh and abſurd beaſt, 
of any other moſt remote from all ſweet harmony of muſick, ſhonid yeild a bone lo ſlick,ſo ſmooth, 
and proper, to make thereofa moſt muſicalinitrument, Cerres, (quoth Nioxenuschen) this is the 
reaſon that the inhabicanrs of the Ciry Baſris, reproach allus of N.wecratia, for that we likewiſe 
havealready takentwo afſe-bones for the making of ourpipes: and as for them, ir isnot laytul to 
hear ſo much as the ſound of a trumper, becauſe ic ſomewhat doth reſemble the braying ofan Aﬀe; 
and youall know that the afſe is intamous and odious with the Egyptians, becauſe ot Typhon, Upon 
this every man held his peace for a while ; and when Periandey perceived that Niloxenus had a good 
mind to ſpeak, bur yer durſt nor begin or broach any ſpeech 3 My Maſters (quoth he) Ido like ve- 
ry well of the cuſtome of Cities and head Magiſtrates, in that they give audience and diſpatch unto 
all ſtrangers, before their own Citizens ; and therefore merhinks it were well that for a time both 
you and we forbear our ſpeeches which areto familiar, and as jt were native and home-born among 
us 1n our own country. to give acceſle and audience, as it were in aſolemn counſel and aflembly of 
eſtare, unto rhoſequeſtions and demands which our good friend here hath brought out of Egypt ; 
and namely ſuch as aremoved tremthe King to Bias, and Bizs I doubr nor will confer with you a- 
douthe ſame, Then Biasſeconding this motion of his 3 And in what place(quoth he)or with what 
company would a man wiſh rather for to hazzard and try his skillthenin this, forto make anſwers 
accordingly and give ſolutions, if he be pur unto it and need require ; eſpecially, ſeeing that the 
King himſelf hath given expreſs commandement, that in propoſity this queſtion he ſhould firlt be- 
gin with me, and afterwards go roundabout the reſt and prelentthe ſame unto you all? Hereupon 
Niloxenus delivered unto him the Kings letter, deſiring himto break itopen, and to readthe ſame 
with an audible and loud voice beſore all the company, Now the ſubRance or tenor of the ſaid ler- ' 
ter ran inthis form, Amaſis the King of the Egyptians, unto Bjasthe wiſeſt Sage of all the Greeks 
lendeth greeting, © So it is, that the King of the: Ethiopians is entered into con- 
*creſtationand contention with me, as touching wiſedome: and being in all other propoſitions 
*: put down by me, and found my inferiour, im the end after all, he hath impoſed upon meea 
* commandement very ſtrange, wor derful, and hard to be performed. willing mee, foc.ooth, to 
& drink upthe wholeſca, Now if 1 may compaſle the ſolution of this riddle and dark queſtion, 
rhe ſame, 
«© ImuR 
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« ] muſt yieldnnto him all my Cities within the country Elephantine. Theſeare thereforeto requeſt 
« you, that after you have well conſidered of the premiles, you ſend back unto me Niloxennsin- 
<« concinently with the 1nterpretation chereof, And it either your ſelfe orany of your Citizens and 
« country-men have occalion to uſe me in your affairs and occaſions, be ſure you ſhall not faile of 
« me wherein I may ſtead you, Farewell, | 
This letter being read, Bias made no long ſtay, bur aiter ſome lirtle pauſe and meditation with 
himſelfe. he rounded Cleobalus inthe eare, who fat cloſe unto him: And then, what is that you 
ſay (my friend of Navcratia) will your Maſter andLord Kivg Amſs(who commandeth ſo great a 
mulrirude of men, and poſleffeth (o large, fo tair and plentiful a country) drink all the ſea, tor to ger 
thereby, 1 wot not what poor towns and viliages of no importance? Then Nioxenns laughing at 
che matrer : I pray you (quoth he) conſider upon the point what is poſſible to be done, even as 
you will yourielte: Marry then (quoth he ler him ſend word to the Xchiopian King, and,enjoyn 
him to tay the courſe ot all civers that diicharge themſelves into the tea, until he have drunk up in 
the mean time all the water in the ſea that is now at this preſent; for ofthat only, lis demand and 
commandmgnt is tobe underſtood, and not of the ſea that ſhall be hereafter, Theſe words were 
no ſooner ſpoken, but Niloxe»ws took ſo greata contentment therein, that he conld nor hold, but 
needs he muſt embrace and kits him immediarely for ir ; yea, and all the reft commended and ap- 
proved likewiſe his (peech: bur Ch4/o laughing heartily : O my triend (quoth he) of Naucraria, I be- 
leech you beſore allthe ſea be dry and clean ſpent, ſaile home withallfpeed, and do the King yout 
matter to underſtand, that he ſhallnotneed co travel and bube his brains in ſearching hew he may 
conlume (o great a quantity of ſalt water, bur rather how he may make his regiment and royatrule 
(now brackiſh and unpleaſant) to be ſweer andporable unto his iubje&ts ; tor in theſe feats Bias is 
amoſt cunning workman, and a fingular maſter, which when King Amafs hath we!l andthroughly 
learned of him, he ſhall not have any ule of that golden Baſento waſh his feet in, and for to contain 
the Egyptians in awe and obedience,bur they ſhall ſerve him all willingly,and love him affeRtionare- 
ly, whenthey ſhall ſee him become-a good Prince, although he were athouſand times more odi- 
ous unto them then he ſeems now to be, Certes (quoth Periander) then ir were worthily done 
of us all ro contribure unto King Amaſ7s ſuch like firſt fruits and preſents dydydxas. as Flomer ſpei- 
kerh, that is to ſay, every one of us byche poll, and one after another in order; for by this means 
the acceſlary haply an addition will ariſe toa greater matter, and be more worth unto him then the 
principal or (tock ofthe negotiation wherefore this voyage was undertaken, and beſides there will 
accrew unto each of us alſo ſome grear profit, Meer it were then (quorh Chis) that S:lon ſhould 
beginthe ſpeech ; not only for thar he 1s of all our ancient, and haththe higheſt place of the rable, 
bur alſo becauſe he beareth the greateſt and moſt abſolute office, being the man who ordained 
and eſtabliſhed the Laws of Athens, Nloxenus then turning toward me, and ſpeaking ſoftly in 
mine ear : Ibeleeve verily (quoth he) O Diocles, that many things go for curranc, and are belee- 
ved, although they be untruths, and many menthere be who are delighted with falſe rumours, 
and ſiniſter reports, that go of great and wiſe men, both which themſelves do deviſe, andalſo which 
they receive readily from others ; as namely, thoſe be which are bronghe unto us as far as.into 
Egypt, of Chilon, namely,that he ſhould renounce al} amiry and hoſpitality with Solon for maintain- 
ing this : Thar all Laws were mutable, A fooliſh and ridiculous report isthis (quoth I;) for if it 
were ſo, Chilon ſhould have fallen out with Lycargr4, and condemned him, who together with 
his Laws, altered and changed the who.e Stare ofthe Lacedemonians, Then $9/o», after a little 
pauſe made, began to ſpeak in this wiſe : For mine own part, 1am of this mird, thara King, or 
Soveraign Prince can find no means to make himſelfe more glorious, then by turning his Monarchy 
or abſolute government into a Democracy, or popular tare, in communicating his authority ſove- 
raign indifterently to his Subze&s, In the ſecond place ſpake B7as, and ſaid; Thar a Prince could 
not do better for his own honour, than to bethe firſt man tharſubmitred himſelfe to the poſitive 
lawes of this countrey, After him opined Tales: I repute (quoth he) that prince and ſ»ereigne 
ruler happy, who lived to old-age, and dierh by a natural death. 4»acharf inferred thus much more 
In the fourth place ; If he be only wiſe, With that faid Cleobulzs in his turn: Ifhe repoſe no confi» 
dence inany one abour his perſon, Sixthly came Pirtacus with his opinion,, ſaying ; If a Prince 
could ſo nurture and ſchool his ſubjects, that they ſhould not fear him, bur for his ſake, And after 
him, in the laſt place, delivered Cho this ſpeech : That a Prince ought to amuſe his mind about no 
morral and tranfitory things, bur meditate onely upon that which was eternal and immortal, 
Now when every one of theſe Sages had given ont his mot, we requefled of Peri-zder, that hee 
alſo would ſay ſomewhat for his part; bur hewith a countenance nothing merty and cheerfull, 
but compoſed to ſadnefle and ſeverity ; I will rell you (quoth hee) what 1 think of all theſe ſen- 
tencesthus delivered by theſe my Lords ; rhar theyallin amanner be enovgh ro fright aman who 
1s of judgement and underſtanding, from all ſoveraign rule and government, Then e/Eſope as 
one who ever loved tobecrofle and finding faults : Ir were meer therefore (quoth he) that eve- 
ry oneot ns ſhould deal in this point apart and ſeverally, leſt inpretending to be counſellours 
unto Princes, and make profeſſion of friendſhip unto them, we become their accuſers., Then 
Solon laying his hand upon his head, and (miling withal: Think you nor (quoth he) © eEſope, 
that he maketha ruler more reaſonable, and a tyrant more gracious and inclined to clemency, 
who perſwadeth him that it is 6mply betrer, not to rule, then to rule? And who is he (quoth Xſope 
again) 
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againe)that will be.jeve you in this, rather thenthe yery god himſelfe who delivered unto you this 
ſentence, by way ot Oracle: 
I held that City happy alone, 
Where woice is heard of © Sergeant one, ; 
Why (quoth Solo») Is there any man heaxcth at Athens now any more voices then otone Sergeant, 
and one ſole Magilirate, which is the Law ? notwithſtanding, the City hold of a popular Stare, bur 
you Kſope are ſo deeply ſeenin hearivg and underitanding the voices of Crowsand Jays, that yay 
hear pot welland peitectiy in the nieun time your own ſpeech and language ; toryou that think ac- 
cording to the Oracle of Apollo, that City moit happy which hearerh the voice but of one, ſuppoſe 
notwith{tanding that it is the grace ofa teail, when all the guelts therein mer, may reaſon and dif. 
courſe, yea and of every matter, True 1t is (quorh A&ſope) foryou bave not yet iet down a Lay, 
that houſhold ſervants {hould not be allowed wherewithto bedrunk ; like as you have made one at 
Athen}, forbidding ſervants ro make love, or to be annointed dry, that is, without the bain, Solon 
began to laugh at this reply of his : and Cleodemws rhe Phyhician interred thereupon: In mine opini. 
on (quoth he) it is all oneto annoint (as you ſay) dry, and totalk freely when a man is well whit- 
led and drenched with wine, for moi dele&abie and pleaſant is both the one and the other. Chils 
taking hold of this |peech ; Why then (quorh he) ſomuch the rather it behoveth to abſtain from ir, 
Kſope rejoined _ ; and verily 7halesleecmed rofay 3 that it isa means whereby a man ſhall ye- 
ry quickly age a look old. Hereat Periander began to take up a lavghter and laid: Now tru 
f&ſop:, weare wellenough ſeried, and are worthily puniſhed according to our delerc, in that we 
have ſuffered our ſelves to be carried away into other diſcourſes and dijputations, before we have 
heard out all the reſt ofthe contents in King Amaſs letters, according as we purpoſed in the begin- 
ning ; and therefore good tir Niloxcn go on with that which followeth in yourlerters miſſive,and 
make ule of theſe perſonages here aſſembled, whiles they be all in place together, Now truly(quorh 
Niloxenus) inmy conceit that demand ot the Athiopian, aman may well and properiy fay to bee 
nothingelle ( bur it I may uſe the words of +rchi/ochs) a tewed or bruiled whip : but King Ama- 
fs yourhoſt, inpropoling of ſuch queſtions is more gentle and civil; for he propoundedunco him 
theledemands to be anſwered: What thing in the whole world is eldeſt, or mott ancient > What 
is thefaireſft? Whar the greateſt? Whatmolt wile? What molt common? Over and beſides, What 
moſt profitable? What 1s molt hurttul ? What moi puiflant ? and What moſt eafie 2. Whar (quoth 
Periander) did the Ethiopian Prince aniwer to theſe demands, and afloile them all > Will you ſee 
(quoth Niloxenus then) what aniwers he made? and after you have heard his an{wers, be you judg 
whether he ſatisfied them or no ? for the King my Mattec hath proceeded therein io fincerely, thar 
he would not for any thing inthe World, be jultlyrhought tocavil, and carp like a Sycophant at the 
anſwers of another, and yer hiscare and endeavour 1s, not to fail in reproving that wherein one 
hatherred and is deceived: bur I will from point to point recite unto you his- anſwers, What is 
moſt ancient ? Time (quoth he.) What moſt wile ? Trurh, What molt beautiful? The light, What 
moſt common ? Death, What moſt profitable? God, What moſt hurttul? The Divel, Whart 
moſt mighty ? Fortune. What moſt eafie? Therhiog that pleaſeth, When theſe anſwers were read 
(O Nicharchus) they all remained filent tor atime : andthen Thal:s asked of Niloxenys, whether 
King Amaſis approved theſe ſolutions or no: Niloxenus anſ wered, that ſome of them he allowed; 
but with others of them he refted not well contented : And yer (quoth Thales again) there isnot 
one of them all bur deſerveth great reprehenſion, for they do every one bewray much error and 
grofle ignorance :and to begin withal: How can itbe he:d and maintained, that Time ſhouid bethe 
eldeſt thing that is, conſidering that one parc thereotis paſled already; another preſent ; and a third 
yer to come? for the future time which is rotollow us , cannot chuſe bur by all reaſon be eſtee- 
med younger then all men, or all things which are preſent, Again,tothink that verity were wiſdom 
in my judgement is as much as if a man ſhould ſay, chat che eye and the light is ail one, Further- 
more, if he reputed the light'to be atairthing (asno doubr it is Jhow happeneth it thzr he forgat 
the Sun? Moreover, as touching his anſwers of God and the Divels, they are very audaciousand 
dangerous, But concerning Fortune, there is no probability, or likelihood of truth therein; for if 
ſhe were ſo powerful and puiſſant (as ke ſaith) how commeth it abour that ſhe turneth and chan- 
geth ſocafily as ſhe doth ? Neither 1s death the commoneſt thing in the world ; for commonit is 
notto theliving. But becauſe it ſhall not bethoughtr, that we canskill of naught, but reprovirgand 
correEing others ; let ns confer a little our particular opinions and ſentences in this behalfe with 
his; andif NVi/oxenss think ſo good, I am content to offer my ſelfe firlt, ro anſwer unto theſe de- 
mands beforeſaid, one after another, Now willI therefore declare unto you (Nichorchu) in order 
the interrogatories and anſwers, according as they were propounded and delivered. What is moſt 
ancient ? God (quoth TFa/cs) for he neverhad beginning nor nativity. What is greateſt ? Place, 
For as the world containeth all things elſe, ſo Place containeth ic, What is f:ireft > The world, 
And why? becauſe whatſoever is diſpoſed in lively order, is a part thereof, What is wiſeſt ? 
Time for it hath found all things already deviſed, and will find out all inventions he:eafter, What 
1s moſt common? Hope; forit remainerh fill with them who have nothing elſe; What moſt pro- 
firable? Vertve ; in that itmaketh a'lthings commodious, according as they be uſed, Whar is 
moſt hurtful? Vice ; for ic marrerh all good things be{:des, whereſoever it is, What is moſt migh- 
ty? Neceſlity; for that only is invincible, What is molt eahe? That which agreeth to natvre 3 tor 
even 
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many times we do abandon and forſake, Now when all the company had approved 
at highly the anſwers of Thales: Theſe be queſtions indeed (quoth Cleodemws un- 
to Niloxenus) meet for Kings and Princes, both to propoſe, and alſo co afloile: asfor that barba- 
rous King of £rhiopia, who enjoined King Amaſss to drink up the Sea, deſerverh as' ſhort an an= 
ſwer asthat was Which Pittacusmade to King Ahattes, who when he demanded ſomewhat of the 
Lesbiansby his arrogant and proudletters, had no other anſwer returned him from P:/racus but 
this: That he ſhould eat Onions and hot bread. Upon which words Periandey inferred and ſaid ; 
I affure you Cleodemns, it hath been chemanner in old time among the ancient Gteeks, to pro- 
poſe one unto another ſuch queſtions astheſe. For we-have heard by report, that tm'times patt, che 
moſt skilful and excellent Poers which were in thoſe days, met at the Funerals and Obſequies of 
Amphidamus within the Ciry of Cholcis: Now had this Amphidamie beena man of great honour 
in government of the Common-weale in his Conntry 3 whojhaving pnt the Ererrians ro much trou- 
ble inthoſe Wars which-they waged againſt thoſe ot Cho/cis, in thequartel of Lilantes, hapned ro 
loſe his lifeat the laſt in 2 barrel, And for that the curious verſes which the aid Poets provided 
and brought to be ſcanned of, were intricate and hard ro be judged of by choſe who werechoſen 
as Judges ofthe doubrtulvitory 3 andbefides the glory of rwo renowned concurrents, Homer and 
He: fodxs'held the Judges in great perplexity, and ſhame to-give their ſentences, as tonching two 
ſofamons perſonages, they grew to ſuch as theſe queſtions mthe'end: and proponnded one to an- 
other, as Leſches Firk after this manner, | 
| Now help me Muſe for to endite 
what things have never beer, 
Nor henceforth whiles the world endures 
for ever ſhall be ſeen? ; 
Unto which demand, He ods anſwered readily and ex tempore in this wile, 
When ſteeds towin the prize, with ſound 
of feet ſhall rin amain, | 
And at the tomb of Jupiter, 
their charriots break in twain: - 
For which cauſe eſpecially it is reporred he was ſo highly admired, that thereby hee won the 
tre-feerof Gold, And what difference (quoth Cleodemus) is there between theſe queſtions and 
the riddles put forth by Exmerss ?' which haply are no more unſeemly for her ro deviſein 
ſport and mirth, and when ſhe hath (as =w_w) twiſted them, topropoſe untodameslike her 
ſelfe, thenfor other women to delight for their paſtime, to buſfie their heads mm, and working 
virdles of riſlue, —_ net-work Coifes and Cawls ; bur certainly chat men of wiſedome 
and — ſhould make any account thereof, were very ridiculous and a meer moc- 
kery, At which ipeech of his it ſeemed rhat Ewmeris was willing enough to have replied, and 
faid ſomewhat unto him again, but that maidenly modefly Rayed her ; tor her blood was up, 
and bluſhed as red as skatler all her face over: Burt &ſope raking her parr, as it were, tore- 
venge her quarrel: Nay were it not (quoth he ) more ridiculous farre, not to be able to. ſolve 
_ queſtions ? and namely ſuch a riddle as this , which ſhe pnt ftth unto us a lictle before 
upper, 
7k A man I ſaw,with help of fire, 
who ſet a peece of braſs, 
Faſt to aman, ſo asit ſeem'd 
ro him it ſodred was, 
Now tellme, canyou with all your cunning ſay what this ſhould be ? No iwis (quoth Clec- 
demus, neither mean I to beat my brains about the knowledge ofit: And yer there is no man 
(quorh _ khowerh this thing better, nor uſeth it more then you 3; andif youdeny it, I will call 
to witnefle your ventoſes and cupping boxes. Hereat Cleodemns could not chuſe bur langh + for 
rhere was not a Phyſitian in thoſe days that uſed cuppingand boxing ſo much as he, and in regard 
that he praRtiſed it ſo much, this remedy or device in Phyſick was in no ſmall requeſt and repura- 
rion, But Mrefiphilusthe Athenian a familiar friend and zealons follower of Solon, begtn to 
in this wiſe unto Perraxder 3 Sir, if I might be ſo bold, I think it good, andmy defire is, that the 
ſpeeches and diſcourſes of this good company, may nor bedealr among the rich and noble perſons 
only who are here inplace, but parted _ and indifferently among them all, and go round like 
a cup of wine, as the manner is in democraty or ſtate of a City, governed by the people: This I 
ſpeak, for that we who live in a popular Common-wealth, participate in nothing of all tharwhich 
you have right now delivered, as touching ſoveraign rule of Princeand King: we think it reaſon 
therefore that you would enter every one of you into a diſcourſe of popvlar government, and deli- 
ver your ſeveral opinions upen the point, beginting firſt again ar Solo», To this motion they all a- 
Freed 3 whereupon Solo; thus beganto ſpeak: As for you (O Mane ſiphilus) like as all theother inha- 
rants of Atheys, you have heard heretofore what mine opinion 1s concerning the government of 
a Weal publick;and yet 1f you pleaſe rohear me now alſo.1ſay agzin,that in my judgement thatCity 
15 tight well governed, and maintaineth beſt the popular eſtate and liberty, wherein thoſe very 
perſons who have not been wronged and oppreſſed, do proſecute the law upon an oppreſſor and 
wrong doer, yea and ſeek to puniſh him,nolefle then the party himſelfe who hath ſuſtemned the in- 
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zury and outrage, After him Bias opined thus ; Thatthe popular government was beſt, in which 
all the inhabitanrs feared the law as much as a rigorous Tyrant, Then Thales followed in this man- 
ver: That he reputed ſuch a Common-wealth belt ordered which had in it neither roo wealthy, 
nor yet over-poor Citizens, Next to him took Anacharſis his turn, and delivered his ming 1n 
theſe words 3 Thatin his conceit that City was right wellgoverned,wherein all other things be; 
equal determined among the inhabitants, the better condition was meaſured by vertue, and the 
97 By vice. Inthe fifth place Cleobulns afirmed : That the policy of that popular City was lim. 
ply belt, the Citizens whereof did more dread diſhonourthen the Law. Then Pittacus in his Courſe 
gave his opinion thus: That he accounted aState paſſing well governed, in which wicked perſons 
mightnor bear any authority, bur good men wy. Then Chao when his turn came, pronounced; 
That policy to excel all others when as thepeop e gave greateſt ear unto the Lawes, and leaſt hear- 
kened unto Ormrom.\ Afterthem all Periander in the laſt place gave his judgement, ſaying ; Thar 
he reckoned that popular eftate ſeemedto be belt, which came neereſt unto an ariltocracy, or Legi« 
ment of wiſe and noble Senate, 

Now when chis diſputation was ended, I requeſted them to proceed farther, and to infru& yg 
aS touching a:conomy, Or an houſhold, how it ought to be ordered ; for that few men were cal. 
led unto the government of Cities and Realms, bur every one of us had an houſe and family ofhis 
own to be governed: Norlſo( quoth e/£ſope, and therewith he laughed) ifyou reckon Anachay- 
+ inthenumber ofus 3 for no houſe hath he of his own, and (forlooth) heglorieth therein, that 
none he hath, ſaying: That he maketh his abode in a chariot, as (men ſay) the Sun doth, whois 
carried round about the worldin his chaire, and one while goeth to this quarter, and another while 
to that quarter of the heaven : And even in this reſpect (quoth Anacharſs) the Sun only is tree, 
or atleaſt-wiſe more at liberty, and at his own diſpoſe, thenany other of all the gods, commanding 
all, and not commanded of any; and therefore he reigneth indeed, and having the reins in his 
own hand, condu&eth his own chariot himlelfe: bur me thinksyou never conceived and compri- 
zed the grandeur and beauty ofthe Sun, how excellent and admirable his chariot is ; for other- 
wiſe you would never in bourd, and by way of merry jeſt have compared it ro ours: furthermore, 
it ſeemerh that you take an houſe to betheſe cloiſters covered with tile, and walled with clay, or 
earth; which is as muchtoſay, that a Torroifeis the ſhell, and not the living creature which is 
therein3 and therefore I nothing wonderthat you mocked Solon upon a time, for that he having 
viewed the palace of King Creſws, richly furniſhed and ſumptuouſly adorned, deemed not by and by 
the owner and Lord thereof to be ſtately and happily lodged; bur defired firſt ro ſee and behold 
the goodparts that were within him, rather then the goods which were about him ; and hereinir 
ſeemerh unto me; that you have forgotten your own tale of the Fox, who being come to contek 
and debate with the Leopard, wherher ofthe twain were beſet with more colours and divers ſpots, 
required ofthe judge berweenthem, that hewould nar regard and conſider ſo much the outward 
paintinz of the skin, as the variety of the ſpirit and ſoulwithn, for that he ſhould find the ſame be- 
dight with a world of divers ſpots 3 bur you look only to the workmanſhip of cutters in ſtone, and 
of Maſons, eſteeming that only to be the houſe,and nor that which is domettical and within, ro wit, 
Children, Wife, Friends, and Servitors, tnto whom (being wiſe, ſober, and of good conditions) 
the father of the family, and houſholder, communicating and imparting that which he hath (ſay he 
were within a Birds neaſt,or in an Emmets hole) may avouch thathe dwelleth in a good and bleſ- 
ſed houſe, Lo what mine anſwer is ro Zſope, as alſo formy part, what collation and dole Icon- 
tribute unto Diocles: now for thereſt of you, let every man confer (as reaſon is) to it, what hee 
thinketh good, andutter his mind, Than Solo» : That houſe (in my opinion)is beſt.the goods where- 
In, were neither gotten by unjuſt and indire& meanes, nor bred any fear, ſuſpicion and doubt for 
the keeping, nor yet drew repentance for the ſpending ofrhem, After him Bias opened ; That he 
held the family beſt, the maſter whereof was of himſelfe the ſame man within, as (for fear of thelaw) 
abroad, Then Tha/es: Whereinthe maſter may live at moſt eaſe and greatelt leaſure, And Cleobu- 
lu: Wherein there be more perſons that love, then fear the maſter. Next delivered Pittacws his 
mind, and ſaid: That he took that to be the beſt houſe, wherein there was no defire of ſuperfluities 
nor miſle of neceſſaries, After him came Chilo with his ſentence: That an houſe ovght as much as 
Is poſſble, to reſemblea City orState governed by the abſolute commandment of a King ; adding 
moreover, that which Lycurgs anſwered ſometimes unto one who adviſed him to eſtabliſh in 
the Ciry Spartathe popular government : Begin (quorh he) firſt thy ſelfe ro ordain in thine owne 
houſe a popular eſtate, where every one may beas greata Lord and Maſter as another, After this 
ſpeech allo finiſhed, Ewmerisand Meliſſa went forth, Then Periander taking a great cup in his band, 

rank to Chilon, and Chilon likewiſe in order to Bias, Then Ardalus Rood up, and addrefſing his 
ſpeech unto Xſope: Will not you neither (quoth he) ler thecup come nnto us, ſeeing that they 
thereſend it round about from hand to hand among them, as ifit were the Can: of Bathycles, and 
will not impart andler it paſſe to others ? Then (quorh Se/o») neither is this cup (ſo faras 1 ſee ) 
any whit popular,ſtanding as it hath done a long time before Solox only, Whereat Pitt acas calling un- 
to Mnreſiphilns by name : Whatis the reaſon (quoth he) that So/on drinketh nor,but goerh againlt his 
own Poems, wherein himſelſe hath written theſe verſes : 
T he ſports of Venus Lay bright , 
And Bacchus, now are my delight 3 
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In muſicke che I pleaſure take, 
For why ? theſe ”_ _ _ ms FRE R F 
; helped him our,and ſpake in his behalte, laying : He doth it P:rrac: for feare © 
en te > Lo = rigorous law of yours, by which you have ordeined, that whoſoever by 
occaſion of drunkenneſle chanceth ro Commur a fault,” what ever it be, ſhall incurre a double pe- 
nalry,and be fined twiceas much as it he had done it whiles he was ſober, Then Pirtacrs : Yet ne- 
vertheleſle (quoth he) you carry your lelte 10 proudly and diſdainfull in mockage of this my fta- 
ruce,that both che alt yeer,and not long {ince, being at my brother Lybis ns houſe, when you were 
drunk,you demanded to have the prize thereot,a nd called for thegarland and crown, And why no 
(quoth Anichar is) conſidering there was propoſed a reward tor the victory to him that drunk 
moſ?? and If 1 were overcharged with wine and drupk with the firlt,ſhould nor I challenge by right 
the prize and reward of victory ? or elſe tell me what other end is there of drinking lufliiy, than to 
be drunk? Pittacus hereat began to laugh? and thaneſope told ſuch a tale as this:The wolfe (quoth 
he) per. eiving upona rime the ſhepherds roeat amutton within their cottage, approached unto 
them. and iaid 3 Oh what a ſtirreand 64m ed oy you have made at us if I had done that which 
you doe ? Hereat C bilon :: eſope (quoth hee) hath well revenged himſelfe now (whoſe mouth 
ere-while we {topped that he had nota word co ſay) ſeeing at this preſent as he dorh, that others 
bad taken the aniwer out of Mrefiphilus his mouth, and not given him liberty ro ſpeake, being 
demanded the queltion why So/on dranke nor? and like it was that he ſhould have antwered in 
his behalfe, Then Mze/philus rendered this reaſon and faid ; That he wiſt well Solon was of this 
opinion, that the- proper worke of every att and faculty, as well divine as humane, was rather the 
effect and thing by ix wrought, than that whereby ir was eftected ; and the end thereof rather 
than the meanes tending therero : for {o I ſuppoſe that a weaver will ſay, that his worke is to make 
2a web for a mantle, a coat or ſuch a robe, and nor to ſpoole, winde quils,lay his warp, ſhoot oute, 
or raiſe ana let fall the weights and (tones hanging to the loom : Alſorhat the worke of a imith is 
roſoder iron, or to give the remper of ſtcel for the edge of an axe head rather thenany other thing 
needtoil ro ſuch anetfet, ro wir, the kindling of coles and ſetting them on fire, or the prepating of 
any ſtone-girt ſerving for the former purpole, Semblably, a carpenter or maſon emploied in at- 
chireQure, would much more complaine and finde fault with us, if wee ſhould fay that neither a 
ſhip nor an houſe were their worke, but the boaring of holes intimber with an augre or the tem- 
pering of morrer, In like manner would the muſes take exceeding great indignation,and not with- 
out good canle, it we ſhould chink that their works were either hatps, lures, pipes, and ſuch in> 
ttrumenrs of mukck: and not the reforming and inſtitution of folks manners, the dulc ing and ap- 
peaſing oftheir paſſions who delight in ſong, harmony, and muſicall accord, Andeven ſo we muſt 
confefſe that the wocke of Venns 1s not carnall company and medling of two bodies 3 rior of Bac- 
chus. wine-bibbing and drunkennefle, but rather micth and ſolace, afte&ionate love. mutuall athitys 
converſarion. and familiarity one with another, which are procured unto us thereby : fot theſe be 
the works indeed which Plato calleth divine and heavenly: and theſe he faith thar he deſired and 
purſued when he grew aged and was well fteptin yeers, For I aflure you Yenzs is the work-mi- 
{trefle of murtuall concord, ſolace and benevolence berween men and women, mingling and mel- 
ting (as it were) together withthe bodies,their ſoules alſo,by the meanes of pleaſure : Bacchus like- 
wile 1n many who before had no great familiarity together, nor avy knowledge and acquaintance 
mos by ſoftning and moiſtning the hatdnefle of their manners, and that by the meanes of wine 
(like as fire workerh iron to be gentle and pliable) hath engendred a beginning of commixtion 
and incorporation one with another, True itis I mult needs ſay,that when tuch perſonages are met 
and aſſembled rogerher, as Peria#der hath hither invited, there is no need either of cup or flagoh 
for to bring them acquainted: tor the mules ſerting in mids before them a cup of ſobriety, ro wit, 
rheir-conterence and ſpeech,wherein thereis not only ſtore of pleaſure and delight, but alſo of eru- 
dition, learning, and ſerions matter, doexcire,drench, enlarge and ſpread abroad by the meanes of 
diſcourſe and ralk, rhe aimiable joy of ſuch guetts, ſuffering for the molt partthe wine. pot or fla- 
gonto ltand till above the cup orgobler: a thing that He/iodus forbad expreſly among ſuch as could 
$kill better ro carouſe than ro diſcourſe, And whereas we read thusin Homer : : 
For howſoever other Greeks 
that weare their haire ſo long, 
. Doe drinke about their meaſure juſt 
| allowedthem among : 
Tour cup [ [ce ſtands ever full, 
. ' nogapetoyou is ſet) 
But harty drazghts you may carouſe, 
: no man there 1s to let, 

Methinks T heare and underſtand hereby, that our ancients called this manner 6f drinking 
ONe to another by way of challenge and provocation Aarryy, according to therearme that Ho- 
mer giveth it, andio everyman dranke a certaine meaſure in order : yea, and afterwards (like as 
Ataxdid)each one divided portions of fleſh ro his next fellow firting arthe boord:Now when Mne- 
ſiphilus had thus ſaid: Cherf.zs the Poer, whom lately Periander had quit of certaine impurations 
charged upon him, and who was neivly returned into his fayour at the earneſt requeſt of Chilor? 
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1 would gladly know (quoth he) whether Jupiter gage the reſt of the gods with a certaine mez- 
ſure and [tint of drinking, (for that they ule to drink one to another when they, dine and (up 
with him) likeas Agamemnon dealt by the Princes of the Greeks, when they were at his table? 
Then Cleodemus : If it be true (quoth he) friend Cher/zas as you and other Poers do ſay, that cer- 
taine doves flying hardly and with great difliculty over the rocks called Plaxtt e, bring unto Ju- 
ter that celeitiall meat named Ambroſia; think you not likewiſe that he had much adoe to ger 

che heavenly drink Net#«r, and that he had bur ſmall (tore thereof, whereby he could not chule 
bur make ſpare and give of it to every one according ro meaſure ? Yes verily (quoth Cherf4s) and 
peradventure they had it diltributed equally among them : bur ſince we are tallen againe into a 
freſh diſcourſe of houſe-keeping, which of you will goe onand finiſh the reſt which remainethto 
be (aid thereof ? Then Cleobnlrs inferred this ſpeech and ſaid: As tor wiſe men indeed, the lay 
(quoth he) hath giventhem a preſcriptmeaſure ; bur as touching fools,I will tell you a tale which 
I heard my mother once relate unto a brother of mine: The time was (quoth ſhe) that the Moon 
praied her mother to make her aperticoar fit and proportionable for her body : Why, how1s it 
poſſible (quoth her mother)that I ſhould knit or weave oneto fit well about thee,contidering thar 
I ſee thee one while full, another while croiflanc or inthe waine, and pointed with tips of horns, 
and ſometime againe halfround ? Even fo (iriend Cherſzas) a manis not able to ſer down a definite 
and juſt proportion of ſubttance and goods to maintein an houſe unto a fooliſh or naughty perſon ; 
for ſuch a one hath need one while ot this thing, and another while of rhar,according to his divers 
deſires and variable events and occaſions, much like to e/£ſops dog,who as he ſaith, in the winter 
ſeaſon ſhrinking together, and lying round for cold, wherewith he 1s ready to be frozen and farved, 
is of mind to build himſelfe an houſe: bur in ſummer when he lies ſleeping tretched our at length, 
he thinks himlelfe to be very great, and ſuppoſeth it aneedlefſe thing to build an houſe. and bet:des 
no ſmall peece of work to ſet vp a frame bigge and large enough to receive his body. See you 
not likewile O Cherſias, that theſe kinde of folke will be thought now bur ſmall and little, 
and reſtraine themſelves into a narrow compaſle, propofing foriooth a fireight and laconi- 
call manner of life; but anon all at once they will bee ao, and if they may nor have all 
that they ſee, and poſleſle not onely the eſtate of private perſons, bur alſo of Kings and Princes, 
they are undone for ever, and complaine as if they were pined and ready to dye tor hunger : at 
which words Cher fas held his peace, Bur C/eodemes then began and ſaid: Howbeit, we all ke 
(quoth he)that you my maſters your ſelves who are ſage and wiſe,have your goods and poſleflions 
unequally deal among you, if a man would go abotit to meaſure and count them, True indeed 
my good friend (anſwered Cleobulus againe) and this is becanſe the law (like unto a good weaver 
or knitter) hath given unto every one of us that which 1s fit, ſttable and cotivenient for us; and 
evenſo you your (elfe, Sir, in your direction for dier, nouriſhment and purging of your patients by 
reaon, after thepreſcription (as it were) of law, do nor ſetthem down receits and orders all alike, 
bur ſuch as are agreeable and meer for every one, Upon this ſpeech Ardalus replied, ſaying: How 
then ? Isthere a law that commandeth Epimenides here onr familiar friend, and Soler's hoſte to fore 
beare all other viands, and by raking onely inhis mouth a little of the compoſition called Alinon, 
which hath vertue to pur-by hunger (which pleaſant ele&nary or confe&ion hee maketh himfelfe 
co continue a whole day withour mear ard drink, without dinner and ſupper, This ſpeech move 
attention and {lence in the whole company there in place: onely Thales after a jocund and mer 
manner an[wered: That Epimenide: did well and wiſely not to buſie and tronble himfſelte adour 
grinding corn, baking meale, or dreffinghis own meats (as Pitracws did:) formy ſelfe (quorh he) 
whiles I was inthe Ifle Lesbos, heard a wench ofa forrein Country, as ſhe rurned rhe quern abvni, 
ſing thus,Grind mill, Grind; foreven Pirtacxs the King of Great Mirylene,is a miller and grindeth, 
Bur Solon ſaid; Iwonder much Ardalus, that you never read in Heſiodus his Poem, the receir of 
the regiment of that mans diet : for he was the firſt who gave unto Epimenides the ſeeds of this 
nouriſhment, and taught him to ſearch : 

In Mallowes and i Aſphod:ls, 

which grow on every ground * 
What uſe and profit manifold, 
; for man there may be found, 

Why? think you (quorh Periander) that Hefjodus had any ſuch meaning in that yerſe;and not ra- 
ther (as he 1s alwaies a great praiſcr of ſparing and ſrugality) that he exhorted ns unto rchefimpleſt 
viands, as to thoſe which were molt pleaſant : for ſurely the Mallow is goodto.eat, and the Aſpho- 
dell ftem very {weet in taſte : as for thoſe which the Phyſicians name Alimaand Adipſa, rhatis to 
ſay, putting-by hunger and thirſt; T heare ſay and underfland, that they be medicines and not 
meats,and that among other ingredients that go to their makivg.they receive honie and a certain 
barbarous kind of cheeſe,befides many other ſeeds which are eafie enough to come by: for how 
elſe ſhould not as (as we readin Heſffodus) " 

The plow beam hang aloft in' ſmotl rie ſmoake, 
The oxe and mule ceaſe both to draw in yoke. 
1t nced there were of ſo great proviſion ? Bur T marvell mnch S9/-», at your hoſte, that having 
bur lately celebrared a ſolemn! fealt of Purification among the Delians,: hee obſerved not how 
they themſelves broveht with great ceremony into their Temple, the enſignes and monuments 
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:ont and primitive nouriſhment otmankind ? and name!y, among other things very com- 
wo grow which =o of themſelves without mans hand, the Mallow and the Aſphodelt: which 
two herbs (it is very probable apd like) that Hejodus allo recommended untous tor their timpli- 
city and profit, Not in thoſe regards onely (quoth Anacharſis) bur tor that they both, the one as 
well as the other, arecommended aseſpectall hecbstor the health” of man, True (quoth Clcod-nors ) 
and oreat reaſon you have foto lay: tor Hefiodus was well ſeen in pkyhick, as may appear by tha: 
which he hath written {0 exactly and skilfully of dier, and the regiment of our feeding, of the 
manner of tempering wine, of the vertve and goodnefle of water, the uſe of baines, baths, and 
women. of the time of keeping company with them, and of the pohture ofinfants in the wombe, 
and when they ſhould be born, But to judge aright, eEſope had more reaion than E pimenidesto 
avow himielfe the diſciple of He/iods, tor theralk which the hauke had with che vightinga!l gave 
unto e/Eſope the firlt beginning of this faire, variable, and many-torgued learning of his, Bur wil- 
ling I am to heare Solon 3 for very like it 15, that he having lived and converſe to familiatly many 
yeers together with Epimenides at Athens, asked of him oftentimes, and knew full well upon 
what accident or occalion,and for-what purpole he choſe andtollowed this iraic covrie of life, And 
what need -was there (quoth Solon) ro demand that of him ? for all the world knowerh, and 
moſt evident it-is, that as the greateſt and molt ſoveraign good of many 15 to have no need at all 
of nourture ; ſothe next unto/itis to require the leaft nouriſhment that 1s : Nor (o (quoth Cleode- 
m5) if I may be (o bold as toſpeake aiymind : For Ido not think chat the toveraigngood of man 
is to. cat nothing,eſpecially when the table is laid and tucniſhed with meat ; for to take away the 
viands ſet chereupon, 1s as muth as to ſubverc the Alcar, and lacrince unto the gods, and to 0- 
verthrow the amity and hoſpitality among men, And like as Thales ſaith : Thar it the earth 
were taken out of the world, there mult of neretfity entue a generall contuſion of. all things ; even 
ſo we may ſay, put down the board,you do.as much as ruinate the whole hovie 3 for with ic you 
aboliſh fire which keepeth the houle 3 the turelar deity of Yea; the amiable cult ome of drinking 

together our of one boul and cup; the laudable manner of tealting ot friends 3-the kind taſhion of 
entertaining ſtrangers, and all reciprocall hoſpitality,” and murualLulage of gueſts; which be che 
principail and molt courteous converſations that can be deviſed among men one with anocher : and 
to ſpeake the ſumme more truely; farewell then, allche ſ{weernefle of humane lite and ſociety, in 
Caſe there be allowed any retteit at all, ſolace and paſſion apart from buſinefle and affairs, where- 
of the need of ſuſtenance and the preparation thereto ing, ' yeeldeth molt matter, and at- 
footdeth the grearelt part, Moreover, the miſchiefe hereot avould reach asfarre as co agricul- 
Lures and that were great pity;confidering that it husbandry were laid down with the decay and 
Tuine thereof, there. would eniue againe a rude and deformed face of the wholeearth,as being neg- 
le&ed,and nor clenied from truitlefle trees, buſhes: and weeds;and overflowed with the inurdati- 
on of waters and rivers running out of their channels co. and fro without order.tor want of good 
husbandry, and the. oiligent hand of man : over and beſides, perth there ſhall with ir, all arts and 
handi. rafts, which the table maiptainech and keeperh in traine, giving unto them their foundation 
and matter, in{uch tort asthey will come allto nothing, it you take 1taway : nay more than that 3 
Whar will become ot religion and worſhip done to the gods ? tor ſurely, men will exhibit bur little 
or none honour at all unto the Sunne, and much lefle upco che Moon, as having nought elſe from 
chem battheir light and heat only : and who will evercaule an altar to be reared and furniſhed as 
It ought to be,to Jupaer,for ſending down ſeaſonable rain,or to Ceres the patroneſle of agriculture; 
orto Neptuxe the protector of trees and plants? who will ever atter offer any ſacrifices uvto them ? 
how ſhall Bacches be the author of joy and mirth, if we have no more any need of thar pleaſant li- 
quor of wine which he giverh ? what ſhall we acrifice? what ſhall we poure uponthe alrars? what 
oblations ſhall we offer unto the gods? and whereof ſhall we preſent any firit fruits? In one word, 
this abuſe would bring with it a rotall ſubverion, and generall confukon of the belt and chieteſt 

things, True it is, thatto follow all kind of pleaſures, and ineverymanner, were brutiſhneſs ; and 
even 1otofiye them all,and wno wiſe to embrace them,were no lefle tolly and ſortriſhneſle, The tovl 
may wellenough enyzoy other pleaſures and delights,which are better and more noble;bur the body 
can find none at. all moxe harmlets.and honeſtzro content it ſelfe withjthan to eat and deink, where- 
by it is fed and nouriſhed;athing that there isnoman but he both knowethand acknowledgerh ; in 
regard whereof.menuſc to ſer and ſpread their tables in publike and open places,forto eat and dtink 

rogetherin the broad day light; whereas to take the pleaſure of Fexus,they wairforthe night. and 

ek all the darkneſle they can, ſuppoling it to be as beaſtly and ſhameleſs ro do the one in publike 

and common, as.not at all rodothe other, bur forbeare it alrogerher, When Cleod:mrus herewich 

brake off and ended his ſpeech, .Ifollowed intheſame traine,and ſeconded his words in this wiſe: 

Buc you 01 ap one thing be{ides,namely,that by this means, together with our food and nou- 
Th ment. we baniſh and drive away all fleep: now if there be no{leep, there wi:l be no dreams, 
anc 10 by conſequence, we may bid tarewell ro a molt ancient kinde of oracle and divination which 

we have by chem, Over and beſides, our life will be alwaies atter one faſhion, andto no purpole; 
burn vaine ſhal] the foul be clad(as a man would ſay)within the body,ſceing that the greateſt num- 
ber and the erincipall parts of the ſaid body were made and framed by nature for. co ſerveas inftru- 
ments of novriſhment;as for ex1mple,the trongue,the reeth theftomack and the liver, &c.for there 
15nothing in the whole fructure ard com poſition of mans body, that either lieth ill ard idle, or is 
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ordeined for any other uſe ; inſomuch as whoſoever hath no need of tood, neederh not the bod 
alſo; which is as much toſay, as that he tandeth inno need of himſelte ; tor every one ofus doth 
contilt as well of body as ſoule. Thus much may ierve tor my part, to have {poken 10 the defence 
of che belly 3 now it So/on or any other have oughr to ſay and objeR againſt it, by way of accuſa. 
tion, ready we are and diſpoſed to give him the hearing, Yes mary (quoth Solon) unleſle wee 
would be reputed of lefſe judgement and underſtanding then the Egyptians, who ripping open the 
belly of a dead body, ſhew it uncothe Sunne, and catt away the guts and entrailes together with 
the paunch, into a running river ; bur aſterwards, when they have thus rid away the garbage, ard 
cleanſed the corps, the rett theyimbalme and be carefull of: tor to ſay a truth, thele inwards, he 
the very pollution and inquination of the fleſh, and to ſpeake properly, the very bell of our bg- 
dy 3 forſo they lay, thar the place of che damnedis full of (I wor not what) horrible rivers and 
winds conſuſed together with fire and dead carcaſles, Forno creature Ry nouriſhed with a 
food thar liveth 3 bur we (in killing thoſe creatnres which have ſoules, orin deſtroying plants, herbs 
and ſruits which participate likewiſe of life, inaſmuch as we fee them to be nouriſhed and grow) 
do evill, and finne very grievoully, toraſmuch as whatſoever is tranſmuted and turned 'into ano. 
ther, loſeth that nature which it had before, and wholly is corrupted, for co betome nouriſhment 
co another, As for abliinence trom eating of fleſh, as (by report) Orphexs did in old time, israthet 
a ſubrill ſhift of Sophiſtry, than any pertect ſhunning or torbearing of thoſe ſinnes which are'com: 
mitred in deliciousfare, and ſuperfluous gormandize ; bur the onely way to aroidenormity inthis 
behalte, and themeanes to keep a mans elte pertectly pure and undehiled, according tothe abſolute 
rule of juſtice, is to be content with that which is within himfſelfe, and to live withour defre 
of any thing without, whatſoever ; but hethatis by God framed to that nature end condition, that 
without the daramage and hurt of another, he cannor poſſibly preſerve his own being and ſafery; 
unto him he hath given a nature which will continually move him-ro' injullice, and to commit 
wrong, Were it not then (my goodfriend Diecles) very mect and requiſite to cur off together with 
injuitice and fnfulneſſe, the belly.tomack, and liver, yea,and all other ſuch partswhich o1ve unto 
us the appetite ofnothing inthe world that 15 honeſtybur reſemble paztly the infizuments of a cook, 
and veflels of che kitchin, ro wit, chopping-knives, cawdrons. pors and kertties,andin part are like 
unto theutenſils of a mill, of a chimney, oven or ſurnace, or ſuch took as ſerve enherts dis pits, of 
be uſed in bake-honſe or paltry? for to ſayatruth,> you may plainly fee and perceive that the 
ſoule in many menlierh hidden within the body, as at were in a cettainmil-houſe, turning round 
continually (as one would ſay) about aquern, inpurivir atter the neceſſities thereof, even as we 
here ere-while perceived by experience in our ownleives, when:we neither ſavy norhbeard,; not 
regarded one another ; but every -one of us GR and Rooping 'dbwn to our Vi 
Quuals, ſeryed our owne need and looked to our tood, bur now when the tables” beetaken up; 
ou ſee, having chaplers of flowers on our heads.we take delight indeviſing together, and holdin 
[+ diſcourſes.we rejoice in telowſhip and good company,we paſsthe time away in eaſe and re- 
poſe, being once come to that point, 'that we hayeno more any deſire or need of nouriſhment: } 
then-we could ho'd us ſoflill, and continue while we live in this/preſent Rate, ſo that weneither 
feared want and poverty, nor yetknew what was covetouſneſſe and dehre of riches, ſhould we not 
iead (think you) a blefied and eafie lite, as havingleiſure to converſe together, and joy in our mu- 
tuall ſociety ? For know well this, thar looking atterthe needlefſe ſuperfluities immediatelyenſu- 
eth upon the appetite and deſire of things neceflary, But whereas Cl-obx{xs is of this opinion, 
rhar needs there muſt be meat and food, to the end that there might be rables,and Randing cups up: 
on them, that men may drink one to another ; alſo that chey might facrifice to dame Ceres and het 
daughter Proſerpina: another man may as well and cruly ſay : There ought to bee watres and bat- 
rels, to the end that we may have wals and fortifications for our Cities, Arcenals for our navie) 
and armories alſo, that for the killing of an hundred enemies, wee mightin thanksgiving to the 
gods, offer ſacrifices thereupon, called Hecatomphonia. according as they ſay.there isa ftarure im 
porting ſo much among the Meſſenians, Or all one it were as it ſome other ſhould bee angry ot 
offended with health, ſaying: Ir were great pity, if becauſe there are none fick'any more, there 
ſhould bee no uſe of eafe beds, fine linnen ſheers, ſoft pillowes and coyerings, -nor any need t9 
ſacrifice unto «A&ſculapins or orhergods, to divert and turne away our maladies ; and fo the att 
of phyſick, with all the rools, inſtruments, drugs and medicines belonving thereto, be caſt afide 
and negleRed without honour and regard, For what ods is there berweenthe one and the orher, 
conſidering that wee received food asa medicine to cure our hunger ? Beſides, all they that keep 
a Cerreine dier, are ſaid to cure themlelves, uſing this remedy, not as 2 pleaſnre deiighrſome 
and defireable, but as meanes to content and fatisfie nature, For ſurely we may reckon more 
paines than pleaſures, that come unto a man by his feeding ; or to ſpeake more rruely, the ples 
inreof eating harh bur alittle place, and continueth-as ſmall a while in mans bedy 3 bur the trou- 
ble 211d difhculcy which it hath-in providing and preparing, with how many ſhameful inconve- 
niencesand painefull.rravels it petereth us, what ſhould I relate unto yon ? for 1 ſuppoſe, that in 
regard of all theſe vexations, Homer took upon himto prove, that the gods diednor, by this ar 
ment, that they receivedno food : | 
Foy netther eat they bread in heaven 
or pleaſart wine doe drink -: 
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Thus bloodleſſe ſince they be, we them 
immortall name and thinks, | | 
As if by theſe verſeshe would give usto underſtand, that oureating and drinking is not onely the 
meanes of our life, bur alſothe caule ot our death: for thereupon a number of diſeaſes take hold 
of our bodies, which are gathered within the ſame, and proceed no lefle trom fulneſſe thanemp- 
tineſle, and many times we have more adoe to concoet, conſume, and diſſipate our food, than 
we had to get and provide ir, And much hke as1t the daughters of Danaws were in doubt what to 
do, and what life to lead,or how tobe emploied, after chey were delivered and freed once from 
cheir ſervile taske impoled upon them, tor to filltheir runne boared tull of holes ; evenſo doubr 
we(in caie we were come tothis paſſe, as to ceale from fufhng and cramming this unſatiable fleſh 
of ours, which wall never lay Ho, with all ſorts of viandsthat land or lea may affoord) what wee 
ſhouiddo ? and all becauſe tor want of experience and knowledge what things be good and honeſt, 
we love ail our lite time to ſeek for to be provided of neceſlaries : and likeas they who have been 
Nlaves a long time, after they come once to be delivered from ſervitude, do of themlelves, and for 
themſelves the very ſame ſervices, which they were wont to pertorm for their matters, when they 
were bound ; even lo, the ſoule taketh now great paines and travelli to feed the body, bur if once 
ſhe might bedilpatched and dilcharged from this yoke of bondage, no ſooner ſhall ſhefinde her 
ſeife tree and at iiberty, but ſhe will nouriſh and regard her ſelte, ſhe will have aneie then ro the 
knowledge ofthe truth, and nothing ſhall pluck her away, or divert and withdraw her fromir, 
Thus much O Nicharchus as touching thoſe points which were then delivered concerning non- 
riſhment, Bur before that So/oz had fully finiſhed his ſpeech, Gorgias the brother of Periander en- 
tred into the place, being newly returned from Tenarus,whither he had been ſent betore by occa- 
fion of (I wot not what) oracles, tor to carry chither certaine obiations unto Neptune, and todoe 
ſacrifice unto him ; we all ſaluted him and welcomed him home ; but Periander his brother com- 
ming toward, kiſſed him, cauſing him afterwardsto fir down by himfelfe upon the bed de, where 
he made relation unto him alone of certaine newes, Periaxdey gave good eare unto his brother, 
and ſhewed by his countenance that he wasdiverſly affe&ted,and very paſhonate uponthar which 
he heard him to report ; and by his vilage it ſeemed one while that he ſorrowed and grieved, ano- 
therwhile that he was angry and offended ; he made ſemblant for a time, as if he diftruſted and 
would not give credit unto him, and anon againe he ſeemed as much to wonder and ſtand in 2d- 
miration 3 1n theend he laughed, and ſaid unto us: Very gladly would I our of hand recount un- 
ro you, the tidings which my brother hath rold me, bur hardly dare 1, neither will I be over-haſty 
ſo to do, tor fear of Thales, whom I have heard otherwile to fay : That well wee might make re- 
port of newes that be probable, and like to berrne ; but rouching things impoſſible, we ought al- 
rogether forto hold our peace, Hereupon Bias: But as wiſe a ſaying (quoth he)was this of Thales: 
That as we ought not to beleeve our enemies in things that be credible, ſo wee are nor to diſcredir 
our ſriends evenin thoſe things that are incredible, For mine own part,I think verilyby this ſpeech 
ot his.thar he took thoſe for his enemies who were lewd and fooliſh, - and repured for triends ſuch 
as were good and wiſe, I would adviſe you therefore (O Gorgias) that either you won!d declare 
your newes here before all this company, or rather educe that narration which you come with- 
all ro pronounce aloud vnto us, into thoſe new kind of verſes which arecalled Dithyrambes, Then 
Gorgras ſettale on end, and began to ſpeake in this manner: 'After we had ſacrificed forthe ſpace 
of three daies together, andthe laſtday performed ina generall aflembly all the night a feftivall ſo- 
leanity, with piaies and dances along the frond by the lea fide, as the moon ſhoon at full upon 
the ſea, without any wind in the world fiirring ar all, ſo as there was a gentle generallcalme, and 
every thing (iil| and quiet ; behold wemight dilcover afarre off a certainemotion or trouble in the 
ſea, bending towarda promontory or Cape,and as it approached neerer thereto, raiſed withall a 
little ſcum,and that with a great noiſe by reaſon of the agitation of the water and waves that ir 
made in ſuch ſort,as that all the company of vs wordered what irmight be, and ran toward the 
place whereunto it ſeemed ro make way and bend the courſe for to arrive ; but before rhat wee 
could by any conjecture gueſſe what it was, (theſwiltneſle thereof was ſuch) we might evident- 
ly deſc;y with our eie a number of Dolphins, ſome ſwimming round about it thicke together, 0- 
thers directing the whole troop toward the eaſieſt and gentleſt landing-place of the bank.andſome 
there were again,that followed behind as it were in the rereward:now in the mids of all this troop, 
there appeared abovethe water I wot not what lumpor maſle of a body floting aloft, which wee 
could neither diſcernnor devile what it was, untill ſuch time as the ſaid Dolphins allcloſe rogerher, 
and ſhooting themlelves into the ſhore, landed upon the bank a man bothalive and alſo moving ; 
which done they returned toward the rock or promontory aforeſaid,leaping and dancing wantonly 
as itſhouid ſeem for very joy more then they did before: which the greateſt part of our company 
(quoth Gorgias) leeing,were ſo greatly afraid, that they fled from the ſea amain allamaſed ; my ſelte 
with tome te others, took better heart and approached near, where we found that it was Arion 
the harper, who of himſelfe told ro us his name, and eafie he was otherwiſe to be known, for that 
he had the ſame apparell which hee was wont to weare when he plaied in publike place upon his 
harp : Sowe took him up in-ontinently and brought him intoa rent (for harm ke had none in the 
world, fave only that by reaſon ofthe {wiſtneſſe and violent force of his carriage he was weary and 
ſeemed ready to taint) waere we heard trom his mouth a ſtrange tale, and to all men incredible, 
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nnlefſe it were to us who ſaw the end and ifluethereof, Forthis Arion reported unto us,thar ha. 
ving been of long time reſolved to returne out of /raly, and ſo much theTather, becauſe Pey;ay. 
4:r had written unto him for to make hatte and come away upon the firlt opportunity preſented 
to him of a Corinthian Carrick that made faile from thence, he preſently embarked, bur no ſo0- 
ner were they come into the broad and open lea, and that with a gentle gale of wind,but he per- 
ceived that the Mariners conſpired togerher for to take away his life, whereof the pilot himſelfe 
alſo of the ſame ſhip gave him advertiſement ſecretly, namely, that they intended to pur the 
thing in execution that night, Arion thus finding himſelfe deſtitute of all ſuccour, and nor 
knowing what todo 3 it came into his mind as it were by a certeine heavenly and divine inſpi- 
ration (whiles he had yetſome time to live) tor to adorn his body with choſe ornaments which he 
acculiomed to put on when he was tO play upon his harpfor apnze in ſome trequent Theater 3 to 
the end that the ſame habit might ſerve him tor his tunerall weed now 2t his death; and withall to 
fing a dolefull ſorg and lamentable ditry betore his departure our of this life, and not to ſhew him- 
ſeite in this caſe letle generous then the ſwans : being therefore thus arraied and decked according- 
ly, and doing the mariners to wit before hand.that he had a wondertull defire to chant a ſonnet or 
hymn unto polio Pyrhius, tor the ſatery of himlelte, the ſhip and all thoſe fellow-paſſengers who 
were within it,he{iood upright on his tect in the poopcloſe to the ſhip ſide, & after he had ſoun- 
ded a certain invocation or praicts to the, ſea-gods,he chanted rhe canticle betoreſaid,and as he was 
inthe mids of his ſong,the ſunne went downand ſeemed to ſettle within the ſea,and with that they 
began to diſcover Pelopanneſus, Thenthe Mariners who could no longer ſtay nor tarry for the dark 
night, came toward tor to kill him; when hc ſaw their naked ſwords drawne, and beheld the 
foreſaid Pilot how he covered his face, becauic he would nor ſee ſo villainous a ſpeRacle, hee caſt 
himſelfe over ſhip-boord, and leapt as farre into the ſea from the ſhipas hecould ; bur before thar 
his whole body was underthe water, the Dojphins made haſte, and from beneath were ready to 
bear him up for ſinking, Full of tear and perturbation of ſpirit he was at firſt, inſomuch as being 
altonied thereat, he wilt not what it might be ; but within a while atter, perceiving that he was 
carried ateaſe, ard iceivga great flote ot Dolphins environing gently round about him, and that 
they ſucceeded and ſeconded one another by turnes,for to take the charge of carrying him, as it ir 
had been a ſervice impoſed upon them all, avd whereunto they were neceſſarily obliged; ard ſce- 
ing behdes that the Carricke was agood way behind (by which he gathered that he went apace, 
and was a Carried away with great celerity :) he was not (quoth Corgias) ſo teartvll of death, or 
defirous otherwiſe to live, as he had an ambitious dehre to arrive once at the haven of ſafery, to 
the end that the world might know that he ſtood in the grace and favour of the gods, and that he 
repoſed an aflured beliefe and firme afhance in them, beholding as hee did the skie full of ſtarres, 
, the Moone arifng pure and cleere with exceeding brightneſſe, and the whole ſea about him 
ſmooth and ca)me 3 bur that the-courſe of theſe-Dolphins rraced our a certaine way and path, ſo 
that he thought thus within himſelfe, that the divine juſtice had nor one eie alone, bur as ma- 
ny cies as there were ſtarres,in the heaven, and that God beheid ail about whatſoever was done 
both by ſeaand iand: Which :cogitations and thoughrs ot mind (quoth he) mightily irengrhe- 
ned and iutiained my body, which otherwiſe was ready to faint and yield with travell and wea- 
rineſle: tinaliy, when the Nolphins were come as farre as to the great promontory of Texarns, 
ſo high and ticep. they were very wary and carefull chat they ran not upon it, but rurned gently 
at one fide, and lwom behind it along the coaſt, as if they would have conduted a bark ſafe and 
ſound to a ſure bay and landing place, whereby he perceived evidently that carried he was thus by 
the guidance of the divine providen:e, After that Arion (ſaid Gorgiar)had made allthis diſ-ourſe un- 
to us, T enquired of him where he thought that the ſhip aboveſaid intended to arrive, At Corinth 
(quoth he) withour all doubr,bur it will be yery late firtt, for ir being toward evening when leapt 
into the ſea. I ſuppoſe that I wascarried upon the Dolphins backs noleſle thena courſeof five hnn- 
dred furlongs, and no ſooner was I from ſhip-boord, but there enſued preſently a great calm at ſea, 
Moreover,Gorg:451{aid : That he having learned the names aſwell of the ſhip-maſter, as of the Pilor, 
and withall known what badge or entigne the ſhip carried, made out certainepinnaces, and thoſe 
manned with ſouldiers, for to obſerve what Creeks, commodious Baies. and landing-places there 
were upon the ſaidcoalt; butas tor Arion, Gorgias conveied him ſecretly with him, for feare leſt it 
the Mariners ſhould have had any advertiſement of his delivery and ſafery.chey might flie away and 
eſcape : Burt as God 09> wins andy thing fell ont ſo, as we might ſee (quoth Gorgias) the very 
immediate hand oj the divine power 3 forat oneand the ſame inſtant that Iarrived here, Ihad in- 
relligence alſo that the ſaid ſhip was fallen into the hands of thoſe ſouldiers whom Iſer out 3 and ſo 
the Mariners and paſſengers within it were taken all priſoners, Hereupon Periander commanded 
Gorgias preſently to ariſe toapprehend them and lay them vp faſt in cloſe priſon, whereno perſon 
might have accefſe unto them,or certifie them that Ario» was alive and ſafe, Then &ſope : Mock on 
now (quorhhe) at my jayes and crowes that ta]kand tell rales,when you ſee that Dolphins alſo can 
in this wiſe play their yourhfull parts,and atchieveſuchproweſſes, Nay (quoth I then) we are abie 
£0 report, e/£ſop2. another narration like to this, which hath been ſet downin writing, and recei- 
ved torcurrant and good theſe thouſand yeerspaſſed and more, even from thedaies of [o and A- 
rhamas, Then Solon taking occalion of ſpeech by theſe words : yea. bur theſe matters, O Diocles 
(quoth he) concerne the gods more neerly, and ſurpaſſe our puiflance ; bur as for char _ 
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beſellto Heſodus, was a meer humane accident,” and not impertinenc unto us, for I ſuppoſe you 
have heard the hiſtory told, No I afſure you (quorh 1:) Bur worth it is the hearing (quorh Solort 
azaine,) And thus by report it was, A.certane Milcſan with whom as it ſhould ſeem Heſ- 
odus had familiar acquaintance, inſomuch as th lodged, eat and drunke together ordinarily in 
the City of Locres, kept cheir hoſts daughter, and abuled her body, ſo as inthe end he was taken 
with the manner, Now was Hefodws (uipedted to haue been privy to him of this villany from 
the very beginning 3 yeazand to have kept the door and affifted him in concealing the lame, whereas 
indeed he was in no tault at all, nor cuipableany way 3 howbeir, by means of falſe ſaſpitions and 
finitter turmizes of people, hee incurred much anger, and was hardly thought of, neither could 
he avoid the unjuſt impurations of the world: forthe brethren of the young damoſell lay in am- 
buſh for him neer unto a wood about Loci, ſer upon and flew him outright, together with his 
ſervant or page, Troilus, who tended upon him, Atter this murther committed, and their bo- 
dies caſt into the ſea, ic chan-ed that the corps of T roils being carried forth into the river Daphs 
1, refed upon a rock environed and daſhed round about with the water,and the ſame nor tarre 
from the ſea, which rock thereupon rook his name, and is lo called ar chis day, But the dead 
body of Hefodvs, immediately from the land was received by a float or troop ot Dolphins,and by 
chem carricd as farre as tothe Capes Khion and Molychria, It forruned ar the very ſame time that 
the Citizens of Locri, held aſolemn aſſembly, and celebrared feltivall ſacrifices, called Rhia, which 
chey perform even at this day alſo in che very ſame place with great magnificence and fate: this 
corps being eſpied floating toward them, (you may wellthink) cauſed all the company there ro 
marvell nor a lictle, who thereupon ranne all ro the ſhoare, and taking knowledge that it was 
the corps of Heſodus, becaule it ſeemed ireſh killed,they laid all other butinefle aparr, and with all 
ſpeed, ſentabour and made inquilition of this murther, by reaſon of the great renownand name thar 
went of Hefjodys: and this they followed with ſuch diligence, that quickly they found our the 
murtherers, whom atter they were apprehended, they threvy alive headlong preſencly into the ſea, 
drowned them and razed their houte, Now was the Corps of Heficdxs enterred neerunto the 
Temple Nemeinm; howbeit, few rangers there be that know of this his Sepulcher, for concealed 
of purpoſe it is, by reaſon of the Orchonenians who made ſearch for it (by reporr) and were deli- 
rous by the appointment of certaine Oracles to take up his reliques, and-bury them in their Conn- 
cry,If then the Dolphins be ſo kind and lovingly affected ro rhedead,mnch moreprobable itis,thar 
they be willing and readyto help thoſe who are alive,eſpecially if they be drawnand allured by the 
ſound ofthe pipes,fluirs or other harmonie:for who 1s thete of usall that knowerh rot how theſe 
creatures aredelighrted in ſorgs, following and ſwimming along thoſe veſſels where they hearmu- 
fickzas taking 99s 50/0 in the ſongs and muſicall inſtruments of choſe paſſengers, who doe ſing 
orplay in a faire and calm ſeaſon : alſo they are nota little pleaſed to tee young children ſwimming, 
and they joy and firire to be doufling, badling, and diving rogether with them : and therefore pro- 
vided its by an unwritten law, as touching their ſecurity, that they ſhould nor be hurt ; by ver- 
rue whereof none do fiſh for them, no nor do them any harm,unlefle haply when'they chance to 
be taken in any rers,they hinder the taking of other fiſhes,or orherwiſe hurt rhem,and then beaten 
they are,and corrected gently for it,like as little children who kave done amiſs and madea fault, And 
here I call ro mind what I have heard recounted for certainty,of the inhabitants of Lesbos, that in 
times paſt withintheic Countrie, thete was a young maidenſaved by a Dolphin,from perill of be- 
ing drownedin the ſea : but for that Pittachus ſhould know this much better, it were more reaſon 
that he himlelfe reporred it, True it is indeed (quoth Pittaches) the tale is very notorious, and 
related by many, For there. was an auſwergiven by oracle to thoſe founders, who firſt peopled 
Lesbos;that when in ſailing upon the ſea they arrived ata rock caled Meſſogean,that is to ſay, Medi- 
rerraneen.they ſhould calt into the ſea for Neprmne,a bullburfor dame Amphitrite,and the Nymphs 
Nereides, a virgin a live, Now ſeven principall Conductors and Kings there were of that compan 
which wereto inhabit there,and Eche/aus made the eight,expreſly named by the oracle for the plan- 
ting of acolony, and he as yet a batchelor and unmarried, Now when the other ſeven, who had 
daughters marriageable,and yet unwedded,caſt lots among themſelves, whoſe daughter ſhould be of- 
fered(as is beforeſaid)ir fell our ſo,that rhe lot light upon the daughter of Smintheus; hex therefore 
they arraied with rich robes, and adorned with coſtly jewels of gold for that purpoſe, and being 
come to theplace appointed after they had made their praiers and oraiſons accordingly, as inſuch a 
caſe.and were now at the very point tothrow her into the ſea ; a certain young man,one of the 
paſſengers in the ſhip,of a gentle nature and good diſpokition(as it appeared) whoſe name was Eng- 
lus,being enamonred of the ſaid young damotehemred preſently inco a relolurion to ſuccour her in 
Chis extremity.although he ſaw well that it was in manner unpoffible, and embracing her faſt abour 
the middle, hee caſt himſelfe and her together into the ſea : and even then thereran a;umour, al- 
though without any certaine ground orauthor, howbeirbelieved by many of the army, that borh 
of them werecarried to land and ſaved alive : bur afterwards(by report)the ſaid Exa!us was ſeen.in 
the Ile L-5{os, whomade relation, that he and ſhee both were mounted upon Dolphins backs and 
ſocarried ſafe to the firmland withour any danger.I could rehearſe other range narrations belon- 
ging hereto, more marve!ous than theſe, able as well to raviſh with admiration, as toaffet with 
electation, the minds of any that ſhall heare them3bur hard ir is to averrethem all for truezand ro 
bring proofe thereof, namely : That when there aroſe a mighty huge billow of water _ _— 
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Ifland like a rock, ſo as no men durſt approach neer unto the ſea,Enalws only came thither, and a 
number of Polype fiſhes, or poulpes tollowed after her, and accompanied him to the Templeof 
Neptuxze,where the biggelt of them brought unto Exalus,a ſtone which he took and dedicated there 
in memoriall of this miracle; which Rone wecall E: to this day, Butin ſumme (quoth he)ifa man 
knew well the difference berween impoſſible and unuſuall, and could dittinguiſh between thar 
which is contrary to the order or courſe of nature,and the common opinion ot men, in not belee- 
ving roo raſhly,nor diſcrediting a thing roo eaſily, he might obſerve well from time totime, your 
rule O Chilon, | Nothing overmuch] which you ordein ro be kept. Afterhim ſpake Anachar ſis Jay- 
ing: That it is not tobe wondred at, that the goodlieſt and greateſt matrets inthe worid were 
done by the will and providence of God, conſidering that according to the good and wiſe opinion 
of Thales, there is in all the chieteand principall matrers thereof a certaineioule : for as the organ 
and inſtrument of the ſoule is the body ; ſothe inſtrument of God is the ſoule: and like asthe bo- 
dy hath many motions of the owne, bur the greater part of them, and namely thoſe which are 
molt noble, proceed from the ſoule ; even ſo the ſoule likewiſe doth worke ſome of her operati- 
ons by her own inſtin&, bur inothers ſhe yeelderh her (elfe to be ordered, turned, managed and 
directed by God, as it plealech him to uſe her, being indeed of all inſtruments the moſt meer and 
handſome: for it were a very (irange andabſurd thing, that wind, water, clouds and raine, ſhould 
be Gods inſtruments,by meanes whereot henouriſheth and mainteineth many creatures, and where- 
by he deliroieth and overithroweth as many ; and that hee ſhould uſe the miniftery of no living 
creatures in any worke of his: Reaſon it is yet and probable, that ſeeing ſuch creatures depend 
wholly upon the puiflance and omniportency of God, that they ſhould ſerve all his motions, yea, 
and obey his wils, and ſecond his purpoſes, more than bowes are accommodate ro the Scythians, 
and harps or hautboies to the Greeks, After this ſpeech the Poer Cher/iasmade mention of many 
others who had been miraculouſly, and beyond all hope and expeCtationſaved from death, and 
among the reſt he gave inſtance ot Cypſel the father of Periander,whom,being bur a young babe, 
and intant new born, certaive bloody murtherers were ſent to kill him, and upon the fight of 
him, for very pitty turned away, and forbare to commir ſobloody a fat ; but afterwards bethin- 
king themſelves, and repentipg iuch tooliſh compaſſion, they returned back againe to ſeek him our, 
bur could nor find him, for that his mother had hidden him within alittle corn flasker or twig. 
en hamper, called in Greek Cypſele: inremembrance whereof, Cypſelus afterwards when he was 
a man dedicated a chappell within the Temple of Apollo in Del{phos, as beleeving how at thar time 
hee had been miraculouſly preſerved, and by the hand of God kept from crying, which might 
have bewraied him to the murderers, Then] Pirtacue addrefling his ſpeech to Periander, faid 
thus : Cherſ;as hath done me a greatpleaſure to mention this Chappell or Cell ; for many a time 
deſirous I was to know of you what ſhould be the meaning of thole frogs which are ſeen graven 
round about the foor ofthe palmetree therein ; and what they did concerne either the ſaid god 
Apollo, orthe man himſelfe who built and dedicated the ſaid houſe. And when Periandey wil- 
led him to ask Cher/as that quettion, who wiſt well enough what it was, for that it was with 
Cypſelus ar the dedication thereof; Cherſjas ſmiled and 1aid ; I will not expound the myſtery * 
thereof, unlefſe I may know firit of them that bee here, what is meant by theſe old ſaid ſawes ; | 
Nothing too much ; Know thy ſelfe ; and that other mort, (which hath cauſed ſome ro continue 
fingle and unmarried, others to forbeare ſurerti-ſhip, and many to bediſtruſtfull, ro be mute and 
filent) to wit, Give thy word and pay: Be ſurety, and be ſure of aſhrewd turne, And what needis 
there quoth Prrraczs, that we ſhould interprer and declare theſe ſentences, conſidering you ſo 
greatly praile the fables that eſpe hath compoſed, which ſhew the ſubſtance of every one? 
eEſope anſwered : So ſaith Cher fas indeed when he is diſpoſed to jeſt and be merry with me : bur 
when he ſpeaketh in goodearneſt, he affirmeth that Homer was the firſt author of theſe ſentences, 
ſaying that Heftor knew himſelte well enough,who advancing forward to ſet upon other caprains 
of the Greeks, 
Refuſed well and wiſely for to fight 
F With Ajax, ſonne of Telamon that K nioht, 
He ſaith moreover,that{f/yſſes approvedand commended this ſentence, Nothing too much ; whenhe 
admonſhed Diomedes intheſe rearms: 
Sir Dromede, praiſe not me overmuch, 
; : Ne yet diſpraiſe e, I loveno doings ſach, 
And asfor ſureti-ſhip,others ace ot opinion that he condemneth iras alewd, naughty, and dange- 
rous thing in theſe words: 
Who ſureties are for men diſtreſty 0 
and in calamity, | 
T aſt of. entimes for their kind heart 
: much infortunit . 
But this Poer Cher/zas here ſaith : That the fiend Ate,which is as much to ſay as Plague or Infortu- 
nity, Was by Jupiter flung down from heaven to earth. for that ſhe was preſent at the caution Or 
warrantiſe which he interpoſed as rouchingthenativity of Hercules, whereby Jupiter was circum- 
vented and overtaken, Then Solon, Seeing it is fo (quoth he)I am of thismind, that we ſhould give 
care and credit to the moſt wiſe Poet Homer, wholecounſell is this : 


Since 


By Preceptt of Policy. | 


Since that the night comes on a paces 

and hath ſurpriſed ns, 
Full meet it is ber to obey, 

and end our ſpeeches thus. 
After we have therefore given thanks in powring out wine and offering itto the Muſes, Neptune 
and Amphitrite,let us(if you think ſo good)end this our aflembly and banquer, © Thus Nicarchas, 
this our merry meeting brake up, and was forthat time diſſolved, 
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The Summary. 


FI 7 r ann tn any prblike gemernnentbe it of Prince, Seignorie or people, 4s it is dangerous avd drte- 
+ fable; fa we arenc leffe ta feare anarchy and the Fn; confu/1on of theſe States where every ang 
i a Lordand Maſter. The wiſe man ſaid tery well 5 That a people or City defticute of government, 
is nere toruine; and publike affairs proſpes.well, when there be fore of good Connlellors, [And 
on the other ſide, experience ſheweth, that humane ſociety cannot ſtand wit hows Magiſtrates the main= 
teiners of lawes and good order which te the nerves or finewesthe cords and props of our life and conver- 
{tion ove with awether, - But 1f there be «ny way in the world ſlippery, it is that of the management of 
State-aff firs; ty reaſon of rhe lewdneſſe of ſome; wham I may call ſage foo's, who run by beaps afrer pub+ 
hiks offices,uet lefering 154% of honour to emer unto themas fearing to be afterwards. ranged and ordered 
by reaſaov. Since they thas «qubition is 4 more all plagie in the mind and underſtanding = him who would 
advance himſelfe by crooked aud, indirett means, u behooveth on the contrary ſide, that thoſe who have 
4 fncere offetkion to ſerve iv prblike place, takg heed that they be not d&ſcouraged; although other whites 
rbey be kept #nder and put derne by ſuch perſons as by good right owght to ſerve, and not command, To 
bold therefors ſome meane in this caſe, bermeen mounting up.unto vain glory and falling into cowardiſe, 
Plutarch far to content and: ſatiofic a friend of bir, giverb 95 a I ro every man that entreth 
into the managing of Statc=aff ars: and in the firſt plage bee 'requireth at his hands a goodwill, - free 
from vanity dndtrghtnefſe, vaid of avarice," and delivered from ambition and exvy : afterwards, his ad- 
vice is, that be endevonr ta kgiowthoſe woll, whom he muſt govern, for to acqait hins well in bis ow 
daty, tn caſe. he be iudutted mnto any high degree, in reforming himſelife, and being furniſhedwith 4 
| Ba. conſcience, khnowledoe and.elaquence, ptoper unſtruments fot 10igo rhorow- all difficulties, This done, 

e teacheth a Starer-maniy manvage well his ews words, alfowhit way he oug bt tovake for the extrance 
into the candutt of his weighty nffars 3 whatfriends be isro chuſe» and how he is to demean' himſelfe 
as well with 4hem as his enemies © afterwards be diſcuſſerh aud handleth this queſtion, to wit; Whe- 
ther ſuch a perſon as he whom he bath reprafented, onght toimermeddle and dealin all offices, and re- 
folverh thir bs owght to mannage nove but that which is of grtateſt importance, From this he procees 
det h to {ptake: of that d[eretionwhbich is requr fre: for the runging and bringing into order of flandevers 
and enemits; aud withaltywich what. manner of aff aires a politizian ſhould bufe and 'imploy hmniſelfe, aid 
wherets his ' ſpirit and mind is to tend; withing above all, thut he (hould- enteftein the amity of orhey 
Lords and Rulers, who are able ta/further and advance the publike 200d; ardimthe mean tinye tobe wel 
adviſed that he do not ga:abene to ſave, or ruinate rather, his own? Country by ferrein means; 
he d:iſcomur ſeth of thoſ: ma/aducs thhereunta Common wealths be ſub1 et and holdrth this: That if there da 
ariſe any mi: chiefe, it oug ht tobere preſſe ed, kept tow and cared at home, - Conſequemly,he (Pewerh un - 
ra Magiſtrate the manner of converſing with his companions or collexnes in office * and afier he hal 
commended thoſ: who walke ſingly, and gee romndly andplainely to worke, he entresh very pretily into 4 
diſcourſe ariſing from the precedents, yamely. es touchreg policy and good government, declaring wherein 
it doth conſiſt: and ſo toucheth in a word, the duty of good ſubjeths im a State well ruled, Which de, 
he returneth to his former purpoſe, and maketh mention af certain caſ.s, wherein a Magiſtrate may ac- 
commodate and frame himſclfe to his own peopte © alfo what perſons he ought #6 uſe and employ for aſſi- 
ſtance in the execution ef important affairs, aud from what wites he is to keep himſelfe pare and clean; 
how he ought toeſterm and rtvard truc honour, ſtanding upon two points : the onethat he dotynſt and re 

vly upon himfelft: the other, that he be well beloved of the people, ntowhow ht onght to [hem binyſelfe 1:- 
borall, To thi aboveſaid, thert is joined a cirttin diſcretion tobe nſ-d in the largeſſes of Magiſtrates 
To heir ſubjettr'(4 thing much. prot iſ(d in ofd time, and in theſt 'daies tiwnedclean againſt the haire) 
Propoſin# all in one traine, the true and maſt expedite way how #5 oaine the hearts of men, to whith xo 
Prince nor Governoxy fhall evor attaine, ualefſe he be ſuch an one as 07 amthor doth d:ſeribe t' and re- 

preſenting 0% the ethey fotte: tht vidiculous aut unhappy condition of ambitions perſons, and other 'ſuch'as 
thirſt after ſhameful glory, whoſe name ſerveth for ninght -elſebt to play with the leaſt peties in aCom- 
\mon-wenlth,' fndfor a finall concluſion, hetreateth of ſeditions and civillwars; namely,how a good Mapt- 
ftrate owght to curry himſelf rhereiniwhat a care be ſhould b@ve to quenchwith all ſpeed ſuch fire; andl keep 
bis (#bjetts in good unity ard co:r01d and boy he ſhonld eaſily come theretogwhichirthe very lofng uy of 
the 
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the booke, enriched with notable arguments, ſentences, ſimilitudes and examples, for thoſe eſpecially tl 
have ti.c command of others,and yet are beſides, to appeare before the throne of their ſoveraigneyhe exa- 
mination;triall and fearfull judgement of whom, they cannot avoid, 
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theſe veries of the Poet Homer : 
Of all the Greeks there is no man, 
Who blame theſe words or gaineſay can 3 
But yet forſooth you ſay not all, 
Nor come are to the finiall. 
Certes;it is in the caſe of thoſe Philoſophers, who exhort ſufficiently in generall cermes, to under- 
take the affairs of State and publike government: but they reach us not how, nor give us precepts 
and dire&ions thereto 3 who (methinks) may well be reſembled to thoſe, who inuffe and draw 
out the wieke of a lampe, but they poure no oile into it, Seeing then that you have upon very 
good reaſon deliberated and war. to meddle in the State-affairs of your countrie, and defire ac- 
cording to the nobility of your houſe and native country, from whence you are deſcended, 
1 o frame your ſpeech with ſeemly grace, 
And deeds performe, meet for your place. 
And conſidering that you are not yet come to that maturity of yeers,. as to have ſeen evidently 
thelife of a wiſe man and true Philoſopher in matters of government,or vicw'd his carriage and de» 
meanorr in State-affairs ; ne yetto be a ſpeator of worthy and goodly exampics practiied in deed 
and efiect, and not dif. ourſed vpon in word onely ; in which regards you have requetted me car- 
nelt.y to give unto you certaine rules, precepts, and advertiſements for your berrer knowledge and 
inſtruction, how you ought to behave your ſelfe in this behalfe 3 'me thought I could pot with 
any honeſty deny your. requeſt : but my defire and wiſh rather is, that whatioever I have colie- 
&ed tortiis purpoſe, may be anſwerableborh to the ardent zeal of your intention,and aiſo to the 
willing forwardnefſe of mine affection ; and verily to grarifie your minae,l have auompanicd theie 
precepts with many faire and beauritnllexamples. INT 
Fult and formoſt theretorc,let this be laid fora ſure ground and ſtrong foundation, That whoſo- 
ever mindeth to be a States-map,. and ro mannage aftairs of policy, bring with hima good intenc, 
moved by reaſon and judgement, and inno wiſe atifing vpon any blind paſſion, ordehre of vaine- 
ory, or jealouke.and emulation of another,. or finally upon default of other occupations : fot 
ike as there be ſome:who ſpend moſt of their time in the common ha!l or marketplace, although 
they have nothing there to do, becauſe they have no good thing at home to be emploied abour 3 
evenſo, you ſhall have divers men that thrult themſelves into civill and publike affaires, for that 
they have no private buſineſle of their owne, worth tending, and ſo they uſe policy asa courie 
of-life, or rather paltime and recreation, Others there be againe,who-.being, by ſome torture or 
chance arrived, or rather calt upon the management of ? hn. Wes A thereof enough 
and (as it were) their bellies full, cannot with any eaſe withdraw and retire them'elves. when th 
are once in, reſembling thoſe tor all the world, who beingembarked in ſome veſſell, rake the iea, 
only ro berocked and ſhaken therein a lictle for theic exerciſe; bur after they be carried by a gale 
otwinde into the deep,when their heads once begin toturn, and their ttomacks fick and ready to 
Caſt, they look our back toward the land, bur for all that, forced they be to tarry (till on ſhip- 
bootd, and to frame themſelves to their preſent fortune. 
T heir lovely joies and pleaſures are then gonez 
Towalke upon the hatches gaily dight, 
With rowers ſeats in foiſt or gallon, 
Whiles ſeais calme and weather faire and light : 
Which yields proſpett moſt pleaſant to their fight, 
| And hearts content, to cut the waves aright. 
And theſe are they,whoas muchas any,or rather moſt of al diſcredir the thing, in that they repent 
end be much diſcontented with their choiſe ; namely, when in fiead of glory which chey promi- 
ſed themſelves.they fall into intamie, and whereas they looked to be feared of others by the means; 
of their. great credit and authority, they be carried into a world of affaires full of troubles and 
dangers, Bur he who.commeth co che government of weale publike,and beginnerh to enter upon it 
byſonnd judgement and true diſcourſe of reaſon, as a moſt honeſt vocation in it ſelfe, and mokt a» 
greeable co his eſtate and quality,willno whit be diſcovraged or diſmaied at any of theſe accidents, 
nor ever change his reſo;ution, For a man is not to take upon him the mannavement of State-affairs, 
with intentto negotiate and traffick there, orto make a gaineſull trade and: occupation thereof to 
himſelfe.like aS1ntimes paſt at Athens.Stratocles and Dremoclidas,with thoſe about them, for to go 
unto theirgolden harveſt (for ſo by way of jeſt and merry ſpeech they called che Tribunall ſear, and 
publike pu'pir where oratzons were made unto the neopke) no nor upon any fit of a ſudden pony 
chat 
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chat commeth upon him,as Cajws Gracchus did at Rowe ometime, who at the very time when his 
brothers troubles were hot, and his death freſh and new, retired for a while our ofthe way, and 
betook himſelfe to aprivate courſe of life, tarre remote from the Commonyealth affaires; but 
afterwards, being ſuddenly enkindied and enflamed againe with choler, upon certaine out- 
ragious dealings and opprobrious yords given him by ſome, would needs in all the haſt upon a 
ſpicen, ruſh into the government ot State, and quickly had his hands tvll of buſineſſes, and his 
ambitious humour was ſoon fed and latisfied : but then when as he would with all his heart have 
wirhdrawne himſelte, changed his lite,and taken his repoſe, he could not by any means lay downe 
his authority and puifſance (to ſuch grearneſle it was growne) bur was killed betore he cou!d bring 
chat about, Asfor theſe who compaſle and drefle themlelves as players forto a&t upon the ſcaffol 
in ſome great Theater, and champions to contend with other concurrents, or elle aime at vainc- 
glory 3 1t cannot be bur they mutt needs repent of that which they have done, eſpecially when 
they once ſee that they mult ſerve thoſe whom they thought they were worthy to rule, or that 
they cannot chuſe but diſpleaſerhem,whom they were debrous to gratifie and content, And veti- 
ly this is my conceit of ſuch,that they run headiong upon policy and State matters, like unto thoſe 
who by ſome miſadventure, and ſooner then they looked for, be fallen intoa pit ; for itcannot 
otheriviſe be, but they be wonderouſlyditquiered, ' ſeeing the depth thereof, and wiſh they had 
never come there, bur were out againe, whereas they, who conhderately, and upon good delibe- 
ration godown into the ſaid pir,carry rhemſel: es ſcberly with quietneſle and contentment of ipi- 
rit, theyare vexed, offended anddiſmaied ar nothing, as who zt their firlt entry, put ona reſolute 
minde, propoſing unto themſelves vertue and cheir duty only, and intzndipgno other thing for to 
be the ſcope and end of all their actions, 

Thus whenas men have well grounded their choice in themſelves, untill it bee (o ſurely fetled 
and confirmed, thatunnerh it hardly can be altered or changed ; then they ought to bend all their 
wits to the conſideration and knowledge of the nature of their Cirizens and Sub jects,whoſe charge 
they haveundertaken, or at lealtwite otthart diſpofition, which being compounded (as it were) of 
themail, appearcth moſt, and carrieth greateſt iway among them, For at the very ht and allar 
once.togo about a change, and to order and to reforme thenature of a whole Commonalty, were 
an enterpriie. neither cafe to be effeRed, nor late to be practiſed : as being a thing that requireth 
long time. and great authority and power. Burdothey mutt, as wine doth in our bodies; which 
at the beginning is moilined (as it were) and overcome by the nature of him who drunk ir, bur 
a'terwards by gentle warming his Romack, and by little andlictle encring into his veines, it becom- 
merh of ilrength to affe&rhe drinker, and makea change and alteration .n him; ſemblably, a wiſe 
politician and governour,untill ſuch time as he hath wonne by the confiden.crepoſed in him, and 
the good reputation that he hath gotten, ſo much authority among the peop!e.that he is now able 
to rule and lead them at his pleaſure, will accommodate and apply himlelte ro their manners and 
faſhions ſuch as he finderth them, and thereby conje&ure and conhder their humours, uncill hee 
know wherein they take pleaſure, whereto theyare inclined, and whatir is, wherewith they will 
loonelt be lead and carried away, As for example, the Athenians as they are given ro be hafly 
and choletick ; {o they be as ſoon turned to pity and mercy ; more willing to entertaina ſuſpicion 
quickly, thanto have patience, and at leiſure to be informed, and take certaine knowledge of a 
thing ; and asthey bemore inclined and ready to {uccour baſe perſons, and of low condition; to 
they love, embrace, andelteem merry words and pleaſant con-cirs, delicered in game and laugh- 
ter, more then ſage and ſerious ſentences ; they are beſt pleaſed when they heare themſelves prai- 
ſed, and leaſt offended againe with thoſe that flour and mock them ; terrible they are and dread, 
to their very Rulers and Magilirates, and yet courteous and mild enough, even to the pardoning 
of their profeſſed enemies, The nature of the Carthaginian people 1s farre otherwiſe, bitter, 
tel, fierce, Rerne and full ofrevenge 3, oblequiaus to their berrers and ſuperiours ; churliſh and im- 
perions over their inferiours and underlings 3 in feare moſt baſe and cowardly; in anger mol cru- 
el\; firm and conltant in their re{olution, and where they have taken apitch ; hard ro be moved 
witl any (ports, pa{limes, and jollity ; and in one.word rough and untrattable, You ſhould nor 
have ſeen theſe fellowes, if C/con had requeſted them fitting in countell (foraſmuch as he had ſacrt- 
ficed unto the gods, and was minded to tealt ſome ſtrangers that were his friends, and come to 
vifit him) ro pur off.cheir aſſembly ro another day 3 to ariſe laughing, and clapping their hands 
for joy ; nor if while Alcib:ad:s was a makirg unto them a ſolemn oration, a quaile ſhould 
have cf aped from underhis gowne.avd gotten away, would they bave run airer her away tocatch 
her . and given her to: him againe? nay,they would have fallen all upon him; they would have 
ki'led them both in the place. as if they had comtemned them, and made fools of chem : confidering 
thar the baniſhed, Captaine Fa». becauſe in the Camp and Army when he marched,he uſeda Lion 
as a ſumprter horle to carrie ſome of his baggage 3 ſaying, that this ſavoured (irongly of a man that 
afteced tyranny, Neither do Ithink that the Thebanes could ever have contained themſelves, bur 
have opened the letters of their enemies, if they had come into their hands : like as the Arhenians 
did who having furprized King Phulps poſts and carriers, wouldnever ſuffer one of their letters miſ- 
five to be broke open, which had the ſuper riptionto Queen O'ympias my wite ; nor diſcover the 
love-ſecrers and merry conceits paſſing from an husband being abſent in another Country, and wrt- 
ting to his wife, Neither do I think, that the Athenians on the other fide, would have endured 
an 
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and borne with patience the proud ſpirit and ſcornefull contempt of Epaninondas, who would nor 
make anſwer to an impuration charged againſt him, before the body of the people of Thee, bur 
aroſe out of the Theater where the people were aſſembled, and chorow them all went his way, and 
deparred into the place of publike exerciſes, The Lacedzmonians likewiſe would never haaveput 
up the inſolent behaviour and mockery of Stratocles, who having perſiwaded the Athenians to fa 
crifice unto the gods, in token of thanksgiving for a victory, as 1t they had been conquerours, 
and afterwards upon the certaine newes of a deteature and overthrow received, when hee ſaw the 
people highly offended and diſpleaſed with him, demanded of them whar injury he had done them, 
if by his meanes they had been merry and fealted three dates together? | 
As for the flatterers that belong to Princes Courts, they play by their Lords and Maſters, ag 
thoſe fowlers doe, who catch their birds by a pipe counterfeiting their voices 3 for even ſo they, 
to winde and infinuate themſelves into-the favour of Kings and princes, doe reſemble them for all 
the world, and by this deviceentrap and deceive chem, Bur for a good governour of a State, it is 
not meet and convenient that he ſhould imitare the nature and the manners of the people under his 
government; bur ro know them and to make uſe of thoſe meanes to every particular perſon, by 
which he knoweth that he may belt win and gaine them to him: for the 1gnorance and want of 
$kill in this behalte, namely, how to handle men according to their humours, bringerth with it all 
diſorders, and is the cauſe ot irregular enormities, as well in popular governments, as among min- 
nions and favorites of Princes, Now after that a Ruler hath gotten authority and credit once a- 
mong the people, then ought he to ſtrive and labour, for to reforme their nature and conditions if 
they be faulty; then is he by little and lictle to lead chem gently (as it were) by hand untothar 
which is better : for a moſt painefull and difficulr thing it is to — and alter a mulcitude all at 
once: and to bring this aboutthe better, he ought firtt ro begin with himſelte, and ro amend the 
miſdemeanours and diſorders in his owne life and manners, knowing thart he is to live from 
thenceforth (as it were) in open Theater, where he may be ſeen and viewed on every fide, Now 
if haply ir bean hard matter tor a man to free his own mind from all ſorts of vices at once, yet ar 
leaſtwile he is rocutoff, and put away thoſe that be moſt apparent and notorious to the cies of 
the world, For you have heard (I am ſure) how Themiftocles when hee minded roenter upon 
the mannaging of State-matters,weaned himſelfe from ſuch company wherein he did nothing bur 
drinke, dance, revell and make good cheere ; and when hefell ro fitting up late and watching 
at his booke, to faſting and iudying hard, he was wont to ſay to his familiars, that the Trophee 
of Miltiades would not ſuffer him to ſleep and take his reſt, Pericles in like caſe altered his fa- 
ſhions in the whole courſe and manner of his life, in his perſon, in his ſober and grave going, in 
his affable and courteous ſpeech,ſhewing alwates a ſtated and ſerled countenance, holding his hand 
ever more under his robe, and never putting it forth, andnor goingabroad to any place in the 
City.bur onely to the Tribunall and pulpit and publike orations, or elſe to rhe Councell houſe, For 
It is not an eafie matterto weld and mannagea multitude of people, neither are they to becaughr 
of every one, and taken with their ſafety 1n the catching ; bur a gracious and gainefull piece of 
worke 1t were, ifa man may bring it thus much abour, that like unto ſuſpicious and crafty wild 
bealts, they be not affrighted nor ter a madding at that which they heare and ſee, bur gently ſuffer 
themſelves to be handled, and be apt to receive inſtruction ; and therefore this would nor in any 
wiſe benegleRed, neither are ſuch to have a ſmall regard ro their owne life and manners, bur they 
ought ro ftudy and labour as much as poſſibly they can, that the fame be withour all rouch and re- 
proach : for that they whotake in hand the government of publike affairs, are not to give account, 
nor to anſwer for that onely which they either ſay or doin publike, bur they are ſearched narrow! 
into.and many a curious eie there is upon themat their boord ; much liſtening after that whichpal+ 
ſeth in their beds ; great ſifting and ſcanning of their marriages, and their behaviour in wedlock, 
and in one word, all that ever they doe privately, whether it bee in jeſt or ingoodearneſt, For 
what need we write of A4/cibiades, who being a man of ation and execution, as famous and re- 
. nowned a Captaine, asany one in his time, and having borne himſelfe alwaies invincible and in- 
ferior to none in the mannaging of the publike State,yet notwith(tardingended his daies wretched- 
ly, by meanes of his difloluce ſooſeneſſe and outragious demeanour,in h1s private life and converſa- 
r10n at home, inſomuch as he bereft his owne Country of the benefit they might have had by his 
other good parts, and commendable qualities, ny & his intemperance and ſumptuous ſuper- 
Avity 1n —_— Thoſe of Athens found fault with Cimon, becauſe he had a care to have good 
wine: andthe Romans finding noother thing in Scipio ro reprove, blamed him forthar hee loved 
his bed too wel] : the ill-willers of Pompey the Great, having obſerved in him that otherwhiles 
heſcratched his head with one finger, reproached him for ir, For like as alittle freck!e, mole or 
pendant-wert in the face ofman or woman, is more offenſive,than black and blew marks, than ſcars 
Or maimes in all the reſt of the body 3; even ſo, ſmall and lightfaulrs otherwiſe of themſelves,ſhew 
great in the lives of Princes, and thoſe who have the government of the weale-publike in cheir 
hands, and tha in regard of an opinion imprinted in the minds of men tonching the eſtate of go- 
vernours and magiſtrates, eſteeming it agreat thing, and that it ought to be pure and cleer from all 
faulrs and imperfections. And therefore deſerved Julizs Dr»ſis,a noble Senatour and great Ruler in 
Rometo be highly praiſed, in that when one of his workmen promiſed him (if he ſo would)ro deviſe 
a:dcontrive his houſe ſo,that whereas his neighbors overlooked him,& ſaw into many parts thereof, 
they 
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d have no place therein expoſed to their view and diſcovery,and that rhis tratſlating and 
þ rene ſhould colt him bur five talents: Nay ( quorh he ) thou ſhalt have ten adds, 
and make mine hou'eſo thatit may be een into on every :de, to the end that all the Ciry may both 
lee and know how I live3 for intrurh he was a grave, wiſe, honeſt and comely pals Bur per- 
adventure it is not ſo neceſſary thata houſe he ſo openas to be looked into on allfides: for the 
ople have eyes tO pierce and enter into the very botrome of governours manners, of their coun- 
ſels,a&ions,and lives, which a man would thinke to be molt covert and ſecret, and no lefle quick- 
Gohred are they intheir private carriage, as in that which they lee them do, and heare them ipeake 
in publike ; loving ſome with a kind of admiration, and hating others in diſdainfull and contemp- 
tnous manner, What ? will ſome one {ay,do notſome Cities otherwhiles love to beruled by gover- 
nors, whom they know to be diflolure and difordinate in their manner ot lite? Yes, I beleeve it ve- 
ry well, And lo forſoorh, we lee ſome women, when they are with child, long many times to eate 
orit of Rones.and they who are tomack-ſick, and havea pees iſh appetite, debre alr-fiſh, and ſuch 
other naughty meats; but within a vw hile afrer,when the fit is once paſt, they rejeR, reſule,and loath 
the ſame ; even ſo many States and Common3lries oftentimes npon an inſolency, wantognefle and 
diſordinate defire,or for default of better governours. be ſerved with thoſe thatcome firſt, and they 
care not with whom.notwithſtanding they have them incontempr and dereſtation, bur afterwards 
they are very well content when ſtich ſpeeches go of them, as Plato a comicall Poet in one of his 
Comedies inferreth to be ſpoken by the people themſelves: 
T ihe me by handytake hold and that right ſoones 
Agyrrius ell, e lle capt aine chuſe anon, , : 
And againe in another place. he bringeth in the people calling for a bafon and a feather for to pro- 
voke vomir, ſaying thus : 
At my tribunall ſeat moſt eminent, 
Her ſcife to me Mantile doth preſent, 
And a little after, 
A ſtinking head it keeps and feedeth now, 
A malady moſt foule, [ do avow, 
And the people of Rome,at what timeas Carbo avouched a thing, and bound it by a great oath, yez, 
and the ſame with a curie and execration,if it were not ſo; yer tor all that, all with one voice ſware 
aloud tothe contrary.and proteſted that they would not beleere him, Alſo at Lacedemon,when one 
Demoſthenes,a wicked anddifſolute perſon, had delivered his opinion and advice, very well fitting 
and behovefull ro the matter in queltion, the people rejected ic; but the Ephori havingchoien one 
of their Ancients and honourable Councellors of Eſtate, willed him to ſpeak tothe ſame point and 
the likeeffe& 3 which was as much as if they had taken it out of one foute and filthy veſſell, and pur 
the ſame into another that was faire and cleane, and all ro pleaſe and contentthe people and mulri- 
tude: ſoeffectuall is for the government of an Eftate,the aflured periwafion of the honelty of a per- 
ſonage,and as forcible likewiſeis the contrary, I write not thus to this end,that we ſhould negie&t 
the grace of eloquence,and thepowerfull skill of well-ſpeaking, as if all ſhould lie upon verrue, and 
nothingelſe, bur that we are to thinke, that Rhetoricall ſpeech and brave vrrerance 1s not the thing 
alone which perſwadeth the people, bur that it is 2 good help, and doth co-operate in perſwafion,io 
that we may in ſome ſort corre& and amend that ſentence of Menander : 
The honeſt life of him that ſþrak-5 in place 
And not his tongue:doth credit win and grace, 
For life and language both ovghtto concur, unleſſe haply one would tay, That it is the Pilot only 
that governeth the ſhip, and not thehelme ; and the rideralone turnerchthehorſe head and nor the 
reines or bridle ; ſemblably,that the ſcience of policy and government of weale-publike uſerh man- 
ners and not eloquen:e,as an helme or bridle, to mannage, dire&.andgoverne a whole City, which 
is (according to Pl ito) a creature (as one would ſay) moſt eafie to be rurnedsſo that ic be condudted 
and guided,as it were, in the poope: for ſeeing that thoſe great Kings,the ſons of Jupiter (as Homer 
calleth them ſer our and puffe up their magnihcent port,with long robes of purple, with ſcepters in 
their hands, with a guard of {quires and penſioners abour their perſons, with whom they were en- 
vironed onevery ſide,yea.and with the oracles of the gods in their favour, ſubjecting unto their 0- 
beiſance (by this outward venerable ſhew ) the commonſorr, and imprinting an opinion that they 
are1n greater (tatethan men 3 and yer for all this,were deſirous ro learne how ro ſpeake witely, and 
not careleſle and negligent to win grace by good ſpeech, 
And eloquence, whereby more perfeft they 
In warlike feats might be ——_ day. 
not recommending themſelves to Jupiter only the Councellor, nor to bloudy Mars and warlike 
Minerva,but invocating likewite the Muſe Calliope, 
Who doth upon great Kings attend, 

: And makes them aye more reverend, 
with her perſwaſive grace and verrue dulcing and appeaſing the violent mood and fierceneſle of the 
people, Seeing ( I fay ) that mighty Princes be furniſhed with ſo many helps and meanes 3 is it po[- 
fible that a private perſon, with a _ robe and popular habir, raking upon him to wield and rule 
a whole City or State, ſhould ever be able ro effec his _— namely, to tame and range into 
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order an unruly multitude, unleſſe he have eloquence to aide himin this bulineſle, for ro perſwade 
and bripgrhem to the bent of his bow? For mine own part, I thinkeno, As for the Maſters and 
Captaines of galicysand other ſhips,they have other ofhcers under them, as their boat-ſwaines, to 
oiveknowledge what they would have to be done ; bur a good governour of State oughe ro haye 
within himſeife the skill and knowledge of the teeres-manto fit at erne and guide the helme, and 
belides that, good ipeech alſoromake known his will and pleaſure, ro the end that he need nor at 
all the voice of another, nor to be forced to fay as /phicrates did when he was overcome and braved 
out by the eloquent words of Ariſtophon: My adveriaries player acteth berrer than mine, bur ſure- 
ly my play is much better than.theirs: and that he have not need oftentimes to have in his mouth 
theſe veries of Emripides: 
Would God the ſeed and race of mortalmen 
Were ſpeechleſſe cleaneor could not ſpeaks words ten, 
As alſo of theſe : 
Oh God,that mens aff aires and cauſes all 
Required no words,and for no ſpeech did cally 
That Orators,whoſe rongues do plead ſo hard, 
Were not employedynor mn ſo good regard, 
For theſe ſentences perhaps might give leave to ſome Alcamenes, Nehors, and Ictines, or ſuch man- 
ner of people, who live by their handy-worke, get their living by the ſwear of their brows,and are, 
all hope to attaine unto any perfection of eloquence, tothe therefro: as it is reported of two 
Archite&s or great Maſons at Athens ſometimes, whocame inqueſtion for their skill,wherher of the 
twaine was more ſufficient tomake a | wo tabrickeandpublike piece of work ; the one, who could 
ſpeake very well and expreſle his mind with variety and elegancy of words, pronounced a premedi- 
rare orationas touching the frame and building thereof; which he did ſo well, that hemoved the 
whole aſſembly therewith 3 the other, who was more s$kilfoil in Architecture, and the berter work- 
man by far,but one that could nor deliver his mind fo eloquencly, when he came before the people, 
ſaid no more but thus : My Mafiers of A4rhers, that which this man here hath ſaid, I willdo, And 
verily ſuch goodfellows as theſe, acknowledge no other goddeſle or patronefſe than Minerva the 
Artizan,ſurnamed Argaze, and-who as Sophocles iaith 3 . 
Upon the maſſive anvile tame, 
With weighty ſtrokes of hammer ſtrong, 
A liveleſſe bar of iromandframe 
Obeiſant to their labogrs long. ; 
But the Miniſter or Prophet to Minerva Polias,that 15 to ſay, the proteftreſſe of Cities,and to The- 
mi; or Juſtice the Protecreſie of countell : 
Whe of mens counſels preſident, 
Diſſolves, or holds them reſident, 
He (Ifay) having but one infirument ro uſe and occupie,which is his ſpeech, by forming and faſhi- 
oning ſome things to his own mould, and others which he findeth untoward andnot pliable to the 
deſign of his worke (as if they were knurs and knots in timber,or flawes and ritings in iron)by ſoft- 
ning, poliſhing, and making plaine and imooth, embelliſheth in the end a whole Ciry. Bythis 
meanes the Common-wealth of Pericles, 1nname and outward appearance being popular, was in 
rruth and effeR a principality and regall State, governed by one man the principall perſon of the 
City : and what was it that didthe deed ? Surely the torce aid power of hiseloquence : for at the 
ſamerime 'rhere lived Cimon, a good man, Ephiattes alſo and T hucydid-s, who being one day de- 
manded by Archidamusthe King of the Lacedxmonians, whether he or Pericles wreſtled berrer: 
That were ( quoth he ) very hard to ſay ; for whenin wreſtling Ibeare him down to theground, 
he is by his words able to perſwade the ttanders-by and beholders, that he is nor fallen, and fo go- 
eth cleare away with it, And verily, this gift of his brovght not only ro him honour and glory, bur 
alſo ſafery ro the whole Ciry ; which being by him ruled and perſwaded, preſerved, and maintained 
full well the wealch and effate which ir had of her own, and torbare to defire the conqueſt of an 
other; whereas poore Nicias, although he had the ſame good meaning and intention, yer becauſe 
he wanted that perſwaſive faculty with his ſmooth rongue and eloquent ſpeech, like unto a gentle 
bir, when he went about to bridle and reſtraine the coverous defire of the people, cauld not com- 
paſle 1t,but maugre and in ſpighr of hisheatt was overſwaied, carried away, and haled by the very 
necke into Srevily 3 ſuch was the violence of thepeople, An old ſaying it is, and a trne proverbe: 
That 1t 15 not ro holding of a wolfe by the eares ; but ſurely of a City or State, aman muſt princi- 
pally rake hold by the eares; and not as ſome do, who are not ſuſficiently exerciſcd, nor well 
leene inthe feate of eloquence, ſearch other abſurd and fooliſh handles ro catch hold by, for to 
winne anddraw thepeople unto them ; for divers you ſhall have, who thinke to draw and lead 
the multitude by the belly, in making grear feaſts and banqueting them ; others by the purſe, in 
giving them largeſſes of filver ; ſome by the eye, in exhibiting unto them goodly fights of plaies, 
games, wariike dances and combares of fencers at the utterance; which devices are not to draw 
and lead the people gently, bur to catch them rather cunningly : for the drawing or leading of a 
mulritude, is properly to per/wade them by force of eloquence; whereas the other allurements 
and enticements reſemble very well the baits that are laid for ro rake brute and wild beaſts, 
or 
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or the fodder that herd-men ule tofeed chem with, _ Since then it is ſo, char thEckiete inſtrument 
of awiſe and ſagegovernour, is his ſpeech, this principall care would be had, thatthe ſamebe noc 
coo much painted and ſet out, As 1t he were ſome young gallant that deſired to (ſhew his eloquence 
ina Theaterand frequent aſſembly of a greattaire or marker, compoling his oratioh as a chaplet of 
flowers with the molt beautifull, iweer, and plealant phraſes or termes that he can ctiuſe ; neither 
ought the ſame to be {0 painfully Rudied and premeditated as that oration of Demoſthenes was, 
which Ptheas ſaid (by way of reproach) thar it imelled of lampe-oyle ; nor full of over-much fo- 
phiſticall curioſity ot enthymemes and arguments too witty and ſubrile ; nor yet withclauſes and 
iods exadtly meaſured to the rule and compaſle, Burlike as Muſicians are deſirous that in touch- 
10g and (troke oftheirſtrings there ſhould appeare a ſweet and kind aftetion, and not a rude beating; 
even ſo inthe ſpeech of a tage Ruler, whether it be in giving counſel] or decreeing any thing, there 
onght not to be ſeenthe artificial cunning of an Oratour, nor any curious affectation: neither muſt 
it 10any Wiſe tend to his ownpraile,as it he had ipoken learnedly,formally,fubcilly,wittily,and with 
preciſe reſpect and diſtinctions : let it be full rather of naturall affe&tion withour art, of true hegre 
and magnanimity, of franke and fatherly remonlirance, as may become the father of his countrey; 
full of torecaſt and providence, of a good mind andunderſtanding, carefull of rhe comnmion-weate, 
having togerher with honelt and comely dignity a lovely grace that is atrraQtive, conlifting of grave 
rermes,pertinenc reaſons,and proper ſencences,and rhe ſame fignificant and periwafive, For incruthi 
the oration and Rtile of a States-man and governouradmicrerh mcompariſon ofa la or advocate 
pleading at the bar in court, more ſententious ſpeeches, hiſtories, fables, and metaphors, which d6 
then move and affe&t the multitudemoſ, whenthe ipeaker knoweth how to uſe chem with rmea- 
ſure,in time and place convenient 3 like as he did,who ſaid, My maſters.ſeethat you make not Greece 
one-eyed: (ſpeaking of the City of Athens, when they were about to deſtroy it) and according as 
Demades alſo did,when he ſaid,thar he fate at fterne to governe, nota ſhip, but cheſhipwrack of a 
City and common wealth : Semblably Archuochus in ſaying, 
Let not the ſtone of Tantalus * 
This Iſle alwares hang over thus, | 
Likewiſe Pericles when he gave advice, and commanded to take away that eye-ſore of theharen 
Pirean, meaning thereby the little Iſle &gima, Inthe ſame manner Phocion (peaking of the vitory 
archieved by Generall Leoſthenes,ſaid thus; The ſtadium or ſhort race of this war is good, but Ifeare 
(quorh he)rhe do/ichws thereof; that is to ſay, the after-claps and lengrh thereof, In ſum; a ſpeech 
ſtanding ſomewhat of hautineſle,vravity,and greatnefle, is more befirting a governour of State: and 
for example hereot, go no further than co the orations of worn ord ne againſt King Philip, 
and among other {peeches, ſer down by T h«cydides, that which was delivered by the Ephorns Sthe- 
»elaidas: alſo that of King Archidamas, 1n the City Platee: likewiſe the otarion of Pericles _ 
that grear peſtilenceat Athens, As for thoſe long ſermons, carrying a great traine of ſencences 
continued periods after them, which Theopompms, Ephorus, and Anax:menes, bring in to be pro- 
nounced by-captaines unto their ſouldiers when they be armed and and arranged in bartell-ray; 2 
man may ſay of ſuch as the Poer did: 
What fooles wonld ſpeaks thus many words, 
So neare toedge and dint of ſwords, 
Over and beſides; true it is that a mari of government may ocherwhiles give a taunt and nipping 
ſcoffe,he may caſt one alſo a merry jeſt ro move laughter,and namely, ifit be to rebuke, chaſtite, yea, 
and roquippe one 4nd cake him up for his good, after a modeſt manner, and not to touch him roo 
neere, and wound him in honour and endl. co his diſgrace, with a kind of ſcurrility, Bur above all 
1t may beſeeme him thus rodo when he is provoked, theteunto, and is Uriven to reply and give one 
tor another by way of exchange: for to begin firſt inthat ſort, and rd comeprepared with ſuch pre- 
medicateſtuffe, is more beficung a pleaſahr or common jeſter, who would makethe company laugh, 
befides that, i catrieth alſo an opinion of a malicious and ſpirefull mind : and ſuch are thebi 
frumpes and broad jeſts of Cicero and Cats the elder; likewiſe of one Exxithexs a familiar 
diſciple of Ariſtotle ; for theſe many times began firſt ro ſcoffe and taunt 3 bur when a man. ne- 
verdoth ir bur by way of reply or rejoynder, the ſudden occaſion giverh him pardon to be reven- 
ged, and withall ſuch p_—_y Carty the greater grace with them, Thus deat Demoſt henes by one 
who was deeply ſuſpe&ed- ro be a theefe: for when he would ſeerne to twit Demoſthenes by his 
watching and fitting up all night at his booke forto enditeand write : Iwot well (quoth Demoſthe- 
»es ) that T trouble and hinder thee very much wich keeping my candle orlampe burning all vighr 
long. Alſo when he anſwered D-mades, who cried our aloud : Demoſthenes would corre& me 
(as much to ſay forſooth) as if according to the common proverbe, the ſow ſhould reach Afiner- 
va: Minerva r_ he, taking that word our of his mouth ) what is that you lay ? Minerva was 
ſurprized nor long fince in adultery, Semblably it was with no ill grace that Xeneras anſwered his 
councrey-men andtellow citizens, who caſt in histeerh andupbraided him, forrharbeing their lea- 
der and capraine he fled our of the field : Wirth you ( quoth he ) ny loving and deare friends, Iran 
away for company, Butgreat regard and heed would be taken, that in his kind he ovetpaſſe not 
himlelte, norgo beyond the bonds of mediocrity in ſuch ridiculous jets, for feate that eirher he 
oftend and dilpleaſe the hearers unſeaſonably, or debaſe and abje& himſelfe roo groſly, by giving 
our ſnch ridiculous ſpeeches : which was the fault of = Democraser, Who taounting one day up 
2 Mo 
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-1to thepulpitor publike place of audience, ſaid openly to the people there aſſembled ; That him. 
ſee wer bis —— Chy, for that he had ſmall force,and yer waspuft up with much wind, Ang. 
chertime alſo, and namely, when the great field was loſt betore Cherexea,he preſented himſelfe tg 
ſpeake unto the people in this manner : I would not for any _ the common-wealth were 
—_ roſuch calamitie and ſo hard an exigent, that you 'ſhould have patience to heare me, and 
need to take counſellat my hands : for as inthe one he ſhewed himſelte a baſeand vile perlon, ſoin 
the other he played the brain-ſick foole and lenfeleſle aſſe: bur tor a man of State, neitheristhe 
one nor the ether decent and agreeable, Furthermore, Phociey 1s had in admiration tor his breyi- 
ty of ipeech, inſomuch as Polyeuitm giving his judgement of him, ſaid, Demoſthenes indeed is the 
oreatelt Oratour, and the moſt famous Rhetorician, but Phocion, beleeve me, is the belt ſpeaker ; 
for that his pithy ſpeech was ſo couched, that in few words 1t contained much ſubſtance and good 
matter. Andeven Demoſtbenes himſelfe, howſoever he made no reckoning of all other Oratours in 
his time;yerif Phocionroſeup to deliver a ſpeech atrer him, would ſay: Lo here ſtandeth up now 
the haccher or pruning knife of my words, Well then, as as much as pofſibly you can, 
when you are to make a ſpeech betore the mulritudero ſpeak conhiderately and with great circum- 
ſpe&ion.direRing your words ſo, as they may tend to (afery and ſecurity, and not in any caſe to uſe 
vain and frivolous language: knowing well that Pericles himſelf,thar great governour,was Wont to 
make his preyer unto thegods before he entred into his oration inpublike audience: That he might 
lerfall no word out of his mouth impertinent to the matter which he was co handle ; and yer for 
all this, you muſt be well exerciſed neverthelefſe, and praQtiſed 1n the knowledge how to beablero 
anſwer and replie readily ; for many occafions pafle in a moment, and bring with them as many 
ſudden caſes and occurrences, eſpecially in marrers of government, In which regard, Demoſthenes 
was (by report ) reputed inferior to many orhers in his timesfor chat otherwhiles he would with- 
draw himſelfe and notbe ſeene when occation was offered,if he had not well premedicated and ſtu- 
died aforehand of that which he had to ſay, Theophraſtus alſo writeth of Alcibiader, that being 
defirous to ipeake, not only that which was convenient, bur alſoin manner and forme as it was meet; 
many a time in the mid or his oration would make a ſtay, and be at a non plus, whiles he ſought 
and (tudied for ſome proper termes,and laboured to couch and compoſe them fitting tor his purpoſe: 
but he who taketh occation to ſtand up for to make a ſpeech of ſudden occurrences, and reſpeRive to 
the occaſions and times preſented unto him, ſuch a one I fay of all others doth moſt move and aſto- 
niſh a mulcicude, He, I ſay, is able co lead them as he liſt and diſpoſe of them ar his pleaſure, Afr 
this manner plaied Leon the Bizantine,who was ſent upon a time from thoſe of Conſtantinople nnto 
the Athenians, being at civill debate and diflention among themſelves, for to make remonſirances 
unte them of pacification and agreement : for a very lictle man was he of tature,and when thepeo- 
ſaw him mounted up into the place of audience, every one began to reigh, titrre, and laugh ac 
im ; which he perceiving well enough: And what would you do and ſay then ( quoth he ) if you 
ſaw. my wife, whoſe crown of her head will hardly reach up ſo high as my knee? Ar which word 
they took up a greater fit of laughter than before throughout the whole aflembly : And yer(quorh 
he againe) as little as we both be, if we chance to be at varianceanddebare one with another, the 
whole City of Con/tantinople is not big enough for us, nor able to hold us twaine, Pytheas likewile, 
the Orator, at whattime as he ſpake againſt the honours which were decreed for King Alexander, 
when one ſaid unto him : How now fir, dare you preſume toſpeake of ſo great matters, being as 
youare, ſo yonnga man? And why not( quoth he) for Alexander whom you made a godamong 
you by your decrees,is younger thanmy ſelte, 

Furthermore, over and beſides a ready rongue and well exerciſed, he oughtto bring with him a 
firong voice,a good breaſt, and a long breath, ro this combate of Stare government ; which I aſſure 
you 1s not lightly to be accounted of, bur wherein the champion is co be provided for all fears 
of maſteries or fight ; for feareleaſt if it chance that his voice faile or be weary and faint, he be over- 
come and ſupplanted by ſome one, 

Catchpol;Crier,and of that ranke, 

Wid:-monuth'd Jugler or mount-baxke. 
And yet Caro the younger, when he fapetted that either the Senate or the people were foreftal. 
led by graces, labouring for voices, and luch like prevention, fo as he had nohope to perſwade and 
compaſle ſuch matters as he went about, would riſe up and hold them all a daylong with an ora- 
tion; which he did to drive away the time, thar at lealtwiſe upon ſuch a day there ſhould be no- 
thing done or paſſe againſt his mind, Bur as touching the ſpeech of a governout,how powerfull and 
effectuall ic is, and how it ought to beprepared, we have this already ſufficiently treated, efpecial- 
ly for ſuch an one as is able of himſelte ro deviſe all the reft, which conſequently followerth here- 
upon, 

Moteover two avennes( as it were) or waies there be to come unto the credit of government 3 
the one ſhorr and compendious, yeelding an honourable courſe ro win glory and reputation; bur 
11s not without ſome danger ; the other longer and more bale and obſcure,howbeir alwaies ſafe and 
ſure, For ſome there be, who making ſaile and ſerting theircourſe (as a man wouldſay ) from ſome 
high rock fituare inthe maine ſea, have venturedar thefirſt upon ſomegreatand worthy enterpriſe, 
which required valour and hardineſſe , and ſoat che very beginning entred into the midt of State- 
affaiges, ſuppoſing that the Poet Pirdars laid truein theſe his verſes : 
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A worthy worke who will begin, 
Muſt when he enters firſt therein, 
Set out a gay fore-front toview 
Which may far off the luſtre ſhew; er Fs | | 
For certainly the multitude and common ſort being ſatisfied and full already of choſe governours 
whom they have been uſed toa long time, receive more willinglyall beginners and new-commers, 
much like asthe ſpe&tarours and beholders of plaies or games have better affedtiona great dealeto 
ſee a new championentring freſh into the liſts, And verily all thoſe honours, dignities, and power. 
fall authorities which have a ſudden beginning and glorious encreaſe, do ordinarily altoniſh and 
dauntall envy : for neither doth the fire (as Ariſton laith) makea ſmoake which is quickly kindled, 
and madeto burne out of a light Aameznor glory breed envy when it is gotrenat once and ſpeedily ; 
bur ſuch as grow up by httle and licrle,atleziure, thoſe be rhey that are canghr rherewith, ſome one 
way and ſome another. And this is the caule that before they come to flower (as it were) andgrow 
ro any credit of government, fade and become dead and withered about rhe publike place of audi- 
ence. Bur whereas it falleth our accordingto the Epigram of the currier or ranner Ladas, 
No ſooner came the ſound of whip to care, | 
But he was atthe end of his carearey 
And then withall,in one and ſelfe-ſame trice 
He crowned was with laurell for his price, 
that ſome one hath ar firſt performed an embaſlage hononrably.rode intriumph gloriouſly, orcon- 
duced anarmy valiantly, neither envious perſons nor ſpighttull ill-willers have like power againſt 
ſuch as againſt others, Thus came Aratws into credir the very firſt day, for that he had defeated and 
overthrown the tyrant Nicocles, Thus Alcibiades won the ſpurs, when he praRiſed and wrought 
thealliance between the Mantineans and the Arhenians againſt the Lacedzmonians, And when 
Pompey the great would have entred the City of Rowe in triumph, before he had ſhewed himſelfe 
unto the Senate,and was withſtood by Sy{lz, who meant to impeach him, heftuck not to ſay unto 
him, More men there befir, who worſhip the Sun rifmg, than the Sun ſetting ; which when Sylla 
heard;he gave place and yeelded unro him withour one word replying to the contrary, And when 
as the people of Rome choſe and declared Corneling an Conſull all on a ſudden, and that againſt 
the ordinary courſe of law,when as himſeife Rood only to the Edile, it was upon ſome v be- 
ginning ms ordinary entrance into affaires of ſtate, bur for the admiration they had of his 
rare and ſingular proweffe, in that being but a very youth, he had maintained finglefight and com- 
bate hand to hand with his enemy in Spaize,and vanquiſhed him ; yea, and within a while after, in 
the neck of it had atchieved many worthy exploits againſt the Carthaginians, being bur a milicary 
Tribune or Colonel of a thouſand foot: for which brave a&ts and ſervices of his, Caro the eldet as 
hereturned our of the campe cried out with a loud voice of him : 
Right wiſe and ſape indeed alone is he, 
The reſt to him but flitting ſhadows be, | 
But now fir, ſeeing that the Cities and States of Greece are brought to ſuch termes, that they have no 
morearmies to conduct. nortyrants to be put down, nor yet alhances to be treated and made, what 
noble and brave enterpriſe would you have a young gentleman pertorme at his beginning and en- 
trance into government ? Mary, there are left for him publike cauſes to plead, ambaſlages to negoti- 
ate unto the Emperour, or ſome ſoveraigne porentate; which occahons do ordinarily require 2 
man of a&ion,hardy andardenr ar the firtt enterpriſe, wiſe and wary in the finall execution, Beſides, 
there be many good and honelt cuſtomes of ancient time, either for-ler or grown out of kind 
negligence, Which may be ſer on foot, renewed, and reformed againe : many abuſes alſo byill cu- 
ſtome are crept into Cities,wherethey have taken deep root,and beenſerled to thegreat diſhononc 
and damage of the Common-wealth : which may be redrefſed by his meanes, Ir tallerh our many 
times, that a great controverſie judged and decided aright 3 thetriall likewiſe and proofe of fairh- 
full cruſt and diligence in a poore mans cauſe maintained and defended frankly and boldly again 
the oppreſſion of ſome great and mighty adverſary; alſo a plaine and (tour ſpeech delivered in 
the behalfe of right and juſti:e, againit ſome grand Seignior who is unjuſt and injurious, have af- 
forded honourable entries unto the management of Stare-affaires, And many there be, who have 
put forth themſelves, made their parts known, and come up, by entertaining quarrels and enmi- 
nies with thoſe perſonages, whoſe authority was odious, envied, and terrible to the people: for 
we alwaies ſee that preſently the puifſance and power of him that is pur down and oventforn, 
doth accrue unto him who had the npper hand, with greater reputation: which I ſpeake not as 
11 did approve and thought it good for one to oppoſe himſelte by way of envy untoa man of ho- 
nour and good reſpe#t, and who by his vertue holdeth the chiefe place of ctedir in his countrey, 
thereby to undermine his eſtate, like as Simmias dealt by Pericles, Alcmeon by Themiſtecles, Clodins 
by Pom mph and Mexeclides the Oratour by Epaminondas 3 for this courle is neither ood nor 
honourable, and befides. leſſe gainefull and profitable: for ſay rhar the people in a ſudden fir of 
turiousCholer commit ſome outrage and abuſe upon a man of worth ; afterwards, when they re- 
pent at leiſure ( being coole ) that which they did haſtily in their hear of bloud, they thinke there is 
no readier nor juſter means to excuſe themſelves ro him, than to deface, yea, andundo the (aid pat:y 
who ficltt moved and induced thern co thoſe —_— verily, to ſerupon a wicked P—_ 
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whoeither by his audacious and inconſiderate raſhneſle, or by his fine and cantelous devices hath 

gotten the head over a whole City, or brought a Stare to his devotion, ſuchas were in old time 

Cleon and Clitophon at Athens; to fer upon thole (I ſay) for to bring them under, yea,and utterly tg 

deliroy them our of the way, werea notable preamble ( as it were) to the Comedy for him thar is 
mounted upontheliage of a Common-wealth, and newly entred into the government thereof, [ 

am not ignorant likewiſe, that ſome by clipping the wings, or paring the nailes ( as a man would 

fay ) of an imperious Senate and Lordly Seigniory, taking upon them too much,and tyrannizing by 
vertue of their abſolute ſoyeraignty, which was the practice of one Ephialtes at Athens; and ang. 
ther inthe City Elir,whoſe name was Phormio, have acquired honour and reputation in theircoun- 
trey: bur I hold this to be a dangerous beginning for to be enterpriſed by them that would come 
to the managing of State-affajres, Andit ſeemerh that Solox made choiſe of a better entrance than 
ſo.for the City of Athens beingdivided into three parts or regions 3 the firſt, of thoſe thar did in- 
habicthe hill ; the ſecond,of them who dwelt uponthe plaine ; and the third, of ſuch as kept by the 
water-{ide;he would nortſeem to fide with any one of theſethree parts,bur carried himſelf indiffe- 
rent unto them all, ſaying and doing what he could to reconcile and re-unice them together: by 
which meanes choſen he was, by the generall conſent of them all, the Lord Reformer,to draw new 
laws and conditions of pacification among them 3 and by thispraKtice he eſtabliſhed and confirmed 
the State of . Arhens, Thus you ſeehow a man may enter into the government of the Common- 
wealth by honourable and glorious commencements: and this may ſuffice for the former avenue of 
the twaine aforeſaid unto the affaires of State, : 

As for the other way,which as it giveth more ure acceſle,ſo it 1s not ſo expedite and ſhort ; there 
have been many notable men who in o]d time made choice thereot,and loved it betcer: and by name, 
Ariſtides, Phocion, Pammenesthe Theban, Lycullus in Rome, Cato and Ageſilaus at Lacedemoy : for 
like as the Ivy windeth abourttrees ſtronger than ir ſelte,and riſeth up alott rogether with them 3 e- 
ven locach one of theſe before-named,being yet young novices and unknown, joyning and coupling 
themſelves with other ancient perſonages who were already in credit by rifng leiſurely under the 
wing and ſhadoyy of others, and growing with them, grounded themlelves and cooke good root a- 

ain{t the rime thatthey undertook the government of State, Thus Chſthenes railed Ariſtides ; Cha- 
Frie advanced Phocion ; by Syſla Lucylu roſe 3 Cato by Fab. Maximus ; Epaminondas came up by 
Pammenes ; and Agefilaus by 7, pr ; bur this man named laſt, upon acertaine inordinate ambi- 
rion and imporrune jealouſie did wrong unto his own reputation, by caſting and rejeRting behind 
him a hes + perſonage, who guided and directed him in all his ations : bur all the reſt wiſely and 
honeſtly reverenced, ted, yea, and aided with all their power, eyen tothe veryend, the 
authors of their rifing and advancement ; much like unto thoſe s Which are oppoſed full again 
che ſun, in returning and ſending back che light that ſhineth upon themzdo augment and illuſtrate 
the ſameſo much the more, Thus when evillr d perſons, whoenvied and maligned the gloryo 
Scipio.gave out that he was bur theplayer and a&tor only of thoſe worthy feats of armes which hef 
execured 3 for the author thereof was Lelizs hisfamuliar friend ; yet Leliws for allcheſe ſpeeches was 
never moved nor altered in his purpoſe, bur continued fill the ſame man to promote and ſecond the 
gory and vertue of Scipio, As for Afranius the friend of Pompeius, notwirhſtanding he was bur of 
ſe and low degree, yet being upon termes to be choſen Coniull, when he underſtood that Pompei- 
xs favoured others,gave over his uce.and let fall the poſſibility that he had; ſaying withall : That ic 
would nor be ſo honourableunto him for to be promored unto that dignity of Conſulate, as grie- 
vous andtroubleſome,to obtainthe ſame againſt the good-willzand without the favour and aſſiſtance 
of Pompeins ; and ſo in deferring and putting off the matter bur one yeare longer, he had not the re- 
pulſe when the time came,and therewith he kept his friend till,and enjoyed his favour, And by this 
means it commeth to paſſe,chatthoſe who are thus led by the hand of others,and trained to the way 
of preferment and glory.in gratifying one,do gratifie many withall ; and beſides, ifany inconveni- 
ence chance toenlue, the lefle odious they be and harefull for it: which was the reaſon thac Philip 
King of Xacedonie earneſtly exhorted and admoniſhed hisſon Alexander, that he ſhould provide 
himſelte of many friends and lervitors whiles he might,and had leiſure,evenduring the reign of ano- 
ch<r,namely,by converſing and conferring graciouſly with every one,and by cheerful behaviour and 
affability to ul.for to win theirlove and favour ; but when he was onceinveſted inthe kingdome,to 
chuſe for his guide and conduQtor in the managing of State-affaires, nor ſimply him who is of molt 
Credit and greateſt reputation, but rather the man whois ſuch an one by his delert and vertue: for like 
as every tree will not admit a vine to wind about the trunke and body thereof; for ſome there be 
that do choake and utterly mar the growth of it; even ſo in the government of Cities and States, 
thoſe who are not truly honeſt and lovers of vertue,but ambitious and deſirous of honour and ſove- 
raignty only,afford not unto young men the means and occaſions of worthy enterpriſes and noble 
atts, but upon envy and jealouſie hold them under and pur them back as far as they can, and thus 
make them roconſume andlanguiſh, as if they detained from them their glory, and cut them ſhorr 
of that which is their only food and nouriſhmenc, Thus did Marixs in Africk firſt, and after- 
wards in Galatia by Sy/la, by whoſe meanes he had performed much good ſervice ; and in the 
end would notuſe him at all, bur caſt him oft; forthat in truth, he was vexed at the heart to ſee 
him grow up as he did, and to winne-ſo great reputation under him, howſoever he would have 
ſeemed to colourthe matter, and make the figner in the coler of his Ring which he ſealed ny 
the 
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the pretence and cloake thereof, For Sy/la being Treaſurer in Africh, under Maris the Lord 
Generall,was ſent by him unco King bocchns, and brought with him Jugurtha priſoner ; and being 2 
young gentleman as he was, and beginning to talte the ſweernefle of glory; he could not carr 
himſclfe modeſtly inthis good fortune of his, but muſt needs weare upon his finger a faire Seale 
Ring,wherein he cauſed to be engraven the hiltory of this exp.oit,' and namely, how Bo-chas deli- 
vered inco his hands Jugarthapriſoner : hereat ' Marins tooke Exceptions, laid this to his charge, 
and made it a colourable occahon of rejecting and putting him'our of his place: burhe joyning 
himſelfe with Catu/u: and Metellir, good men both, and the adveniaries of #farizs, ſocne afret 
chaſed Merias, and turned him our of all in a civillwary which wa well neare theruine and overs 
throw of the Roman Empire, Sy//adealt not ſo with Pompeins; forhe evermoreadvanced andeta- 
ced him from his-very youth, he wonld ariſe out of 11s chairey and vaile bonnetunto him when he 
came in place; emblably he carried himſelfe roward other youngecentlemen and gallanrs of Roms, 
impartivg unto ſome the meanes of doing the exploits of captaines and commanders: yea, quizk- 
ning and putting others forward who-were unwilling of themſelves ;-and in ſodoing he filled all 
his Armies with zeale,emulation, and deſire of honour, firivingwhe ſhould do bercer, and by this 
meanes became himſeite ſuperioureyermore; /and puled all at length defirons ts be not rhe dhly 
man,but the firſt and the greate(t among many that were likewie zrear, Theſe berhe mentherefore 
with whom a young States-man ought to joynes votheſe he ought to cleave,and in them,as it wet, 
to be incorporate: not as that Cockatrice or Bafiliske in &ſops fables; who being carried aloft bt 
the {ſhoulders of the Eagle, no ſooner came neareto the ſun beames, Bur ſuddenly rooke his flight, 
and cameto the:place betore the Eagle: andafter that manner to rob them oftheirhonour, ſe- 
cxety to catch theit glory from them; bur contrariwiſe ro receive it of chent with their copſenc 
and good: favour, :and to give them to underſtand that they had never knownihoiv to rule utileſſe 
they had learned firſt of them to obey well,as Plato ſaith, 40. | 0 
Next after this followeth the election and choife chat rhey ought to make ofrheirfriends :: Th 
which point they are not to. take example either by Themftocles or Cleont As for Cleon,whenthe 
knew that he wasto undertake rhe government uponhim, aflembled all his friends rogerher, andde- 
clared unto them rhat he renounced all cheiramicy, ſaying 3 That friendſhip was oftentimes a cauſe 
that diſabled meny: and withdrew them from their right intention in afaires of Stare 3 butithad 
been tar better dane of him to have exiled and chaſed our of his mind-all avarice and contentious 
humours, to hayecleanled his heart fromenvy and malice: for the government of Cities harynor 
need of thoſe who are friendlefle and deſtitute of familiar companions, but of ſachas be wiſe and 
honeſt: byr when-he had baniſhed and = away his friends, he entertained round abour hi a 
ſor, of flarterers, who daily troaked and licked him, as the comicall Poers uſe ro ſay, He becaiie 
rongh and levere togood andcivill men, bur initead thereot he debaſed himſeFeto' conrr, Aicter, 
and pleaſe the multitude, doing and laying all things rocontent them, ard taking rewards at every 
mans hand, combining and forting hi with the worlt and mot lewd people inthe whole 
City,by their meanes co make head.and ſer againk the beſt and moſt honourable perſons. Themiſte- 
cles yet tooke another courie, who when one ſaid unto him 3 You ſhall dothe:parrof av00d 
Ruler and Magjlirate,in caſe you make your ſelte equall unto every one alike ; anfwered thus, I'pray 
God I may never fitin {uch a throne or ſeat, wherein my friends may not prevaile more with me, 
than they thatare nat my friends, Bur herein he did not well, ho more than the other, thus ro 
promile any part and authority of his government unto thiolg with whom he had amity, and to 
ilubmir che publike affaires unto his private and particular affedtians: howbeir, for allthis; heanſwe- 
red very well. unto Sonides, requeſting ſomewharat his hand that was not juſt :» Neither were he , 
a good Muſician or Poer, (quorh be) who ſhould'fing againſt mealures: nor the Magiſtrate nohte- 
ous who in favour otavy perion doth oughr againft the laws, Forts truth a ſhamefall thingir were, 
and a great indignjrythac in a ſhipthe maſter or owner thereof ſhould give order to be provided of 
a good Pilot and Stexeſman ; that the Pilot alſo ſhould chuſe good boart-ſwaines and orher Mariners, 
Who can the helme rule in the fterne below, 
And hoiſe up ſaile aboveywhen winds do blow, | 
Alſo that an archire& or maſter-builder. knoweth how tochuſerhoſe workemen 2nd labonrers un- 
der him, who will in no cale'hu:this worke,but ſer itforward.and take paines with him for his beft 
behoofe: and a Scates-man or governour., s Pindarus (aith well, 
Of juſticegis the par 
And policy ought to dirett, | - 
Notknoy at the very firſt to chuſe friends of the ſame zeale and affetion that he is himſele, to ſe- + 
cond and affiſt him in his enterpriſes, andro be as it were the ſpirits ro inſpirehim with adehfre of 
well-doing ; but to ſufferhimſelfero be bent and made pliable unjuſtly and violently ; now togra- 
tifie the will of one ; and anon, to ſerve the turne and apperite of another: For ſuch a man reſem- 
blerh properly a carpenter or mafon, who by errour, ignorance, and yan of experience, uſeth his 
ſquares, his plumbs, leve's and rules ſo, that they make his worke to riſe crooked and out of fquare 
in the end, For certainly friends be the very lively rooles, and ſenſible inſtruments of gover- 
nours ; and incaſe they do amiſſe and worke without the right line, che Rulers themſelves arenor 
toſlip and goawry with them for company, but ro have a carefull eye unto this, that nowirring to 
them they do not erre and commit a fault, For thisit was that wrought Soon diſhonour, and _ 
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him to be reproached and accuſed by his own Citizens, tor that having anintention to eaſe meng 
erie\ ous debts,and to bringin that which at Arhens they called Siſachthiay as if one would ſay, an 
"1e1iation of ſome heavy burden,which was a pleaſing and plauſible name, importing a generall (tri- 
king out of ail debts, anda cancelling of bonds 3 he imparted this dehgne and purpole ot his to ſome 
of hi» 'ricnds,who did him a ſhrewd curne,and moſt unjultly wrought him much milchiefe ; tor up- 
on this inkling given unto them, they made haſte to take up and borrow all che money they could, 
as far as their credit would extend : not long atter when this edi or proclamation aforeſaid con- 
cerving the annulling of all debts was come 1orth and brought to. lighc; theſe friends of his were 
found to have purchaſed goodly houſes, and raire lands, with che monies which they bad levied, Thug 
Solon was Charged with the impuration of doing this wrong, together with chem,when as him{elte 
indeed was wronged and abuſed by them. Ageſ/as allo ſhewed huntelte inthe occahons andlures 
of his friends moſt weakeand feeble- minded,more iwis than 1n any thing elſe, retembling chehorſe 
epalus in Euripides 
Pegaſm m Whoſhrunks full low and yeelded what he conlds 
His t ack to mount, more than the rider would, 
And helping his familiar friends in all their difirefles more affeQionately and willingly than was 
meet and reaſon - for whenſoever they were called into quelttonin yuttice tor any tranigreſſions,he 
would ſeemeto be privy and party with them in the lame, Thus he ſaved one PL& das who was ac- 
cuied to have ſurprited ſecretly the Caltle of Thebes called Cadmia,withour commilſion and warrant, 
alleging in his detence,that ſuch enterpriſes outgh to be execured by his own proper motive with- 
out autending any other commandement, Moreover, he wrought to with his countenance and fa- 
vour that one Sphodrias, who was attainttor an unlawfull and heinous act,and namely, forentring 
by force and armes with a power into the countrey of Atrica, what tume as the Athenians were 
allied and confederate in amity with the Lacedzmonians;eicaped judgement,and wastourd unguil- 
ry; which he did;being wrought thereto and mollified ( asit were) by the amorous prayers of his 
ſon, Likewiſe there 15 a mifhve ot his tound, and goeth abroad ro be ſeen, which he wrote unto 2 
certaine great Lord or Potencate in theſe termes : It Nzcias have nor treſpaſled, deliver him fot jtt- 
Rice ſake 3 ifhe have tranſgreſled, deliver him far my"ake ; bur howſoeser it be, deliver him and 
ler him go, But Phocion contrariwile would nor ſo much as affiſt in judgement Charillns his own 
ſonin law,who had married his daughter,when he was called into queſtion and indited for corrup- 
tion and taking money of Harpalis, but lett him and deparced, ſaying : In all caules juſt and rea- 
ſonable Ihave made you my alle, and will embrace your affinity; in other caſes you ſhall pardon 
me, Timoleon allo the Corinthian, atter that he dealt what poſſibly he could with his brother by re- 
monltrance,by prayers and intreaty to reclaime and diſſwade him from being a tyrant ; ſeeing that 
he could do no good on him;turned the edge of his ſword againſt him, and joyned with thole that 
murdered him in the end : fora Magiſtrate ought tofriend a man,and Rand with him not only with 
this gage,as far asto the aitar, thatas to ſay, unull it come to the point of being forſworne for him, 
according as Pericles one day anſwered to a friend of his, bur alſorhus far forth only, as not rodo 
for hisſake any thing contrary to the laws, \ pr or prejudiciall ro the common-weale : 
which rule being negleted and not preciſely obſerved, is the caule that bringeth great lofſe and 
ruine to a tate ; as may appeare by the example of Phebidas and Sphodrias, who being not puniſhed 
according to their delerts, were not the leaſt cauſes that brought upon Sparra the untorrunate 
waT andbarcell at Leattre, True itis,that the office of agood ruler and adminiſtrator of the weale- 
publike, doth nor require preciſely andforce usto uſe ſeverity, andtopuniſh every flight and (mall 
treſpaſſe of onr friends ; bur itpermitteth us after we have looked co themainechance, and ſecured 
' the State,thenas it were of a ſurplufſage to ſuccour our friends.to affit and help them in their affairs, 
and take part with them, Moreover, . there be certaine favours which may be done without envy 
and offence ; as namely.co ſtand with afriend rather thananother, forthe getting of a good office ; 
to bring into his hand ſome honourable commiſhon,or an eahe and kind embaſlage, as namely, to 
be ſent untoa Prince or Potentate in the behalfe of a City or State, only ro ſalute him and do him 
honour; orto give intelligence unto another Ciry of important matters.in regard of amity, league, 
| andmuruall ſociety 3 or incalethere fa}l our ſome buſineſſe of trouble, difficu ty and great impor- 
tance, when a Magiſtrate hath taken upon himſe!fefirlt the principall chargethereof, he may chuſe - 
unto him for his adjunR or afli{tant in the comggiſſion ſome ipeciall friend, as Diomedes didin 
Homer : | 


* Tochuſe mine own companion, 
Since that you will me let, 
Ulyſſes that renowned knight, 
How can [then forget ? 
Ely ſſes Likewiſe as kindly rendreth unto him the like praiſe againe: 
Theſe courſ-rs brave, concerning which 
Of me youdo d:mand, 
O aged fire arived here 
Of lates f-om Thracian land 
Are hither come,and there were bred: 
Their Lord thens loſt in fight, 
Whom 
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Whom valiam Diomedes ſlew 
By force of armes outright, 
And twelwe friends more and doug hty knights, 
As ever horſe did ride, 
Were with him ſlaine for company, 
And lay dead by bis fide.” 
Thismodeſt kigd of yeelding and fubmiſſionro gratifie and pleaſure friends, is no lefſe honourdbl& 
co the praiſers chan to.the parties praiſed ; whereas contrariwiſe, arrogancy and ſelfe-love ( as 
Platoſaith ) dwelleth with. ſolicndes, which is as thuch co ſay, as it is forſakert arid abandoned of 
all the world, Furthermore, mthele honeſt favours and kind currefies which we'tniy be{tow uport 
ſomefriends, we:Ought to afſociare orher triends beſides, rhat rhey may be in ſame torr interefied 
therein alſo; and co admoniſh thoſe who receive ſuch pleeſtires'it out hands, forts praile ar 
thanke them, yea, and to rake themſelves — unto thetn;'-as having beenthecaule of thei 
preferment,and thole who counlelled and per[waded thereto? brit peradvencure they move us in 
any undecent,diſhoneſt, and unreaſonable ſures, wemaſt flatly deny them ;, howbeir, notaftera 
rudegbitterzand churlih fort, bur mildly and gently by way of ' rance, aid to comfort chem 
withall;ſhewing unto chem thar ſuch requeſts were not belcemitig their good repuicirromand the's- 
pinion of their vertue, And this could Epaminondasdo of all men itithe world Rind ſhift thetr? 
off after the cleanlieſt manner ; for when he refuſed at the inFamt fr&'of ' Priopidies, to deliver out of 
pron acertaine Tavernor, and within a while after,let che ſame patty go ar ery eb requeſt'of 
is lemmon or harlot whom he loved; heſaid unto him: Pelpicasy fuch' graces andtavours as 
We are £0 grant unto, our paramours and concubines, and tiot untofuch great Cipraines as your 
ſelfe, Bur Cato after a more ſurly and boiſteroustort /in the khlee Cale anſwered unto Catal, ne 
of his inward and moſ familiar friends; This Cataldy being Cerfonr, 'moved* Cas; who thin was 
bur Queſtour or Treaſurer, that for his ſake he-would diſmiſle and fer free one of hisclarkes of the 
Finances under him, againſt whom he had commenced ſure an entred proceſſein law: That were 
at ſhame indeed ( quoth/he):for:you, who are the Cenſonr, that is to fay,thetorreRor and re- 
m_ of our manners, and who ought to ſchooleand infiruEtus'that be of the younger fort, 'rhus 
tobe put our of your conrſe by our under officers and miniſters: fot he might well enonghi have 
deniedto condeſcend unto his requeſbindeed andeeffeR, without ſuch ſharpe and biting words;and 
namely,by giving him to underſtand thatrhis dilpleaſure thar he did him in refafivg ro do the thing, 
was againlt his will, and that he could neither will norchuie; being forced therero by juſtice and the 
law, | > Q 
Over and beſides, a man in government hath good meanes with honeſty andhiototr ro help his 
poore friends, that they may — rhemſelvesand reape benefit by him from the common- 
wealth, Thus did Themiſtocles after the battell at Marathon : for ſeeing one of them thar lay dead 


inthe field ro bave hanging at his neck,chaines, and collars, with'other bracelets of gold abour his 


armes,paſled by, and would nor ſeeme for his own part to medd!e with ther, but torning back'toz 
familiar friend- of his,one of his followers 3 Here(quorh he)off with theſe otnamerits and cake ther 
to your ſelfe,for you,are not yet come to be-ſuch anone as Thenj#focler, Moreover rhe affaifts and 
occurrences daily incident in the world,do preſent unto a Magiſtrate and great Ruler ſuch like 6eca 
ſions, whereby he may be able to benefit and enrich his friends : for all men catindt be wealthy nof 
likero youO Menemachs, Give then unto one friend a good and jult cauſe ro plead unto ahd de- 
tend,which he may gaine well by and fill his purſe ; unco another,recommend the affaires and byfit 
neſle of ſome great and rich perionage, who hath need of a manthar kno weth how to manage arid 
order the ſame better than himſelfe; for another, harken ont where there is a good dargaine6hd 
made,as namely, in the undertaking ot ſome publike work,or help him co the taking of a good farme 
at a reaſonable rent,whereby he may bea gainer, Epaminondas would do more than thus; for vpot 
a time he ſent one of his friends who was but poore unto a rich Burgeſſe of Thebes, ro demanda 
whole talent of money freely to be given unto him,and to ſay, that Epaminondas comtnanded him to 
deliverſo much ; The Burgefſe wondring at ſuch a meſſage, came unto Epaminordas, toknow the 
Cauſe why he ſhould part with a talent of filverumo him ; mary (quoth he) this is the reaſon; The 
man whom I ſent is honeſt, but poore, and you by robbing che common-wealth are become rich, 
And by report of Xemophon, Ageſilaw took no ſmall joy and glory inthis, that he hadenriched his 
friends, whiles himſelte made no accountar all of money, 

Bur foraſmuch according to the ſaying of Simonides, as all larkes ought ro have a cop or creft 
upon the head; ſo every government of State bringeth with ir enmities, envies, and litigions je4* 
louſes 3 this is a point wherein a man of eftare and affaires ought to be well enformed and inſtru- 
Qed, To begin therefore to treat of rhisargument, many there be who highly praiſe Themiſtocles 
and Ariſtides, for that whenſoever they were to go our of the territory of Arricay either inem- 
baſſage or to manage. wats togethet 3 they had no ſooner their charge and commiſſion, bur they 
preſently laid downe all the quarrels and enmitie between even in the very confines and fron- 
riexs of their countrey, and afterwatds when they were returned, rooke up andentertainedthem 
againe, Spme alſo there are who be wonderfull well pleaſed with the pra&ice and faſhion of 
Cretinas the Magnefian. This Cretinas had for his concurrent an adver ary in the governmenr 
of State, a nobleman of the ſame City named Hermias, who although he were nor very — 

ambiti- 


_— 
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:tious he was,andcarriced a brave and hanghty mind: Cretinas in the time of the war that X4;- 
gar eb for the conqueſt of A;a,ſeeing the City in danger, wentunto the ſaid Hermras, and 
madean offer unto him to take thecharge of captain generall tor rhe defence of the City,and in the 
mean while himſelf would go torth and retire ro ſome other place : or otherwiſezif he thought ber- 
cerzcthathimſelf ſhould cake upon him the charge ofthe war, thenhe would depart out of the Ciry 
inco'the countrey for the time, forteare leſt if they carried both behind and hindered one another ag 
they were Wontto do by their ambitious minds,they ſhould undo the fiate of the City: This mori- 
onliked Hermias very well, who,confeſling that Cretinas was a more expert Warrior than himſelf.de« 
arted with his wife and children out of the City : Now Cretinas made means to fend him out be- 
ore with a convoy, putting into his hands his own money, as being more profitable rothem who 
were without their houſes and fled abroad,than to ſuch as lay beſieged within the Ciry,which being 
at the point to be loſt,was by this means preſerved beyond all hope and expeRarion: for if this bea 

noble and generous ſpeech proceeding froma magnanimous hearr,to ſay thus with alond voice: 

My childrenwell [ love,but of my heart, 
My natrve ſole by far hath greater part. 

Why ſhould not they have this ſpeech readier in their mouths,to ſay untoevery one ? I hare this oc 
thatmans and willing I would be to do him a diſpleaſure 3 but my native countrey I love ſo much 
the more? For not to deſire to be at variance and debateftill with m—_ in ſuch cauſes as for 
which we ought to abandon and calt off our friend, were the part of a moſt fell, ſavage, and barba- 
rous nature : yet did Phocion and Cato better in mine opinion, who entertained not any enmity with 
their Citizens inregard of difference and variance berween them abour bearing rule and govern- 
ment ; bur became umplacable and irreconcilable only inpublike cauſes, when queſtion was of aban- 
doning or hurting the weale publike 3 for otherwile in private martrers, they carried themſelves 
kindly enough,without any rankor or malice even toward them, againſt whom they had contefied 
in open place, as touching the fare ; for we bughr nor to eſteeme or repure any citizen an enemy, 
unlefſe ſuch an one be bred amongſt them as Ariſtion, of Nabi, or Catiline, who are to be reckoned 
botches rather,and peſtilent maladies of a City chan Cirizenssfor of all others if haply they be at a jar 
or diſcord,a good Magiſtrate ought to bring them inco rune and good accord again, by gently (er- 
ting up and letting down, as a skilfull Mufician would do by the firings of his inftrument; and nor 


in anger to come upon thoſe thar are delinquents,roughly and after an outragious manner, even to 
heir derriment and diſgrace 3 bur after a more mild and civill ſort, as Homer ſpeaketh in one place * 
ertes, faire friend, wonld have held, 
That other: for your wit you hadexceld, 
As alſo in another : 
You know, if that you liſt (wc) 
Totella better tale thanthw. > 


Yea, and whenthey ſhall either ſay or do that which is good and convenient,notto ſhew himſelfe 
togrieve and grudge at their credit and reputation which they winthereby, nor to be ſpary inaffor- 
cagthent honourable words to their commendation and advantage: forin ſodoing, thus much 
will be gained, that the blame which ſhall be laid upon them another time when they deſerve it, 
will be berter raken,and more creditgiven toit : and beſides, by how much more we ſhall exale rheit 
yertues.ſo much the more we may bear down and depteſſe their vices when they do amiſle, by ma- 
king compariſon of them both,and ſhewing how much the one is more worthy and beſceming than 
the other: for mine own part,I hold it meer and good, that a man of government ſhould give teſti- 
mony in the behalfe of his adverſaries in righteous and juſt cauſes ; alto affiſt and belp chem our of 
tins caſe they be brought into queſtion by ſome lewd ſycophants, yeazand diſcredit and diſ- 
able the impurations charged upon them, namely, when he ſeeth that ſuch matters for which rhey 
are moleſted,be farfrom their intention and meaning, Thus Nero, a cruell tyrant though he was, 2 
lictle before he put Thraſeas ro death, whom he hated and feared moiſt of all men inthe world.nor- 
withſtanding one laied to his charge before him that he had given a wrong doome or _ ſen- 
rence : I would (quoth he) that I could be affured that Thraſeasloved me ſo well as I am ſure heis 
a moſt upright and juſt Judge, Neither wereit amiſle tor the aſtoniſhing and daunting of others, 
who be of a naughty nature, when they do commir any grofle faults, to make mention other- 
whiles of ſome adverſary of theirs, who is of a more modett behaviour and civill carriage, by ſay- 
ing : ſuch an one (I warr ant you) would neyer have (aid or done thus, Moreover, it were not imper- 
tinent to put ſome, whodo offend, in mind of theirfathers and anceſtors, that have beengood and 
honeſt, like as Homer did: 
A ſon (iwis) Sir Tydeus left behingz 
Unlike bimſelfe and much grown out of kind. 

And Appius Claudius being the concurrent to Scipio Africanw, when they Rood both fot one Magi- 
ſiracy,ſaid unro him as he met himin the fireert : O Paulus e/Emylins, how deeply would thou high 
for griefe and (orrow,in caſe thou wert advertiſed that one Philonicus a Publicane or Banker and no 
berter,accompanied and guarded thy ſonthorow the Ciry, going down toward the afſembly of Co 
mices forto be choſen Cenſor ? This manner of reprebenſion, as ir admoniſherh the offender, ſoit 
doth honour unto the admoniſher, Neftor likewiſein a Tragedy of Sophoctes anſwereth as politick- 
ly unto Ajax,when he reproached him, ſaying : 

[ 
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1 blame not you, fir Ajax, for your ſpeech, 
Naught though # be ; your words arenothing lieth. yn: 

Semblably, Cato who had contelted againſt Pompey, for that being combined and injeague with Ju- 
lius Ceſar, be aflzulred and forced the City of K»wey when as afterwards they were grown to-opery 
war one againlt the other, opined and gave his advice to confer thecharge and regiment of the” 
common-weale upon Pom peiicsy ſaying wwthall> Thar they who could do moſt milchiefe; were the- 
fitreft men to Ray the ſame : forthus a blame or reproofe mingled'with a praile and commendation, 
eſpecially, if the lame grow to no opprobrious termes, bur be contained within the compaſle of'a 

ſranke and free remonlirance, working not a pightfullfomack, 'bur a remorle of- cetſciente ard 

repentance, ſeemerh kind and duritull ; whereas detpireons reproathes are never ſeemely and de-' 
cent in the mouth of a Magiſtrate and man of honour. Marke the opprobrions termes and raunts 
that Demoſthenes let flie againlt eAſchines, thoſe alſo that £ſchivex' gave him ; likewiſe the bitter 
trumps which Hy perid-s wrote acainft Demades; and fee if S:lon ever deliiered ſuch, or if there 
came the like out of the mouth ot Pericles, of Lycurgus the Lacedzmonian, or of Pirracus the Lesbi- 
an 3 and as for D-moſthenes, he forbare ſuch ſharpe- and cutringrermes otherwiſe, and neveruſed 
chem bur in pleading againlt ſome criminall cautes 3 for his orations againlt Philip arecleareand 
void of all nips, flours, and icoffeswhatioever : and mrruth {fucrmanner of dealing defamerh the 
ſpeaker more, than thoſe againlt whom they beſpdken3 rhey-btmeconfufior mall affaires 3 they 
crouble aſſemblies both in Councel Houſe and ao in Common HalkIn whi. ti tegatd;Phooion yeels 
ding upon a time to one that was given to raile,brake off his orationgheld his peacefor a white and 
came down 3 bur atter, the other with much ado heid his tongue andgare overhi foule language, 
he mounted np into the place of audience againe, and going ow/in'histormer ſpeech which was 1- 
cerrupted and diſcontinued, faid thus : Now that I have already my mafiers tpoken (iffhciently of 
horſemen,men of armes,and ſouldiers heavily armed ar all peeces; it remainerh ro diſcourſe oflight 
footmen,andrargueriers nimbly appeinted, [UL 1 

Bur foraſmuch as this 1s an hard matter unto many, to beare with ſuch broad language, and ts 
conaine, and oftentimes rheſe raunting icoffers meer with their matthes, and hate rheir mouths 
ſtopped,and are put to filence by ſome prerty replies 3 T-wou!d wiſh that the ſame were ſhort pithy, 
nd delivered in very few words, nor ſhewing any hear 'of angerand choler, bard kind of yeet 
mildneſſe.a'ter the manner of a grave laughter, yet withall ſomewhiarcart and butirg 7 and fuch ordi- 
narily be thoſe that are ret firly in the ſame kind againſt them that firſt began: forlike asthoſe 
darts which are re:harged upon them rhat flung them firſt, {eemeto he driven with good will, and 
ſent back againe with great force and firmefirength- of him who was#firicken with them 3 even fo 
icſeemeth that a ſharpe and biting ſpeech retorred againſt him who firlt ſpake it,commeth forceable 
and with a power of witand underitanding from the party who received it ; ich was the reply of 
Epaminondas unto Caltiſtratus, who reproached and upbraided the Thebanes and Argives with the 
Parricides of Oedipus and Oreftes, for that the one being bornein Thebesflew his own father, ard 
the otherat Argos killed his mother : true indeed quoth Epaminondas, and therefore we baniſhed 
chem ont of our Cities. bur you receive them into yours, Semblable was the anſwer of Ant alcides 2 
Lacedzmonian unto an Athenian, who ſaid unto bim after a boaſting and vavnring manner »: We 
have driven you ofrencumes from the river Cephaſus ; bur we (quoth he) nevet yer drave you from 
the river Exrotas: In like ſort replied Phocion pleaſantly upon Demader when hecried aloud, The 
Arhenians will put thee rodearh if rhey enter once into their raging fits: Butthey ('qu6th he ) will 
do the ſame by thee, if they were intheir right wits: and Craſf: the oratour when Domitizes de- 
manded rhis queſtion of him ; Whenthe Lamprey which you kept and red in your poole was dead, 
did yon never weepfor it, and ſaytrue ? Came npon him quickly againe in this wife: And you fit 
when you had buried three of your wives one after another, ad yon ever ſhed reare for the mat- 
ter and cell truth ? And verily theſe rules are not only to be praftifed in matrers of State- affaires, 
bur they have their vſe alſo i9 other parts of mans lie, 

Moreover, ſome there be who will intrude and thruſt themſelves into all ſorrs of pub'ike affaites, 
as C:r9did; and thele are of. opinion, thata good Cirizen ſhould not retule any Lye ot publike 
adminiſtration ſo far forth as his power will extend: who highly commend Epaminondas ; for that 
when his adverſaries and ill wil'ers upon envy had cauſed him to be choſen a baylife and receiver of 
the Citie revenues, thereby to do him a ſpight ard ſhrewd turne ; he did nor deſpiſe and chigke 
balely of the ſaid office 3 burſaying, that nor only Magiltracy ſheweth what manner of mn one is, 
but alſo a man ſhewerh what the Magiltracy is, he brouzhr thar office into grear dignicy and reputa- 
non, which before was in no credie d account at all, as having the charge of nothing elle but 
ot keeping the ſtreets cleane, of dung-farming and carrying dung forth our of the narrow lares 
and blind allies. and turning water courſes, And even I Plutarch my ſelfe doubr nor, bur I make 
good ſport and game unto many who paſſe through our Ciry, when they ſee me in the open 
rects otherwhiles buke and occupied abour the like matters ; but to meer with ſuch, I might 
help my ſelfe with that which I have found written of Amtifthenes; for when ſome there were 
that marvelle} mh at him for carrying openly in his hands through che marker place a peece of 
falr-fiſh,or Nock-fiſh which he had bought: Iris for mine own (elfe (quoth he aloud) har I carry ir; 


bar contrariwile mine anſ wer 1s to {nch. as reprove mewhen they find me in proper perſon preſent, 
at the meaſuring and counting of bricks and tk 


es, or toſee the ſtones, ſand, and lime laid downe, 
Which 
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which is brought into the City 3 icis notfor my ſelfe char I build, bur for che Ciry and Common. 
wealth, for many other thingsthere be, which it a man exerciſe or manage in his own perſonandfor 
himſelfe, he maybe thought baſe minded and mechanical; bur in cale he do icfor the Common. 
wealth and che Statezand for the countrey and place where he liverh, it cannot be accounted a vile 
ox upgentleman-like ſervice, but a great credit even to be ſerviceable, ready, and dibgent to execute 
the meaneſt functions that be, - Others there are, who thinke the faſhion that Pericles uſed to be 
more (tatelygrave,and decent,and namely.Crito/aws the Peripaterick amongthe reſt, who was of this 
mind.that as the two great galiaſſesxto wit,Saluminia at Athens,and Paralos were not ſhot or lan- 
ched into the ſea for every ſmall matier.bur only upon urgent and neceſſary occafions 3 even ſo aman 
of government ſhould be employedin the cHiete and greatelt affaires,like as the ſoveraigne and King 
of the world,according to the Poet Emrrpides, 
Tay 4, av yay daTera, : 
For God humſelfe doth manage and difpence 
Things of moſt weight, by his ſole government 3 
| But matters Jight and of ſmall conſequence, 
| He doth refer io fortunes regiment, 

For we cannot commend the exceflive ambition, the aſpiring and contentious ſpirit of Theagenes, 
who contented not himſelie ro havegone through all che ordinary games with victory, and to hare 
wonthe prizesin many other extraordinary matteries and feats of aRtivity, to wit, not only in that 
general exerciſe Pancration,wherein hand and foot both is pur.tothe urrermoſt ar once, bur alloar 
buffers, and ar running acourſe in the long race: Finally, being one day at a (olemne anniverlary 
feaſt or yeares-maund inthememoriall of a certaine demi-god:( as the manner was) when he was 
ſer.and the meatlervedup tothe boord, ke would needs riſetrom the table for to performe another 
oenerall Paxcratium : as if forſooth it had belonged ro no-manin the world toatchieve the victo- 
ry irf ſuch fears bur himſelfe, if he were preſent in place : by which profeſſion he had gorten ro- 
gether as good as twelve hundred Coronets, as prizes at ſuch combates, of which the molt part 
were of imall or no value at all ; a man would tay they had been chafte, or ſuchrefuſe and riffe- 
raffe, Like unto him for all the wor.d be thoſe, who are ready ( as a man would ſay) ar all houres 
to Caſt off all their cloaths ro-their very fingle walicoat or ſhirt, for to undertake all affairs that 
ſhall be preſented ; by which means.the people have enough and roo much of them ; they become 
odious and irkeſome unto them 3 in ſuch ſort that if they chance to do well and proſper, they en- 
vythem ; if they do otherwile than well and miſcarry,they rejoyce and beglad at heart therefore, 
Againe. that which is admired inthem at their firit entrance into government, curnexh inthe end 
to a jeſt and meere mockery, much after chis order; Metiochus 1s the generali Captaine; Me- 
tiockus looketh to the high waies 3 Metiochus bakes our bread ; Metiochns grindes our meale ; 
Metiochus doth every thing, and is allinall ; finally, Metiochus ſhall pay for this one day, and 
crie, woe is me in the end, Now was this Meriochns one of Pericles his Dllowers and favorites, 
' who making ule of his authority our of mealure and compaſſe, by the countenance thereof, would 
employ himlſelfe in all publike charges and commiſſions wharſoever, untiil at the latt he became 
contemptible and deſpiſed, For 1m truth a man of government ought1o to carry himlſelfe, as 
that the people ſhould evermore have a longivg appetite unto him, bein love with him, and al- 
waies defirous to ſee him againe, if he be ablent, This policy did Scipio Africanus wiely praRtice, 
who aboad the moſt part of the time in the countrey ; by this meanes both eafing himſelte of the 
heavy load of envy, and alſo givipg thoſe the while, good leiſvre to take breath, whoſeemed to 
be kept downby his plory. Timefias the Clazomenian was otherwiſe a good man and a ſufcient 
Politician, howbeit little wiſt he how he was envied in the City, becauſe he would ſeemeto do 
every thing by himſelfe, uncill ſuch time as there befel. unto him ſuch an accident as this, ' There 
chanced to be playing in themid(t of aftreer, as hepaſſed by, a company of boies, and their game 
was whocould drive with acudgell a certaine cockall bone out of an hole. Some boies there were 
who held,rthat the bone lay till within ; but he who had ſmitren it, maintained the contrary ( and 
ſaid withall) I wou'd I hadas well daſhed out T:meſras braines our of his head, as I am ure this 
bone was fricken our of the hole : Timeſias over-heard.chis word,and knowing thereby what enzy 
and malice allthe people bare unto him, returning home preſently to his houſe, and told his wite 
che whole matter, commanding her to trufle and pack up allboth bag and baggage, and to tol- 
low afterhim ; who immediate'y went our of doores, and departed for ever out of the City Cla- 
zomene, It ſhould ſeeme alſothat Themiſtocles was almoſt in the ſame plight, and wanted bur alit- 
tle of the like ſhrewd turne from the Athenians, when he was driven thus to lay unto them: Ah my 
000d friends and neighbours, why are you weary and thinke much to receive (o great good atmy 
ands ? But as tonching theſe perions aboveſaid. ſome words of theirs were well placed, and others 
nor, For a wile States-man, in care, affte&tion, and forecaſt, ought not to reiule any publike 
charge whatſoever, bur to take paines in having aneye toall, and to urderſtand and know every 
particular ; and not to reſerve himſeltecloſe, asit were, ſomeholyanchor or ſacred tackling laidup 
in ſome ſecrer cabin of a ſhip, and not to atrend only upon extremities, and to tarry untill he 
be employed upon occaſions of great neceſſity and urmoſt danger, Bur like as good Patrons or 
Maſters of a ſhip, lay their own hands to ſome bufineſſe, bur others they performe fitting them- 
ſelves a far off by the meanes of their tooles and ini ruments, and by the hands of other ſervitors» 
rurying 
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curning about, ſirerc hing and winding up, or letting down,and lacking the ropes as they ſee cauſe, 
employing the mariners, ſome to row) others to attend and be occupied inthe pro/a foreſhip; 
and others again to cry unto their fellows to ply their work ; and ſome ofthem they call many times 
into the poop, and putting the helm intotheir hands, ſet them to fieer and guide the fern ; even 
ſo ought a wile Governour ot the Common-wealth to yeeld now and then unto others the honour 
of command, and otherwhiles to callthem atter a gracious and courteous ſort to the Pulpic, or 
publick place of audience, to make orations tothe people, and not to move all matters belonging 
to the State by his own perſonalipeeches, nor by his decrees, ſentences, acts, (and as it were) 
with his own hands executeevery thing 3 bur to haveabour him faichful and crofty perſons to be 
his Miniſters, who might ſecond angaſſilt him ; and thoſe he ſhould emp:oy, ſome in this charge, 
and others in that, according as he ſeeth them to be ſufficient, meer, and fir for employment, 
After this manner did Pericles uſe Menippus tor his expeditions and conduct of war affairs; thus by 
the means of Ephialrerhe rook down and abridged the authority of the high Court Areopague, 
Charimus he employed in compaſling and contriving the Law or Decree that paſſed againſt the Me- 
garians; and Lawpon he lent with a Colony tor to people the City of Thurs, And in this doing, he 
not only diminiſhed the envy of the people again(t himlelte, inthatir ſeemed that his power and 
authority was thus divided and parted among many ; bur alſo he managed the affairs of the Stare 
better avd more commodioully by far, For like as the divifion of the hand into fingers enfeebleth 
not the force of the whole hand, bur maketh it more fit for uſe, to handle allrools and infiryments; 
or to work any thing more artificially ; evenTo, he-that in matters of government doth communi« 
care part of the management of the publick affairs with his friends, cauſerh by rhis participation all 
things to be berter done, and with more expedition; whereasthat man, who upon an unſatiable 
de'ire to ſhew himlſelfe, to havecreditand to winname and authority, layerh allthe weight of the 
State upon his own ſhoulders,and wil be doing of every thing;undertaking oftentimes that charge, 
whereunto he is neither framed by nature, nor fitted by exerciſe ; as Cleon did in leading an Army; 
Philoprmenes in conduSting a Navie3 and Anniba/ in making Orations to the people, maketh him- 
ſelfe inexcuſable, if haply ought fall out otherwiſe then well,. To ſuch anone may well be applied 
a verſe out of Euripides: 

You work not intimber, but in other matter , 

Being your ſelfe but only a Carpenter, 
even ſo, you not able to deliver an eloquent ſpeech, have undertaken an embaſſage ; being idle 
and given totake youreaſe, you will needs have the charge of a Steward, and governan houſe ;nor 
skilful and ready in caſting accounts, you will needs bea Treaſurer, or Receiver; being aged and 
ſickly, you are become a Commander and General of an —_ Pericles did far better ſo; for 
he parted the government with Cimon 3 and retaining to himlelfe the wholepower of ruling within 
the City, helefr unco Cimzontull Commiſſion and Authoriry to man the Armado, and in the mean 
while to make war vpon the Barbarians, becauſe he knew his own ſelfe more fir for civil regi 
at home, and che othermore meer for war-like command abroad, Inthis reſpe& Exubxlxs the A- 
naphlyſtian is highly commended, who, notwithſtanding the people had a great affiance and cruſt 
:n hin, yea, and gave him as much credit as no man more, yet could he never be brought todealin 
the forraignaffairs of Greece, nor to take upon him the conduR of an Army: bur reſolving with 
himſe'fe ever trom the beginning to attend and be employed in many marters, he mightily encrea- 
ſed the revenues of the City, andenriched the State exceedingly, Bur [phicrates for exercifing and 
practicing to make declamations ar home in his own houſe in the preſence of many others, made 
a fool of himſelfe, and was laughed to ſcorn for his labour ; for ſay that he had proved no bad O-» 
rator. but a molt excellent ſpeaker ; yet ſhould he have ſtood contented with the reputation that 
he had won of a good warrior. by feats of arms, and have left the Schools of Rherorick, for Sophi- 
ers, Orators, and ſuch profeſſors, 

Bur foraſmuch as all common people are by nature malignant, eſpecially ro thoſe who are in place 
of authority, taking pleaſure tro quarrel and tind fault with them 3 and fſuſpecting ordinarily that 
many profitable As and Ordinances by them ſer down, unlefſe they be Jbated by factions and 
with ſome contradiction, are contrived by ſecret intelligence under hand,and by way of conſpiracy; 
even this is the thing that moſt of all bringeth theprivate amities and ſocieties of Stares-men and 
Governours into an 1]] name and obloquy : howbeir, for all this, we are not to admir, or grantun- 
ro them any true enmity in deed or diſcord, as did ſometimes a popular man, and a Governour of 
Chios, named Onomademus, whoafter he had in a certain ſeditious tumu'r gotren the upper hand 
of his adverſaries, would not baniſh out of the City all thoſe who had taken part againſt him 3 For 
fear leſt rhar (quoth he) we fall out with our friends, when we haveno more enemies: forſurely this 
were meer tolly, But whenſoever the people (hall ſuſpe&any Ordinance or A& propoſed which is 
of grearcon(equence, and tending to their good, it behoverh not at ſuch a time, that all (asit 
were.) of one complot ſhould deliver one and the ſame ſentence ; but that two or three oppoſi 
themſelves without violence, ſhould contradict their friend, and afterwards being convinced a 
overweighed by ſound reaſons, change their mind, and range themſelves ro his opimon; for by 
this means they drzw the people with them, namely, when they ſeem themſelves to be brought 
thereto in regard of a publick benefit and commodity, And verily in trifling matters of 
no great importance, it were not amiſle to ſuffer our very friends 10 good earneſt to differand 
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diſagree from us, andto let every one take his way andfollow his own mind, tothe endthar when 
ſome main points and principal matters of greatelt moment ſhall come in queliion, and be dehz. 
red, it might not berhought that they havecomplorted togerher, and ſogrown to a point and ac. 
cord about the beſt, a 

Moreover, weare thus tothink: That a wiſeman and a politician is by nature alwayes the Go. 

vernour and chiefe Magiſtrate ofa City, like as the King among the Bees ; and upon this Per- 
ſwahon he ought to have evermore the reines in his hand, and to ſway the affaires of Stare : hoy. 
beir he is not very often, nor too hotly for roſeekafter and purſue the offices and dignities which 
the people do nominate and chule by their free voices 2 for this ofhice-managing, and del're tobe 
alwayes in place of authority, is neither venerable-for his perſon, nor yer plautible to the people; 
and yet mult pot hereject the ſame, in caſe the people call him lawtullyo ir, and confer the {me 
upon him; but to accept thereof, —_—_ peradventurethey be oſhces ſomewhar inferiour to the 
reputation that he hath already, yea,and xo employ himſelfe therein willingly and with good afte- 
&on ; for reaſon it is and equity, thatas we our elves have been honour already by places of 
oreat dignity, ſo reciprocally we ſhould grace and countenance thoſe which be of meaner quality; 
and whenſoever we ſhall be choſen to ſupream Magiſtracies, to wit, unto the ſtate of Lord Gover- 
nour and general Captainin the City ot Athens, or the Prytanſhip in Rfodes, or Becotar. hy which 
is here in Feria, it may beſeem us 1ery well in modeſty to yield and rebate litre of the ſo\ eraion 
power jn ourpott, and with moderation toexercite the ſame ; bur contrariwiſe unto meaner rooms 
ro adde moredignity, and ſhey greatercountenance, to the end that we be not envied inthe one 
or delpiſedin the orher, 

Now for a man that entreth newly into any office whatſoever it be, he ought nor only to call 
ro remembrance, and uſe the ſpeeches that Pericles made the firſt time that he took upon him the 
rule of State, and wasto ſhew himſelfe in open place: namely, Look to thy ſelfe Pericles, thou 
ruleſt free menand not bond-ſlaves ; thou governelt Greeks, and not Barbarians 3 nay, thou art the 
head Magiltrate of the Citizens of Achexs : bur alſo he 1s to reaſonand ſay thus ro himlie fe: Thoy 
art a Commander and yet a Snbje& withal ; thou arr the Ruler of a Ciry under Roman Pro: onluls 
orelſe the Procurators, Lieutenants and Deputies of Ceſ.r, Here are nottheplaines (as he ſaid)of 
Lydia, for to run with the lance, nor the ancient City $ardzs, nor yerthe puiſlance of the Lydi.ns 
which was intimes paſt, The robe muſt not be made fo large, irmuſt be worn more (trait ; your 
eye mult be always from the Emperours pavilion unto the Tribunal ſeat of juſtice; and you are not 
to take ſogreat pride, nor truſt ſo much unto a Crown ſanding upon the head, ſeeing how he rmed 
ſhooes of the Roman Senators are above the ſame : but herein you ought to imitaterthe Attors and 
Plaiersin Tragedies, who adde ſomewhat oftheir own to the Roll or written part that they doe 
play, to wit. their paſſionate affeRion, geſture, accent and countenance, which is fir and agreeable 
ro the perſon thatchey do repreſent; and yer withall, they forgetnor to have aneye, and car both, 
ro rhe prompters, This (I ſay) we muſt do, tor fearleſt we paſſe thoſe bounds andexceed the mca- 
ſures of that liberty which is given us by thoſe who have the powerto command us;for I afſure you, 
to go beyond tho'e precin&ts and limits, bringerh with it danger 3 I ay not to be hiſſed tromof 
the Rage, and be laughed our of our coars 3 but many there have been, 

Hpon whoſe neck; for puniſhment, 

The edge of trenchant axe and gleave 

Hath fallen, toend all their torment, 

And headfrom body ſoon did reave, 
as it beſelto Parda/us your countrey man, with thoſe about him.for epping a little at oneſide with- 
out theirlimits, And ſuch another alſo there was, who being confined into acertaindefarr Ile, be- 
came (as Solo; faith) 


A Sicinitan or Pholegandrian, 

Who born ſometime was an Athenian, 
Welavgh heartily at little Children, to ſee how otherwhiles they go about ro pur their Fathers 
ſhooes upon their own feet, orto ſet Crownes upon their heads in ſport ; and Governours of Ci- 
ries relating foo/iſhly oftentimes unto the people, the worthy a&s of their predeceſſors ; their no- 
ble courage and brave minds, their notable enterprizes atchieved, far different and difproportioned 
to the preſent times and proceedings in their dayes, and exhorting them to follow the ſame, ſertthe 
multitude aloft; but as they do ridiculouſly, fo afterwards (beleeve me) they ſuffer not that which 
deſerveth to be laughed ar, unlefſe haply they be ſo baſe minded, thar tor their baſeneſle there is 
no account made ot them, For many other Hiſtories there be of ancient Greece, which affoord 
examples ro be recounted unto men living in this age, for to inftru& and reforme their manners; 
as namely, thoſe at Athens which pur the people in remembrance, not of the proweſle of their 
Anceſtors inmarrial affaires, but for example to decree of that general abolition and oblivion of all 
quarrels and matters paſt, which ſometimes was concluded there, afterthatthe City was delivered 
and freed trom their captivity under the thirty Tyrants, as alſo another a&, by vertue whereof 
they condemned in a grievous fine the Poer Phrynicheus, torthar he repreſented in a Tragedy the 
winning and razingotthe City Miletus, Likewiſe, how bya publick ordinance, every man wore 
chaplers of lowers upon their heads, when they heard ſay that Caſſandey re-edified Thebes ; and 
how, when inelligence came of the cruel execution and bloody maſſacre committed in Argos, 
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wherein the Argives cauſed to be putto death 1500: of their own Citizens, they cauſed ina ſolemn 
roceſſion, and general aſſembly of the whole City, ap expiatory ſacriticeto be carried abour, that 
it mich pleaſerhe gods to avert and turn away ſuchcruel thoughts from the hearrs of the Atheni- 
ans ; ſemblably, how at what time as there was a general learch made throughout the City in eve= 
ry houſe, for thoſe who banded with Harpaliz, they paſled by one houſe only of a man newly 
married, and would not ſuffer itcobe ſearched. For in thele precedents ard iu. h like, they might 
well enough in theſe days imitate and reſemble their ancient torefathers, Bur as for the buttel of 
Marathon : the field fought neerthe River Exrmedon, and the noble fight at Plitee, with other 
ſuch examples which do nothing elſe bur blow and puff up a mnlcityde with vanity, chey ſhould 
leave ſuch tories for the Schools of Soptulters and Maſters ot Rhetorick, | ; 
Well, we ought. in our ſeveral goverrmentsto have a due regard nor only to maintain our ſelves 
and our Cities ſo wiſely, that our ſoveraigns have no occahiop to complain ; but we mult take or- 
der alſo to have one great Seignior or other, who hath moſt authority at Rome, and ip the Covrc 
of the Emperor, to be our falt and ſpecial friend ; who may ſerve usinftead of a Rampier ro back 
us, and to defend all our ations and proceedings in the governrgent of our Countries : for ſuch 
Lords and great men of Rome ſtand ordinarily palhng wellaftected ro thoſe affairs, which their de- 
ndants and favorites dofollow, and the fruit which may be reaped by the amity and favour of 
iuch grand Seigniors, it were not good and heneft to convert into the advancement and enriching 
of ourſelves, and our particular private friends ; but to employ the ſame as Polybizs did ſometime 
and Panetius, who by the means of the good grace of Scipio wherein they (tood, did benefit and ad- «» 
vantage their countrey exceeding much : in which number may be ranged- Arins, for when Ceſar 
Auguſtus had forced the City Alexandria, he entred into it, holding .4rins by the hand, and de- 
viſing with him alone of all his other friends what was to be done more: afterwards whenthe A- 
lexandrians looked for no other bur ſackage, and all extremicies, and yer beſought-himco pardon 
them; 1 pardon you (quoth he) and receive you into my grace and favour ; fit in regard of the 
nobility and beauty of your City ; ſecondly for Alexander the great his ſake, the- founder thereof; 
and thirdly for the loye of this my friend Aris your Citizen, May.a man with any reaſon compare 
with this gracious favour, the moſt large and gainful commiſſions. of ruling .and - governing Pro- 
vinces, which many make ſo great fuirſor at the Court, and that with tuch abjeR ſervieude and 
baſe ſubjeRion, rhat ſome of chem have even waxed od in erving, attendance thereabour, at other 
mens cares; leaving in the mean while their own home aftairs at ixand jeven? wereit not wellto 
correct and amend a lictle the ſentence in Euripides, linging and{aying it thus; If it be honeſt and 
lawful to watch and make Courr at the gates of another, and to be ſubje&rothe ſure of ſome grear 
Seigniour : ſurely moſ' commendable and behovetul it were ſo rodo, torthe love and benefit of 
a mans country, in all other caſes to ſeek and embrace amities, under. juſt and equal conditi- 
Ons, 24: | 
Moreover, a governor in inves (8 reducing his country uneo the obedience of mighty So- 
vetaigns abroad, ought to take good heed that he bring it nor. imo (ervile ſybjeRtion, lett when it 
is once tied by theleg, heſuffer ir to be bound alſo by the neck : -tox. ſomerthere be who reporting 
all chings borh liccle and great unto theſe Potentates, make this .cheir ſervitude reproachable ; or 
ro ſpeak more truely, theydeprive their country of all policy and form-of government, making 1r 
ſo fearful, rimorous, and fit for no authority and command at all3; and:like as they'who: vie them- 
ſelves to live ſo phyſically, that they can neither dine nor ſup, nor yer. bath without their Phyfitiap, 
havenort ſo much benefit of health as vature ir ſelfe doth afford them 3 -- even fo thoſe Cities and 
States which for every decree and reſolution of their counſel, for allerace and favour, yea, andtar 
the ſmalleſt adminiſtration of publick affairs, muſt needs adjoynthe conſent, judgement, andgood 
liking of thoſe Seigniors and good Maſters oftheirs, they even compel the {aid-great Lords to be 
more powerful and abſ{ojute over them then they would themſelves, The cau'es. heteof commonly 
be theſe ; to wit, the avarice,jealouke,and emulation of the chiefe and principal Citizens ina State; 
for that being deſirous otherwhiles to oppreſle ard keep under thoſe who be their/inferiovrs; hey 
conſtrain them to abandon their own Cities, or elſe being at ſome-debare and difference: with 0- 
ther Citizens their equals, and unwilling to take the foile one atanothers hand intheir own City; 
they have recourſe unto other ſuperior Lords, and ſo bring in forraigners who-ate their berters. 
Hereuponit cometh to paſſe that rheSenate,People. Judicial Courts,and ailthat lircle authorityand 
power which they had is utterly loft, A good governour therefore ought to: remedy this mil- 
chiefe, by appeafing ſuch Burgeſles as be private and meane Citizens, by equality. and thoſe 
who are great and mighty, by reciprocal yeelding one to another ; and fo by this courſe to 
keep all affairs within the compaſſe of the City, ro compoſe-all quarrels, and: derermine-all 
controverſies at home , cuting and healing ſuch inconveniences as ſecrer maladies of a com> 
mon-wealth, with a civil and politick medicine ;: that is to ſay, ito. chuſe rather for his owne 
part for to be vanquiſhed and overthrown among fellow Citizens, then xo vanquiſh-and win the 
Victory by forraigne power, and not to offer wrong unto. his natuxal counitrey, and be a canſe to 
overthrow the rights and priviledges thereof ; as for all others, heisco beſeech them, yea, andro 
perſwade w ith them particularly one by another, by good reaſons and demonſtrances of how 
many calamities peeviſh obſtinacy is rhe cauſe ; and BR becauſe they would not each one in 
his eurne and courſe frame and accommodace themſelves athome to their fellow-Citizens, who 
| Cc 2 ma- 
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many times be of one mind and linageto their neighbors and companions incharges and offices 
and, that with honour and good favour, they are cometo this paſle, as to derect andlay openthe 
ſecrecdiſſentions and debares of their own City, at the gates of rheir adyocares, and to put their 
cauſesintothe hands of pragmatical Lawyers(at Kome)with no lefle ſhame and ignominy, then lo 
nd dammage. 
? Phyſitians are wont when they cannot expel and fully exclude our of, the body inward!y ſome 
kind of maladies, to turn and drive-the ſame without foorthto the ſuperficial parts ; bur contrati- 
wiſe, a man of government, if he be not able to keep a City altogether in peace and concord, bur 
that ſome troubles will ariſe, .yet at lea{twiſe he mult endeavour to contein that within the City 
which is the cauſe thereof, and nurleth the ſedition, and in keeping it cloſe to labour for to heal 
and remedy it; to this end, that if it be poſſible he have no need either of Phyſitian or Phyfick from 
forraign parts 3 for the intentions of a. man of State and government ought to be theſe, namely, to 
proceed 1n his affairs ſurely, and to flie the violent and furions motions ot vain-glory, as hath been 
ſaid already, howbeit in his reſolution, 
A courage bold, and full of confidence 
Undaunted heart, and fearleſſe he muſt have, 
Which will not quailc for any conſequence, 
But ſee the end: much like to ſouldiers brave, 
In field themſclves who manly do behave, 
And hazardlims and life for to defend 
Their countrey deer, and enemies to off end. 
-andnot onely to oppoſe himlelfe againſt enemies, bur alto to be armed againſt perilous troubles 
and dangerous tumults, that he may be ready torefiſt and make head : for he ought not in any caſe 
himſelf tro move tempeſts and raiſe commorions,no nor when he ſeeth boiterous Rtorms commi 
forſake and leave his country in time of need, He muſt nor (1 lay)drive his Ciry under his charge 
upon apparent danger, bur io (oon as everit once begin to betofled, and to float in jeopardy, then 
is it his part to come to ſuccour, by caſting out from himſelfe (as it were) a ſacred Anchor, that is 
to ſay, to uſe his boldnefle and liberty of ſpeech, conſidering that now the main point of all lieth a 
| bhales even thefafety of his countrey, Such were the dangers that hapned unto Pergam in 
Neroes time, and of late days to theRhodians, during theEmpire of Downian, as alſo before un- 
to the Theſſalians, while Anguſtus was Emperor, by occafion that they had burned Perrew 
uick, Intheſe and ſuch like occurrences, a man of State and government, eipecially if hebe wor- 
' thy of that name, | 
Never ſhall you ſee 
Sleepy for to be, 
nordrawing, his foot back for fear, no nor to blame and lay the fault on others,nor yet to make ſhit 
for one, and put humleife our of the medly of danger, bureither going inembaſſage, or embarked 
in ſome ſhip ar ſea 3 orelſe ready to ſpeak firſt, and to ſay nor only thus, 
We, we Apollo, have this mmrther don, 
From theſe our coaſts avert this plague anon, G 
* bur although himſelfe be not culpablear all wich che multitude, yer will he put hisperſon into dan- 
ger for them, For ſurely this is anaCt right honeſt, and befides tie honeſty in it ſelfe, it hapnerh 
divers times, that the vertue and noble courage of ſuch a man hath been ſo highly admired, thar ic 
hath daunted rhe anger conceived againſt a whole muitirude, and diſpatched all the fierceneſle and 
fury ofa birrermenace: like as ir befel unto a King of Perſia in regard of Bulzs and Sperthis rwo 
Gentlemen of Sparta : and as it was ſeen in Pompey to his hoſt andfriend Sthenon: for when he was 
fully determined co chaftiſe the Mamerrines ſharply.and ro proceed againſt them in all rigor, forrhat 
they hadrebeiled, the ſaid mruvg unto him, and thus frankly ſpake; That he ſhould doenci- 
ther well nor __ caſe hedid to death a number of innocents, for one man whoalone was faul- 
ty 3 foritisI mylelte (quoth he) who cauſed the whole City ro revolt and rake Arms,inducing my 
-friends for love, and forcing mine'enemies fgrfear, Theſe words of his went ſo neer unto the heart 
of Pompey, that he pardoned the City, and moſt courteouſly entreared Sthenon; ſemblably,the hoſt 
of Sy{a, having ſhewed the like valour and verve, although it werenor to the like perſon, died a 
noble death: forwhen Sy/la had won the City Pren:fte by aflault, he meant ropur all the inhabi- 
rantschereofro the ſword. excepting only one hott ot his, whom in regard ofold hoſpirality be ſpa- 
red and pardoned: but this hoſt-and friend ſaid flatly unto him, rhat he would never remain alive 
to ſee that bloody maſlacre,'nor hold his life by the murtherer of his country ; and ſo caſt himlſelfe 
intothe troop of his fellow Cirizens in the heat ofexecution and was killed with them.,Well pray 
unto the gods we ought; to preſerve and keep vs that we fall not into ſuch calamities and —_— 
ſometimes; to hope alſo and look for berter days. | 
Moreover, we afe to eſteem of every onblick magiſtracy, and of him who exerciſeth it , as 
of a great and ſacred thing, and in thar regard to honour the ſame above all. Now the honour 
which is due nnto Authority, ' isthe mutual accord and love of thoſe who are ſet in place to exer- 
cile theſametogerher ; and verilythis honovr is much more worth, chen either all thoſe Crowns 
and Diadems which they bear upon their heads, or their Rately Mantles and Robes of Purple, 
wherewith they bearrayed, Howbeit, they tharlaid the firſt ground and beginning of Amity 3 
cheit 
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their ſervice in Wars, when they were fellow Souldiers, or the paſſing of their youthful yeares to- 
ovether ; and contrariwiſe, take this a caule now otenmity, that they either are joined Capraines 
in commiſſion for the condu&t of an Army, or have the chatge gf rhe Common-weale togerher; it 
cannot be avoided, bur that they mult incurre one oftheſe three miſchiefs, For either if they e- 
teem their fellows and companions 17 government robe their equals » they begin themſelves fittt 
ro erow into terms of difſention ; or it they takethem to be their berrers, they fall to be envious: 
- or elſe in caſe they hold them to be infertour untothem in good parts, they deſpiſe and contemne 
them, Whereas they ſhould indeed make Courtunto thegreater, honor and adorn their equals, 
and advance their inferiours, and in one wotd, to love and embrace all, as having an amity and 
love engendered among themſelves, nor becauſe they have eaten at one table, drunk of the ſame 
cup, or met together at one feaſt, bur by a certain common band and publick obligation, as having 
intomeſort a certain fatherly benevoience, contratted and grown upon the common affe&ion un- 
to their Country, Certes, one realon why Scipio was not lo well thought of at Rome was this ; 
that having invited all his friends to alolemn fealt at the dedication of his temple to Hercn/es, hee 
left out Mummimus his colleague, or fellow in office : fot lay that otherwiſe they took not one ans 
other for ſo good friends ; yet 10 it 1s, that at ſuch a time, and upon ſuch occaſions, they onght ro 
have honoured and made much one of the other, by reaſon of their common magiftracy, It rhetr 
Scipio, anoble perionage otherwile, and a manof wonderful regard, in-urred the impuratioh and 
note ofinſo!ency and preſumption, becauſe he forgat, or omitted ſo ſmall}a demon{ration and to- 
ken of humanity : how canit be, that he who g2oeth about to impair the dignity and credit of his 
companions in government, or diſ-rediterh and diſgraceth him in thoſe actions, eſpecially which 
proceed from honour and bounty, oruponan artogant humor of his own, will ſeem to do all, and 
attribure the wholeto himlelte alone, how canſach an one (I fay) be reputed, either modeſt or 
reaſonable ? I remember my lelfe, that when I was bur of young years, I was ſent with another, in 
embaſſage ro the Proconſul ; and forthar my companion ttayed about (1 wor not what behind) 1 
wentalone and did that which we had in commiſſionto do togerher* atter my returb, when I was 
ro give an account unto the State, and to report theeffeR of my chatge and nieflage back again ;my 
father aroſe, and taking me apart, willed me in no wiſero ſpeak inthe fingular namber, and ſay, I 
deparred or went, bur We departed ; Item, not I (aid, or (quoth T) bur We ſaid ; and'inthewhole 
recital of the reſt ro joyn always my companion , as ifhe hadbeen affociate, and at one hand with 
mein that which I did alone, And verily this is not only decent, convenient, and civil, but that 
which moreis, it taketh from glory that which is offenhve, to wit, envy, which is the canſe that 
great Captains auribure and aſcribe their noble a&s ro forrune and their good angel, as did Tims- 
{con, even he who overthrew the Tyrannies eſtabliſhedin S:cily ; whofounded andereRed a Tem- 
ple tro Good-Forrune, - Python alſo when he was highly praiſed and commended at Arhen; forha- 
vipg ſlain King Cotyz with his own hand ; It was God (quoth he) whoforto dothe deed uſed my 
hand. And Theopompws King of the Lacedemoniats, when one 1ajd unto him that Sparta was fa- 
ved and {tood uprigkt,for that their Kings know how to rule well ; Nay, rather (quorh he) becavſe 
the people know how to obey well:and to ſay a truth, both theſe d one upon the other: how- 
beir, molt menare of this opinion, and ſo they give-our ; thatthe berrer part of policy or know- 
ledge belonging to'civit governmenr lieth in this, to firmen, and frame them meer to be well ruled 
. and commanded 3: for in every Cirythere is always a greater number of Subje&5then Rulers,” atd 
each one in his AISIEIY ina popular ſtate)is governor but a while, and forir, afterwards con» 
tinuerh governed all the reſt of his lite, in ſuch ſort, that iris a moſt honeſt and proficable appren- 
tithip (as it were) to learnto obeythoſe who have authority to command, although haply they 
have meaner parts otherwiſe, and be of lefſe credit and powerthen our ſelves? for aincer blurry 
it were, that (whereas a principal, orexcellent aorin a Tragedy,ſuch as Theedoruis was, or Plus, 
for hire waiteth oftentimes upon another mercenary Player who hath nor abore chtee words inhis 
part to lay, and ipeaketh unto him in all humility and reverence, becauſe peradrencure he harh rhe 
royal band ofa D1ademe abour his head, and a Scepter in his hand in the true and unfained a&ipns 
of our lite,and incaſe of policy and government,arich and mighty perſon ſhould deſpiſe and ſer Tight 
by a magiſtrate forthat he is a fmple man otherwiſe, and peradventure poot and of mean eftare yea, 
and proceed to wrong,violate and impair the publick dignity wherein heis placed, yea.and to offer 
violence thereby unto the authority of a Stare 3 whereas he oughr rather with his owncredirand 
puiſlance;help out the defect and iveakneſs offuch a man, & by his greatneſs,conntenance his autho- 
rity: forthus in the City of L-cedemon, the Kings were wontto riſeup our of theit Thr6nes before 
the Ephor:, and whoſoever elſe was ſummoned and called by chem, came not" an” ordinaty foar 
Pace, or fair and ſoftly, bur running in great haſte, in roken of obedience, and to ſhew nnto other 
Citizens how obeiſant they were. takiriga great joy and glory un this, thar chey hoftour their Ma- 
gulirares., not as ſome vain-glorious and ungracious ſors, Yoid ' of all civility and manners 
wanting judgement and diſcretion,-whoto ſhew, forſooth, their'exceeding power upon 
rs mar much and pride themſelves, will not lerto offer abbſe-unto the Judges and Wardens 
of the publick games, combats, and paſtimes, orto give reptoachful teriris ro thoſe thar lead 
the Dance, or ſer out the Plaies in the Bacchanal feaſt, yea, and 'mock Capraines, and laugh at 
the Prefidents and Wardens ot the publick exerciſes for youth, who have not the wit ro know; That 
to give honouris oftentimes more honourable ther to be honoured 7 for ſurely ro an honourable 
Cc 3 per- 
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perſon who bearerh a great ſway,and carrieth a mighty port with him ina City,it is a greater orna. 
ment and grace toaccompany a Magiſtrate, and as 1t wereto guard andſquire him, then itthe aig 
Magiſtrate ſhould put him betore, or ſeem to wait upon him in his train; and to ſay a truth, as his 
were the way to work him diſpleure and procure him envy from the hearts of as many asſeeir; 
ſo the other would winhim true glory which proceedeth of love and benevolence : And verj 
when ſuch a man is ſeen otherwhiles in the Magiſtrates houſe, when he ſaluteth or greeteth him 
firtt, and either giveth himthe upper hand, orthe middle place, as they walk together, he addeth » 
an ornament to the dignity of the City, and loſeth thereby none of his own, Moreover, it is a po. 
pular thing, andthat which gainerth the hearts of themultirude, it ſuch a perſon can bear patiently 
the hard tearmsof a Magiſtrate whiles he is in place, and endure his Cholerick fits ; for then he may 
with Diomedesin Homer (ay thus to himſelte : 
How ever now [ little do ſay, 
It will be mine honor another day, 
Or as one ſaid of Demoſthenes ; Well he is not now Demoſthenes only, but he is a law-giver, heis a 
reſident of the ſacred plaies and ſolemn games, and acrown he hath upon his head, &c. and there- 
oreit is good to put upall now, and to defer vengeance untill anothertime 3 for eicher we ſhall 
come upon him when he is our of his office, or at leaftwiſe we ſhall gain thus much by delay, that 
choler will be well cooledand allaied by that rime, 

Moreover, in any government, or magiſtracy whatſoever, a good ſubje& ought to ftrive (as ir 
were) avie with the ns 7 wp ifrhey be perſons of good fort, and gracious behayiour, 
indiligence, care, and fore-caltfor the benefit of the State ; namely, in going to them, togive no- 
rice and intelligence of whatſoever is meet to be done, inputting incotheir hands for to be execu- 
ted that which he hath with maturedeliberation rightly reſolved upon, in giving means unto them 
fot to win themſelves honour, and that by the benefit of the Common-weale : Bur if ſuch perſons 
they be, as either for fear and falſe heart, or upon a froward peeviſhneſle and diſpoktion givenoear 
oy #4 motions, and are not willing to purthat in execution which is preſented unto them 3 then 
It is his part himſelfin perſon to go and declare the ſame in publick place ro the body of the people, 
and inno wiſe to negleR, diſanul, or paſſe with connivance any thing that concerneth the weale- 
publick, and never to pretend any colourable excuſe 2D ſaying, it appertained unto none other but 
the head Magiſtrate, thus to deal curiouſly and be buhily occupied in medling with the affairs of 
State ; for a general Law there is which giveth always the firſt and principal place of ruleina Com- 
mon-wealth unto him whodealeth juſtly, praCtiſeth righteouſnefle, and knowerh what is expedi- 
entand profitable, as we may ſee by the example of Xexophox,who in one place writerh thus ofhim- 
ſelfe: There was in the army (quoth he) one named Xezophon, who was neither Lord General, nor 
Lieutenant 3 bur for skill and knowledge of that which was to be done, and for reſolution to emcer- 


| Fork end Enron the ſame, pur himlſelte forward, and gave charge untoothers, wherein he ſo be- 


ved himſelfe that he ſaved the Greeks, And the moſt glorious fear of arms that ever Philopemen 
atchived was this, that when he heard news how King Agss had ſurprizedrhe City of Mefſene, and 
that the General of the Achzans would not go with aid and 1s drew back for fear ; he with 
a troop of themoſt forward and reſolute gallants, without warrant, or commiſſion from the State 
delivered the ſaid City from out of the hands of Ags# : which I write not as if I allowed of inno- 
vations, or ſuch new enterprizes and extraordinary attempts upon every ſmall and light occaſion, 
bur only either in time ofneed and extremity, as Philopemen did then, or for honeſt occations, as 
Epaminondas, who continued in his Beotarchy four months longer then was ordinary by the Laws 
of the Country,during which time he put on arms,and entred intoLaconia,re-edified Meſſene, and 
peopled ir, to the end thar ifafterwards there ſhould enſue any complaint, or imputation, we may 
anſwer with credit, and either alledge for excuſe, neceſſity, or ſer againſt it the peril ro which we 
expoſed our ſelves, the braveneſle ot the exploit, and the ſervice ſo well performed,to make amends 
and recompence, | 

There is reported a ſentence of Jaſ9» who long ſince was the Tyrant or Monarch of Sicily, which 
he had oftenin his mouth, and always ——— ſooſten as he did violence or outrages to any of 
his ſubje&s, that chey cannot chuſe but commit unjultice in ſmall matters, who-wonid do juſtice 
In. cauſes ; as if aman would ſay, that neceflary ir is for him ro offer wrong in detaile who min- 
$44 do right inthe grofſe. Bur as touching this ſentence. a man may ſoon perceive at the firſt 
fighc,.chat it is a ſpeech meer for him that intenderh to make himſelfe an bolus Lood, and roul! 
tyranny. Yet is this rule more civil and politick, that a governour to gratifie the people, is to pa 
by fmal matters,and to wink at them, that he may ingreater things ſtand againſt them, and ſtay 
them from breaking our toofar, For be that in every thing will bepeering and looking too narrow- 
ly, without any yeelding, or relaxation, bur 1s always ſevere, rigorous and inexorable, doch by his 
example trim.and accuſtome the people likewiſe to be quarrelſomeand comentious with him, yea 
andco beready upon all occafions ta rake offence and diſcontentment, | 

| But ſoftly for to ſtrike the ſaile 
Or ſlack the helm doth mach availe 
With violence when billows great 

1 Ariſe, and 0n the ſhip dobeat, 
andevyen ſoa governor ought in ſome things to yeeld, and not to be ſo preciſe and ixaight _ 
himſer, 
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himſelfe, but to ſport as 1t Were, and take his paſtimes graciouſly with his people; as namely to cele- 
brate feſtival ſacritices, behold ſolemn plaies, games, and combats, and to fit in the Theaters with 
them, partly inmaking ſemblant, as though heneither ſaw nor heard may things, like as we wont 
to do by the faults at home ot our lictle children; co the end that the anthoriry of reyroving them 
roundly, and admoniſhing them frankly, like unrothevertue of a medicine not dull and ate 
with much-nſe, bur remaining (till in full vigor and rengch, may be more effeQual, carry thegrea- 
rercredit, couch the quick indeed, andſting inmarters of greater conſequence, Al: xander the oreat 
whenhe heard that his fiſter had beenroo tamiliarly acquainted with a luſty young gentleman and 
abeauriful, was nothing diſpiealed therewith » bur laid; We muſt give her Xh a little leave to en- 
joy ſomewhat the pleaſure and prerogarive of aPrince ; which was neither well dqne ot him toal- 
low ſuch things in her, nor yet with good reſpe=t ot his own honout anddignity ; for we ought not 
co thinkthis the fruition, but cheruine and diſhonour rather of a princely State, And therefore 
a wiſe governor will nor permit as much as poſſibly lieth in him, that the body of the people ſhall 
do injury unto any particular inhabitants, as namely in confiſcation of other mens goods, or in di- 
fribution, and parting among themſelves the mony of the commonRock: but to refilt ſuch courſes 
with all his power, and with remonftrances, perſwaſions, threats, atid menaces withſtand the inot- 
dinatedefires of a multitude: contrary to rhepraCtice of Cleon and his followers at Athens, who 
feeding and foſtering ſuch fooliſh apperitesand corrupr hnmors of the people, cauſed many drone 
Bees = Plato ſaith) to breed in the City, who did no othergood burſting and prick one or other. 
Bur if rhe people at any time rake occafion by ſolemnifing ſome fettival day, accorditg tothe cuſtom 
ofthe Country, 6r by the honor of ſome god or goddeſle, ro ſet our any goodly ſhew, play, of 
Rarely (petacle, or to diftribme ſome {mall dole, or to exhibit a pre oratuity, hoheſt courtehie, 
or publick magnificence: lawful it is and reaſonable, rhat they ſhould in ſuch caſes enjoy in ſome 
ſort the fruit both oftheir liberry, and alſo of their wealth and proſperity, For in the governments 
of Pericles and Demetrius Phalerens, there be many examplesextanc of the like nature; as for Cimen 
he beantified the market place of Arh2ns with rows of palm trees, planted direRly, and ranged by 
him, with pleaſant walks, andfair allies, And Cato ſeeing aboutthe tume of Carilmes conſpiracy, that 
the Commons of Rome were in a commotton and hurlibutly by the faftion of Julius Ceſar, and 
erowne in manner to theſe terms, forto bringin a change and alteration of the whole State ; per- 
ſwaded the Senate to ordain,thart rhere ſhould be ſome petry dole of money given among the poot 
Commoners 3 whichcoming info good and fir a time, appeaſed the tumult, and repreſſed rhe fedi- 
tion and inſurre&ion that was like to grow, For like as a learned and expert Phyſician, afterhee 
hath taken away a great quantity of cortupr blood from his patient, giveth him ation ſome lietle 
nouriſhment that is goodand wholeſome ; evetifo a diſcreet and well adviſed rifler of a popular 
State, when he hath pnt thepeople by ſome great matrer which tended to their ſhame atd loſle, 
will again by ſomelightgrammey ani ſure which he iscontentto grant, cheer, and recomfo 
them, yea and allay their mood whenthey be ready to whine bd ecimglain. And other whiles, 
good policy it is, of purpoſe ro withdraw them from ſome foolery, unto which withour all ſenſe 
and reaſontheir mindand affe&ion Randeth, ro draw and lead them nnto other things that be 
g00d andprofirable ; hke as Demades his praRiſe was, at what time as he hadthe receit of all the re- 
venues ofthe City under his hands; for whenthe people of Athens were fully bent to ſend forth 
certain Gallies for ro ſuccorthoſe who had taken arms and rebefled againſt Al-xand-r the great, 
and to thar effe&t commanded him ro disburſe money for the charges, he made this ſpeech unto 
rhem; My Matters, there is money ready tor yon, for I have provided fo, as Ipurpoſe to deale a- 
mong you at this feaſt of Bacchanaler, thar every one'of you may have halfe a Mna ofSilver ; now 
it you ht ro employ the ſame money ro rheferting our of a fleet, you may do whit pleaſeth you 
with your own, ule it, orabnle ir ar yourpleafure, iris all one ro nie : by this cunning device, 
pw" 5s 1 0 them from the rigging and manning of the Armado which they purpoſed to ſet our, 
and all for fear they ſhould loſe the benefit of thetoreſaid dole, or largefſe which he promiſed and 
pretended, heftayed then from offending King Alexwidey, that hehad nocauſe to finde himſeHe 
grieved with them, Many ſuch firs and humors are the peop'e givenunto, borh hurtful and 
dammageable unto them ; which it were impoſſible to break them Ky going direAly ro work ; bur 
a man muſt go abour with them,” and by turnings and windings compaſlethem to his mind 3 like 
as Phociondid upon a time when the Athenians would have had him in all haſte ro make a roade 
and invade the connrry of Baotia 3 for he cauſedinconcinently proclamation to be made by (© 

of trumper ; That all Citizens from fourteen years of age upward unto threeſcore, ſhould ſhew 
themſelves in arms and follow him ; upon which proclamation, when there aroſe a great noile 
and ſtir among the elder ſort, who beganto murine, for that he would force them at tho'e years 
to the Warres ; ' What a frange matter firsis this (quoth he) I my ſelfe am fourſcore yeares of 
age, and' = ſhall have me with you for your Captaine, By this means a politick Goyernour 
may pur by and break the rank of many unſeaſonable arid needlefſe embaſlages 3 namely, by 
joining many of them in commiſſion rogerher, and thoſe whom he ſeerh ro beunfix alrogerhe 
for ſuch voyages ; rhus may he ſtay the enterpriſes of going,in- hand with many great bud; 
unneceſſary and to no purpoſe,. in commanding them at ſuch rimes to contribute money there- 
ro- out oftheir own purſes ;- alſo hinder the proceſſe of many uncivil and undecent ſures, name- 
ly, by afigning one and the ſamerime for appearance in Court, and for'to be employed inſollici- 
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ring cauſes abroad in forraign parts : and for to bring theſe things abour, he mult draw and affociate 
unto him thole principal authors who have drawnoutin writing any ſuch bills to be propoſed, or 
have incired the people, and pur thoſe matters intheir heads ; and ro them he ſhallintimatethgſe 
crofſe courſes abovelaid ; for either if they (tarc back and keep out of the way, they ſhall ſeem 
themſelves 4 break that which they propoſed ; or it they accept thereof and be preſent, they ſhall 
be ſure to rake part of the trouble and pains that 15 impoſed upon them. Now when there ſhall be 
queſiionof any exploit to be done of great conſequence, and tending much to the good of the 
State, which requirethno ſmall rravel, induſtry, and diligence ; then havea ſpecial regard and en- 
deavour, I adviſe you, to chuſe thoſe friends of yours whoare ot moſt ſufficiency, and of greate(t 
authotity, and thoſe among the reſt which are of the mildef{ and beſt nature ; for ſuch you may 
be ſure will croſs you leaſt, and afſift you moſt; ſolong as they have wit at will, and be withal 
voidof jealouſie and contention, And herein it behoveth a man to know well his own nature, and 
finding that whereunto he 1s lefle apt then another; to chuſe for his __ thoſe rather whom 
he perceiveth to be better ablero go through with the buſineſle in hand, then ſuch as otherwiſe be 
like unto himſelte ; for ſo Diomedes being depured ro go in eſpial for to view the Camp of the ene» 
mies, chole for hiscompanionthe warielt and beſt adviſed perſon of all the Greeks, and ler paſſe the 
molt valiant ſouldiers, By this means all a&ions ſhall be counterpoiled beſt, and lefle jealouſie and 
emulation will grow between them who are defirous to have their good parts and valour ſeem in- 
different in vertues and __ If you have a cauſe to plead, or be to go inembaſlage ; chuſe for 

our companion and afſiltant (if you find yourſelte not meer to ſpeak) tome man thar is eloquent, 
like as Pelopidas in the like caſe choſe Epaminondas, If you think your ſelte unmeer to enitertainthe 
common pecple with courtehie and a ability, and of too high and lofty a mind for to debaſe your 
ſelfe, and make courtunto them, as Cafticratidasthe Captain of the Lacedemonians was ; take one 
unto you who is gracious, and can skill to court it and give entertainmenr, If your body be weak 
or feeble, and notable to endure much pains ; have one with you whohath a Rronger body, and 
who can away with travel, as Nicias did Lamachs; for this is the reaſon that Geryones was ſo won- 
derful, becau!e that having many legs, many arms, many eyes, yer he with all them was ruled and 
governed by one ſoul, Bur wiſe governors 1t they accord and agree well, may conferand lay toge- 
ther not only their bodies and goods, but alſo their fortunes, their credits, and their venues, and 
make uſe of them all in one affair, in tuch ſort that they ſhall compaſs and execute fully whatſoever 
theyenterpriſe, much berrer then any other wh arſoever: and notas che Argonauts did, who after 
they had left Hercules, were conſtrained to have recourſe unto thecharms, torceries, and enchant- 
mentsof women for to ſave themſelves, and to ſteal away the golden fleece. 

Certain Temples there be, into which whoſoever didenter,muſt leave without doors all thegold 
that they had aboutthem zand as for iron they might not preſume to go withal into any one = any 
ſoever, Confiderine therefore thar the tribunal and judicial ſeat of juſtice is the Temple of Jupiter, 
ſurnamed the Counlellor and Patron of Cities, of Themis alſo and. Dice, that is toſay, equity and 
juſtice; before ever hou ſet foot ro mountup. into it, preſently rid and clearthy ſoul of all avarice 
andcovetouſneſle of mony, as ifit were iron, and a very malady full of ruſt, and throw ir far from 
thee into the Merchants Hall, into the Shops of Tradeſmen, Occupiers, Banquers and Uſurers, 

As for thy ſelfe, | | 

Fliefrom ſuch pelfe, | 
ſhun it 1 ſay, as far off as you can, and make this reckoning, that whoſoever enticherh himſelfeby 
the managing of the Common- weale,is a Church-robber, commitrring ſacriledge inthe higheſt de- 
gree, robbing Temples, ſtealing our of the Sepulchres of che dead, pickingthe Coffers of his friends: 
making himlelfe rich by treachery, treaſon, and falſe-witnefle ; think him to be an untruſty and faith- 
lefle Countellor, a perjured Judge, a corrvpt Magiltrate, and full of bribery ; in one word pollu- 
red and defiled with all wickednefle, and notclear ofany fin whatſoever that may be commuted ; 
and therefore I ſhall not need to ſpeak more of this point, 

As for ambition, although it carry with ita fairer ſhew then avarice, yer nevertheleſſe ir bringerh 
after it a 2raine of miſchiefes and plagues, no lefſe dangerous and pernitious unto the government 
of a Common-wealth : for accompanied it is ordinarily with audacious raſhneſle more thenir ;in 
as much as it uſeth notto breed in baſe minds, or innatures feebleand idle, bur principally in vali- 
ant; a&ive, and vigorous fpirirs ; and the voice of the people, who by their praiſes lift ic up many 
times anddrive it forward, maketh the violence thereof more hard to bereſtrained, managed, and 
ruled, Like as therefore Plato writeth, that we ought to accuſtom young Boys, even from their very 
infancy to have this ſentence reſounding in their ears: That it is not lawful for them neither to car- 

gold about their bodies as an ontward ornament,nor ſo much as to have it in their purſes,for that 
yd. have other gold as a proper chaffer of their own, and the ſame incorporate intheir bears : gi- 
ving us to underſtand by =o #nigmartical and covert ſpeeches (as I take it) the vertuederived from - 
their Anceſtors, by deſcent and continuation of their race ; even ſo we may.in ſome ſort cure and 
remedy this defire of glory , by making remonftrance unto ambitious ſpirits, that they havein 
themſelves gold, that cannot corrupt, be waſted, or contaminated by envy, no nor by Mom him- 
ſelfe the reprover of the gods, to wit, Honour, the which we always encreaſe and augment, the 
morewediſconrſe, contider, meditate, and think upon thoſe things which have been performed 
and accompliſhed by us inthe government of the Common-weale: and therefore they have ar 
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need of thoſe other honours, which are either caſt inmoukds by founders, or cut and graven in 
brafſe by mans hand, conſidering that all ſuch glory comerh from withour foorth, and is rather in - 
others Sen in them, for whom they were made, Forthe farne ofa Trumpeter which Polycletus 
made, as alſo that other of an halbarder are commended in regard of the maker, and not of thoſe 
whom they do repreſent and for whole lake they weremade, Cerres, Cato at what time as the 
City of Rome began to be well repleniſhed with-images and ftatues, would nor ſufter any one to be 
made for himſelf, ſaying: That he hadrather menwouldask, why there was no image fer up for 
him, than why it was? For ſurely ſuch things bring envy, and the commonpeople think themielves 
endebred fill, and beholden unto thoſe, upon whom they have not beſtowed ſuch vanities : and 
contrariwile, ſuch as receive them at their hands are odious and croubleſome unto them, as if they 
had ſought to have the publick affairs of the State in their hands, in hope to receive ſuch areward 
and ſalary from them again, Like as therefore he that hath failed without danger along the Gulfe 
Syrtss, it afterwards he chance to be cat away and drownedin the mouth of the Haven, hath done 
no ſuch doughty deed, nor pertormed any ſpecial matter of praiſe in his voyage and navigation ; e* 
ven ſo, hethat hatheſcaped the common Treaſury, and done wellenovgh and ſaved himſelfe,from 
the publick revenues, cultomes, and commodities of the State ; that is to fay, hath not defiled his 
hands,either with robbing the City money, ordealt under-hand with the Farmers & undertakers of 
the Cities lands, revenues, &c, and chen ſhall ſufferhimſeife ro be overtaken and ſurprized with a 
defire to be a Preiident and fir higheſt, or ro be the head man and chiefe 1y-Councel of a Ciry, is 
run indeed ftpon an high rock that reacherh up alofr, but drenched he 1s over the ears, and as liketo 
fink as the reſt, neverthelefle, In beſt caſe he is therefore, who neither ſeeketh nor defireth any of 
cheſe honours, but rejeRerh and refuſerh chem alcogerher, Howbeir, if peradventure it be no ea- 
kematterto pur back a grace and favour, or ſome token of love, chat the peop'e otherwhiles defite 
to ſhew unto them who are entred intocombar, as ir were in the field-o* government, not ina game 
and maſtery for a filver prize, or for rich preſents, butin the game indeed which is holy and ſacred, 
yea,and worthy to becrowned, it may ſufficeand content a man to have ſome honourable inſcrip- 
tion, or title, in atabler, ſome publick aR, or decree, ſome branch of Laivrel, orthe Olive : like as 
Epimenides, who received one branch of the ſacred Olive, growing inthe Caſtle of Atheps, becauſe 
he had cleanſed and purified the City 3 and Anaxagoras refuſing all other honours which the peo- 
ple-would have ordained for him, demanded onely, that upon the day of his death rhe Children 
might have leave toplay, and not $0 to ſchool all thatday long, The (even gallant Gentlemen of 
Perſia, who killed the Tyrants, called Mags, were honoured only with this priviledge, that both 
they and their poſterity might wear the Perſian pointed Cap, or * Turbant, bending forward on 
their heads ; for this was the hgnal which they were agreed among themſelves when they 
went to execute the ſaid enterprile, Likewiſe-the honour which Pitt acxs received, did ſhew ſome 
modeſty and civility ; for when his Citizens hadpermitted andgranted unto himto have and en- 
joy thoſe Lands which he had conquered fromthe enemy, as much as he would himlſelfe ; hee 
ſtood contented with ſo much, and no more as lay within one fling, or ſhor of the javelin which 
helanced himſelfe, And Cceles the Roman rook'ſo much ground-only ashe in his own perſon 
couldeare with a plow in one day, being as he 'was a lame and maimed man, For a civil honour 
ought nor to be in the nature of a ſalary for a vertyous a& performed, bur a token rather, and a 
memorial that the remembrance thereof might continue long,. as*therrs did whom erewhiles we 
named : whereas in thoſe three hundredtatues of Demetrius Phalerers theregathered notſo much 
as rat, canker, or any ordure, or filth whatſoever, bur were all ofthem ere himſelfe died, pulled 
down and broken, Andas for the images of Demades, melted they were every one, and of the 
metral were made Piſpors and Baſins for cloſe tools : yea,and many ſuch honours have been defaced, 
as being diſpleaſant and odious to the world, not in regard only of the wickednefſe of he receiver, 
bar alſo of the greatneſſe and richnefle of the thing given and received: and therefore the good- 
leſt and ſureſt ſafeguard ofhonour, that it may endure and lat longeſt, 1s, the leaft coftlinefle , 
and price beſtowed thereupon : for ſuch as be exceſſive maſhe and immeaſurable ingreatnifſe, may 
be well compared unto huge Colofles,” or Statues not well ballanced and counterpoiſed, nor pro- 
portionably made, which ſoon tall downto theground of themſelves. And here in this place 1 
callHonours, theſe exreriour things which the common people (ſo far forth as beſeemerh them » 
according to the laying of Em pedocles) ſocall, Howbeit I alſo affirm as well as others, rhar a wiſe 
Governour and man of State ought nor to deſpiſe true honour, which conſiſterh in the benevolence 
and good affetion of thoſe who have in remembrance rhe ſervices and benefits that they have re- 
ceived ; neither ought he alrogerherto contemnglory, as one who forbare to pleaſe his neigh- 
bours among whom he liveth, as Democrits would have him: for, neither ought horſe-keepers, 
or Elquires of the ſtable, reje& rhe} affeRion of rheir horſes lovingly making coward them; nor 
hunters the fawning of their hounds and ſpaniels; bur rather ſeek to win and keep the ſame, for 
that it is both a profitable, and alſoa pleaſant thing, ro be able for to imprint in thoſecrearures 
whoare familiar, and do liveand converſe with us, ſuch an affe&tion ro us as Lyſmachus his dog 
ſhewedtowards his maſter ; and which the Poer Homer reporterh that Achillechorſes ſhewed to 
Patrocl4s,For mine own part I am of this mind.char Bees would be better entreated and eſcape ber- 
rer, 1ncaſe they would make much of thoſe, and ſuffer them gently ro cometoward them, who nou- 
riſh them and have the care and charge of them, rather then to ſting and provoke them to anger as 


they 
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they do; whereas now, Men are driven to puniſh them and chaſe them away with ſmoak: alſoto 
break and tame theirframpold and unruly hories with hard bits and bridles,yea,andcurit dogs which 
are given to run away, they arefaineto lead perforce in collars, or tie up and hamper with clogs, 
But verily there is-nothing inthe world that maketh one man willingly obeitant and ſubject to ano- 
ther, more then the affiance thar he hath in him for the love which he bearerh,and the opinion con. 
ceived of hisgoodnefle, honeſty and jultice ; which 1sthe reaſon that Demoſtherres ſaid very well: 
That free Cities have no better means to keep and preſerve themſelvesfrom Tyrants, then to diſtrug 
them 3 for that part ofthe ſoule whereby we beleeve, 1s it, which ismoſt eahie to betaken captiye, 
Like as therefore the gift of propheſie which Caſſandrabad, Rood her country men and fellow Ci. 
zens in nokead, becauſe they would never give credit, or beliefe unto her: torthus ſhe ſpeaketh of 


her ſelte, 


God would not have my voice propheticall 
When I foretell of things, to take effeft, 
Nor do my country any good at all: 
For why? always they do my words reett, 
In their diſtreſſe and woes, they would corrett 
T heir folly paſt, then am I wiſe and ſage 3 
| Before it come, they ſay I do but rage, 
even ſo, onthe otherſide, the truſt and confidence that the Citizens repoſed in Archytasgthe good 
will and benevolence which they bare unto Barts, ſerved them in right good Read? for that they 
uſed and followed their counſel, by reaſon of the good opinion which they conceived of them. 
This is then the firſt and arg "8 good whichlieth inthe reputation of Stares-men, and thoſe 
who are in government, namely, the truſt and confidence which is in them ; for it maketh an o- 
verture, and openeth the door to the enterpriſe, and execution of all good ations, The ſecond, is 
the love and affetion of thepeople, which to good Governors is to them a buckler and armour of 
defence againſt envious and wicked perſons: 
HMuch like unto a mother kind, 
who keeps awaythe flies 
From tender babe, whiles ſweetly it 
a fleep in cradle lies, . 
putting back envy that might ariſe againſt them ; and in regard of mightand credit, making equal 
a man meanly born, and of baſe parentage, with thoſe who are nobly deſcended, the poor with the 
rich, and the privateperion with the magiſtrates: and to be brief, when vertue and verity are 
joined rogether with this popvlar benevolence, it is as mighty asa tirong and ſteady gale of a fore- 
wind atthe poop, and driiveth men forward to the managing and efteCting of all publike afairs 
whatſoever, Confider now andſce what contrary effects the diipotition ot peoples hearts , doth 
produce and bring forth by heſe examples following. For even they of 1:aly, when they had in their 
hands the wife and Children of Dexys the Tyrant, atter they had villanouſly abuſed, and ſhamefully 
forced their bodies, did chem to.death, wh when they had burnt them to aſhes. threw and ſcarrer- 
ed the ſame our of a ſhip intothe Sea, Whereas one AMerander who reigned graciouſly over the 
Badrians, in the end, when he had loſt his fe inthe wars, was honourably interred: tor the Ci- 
ties under his abeiſance joiged alrogether,, and by a common accord ſolemnized his funerals and 
obſequies with great mourning and lamentation 3 bur as rouching the place where his reliques 
ſhould be beſtowed, they grew into a great trite and contention one with another , which at the 
laſt with much ado was pacified upon this condition and « ompolition, that his aſhes ſhou!d be par- 
ted and divided equally among themall, and that every City ſhould have one Sepulcher and Monu- 
ment ofhim by it ſelfe, Again, the Agrigentines after they were delivered from the Tyrant Phal«- 
r4, enacted ah Ordinance: That from thence forth, it ſhould not be lawfulfor any perſon wharſo- 
ever, to weararobe of blew colour, for that the Guard and Penſioners atrending abour the ſaid 
Tyrant, kad bleyy caſſocks for their Liveries, But the Perfians took ſuch a love to their Prince Cyrus, 
that becauſe he was'Hawk-noſed, they ever after, and even to this day, affe& thoſe who have ſuch 
noſes, and take them to be belt favoured, And verily ofall loves. this is the moſt divine;holy,and 
puiſlant, which Cities and States do bear untoa man tor his vertue : as for other honors ſo falſely 
called, and bearing no true enfigns indeed to teſtifie love, which the people beſtow vpot them, 
who have builded Theaters, and ſhew-places, given them largeſles, congiaries, and other doles, of 
exhibited combats of ſword-fencers at the ſharp : theſe wrong entituled honours do reſemb'e the 
glofing flatteries of Harlors and Strumpers, who ſmile ypon their Lovers, ſo long only as they give 
them any thing, orgratifiethem in any pleaſure ; and ſuch a glory as this laſteth nor long, but after 
a day or two paſleth away and is gone, | 
He whoſoever he was, that ſaid firſt ; That he who began togivemoney by way of largeſſe nn- 
to the peop'e, raught the very high way to overthrow a popular State, knew very well, that rhe 
people loſe their authority , when chey make themſelves ſubje& and inferiour by raking ſuch 
guts : and even they alſo who are the givers muſt know thus much : That they overthrow them- 
elvesin buying theirreputation io coſtly, andat ſo high a price: ard by that means they make the 
multitude more haughty and arrogant, becauſe thereby the people dopreſume, tharit is intheir 
power to glre, ortake away ſogreata thing, T write not this, as though I would have a manof 
eſtate 
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eſtate in his lawful expenſes, and allowable liberalities, to ſhew himſelfe roo neer and mechanical, 
eſpecially when his (tate will bear and maintain the ſame : tor that, 1n truth, the people carry a grea- 
ter hatred to a rich man, who will not part with any of his goods among them, then a poor man 
who robberh the common cheſt : for they ſuppole the one to proceed-trom pride and conterpr of 
them, and the other from meer need and necethty, I would wiſh theretore thar firſt and princi- 
pally theſe largefles ſhould come by way of gratuity, and for nothing, for that in ſuch aſort, they 
make the authors thereof better efteemedand acmured, and befides they bind and oblige the recei- 
vers ſo much the more, Secondly, I wou!d that they were done upon a good.honeft, and laudable 
occaſion, as namely, for the honour of ſome god: a thing that draweth on the people more and 
more todevotion and religion, becauſe withal, it imprinceth in the hearts of the people a vehe- 
ment opinion, and trong apprehenſion that the Majefty ot rhe gods, muſt needs be a great and ye- 
nerable thing, when they lee thoſe who honor them, and whom they repnretor ſo worthy and no- 
ble perſonages, lo affeftionate unto them, as for theirſervice and worſhip to be ar ſuch coſt, and 
ſpend ſo liberally, Like as therefore P/aro forbade young men who went to the Muſick Schools, 
that they ſhould not learneither the.Lydian ard Phry21an harmony 3” for thatthe one ſtirred up in 
our hearts all lamentable, doleful, and dumpiſh affections, . the other encreaſed the inclination. to 
pleaſure, riot.and voluptnous ſen!nality;even ſo, as touching theſe lirgeffes and publick expenſes, ba- 
niſh and chaſe out of your City as much as youcan,thoſe which provoke in ourhearts beaſtly, barba- 
rous, and bloody afte&ions, or fuch as feed looſenefle and ſcurrilityt or if you be nor able to rid 
chem our clean, yer do your endeavour atleafiwile ro ho!d-off and conteſt againft the people, ro 
your uttermolt power , who call upon you for ſuch ſpectacles 3 and order the marter fo tar vow 
the ſubje& matter of your diſpenſe may be honeſt and chatt, the end and intention good and neceſ- 
ſary, or atleaſt wiſe that the pleaſure and mirch be without wrong and hurt to any perſon, Bur if 
peradyenture your State be but mean, and that the center and circumference of your goods contain 
and comprehend no more then toſerve and ſupply necefhities, know well this : chart it argyeth nei- 
ther a bale mind nor an illiberal and ungentlemat-like heart co be kgown of your puny and ſo 
co give place unto orher, who have therewith to'defrty ſuch ambitious expenſes and hberalities,and 
by endebring and engaging your (elfe in che Uſurers Books, to be a ſpectacle borh to be pirtied and 
laughed ar. tor ſuch publick minifteries ; foralmiich asthey whoſoever they be that ſo do, cannor 
90 tO work 10 —_ bur it will be thought and known how thty enterprize above their abjli- 
ty,bedriven to trouble and make bo!d with their friends in borrowing of rthem,or elſe ro flatter and 
court Uſurers to take up money at intereſt, in ſuch ſorr as that they ſhall win no honour and credic, 
bur rather ſhame and contempt by ſuch expenſes ; in which regard, good it were 1m theſe caſes to 
ſer always before your eyes the examples of Lamachusand Phocion, For Phocion one day whenthe 
Athenians at a ſolemn ſacrifice called inſtantly upon him -ro contribure fome money roward the 
charges: I would be aſhamed (quorh he)rogiveyou any thing, and inthe mean while nor be able 
to keep my credit, and pay that I owe to this man here, and withal he pointed unto Callicles the 
Uturer, upro whom he was then endebted, As for Lamachy in his accounts of charges whiles he 
was Lord General ot an Army underthe Athenians in any Ition, pur in alwayes, Thus much 
for a pairof ſhoes or pantofles for himſelfe; Irem, {o tnuch for a garment. The Theflalians ordai- 
ned and allowed unto Hermon who refuſed to be their Captain General, becauſe he was poor, a 
flagon, or little runler of Wine monthly,and a meaſure,orbuſhel and halfe af mealeevery four days: 
whereby you ſee it is no ſhame for a manto confeſſe his poverty 3 neither have poor men leſs means 
to wincredit and authority in the government of Cities, then they who lay out and ſpend much in 
making fealts or exhibiting publick ſhews and ſpeQacles, tor ro gain the good will and tavayr ofthe 
people ; provided alwayes, that by their vertue they have gotten reputation and liberty to ſpeake 
their minds frankly and freely unto them, And theretore a good Governour ought wiſely to malter 
andrule himſelf in theie caſes; hemult not (I (ay) enter 1nto the plain and champion ound on 
foot for to encovnter with horſe men; nor being poor, to be ſeen inthe race and ſhew place for to 
ſet our games, or upon the Scaffold and Theater to repreſent Playes, or in great Halls full ſer with 
Tables to make feaſts, and all co contend with rich men about glory and magnificence; bur he is to 
ſtudy how to mannage the people by vertue, by gentlenefle, by wit and underſtanding joyned al- 
wayes with wiſe words, wherein there is not only honeſty anda venerable port bur alſo a kind of 
oracemore amiable, attra&ive, and deſirable. 

Then Crz\us coin of filver and pold, 

Or aithe money that can beto!d, 

For to a good man it isnot neceflaryto have aſurly, coy, and preſumptuous look ; neither is it requi- 
red that a wile and ſober perſon ſhould carry a tern and rigorous countenance. 

Who as hewalks along the ſtreets, 

" in city or in town, 
Doth caſt a ſhirp and hideous eye» 
2 Þ and on his neighbours frown, 

Bot contrariwiſe, a good man is firſt and formott affable and lightſome of language, of eafe ac- 
cefle, and ready to be ſpoken withal whoſoever comes, having his houſe open alwayes, ( as it 
were ) an Haven, or Harbour of refuge , to as many as have occaſion ro uſe him, Neither isthis 
debonairiry and care of his, ſeen onely in the buſineſſe and affaires of ſuch as employ him , _ 
alſo 
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alſo in this; that he will as well rejoyce with them who have had any fortunate and happy ſuc. 

ceſle, as condole and grieve with thoſe unto whomthere is betallen any calamity, or misfortune ; 
never Will he be known to be troubleſome, and look for double diligence of a number of "uy 

vicors and veriets to waite upon him tothe baines, orſtouphes; nor to keepe a ſtirce fortakin 
up and keeping of places for him and his traine at the Theaters where Playes and paſtimes are to 
be ſeene, nor yetdelire to be conſpicuous, and of great marke above others in any outward l'gnes 
of exceſſivedelights, and ſumpruous ſuperfluities; but ſhew himſelfe to be equal, like, and fuir. 
ab.e ro others in apparel, in his fare and furniture at the table, in the educationand nurtnre of 
his Children, inthe keeping of his Wite for her tate and array, and in one word, be willins tg 
carry and demeane himlelfe in all things, as an ordinary and plain Citizen, bearing no oreater 
ort and ſhew then others of the common multitude ; moreover, at hand to give advice and. COun- 
'F friendly to every man in his affairs, ready to entertaine, defend, and follow their caules as an 
Advocate, freely, and without taking fee, or any conſideration whatſoever ; to reconcile man 
and wife whenthey beat ods, to make love dayes and peace between friends , not ſpending one 

little peece of the day for a ſhew at the Tribunal ſeat, orinthe Hall of audience for the common. 

wealth, and thenafterwards all the day, andthe reſt of his life, drawing unto himlelfe all dealings 
all negotiations and affairs from every tide for his own particular behoofe and profit, like unto 
the North Eaſt Wind Cecias, which evermore gathereth the clouds unto it: but continually ben- 
ding his minde and occupying his head in careful ftudy for the Weale-publick, and in effe& 
making it appear unto the Wor:d, that the life of a States-manand a Governour, is not as the com- 
mon ſort think it, eafie and idle, but a continual ation and publick funion; by which faſhi- 
ons and ſemblable courſes that he taketh, he gaineth and winneth unto him the hearts of the 
ople, who inthe end come to know, that all the flattering deviſes and enticements of others 
wo nothing elſe bur falſe baits and baſtard allurements, in compariſon of his prudence and careful] 
diligence, The flatterers about Demetrins vouchſafed not to call any other Princes and Porten- 
rates ofhis time, Kings, but would have Seleucus to be named the Commander ofthe Elephanes ; 
Ly fima: hw the keeper of the Treaſury 3; Ptalomens the Admiral of the Sea; and 4 'gatiocles the 
Governovr of the Iflands, Bur the people although peradventure at the fir, they reje& a 200d 
wiſe and ſageperſon among them ; yer intheend after they have ſeen his truth, and known his 
diſpofition and kind nature, they w1llrepute bim only to be popular, politick, and worthy to be 
a Magiſtrate indeed, and as for the reſt, rhey will both repute and call one, the Warden and ſer- 
ter out of the Playes; another the great Fealter ; anda third, the Preſident of Games, Combars, 
and publick exerciſes. Moreover, like as at the feaſts and banquets that ( alas, or Alcibiades were 
at the coſt to make, none but Socrates was heard to ſpeake, and all mens eyes were caſt upon $Se- 
crates : even ſo in Cities and States governed aright, well may /ſmenias deal largefles ; Lichas make 
feats, and Niceratus defray the charges of Playes, but Epaminondas, Ar:ſtides,Lyſander,and iuch as 
they, are thoſe which beare the Magtftracy, they govern at, home, they command and condu& 
Armies abroad, Which being well and uly confidered, there is no cauſe why you ſhould be 
diſcouraged, or diſmaid at the reputationand credit that they win among the people, who have 
for them builded Theaters, and ere&ed ſhew-playes, founded Halls of great receit, and purchaſed 
for them common places of Sepulture, for to bury their dead : all which glory laſteth bur awhile, 
neither hath ir any great matter, or venerable ſubltance in it, bur vaniſheth away like ſmoak, and 
is gone evenas ſoon as either the Playes in ſuch Theaters, or Games in ſhew-places aredone and 

ended, | 

They that have skill andexperience of keeping and feeding Bees, doe hold opinion and ſay, that 
thoſe Hives wherein the Bees yield the biggeſt lound,make moſt humming and greareſt fir within, 
like beſt, are moſt ſound, healthful, and yield moſt tore ofhoney ; bur he upon whom God hath 
laid the charge and care of the reaſonable ſwarm (as I may ſay) and civil ſociety of men, will judge 
che happineſle and bleſſed ſtate thereof moſt of all by the quierneſle and peace therein, andin all 0- 
ther things hewill approvethe ordinances and ſtatues of Soon, endeavouring to follow and obſerve 
the ſame tohis full power ; burdoubthe will and marvel what he ſhould mean by this, when hee 
writeth, that he who in a civil ſedition would not range himſelfero a fide, and rake part with one 
or otherfa&ion, was to be noted with infamy: for in a natural body thatis ſick, the beginning of 
change toward the recovery of health, cometh nor from the diſeaſed parts, but rather, when the 
temperature of the ſound and healthy members is ſo puiſlant, thar it chaſerh andexpellerh that 
which in the reſt of the body was unkind and contrary to nature 3 even ſo ina City or State where 
thepeopleare vp in a tumulr and (edition, ſo it be nor dangerous and mortal, bur ſuch as is like to 
be appeaſed and erded, there had need to be a tar greater part of thoſe who are ſound and nor infe- 
Red. for toremain and co-habir ſill ; for to it there cometh and hath recourſe that which is natu- 
ral and familiar, fromthe wiſe and diſcreet within,and the ſame entreth into the other infe&ed part 
and cureth ir: bur ſuch Cities as be in an univerſal uproar and hurly-burly, utterly periſh and come 
to confuſion, if they have notſome conſtraint from withour, anda chaſtiſement which may force 
them to be wile and agree among themſelves. Neither is my meaning, that I would have youa 
polirick perſon, and Stares- man in ſuch a ſedition and civil diſcord rofit ill, inſenſible, and with- 
out any paſſion or feeling ofthe publick calamity, to fing and chaunt your own repoſe and tran- 
quil.iry of bleſſed and happy life, and whiles others be together by the ears, rejoyce - _ 
. #] y» 
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folly ; for at (uch a time eſpecially you are to put on the buskin of Theramenes,which ſetved as well 
the one leg asthe other; then are you to patley and commune with both parties,withour joining 
your lelte to one More chan co the other 3 by which meanes, neither you ſhall bethoughr an adver- 
jary,becauſe you are not ready to offend either part, but indifferent to both, in aiding as well the 
one as the other,and envy (hail you incurrenone, as bearing part intheir mileryzin cale you ſeem to 
have a feilow-feeling and compaſhon equally with them all : bur the belt way were toproxide and 
forecalt, rbat they never break out to rearms of open ſedirion ; andthis you are to think for to be 
the prin-ipall point, and che height of all policy and civ 11: government ; for evident it is, and you 
may eaſily lee, that (of thole greateſt blethings which Cities candefire, to wit, peace, liber:y, and 
freedome,p'enty and tertility.mulritude of people, and unity and concord)as touching peace, Cities 
have no great need 1n theſe daies of wiſe governours, for to procure or mainteine the ſame, for 
that all wars both againli rheGreeks,and allo the Barbarians.are chaſed away and gone our of fight; 
asfor liberty. the people hath as much as it pleaſeth their Sovereigns and Princes to give them,and 
peradventureit chey had more, 1t would be worle torthem : for the fertiliry of the earth, and the 

abundance of all fruits;the kind diſpoktion and remperature of all ſeaſons of the yeer, 

That mothers induc timeth tir babes 
into :þe world may beare, 
R-ſeml ling in all prints their fires, 
to wit, their fathers deaye, 

and that children ſo born, may liveand be live-like ; every good and wiſe man, will crave at Gods 
hands in the behalfe of his own feilow-Citrzens, Now there remaineth for a States-man and poli- 
rick governour,of all choſe works propoſed one onely, andthart is nothing inferiour to the reſt of 
the bleſſings above-named, to wit the unity and concord of Citizens that alwaies dwell rovether, 
and the baniſhing out of a City all quarrels, all jarres and malice, as the manner is in compo- 
fing the differen. es and debares of friends ; namely, by dealing firſt with thoſe parties whichſeem 
to be mott offended, and to have take the greateſt wrong, in ſeeming to be injured as well as 
they, and to ha-e no lefle caule of diſplealure and diſcontent then they ; afterwards by little and 
litcie to leek for to paihe and appeale them, by declaring and giving them to underſtand, that 
they who can be content to ftrikeaile a little, doe ordinarily go beyond thole who think togaine 
allby force ; ſurmount them 1 ſaynot onely in mildnefſeand good nature, bur alſoin courage and 
magnanimity, who in yeelding and giving place.a lictlein {mall marrers, are maſters inthe end and 
conquerours in the bett and greateſt ; which done, his patt is to make remonfrance both particu- 
larly ro every one, and generally to them all, declaring unto them the feebleand weakeeltate of 
Greece, and that it is very expedient for men of ſound and good judgement to enjoy the fruit and 
benefit which they may have in this weaknefle andimbecillity of theirs, living in peace and concord 
one with anotheras they do 3 conhdering that fortune hath norleft them mn the midſt any prize 
to win orto(trivefor, For what glory, what authoricy,whar power or preeminence will remaine 
unto them that haply ſhould hare the better hand in the end, and bemaſters over their adverſaries, 
bur a proconluil with one commandement of his,willbe able to overthrow itzand tranſport it unto 
the other {:de,as often and whenſoever it p.caſerh him; bur fay that it ſhould continue fill, yer is 
it.vot worth all this labour and travell about it, Bur like as ſcare-fires many times begin nor at 
ſtarey Temples,and publike edifices,but they may come by ſome candle in a privare ard lictle houſe, 
which was neglected or not well looked unto, and ſo tell down and took hold thereof, or haply 
raw or ruſhes and ſuch like ftuffe might catch fire and ſuddenly Alame,and ſothereupon mighten- 
ſue much loſe, and a publike waſting of many faire buildifgs ; even ſo it is not alwaies by means 
of contention arid variance abour affairs of State, that ſeditions in Cities be kindl!ed, but many 
times braules and riots arifng upon particular cauſes, and ſo proceeding to a publike tumulc and 
quarrel,have been the overthrow and utter ſubverſion of a wholeCiry.In regard whereof, ir pertei- 
neth unto a po.itick man, as muchas any one thingelſe to foreſee and prevent, or elſe to remedy the 
ſame, ro ſee (I (ay) that ſuch diflentions do nor arile at all,or ifthey be on foorto keep them down 
from growing farther and taking head,or at leaftwiſe that they touch not the State,bur reſt ill a- 
—_ whom it began : coni:dering this with himſelte and giving others to underſtand, that pri- 
vate debates are in the end caules of publike, and, ſmall of great, when they be neglected ar firlt,and 
no convenient remedies uſed ar the very beginning, Like as by report the greatelt civill difſention 
thar ever hapned in the Ciry of De/phos, aroſe by the meanes of one Crates, whoſe daughter Orgi- 
laus the ſonne of Phalis, was at the point to wed : now it hapned by meer chance. that the cup out 
of which they were to makean efſay or effuſion of wine in the honour of the gods firſt, and then 
afrerwards to drinke one to another, according to the nupriall ceremonies: of that place, broke in. 
pieces of ir ſelfe,which Orgi/4z taking to be an evill preſage, forſook his eſpouſed bride, and went 
away with his farher, without finiſhing the complements of marriage, Somme fey daies after when 
they were ſacrificing to the gods3 Crates conveied covertly. or underhand a certaine veflell of 
gold,one of thoſe which were ſacred and dedicated ro the Temple,unto them, and ſo made nomore 
adoe. but cauſed Orgilars and his brother, as manifeſt Church-robbers, to bepitched down head- 
long trom the top of the rock at De{phos,withour any judgement or formand procefle of law : yea) 
and more then that. killed ſome of their kinsfolke and friends, notwichRanding they intreated hard, 
and pleaded the liberties and immunity of Minerva's _ ſurnamed Provident, into which they 
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were fled. and there took ſanuary, And thus after divers ſuch murders commutted, the Delphi- 
ans in the end put Crates to death,and thole his complices, who were the authors of this ſedition, 
and of the money and goods of theſe excommunicate perſons (tor ſo they were called) ſeized upon 
by way of confilcation, they built chote Chappels which Rand beneath the City, Art Syracuſe zlſo, 
of two young men who were very familiarly acquainted together,the one being to travell abroad 
out of his Country.left in the cultody of the other a concubine that he had,to keep until his return 
home againe 3 but he in the abſence of his friend abuled her bedy : but when his companion up- 
on his retwine home knew thereof, he wrought ſo, that for to cry quittance with him he lay with 
his. wife and made him cuckold : this matter came co hearing at the Councel| rable of the Ciry,and 
ore of the ancient Senatours moved the reſt, that both twaine ſhould be baniſhed our ot rhe 
City, betore there aroſe further miſchiete, and left the Ciry by occaſion of their deadly tewd 
ſhou'd be filled with parts-taking of both fides, and lo be in danger of utter defiruction ; which 
when he could not perſwade and bring to paſle, the people grew 1nto an open ſedition, and after - 
many miſerable calamities,ruinated and overthrew a molt excellent State and government, You have 
heard I am ſure of domelticall examples, and namely, the enmity of Pardalms and Tyrrhenzs, who 
went within avery little of overthrowing the City of Sard;s,and upon ſmall and private cauſes,had 
brought the ſame into civillwar and open rebellion by their fations and particular quarrels, And 
theretorea man of government ought alwaies to be-watchfull and vigilant, and not to negleR, no 
morethan in a body naturall the beginnings of maladies, all little heart-burnings and offences thar 
quickly paſie from one to another, bur toitay their courle, and remedy the ſame with all conveni- 
ent ſpeed, For by a heedfull eie and caretull prevention, as Cato ſaith, that which wasat firlt great, 
becommeth ſmall, and that which was ſmall commeth to nothing, Now to induce and perlwade 
other menſo to do, there is not a more artificiall device, nor a better meanes, than for a man of 
-overnment to ſhew himſelte exorable, inclined to pardon,and eahe to be reconciled in like caſes; 
in principall matters of woe ard greateſt importance, reſolute and conſtant without any rancour 
or malice, and innone at all ſeem to be ſelfe-willed, peeviſh,contentious, cholerick, or ſubje& ro 
any other paſſion which may breed a ſharpneſſe bitrerneſle in neceſlary controverſies, and 
doubrfull caſes which cannot beavoided, For inthoſe combars at buffers which champions per. 
form for pleaſure in manner of foiles ; the manner is to bind abour their fits certaine round muf- 
fles like bals, to the end that when they come to coping and to ler drive one at another, they 
might take no harm, confdering the knocks and chumps that _—_— are ſo ſoft, and cannot 
chem to any paine to ſpeak of ; even fo inthe ſutes, proceſſes and trials of law which paſſe = 
tween Citizens of the ſame Cityzthe beſt way is to argue and plead by laying down their allegations 
and reaſons, ſimply and purely, and not to ſharpen or envenome their matrers like darts and ar- 
rowes, with poiſoned taunts, railing tearms, opprobrious ſpeeches, and ſpighttul} threats, and (o ro 
make deep wounds,and the ſame feftered with. venome, whereby the controverſies may grow in- 
curable,and avgment Rill in ſuch ſortzthat in the end they touch the State, He rhat can ſo carry him- | 
ſelfin his own affairs,as to avoid thele foreſaid miſchiefs anddangers,ſbal be able ro compals others 
inthe like,and make them willing to be ruled by reaſon:ſo that atterwards, when once the particu- 
lar occahons of privy grudges be taken away, the quarrels and diicords which touch a Common- 
wealth, are ſooner pacified and compoſed, neither do they ever bring anyin conveniences hard to 
be cured or remedileſle, 
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Whether an aged man ought to mannage publike affairs. 


The Summary: 


FE title of this diſcourſe diſcovereth ſufficiently the mtention of the author : but, for that they who 
mannage aff airs in State, and namely men in yeers;fall oftentimes into one of theſe two extremities 
as touching their duty,namely,that they be either too ſlack and remiſſe,or elſe more ſtiffe and ſevere thas 
they as wy theſe precepts of Plutarch.amanwell converſed in high places and offices,and who ( as we may 
gather by his words )was well ſtricken in age when he wrote this Treatiſe,ought to be diligently read, con- 
ſidered and prattiſed by men of authority, And albeit this book, containeth ſome advertiſements in 
that behalfe, which ſort not wholly with the order of government put in prattiſe intheſe our daies: 
Jet ſo it is, that the fundamental reaſons are ſo well laid, that any Politicran or States-man wy 
thereupon, may aſſure himſelfe that he ſhall raiſe and edifie ſome good piece of worke. Now he beginnet 

with the refut ation of one common objeftion of certaine men, who enjoin and command elder folke to fit 
ſtill and remaine quiet, and he proveth the contrary, namely, that then it is meet that they ſhould 
put themſelves forth more then ever before ; but he addeth this correftion and caveat withall, that 


they have been along time already broken (as it were) to the world, and beatex in publique aff airs, ſo 
gre 
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the end that they bee not taxed and noted for their ſlender carriage or light vanity, nor prove the cauſe of 
ſome great miſchiefe, medling as they do in that which they had not well comprehended before, After 
this he propoſeth and laieth abroad the examples of men well qualified, who have grven good proefe of 
their ſufficiency 11 old age * whereupon he inferreth, that thoſe be the perſons indeed, unto whom govern= 
ment doth appertaine, and that to go abogt for to make ſuch idle now in their latter daies, wore as abſurd, 
and as much injury offered untothemy as to confine a prudent Prince and wiſe King to ſome houſe in the 
Country: and this he inforceth and verifieth by eloguent compariſons, and by the example «f Pompeius; 
which doneyhe ſetteth down the cauſes which ought to put forward, and move a man weli ſt-pt in yeers 
to the government of 4 Common-wea'e, confuting thoſe who are of the contrary opinion, axd proving 
that elderly perſons are more fit therefore than younger, becauſe of the experience cnd -mthority that 
ave doth affoord them, as alſo in regard of many other reaſons: then he returneth the oljcition pon 
a 2s and ſheweth that young folke are nnmect for publike charges, unl:ſſe they have brenthe diſciples 
of the aged, or be direfted and guided by them: he refuteth thoſe alſo who eſteem th at ſuch a vication 
reſembleth ſome particular traffick, or negotiation : andwhen he hath ſo done, he taksth in hand againe 
his principal point, detetling and laying open the folly of thoſe who would brreave old men of «ll admi- 
niſtration of publike matters: and then he exhorteth them to take heart and ſhun idlen:fſe (which he 
doth defume wonderfully) and ſetteth before therr cies their duty * which be alſo conſfedereth in particu” 
lar : then he adviſeth them not to take ſo much ujon them; not to accept any charge unworthy, or not 
beſceming that gravity which time ard age hath given them, but to occupy and buſie themſelves wth 
that which is honourable and of great conſequence 3 to endeavour and ſtrive for to ſerve their Country, 
and above all in matters of importance ; to uſe good diſcretion as well in the refuſal as the acceptation of 
dignities and offices, carrying themſelves with ſuch dexterity among young men. that they may induft and 
ſet them into the way of vertue, And for a concluſion, he teacheth all p:rſons who deale in State-aff airs 
what reſolution they (ould put on and carry thither z thatthey have an aſſurcd teſtimony in themſelves 3 
that they be affeftionate ſervitours of the Common-wmeale, 
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how you have oftentimes in your mouth theſe words of his, as being in your conceir 
well placed and pithily ſpoken to the point, 

When games of prize and combats once are ſet, 

Who ſtrinketh | os doth pretend ſome let, 

In darkeneſſe hides and deep obſcurity, 

His fame of vertue and attivity, 

But foraſmuch as men ordinarily alledge many cauſes and prerences, for to colout and cover their 
ſloth and want of courage to undertake the bulinefle and affaires of Srate,and among others,as the 
very laſt,and as one would ſay,that which 1s of the ſacred line and racezthey tender unto us old age, 
and (nppoſethey have found now one ſufficient argument to dull or turn back the edge, and ro cool 
the heat of ſeeking honour thereby, in bearing us in hand and ſaying: That there is a certaine con- 
venient and meet endlimited.not only to the revolution of yeers, proper for combats and games of 

roofe,bur alſo for publike atfairs nes dealings inSeate, I thought it would not be impertirent nor 
beiides the purpoſe, if I ſhould ſend and communicate unto you a difcourle which ſometimes Imade 
privately for mine owne uſe, as touchingthe government of Common weale mannaged by men of 
yeers; to the end that neither of vs twaine ſhou:d abandon that long pilgrimage in this world 
which we have continued in travelling rogether,evento this preſent day,nor reject that civill life 
of ours,which hitherto we have led in {waying of the Common: weal, no more than a mari would 
caſt offan old companion of his own age, or change an ancient tamiliar friend, for another with 
whom he hath had no acquaintance,and who hath not time ſufficient ro converſe and be made fami- 
liar with him. Bur let us in Gods name remainfirm and conſtancinthat courſe of life which we have 
cholen fromthe beginning, and make the end of lite and of well living all one and the ſame if we will 
not (for that ſmall time that we haveto live) diſcredit and defame that longertime which we have 
already led as if it had been ſpent fooliſhly and in vaine, without any good and laudable intention, 
For tyrannical] dominionis not a fair momument to be enterred in, as one ſaid ſometime to Denes 
the tyrant:for unto him this monarthical and abſoluce ſovereignty gotten and held by ſo unjuſtand 
wicked means. the longer that it had continued before it failed, the greater and more perfeR calami- 
tyit would have brought;according as Diogenes afterwards ſeeing the ſaid Dionyſis his ſon become a 
or private man, & depoſed fromthe princely & ryrannical dignity which he had,O Dionyſw(quorh 
eJhow unworthy art thou of this eſtate,& howunfitring is it for thee! for thou 6ughteſt notrolive 
here inliberty,and withour any fear or doubr of any thing with us,but remain there Rilas thy father 
did.immur'd up and confin'd(as it were)within a fortreſs althy life rime,uncil.extream old age came, 
But in truth, a popular government which is juſt and lawful, wherein a man hath been converſant & 
ſhewed himlelt alyyaies no leſs profirable ro the Common-wealth, in obeying than in commapndivg, 
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Inriddles a-re:ding, who was ſo a mg ? 

For to begin to meddlein affaires of State in old age, and not before (as it is reported that one 
Epimenides\aid him down to {leep when he was very young, and wakened an old man fifty yeers 
fn) and ere he have ſhaken off and laid aſide ſo long repoſe and reſt that hath Riucke fo cloſe un- 
to himby uſe and cuſtome, to go and pur himlelfe all at once upon a ſudden into ſuch travels and 
laborious negotiations,being nothing trained nor inured therein,nor framed nor exerciſed thereto 
inany meaſure.without.converfhing at all beforehand with men experienced in marrers of eſtate, nor 
having practiſed worldly affairs might peradventure give good occaſion to one that were diſpoled to 
reprove and find faulr,for to ſay that which the Propheteſle Pyrhias anſwered once to one who con- 
ſulted with the oracle of Apollo about the like caſe: 

For government and rule of City ſtate, 

Who ever thou be, thou commeſ# too late: 

An houre this is undecent and paſt date, 

T hs for to knock at Court or Palace-gate, 
like an unmanerly gueſt whocommethto a feaſt 3 or a ruderraveller.who ſeeketh for lodging when 
it 1sdark night ; for even ſothou wouldſt remove not to a placeynor to a region, but roa life where- 
of thou haſt no proote and triall, As for this tentence and verle of Simonides: 

The City can inſtratt 'a man. | 
True it is, if it bemeant of them who have ſufficienttime to be taught and rolearne any ſcience, 
which is not gotten but hardly and with much ado after great (tudy, long travell, continuall exer- 
ciſe and prattiſe; provided alſo, that itmeet with a nature painfull and laborious,patienr,and able 
to undergo all adverfities of forrane. Thele reaſons a man may ſeem very well, and tothe purpoſe 
co alledge againſt thoſe who begin when they be well Rricken in yeares ro deale in publike affaires 
of rhe State, And yer we ſee the contrary how men of great wiſedome and judgement divert children 
and yong men {rom the government of Common-weal, who alſo have the reſtimony of the lawes on 
their ſide,by ordinance whereof.at Athens thepublike Crier or Beadle calleth and ſummoneth ro the 
pu or place of audience, not ſuchas yong Alcibiad-s or Pythias, for toftand up firſt and ſpeake 

ore the aſſembly of the people, bur thoſe thar bee abovefitty yeers ofage 3 and iuch they exhorr 
_ tomake orations, and alſo to deliver their minds, and counſell whar is moſt expedient ro be 
one, * 
And Cato being accuſed when he was foureſcore yeers o'd and upward, in pleading of his own 


_ cauſe,thus anſwered for himſelfe: Ir is an harder marter my maſters (quorh he) for a man to render 


an account of his life,andro juitifie the ſame before other men than thoſe with whom heharh lived, 
And no man there is, but he will confefle that the a&s which Ceſar Aug»fus atchieved a little be- 
tore his death in defeating Antonius, were much moreroial and profitable to the weal-publike, than 
any others that ever he performed all his life time before: and himſelfe in reſtraining and refor- 
ming ſecretly by good cuſtomes and ordinances, the diflolute riots of young men, and namely, 
when they mutined, faid no more bur thus unto them : Liſten young men, and heare an ald man 
ſpeake, whom old men gave eare unto when he was but young, - The government alſo of Peri- 
cles was at the height and of greateſt power and authority in his old age, at what crime as he per- 
fwaded the Athenians to enter upon the Peloponneſiack warre: but when they would needs in all 


haſty and out of ſeaſon, ſet torward with their power to encounter with 60000 men all armed 
an 
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well appointed, who forraged and waſted their territory, he withtood themy and Hindered 
n_ defoned enterpriſe, and that in manner by, holding {urethe armour ofrhe people our of their 
hands, and (as one would ay) by keeping the gates of the City falt locked and tealed up. Byt as 
touching that which Xenophon hath wruten of Age/ilans, it is worthy to-bee delivered word for 
word, as heſetteth it down i thele tearms;, What youth (quorh he) wagever ſo gallant, ur his 
age ſurpaſled it ? what mani wasthere ever up the flower very belt of all bis time, more dread 
and terrible to his enemies, than Age/i/a-was in, the very latter end gf his daies? whoſe death 
at any time vas more j full to the enemies than that of Age/;/aus,although he, was very old when 
he died ? what was he thacemboldened allies and confederares,making them.afured and confidenc, 
if Ageſilaus did not, notwithitanding he was now at the very pits brinke, -and had in mapner one 
foot already in his grave? what young man was ever more miſſed, among-hisfriends, and lamenced 
more bitcerly when he was dead,than Agej/a,how old ſo eyer be was when he departed this life? 
The longtime hat theſe nobleperionages lived, was no unpediment unto them inatchieving ſuch 
noble and honourable ſervices 3.,bur we inthele daies playhe,delicace wanrons in government. of. 
Cities,where there is neither tyranny to luppreſle.nor war ro canduct,nor-heffero be raiſediand bes. 
ing ſecured ſrom troubles of war,we fit ſtill with one handin another,bei with vill 
Ss among Citizens, and ſome emulations, which for che moſt partareyoided io 


an end by vertue of the lawes and juſtice only. with words.We forbear (Iſay) and draw back fr 
dealing in theſe publike affairs for feare, conteſſing our (elves herein to be morecow and falſe 
hearted (I will norſay) then the ancient Captains and Governours of the/people inold time, but 
even worſe than Poets,Sophilters and Plaiers in Tragedies and Comedies ofthole daies.Ifirbetrue, 
as it is, that Simonidesrin his old age wan the prize for enditing ditties, and ſetting ſongs in quires 
and dances,according to the epigram made of him,which reſtifieth no leſle in the latt —_ thereof, 
running in this manner, 17J0fW? 
Fowreſcore years old was Simonides 


The Poet, and ſonne of T * 
then for his carrols and das Vaines 
T he prize he won and bonour did gaine, | ' 
It is reported alſo of Sophocles,that when he was accuſed judicially for dotage by his own chil- 
dren, who laied to his chargethat he was becomeachild againe, unficring for governing his houſe, 
and had need therefore of a guardian;being copyented before the Judges,he rehearſed in 
the entrance ofthe Chorue,delonging tothe Tragady ofhis,enticuled Ordipas in Colono which begin- 
veth in this wiſe: Welcome ftranger at thy entry, | "oy 
"ey'y © To villages be of this Conmryy 
Renowned for good ſteeds in fight, 
The Tribe of Gore Colonus hight ; 
Where nighting ale doth oft reſort, 
Her dolefull moanes for to report : 
Amid greex bowers which ſhe doth haunt, 
Her ſundry notes and laies to chant, 
With woice ſo (hrill as in no ground, _ 
| Elſembere ber ſongs (0 much reſound &C. . | 
| And fortthar this canticle ox ſonnet wonderfully pleaſed the Judges and the reſt of the company, 
they all arofefrom the bench, went out of the Court,and accompanied him hometo his houſe with 
= acclamations tor joy, and clapping ot hands in his honour, as.they would have done in their 
eparture from the Theater where the Tragedy had been lively a&ed indeed. Alſo it is contefſed' for 
certeine, that an epigram alſo was made ot Sephocles to this effett : 
When Sophocles this ſonnet wrete 
To grace and honour Herodote, 
His daies of life by juſt account, 
To fiftie five years did amount, 4 
Philemon and Alexis.both comicall Poers, chancedto be arreſted and ſurpriſed with death even 
as they plaied theit Comedy upon the Rage tor the prize, and were abour to. be crowned with 
garlands for the vitory, As for Paxlss| or Polws] the attour of Tragedies, Eratoſthenes and Phelo+ 
chorus do report, That when he was threeſcore years old andten,he acted eight Tragedies withm 
the ſpace of fouredaies, a little before bis death, Is it nor then arighe great ſhame, that old men 
who have made profeſſion either to ſpeak unto the people \rom the tribunall ſeat,or to fit upon the 
bench for tominilter juſtice, ſhould ſhew lefſe generobry and magnanimiry than thoſe who play 
rheir parts upon a ſcaffold or tage? and namely,, in giving over thoſe ſacred games and combats 
indeed.to caſt off the perſon of a politician and man ofhonour,and to pur on another (I wor nor 
what)inftead thereof:torl aſſure you.ro lay down the roial dignity of a King, for corake upcheperſo- 
page ofanhusbandman, were very baſe and mechanicall:and conjdering that Demoſthenes (aid how 
the ſacred galley Paralus was unworthily and ſhamefully miſuſed, when it was pur and emploied 
to bring home for Meid'as, wood and timber, ſlates and tiles, fed mutrens-or ſuch-like fat- 
lings : if aman of honour and-eſtate ſhould ar any timegive up. and refigne his dignity of fu- 
perintendency over the publike feaſts of any or government over Bexia, of prefhdent- 
ſhip inthat great Conncell or aſſembly of eſtates called F of ls and then afterwards be ſeen 
| Dad 3 OCCu- 
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they de preſſed, or to Weigh fleeces'of wooll,orto make merchandiſe of their 


octupied in meaſuridg-and (elling meale, ot the refuſe and cakes either of grapes and:olives after 
z Were not this 
as much alrogether,as"(according to the old proverb) to put on the age'of an old horſe withour 
contiraint of any perion ?Moreover.to go to any baſe and vile occnpationor handicratt,'or to traf- 
fickin merchandile, after-one hath Borne office of government in the Commeon-weale, were all 
one as Lo rurnea gemtle-womaen well deſcended, or a fober matron, ont of all herfairand decenc 
apparell, for to give ber'an apron only or fingle petticoarro coverher ſhame, and foto let herfor 
to keep in ſorne tavern oryittualling howle 3 for evenſo, all the dignity, majelty and continuance of 
vertuepolitick isquiteloſt, when 1t is debaſed ro any {uch vile mimifteries ahd trades, imelling on- 
ly of lucre and gaine; | But incaſe (which is the only point remaming behind) chey call this a (weer 
and'hea\rhfull life, andthe rzue enzoying and uſe of goods, robe giyen'over to delicaciesand plea- 
ſures, and to invite and exhort a politician or man of State, in agingtherein; and ſpending his old 
yeates ſo, ro waſt and conſiime by little and lirtle to nothing: I wot not wellnnto which of theſe 
rwopiAures, diſhoneftand ſhametull both twaine, this lite of his were betrer tobe likened ; whe- 
ther co'that of che Matriricrs, who would ſolemnize the fealt of Vengs all their life rime, being nor 
yer arived with cheir ſhip into the haven or harbor, burleaving icRil] emder Taileimthe open ſea; 
orto the painted table of Hercules, whom ſome puts merily and in ſport, bur/nor ſeemly and 
with reverence, depaint how he was in-che roiall Palace and Court of rhe Lydian- Queen Omph«« 
le, in ayellow coat like a wench; 4naking wind with a fanne, and ſerring his mind wh other Ly- 
dian damoſels and waiting-maids; to broid his haire and trick up himſelfe : even {b we deſpoi- 
_ of eſtare-of , his lions skin, that is to fay, of his magnanimous courage, 'and a minde 
ro ———_— the Common-wealth, and ſetrimg him to take his eaſe ar che rable, will 
make him good cheer continually, and delight his eares with pleaſant ſongs, with found of flures, 
and other muhicall inſtruments ; being nothang at all aſhamed to heare that ſpeech which ſumerime 
Pompeins Magnus gave unto Lucyllus, who (atter his wars and conduRts of armies, giving over all 
regiment of State, wholly was addicted to banes and touphes, to fealiing, to wantonneſle and 
company with womenin the day time, to alidiffolnre life and ſuperflaous delights, even ſo much, 
as to build ſumptuous edifices, beſeeming rather men of yanger yeers)teproved Pompeins for his 
ambition and delire of government'above that which became his age3 for Pompeiuz-anſwered un- 
ro him, and ſaid: Tt is more unſeaſonable for anag&&man ro live looſdyand inſuperfluicy, than to 
govern and beare role, ' "Againe,: the fame Pedbof Sean once day fallen ſick, wheti bis Phyſician 
hadpreſcribed him a black-bird for ro eat, which'was at that timeout of ſeaſon, ani! could not be 
had in the marker for any mony, and one made anſwer that Lzexim had godd tore of rhem, for 
he kept and fed them in mue allthe yeare long; he would neither ſend to him for one, nor receive 
any from him, ſaying withall : What? unleſle Zucal/zs be a belly-ged and glucton, cannot Pompey 
rell how to recover and live? For ſay that nature ſeeketh by all means poſhble ro rake her plealure 
and delight, yer ſurely ſhe diſablerh the body of old tolke, and denierh it the fruition ot all plea- 
ſures, unleſle it be in ſome few neceſſities of this hfe; 
For why ? not Venus onely #5 
Off ended with old folke iwis, 
As Exripides the Poer faith, but allo their appetice ro eat and drink is for the moft partdull and 
overthrowen with moſs,and as one would ſay roothleſs,in ſuch tort as they do but mymble, rouch 
their vicualsa licrle alott,and hardly and ws much adoe enter andpierce inwardly ipto the fame, 
Its whicty regard they ought to be furniſhed and provided of pleaſures of the mind, notiuch as ate 
baſe, illiberall, and vile as Simonides faid unto thoſe who reproached him for his:avarice ; for be- 
ing bereft of all other fleſhly and corporall pleaſures by reaſon of his yeers, he entertained oneftill 
which fed and mainteined his o]d age, and that was the delight which he took in-gerting money, 
and gathering goods: bur the life politick of thoſe who mannage affairs, hath many pleaſures, and 
thole right great and honeſt, in which onely or principally it ſhould ſeem thatthe vods themſelves 
take joy and contentment ; and theſe be they thar proceed from beneficence, ordoing good unto 
many, and the glory of ſome worthy and noble act, For ifthe painter Nicias pleaied his owne 
mind ſo well in his workmanſhip, and was ſo affeCtionare to the operation of his arr, chat often- 
times hee forgat himſelte, and would aske hjs ſervants whether he had waſhed, and whether hee 
had dined. or no: If Archimedes alſo was ſo bent and intentive unto the table before him, in 
which he drew his figures geometrical, chat his ſervitours were faine ropluck him from it by force, 
forto waſh and annoint him, and yer in the mean-time that they were annointing of him, hee 
would be drawing and deſcribing ot new fgvres upon his owne body : 1f Cans likewiſe the plater 
of the flnit (aman whom you know well enough) was wont to ſay : That men wiſt not how. much 
more'mitth hee made umo himſelte in his playing, than he did unto thoſe that heard him ſound; 
and that rheythat came to heare bis muſick, _ rather to receive areward of him, than beſtow 
any money upon him. Do we notconceive and imagine in our ſelves, what grear-pleaſures vertves 
do yield unto thoſe who effe&t any commendable ation tending to the go od of their Country,and 
corning tothe profir of the Common-weale ? they rickle nor they itch nor, neither do they aftera 
ſtroking manner give*contentment, as do thele [weet motions, -and gentle pricks of the fleſh-; 'tor 
ſuch bring with them a certaine impatientirch, at! unconſtanc rickling'mingled with'a furious beat 


and inflammation;bur thoſe pleaſures which come from notable ard praile-worthy AN 
they 
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4 be whereof the ordinary wetkman -and*aithor is he, who governeth'# W, 
they 6 apperdtinerh ono Wii forro d8-Mt end raiſe the foule toa great! and ha rr 


courage accampanied wirtf j6y; rot with 'oiltted lures { ab/Emripider faith) hone ve Fringe 
(as! PLu4 Wis wont 10 lay) 'And'thar rherrachdiefeof Cn Py ek ll to your j6 
brance your, felfe;rhar whwli ofrenrimes you have Heard <6 en WH be, 
upon artime what was the Steitcft pleaſure thetiever-heefek 5h MP his" 

evenrhis (quorh he )that ir was my fortunes winthe Rel at the battel* FOR y . 
mother both being yet livin? And' Splalefirifrimhe that bOdarne 6 t he had ere 
Italy from vill and dome ieaÞwars, conldnactNeep off& WinkHor lbf Together a whole 
night for exeeding grear jof and. coreenttiient wherewith his Sake wes Pvithed, as Fit Hed 
been with*#Mipdty abd VIolerwInd Hand thus tuck he %wn Co 

ties.' Þ Gat rhereore hold WA with Xeudphy? ithac le 
more de oO a mans Cake; that pores ee 0H : 
feſſed : Thatthere is no Aemark, n6 light tact 
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favonr thereby $orteny attompiiniyi 
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eitie the ſake; 'Neuther' oushFi'inan edge IF. 
or gar! 


thegloty of his-+ Go _ utito's Foo ek Was" 

ſome garnes ec; breto brood Fopr 2 X-f revy rs; [ro 'flirre''b 
awaken (#8 2th ey mga of the 'old deeds pricedetit, andfhereby ro make" the 
borh greater; and alſo m6tePetmanen: wc  Ebr like 2s rhe if and (hi ts 
who had the thirge' ro thWifiteine the ſhip tales the Gilfor” of "Debs, 6 dhe made of 


new pieces d{timber, '24 #riy 6f che old 
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ir was t day wv Was boifk; ſoa man: 
NR NG -iriatter 19 jef6r"to maimdine defy once 
rinually Artif" which' 3 once” kindled,, tirſos 
berle) for'to jeed the fanie? Biit if h 5tce ptt-ind 1 
is no (mal riffttet to 16t- C—__— he'or 00s 


rich merehiht;,” and re bt, "being 'denanjfed how 


fd Nj wealth I g2ite one Ind with 'eale, bot my 


for &\ cop itle bing, eoifts Hallett aiel Cie. 


had,requiretrive many pleaſares fo res.of _—_— 
tinned friend flill, bit p > okens avd' Rl Foes F pre ees a" ror! the 
to trite beryycen, are — yt to prefetre' qratua Jotvaed amity, the 
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affe&ion'of the peo if'truſt ard thn dence which the have concerted = 
thoughhe be por te to eve hatoeffes atnong them; alhough hee doe hdr A Roiee 
fd Srid rRibedice Hit iſs vor (X<otitirwally in plate of magiſtracy 16d office; Oſſes 
chelefſe ir ho;derh fill; 1Fhee do bur ſhew' himſelfe only rs carry a be Hi Fat 0 

not t&'4e4(Efdr to take wen! ang, care. fax" the commyngood, 'hor Nee: tent het 
hate : foreven the very*expetitis {ropes in wirte, havenor alvaies acl "not 
fields fonehr and b'o6 rare ne yer befieging 2nd belvagning of Cides3" but't 

between whiles, Teffir Ml Tirifices, pariies andentettiew®@, Tome leafure alſo nd CUPS 
follow games, diſports and paſtimes, *How then commeth ir; thartan ld ihan hould be afraid to 
meddle in Stare-atfaires as if it were a chargeunſnpportk &. tulÞof infith Do innumerable tra- 
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| f | nce or wiſedome ; whereas you ſhall nor 


ell appeaſed, and at the point to be extinguiſhed or ind along, ſhould doe like unto 


abandon together yeirh.his publike affairs, the ſociery, fellowſhip, alliance and intelligences, which 
hc had Sp his good friends ; for the moretime that hee had, the more friends [pes reaſon 
he 


uiſh-and quench the ſame b 
naked and difapmed : ren 
who make head againe 


eazand requeſted them toenter.mto their Ciries, during the 


Arcadians had ap ioufaead ws, af : 
id abide under covert ; he would nor permit them ſo to doe, 


winter ſeaſon, and there to lodge 


is any cn;ng like it ſelte, 1n thoſe who give rhemlelves to eale, and doe nor practice the ſame ; bur 


| Intratt of time, my needs decay and fall, 
Neither is the infirmity and feeblenefle of the body ſo greatan hinderance unto the government 


of Stategin thoſe who above the ſtrength of their age.ſeem either tomount into the tribunall,cr to 
the bench, or to thegenerals pavilion and place ot audience withinthe camp, as otherwiſe their 
ak bring good with them, to wit, conſiderate circumſpeRion,and Raied wiledome: as allo not to 
troubled or drivento a non plus in the mannaging of any buſinefle, or to commit an abſurdity and 
ercor-partly for want,of experience, in part upon vaine-glory, and ſo to draw the multitude = 
with and do milchiefe to the Common-wealth all at once 3 like unto a ſea toſſed with winds;burt to 
creat and negoriat gently, mildly. and with a ferled judgement, with thoſe who come unto them fe 
advice,or have any affairs,or ro do with them, And hereupon it is,char Ciries after they have ſuſtci- 
ned ſome great ſhake or adyeriecalamitie,or when they have been affrighted,defire fireight-waies s 
e 
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beruledby ancient men, and thoſe well experienced ; in which caſes they have many times drayyn 
perforce an old man out of his houſe inthe Country, forto governthem, who thought or defired 
nothing leſſe ; they have compelled him to lay his hand upon the helme, for to ſer all ireight and 
upright againe1n ſecurity, Ie zecting 1n the meane while green headed generals of armies, elo- 
quent Oratours al'o, who knew well erough how to ſpeake aloud,and to pronounce long clauſes 
and periods with one breath, and never fetching their wind 3 yeaand beleeve me brave warriours 
and worthy C:prains indeed, who had been able and tufhi.ient to have affronted their enemies 


and fought valiantly inthe field. Like as upon 2 time at Achens.the Oratours there ſhewing before - 


Timotheus and Iphicrates,who were tarre ttept In yeares, one named Chares the loune of Theochares, 
who was a luſty young man, inthe flowre ot his age and mighty of body, {tripped our of his ap- 
parell, defred that he who was to be Caprtaine Generall of the Athenians, were iuch an one as he 
tor years and for perſon: God forbid (quoth Timothens) bur rather I could with the generals var- 
ler to be ſuch-an one, who is to carry after him his bed and the furniture therero belonging, As 
forthe Commander and leader of an Army,he ought to be a manthat knoweth how to ſee into the 
State, both before and behind,and who wall not (uffer his counſels and reſolutions for the weal pub- 
likezto be troubled and diſordered by any paſſion whatſoever : for Sophocles when he was row be- 
come aged: I am well appaid (quott. he) that 1 am now eſcaped from wanton love, and the de« 
lights of Venus 3 as being delivered fromthe ſubjeCtion ofa furious Lord and raging Maſter, Bur in 
the adminiſtration of the Common-wealth, a man is nor to avoid and flye one ſort of Maſters, to 
wit, the love of boies and wenches,but many others which be more outragious than ir, and name- 
ly.emulation and a contentious ſpirit, dehre of vaine glory, anda longing to bealywaies,andin every 
thing the firſt and the gums 3 a vice that engendererh molt of any other, envy, jealoufies, conſpi- 
racies, and ta&ions 3 of which old age doth ler {lack ſome,and dull their edge,others it cooleth and 
extinguiſheth cleane,neither diminitherh and imparreth icthe inclination and affe&tion to well do- 
ingſo much, as it reprefſeth and currerh off the paſſions which are too violent and over-hot, to 
the end that it may apply unto thecare and ftudy abour affairs, the diſcourle of reaſon, ſober Raied, 
and well ſetled: howbeir in very truth,and inthe judgement of the readers,ler this ſpeech ofthePoec 
Lie ftill poor wretch and keep thy bed, 
. Stirre not from thence and have nodred, 
be alledged and ſpoken for to diſlwade and difirat him, who would with his grifled beard and 
gray head begin now to be young and play the yourh, as alſo to tax and reprove an oldgrand-fire, 
who atter long repoſe in his houſe, out of which he hath nor ftirred,no more than in the time of a 
languiſhing diſeate, will needstart up now on a ſudden, and all at once beftirre his old bones to 
be a Capraine forſooth inall haſt,to lead an army,or elſe ro rake upon him the charge of governing 
a City, But hee that would call away and reclaim one, who hath been trained and emploied all 
the daies of his life in politick affairs.and throughly beaten to the world,and the adminittration of 
the Common weale, not ſuftering him to runne forward in that courſe of lite untill he have arrei- 
nedthegoale,nor untill he have gained the prize of his vitorybut will ſeem torturn him out ofhis 
long journie for to take another wayzhe (Iſay}is altogether ſenſlefle and unreaſonable,and nothing 
reſemblerh the man we ſpeak ot.Likeas he who to divert an 01d man being (er onr like a youth,with 
a chapler of freſh lowers upon his head, perfumed with ſweet odours,and already to be married, 
would alledge choſe verſes which in a Tragzdy were ſometime ſaid unto Philofteres, 
What maid:n young, what freſh and luſty bride 
Will marry thee, to he cloſe by thy fide? _ 
Alas, -poor man for pity, at this age 
Thus for to venture upon marriage? 
were nothing abſurd nor out of the way,and beſide the purpoſe; foreven old folk themſelves,when 
they are diſpoſed to be merry, have many ſuch jeſts as theſe paſſe currant among them : 
I marry old, how f aire I am beſted 
Well wot I, for my neighbour I d» wed, 
But hee that would perſwade a man already married, to leave his wife with whom he hath lived fo 
long in wedlock,and dwelr together in one houſe without quarrels and complaints, ſuppoſing that 
becauſe he is now grown in years with her, he ſhould forſake her, and live either a finole life, apart 
by himſelte, orelſe keep a lemon or concubine inſtead of his lawfull wedded wife, in my conceir 
were a very abſurd ſor in the higheſt degree; even ſo it Randeth to good reaſon, for to deale with 
anold man who having one foot already in his grave, or with, one Clidoz who had been an hus- 
bandman all his life time; or with one Lamponthe Merchant advencurer,who hath done nothing all 
his daies,bur uſed ſhipping andtraffick beyond lea:or with ſome of theſe Philoſophersout of Epicu- 
rus his orchard who love a lifeto fit fill and do nothing, to admoniſh and difſwade them from ap- 
proaching unto the publike affairs of the people,and ro counſel! them to hold them till to their for- 
mer accuſtomed courle of life.farre from troubles and buſie dealings in Common-weale: mary, he 
thattook ſuch an one as Phocion.C to or Pericles by the hand.and ſaid: My friend of Athens or Rome, 
whoever yon are.now that you be artived to withered old age make a divorce with the Common- 
weale, quit from this day forward all publike adminiſtration, all cares and affairs, aſwell atcoun- 
cell as of war; abandon borh the tribunall ſeat in the Ciry,and alſo the prztory or pavilion of Stare 
i2 the Campyretice your ſelfe into an houſe inthe Country, and live the reſt of your life there wich 
one 
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one maid-{ervant to attend upon you 3 follow your husbandry,or elſe imploy your ſelfe in yourpri. 
vate houſhold, totake accounts and reckonings of your receivers and tactours 3 {urely he ſhoylg 
perſivade him ro unjuſt things, and exact of a Stateſ-man and politiciat that which neither ple. 
jeth nor yet beleemeth him, How then ? will ſome man ſay unto me, never heard we the old tou]. 
dicr how he ſpeakerh rhus in the Comedy ? 
My hoary haires from warfare ſet me free, 
Tha: from henceforth enroll'd [ ſhall not be, 
Yes forſooth good Sir, it is very true ; for requilite it is, and fit, that the ſquires and ſervitourg of 
Mars thould be intheflower and full (trength of their age, as thoſe who make profeſſion of warre, 
and the painfull ſervices belonging thereto, whole gray haires, although the head-piece and mori- 
on do hide and cover, yet inwardly their limmes are heavy and decaied by yeers,and their irengrh 
is not to their good will, northeir hand anſwerable to their heart, Bur of the miniſters of Jupiter, 
ſurnamed Counſeller, Oratour,and Patron of Cities, we require not the works of feet nor of hands, 
but of counſell, forecaſt and eloquence 3 and yer not ſuch eloquence I meane,as ſhould make aftr, 
or raiſe a noiſe, out-cry and ſhout among the people, bur that which is full of ripe underſtanding, 
of conſiderate wiſedome.and of good directions and plots well and ſurely laid, In which perſons, 
the white head and gray beard (which ſomelaugh and make good gameat) the crow -foot abour 
theeies, the furrowes 1n the forehead, the rivels and wrinkles inthe face befides appearing, beare 
witnefle of long experience, and add unto them a reputation and authority, which help much to 
periwade and to draw the minds of the hearers unto their will and purpoſe, For to ſpeak traly, 
youth is made (as it were)to follow and obey, bur age to guide and command: and that City or 
State is preſerved, wherein the ſage counſels of the Elders, and the marriall prowefle of the 
younger, beare ſway together, And tor this cauſe highly and wonderfully are thee verſes follow- 
wg praiſed in Homer, and namely in the firlt place : 
Then to begin, a goodly ſort 
of ancient capt aines bold, 
Aſt embl:cd hein Neſtors [hip, 
a connſell there to hold, 
Upon the ſame reaſon alſo,that counſell of the wiſeſt and principall men affiftant unto the Kings of 
Laredemon for the better government of the State,the Oracle of A polls Pythius firlt called Nysofu- 
yireas,i, Elders: ard Lycurgus afterwards direftly and plainly rearmed Tiggyras.i, Old men; and even 
at this very day, the Councell of Eſtate in Rome is named a Senate, thar is to ſay, anafſembly of 
ancientperſons, And like as the law and cuſtome, time out of minde, hath allowed unto K 
and Princes the diadem, that is to ſay, a royall band or trontlet, the crown alſo to ttand upon their 
heads, as honourable marks and enlignes of their regall dignity and ſovereign authority ; evenſo 
hath nature given unto old men the white head and hoary beard as honourable tokens of their right 
to command,and of their preeminence above others, And for mine own part,l verily think that this 
Noun in Greek, yiezs, which fhgnifieth a prize or reward of honour, as allo the Verb geegigey, 
whichis as much to fay.as to honour,continueRtill in uſe, as reſpeCtive to the honour dve unto old 
men (who in Greek are called y42;y7s5) not for that they bath in hot waters, or ſleep 1n ſo'rer beds; 
but becauſe in Cities well and wiſely governed, they be ranged with Kings for their prudence 3 the 
proper and perte&t goodnefle whereof, as of ſome tree which yielderh winter truit which is 
not ripe before the latter end ofthe yeer, nature bringeth forth late and hardly in old age: and 
therefore there was not one of thoſe marriall and brave couragious Captains of the Greeks, who 
_ fault with chat great King of Kings, Aramemnon, formaking ſuch a prayer as this unto the 
gods: 
: T hat of the Grecian hoſt which ſtood 
of many worthy men, 
Such connſellers as Neſtor was, 
t hey would vouchſafe him ten, 
but they all agreed with him, and by their Glence confeſſed, That not only in policy and cvill go- 
vernment, bur alſo inwarre, old age carieth a mighty great ftroak: for according as the ancient 
proverb beateth witneſle : 
Onehead that knowes full wiſely for to reed , 
Out-goe: ten hands, and maketh better ſpeed, 
One advice likewiſe, and ſentence grounded upon reaſon, and delivered with perſwafive grace, ef- 
feeth the greareſt and braveſt exploits ina whole State, Well, ſay that old age hath many di- 
ficulries and diſcommodities attending upon it.yet is not the ſame therefore to be.rejected : for the 
abſolute rule ofa King, being the greate(t and moſt perfect eſtate of all governments in the world, 
bath exceeding many cares,travels and troubles ; inſomuch as it is written of King Seleucxs,that he 
would oftentimes ſay,ifthe people wiſt how laborious and painfull it were to read and write only fo 
many letters as he did, they would not dein to takeup his diadem, ifthey found it thrownintheu 
very way as they go, And Philip being ar the pointto pitch his camp in a fair ground, when he was ad- 
vertiled that the place wonld not affoord forage tor his labouring beaſts: O Hercules (quoth he) 
what alite is this of ours, that we mult live (torſooth) and care to ſerve the neceſſity of our Aſles ? 


Why.then belike i were bigh time to perſwadea King when he is aged, for to lay down his diadem, 
ro 
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tocaſt off his robes of purple,to clad himſelf in imple array,to take 2 crooked Raffe in hand,and ſo 
co goand live 1n the Country,tor tear leſt 1t he with his gray hairs reigned (til, he ſhould ſeem to do 
many ſuperfluous and 1mperunent things, and to direct matters out of ſeaſon ? Now if it were nn- 
ſeemly and a meer indignity to deal with Age/i{aus, with Numa and Daring, all Kings and mo- 
narchs, after this ſort; unmeet likewiſe it 15,that we ſhould remove and diſplace $9/o- ont of the 
Councell of Areop1gs, or depopſe Cato from his place inthe Romane Senate, becaule cf theit old 
age, Why ſhonid we then go about (£0) perſwade {uch a one as Pericles.to g1ve over and reFone his 
government in a popular State ? for over and belides,there were no ſepſe at all. that if one hate lzapt 
and mounted into the tribunall ſear or chaire of efiatein his young yeers, and afterwards diſchar- 
oed upon the people and Common-wealth thole his violent paſſions of ambition and other furious 
firs, whenripe age is now come, which is wont to bring with it diſcretion and much wiidome 
oathered by experience, to abandon and pur away (as it were) his lawtull wiſe, the government 
which he hath ſo long time abuſed, The iox in KEep' fables, would nor ſuffer the urchin to take 
off the tiques that were ſerled upon her body : For it (quoth ſhee) thou take away theſe that be al- 
ready full chere will come other hungry ones in their place ; and evenſo, if a State reje&ted erer- 
more from adminiſtration of the Common-wealth thoſe governovrs that begin once ro be old, ir 
mutt needs be quickly full of a tort of young Rulers, char be hungry and thickty both after glory, 
bur altogether void ot politick wit and rgaſon to govern: for how can it otherwiſe be? and where 
ſhould they ger knowledge, 1t they have not been dilciples to learn, nor ſpectators to follow and 
imitate ſome ancient Magiltrate that mannageth State-affairs ? The Cards 
feat of ſailing and ruling ſhips, cannot make good ſea-men or skiltull Pi!gts, if they hare nor been 
themſelves many times at the earn in the poop, to ſee the manner ofir, and the conflicts agiinſt 
the waves, the winds, the black ſtorms and dark tempeſts, 

What time in great perplexity, 

The Mariner drth wilh to ſce 

Caſtor and Pollux, twins full bright, 

Preſaging [- fety with their light, a 
How then poſſibly can a young man govern and direct a Ciry well, periwade the people aricht, and 
deliver wiſe counſell in the Senace, having bur read one little book treating of policy, or haply 
written an exetrcile 'or declamation in the School Lyceum touching that argumenc? vn eſle beſides 
he have food cloſe unto the reines, or hard by the helme many a time,and by marking both Ciry 
Rulers, and marriall Captaines, how they have but been pur to their criall, and according to the 
ſundry experiences and accidents of fortunes, enclining now to the one fide and then to the other, 
after many davgers and great affairs,have gotten ſufficient knowledge and inſtruction before hand? 
Icannot ſee how it can be: bur if there were no other thing at all beſides ; yer ſurely an ancient 
manis to mannage ſtill the affairs of State, and it were but to traine and reach the younger, that be 
to come up after him: for like as they who reach children muſick, or to read do themſelves Sol, #5 
and {ing the note, they finger and firike the key or ring, they read and ſpell the letters before 
them; and allto ſhew how they ſhould do; even ſo the ancient politician doth frame and direct 
a yourg man, not onely by —_—_ unto him,by diſcouring and _—_—_ him wichouefoorth; 
bur allo inthe very mannaging and adminiitration of affaires, faſhioning, forming and caſting him 
(as it were) livelyin a mould,as well by operation and example,as by words and prece; ts. For he 
thatis ſchooled andexerciſed herein, nor in the Schools of the Sophiſters that can ſpeak in number 
and meaſure, as inthe wreſtling hall where che body is annointed with ppokers 5 of otle and 
wax together,againſ exerciſes periormed without any dag at all:bur(as it were)at the very pub- 
like games indeed, in the view of the whole world, ſach as the Olympicks and Pythicks were : he 
(Ifay) followeth the tracts and tootiteps of his Maſter and teacher, as ſaith Simronides : 

As (aching foale that keeps juſt pace, 

And runs with dam in every place. 
Thus did Ariſtides under Call:thexes Cimonunder Ariſftides, Phocion under Chabrias, Cato under F 4- 
bius Maximus, Pompeings under Sy{la,and Polybris under Philspemen, For all theſe perſonages when 
they were young, drew neerand joined themſelves with others that were ancient, and having ta- 
ken root cloſe by them, grew up togerher with them in their ations and adminiftrations,where- 
by they got experience, and were inured to themannagire ofthe Stare with honour and repurati- 
on. /E[chimesthe Academick Philoſopher, when certaineenvious Sophiſters of his time charged him 
and {aid: That he made aſemblance and ſhew,that he had beenthe Diſ.iple and hearer of Cr-e4des, 
whereas he never was.I ſay unto you (quoth he)that I heard the man, when as his ſpeech abando- 
ning the brnir applauſe and cumulruous noiſe of the people. by reaſon of his old age was ſhut upclo'e 
and houſed (as it were) forto do good more familiarly in private conference, And even ſoiris 
with the government of an aged perion, when as not andy his words, bn alſo his deeds betarre 
remotefrom affe&ted pomp in outward ſhewes, and all vaine glory, Much like as it is reported of 
the black Storke, called 77s, who by that time that ſhe is become old, hath exhaled and breathed 
forch al! that Rrong and Rinking ſavour yich ſhe had, and beginneth to yield a ſweet and aroma» 
ricall ſme]; even ſo.there is no counſell nor opinion in old men, vain, turbulent or inconſtant, bur 
all grave, quiet, andferled, And therefore in any wiſe (as 1 ſaid before) it it werebutfor young 


mens ſake onely and no more, elder perſons are to weld the affaizes of State: rothe end rhar as 
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Plato ſpeaking of wine mingled with water,ſaid that it was to make the furious god wiſezby chai. 
ſipg him with another that was ſober and temperate : the (taied wiſedome of old age tempered wich 
youth,'welling and boiling before the people, and tranſported with the greedy deire of honouy, 
and with ambuion, might cut off that which is furious,raging and over-violent. 

Bur over and beſides all that hath been ſaid before, they who think, that to be emploied in the 
mannaging of publike affaires, isall one as to faile for traffick, or to go forth to warte in ſome 
expedition, are much deceived: for both navigation and alſo warre,men undertaketor a certain 
end,and no ſooner have they attained thereto but they ceaſe : bur the mannaging of State-affairg ig 
not a commiſſion or office pretending or intending any profit and commodity for the ſcope that 
wy it ſhooreth at 3 butir is the life and profeſſion ofa living creature,which is gentle, came, civill, and 
ſociable, born to live {o long as it pleaſeth nature, civilly. honeſtly, and for the publike good of hy. 
mane ſociery.This is the 1eaſon, tharof aman it ſhould be ſaid, that he (till is occupied in ſuch af. 
fairs of Common-weal, and not that he hath been ſo emploied : like as to be true,and not to haye 
been true; to be juſt, and not to have been juſt; rolove his Countrey and Citizens, and not to have 
lovedthem, is his duty and profeſſion, For even nature her ſelte direeth us hereto, and fingath 
this leflon in our eares (I ſpeak to thoſe who are not altogether corrupted and marred with loch 
and idlenefle) | 


Thy father thee a man hath once begat : 
To profit men alwaies in this or that, 
Againe : 
Let us net ceaſe nor any end finde 
To do all good unto mankinde, 
As touching them who pretend and alledge for excuſe, feeblenefle or impotency, they do accuſe . 
ficknefle and the maimed indiſpoſition of the body rather than age, For you ſhall ſee many young 
men ſick and feeble,and as many old folke luſty and firong; ſo we are notto remove aged perſons 
ſimply from the adminiſtration of the Common-weale, bur the impotent onely and unſufficient; 
nor to call unto that vocation young men, ®ur ſuch as be able ro undergo the charge: for Aride- 
#5 was young enough, and Amigonus in yeers; and yer this man as old as he was, went within a 
little of conquering all A4;a 3 butthe other. had never bur the bare name onely of a King, like as 
in adumb ſhew upon a Rage, making a countenance onely with a guard of partizans and hal- 
berds about him, withour ſpeaking one word ; and ſo he was a ridiculous pageant and lavghi | 
ſtock among his Nobles and Peers,who were alwaies his Rulers,and led him as they liſt, And even 
as he who would perſwade Prodicxs the Sophiſter, or Philetas the Poer(young men both, howbeir 
lean, feeble, fickly, and forthe moſt part of the time bed-ridden) for ro meddle with government 
of State, werea very foole and ſenſlefle afle ; ſo he were no whit better, who ſhould debarre ſuch 
old menas Phocion, as Maſaniſſa the African, or Cato the Romane, from exercitng pubiike magj- 
Rracy in the City,or taking the charge of a Lord General in the field: for Phocion one day when 
Athenians all in the hafte, would needs have gone forth to warre at anunſeaſonable time,comman- 
ded by Proclamation that as many as were nor above threeſcore yeers of age, ſhould arme andfol- 
low him, Now when they were offended and wroth hereat: Why ? my maſters (quoth he)what 
cauſe have you to complaine ? Iwill go with you my ſelte and be your Capraine, who carry already 
above foureſcore yeers on my back. And of Maſaniſſa, Polybins Wwriteth in his Rory,that he died | 
when he was fourſcore and ten yeers old, and left behind him at his death a ſonne of his owne | 
body begorren, bur foure yeers old: alſo that alittle before his dying day, he overthrew the Car- 
thaginians inaranged battel,and the morrow after was leen eating ſavourly at his very tent door a 
piece of brown bread : and when ſome marvelled at him why he {o did, hee aniwered chus out of 
the Poet Sophocles : 
For iron ayd brafſe be bright and clear 
All while mans handthe ſame doth weare, 
But the houſe wherein none dwels at all 
In time muſt needs d:cay and fall, 
And even as much may beſaid, of the luſtre, go e and reſplendent light of the minde, by which 
we diſcourſe, we remember, conceive and underſtand, And therefore ir is generally held and ſaid, 
that Kings become much better in wars and military expeditions, than they bee all che” whiles 
they fit (till quietly at home, In ſuch ſort. that it is reported of King Attalus,the brother of Ewmenes, 
how being enervate by long peace and reſt, Philopemen one of his tavourites led him up and downe 
as he liſt by the nole, and indeed being fed as fat as a bea(t, he might do with him whathe would; 
ſo asthe Romans were wontto aske by way of mockery ever ws anon, as any ſailed out of Aſia 
whetherthe King were ingrace and favour with Philopemen, and might do any thing with him? 
Thereconld noteafily be found many Roman Captains more, ſufhcient warriours in all kinde of 
ſervice than was Lxcullus, ſo long as he was in ation, and mainteined his wit and underſtandi 
entire; but afrer that he gave himſelfe over once to an idle life, and fate mued up (asit were 
like an houſe-bird at home.and medled no more in the affairs of the Common-weal, he became ve- 
ry dul,blockiſh and benummed,much like to ſea-ſpunges after a long calm,when the ſalt water doth 
not daſh anddrench them;ſo that afterwards he committed his old age to be dieted, cured and ot- 
dered unto one of his affranchiſed bond-ſlaves,named Callifthenes, by whom it was thought —__ 
medict- 
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:cined with amatorious drinks, and bewitched with other charmes and ſorceries, uncill ſach 
a _— brother March diſplaced this ſervicor from abouthim, and would needs have the 
government and diſpoſition ofhis perſon the reſt of his life, which was very long, - But Darias the 
tather of Xerxes was wont roſay, That an perillous times and dangerous troubles, he became the 
better and much wiſerthan himſelfe, * «/£/cas a King of Scythia ſaid, that heth himſelfeno 
betcer chan his horſe-keeper, when he was idle. Diony fixes theelder being deman upon a time, 
whether he were at leiſure and had nought rodo ? God defend (quorh he ) that ever it ſhould be 
ſo with me : for a bow (as they ſay ) if ir beover-bent will breake,bur the mind ific be over-ſlack, 
For the very Muſicians themſelves, if they diſcontinue overlong the hearing of rheir accords ; rhe 
Geometricians likewiſe, to prove and reſolve their conclufions ; the Arithmeticians alſo ro 
exerciſe continually their accounts and reckonings, together with the very aQtions do imparre by 
lopgrime and age the habicudes that they had gotten before in heir ſeveral arts, albeit they be 
not iomuch practike as ſpeculative ſciences : bu the policike habitude, which is Prudence, Diicre- 
tion,Sage advice,and Juttice,and beſides all cheſe, Experience which-can kill in all occurrenceshow 
to make choiſe ot opportunities and the very point of occafions,as alſoa ſufficiency ro be able with 
good words to perſwade that which ismeer; this habirude ( Iſay ) and knowledge cannor be pre- 
jerved and maintained, bur by ſpeaking often in publike place, by doing affaites, by di 
by judgemenc : and a hard caſe ( it were ) if by diſcontinuing and leavingoff theſego, 
it ſhould negle& and ſuffer ro void ont of the mind 1o many faireand laudabte verrues : __ 
like it is, thanin ſo doing all humanity, ſociable coutrefie.and gratitude in time,for want ofuſe and 

a&ice would decay and fade away,which indeed ſhould never ceaſe nor have an end. Now if you 
had Tithonus tor your father, who indeed was immorrall, howbeit by reaſon of extreme _—_—_ 
ding inneed continually of great helpand atrendance,would you avoid all good mean;?Would yo 
deny or be weary of doing him duritull ſervice, namely,to wait upon him, toſpeake unto him; ro 
findcalke with him,and to ſuccour him every waystinder a colour and pretence-that you had mini- 
fired unto him long enough? I crow you would-ne& Our Countrey then, reſtmbling our father;or 
our mother rather accordingto.the terme Mizys, Which the Candiors gave it, which is more 
and hath many more rights over us-and Riraighter obligations of us, than hath either facher or mo- 
ther, how durable and long lived ſoever ic be, yer notwithſtanding ſubjeRt it is ro age,and is not ſuf- 
ficient of it ſelfe, bur hath alwaies need of ſome carefull - 99s good regard over-1t, and requireth 
much ſuccour and vigilance ; ſhe (1 fay ) plucketh unto her a manof honour and policy, ſhe takes 
ſure hold and will not lethimgoz 

She catcheth him by chirt of roab behind, | 

| And holds him faſt, leſt tha: he from herwind, 1 74 
Youknow well that there be many Pyrhiades,thatis co fay,five yeares termes gone ovet my head, 
fince I began firſt to Miniſter as Prieſt unto Apollo Pythins: butyer (1 SID CEE 


thus unto me: Platarch,you have facrificedenough now; you have gone in enough 
already, or you have lead a ſufficient number of | ne, 1 the honour and worthip of your god ; 


now youare grown in yearesand become aged.; .jt were time now, that you laid off the coroner 

which, you weare on your head in token of your Prieſthood, and = over the Oracle by reaſon of 
your old age, Neither wouldI have you thinkethat itislawfull for you, it 

patron of 

Prieſt 


ſept in yeares, to relinquiſh and refigne up your holy ſervice of Jupiter thermor and 
Griecogbe prefident of civill afſemblies and counſels ; you (I fay) who m. the ſoveraigne high 
and the great Propher of the ceremonies of Religionpolinke, wherein-you this lorg time have 
been entred and profeſled, 27 © 

Bur laying aſide, if you thinke good, theſe arguments that may diftraR and pull an old man fron 
the adminiiiration of the State ; let us diicourse philoſophically, and contder a lirtle the 
point: namely, chat we do not impoſe upon old age any enterpriſe and travel, which is eitherroo 
4 or unbeſceming, conſideting thatin the umverſall government ofthe comimon-weal, there 

many parts befitting well enough and agteeableto that age; wherunto both you and Iat thispre- 
ſent be arrived, For like as if of duty we were centtitaidedes conrinue finging all our life long, we 
are not bound after thacwe be grown to great age for to reach unco the higheſt, lowdeſt, andmoſt 
ſhrill nores conGdering that there be in muſick many divets tunes and differetit incenfions of the 
voice, which the Muſicians call harmonies ; but reaſon would that we make choiſe of that which 
1s eafeſt for our yeares, and moſt ſurable to our nature and diſpoſition 3 even fo fince that to ſpeake 
and mannave affaires is to men more naturall during their whole life, than ſinging to ſwannes even 
unco their houre of death, we muſt not abandon that affeion ot ſaying and doing, as if we 
ſhould fling away an hatpe too high ſer, but we ought ro' ler the ſame down by lictle and lictle, t2- 
king 1n hand thoſe charges and offices which be lefle painfull, more moderate, and better accor- 
ding with the ſtrength and manners of old folke: for even out very bodies, we that are aged, 
do not ſuffer to reſt 31] withoutall exerciſe, and allow.chemnomotion ar all, becauſe we canno 
more handle the ſpade to dig the ground, nor weld the plummers of leadintheexerciſeof dan. 
cing, nor pitch the bar, fling the hammer, caſt the coir, or throw aſtonefar from us, or fight 

Skirmiſh In our armour, or handle ſword and byckler as we could havedone in thoſe daies ; 

yer we can abide to ſwing and hang at a rope for to Rrerch our limbes, we canaway with ſhaking 
of but bodies moderately ins pendant ſhip coach, or _ horie-licter 3 we like well enough 
c 
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walking gently, and deviiing one with another upon the way, and maintaining pleaſant diſcourſes, 
wakening and reviving our vitall ſpirits,and blowingas it were the coalesto kindie our natural heat: 
and therefore let us not ſuffer our ſelves ro grow over cold, nor tifteand Rtarke as if we were frozen 
and congealed through our floath and idlenefle ; neither on che other fide over-Charge ourſelves 
with all offices.nor be ready to lay our hand to all minilteries and funRions, nor enforce our oldage 
convinced of impotency rocome at lengrh to theie or ſuch like words, 
59 Hino Ah good right hand, how gl .:dlywon!dſt thou \take 
111-2 : The laynce to conchyand pike in shirmiſh ſhake : 
But now alas, thus forwardwilltofight, 
7 Oitk 1.11. T hy fee! leneſſe doth chetk,and worke thee ſpight. | 
For neither is theman himſelte, who 1s ableenough/and in ns of his yeares, commended. if 
he ſhould undergo and lay upon hisſhoulders all the affaires of the Common: weale, and not ſuffer 
any manelie with him to take ſome part(likeas the Stoicks affirme that Jupirey is content to do/bur 
givg himſelfein all rhings,and medling in every marrer,either upon anunſatiable deſire ofglory, 
or tor envytharhe beareth ro thoſe, who in ſome meaſure would have their part of honour and ay- 
thorityinthe Common-weale, But unto/an an-ient perſon I aflure you, (although you ſhouldeaſe 
him of infamy inthis behalfe) yer it were a painfull ambition, and a molt laborious delire of. rule 
to bepreſent pamacly at all elections of Magiſtrates ; yea, and a miſerable turiolity to waitand 
rvta every honre of judgement in Court, and all meetings-and aflemb.ies in Countell; alſo an 
intollerable humour: of vaine-glory toltand atreceit and catch every occaſion of embaſlage,or know 
every verdict of, our-Grand- jury.,or vndertake the-patronage'ot all publike cauies what.oever3 and 
on all rhis might be performed with the tavour and love of every man, yertyrievous it is, and 
abote the ordinary ſtrength of that aye, Bur whar'will you ſay if they meer with the cleane con» 
trary? For toyourg menthey be odious, becaufenhey ler nothing paſle their own hands, bur inter» 
ept from them altoccafion and meanes of 'atiany not givingthemleave to ariſe and put themſelves 
forth; 'as for their equals,this + Hay o991 7 247 © to hold the highe{t place inall rhings,and ro 
have theſoleanthority every where is no lefle hated of them,and-accounted infamous.rhan-either 
avarice or looſe life,and voluptuouineflein otheroidfolke, And therefore like as (by reporr) King 
Alexander the Great, :nor wiiling 'to-orercharge his horſe Bucephalus when he grew in age, uied-to 
mount other courſers before the tight began, for toride up and down to review his Army, ' and 
all thequarrers and Regiments thereof, bur after he had ranged ir inatray, and fer his Squadrons and 
Companies in ordinarce of batrell, and given the fgna!l, he wou'dalight and gerupon his backe 
againe as he was wont, and preſently march dire&ly affront his enemies, giverhe Charge, and ha- 
zard the fortune of the field ; even {oa politikeman of State, if he be wile and of ſound judgment, 
willfayour his firengrh a licele, when he feelech himielfe aged, as he holdeth rhe reines 19 his owne 
hand; he will forbeare to deale in thoſe charges which are nor altogether ſo neceſſary, ard ſuffer 
yourger men to mannage matters ot lefſe importance; but in weighty affaires of great conle- 
quenceghe will lay to both his own hands in good earneſt, contrary unto the practice ot the Cham» 
tons in publike games and combares of priſe. who carefully looke nnto their bodies without touchs 
gat all any neceffary workes, and all ro employ!and uſe them in needlefſe, unprofitable, andiu- 
us feats :''bur 'we contrariwile letting/paſſe by che perry and ſleight charges are to reſerve 
our ſelves wholeand entire untorhoſethat be ferrous and of moment indeed ; for a young man as 
Homer ſaith, allthings beſceme indifferently and alike, allthe world ſmilerh on him, every body 
loveth him 3 if he enterpriſe ſmall matrers, and many in number, they ſay heis a good Common- 
wealths man,' he is popular, he is laborious ; if he undertake great workes and honourable atti- 
ons; he hath che name of generous, nob.e, and magnanimous :'yea, and divers occurrences there 
be, wherein raſhnefle it {ele and a contentious humour of emulation have a kind of grace, and be- 
come gaily we!] ſuch as be freſh and gallant youths ; but fora man of yeares, who during the ad- 
miniftration of the Common- weale, undertakerh theſe and ſuch like miniferies and commiſhors; 
namely, the letting co farmethe cuſtomes and revenues of the City, the charge of maintaining an 
haven, or keeping of the Market-place and Common Hall in order and reparation; over and be- 
fides, the embaſſies and voyages in forraine parts ro-Princes and Potentates. or the riding in poſt 
thither, to treat about no matter of neceſſity nor weighty affaires o! any importance, bur only to 
{aluce chem or makecourt unto them, or periorme ſome offices of courie and curtefie: In my con- 
ceit, and be ir ſpokenunto you my good friend, he isto be pirtied for it, and his caſe is rather la- 
mentablethancommendable, To others haply it may ſeeme an odious rroubleand a burdenſome 
matter. for him ſo to be employed ; for ſurely this is not an age wherein a man ſhould beencum- 
bred with any offices,bur ſuch as wherein there is dignity, grandeur, and repurarion, ſuch as that is, 
which your ſelte at this time do execute in Athens, to wit. the preſidence of the counſell or ſenate 
called -+reop2gus, and verily of that kind alſo is that dignity of being one of that honourable 
councell and aſſembly of the States, called Amphy&iones which your countrey hath conferred 
udon you by patent to hold all your life time, the labour belonging wherero is pleaſant, the 
paines eafe, and the travei| rollerable. Howbeirt 1 would not have an ancient perſon to range 
and hunt after theſe offices, nor to accept them, as demanding theſame, bur ro receive them by _ 
way. of retuſall, ſo as he may ſeeme to take them vo/ens nole»:5, not as meanes for ro be himſelte 


1n honour, bur as one that meant by his acception to grace and honour them, For ir is no ſhame 
as 
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as Tiberins Ceſar Was wont to ſay,formen above threeſcore years of age to reach forth their hand 
ro a Phyſician for to have their pulle felt ; bur rather to lirer h our their handsto the people, in 
raying them to give their voices or iuftrages with them 2t the eiection of Magitirates; torthis is a 
very vile and bajething : as Contrariwile there 15 1D this a certaine \enerable Majetty, and a dignity 
right honourable ; that when the countrey hath elected onetebe a Magiltrate,when they call up- 
on him and give atrendance at his doore, he ſhould then come down unto them out of his houte; 
with a kind of recipro- all honour of h1s part,a cheeretull countenance and courteous behaviourto 
the people againe to late embrace. weicome,and accept this their preſent, worthy indeed and be- 
ſeeming honourable old age. Semblably aiſo in ſome (0rt,an ancient man ought to uie his ſpeech in 
the congregation and atiembly of the people, not running ever andanon and leaping up irtothe 
pulpit or place of avdicn.e to make an oration unto the pcopie, nor ready alwates like as acock 
croweth againe when he heareth others, to counterchaunt ( as it were J to ail thoſe that makeany 
ſpee h. nor in falining upon them, and lirivirgtotake hold and vantage of their words, to unbridle 
the reveren.e that young men beare tow ard him, nor to breed in them by that meanes matter to ex* 
erciſe ard accvilome themieives indiſobedience and unwillingpefle to hear him : bur he mutt other- 
whiles ſeeme topaile by, and make ſemblance as though he ſaw and heard nothing, and give them 
leavealittie to braveit, to fiing out, and caſt up the head like a wanton young horle, neuther to be 
preſent amoyg,or to ſearch curiouſly into every thing that is done or ſaid, eipecially when thedan- 
ger is not great.nor a matter touching the latery of the Common-weale, nor any honourand repu- 
cation ; for there in ſuch cafes he ought not to tay untiil he be called, but co pur forth himſelfe and 
ro run even above the ordinary firength of his age, orelle it he be not able. to yeeld his body tobe 
led by hand and ſuſteined up by folks armes,yea and to be catried ina chaire 3 as the hiſtory doth re- 
port of Appivs Clandins,who having heard that the Senate of Rome aſter a grearfoughten held which 
King Pyrrþus had won of the Romans, inclined to accept of articles and capitulations tendingto a 
compolition and to peace,could not endure thar indignity nor containe himſeife,(blind though he 
were of both his eyes ) but would needs be carried through the commen place, even to the Senare 
houſe 3 and being entiedin upon his feet, he ftood inthe midlt of them all and taid, My Maſters, 
hitherto I have been grieved for the lofle of mineeye-(ight; in that I could nor ſee ; but now'I wiſh 
that 1 had loli the ule ailo of mine eares,and that I might not heare the ſhametull counſels and cour- 
ſes thar you take. belides the lewd exploits that you periorme: thenpartly by reproving them ſharply, 
and in part by hi- effe&uall reaſons and remon(irations exciting them he wrought ſo.that perſwaded 


_ were preſently to reſume armes for ro fight with Pyrrh as, tor the ſeigniory and Empire of /raty, 
An 


Solon at what time as the flatterers ot P:/ſtrarus wherewith he abuled the people of Athens, 
were openly detected and diſc overed,and thar ict appeared once that he aimed arnothing elſe bur to 
ofurpe tyranny over them.and when no mandurit make head again(t him andempeach or crofle his 
deſgnes, himlelfe alone bringing forth armour out of his houte, and laying che ame in the fireer 
before his very doores, cried with aloud voice unco the Cir1zens for to aide him ; which when Pi- 

(ftratus heard, he ſent vnto him {or to demand and know upon what aſſurance that he had, he durft 
eſobo'd asthus todo? Mary (quoth he) Ipreſume upon mine old age, Su h occurrences as theſe 

ſo neceſſary. do re-kindie and ler on fire againe old men,who were in m-nnerextin&and cleavedead 
before. provided, that there remained in them 2ny ſparke or breath at ail: but in other ſmaller occa- 
fons,an ancient perſonage ſhall do well and wilely to excuſe himſelfe otherwhiles, and refuſe baſe 
or vile miniſeries, wherein greater toile and paines growerth unto them that be employed therein, 
thanprofit and commodity doth accrue unto the parties tor whoſe ſake they be undertaken, Ir tal- 
leth our alſo ſomerimes,thar if he Ray untill he be called and ſought unto untill he be deſired, and 
that they ſend toſeek for him at his houſe, he ſhall win more credit and authority among his Ci- 
tizens by comming :mong them in the end at their requeſt : and ſay that he be preſent inplace, he 
ſhall be filent himielte for the moſi part and iuffer younger men to ſpeake, as being the judge of ci- 
villcontention and emnlation amongthem, provided alwaies that the ſame exceed not a certaine 
meane; for then he ſhall reprove them mildly, after a kind and loving ſortcur off all opinionative 
debates,all head-(trong opinions.91] opprobrions rermes and heat of choler. Now.inthe advices and 
opinione delivered of any matter in queltion. hi: part is rocomfort & encourage himtbhatcommeth 
ſhort of the poinr,nor reproving and blaming him ar all. bur ratherreaching him how todo berter 
againſt another rime.yea.and to praiſe him boldly who hath done well, and ſuffer his own ſelte wil- 
lingly ro take the wor'e ard be overcome. giving the place ro ſome many times, & not diſdainetobe 
over-matched and as by reaiſom:to the end that they may take the berrer heart and be more 
bold, and ready tr" -: out and (upply others intheir defeRts, and that with good words and faire 
lavguage, likeas that « {d N ſtor did in Homer: 

Of all the Gre:bs there is no man, 

Wye bl1ime theſe words or rammſay Cant 

But yet forſ: "th you [av not all, 

Nor come are tothe finiall. 

For why? you ſceme b»t youns by your viſage, 

Ana well my ſon you may be for your age, 


Ee 2 Moreover, 
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Moreover, this were more Civilly done, not to reprove and checke them openly nor in pub. 
like place, although ic be withour any great biting and nipping, which is enough to abate and ca 
down the courage of young men; bur rather apart and privately, eſpecially ſuch as be well fra- 
med and diſpoſed by nature co, government of Stare another day ; inliructing and leading them 
gently into the right way, ſerting betore their eyes ſome excellent layings, examples, and inyen. 
tions tending to policy, and inciting them alwaies to good and honetit enterpriſes, heartening 
and emboldening them by that meanes, that they may ſhey alively and lightlome ipirit, andeven 
at the beginning, making the people caſt a liking and loveunto them, and be more gentle and tra- 
&ab!e aiterwards : likeas itis the manner of thoſe, who when they teach young men to {1 and 
ride an horſe, bring them firſt one that 15 gentle and.eahe to be mounted upon ; now it perag- 
venture one of them at his firit entrance do faile and catch a tall, he muſt nor ler him lie alonz, and 
ſo breake the heart of a yourh for ever, bur lift him up and ſer him on his feer againe, yea, and 
give him comfortable = gracious words, Thus did Ariſtid:s n times palt by C:m0n, and {ne- 
fiphilus by T hemſtocles, whom the people ar the firſt could notabide and brooke, as having bur 
a bad name in the Ciry for their audaciouſneſs ard looſe lite ; and yerthele good men Rood their 
friends, brought them into credir, and mightily encouraged chem, Ir is reported alſo even of 
Demoſthenes himſelfe, that the firlt crime he came tothe barre, he luffered a diigrace, and was re- 
jeRed by the people, which he tooke to hearty and was wondroully diſmaied, untill iuchtime 
as an ancient and fatherly Citizen, one who had ſometime heard Pericles making 'orations co the 
people, tooke him by the hand, and laid unto him, Thar he reſembled Pericl:s for allthe world in 
ipeech and geliure, and that he did himſelfe great wrong upon ſuch an occahon to be taint-hear- 
ted andcalt downe. Semblably, - Exrrpides atter the ſame manner imboldned 7 imorhens the My- 
fician, who at his firſt comming upon the {tage was hifled out by the people, as one that by his 
novelties which he brought up, ſeemed to viol:te and breake the laws ot Muſick ; buthe wil- 
led him to be of good cheare for all that, ſaying, It would not be long after but he ſhould be able 
rodraw and lezd the whole Theater after him as he would, and have thepeople at his devouon, 
To be briete, like as theterme of time limited and appointed for the veſtall Virgins or Nuns vo- 
taries at Rowe, was divided into three parts: The firlt, ro learne that which pertained tothe Re- 
ligion; the ſecond, to praiſe ; and the third, to teachthe younger, And likewiſe,as in the City 
of Epheſusevery one ofthole maidens vowed to the ſervice of Diana, was at the beginning called 
Melliere, which is as much to ſay, as a Novice to be a Priefiefſe hereafter ; then Here, that is40 
ſay, a full Priefteſſe indeed ; and laſt of all, Pariere, which fignifieth one that had power to initiate 
and profeſle others in the ſame orders ; even ſo, he that is a perfect Politician and States-man. at 
the firlt is bur a learner and a queſtionilt ( as it were) todo his afts, and fo to commence in that 
profeſſion 3 bur in the end, heteacheth others, he is a regent over novices, and ſheweth them the 
ſecrets of policy, For to be a prefident and overſeer of othersthat try maſteries or combartes. is not 
to be a fenſer or champicn himſelte ; bur he that inſticuteth and trainerh a young manto publiſe 
affaires and matters of State, framing and fitting him for his countrey anotherday, in ſhewing him 
how 

To frame his words with comely grace, 
And deeds performe meet for his place, 
is a good andprofitable member of the Common-wealch,nort in a ſmall and baſe kind of ſervice, but 
in a miniſtery of great conſequence ; and to which eſpecially and principally, Lycurgas having given 
himſelfe and aimed at, accultomed young men even trom their infancy to obey and do reveren.eto 
everyelder, nolefle than to a ruler and law-giver, For in what regard elſe, and co what other 
purpoſe ſaid Lyſander ? That chere was no place in the world, where 1t was ſo honourable forro be 
old, as in Lacedemon, Was it becauſe.it waspermitred and lawtull there for elder perions more 
than for any other. to tillthe ground, to pur out money to ulury, to play at dice, being ſer together, 
and to keepe good fellowſhip, drinke merrily as they are cloſe at their game, andplayinghardat 
hazzard? I ſuppoſe neither you nor any manelſe will ſo ſay, Bur it was becaule all (nh, being after 
a ſort inplace of rulers, of fatherly governovrs and tutonrs over youth, have not a vigilant eye 
over the publike affaires only, bur a particular regard allo alwaiesto every action of young men,en- 
quiring and learning not ſleightly, and as it were paſſing by their whole demeanour, namely, how 
they exerciſe their bodies in publike place 3 how they play and diſpott themſelves ; what their diet 
is, and how they converſe and live together, ſhewing themſelves dread and terrible ro thoſethat 
do ill,but venerable and defirable to the good;for in truth young tolk alwaies obſerve and look after 
them,and to ſuch they make court ; for that ancient perſons do labour for to makethem betrer,and 
avgment the generoſity of their mind, without all envy, For thispaſhon, as ir beſeemerh'nortimeot 
mans age,howſoever in young men it beenticuled with a number of faire and honeſt names, towit, 
emulation. zeale, and defire of honour ; ſo in old men it is altogerher unſealonable, abſurd, rude; 
ſavage, unmanly, and baſe. And therefore aman of yeares, who is a politician, muſt be very tar 
off ftromthis humour of envy, and nor like unto old runt-trees or dodils, which repining as it were 
at others. do manifeRly hinder and take away the ſpring and growth of young poles and plants 
which come up under them,or grow neare about them: but contrariwiſe, he ought ro admirand 
receive them kindly, yea, and to offer himſelfe lovingly unto thoſe that make toward him, and 
beglad to ſort and converſe with him 3 ſuch he ought ro enforme, to direct, to dade and lead by 


the 
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the hand, yea,and to cheriſh and nouriſh them, n : . G 
wiſe ade nitiGns,but alſo in yee!ding unto chem che en dpve: | overs ructions, ſage counſels and 
oovernment,whereby they may grow unto ſome them honour 8 proud © EXICHE Fore Tmnnny Gf 
Charges and commiſſions which be nor hurrtull ro the Scare, bur Ladle yorws rivg them to thoſe 
mon people, Asfor others, which atthe firſt entry be mn ore ind ſh _ Ann 06mm to the com- 
cult, dangerousand hard to be atchieved ( like unto ſome medicine rey ome refiſtance, be difh- 
dognaw and wring the belly, or make the flomack fick ) and _ - Lo omom which preſently 
ſuerh long after 3 it 15 not o00d to put ſuch into young mens hands =s : b mgrmou and profit en- 
bargaines, ne yet to expolethem ray as they be and unacquainred, t "I eip taem rotuch hard 
and obloquies of the rude mulrirude, which1s hard ro a. leaked: b => ren wit excamations 
dergothe diſpleaſure and i1l-will of the peop'e forthe fats. ty ablik wt b he himſe'teis to un- 
ver {Ortro be more affectionate unto him, and berrer willing Arxran F let this will canſethe youn- 
vices, But over and beſides all chat hath been delivered a'read 7 thi _ CD all other ſer- 
to adminifter and governe the Common-wealth, lieth not oa i 'bear wor bong con =o 
Embaſlage, or in crying with a loud voice to an aſſembly, or 24 h aring an office, or goipgin 
like Orazions.co fare as if he were mad and onr of his yy | n t - Pulpit or Tribunall tor pub- 
tude,or in penning a number of Decrees, Acts, and EdiRs Fro = GR preaching ro the mulri- 
all policy and government doth conſiſt, like as the ima ine ufo; rb NG TIS 
thing elle, bur ro diſcourſe and di/pure in the {hooks at 'C dd darn ome 1 A 
alott in a chaire,and read leQtures at their houres our of their w—Y, erp philoopulcel oints 
norant of that civill adminiſtration and philoſophy whi.h ap Fo meane while be ig- 
a&ions, Forthis were all one,according to Dicearchus exifoat hould Ab eden —_ 
who ferched many tornes up and down Aponera _ wobb> _ lay, that they only walked, 
ſoot, or viſited theirfriends, Bur we mult thinke, that ware? Rix C went into the countrey on 
unto the profeſſion of Philoſophy: for Socyares Was not to b 7 k n gy ner very hike 
he cauſed ftooles and formes forto be made ready ro firupon = Sn rs Philofopher oalys when 
him down himtelfe ina chaire, or when he obſerved cid © oo ” rg or whenhe ſare 
or of walking in the {chooles, which were appointed 6s KA FR meas. lecture, of diſparation, 
"Iſo ctherwhlles: when be way a his game and ply! ecit felfol uc =_ = familiar followers ; bur 
was in warfare or inthe campe with ſome, bargaining aae-ort wy — edranke and eat, when he 
when he ao by pr on, and eventhen, when as he Take thi cup of block fr bis wk nb 
vine taught and proved plainly before, cha j 1] ef : \s pOUon » na- 
accident.and Nene yin 11 7/Aronia ure: —_—_—_—— _ - all emi inevery occaſion and 
account of civill govertiment 3 namely, to thinkethar Arte ie if rr dorrdla yy _— make 
Kg 1107 pe aces either when _— Geherals of Armies «rl pe ned farm Rake 
to lead the people after them with their eloquen| vp : —_— tney ie 
among them, * fl:rter and infinuate into Cover our of Gi fi DONT IIS 
ſome charge and office, and do that which they do com elled by f or oftentation, or elſe execure 
ood and true politician indeed, who afteRterh his Ciri —_ dare: Whereas contrarivviſe, a 
hoedall regard ofthe weale-pittike, akbough he Minors v_y his Countrey, hath a care and 
the royall mantle of eſtate upon him, yet he 1s daily dhe Auberydcoyarrfogrs, nu 9s 
of publike aftaires, inciting and exhorting to ation x the: ns. loyed inthe adminiſtration 
unskilfull and wanting, affilting as many as come to hi 5 le that are Iufhcient, in(tructiog ſuch as be 
renand about topradlice miſchieſe oo m tor counlell, rechiming chem who are ill-gt- 
COINS » confirming and encouraging thoſe who be well mi 
ſhewing evidently in effect, and not for tormeand faſhion, t| + 6 bg well entntiens ang 
the good of the State : not becauſe there 1s togrow wars" pad nd very 6 whe IAG mp” 
thathe is called by name togofirlt into the Theater way any intereſt - him or his,or 1n fegard 
ſeqppyy of counſell or otherwile by way of recreation, as if he comaaditle _ = mae vu 
orto heare ſoiie pleaſant muſick when he is there ; "AL came thicher to ſee plaies and games, 
« fonally,yer to be there in ſpirit and advice 3 and af be % crariwiſe, when he cannor be pre ew 
to approve {cme things well done, and to ſh bit * 1ath intelligence of the proceedingsthere, 
Ariſtides the Athenian, nor Cato che Roman og __ te diſpleaſed in other things, For neither 
they ceaſed noe for allthac, during their ma | - in p _ many times of chiefe government, yet 
Countries. And Epaminondas atchieved (1 muſt x; wo me ernhge thegood and ſervice of cheir 
whiles he was Captaine Generall for Beoria ; howbeir. re B Yee arr toes: =- _ _— 
was neither Generall.nor i ws » ONE Act Trnere 15 reported © is, when he 
ons Coles ny ee EE 
regiment ſo far into a diffcutr place, and a ground x f mars od Thebes had engaged a battalion OT 
gel ſore upon them 1o violently, that they were i ; _ liſadvantage,whereby the enemies Char- 
inthe fore-tront among the footmen hy , ied paige = Am to be defeared;he being 
ſed all the trouble and affcighr of the at vilyarmed, was called back.and at his firft comming appea« 
afterwards he ſet in order ard arrs ed ys and put them in aſſured hope with his very preſence : 
and wereinconfniion, delivered 6 - og tags that ſquadron which had broken their rankes 
head againe uponthe enemies, whoh eaſily our of this ſtreight and difficult paſſage, and made 
tetved "AIG hen 4rg the Ki mare ty ne daunted, that they changed their minds and 
ready- rofight with his enemies in- 4 4 Leckiumonlens Tail bis Arty WHINE SI 
Arcadia, there was one ancient Spartan cried aloud onto 
Ee 3 him, 
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him,and ſaid, My Lord, you-thinke to remedy one miſchiefe by another: (giving him thereby to un- 
deritand, that his meanipg was by this preſent and unſeaſonable forwardnefle of his, in giving ba. 
rell unto the enemy, for to ſalve and cure (as it were ) his former ſpeedy retreat and departure from 
the ſiege beforethe City Argos, according as Thucydides ye in his ſtory ) which when Ag; 
heard, he gave credit unto the man, retired preſently, butatterwards he had the victory, This 4gis 
cauſed his chaire of eltate to beler every day before his palace gate,and many times the Ephori wouid 
riſe from their Conlittory,and repaire unto him thither,for to aske his advice, and conſult with him 
about the affaires of greateſt importance 3 tor he ſeemed to be a man of greatreach, and isre- 
nowned in the hiſtories for a moſt wiſe and ſage Prince, And therefore upon atime, after that the 
ſrengrh of his body was utterly decayed, in ſuch forr as for the molt part of theday he kept his bed 
and (tired not forth 3 when the Ephors ſent unto him and requeſted rhar he would give them meer- 
ting inthe Common Hall of the City,he aroſe our of his bed,and firained himlelte ro walk thither ; 
but when he was gone a pretty way with much paine and difficulty, he chanced to meer with cer- 
tainelictle boies in the ſtreet, and demanded of them, whether they knew any thing more power. 
full chen the neceſſity ro obey their maſter? and when they anſwered No, he made this account,that 
his impotency ought to be the end and limit of his obeiſance, and ſo returned back immediately ro 
his own houſe, For ſurely,ones good will ought not to ſhrinke before his power; bur when might 
faileth, the good will would nor be forced further, Cerrtes, it is reported that Scipio both in war 
abroad.and allo incivill affaires at home,uſed the counſell of Caixs Lelixs, inſomuch as ſome there 
were,who gave out & ſaid, that of all thoſe noble exploits Scipio was the ator but Lelizs the author, 
And Cicero himſelfe contefſerth, that in the bravelt and moſt honourable counſels which he exploited 
during his conſulſhip,by the meanes whereof he ſaved his countrey,he conſulted with Publius Nigi- 
dixs the Philoſopher. So that wemay conclude,that inmany kinds of government and publike fun- 
ions, there is nothing that impeacheth and hindererh old men, but that they may well enough 
ſhew their ſervice to the Common-wealth, uf not in the belt ſimply, yer ingood words,fage coun- 
ſelh liberry,and authority of franke ſpeech,and carefull regard,according as the Poets ſay: tor they 
be not our feet, nor our hands, nor yet our whole body and the ſtrength thereof, which are the 
members and goeds only of the Common-weale ; bur firit and principally, the ſoule and the bean- 
ries thereof,ro wit, juſtice, temperance,and prudence ; which if they come {lowly and latero their 
perfe&ion, it were abſurd and to no purpoſe, that men ſhould enjoy houſe,land,and all other goods 
and heritages, and ſhould not themſelves procure ſome profit and commodity to their common 
Countrey, by reaſon of theirlovg time, which bereaverh them notſo much of (irengrh ablefor to 
execute outward miniſteries, as it addeth ſufficiency of thoſe faculties which are requiſite for rule 
and command. Loe, what the reaſon was that they pourtraied thole Hermes, that isto (ay, the ta 
tues of Mercury, in yeares, without either hands or feer; howbeit, having their naturall parts 
oops and ſtiffe ; giving us thereby covertly to underttand, thar we have leaſt need of old mens |a- 

ur and corporal travell, ſo that their words be active, and their ſpeeches full of ſeed and fruirtull, 
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T be Apophthegmes or notable Sayings of Kings, Princes, 
and Great Captaines. 


The Summary: 


F (hggch be the figne and lively pittnre of the mind, as it is indeed, a man may judge by theſe Apoph- 
thegmesor notable Sayings,and collefted here together,how excellent in feats of armes,in politike povern- 
mentor otherwiſe particularly theſe perſonages were, who are here repreſented unto us; like as ſome ſpeciall” 
alts enterlaced among their ſayings do alſo ſhew, Two ſorts of people there be who abuſe the fruit that 
good men might draw out of the conſideration and reading of theſe diſcourſes. The one be certaine glorious 
perſons,who upon a vaine deſire of outward ſhew, andtobe ſeen, and for no other intent, following Kſoys 
crow rimthemſelues with the plumes and feathers of others: theſe have gotten together a heape and ſtore- 
houſe as it were of wiſe ſayings from ancients,in oldtrmeywhereby they might be confpicuons,and ſceme to be 
of ſome valoyr and reputation among thoſe who have not wit enough to ſee into them, and know what they 
are, Thr other are hypocrites, who having aloathſome ſtinks and bitter gall inthe heart pretend ſweetneſſt 
and hony at the end of their tongue,and all to ſeduce their neighbowrs, or rather. to deceive their own ſelves) 
for that they have never any regard of their own duty. | 
But here in this diſcourſe there is to be ſeen nothing effeftedgnothing borrowed from others, nor far fet, 
but there is repreſented unto us acertaine open,ſimple, and admirable nature in this drver ſity of graveyplea- 
ſant,and learned fpeeches, wherein ſweerneſſe 15 mingledwith profit, for to fit all perſons, and to be aptly ap" 
plied unto their manners and behaviour,of what calling and degree ſoever they be in the world, Itemghere- 
in are repreſented atts proceeding from great wit, deepe reach, and high conceit,of walour,of equity, mo* 
defty, good drſpofition, and ſingular carriage in the whole courſe and management of mans life: the which 
art 
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-d and manif:ſted unto us tothisend, that the wiſdome and bo;mty of the Almighty might (+ 
even etter 4 ery, that he hath vouchſafecd ſuch ornaments to publike States, for to EIS el 
rphold mans life amidſt thoſe confuſions which were brought into the world by occaſion of fin, Moreover, 
this firſt colletion may well be drvided into five principal parts,wherof,The fiſt containeth the notable ſay- 
ings and deeds of the Kings of Perha, and other ſtrange nations. The eres the governonrs and poten- 
tates of Sicily, Thethird of the Macedonian Kings, and namel;, of Alexander the Great and bis [eveef - 
ſours, The fourt h of the great Lords and Captames of Greece,to wit, Athenians, Lacedemonians,and The- 
bans.The firſt and 1. ſt of the ancient Cptains and Conſulsgogether with the two firſt Emperours of Rome, 

As touching the profit that all ſorts of perſons may g ther hereout tt is ineft imableyby reaſon of the good- 
ly in ſtrutt ions that theſe atts and words ſo ſententions,and for their brevity ſo eaſfie to be remembred,qdo af- 
ford: the ſubſtance whereof isto reclaime us from vice, and tobring us into the way of vertue 3 the which 
we ought fl much the more to love and eſteeme, in this preat light which is preſentedto us in theſe Liſt daies , 
when as we do ſee that thoſe perſons who were overwhelmed mm ſuch ignorance of the ſaveraigne geod in- 
deed, have neverthele ſſc,done (o wellzand ſpoken tothe purpoſe amidſt that darkneſſ +, and at randome, I do 
not deny but there be ſome trails ſavouring of ambition and other paſſions.4s extravagant as it, ſowedhere 
and there among theſe gatherings: but an eaſie matter it will be to diſcerne them, yea, and to make uſe of 
them alſo as well as of the r/ ſt,referring all to therr right uſage 3 namely,to be furniſhed with ſuch ſpeeches 
without v4ine cſtemt ation, for the £26 of our neighbour, and tofollow that which is therein commendable 
in divers ſorts,and all to frame an faſhion us more and more to every good duty, I have entred inthe mar- 
gine ſome part of the artificiall framing of ſuch ſentences, not generally throughout 3 for wordsthere be that 
many times have divers ſenſes; but end:avonred I have toſet the Reader ina certaine courſe and trainethat 
he may be ableto ſound the matter to the verybottome, and in this colleftion to apply that fitly to his own 
uſe and pur poſe which he findeth meet for his own inſtruftion, 
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of no lefle magnanimity and royall bounty to take in good worth, and to receive with 
oracious countenance, ſmall preſents, thantogive great rewards : and therefore upon a 
time as he paſſed by che way in progrefſe, when a poore and fimple man who got his li- 
ving by thetweat of his brows, and his hand-labour, ting nothing elſe to give, offered him 
water which he had ladenourt of therunning river with both his hands, he curteouſly accepred 
it with 2 light/omeand ſmiling countenance, ———— orace of rhe gift, not accordingto the 
valour and worth of the thing, bucthe good will of thegiver, And to the like purpoſe Lycur- 
£#s ordained in the City of Sparta, ſacrifices of the leaſt coft that might be: To rhe end ( quorh 
he ) that the Citizens might have meanes ar all times, and in every place, to honour the gods 
readily and ateaſe, with ſuch things as they had at hand, And theretore fince that (moſt gtacions 
Prince ) with the like mind and incention I render unto your Highnefle theſe ſmall preſents and to- 
kens, even the molt common firſt fruits ( as I may ſo fay ) gathered from Philoſophy ; I beſeech 
you to receive together with my good affeRion the profit and uſe' of rheſe worthy avd memo- 
rable ſayings which I have collected for your ſake: for that they may ferve yon in good ftead, 
co know the nature,diſpolition and manners of great perſonages who lived in times paſt, confide- 
ring thao oftentimes they appeare better and are diſcovered more clearely by their wordsthanby 
their deeds, True it is that inanother worke I have compiled the lives of the moſt noble and fa- 
mous perſonages, as wel! for feats of armes, as for countell, ro wit,Capraines, Law-givers, Kings, 
and Emperours.chat eier were amonrgthe Romans and the Greeks : bur inthe greater parts of their 
acts, Fortune is intermingled among and hath her place ; whereas in the ſpeeches and ſentences 
which they havedelivered, and the anſwers by them made ar the very time of their a&s, their paſ- 
fons, thar accidentsand occurrences ot Fortune, a man may perceive moſt purely ( as ir were ) 
inſo many mircours, what their thoughts were, and how the hearts of every onefto 
And verily one Sr.29919e5 a Gentleman of Perſia, when ſome marvelled at him rhat his enterpri- 
ſes iped no berter. and had no more fortrnate ſucceſle, conhdering that his ſpeeches wereſo wile, 
anſwered unto them in this marner : Becauſe ( quoth he ) I am my ſelfe maſter of my words, 
bur of my ations, Fortune, and the King together, Now 1n that other Volume of Lives afore- 
aid, the excellent ſayings of thoſe renowned perſons be joyned with the narration of their deeds 
written at Jarge ſo that they require a man of great leiſure, and one that will take a in 
reading and hearing the ſame : but as for this booke, wherein their words are gathered and 
comprehended cogether by them(elves, as the very ſcantillons ( as I may ſo ſay ) and ſeeds ex- 
tracted apart from their lives, and yet teſtifying of rhe ſame ; the reading thereof, in m conceir, 
wil' not hinderthe reſt of your affaires, nor rake up any time due thereto, conſidering that in few 
"_ you ſhall chere ſee the nature of many memorable perſops lively deſcnibed and depain- 
red, 
The Perhans love them moſt who are hawke-noſed, and efteeme them ro be beſt a} 
an 


( Rtaxerxes King of Perſia (O moſt mighty Emperour Ceſty Traj inns ) eſteemed it an act 
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Nocablefay- and why 10 ? Becauſe Cyr4,0ne of their Kings whom they affe&ed moſt, had a noſe of that faſhi- 
xorofthe on, This noble King Cyrus was wont to ſay, (a) That they who would not do good unto them. 
thergreas ſerves Were conltrained to benefit others, 1r was a ſpeech of his alſo, (6) That it appertained ry 
—_ ofPer- one by right forto command and rule, unlefle they were better than thole whom they ruled, A. 
a Men ould gaine,when the Perſians were minded to change their country, being hard, rough, andhilly.and to 
po: thinke {nhabite another that was mild,plaine, and champaine,he wou!d not permit them to ro do (c)ſay. 
themſelves. ing : That like as the ſeeds of plants 3 ſo thelives of men became ſucable to the places and regions, 
oe galt7 wherethe one were ſowed,and the other lived, : | 
Prince. Darius the father of Xerxes in praiſe of himſelfe,uſed to ſay, (4) That in bartels and perils of wax 
put na he became evermore wiſer, And one yeare having taxed and ſer down certaine payments and ſub. 
delights and fjdies which he would have to be levied of his ſubjects, he tent for the principall men of every Prg. 
in prolper”'. vince under his dominions, and*demanded of them, if thoſerribures which he impoled were any 
wi men thing grievous untothe people orno ? And when they anſwered, that they bare the tame bur ip- 
--oagrate an differently 3 (e) he gave order that none ſhould be charged bur with the one halfe o! the forelaid ex. 
eagood ations, Oneday whenhe had opened a Pomgranate, which was (in truth) a very faire and goodly 
rear exator- SFeat apple 3 one ofthoſe who were about him asked him, Whar thing it was whereot he deiunedro 
fThe gcedli- haye as many as were kernels inthe laid Pomgranate? ( f ) Mary ( quoth he ) of ſuch men as Z,. 
uy > won ogg prrus, Now this Zopyrns was a brave man of war anda faithtull friend, who having himlelfe whip- 
his faichfull ped his own body and mangled it with many ({|ripes, and beſides cuc oft his own noſe, -and cropt 
oy his own eares; by this device and (iratagem to beguiled and overwrought the Babylonians, that 
tors. rhey committed unto him the government of their City, which atterwards he betraied and delive- 
redinto the hands of Darizs : whereupon many a time aiterwards he gave out and ſaid, Thathe 
would chooſerather to have Zopyrus whole and ſound of all his limbs, chan wina hundred ſuch Ci- 
ties as Babylon, Queen Semrram:s having cauled her own Sepulcre to be made, gave orderthart rhis 
Inſcription ſhould be engraven vpon It: What King ſoever hath need of money, let him demoliſh this 
monun ent,and he ſhall find within it treaſure as much as le deſireth, Now this Darins having opened 
the ſaid ſepulchre, could meer neither with filver norgold there; bur inſtead thereof helight upon 
gAwiſc ſens other letters written to rhis effe&t 3 (eg ) If thou hadſt not been a wicked man and of inſatiable UVaricey 
the unfatiaz thou worldſt never have ſtirred and diſquieted the graves and monuments of the dead, 
ble avariceot 4; exes,brother of Xerxesthe lon of Darixs, making claime to the Kingdome of Perſ6a againſt 
grearverions, } ;: brother,came down our of the Province BaFriana,where he had kept his refian:e; and unto him 
as} "oO brother ſent before certain preſents ro meet him upon the way, willing the meſlengers who 
loveand ſhouldtender them unto him to deliver theſe words withall: ( þ ) Thy brother Yerxcs honoureth 
kiadacls., thee for this time with theſe preſents; hyp he aſſurerh thee, thatif he be once declared and proclai- 
med King,thou ſhalr be che greateſt manyn the wholeRealme next under him, And invery truth 
whenas Xerxes was adjudged to be King, *Arimenes was the firlt who did homage unto him, and 
pur the royall Diadem about his head; and ſemblably the King his brother made him the ſecond per- 
ſon in honour and authority,and next to him inthe Realme. This Prince Xer-ves before named.ca- 
king great diſpleaſure and indignation againſt the Babylonians, for that they were revolted and did 
—_— reball; aſter he had ſubdued them againe, and brought them under his obedien:e, (:)forbadthem 
andrepreis ECxpreſly to beare armes any more 3 but he commanded them ro dance, to (ing,to play upon the flute 
murinous nd hautboies.to keep harlots,to haunt taverns, and to weare their garments looſe, fitting full, and 
ſpreading large, When there were brought him certain dried figs out of the countrey of Arricato be 
k Smaltmar» jo]d,he 1aid, (k,) That he would nor ear any of them untill he had conquered the land which bare 
_— them, Havirg ſurprized and apprehended certaine ſpies of rhe Greeke nation within his Campe, 
rogrexic'®» he did them no (/)hurt or dilplealure at all ; bur after he had cauled them to lee in what ſecurity his 
to aman'? army and campe ſtood, he permitted them to returne and go their waies in peace, 
enemies. Artaxerxesthe ſon of Xerxes, he who was lurnamed Longhand, becauſe he had cne hand longer 
mA wy thanthe other,uſed to ſay,That it was a more princely (--)and royall property to purto thanto take 
nlebelcemeth away : he was the firſt that gave thoſe leave who hunted with him, to Rxikea wild beal} (») firſt, if 
wbeluperior Hey Could and were ſo diſpoſed 3 he it wasalſo who ordained for thoſe his Nobles and Lords who 
in all things. had offendedand broken their allegiance this puniſhment: that ( whereas betore time the manner 
ofrominy. Was tO ſcourge their bodies) now they ſhould C ripped indeed our of their apparell, (o) and their 
agrearpu- Cloaths be beaten and whipped for them ; and whereas before they were wont to havethe haires 
one of their headsplucked up bythe roots, now their turbants orcopped caps only which they wore 
ſhould be raken from them,and ſo to Rand bare-headed for a time, A chamberlaine he had, named 
p Mefe danger Saribarzanes, Who ſued unto him for a thing which was neither juſt nor reaſonableto be gramed; 
Princetolofe and being advertized that he followed this ſute in the behalte and favour of another, who had pro- 
+ kicown pri- miſed him 30000, Perſian Crowns, called Dariques, he commanded his Treaſurer to bring him thirty 
than to break thouſand Driques,and when he gave them unto the ſaid chamberlaine: (p)Here(quoth he)Satibar- 
the - w;and zanes, take this money at my hand, forthe departure from ſo much treature will not make me poo- 
qThe hope of xer, but if Toranred thy requeſt I ſhould be more unjuſt, 


prexnets m#- * Cyrusthe younger. for to more and ſollicite the Lacedzmonians roenter into a league and make 


Ipeake an alliance with him, ſaid of himfelfe : (4)That he had an heart more weighty and ſubſtanciall than his 
prom! ce wonl-e 


Ne of them- PFOTher King Artaxerxcs ;thathe dranke more irong wx 7 without water, and bare it better 
lelyes. chanhe : as torhim when he rcde a hunting, he could hard] 


y hold himſelfe upon his horſe-backe, 


and 
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andin time of danger cou:d not well fit upon his throne; and to draw them on,for to ſend unto him 
auxiliary ſouldiers ; he promiſed to as many as came ontoot for to belioy horſes upon them, and 
to thoſe who had horſes, for to mountthem upon chariots, to thoſe who were poſlefied of-lands 
and renements, hepromiſed to give villages ; and them who had villages of their own. he would 


make Lords of Cities; and as tor gold and þlver they ſhould have ic at his hands by weight and 
mealure,and not by tale and number, ; 

Artaxerxes the brother of this younger Cyr, and who {or his f.ngularmemory was ſurnamed 
Mxcmon, not only gave tree acceſle and audience to all ſurers and thoie who had any thing to do 
with him, bur (r4 that (which 1s more) commanded his lawfull wedded wife to rake away rhe rich 
hangings and curtaines that covered herchariot,to theend that whoſoever would, might havethe 
full ight both of him and her,and ſpeake with them upon the way, When a poore- peaſant of the 
countrey preſented unto him a faire apple orcoſtard of exceeding bignefle, he received it witha 
cheerefull countenance,and ſaidy(ſ) By Mith: a i.e, the tun that ſhineth, (and that was the Perſians 
oath)this man(I ſuppole verily )it he mighr be puc in truſt,were ab'e ro make a great City of a ſmall, 
Upon atime when he was put to flighr,and all his baggage caniacked,and provifion lott, infomnch as 


- for want of other viands.he was faine toeate a few dry tigsand bar.y bread: (r) Oh'what a deale of & great 


pleaſure have I miſſed hererofore,andnever ſo much as oncetalted, 

' Paryſatis the morher of Cyr the younger,and Artaxerxes,uſed commonly to ſay, That whoſo- 
ever would ſpeake freely ard make remontircances unto a King.(#) ovght ro ute filken words, that is 
ro ſay, theſweerelt and molt pleaſant chat could be found, 

© Orontes, ſonin law'to King Ariaxerxes, by marriage wit" his danghter, being upon the Kings 


wrathfull diſpleaſure condemned,and deprived of his ettare, ſaid, That the (x) minions of Kings and y* 


} 


Princes reſembled very proper;y the fingers of tho!e that counced by Arithmeri. k ; for like as rhey 
make a finger ſometime ro (tand for one,and another while for tenrhouſand ; even fo thoſe who be 


abour Princes at one time can do all at once.and another time againe as little or rather juſt nothing, ks 
againſt Alexinder the Grear,when | 


Memnon, a certaine great Captaine,who under Darius watr 
one of his mer-enary ſauldiers came into his preſence and ſpake all the villanous'and opprobrious 
words that he could deviſe in moſt reviling manner again{t King Alexa»der ; ſmoce him on the 
head with his launce,and ſaid, ( y ) Sirrha, I pay thee thy wages for to fight againſt  lexazder, and 
not to revile and miſcall him. : | 

The Kings of Expt according to an aticientlaw and ordinance of rheir countrey, cauſed the 
Judges to be (worne when they were entalled in heir offices ; (z) that, howſcerer the King com- 
mandedrhem todo injultice,yerthey ſhonld notdo ir for alltheic commandement, 

During thetime of the Trojan war, there was a King of Thrace named Polrys, unto whom as 
well the Greeks as the Trojans ſent Embaſſadors to haveaide from him: (a) unto whom he anſwe- 
red that his advice was, That Pay; would renderand deliver Helena, and thar inflead of her alone, 
they ſhould have of him cwo faire Ladies, 

Teres the father of (6) Sitalces uſedto ſay, That whenſoever he was at reft and made no wars,he 
though himſelfe ro differ nothing ar all from his horſe-keepers and eſquires of the Rable, 

Cotys unto one who had preſented him with aLibard, gave a Lionforir, This Prince bei 
nature hafty and angry, and ready to ? oper his houſho.d ſervants extremely; if they did amifle and 
faulced in their ſervice : when a friend of his in whoſe howe he lodged, had beſtowed a preſentup- 


on him of many e2rrhen veſſels exceeding five thin.and eafieto be bur, bur ſingulatly well and arti- | 


fictally made,with divers prints emboſſed and wrought upon them molt daintily, be gave again unto 
this hoſt of his other rich gifts of great prize, (c ) bur all the ſaid earthenplare he brake every piece 
into ſhivers preſently. for teare left upon ſudden firs of choller he ſhould chaſtice his ſervitors too 
ſore whenſoever it hapned rhatthey brake any of them, 

Hdathyrſus a King of the Taitarians, againſt whom King Darms led bis Army, perſwaded with 
theLords and Porenates of the Paxonians.to breake down that bridge which Dar:#s had cauſed to 
be made over the river Dozow for to paſſe into their countrey, rothe end thatby ſo doing they 
might bedeliveredfrom all ſervitude 3 which when they would not do in regard of their fealcy un- 
to Darixs which they reſolved to obſerve and keep, (4) hecalled them, kind and good flaues, who 
had not the mindand heart to bedelivered andier free from bondage, 

Areas a King of the Scythians wrote thusunto Ph:lip King of Maced»ny: Thou ruleſt over the 
Macedonians who can «kill only to fight and conquer men, (e) bur 1 command the Scythians who 
know how to vanquiſh both hunger and thirſt, And as he was ( f ) rubbing and curryirg his horie 


with his owne hands, heasked the Embaſſadors of King Philip whether their Lord and Maſter did ,Qa 


ſo at home ? Having ina certaine skirmith taken priſoner 1ſmenias that excellent Mirfitell, he com- 
manded him to play on the flute before him : now when all that were preſent wondered at his fin- 


gular muſicke, he {ware a great oath that he tooke morepleaſure to heare a horie neigh, than him thane 


play, 
Scilurys\eavitg foureſcorechildren al 
ſed a bundle of Javelings or ſheafe of d 
dren one after another preſented ir, 
each of them had put his frengrh to i 
or javelin apart oneby one, and ſo b 


| males behind him ; when he was at the point otdeath,cau- 
arts to be brought unto him, and ro every one of his chil- 
commanding them to do their beſt for ro breake ic : now when 
tin vaine and could nor do the deed. himſelferooke every darc 
nrſt them with facility ; (g) teaching themby this fimilirnde, 
that 
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that in holding joynt!y togerher they ſhould.continue ſtrong and invm.ible;bur itthey were divided 
and encred into quarrels one againit another,they ſhould find themtelves feeble and eaiie to be over- 


come, 
The Ty'ants G-lon the Tyrant, after he had defeated the Carthaginians neare to the City Himera, when he 


ef \C'Y) madepea.e with them,capitulated amoyg other arricies of treaty : Thatthey ſhould no more ſacri- 
k VVar quphe fi & any infants to Satwrae, Helead the Syracuhans ofrentimes into the fie!ds,as well for to (h) eare 


tomantane the oroundg1oW. and plant,as to wattare, to the end that their lands being tilled, ſhovld be of more 


husband : . . 
dart Valuc-and theythem elves for want of worke and travell might not grow worle and worle, Upon 


idcuch. =arime he exacted certaine ſums of money of the Citizens, and when they began to murine abour 
thep:yment of it, he ſaid unto them, that his intent was to repay it back againe 3 and io intruth 
iAgool after the War was<ndcd (5) te ſatisfied every penny thereof, Art a certaine teali there was anhary 


nnce w 1 . 
marefired brovght and givento all the guelts-one atter another as they fate at the table, for to play thereup- 


his 1®» onand ting vntoit according to the culiome of the place: now when every one beſides had takenit 


NO mewkar in hand as it came round about and had framed themſelves to play and fing in their turne, bealone 


ot his ow" = commanded ( & )) that his horſe ſhould be boughtunto him, and then he mounted and vaulted up- 
Nan ado ON him eaſiy,and with nimbleneſle, 


them Hers who was the Tyrant or Soveraigne Ruler of Sarocoſo next after Gelox,commonly ſaid That 


x þ thoſe who ſpake unto him their minds (/) trankly and freely, troubled and importuned him never a 


zed before whit; but whoſoever revealed any ipeech of his that he had delivered unto them in fecrer, did 


—— rong not to him only,(-»)butzo thoſe allo unto whom they uttered the ſame: for that ordinarily 


IP-incevare ye hate both che reporters, as alſo the hearers of that which we would not have to be known, 


fruk ipeech. There was one upon atime reproached him for his (tinking breath, whereupon hechid his wite,be- 
GHOST cauie ſhe had never told him of that infirmity : bur ſhe antwered the matter thus and ſaid: (m1 
to be revea- had thought that all mens breath had io ſcepted, Xenophanes a Colophonian borne, complained 
led. _ on eunto him of hispoverty ſaying,Thar his ſtate was ſo meanethat he was not able ro maintaine 
m $tmpl-cicy : nxt Ts ; 

an! m deity and findtwo houſhold ſervitors under him:why(quoth he?) Homer whom you reprove & find ſuch 
beſecweth F211 't withall, dead as he is, nouriſheth more thanten thouland, He fer a round ine upon () Ep: 
worncn, h . . RET . 

n Laſciviou charmas the comi all Poets head, for that inthe. preſence of his wiſe, he had ſpoken certaine un- 
Poesarero ſeemely and diſhoneſt words, 

D:ony/iu« the elder, when as he with other Oratours were to make orations unto the people, 
caſt lots for certaine letters to know in what order they ſhould ſpeake, and che letter which fel to 
him was M, one that {to6d by ſaid, This letter D:ony is Randeth for wogoroyers, which hgnifieth as 

o Thetarning mn h 2s, Thou ſhalt prate and talke like a toole ; Nay rather (quorh he) it importeth (9s) worey- 
Co how I ſhallbe a Monatch : and verily he had no ſooner made'his ſpeech, butthe people of Syr.cu- 
gen {4 chole him for the Captaine Generall. Now when at the beginning of his Tyranny or dominion, 
—————— Syracuſians in an inturre&tion, held him beſieged within his Caſtte, his friends perſwaded with 
him that voluntarily he would reſ:gne up and give over this violent and Lordly rule over the. peo- 

ple. unlefle he minded to be taken capti:e. and ſodye afterwards an ignominious and ſhamefull 

death : but he ſecipg by chance a Beefe knocked down by a butcher, and obſer. ing, that at chefirt 

> Aſmallmz- blow the beaſt fell pretently Garke dead : ( p) Now turely (quorh he ) were it nora grear dilplea- 
= doth co» ſure, that for the feare of death which is ſo quickly done and diſpatched, I ſhould forgoſo goodiy 
birious per- ard ſo great a ſeigniory ? Being advertiſed that his own ſon, unto whom he was to leave his domi- 
fon intusre- non, had forced and abuſed a certaine Burgeſles wife of that City, he demanded of him in great 
PH choler, and faid, Wharact haſt thou ever ſeen me do like unto it ? The young man aniwered, 
qThe higheſt Sir. may it pleaſe you to conſider, that you never had atyrant to your father: (q) No more (quoth 
xc: ®- he) againe readily unto him, ſhalt thou ever have aſon to be tyrant after thee, if you mend not 
adulreries, theſe manners andgive not overſuch lewd courſes, Another time being gone to viht his ſon at his 
rope = houſe and ſeeing there faire cvpbords of plare richly turniſhed with many cups and bowles both of 
rages, gold and iilver, he ſaid aloud unto him, There 1s no jot 1n thee of an abſolute Lord or Prince, 
(r) who of ſogreata quantity of filverand golden peeces which thou haſt received of me, haſt not 
and fparing yer made one {ure friend to thy ſe'fe, He required of the Syracuſians upon a time a certaine ſum of 
vetcceth 9 money, whereat they murmured and complained. beſeeching him to ſparethem, ard bold themer- 
hav* need of Cl1/ed. ſaying moreover that they hd it not : whereupon he exacted of them as much more againe, 
+ a5 ag and ſo pro. ceded unto a third levy, and this he pra&tiſed twice or thrice one after another : now 
when he had continued thus laying more taxes (1!|upon them, he might underſtand and hearegthac 

OR they made no more reckoning of him any longer .ut langhed and ſcoffed at him openly as they wal- 
morerol-eſe, ked yp and down in the market place ; then he gave. commandement to his officers and receivers to 
. —_— preſſe them no further with new impoſitions: ( ſ) For it 1s a ſign ( quoth he) that now they have 
quier- nothing indeed,when they make no more account of us. His mother being now tar ſept in yeares 
ws 0a we and paſt the ordinary time of marriage,would nevertheleſle in ail the haſte be wedded ro a certaine 
—_— proper and well-favoured young man 3 wherenpon Dionyſus came unto her, and ſaid (:) Wellmay 
iTvr>s 2p. 1K be in onr power mother to violate the Laws of the Ciry Syracuſa, bur to breake the Lays of na- 
pr v-of mil- tyre we may not, Whereas all other malefa&ors and tranſgreſſors he uſed to puniſh with ſeverity 
cedenas ie Md rigonr, he would evermore ( « ) ſpare and pardon theſe night-walkers, and who uſed to rifle 


—_— = folk. and tripthem our of their apparel| whom they light upon 1N the fireets ; which he did tothis 
ran 1 . . 2 . 
lace, end; that the Syracuſians by this meanes ſhould give overFealting, reſorting one to another, 4 


keeping 
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keeping company by night-rime, There was once aftranger who promiſed unto hin with aloud 

voice, that he would reach him apart and in ſecret how he migtic come before hahdto thekhow- 

ledge of thoſe who meant to con!pire or plot and practice againſt him : Dion jth was very parneft 

With the man, and defired him to tell him how ? The other comming writ im” ſpake fottly,and 

{aid, Give me onetalenr of filver, ro ctheend that it may appeareunto thoſe of Syac:ſa, that you 

have learned of me the matkes and Fgnes whereby roditcorer rhoſe who ſhal: hereafter conſpire 

2gainſt you ; the which he did indeed, and (x) gare him ſo much money, making ſemblance unco ati 

the people that he was ſufficiently ravght and infiructed by him in the meanes of dereRing tray- they give oc 

tours3 but withall, he commended the fellow highly tor his ſabrilldevice thar he'had inregted ro | 

draw money ſo cleanly from him, Another asked him one'day, if he werenot orherwhiles ar lei- tharafurped 

fare andidle ? ( y )God forbid (quoth he) thatever ir ſhould befall unto me, Being given trounder-  Idlench » 

tand that rwo young men of the City drinking cogether had given our in their cups many villanons decitable. 

ard opprobrious ſlander: againtt him and his ryrannicalrule he invited them both:to ſnp*with him; 

and ſeems that the one of them whe the wine had a little famed up into his head; began bortrto © 

ipeake and do fooliſhly,and contrariwiie chat the other held his one dranke warily : he pardo= +» - - 

ned and let go the one,who (2) ſeemed by nature givenro drunkennefle and infolency, as if hehad ig 

(pokenill of him whenthe was cup-ſhotren ; bur the orher he put todearh, as one who was mali- morewbe 

ciouſly bent unto him in his hearr and his very enemy of deliberace pyrpoſe, Some of his familiaf deteſted thas 

friends reproved him foc that he honoured and advanced a navehity perſon,ard one who was gene- Þreake our 

rally hated of the Syracuhans : but he anſwered unto them, (.z) I woutd'ir were come to that pals, Fong 

tharthere were in all. S7racuſa any one more odious than my leife, Upon a rime he ſent pretents © Tyrans by 

to certaine Embaſladours of Corinth who were come unto him 3 but they refuſed che ſame by rea- de hordes 

ſon of a L:w of theirs whi: h expreſly torbad ailEmbfſadours to receive gifts from any Prince or = —_ 

Potentare wharſoevet :hereat he was male-content and much offended Gying unto them, That they dew of thoie 

did very ill to take away the only good thing rhar is in tyranny ; namely, to give rewards, andſo'ro wo arewore 

reach men, thareven(b) ro re-et+ea benehir from tyrancs,is a thing to befeared, .Being advertiſed feves 

that'one of the inhabitants of Syrac»ſ: had hidden ce:taine rreafure within his houle under the > Sivoty, 

ground, he commanded him for robring the. ſaid rreaſure forth before him, which theman did'in gerow and 

part, butnorall; for he derained and referred to himſelfe ſome ſmall po:tion, with which he went P*=ow. 

and remo\ed into another Ciry, where he bought himlelfe a peece of land with it; which when 

Diovg fins underiood, he ſenttorhim, and gave him againe a.lhis gold and ſilver aforefaid, (c) For $7hoſetha, 

now(quoth he) thou knowelt what to do with thy riches, and makeſt not that tolie dead and iin- uſether ni- 

profitable,whichis given for the uſe and benefit of man.Thus much of Dx: the father, ches aretg be 

His ſon who was called D.o»yſ the younger, uſed to ſay, That he kepr and maintamed many lear- 

ned men, not becauſe hedid efteemethem ſo much, but tor that he detired to be effeemed for their 

ſake, Among which Clerks,ocne Polyxenm a Logicianbeing in hot diſputation wirh him ſaid,(d)Now 3025s 

fir | have caught you and hold you convinced : Yea, mary (quoth 5g acaine,in words only ; but I ace fouudte 

convince and overcomethee indeed ; for thou leaving thy houſe and a that thou haſt.arc come to Þ* ignores 

ſerve me in my Court, After he was depoſed from his royall dignity and baniſhed, when one de- 

manded of him, and ſaid, Now what good hath Platodone you and all his philofophy: Mary | 

(quorh he) (+) this benefic I have thereby, rhar I beare with patience this change and alteration of c Filowpby 

my fortune, There was one asked him, How it came abour that his farther being but a meane pri- menin adver- 

vate per'on and poore, could attaine unto the rule and ſeigniory of 'Syracuſa; and'he himſelte un- * 

ro whom his tather had left it wholy gotten ro his hands, being the ſon of ſo mighty a tyranc, 

ſhould be turned out of his eftare and loſe all ? (f*) Becauſe ( quoth he ) my father came then to fBy what 

mannage the affaires of the Common-weale,when as the popular goxernment was hated. and 1 ſuc- CON 

ceeded him at ſuch atime whentyranny was envied, At another time, to anotherthar demanded veruracd, 

the fame queſi1on he anſwered rhus,(g)My father might well leave unto me theinheritance of his g vvichour 

tryranny,but not of his fortune, ds criry and 

Agathecles had been the ſon of a clay-potrer, and being made Lord of Sicily, and declared King huad,the 

thereof; his manner was to be ſerved at the table with earthen veſſels among other rich plate of &<xn<b ot 
old,which hewould ule to ſhew unto young men, and ſay, Loe; (4) what ports and cups I made at row. "ht 
rt. pojnting unto thoſe of earth and cy: Far now I am a maker of the'e ( ſhewing the other of > Niligence 

gold) rhrovgh mine underitarding, rravell,and valiance, As he lay at the fiege before acertaine Ci- canmake of 

ty.cerraine ofthe inhabirants there were, whofrom the wall in opprobrious and raunting wiſe cri- ®* 396, 

edunto him : Ho (fir porter) where will you have co pay your aldices wages ? Who ſeeming not 

to be moved therewith arall, ſmiled, ard mi'dly adpared, Mary our of the pillage of this City, 

when T have once won ir, And in very truth, after he had forced it by aſſau'r, and was Maſter of ut, 

he ſold all the inhabxants whom herookepriſoners in port-ſaleas ſlaves, and ſaid moreoverunto 

them : (7) If ever from henceforth I rake you abuſing your ronguesand railing againe at me, I will ir0mend 

rell your Maſters of you, When the Iſlanders of /rhacacamie unto him with open mouth, complai- beicaming - 

nivg: That his mariners or men atſea maderodes into their Ifland, and had taken from them acer- | ——_— 

taine borty of far muttons ; he anſwered them inthis wiſe ; Arid why then did yout King before-"\imh cnemics 

't1meenterinto Sicily. and not only d:ive away our ſheep, buralſo (which was worſe) pur outthe ti dewile | 

eyes of the ſhepheard himſelfe, and departed when he had ſo done? ———_— 


Dion,who deprived Dionyſixe of his tyrannica)l dignity,and drave him our of his Kingdome,bei ; 


tol 
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cold that Calippus ( in whom he repoſed more truſt and confidence than in any other friend or hot 
of his) laid wait for to take away his life, had nevec the hearcto charge him therewich, nor would 
abide tocall him in queſtion for ir, ſaying: Thatit were berter for him todie than to live inſuch 
paine,as to ſtand in feare,and co bewarenot only of his enemies, bur alſo of his friends, 

Macedonian Archelaus King of Macedony,as he ſare one day at che table drinking, a certain familiar friend of 

King. his,one thatknew little good manners, requeſted him co beltow upon him a goldencup which was 
upon the boord : bur the King gave order to one of his ſervitours tor to giveit freely untothe Poer 
Exripides ; the other man maryelled thereat ; but Archelaws: Never thinke it fo Rrange ( quoth he) 

kihamdeve ( k,) tor thoudeſervelt to aske and go without 3 but heis worthy to have, although he craved nor, 

craves de> When his barber (a pratling and ive fellow,comming to trim him)would needs know in whac 
anane- nannerhe ſhould cut his haire: Mary ( faith he ) by holding thy peace, and (ſaying never a word, 

And as Emripides upon a time fitting at abanker,was leen openly of all the company to embrace and 

and kifſe faire Agathor, when as now he was palt the prime ot his youth, and ready to have a beard: 

LAs excuſes Never (/) marvellat theman ( quoth he to his friendsabout him ) tor rhey that be faire keep their 

ualcenly  heauty iill,even after Aucumne and thelatter ſeaſon of the yeare, When Timorhews the harper,who 

x that the King would have beſtowed a good reward upon him, received tar leſſe trom him 


comprenof an heexpetted, and ſhe wing himſelfe diſcontented therewith, ſung to his harpe a piece ofa diny, 
going in thele words : 


ilver bred within the earth 
T hou praiſcſt 4s a thing much worth. > Ng 
Makivg fign with his head,that hemeant the Kivg: He came upon him againe preſently in this wiſe: 
_ And thou wouldſt faine that filver have, 
| I ſee fallwell,and doſt it crave, el 
As he went along the ſtreet upon atime, onechanced to daſh andcaſt watet upon him ; whereup- 
on thoſe that were abou him, ſaid, That he ſhould do vety well to puniſh him that did it: And 
mParicaces- (77) why (o?(quoth he)for he hath not wet & daſhc me with water,but him whom he took me for, 
© ming grant Philip King of Macedony,and father of Alexander the Great ( as Theophroſtus beareth witneſle) 
Perions. wasthe worthiefſt Prince of all the Macedonian Kings before him, not only for Majeſty andptoipe» 
rity of fortune, bur alſo in regard of his good carriage and moderation : he ſeemed to repute the 
Athenians very happy in this eſpecially, that they could find the meanes every yeareto chuſeren 
akbawe brave Caprtaines 1intheir City; for he in many yeares could meet but with one, (x) and that was 
Cham Parmexon, When tidings came unto him of many worthy exploits and proſperous, atchieved all 
khardrobe, together in one andthe lameday,he cried ont, O Forcune,worke me but ſome linall (o) diſpleaſure, 
oGrear pro» I beſeech thee, for theſeſo many and bleſſed good rucnes. After that he had vanquiſhed the Greeks, 
ſericyize, ſome gave him counſel ro plant ſtrong garriſons in their Cities formore ſutery to curbeand bridle 
i wy them ; bur he anſwered, (pj I had rather be called a long time a debonarre and gracious Prince, than 
pclemeny a little while a ſoveraigne Lord, And whett his familiar friends periwaded him to drive our of hs 
Princes moce Court, a lewd and foule-mouthed fellow, who did nothing burabule his _ in ſlandering and 
than ſeverity. backbiting him : No (quoth he ) in any wile, ( 9 )for feare he go into many other places, and there 
Ray flands-  Taile againſt me. There was otie Smicyrhus who oftentimes acculed Nicavor unto him, ſaying, that 
rous he ceaſed not continually to ſpeake ill of him ; inſomuch as ſome of his tamibars were of advice, . 
crethem, thathe ſhould convett him peremptorily, and chaſtiſe him ſeverely according to his deſerts: What 
(quoth he ) Nicanor ! why ! be is of himſelfe one of the beſt men inall Macedonie 3 looke rather, 
if there be not ſome-favlr in us, that ſhould make him to breake our intotheſetermes? andin 
truth, whenthke matret ate; an ſearched into, ahd namely, from whence this diſcontent- 
ment of Nicanor aroſe, it was found that he was not regarded by him, bur ſuffered to fall into ex- 
treme poverty, ſo as he had not meanes to live and (ſupply his very neceſſities : whereupon he 
commanded incontinently, that thete ſhould be crried unto him a good gift and preſent from 
him: after this, when the ſaid Smicythns made report untothe King, that Nicanor ſpake allchegood 
that might beof him, and highly extolled his in every place: Loe (quoth Philip then ) how ut Iy- 
. eth much in our own powet that men ſpeake well ot 11] of us, He was wont likewiſe to ſay, that 
he tooke himſelfe much beholding and unto the Athenian Orators ; for that by wherts 
their tongues and giving out opprobrious words againſt him, they wete the tneanes to make him 
x The flaiide- a better man both in word and deed: ( r ) Fot Iftrainemy ſelfe ( quoth he.) and do my beſt eve- 
rows ctlainl- 7, day as well in my ſayings as doings to prove them liers, He diſmiſſed and ſer arlarge with- 
enemies, Out paying of any ranſome all the Athenians who had been taken priſonersinthe bartell before 
tomakeus Cheronea: but they required over and above to have their bedding, appatell, and other | 
dener. and beſides made grievous complaints of the Macedonians ; which when Philep heard, he too! 
up a great laughter, andſaidtothoſe about him, How ſay you, doth it not ſeemein your conceits 
that the Athenians thinke they have bur loſt unto us a game at the Cockall-gaine ? Ir fortuned, 
that in a certaine barrell his cannell bone was broken which knitterh the two ſhoukders t 
therinthe forepart, and is called inthe Greeke tongue xa, that is, the Key; now when th 
Chicurgian who had him in cure, demanded every day ſome money for his fees 3 Philip ſaid 
unto him pleaſantly: Take what you will, and be your own carver ; foryou have the key in your 
own hands, and may go to the money at your pleaſure, There were in his Court two : 
one named Heeateros, that is, one of the twaine 3 andthe other Amphoteros, that is, both _—_— 
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he ſeeipg Heeateros © be an induſtrious, wiſe and confiderare man: and Contrariwiſe Amphoteros 
rode an adle retchleſle fool : I perceive'{quoth he) that Hecateros is become Amphoteros, that is, 
being bur one, he may go for two : and Amphoteros is proved to be O,1dererssythat is, neither one 
nor other, andindeed good for nothing, Semblably, he uſedto ſay : Thatthote thar adviſed him 
touſe the Athenians hardiy,- and to carry anheavy hand againſt them, were men of a bad and ab- 
ſacd judgement, and ot nodifcrerion 3 thus forito perfwade a Prince, who did and ſuffered all for 


olory co deſtroy the Theater of his glory (9) ſuch as the City of A:hens was;in regard» of the lear- 
ning therein profeſled, -Sitri 
awarded that the one ſhould fie out of Macedon, and the other follow after him in chafe as f.(t 


as he could.run, He was minded one dayto pitch his camp, and lodge in a very faire and pleaſfarc ' 


roundþbnc |hearing that there was no n_ neerat hand tor his beaits, he was for ed ro remo: e 
and diſlodge;ſaying : Wha a life is this of ours, fnce we are forced to live according as'our ve- 

Aﬀles will give us leave. and not otherwiſe ? Beingvery defirousto force and win a cerrtaine Ca- 
file. before which be meant to lye 1n fiege, he ſent ceiteine avantcurriours t6 view the place how 
ir was ſeated : thele.who were ſent, brought word back nnto him, that there was unto ir as difi- 
culr accefie on all rides, as pothbly there could be none more, inſomuch asthey ſaid it was impreg- 
nable : .thentie'demanded{ ot them it it were lo unacceſſible as that a little (#)/Aﬀe laden with goid 
might not-approach and come unto the wals,' Laſthenesthe Olynthian, and thoſe of hiscrew/who 
aſſiſted Philipin ſurpriving the City Olyzrbus,complained unto him and (aid't That there were fone 
of his minions abour his. perton, who called them traitours: Be content (quorh Ph:4;p) youmiiſt 
beare with the Macedonians, tor they are men by nature rude, plain and rofticall, they( ſe to 
call a ſpadea ſpade, He was wont to give counſel unto Alexander his ſorme;that he ſhon!d'tpeake 
oraciouſly and courteoufly unto the Macedonians, to winthe will of the peop.e berimes, 


and ſo to make bimſelte firong, namely,: whileshe might be aftable and gracious.thar-is'to fay, 


uponatime as judge berweentwo wicked and navghry perſons, he !* 


— 
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during the reign ot another : asifhe wou:d give him” thus much to undetttand : That when hee * 


LE 


was on:e a King, he ought to Carry the gravity and majeſty of a Lord,” and do juſtice uprighrly. 
Hee adviſed him alſo roendevour tor co purchaſe the love and amity of thoſe who wete of Cds 
and authority in great Towns and Cities, even'the bad aſwell as the good; that hee might after- 
ward uſe the one and abule the other, Philo a Thebane Gentleman had done him many pica- 
ſures during, the time that he remained as hottage within the City of Thebes-3 for hee was lodged 
in his houſe: :veither would the ſaid Philoever at any time aiterwards receive gifts or preſents 
from him.; whereupon Philip took occahon to fay thus unto him : Take not from me this cicle 
in my Rile, of /xvrxcible, in ſuffering my felte thus ro bee vanquiſhed and over-ome by you. in 
courtehe and liberality. Hee had in one barrell raken'a mighty number of priſoners ard was 
himſelfe in perſon to fee them ſold in port-fale, fitting in a'chaite, with his clothes turned or 
zucke vp higher than was ſeemly and decent; now one of the priſoners among the reft,when he 
ſhauld be ſold cried unto him with a loud voice: Goodmy Lord, I beleech'you pardon me- and 
ler me not be ſold in any caſe, forI anta ftiend of yours, and foiwas I yourfathers beforeyon: Why 
good fellow (quoth Philip) whence grew this | arm triend(hip between us? and how is it come 
about ? Sir (quoth the priſoner againe), I would gladly tell ic you cloſe in your eare : then Phrl:p 
commanded that hee ſhould bee brought unto him ; being come neervunto his' perſon, hee ſpake 
ſoftly unco him, and rounded him inthe eare: Sir, I pray-youlet down your mantle a little low- 
er beiore, for fitting thus as you doe, you ſhew that which were more meet to be unfeen: here- 
at Philip ſpake aloud unto his officers: (r)Ler him go (quoth he) ar liberry;for in truth ies one of 


our good triends,and wiſherh us well, bur I witt nor'ſo much betore, or had forgortenit, A friend. 


and hoſt of his had invited him to his houſe npon a time to ſupper, and thither he went but by the 
way he met with divers of his acquaintance, whom he drew with him along to theplace 3 whereat 
he perceived well that his toreſaid hoſt was exceedingly troubled, and could nor tell how to do. be- 
cavſe he was not ſufficiently provided fosro enterrein ſo many gueſts: Philip (1 ſay) being awate 
bereof, ſent ſecrerly unto every one of them as they ſate atche boord, andcauſed them ro be rold 
in their ear that they ſhould keep their fkomacks and reſerve one corner init for a daintyrarr or 
marchpain;who thinking that he meant-in good earnelt,did fo. and looking for the ſaid rarr, made 
ſpare and did forbear to eat of many other diſhes before them : by which means he pleaſed all parts, 
and ſo there was ſufficient, When he heard ot the death of Hipparchus an Eubzanborn it appeared 
well chat he took it heavily 3 andro one about him, who ſaid that the man had lived long enough, 
and died in a good time': Yea mary (quorh he) inregard of himſelfe, burfor me he diedroo ſoon 3 
- fordead he is before he hath received at my hands any condigne recompencefor the love which he 
bareunto me. Being advertiſed that his ſon A4l-xarder was male-comtent, and complained ot him 
for having children by many wives,he {aid unto him : Seeing that you ſhall have after my death ma- 
ny occurrents and competitors tor the Kingdome, endevouryon to be a good and honeſt man e- 
very way.to the end that you may attain ta the Crown, nor ſo much by me1inright of inheritance, 
8s by your ſelte for your own worthinefſe, He admoniſhed him to giveeare unto Ariſte:le,and to 
ſtudy Philoſophy under him: And why ſo-? Becauſe (quorth he) you may forbeare to doe ma- 
ny things which I have done, and- for the which Ido now repent, Hee had beſtowed-the 
Oignity ot a judge upon one who was recommended unto him by. Antipater, bur after he heard 
once that hee uſedto colour or dye his beard and haires of his kead, hee difplacedhim, ſaying : 

Ft He 
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« Effeminare He that will be falſe unto his owne haires, is not worthy to be truſted in weighty affairs, There 
and deliexe® was one achetas pleaded his caule betore him when he was very fleepy, in ſuch ſort,that for de. 
amen for fault of well conceiving and underſtanding the matter, he condemned him wrongfully : whereup- 
_—_ on Machertas cried aloud ; I appeale: Philip moved hereat and caking great indignation, demandeg 
preſently of him unto whom be would appeale ? even unto your ſelte (quoth he) my good Lord, 
when you arethroughly awake,and will give better attention unto my cauſe: Philip touched wich 
theſe words,arole upon his feet,and comming berter to himſelte,knew very well that he had done 
Machetas manifeſt injury by giving ſentence againſt him : howbeit, revoke he would nor,nor re. 
verſe the judgement once paſied; mary he (x) was content to pay our of his own purſe, as much ag 
Priacewill the colt and dammages came to of the {uit 10 which he was calt, Harpalus had a kinſmanand 
pres &- friend named Crates, attaint and convict of great crimes, who beſought King Philip that the man 
jut ference might make paiment of the fine and penalty ; bur in no wile thatthe ſentence. of condemnation 
of judgement (011d be pronounced againſt him, tor avoiding of ſhame and diſcredit belonging therero ; bur 
Philip anſwered againe : Ir were berrer for himlelfe to beare the diſhonour for his own fault and 
creſpaſſe, than that I ſhould runne into obliquy and ill name for him, His familiar friends were 
highly offended and angry, that the Peloponneſians, who had received ſo many benefirs ar his 
hards, hifſed ſo at him,as they did ar their feftivall Olympian games: What would they do then 
(quoth he) ifwe ſhould offer to do them any diſpleaſure ? Lying inthe carap upon a time, he ſlept 
one morning longer then his accuſtomed manner was ; and being awakened in theend, he gar up 
and aid : Imight ſleep well enough in ſecurity,ſo long as Antipater is awake, Another time when 
he exe in the day time, inſomuch as the Greeks who thronged about his pavilion doors, and 
gave long attendance,were diſpleaſed and complained of him tor it ; Parmemo ipake unto them in 
his bebalfe Gying : Marvell not my maſters if he now take his reſt ; tor many times when you are 
faſt aſleep,. he lieth broad awake, Acertaine minſrell or muſician had plaied before him on a time 
as he fate at ſupper, and the King would ſeem to correct him in ſome points, yea, and begin to rea- 
ſon and enter into ſad diſputation with him about the firoke and true fingering of certaige- inſtru- 
yGreat per- MEnts: Now (y) God forbid (quoth he) O King,that you ſhould come to ſo low an ebbe and hard 
lonages © fortune,as _> more $kiltull in theſe matters than I am, He was fallen our upon a time with bis 
| ſeeninſmall Wife Olympias,and his ſonne Al-xander, during which jarre and difference, Dewaratns a noble man 
waters. * of Corinth Came to viſit him:and Philipasked him in what tearms the Greeks ſtood one with ano- 
ther ? Youdo very well indeed O Philip (quoth Demaratas eo take care of the unionand concord of 
the Greeks, when thoſe perſons that touch you neereft, and whom you onghrtto hold moſt dear 
canagreeno better with you, Theſe words ofhis wrought ſo wich him.that he bogs to think ber- 
ter ot che matter, appealed his wrath, and was reconciled unto them, A poor old womanthere 
was, who. beſought him to hear her cauſe and be her judge ; and ſhe importuned him fo long, thar 
at length he anſvered her ſhort, and faid + He had no leiſure, nor could not have time to inrend it : 
zPrinces = Whereupon the old woman cried out aloud unto him : Why (z) then fir be no longer a King 3 at 
ought :049 which ſpeech of hers he being couched to rhe quick and aftonied; gave eare not onely to her, bur 
well ropoor LO Other ſutcrs alſoat their firſt comming. 
asro therick 4/21 ander{the Great] being yer a child, was nothing yell pleaſed and glad, when he heard the 
report that went ofhis father how he won and conquered all, wheretoever he came : bur ſaid 
untothoſe noble mens children who were his play-feres, and brought up with him: My farther I 
ſee well willleave me nothing to do, nor to win: Whatneed you care for that? ſaid they againe, 
confidering that it is for you that he maketh theſe conqueſts: What will it do me good (quorh 
aAgrea heJ(a)tohavemuch, and to doe nothing for it ? He was wonderfully nimble and dnlives of body 
wnde will butin footmanſhipeſpecially he excelled; inſomuch as his father was in hand with him one time 
ner behid- ro runne a courſe in the race, for the prize inthe Olympick games. 1 could be very well content 
and willing (quoth Alexander) ſo rodoe,in caſe I might have Kings to bee my concurrents, and to 
run with me, One evening when it was very late, there was brought unto him a young wench for 
to be his bedfellow : and when he demanded of her the cauſe why ſhe came fo late ? ſhe anſwered, 
that ſhee tarried untill her husband wes in bed : whereupon hee chid and rebuked the pages and 
tinency in 2LOOMs Of his chamber ſaying: (6)I went withina verylittle of commuting adultery,and all by your 
Princes means, When he ſacrificed on a time tothe gods, he ſpared for no ſweet perfumes and odours,bur 
would run oftentimes to the frankincenſe, and rake whole handfuls thereof ro caſt into the fire; 
which his governour and ſchool-maſter Leonidas being preſent, marked well enough and reproved 
him forit, laying : When you have conquered that Province which yeelderh this incenſe, then you 
may burn as muchas you will ot it, And therefore afterwards whenhe had made conquelt of Ara- 
bra, he wrote unto Antipater a letter to thiseffe& : Iſend unto you 5 0, quintals or talents weight 
offrankincenſe and of caſa; ro the end that you may no more hereafter be a niggard in offering 
{weet odours unto the gods: for I doe you underitand that now wee are Lords of that Province 
which bzingeth forth theſe aromaricall ſpices, The day before that he fought the famous field before 
Granicum, hee willed the Macedonians to make good cheere and be merry at ſupper over-night ; 
yea,andto ſpend all the provifon of vicuals which they had; for that the nex morrow they 
ſhould ſupp ar their enemies charges, One named Perillus a friend of his, asked money of 
him for to give with his daughters in martiige:and he cauſed to be delivered unto him fifty talents; 
but the other ſaid that ten only would content him ; whereupon Alexander replied again and (aid 3 
It 
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Ifſo much be enough for theeto receive, yer1t is not enough tor me togive. He. commanded like- He thatis 


— 


iloſ : able may be 
wiſe his treaſurersto give-unto Anaxarchuthe Philoſopher whatſoever hedemanded* his treaſt--jiperall = ir 
rers brought hum word.hat he craved-an exceſſive. ſumme,tq wit,160,talents ; unto whom: he an-. pleaſerh him- 


\wered thus : The man doth very: well, knowipgas he doth that he hath ſuch a friend ofme, as 
both can and will beſtow 10 much upon him, In the Cuy of Miletas, he beheld many goodly great 
tatues'of worthy champions, whoin old time had won cheir prizes at the ſolemn games, as well 
Olympick as Pyrhick. Bur where :wcre thele, (tour, Champions-(quoth: hee) to the Milehans, 
when the Barbarians beſieged, aſlaulted, and won-your City ?: The Queen of Caria, named Ade, 
was evermore. ſending;unto him many dainty Cates, and exquiſite Marchpanes-and Junkers cu- 
riouſly wrought by moſt excellent, Cooks, Contectioners, and worrmen 1n paltry, which ſhe did of 
a brave mind, and to ſhew her magnificence .: But Alex4ax4er jent word againe unto her, that he 
had farre better Cooks and palie-makers more ſingular then the hadany 3 tOwit, for todrefle his 
dinrier, eatly riſing in a morning, and travelling an the night before day light, and to prepare his 
ſupper.a ſpaty dinner, When. his army fiood arranged and ready togive Darixs battell,his Captains 
came-unto him-ro know his pleaſure,and what he bad elſe co command theni? Nothing (quoth he) 
bur to:ſhave the Macedonians beards ; and when Parmenioamang thereft marvelled at this com- 
mandement 3 Why (quoth Alexander) knowelt nor thou that in-che.conflict and medley, there is 
no. becter hold than by the beard-ta catch an enemy. falt ? When Dar:#4 made offer unto him of 
ren thouſand talents.and beſides to part all 4a equally with him, infomuch as Parmenio ſaid 3 Sir, 
I would accept of this offer if I were' Al/exarder : And ſo would I roo (quoth' Alexander) if I 
were Parmenio 3' but unto Darizs hee made this anſwer : (4) Thar neither the earth could abide. 
two Supnes, nor 414 endure two Kings : when he was at the very point to frike that laft barrell 
with him,which was to try the forune of the mainechance,and which was to try the ifſue,and de- 
cide all,neer unto the village Arbe/azand ro fight againſt rhe Perhans, being ten hundred thouſand 
menftrong. and well armed, there cameunto himcertaine of his minions with tales and accuſati- 
ons of his ſouldiers 3 for that they were heard in their tents to whiſper and conſpire together, 
yea;”and togive out, that they would bring no parr of the pillage intorhe Kings pavilion, bur 
ali forchemſelves: At-xander hereat laughed a good,and ſaid untothem : I heare of no harms (e 
theſe are very good-tidings that you report unto me 3 for ſurely they be the ſpeeches of reſolute 
men, who are determined to winne the day, and not to run away, Many of the ſouldiers them- 
ſelves reſorted unto him and ſaid :. Sir, be of good cheer, and feare not the exceeding number of 
our enemies,forthey willnever be able to abide ſo much as che lent or (tinking ſmell of our arme- 
pits, But as hee was ſetting his army in order of battell, heperceived one ſouldier above thereſt, 
buke in mending the loop of his javelin or dart, by which he was to fling it from him ; him he 
caſhered preſently and(f) chaſed trom among theother bands, as being a naughty ſouldier, and not 
worthy to have place in any company, who would be frobiſhing and rimming his weapons at the 
very inſtant when there was more need to uſe them, - One time as hee was reading cerreine letters 
miſſive from his mother Olympias, conteining diversſecrets, and namely many impurations where- 
with ſhecharged 4nipater 3 Hepheſtian his familiar friend drew neer and joined with him to read 
the (aid letters, as his accuſtomed manner was to do; Alexander debarred him nor ; bur after that 
Heph «ſti» had pervuſed the lerter and read ir our tothe very end : hercook the figner from his own 
finger, and ſer it ( g) cloſe to his lips, Being in the Temple of god Hammon, he was entituled 
and filed by the high prieſt of that place, Jupiters ſonne : wherto he anſwered ; This is no 
marvell nor firapge thing, for Jupiter by nature 1s the father of all, bur he adopteth and avowerh 
choſe particularly for his ſonnes indeed, whoare the beſt and moſt valiant men, In a certaine 
$kirmiſh he chanced to be ſhot inthe leg with an arrow,and no ſooner was he hurr, bur there came 
quickly running and flocking about him anumber of thoſe who in flattery were wont to call him 
God : unto whom wich a ſmiling countenance hee ſaid as he ſhewed unto them his wound blee- 
ding ; Behold (þ) this is very blood indeed, as yee may plainly fee, 
| And not that humour ſay all what you will, 
Which from the gods moſt bleſſed doth _ 
When {ome there were who much praiſed unto him the plainneſſe and homely fimplicity of An- 
tipater, ſaying that he lived an auſtere and hard life, withour all ſuperfluities and delicious plea- 
ſures whatſoever : Well (quoth he) 4:ipater weares () in outward ſhew his apparall with a plaine 
white welt or guard; but heis within all purpie(I warrant you)and as red as ſcarler. A certein friend 
of his feaſted [11m upon a time at his houſe inthe midſt of winter, when the weather was extream 
cojd.and brought into the dining room a little fire pan,with a ſmaldeal of fire(god wor)inic,which 
when A/cx4-d:y law: Either bring (quoth he) good Rore of wood, or elſe ſome frankincenle, An- 
riparridescauled to be bronghr into the place where he was feafted,a proper fair young wench who 
conld both piay and hng exceeding well, infomnch as Ale.cander at the firlt ſfight,ſeemed ro caſt a tan- 
cie and effetion toward her,bur betore he ſer his mind fully upon her, he asked Axtipatrides whe- 
ther he was not himſelfe in love with her,and when he confeſſed that he was : Thon curſed villain 
that thou +7. "*qucth he) (k)) away with her, and that quickly out of my fight Iadviſe thee, Ano- 
thertime (/) Ca/7-47torced him even againſt his will to kiſs a young baggage or Calamire, named 
Pytion, von whom Enixs theexceilent muſician was enamoured 3 and Alexander perceiving that 
Enizs was offended therear, role up in great anger,and flew upon Caſſander, Crying out and ſaying, 
2 what 
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what : Shallnone love wherethey lit, for ns and our pride, As he diſcharged his camp of thoſe 
who were fick; inyporent and maimed, andifent themback ro the ſeafor to beconveighedand con- 
duted home to their ownhoutes, word came unto him thetonepamed Amrpencs cauſed himiehe 
robe writrenim'the bill or ronle of the diteaſed and impotent perſons, whereas he was neither the 
one,nor the other 3 whereupon hee ſenr for the ſaid Amtigencs rocome beforchim ; rhe fouldier 
was no ſooner charged herewith, bur hee confeſſed at the firſt that hee feigned hinnlelfe fick, and 
was not, which hee did by reaſon of the love thathe bare unto a young woman named Teleſtippa, 
who was about to return roward the lea fide: then Alexander demanded of him, to whom hee 
would have him to ſpeak;for to cauſe her-to tay behind ; bur whenhe heard chat ſhe was no mans 
{lave;buta woman of free condition: (») Why then (quoth heumo them)ler us aflay by all good 
and gemle meanes to winne her, that ſhe maybe content to tarry with us fiill ; for todereine per. 
force a free born woman, Iwill never yield nor grant, After a battell which he had won again 
King Darias, when divers Greeks were come to his hands and his priſoners, who had ſerved his 
enemy and received pay ; as many as were Athenians he commanded to be kept inirohts, for that 
havinggood meanes to live and be maintained in the Rare wherein they lived,yet they would needs 
take wages of Barbarians ; the Theſſalians(») lkewile he ſo ſerved, becauſe they having a rich ſoil 
and fertile Countrey of their own, woald notRay at homerorill and husband it, but chuſe rather 
ro ſerve a barbarous nation ; bur as for the Thebans, he commanded that they ſhould be ſer free, 
and haveliberty to go whitherthey would ; and why ſo? becauſe (quoth hee) wee have lett them 
neither Ciryroinhabire, nor ground to occupy and labour ip, Hav1 enpriſoner a certaine In- 
dian, who had the name of anexcellent Archer, and was noleſſe or ey for that he would never 
faile bur ſhoot an arrow within the compaſſe of a little hoop or ſmall ring, he commanded him 


; roſhoot in his preſence;thathe might ſee a proofe of his $skilk che Indianrefuſed {o to do; where- 


at Alexander in great indignation gave order preſently.thathe ſhould be put ro death : bur as hee 
was going to execution, he ſaid unto thoſe who had rhe leading of him: That he had nor tor 

daies paſt praRtiſed nor exerciſed his hand,and mthat regard he was afraid that he ſhould faile, and 
ce! was denied to ſhoot : which whenthe King underſtood, he wondered at the man, Charged 
expreſly that he ſhould be ler go, yea,and ſent unto him a reward.for that he had ſhewed hereinhis 
() magnanimity,and chole rather to ſufter dearth, than to be drigraced and tound unworthy cf the 
fame that went of hum, Taxes, one of the Indian Kings, met Alexander upon the way as he mar- 
ched, and praied him that they might not warre oneagaint another : But let us grow (quoth he) 
to This compoſition : If you be inferiour unto mee, recerve favours and gaod turns at my hand ; but 
x you begreater then my felfe, I will cake the like of you, To this motionof his, A/ex.1»der made 
anſwer thus : Be it ſo {quorh he) yer we muſt fight firſt, even about this point, to know whether 
of us bee the ſuperiour, and able codo more good to the other ? Being advertiled of a certaine 
fort Gitnate upon a rock in India, called Aorne,and namely.that it was impregnable in it ſelfe, how- 
beit, the Captaine who had rhe keeping of it was but a coward: (p) Why then (quoth hee )the 
place is eafie to be won, Another who held a Caſtle which was likewilc thought inexpugnable, ren- 
dered npthe ſame emo him, and yeelded both his own perſon,and the peece allo into his hands, 
Then Alexand-r put him againe into that fort, and willed him to hold it as hee did before: hee 
laied unto it allo more lands, which he beftowed likewiſe freely upon him, ſaying witha}l : This 
man hath done well and wiſely, to repoſe more truſt in the vertue of a Prince, than in a place of 
frength. After the winning of the irons hold Aorne aforeſaid, one of his flartering favourites 
and minions cameunto him, ſaying, that he had {urmonnred Hercales in glorious deeds : unto 
whom he anſwered : Youmay fay your pleaſure, and ſo forth ; bur for mine own part, Idonot 
eſteem all mine a&s with my bt Empire and Dominion, to bee compared unto one word or 
ſaying of Hercules, Having intelligence that ſome of his familiar friends nſed to play at dice not 
moderately for (port and paſtime. but exceſhvely,even to the utter undoing of themſelves ; he ſet a 
good round fine upon their heads, Of all thoſe that came abour him and neereſt unco his perſon. he 
honoured Cr-ter, moſt, but he affeted Hepheſtian belt : For Craters (quoth he)loveth the King, 
and Hepheſtian loveth Alexand*r 3 meaning that Craterus a wie and valiant man loved the great- 
nefle of his Lord and Maſter but Hepheſtiar,a good and kinde companion,embraced rather the per- 
ſon of t1s Prince, He ſent upona time fifty talents as a gift unto the Philoſopher Xenocrates, who 


. Teſuſed the ſame,and wou'd take nothing ar all ; ſaying,that he had noneed thereof, This was re- 


ported unto Alexander.who demanded againe: What ! had Xemorrates never a friend to beſtow that 
mony upon,it he ftood him(elte in no need rhereof?] aflure you for mine own part,all the chievance 
and revenves of King Darizz hardlyſerved my turn for to deal among my friends, Poru4,onc of the 
Kings of [dia was taken priſoner by him ina battehand afterwards Alexander came unto him, and 
faid:How would you have me to entreat you?Mary (quoth Pors:)roially:and being asked the ſecond 
time:If he would nothing elſe: No(quoth he)tor inthis one word, Ro1ally,is compriſed all, Alex- 
and:r admiring aſwell the wit as the valour of the man, nor onely gave unto him his Kingdome a- 
gain but a}ſo adjoined thereto more Jands and territories, Word was bronght unto him oneday,chat 

chere was a certaine fellow at a feaſt. who did nothing elſe bur miſcall andrevilehim ; he —_ an- 

{wer againe: That it was a roiall and King'y a&t, patiently to ſuffer blame for well doing, When he 

lay at thepoint of death. looking npon his familiar triends abour him, he ſaid, Tfee well that my 

Fpicaph and funerals will be very great ; meaning, the troubles that wonld enſue upon the death 

oft 
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:ohty a Prince, After he was departed this life, Demades an oratour of Athens ſeeing the ar- 
— Macedonians left withour an head that ſhould rule and command 1t, aid : Tiacinbis 
conceit it reſembled che Giant Polyphemus or Cyclops, alter that Wyſſes had pur out that only eie 

ich he had, R . 
CE ba ſorne of Legs | King of e/£2ypt | both ſupped and alſo cook his bed for the moſt 
part in h1s friends houſes 3 and it atany time he bad them to ſupper, he uſed their furniture : for he 
would tend unto them to borrow their vellels, their boards, Carpets and table-clothes,for that he 
had never about him apy more than was {ufhcient tor the ſervice of his own perſon: and hee was 
wont to ſay : That toentich others, ſeemed more regall than roenrich himſelte, 

Antigonies levied great ſummes of money of his ſubjects, and exacted the ſame with no lefle ri- 
no marvell (quoth hee againe),for hee had the reaping of Aja, whereas I doe but come after and 
oleane, Or rather rake the fiubble. He eſpied vpona time within his camp, certaine common ſoul- 
diers playing ar the ball and bowling,having their corſlers on their backs, and their morions upon 
theirheads,he took a great peaſure therein,and called tor their Caj taines, intending for to praiſe 
them for it: but when he underſtood that they were in a tipling houſe or tavern a drinking, he(g) 
caſhiered them and diicharged them of rheir companies, giving their places unto the foreſaid ſoul- 
diers, Being grown aged,he began to ſhew himlelfe more mild and gracious to every one, than 
he was wont to be, yea, and carried himſelfe with greater courtefie and humanity inall matters, 
whereof all men wondered, and deſired ro know the cauſe ; unto whom he anſwered chus : Here- 
rofore (quoth he) I ſought ro make my ſelte great, and had need of might andpuiſſance ; bat now 
that I have atreined thereto, I ſtand more in need of glory and benevolence, Aſonne of his, na- 
med Ph:lip.asked of him one day in the preſence and hearing of many : When ſhailwe break up the 


camp and diſlodge ? unto whom he anſwered: (r) Why ? art thou afraid that thou alone ſhalt not 


hear the trumpet ſound the remove ? Theſelfe {ame ſonne had (being a-very youthtullgentleman) 
one time procured, that he ſhould have his lodging within an ancient widowes houſe, who had 
three faire maidens to her daughters: the King histather beivg told thereof, ſent for the marſhall 
or Chiefe harbenger for providing of lodgings, and ſaid unto him ([) Will you not remove my 
ſonne our of that ſtraight lodging ? Hee lay tick a long time ofa lingering diſeaſe ; and afterwards, 
when he was recovered,and well againe : We haye gorten no harm (quoth he) by this long fick- 
neſle, for this hath taught me not co be ſo proud, by putting mee in mind that I am but mortall, 
Hermodotus the Poet incertain Poems which he wrote,called him the ſonne of the Sunne : bur he 
tocheck that ſpeech of his: He that uſerh (quorh he) to empty my cloſe (toole, knoweth as well as 
Ithat it is nothing ſo, There was one who 1n his preſence ſaid : Thatall things were honeſt and 
juſt with Kings ; True indeed (quorh hee) it is ſo with Kivgs of barbarousnations, bur unto us, 
thatis —— and juſt, which 1s ſo by nature and in it telfe, Aarfas his brother had a cauſe 
or controverſie that came before him, and he defired inftantlyrhar it might be pleaded, debated, 
and judged privately within his houſe: Nay mary Fn be) burit ſhall be heard and tried in che 
open face ot the Court, andin the fight of the whole world, (: ) if we meaneto do no man wrong. 
He was once in winter time driven to encamp in a place deſtitute of all commodities neceſſary for 


the life of man 3 by occaſion whereof,cerraine ſouldiers not knowing that he was ſo nigh unto them, Þ 


ſpake very badly of him, and reviled him ; bur he opening rhe cloth or curtain of his pavilion with 
his walking ſtaffe: If you go nor farther oft (quoth he) ro raile upon me, I will make you to repent 
ic, It was ſuppoſed that Ariſtodemas one of his familiars, was the ſonne of a Cook, or Ciark of 
a kitchen, in regard whereof, when he dealt with the King to cut off ſome expences of his ordi- 
nary, and not to belo tree of gift: Thy words (quorh he) O Ariſtodemes,ſmell itrongly of a Cooks 
apron, The Athenians had entranchized and endued with the Bourgeioh of their City aſlave of 
his, ſuppoſing him to be a free man, and all ro doe him honour ; bur he ſaid unto them : 1 would 
not thatany one Athenian ſhovld be ſcourged by me, A certain young man'there was. one of Anax- 
imenesthe Rhetoricians ROE INALEIO by heart before him an oration compoſed long 
before with great premediration ; atter he had made an end, the King asked him a queſtion, 
as being defirous to learn ſomewhat of him ; the young man who knew not whataniwer to make, 
ſtood till and had nota word to ſay 3 whereupon the King: Whar ſaieſt thou (quoth he) is there 
nothing in thee, but all incho'e writing tables there? Another Rhetorician like unto the ſame, 
made an Oration before him, and when he came to theſe words : The ſnowy ſpring hath cau- 
ſed thegrafle in the field to be very ſhort : he could no longer hold; but breake off his ipeech and 
fay : What firrah, can you make no end, bur ſpeake unto me as you wou!'d doe to the ignoranc 
multitude ? 7 hraſ1lz the Cynick Philoſopher craved one day-that tee would give him a fingle 
drachme : A drachme (quoth) Atigonus, thatis not a gift for a Kingto give: Why then (quorh 
the Philoſopher) beſtow upon me a whole talent of filver : Neither is that (quoth the King) a re- 
ward fora dog or Cynick to receive, When heſent Demetri:s his ſonne into Greece with a pu- 
ifſant Armada, and a great power of men for to deliver the Greeks trom ſervitude, he + 2 
reaſonthereof and ſaid: That his glory wovld from Greece ſhine our into all continents and ha- 
bitable parts of the earth, nolefle than a burning light from ſome high watch-rower, The Poer 
Antagoras being in his camp upon atime, wes Robin of a conger, and himſelfe with his owne 
hand ſtirred the kettle or pan wherein it boiled ; Hiqonns behind his back, ſeeing him ſo to 
Ft 3 doe; 


our ; by occaſion whereof, one ſaid unto him: King Alexander the great never did ſo by us: And der 
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doe: What! Artagoras, dot thou thinkthar Homer thy maſter when he deſcribed the noble a&s 
ot King Agamemner, was amuſed upon ſeething a conger ? Antagoras returned this upon hin 
againe, ſryang ; And think you, Sir, that King Agamemnon when he atchieved thole worthy ex- 
mane ploits which Homer did delcr1be, () bufied himſeite thus, and went vp and down ms Camp pee- 
fling mat- Ting and fpying whether any one were ſeerhing of a conger ? (x) He dream'd onenightthar he ta 
wes belce- Alu: h-1drco reaping corn that bare goldeneares, whereupon he reſolved to pur thelaid Mrþy;e 
Prince. . datesto death 3 bur he did communicate this detigne of his unto Demetrins his ſonne, torcing him 
x GrexPo- ro (wcarethat he would keep counſell and ſay nothing : howbeit Demerrias drawing Mithridares 
nor abide '@ apatt, and training him alcog the fea fide with him, as he walked upon the ſhoze wrote withthe 
muchaseo endof his javelin within the 1and theſe words ; Flier Mrhridates, Mithridates concervig preſencly 
equal tothem what his meaning was;fled inconrinencly over lea, into the realme of Pontus, where atterwards he 
reigned King all the daies of his lite, Wes : : 

Demctrius Whiles he laid fhege unto the City of Rhodes, found In one of the villages 'or ſuburbes 
neer that City, the table of the tamous Painter Protogenes, wherein he painted Jalyſwus, The Rhodi- 
ans ſent unto him zn herald of arms, and beſought him to ſpare that excellent picture, and not co 
deface it : who returned t11is anſwer unto them : That hee would ſooner deliroy the portraits and 
images of his own father.than that picture, After he had compounded with the Rhodians,and was 
erowne to agreement. he left behind him unto them that mighry fabrick of batrery called Helzpy- 
lis char is as much to ſay, as an engine to force Cines, which he did, to teſtifie unco poſterity the 
orandevr of his works,and the vaiour of his courage, When the Athenians rebelled againſt him, he 
won by aſſaulttheir Ciry. which before was much dittrefled for detaulr of corn: bur being matter 
of the Town,he cauſed immediately the whole body of the City to be aſtembled before him,umo 
whom he declared that he beltowed upon them freely and 1n gitra great quantity ot grain : but in 
thisſpeech of his unto the people, he chanced to commit an 1ncongruity in grammer:then preſemly 

.one of the Citizens who was ſet there by to hear him,roſe up,and with an audibie and lond voice, 
pronounced that word aright, which he ſhould have done : For the correftion of this one ſolx- 
ciime (quoth he then) lgive unto you over and above my former gift, 50co, medimns more of 
Come, | 

Antigonus, the ſecond ofthat name, when Demetrius his father being taken priſoner, had ſenc 
him word by one of his cruſty and tamuliar friends, that whatſoever he wrote unto him, he ſhould 

take no heed thereof, and neither give credit thereto, nor do any thing that was conteined in his 
lerters,if haply he ſhould be forced to it by Selevenr who held him pritoner, and in no wile to ren- 
der any Cities which hethen was ſeized of,into his hands, any thing in his lerters ro the conttary 
yNotablepi- Notwithſtanding 3 bur he contrariwite (y) wrote unto Se/ccms to this eflett : That he would yield 
ey and kind unto him allthe Lords under his obeiſan-e, yea, and deliver h1s owne perion as hotiage for jecurity, 
ro his father. VPON condition that he ywould diſmiſle his father in fatety. At the very point when he was ready to 
- give bartell ar ſea, rnto the lievetenants and Caprains of Pro/omexs.the Pilot of bis own gally came 
unto him and ſaid; That their enemies had a greater number of ſhips by tarre then they : Bur being 
x Thepre- herein proper perſon (quoth he) (z) as I am;torhow many ſhips doft thou reckon me, As he re- 
ſence ofa . f X . > , , 2. 
wiſe Captaia CIFed Vpon a time betore his enemies who advanced forward to charge npon him, he ſaid: That he 
qo fled nor, bur pvriued and followed atrer the utility and vantage which was behinde him, When a 
ber of fout- CETraine young man who had to his father a valiant warriour, bur otherwiſe himlſelte was taken for 
dicrs. no great good ſou:dier, made earneſt (ute, and beſoughrt him that he might have his fathers pay: 
Know you (quoth he) good young man, that my manner is to give wages and liberall gifts to ſuch 
Mea e®” asarethemlelves valiant, and not to thoſe («) who are but the ſons of valiant men, When Zerothe 
and not pa= Citiemany whom of all other Philoſophers he eſteemed belt, was departed rhis life 3 he ſaid: That 
b The deach Che Theater ofhis noble acts was taken away; (b)as the onely man whom for his own glories lake 
oflcames le deſired to be the;pectaror and approver of his deeds above any other, 
Sreat loſs to Lyſimachns being ſurprized inthe Country of Thy-ciaby King Dromichetes, within a certaine 
Princes fi{rejoht, where for very extream thirſt he was driven to yeeld himielfe and all his army to che mercy 
c One plea- O ente” . A. he 
furehaha Of his enemy ; aiter he had drunk, being now a priſoner : O God (quoth he) (c) for how little plea- 
—_ _ ca {ure am I become a ſlave, who ere-whiles was a King ? As he devited and talked vpon a time with 
Philippides the comicall Poer.a friend and familiar of his.heſaid unto him : What wonldſt thou have 
4 The ſeerees MCTO impart untothee of a]l that mine 1s ? Even what it ſhall pleaſe you, Sir, (aniwered the Poet) 
> hon (4) ſo it be none of your ſecrets, 
paght nore®. = Avtipater having heard the newes of Paymerio, how Alexander the King had put him todeath, 
che , . a : og 
I wondered thereat and ſaid: If Parmeniolaid waittotake awaythe lite of Alexander, whom may a 
Prince trvſt? 1f not. what ſhould a man do? Ot Demales the Oratour being now grown in yeets, 
he was wont toſay, Thar he was like unto a ſacrifice burnt and conſumed upon the Alrar ; for chat 
he had nothing letc bnt the belly and the rongve, 

Antigonas the third, wrote unto all the Cities and States under his obeilance ro thiseffe& : That 
1f peradventvre he ſhould command them by his lerters to do any thing contrary to the lawes, they 
ſhould not obey his commandement ; bur rake ſuch lerters diſpatched. as if he wrote hee wiſt not 
what orſent without his privity and knowledge,” Secing oneday a religions votary or Priefiefle of 

e Occafions Di.ana;exeeding faire 2nd beauritull; hepreſemly diſlodged and deparred from Epheſas (e) torteare 


de avoided. Teſt he mighthe overtaken with wanton lave, and fo torced ro commir againt} his will ſome un- 
: | 
lawtgll and unzcdly a, Antiochus 
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Antiochu farnamed Hierax,thar is,a * Sacte,warred upon bis brother Se/eucus, evenfor the ti- 
tle of the Crowd, and to try who ſhould be King : and yer aſter thar Setezcxs was vanquiſhed in a 
batrell by che Galatians, and — to be hitſelfe hew'd in pieces im the heat of the exetrtion, 
{for that he was nor to be found nor teen) Antioch (f) laid off his robes of purple, and por on 
black: bur within a while after when tidings came char his brother was alive and fate, hefacrificed 


*A kindecf 


i * 
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thren ough: 


unto the gods in roken of rhank#giving for this good tidings ; and commanded all the Cities under noe «© ul 


iniontb keep holiday,and weare chapters of lowers upon their heads for joy, 
_o— hapncd co beendizpped inan ambiſh which King Perſen had laid ſor bid” whereupon 
theretan a ramour incontinently, that he was dead : in ſuch ſort tharupon the newes thereof be- 
reported in the City of Pergamu 3 Atratas his brother forthwith rook the toiall frontall cal- 

led a diadem, and did it about his own head, yea, arid more thenſo, eſpouſed his brothers wife, 
41d reigned as King in his Read 7 bur nor long after having mote cerraine intelligence that Exmcsss 
was livms it ſafery.arnd upon his rerurn home,he 2 he went forth ro theer him upon the way,with 
otherof the Squites and avard bfrhe Kings body, bearing hirfelfe a partiſan or jarelin in his hand, 
as he was wont to doe before : and Eamenes for his part ſaluted and embraced him very atniably, 
howbeir rounding him in his eare and ſaying thus : 

Make h/ft no more my wife towed, 

Befort yout know that I ams doad. 
and nevet after nnto his dying day.cither did or faid oughr unto him that micht argue ſuſpicion of 
difttoft 3 but when hee died, he recommended unto his ſaid brother, bork his wife,and 2lfo rhe 
Kingdome, And he againe for his part in recompence of that kivdnefſe, wovld never novriſh and 


bring up any ofhis own childrenfor to inherit the Kingdome, although he had many by her, but 
during his life made over the Realme iinto his brothet Exmeres ſonhe, ſo ſooh as he was Tome to 


full 2ge and able to goveth, Bd: : : 

Pyrrbus King of the Epirotes, had many ſons ; who, being yetvery children, asked of their fathet 
npon atime, unto which of them he would leave the Crown after his deceaſe : Mary unto him 
(quoth hee) who ſhall hare che ſharpeſt ſrvord, | He was demanded the queſtion one day. which 
was in his opinion the berrer minirell of the tyyaine ro play vpon the flute, 21/02 or Cephiſiis ? (b) 
Polyſperchon (quothi he) the Generall is the beſt Captaine, Having deteared the Romans in two 
barrels, bur 5 gteat lofle of his belt leaders,and moſt (5) ny fr:ends and ſztvitours : One ſuch 
atiother vi&ory over the Romans as thele were (quoth he) will undoe ns for ever, When hetook 
ſea and was embarked for to depart our of Sicily, becanſe he was paſt hope ever to win and keep ir, 
hernrned back to his friends behind and faid: Oh what a goodiy wreſtling place haye we left for 

the Romans and the Carthaginians, to sknffle in andco together ! His tovldiers furnamed him 
the gle, unto whom he would lay : And why not ! confidering that your armes and weapons are 

the very flight-wing, -and by which (4) I mount op toward Heaven ? Being let to underſtand that 
cerraine young men as they ſare drinking togerher ata table, gave out vile and opprobrions ſpee- 
ches againſt him, he commanded them all ro be convented betore him thenext morrow: when 
they were all come into his preſence, he demanded of the foremoſt ofthem, wherher ic was crue 
that they had ſuch onleemily ralke of him or no ? True it is my licge Lord (quorh he) bur wee had 
faid a great deal more than we did, if the (/) wine would have held outlonger, 

Avntiochus [the Great] he who madetwo great expeditions among the Parthiatis,having in acer- 
taine chaſe or purſuir after his game as he was a hunting, engaged himſelfe ſo farre in the wild for- 
reft,that he had loft himſelfe. and the company of all his friends and ſervitours, was drivento take 
np his lodging for one night in a cottage ot acertain poor peſant,unto whom he was altogether vn- 
known : where, as heſare at ſupper, he moved ſome calke as rouching the King to know what was 
the common voice and opinion of rhe people con-erning him : and they gave out : Thar the King 
was held to be a good Prince in many reſpeAs, only inthis hecame ſhort of his Kingly dury.char 
he would not himſelfe in pe: ſon take paines to mannage the atfairs of Srate, bur refer molt matrers 
to his minions and Conrriesr who weremen of no worth, and to paſſed them over in great negli- 
gence ; ſo much givemwhe was unto his hunting, To thele reports he anſwered nora word for the 
preſent ; butthe next morrow by break of day, when his guard and penſioners were come to this 
cottage where hee had been lodged ; hediſcovered himſelfe and would be known, by putting on 
his ro1all habit of purple.and ſerting the regall froncall or diadem to his head ; and then (m) he uſed 
this ſpeech untothem : From the very firft day that I entertained you into my lervice,l never heard 
uncill yeſternight ſo much as one true word and repott that went of me,During the rime that he lay 
1n fiege before the City of Hieruſ./:my the Jewes requeſted a truce and ſurceaſe from armes for a 
ſevennighe ſpace,rhat chey might without trouble ſolemnize their greateſt feaſt: which he not only 
granted, bur alloprovided a great number of buls with guilt horns, and a mighty quantity of ſweer 
odours and aromarica!l ipices for incenle.the which he condyRed himſelfe in perſon with a goodly 
pompe and proceſſion to the very gate of the Ciry, and delivered them for a ſacrifice into the hands 
of their Prieſts and retorned againe into his camp, The Jewes wondering at his bounty, (=) preſent- 
ly after the (aid feaſt was endeg, yeelded themſelves ro his devotion, 

_ Them#ſtocles in his youthful] daies did nothing but follow drunkenneſſe and whoredome : bur 
aſter that Mltiad:s the Captaine Gevnera!l of the Athenians had vanquiſhed the Barbarians 
upon the plaine of Mara:loz, hee was never known to commir any riot or diſcrder, And when 
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ſome marveiled ro lee 'n him fo greata change ſaid he :{o) that the Trophee or monument of A4;/. 
rides his victory,would not give him leave tofleep or take repole, The quetizon was pur unto him 
upon a time, Whether hee would chuſe rather to be Achilles or Homer ? Tellme tirlt (quoth he) 
unto the party that moved the queltion, whether thy ſelfe had leither bee the Champion who 
won the prize in (p) the Olympick games, or the cryer who with ſound of trumpet proclaimeth 
the victors? When King Xerx:s arrived in Greece with 10 puiſſant an Armada,  1hemiſtocles fea- 
ring leſt Epic:des the Oratour, who was in great account with the people for his eloquence, bur 
otherwiſe a coward in the fieid, and nored for avarice, ſhou d ſo far prevaile, as by their voices to 
becholen generallin this warre for Athens, and 1o hazard the lofle of rhe City and State: (4) 
he ſo wrouchrt with money, that he was pur belides that honour and had the _ Adimant us 
the generall of the Athenian Army, had not. the heart to joine batrell at ſea ; and 7 hemyſtocles did 
what he could to moi c the Greek: thereto, inſomuch as the. other ſaid unto him in open Coun- 
cell : O Themiſto:les, they wao riſe beforetheir rurne, commeth ro enter into combat in the pub- 
like games, areevermore wont to be whipped forit : True (quoth Themftocles) and even to, they 
chat rarcy laſt and lag behind, arenever crowned, Exrybiades thereat lift up the balton or Rafferhar 
hehad inhis hand,offering to (i.ike him : Strike hardly Exryb:ades (quorh he) it thon wiltsſo thou 
hear me, Bur when he could n't per: wade Exyybiad-sthe Generall rogive bartell within the chan- 
nell or (iraights of Salumrs 3 he \cnt ie: retly and underhand unto the King of the Barbarians,exhor- 
ting him in any wiſe not to (r) be attraid of the Greeks, nortoler them eſcape, tor that they were 
minded to flye: Unto which inte!ligence of his, the King gi-ing eare,bad them barrell,in which he 
had the overthrow, for that betought inalong and narrow arm of the ſeazwhich was greatly tor 
the Greeks advantage: whereupon he ſent a courcier again untothe King, and willed him to flye 
in all haſte to the firaights of Hel:ſponr.for thatthe Greeks were fully minded to break the bridge 
which be had made for paſlage over that arme of the ſea, Thus in ſaving the Greeks, he made 
ſemblant that he did all tor his fafery. An inhabitant of the little Iſle Seriphos, ſaid upon a time 
unto him by way of. orn and reproach, that he was lo famous, not for himlelfe, bur in regard of 
the City of A:h-»;,whereof he was a Citizen; Thou fateſt even true indeed (quoth Themiſtocles) 
tro him. ; for neither I it I were a Seriphian, nor thou if thou wert an Athenian could ever be re- 
nowned. Antiphates that faire boy, at the firſt diſdained and avoided Them:ſtoclesbeing enamou- 
red upon him ; bur afterwards when he per. cived that he grew to great credit and reputation, he 
cameto ſeek him our, he flattered and tawned upon him 3 unto whom Themrſtocles laid: ( {) My 
good youth, we have now more wit and are become wier both of us Itrow, aithough itbe late 
firſt, Simon:des the Poet,requeltcd him to give judgement of his de 1n ar unlawful and unjuſt cauſe; 
unto whom he made this anſwer: Neither were you, O Siworides,a good Poer or muſician, in caſe 
you ſing again{ the rules of meaſures : Nor I a good Magiltrate it Iſhould judge againſt thelawes, 
He was wont to ſay unto a ſonne that he had, vi/ho cou:d make his mother do what him lift, and 
whom ſhe made a wanton. that he was the mightielt perſon ofall che Greeks : For why? (quorth he) 
the Athenians command all Greece befides 3 I. ommand the Athenians ; thy mother me, and thou 
thy mother, Two ſurers there were who wooed his davghter by way of marriage,and made meanes 
unto him for his good will ; bur he preferred the more honelt man before the richer ; for he ſaid : 
Giveme a manthat wanteth goods rather then goods that want aman,He was to ſella piece of land 
that he had and gave order to the Crier who proclaimed the ſale. to put in this and cry : Thatit had 
beſides. good (rj neighbors neare unto ir, When the Athenians being tull of him,cook pleaſure to 
raiſe flanders and contumelious reproaches of him. he 1aid untrothem : Why are you weary of recei- 
ving ſo many good rurns and ſervices of theſame perions ? He was wontto ſayunto them : That he 
was like to thele great and broad plane trees, under the boughes whereof men are wont to runne 
and ſhroud themſelves, when they are overtaken with a ſhowre of raine or atempeſt ; bur if the 
weather be faire.they ule ro crop ard {brig the branches thereof, yeaand revile it, He ſaid unto the 
Eretriansin mockage that they reſembled the 1wo:d-fiſhes:tor howſoever they had blades and wea- 
pons enovgh.yet hearts they had none.Being baniſhed out of -rhexs firſt,and afterwards our of all 
Greece;heretired himſelſe to the great King of P-rj4,where having audiencegiven him to ſpeak,he 
faid : Thata mans ſpeech mighr very well be likened unto clothes of rapeſtry, wrought with image- 
ry and Rory-work, ſor both the one and the other,if they be diſplaied and unfolded at length, diſ- 
cover oleindy 2nd openly the figures drawn within ; bur ifthey be foided or rolled up, all the pour- 
traiQtvres be hiddcn,and to no purpole: he requeſted theretore the rearm of a certein time, in which 
ſpace he might learn the Perſian language,- to the end that from thenceforward he might be able ro 

eclare and deliver his own mind unto the King by himſelfe, and not by a truch-man or interpreter, 
The King moſt honourably had beliowed upon him many rich preſents ; whereupon he quickly be- 
came exceeding wealthy. infomuch as he would ſay unto his ſervitours about him : (#) My ſonnes, 
we had beenutterly undone for ever,if we hadnot becn undone, 

Myron'desa Captaine generall of the Athenians. put himſelfe into the field, pnurpoſing to make war 
upenthe Bzotians, having given commandement ro thoſe of Athens for to tollow him with their 
armies: bur at the very point when they were ready to joine bartell, certeine Centineirs came and 
brought him word that their men were nor yet all come : Tuſh (quoth he) all thoſe that are mind- 
ed ro fight are come a!ready.and ſo leading tho!e onely who were forward and reſolute to ſerve, he 
encountered his enemies.and won the honour of the day, 

Ariſtiaes, 
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ifides farnamed the Juft, came to bear othce and alwaies mannaged the affairs of policy and 
wi himſclfe,who of fer purpoſe avoided all banding, ſidivg , and parts-raking of friends,as be- 
ing of opinion that authoriry (z) and 'credir gotten ſo, by che ng praChiſes and packing of « Herhar ea- 
friends, did incice and move men in place of government ro may bad courſes and upjuſt procee- A] 
:nos. When the Achemans were aflembled royerherin.the general Conncel.and herly ſer to pro- veramenc by 
= unto that baniſhment whach they called Oftraerſme : there Was acertamne tmde and rufticall m—_ 
nt, one that'knew never a letter of the book, andconld neither writenor red, catne with a means like 
ſhell in his hand (agthe manner was)unto Ar:fides,and defired him to write within it the name of 2, 92,29'* 
Ariſtidos Why'(querh he) knowettthou Ar,tides ? Nay in goodfeath (quoth the clowniſh for) $204 
I kenbim not, bur ich am greeved co-heare him-called Jult : Ar:ſt ide; anſwered him never a word, 
bur wrote his own name within the ſhell, and gaveit him againe, Being en enemy unto Themff+- 
cles, ard ſent by the State rogerher with tym in embaſlage under one commifſion t when they were 
gone as farve on their wayzas tothe uttermoſt confines of A:icaNow (quoth he) to Themiftoctes, 
arc you content that ever hereupon rhe very limits 'of our countrep,we lay down and Ieave all oor TER Y 
enmity 3(»)/and when we have pertormed out embaſlage ahd-retutried hicher, we' will take it tiÞ nouxce and 
againe, if yoo think ſo good? After he had ſet. down. a certaine 'taxe to belevied'6itt of all Greece, REIN 
and impoſed upon every City what they ſhould pay, he (x) rerurned homepoorer then he went, by [axe mk 
how-mach the chatges came to by the way inhis gourney, - £ſehy1; the Poet hed before time 9uarcb.who 


itren theſe verſes 1n a certaine Tragedy as tonching Amphiararcs © would be in _ 
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which when they were rehearſed and pronounced in' the open” Theater, all the affitance and andi- 
ence, calt cheir exes upon Ariftides, * 4 ad 
Pericles whenſoever hee was choſen Captaine Generall, fo often as hee pur onhis rich coat of 
arms,was wont toſay unto himſelfe: Pericles take heed and look well about thee ; thou goeſt forth 
now to command men of free condirioti,and thoſe Greeks ; yea, and that which is more, Athenians, 
A friend othis requeſted him, for his ſake to beare falle wirnefſe, where he was ro bind che ſame 
alſo with an oath : You ſhall pardon me(quoth Pericles) I am your friend indeed; but (y)fo far on- s How fare 
lyasrhe Alcarhar-is to (ay, ſaving my conicience, and that 1 do nor offend thegods, He perſwaded ut fine 
x8 Arhemians to take away the Ile eFgima, which was a very eie-ore that troubled their Port tcad. 
or Haven Pirewm Lying at the poirt of death, and ready toyield upthe ghoſt, he was heard roſfay 
' theſelaſtwords : That he reputed himſelfe happy, inthartby his meanesthere was never any one 
Atheniandid weare black ormourning weeds, 
Altibiades being yet a yong boy, chancedin wreftling to give another the vantage, to rake fuch 
ſure hold of him, that he conld nor well ſhift from hitt,atd make rhe party leave his hold.infomuch 
as he made no more ado,burſer his teeth in his hand that held him+ whereat che other cried ; This 
is ſoule play, Alcibiad:r; biteſft thou indeed as women do? Noſaid he, bur rather as Hons do, Ha- : 
ving a molt beaurifull and faire dog every way,which colt him ſeven hundred * drachmes, he cut off ©: Mas. 
his raile quite: To the end (quorh be) that rhe Athenians may have matrer to rake of mee formy 
curtailed dog, and not otherwite buke themſelves to ſearch curiouſly into my doings anyfurther, 
He entred upon a time into a Grammar-{chool, and called unto the School-maſter for the 1!;ads of 
Homer : Who ſaid unto him that he had none of Homer's works 5 with that he gave him a box of 
the ear,and ſo paſſed by him and went his way, One day he knocked at Pericl-s his doote;and when 
anſwer was made him that he was not at leiſure to be (poken with for that he ftndied and was amu- - 
ſed how to renderup his accoumstothe Athenians of their money : And were it not better for him 
(quoth he) to occupy his wits and caſt about, notto yield them any account at all ? Being called our 
of Sicily bythe Athenians, and cited peremptorilyro appeare and make his anſwer judicially in a 
criminall matter,asmuch as his life was worthhe hid himieffe and kept on of the way,ſaying: That 
he was a fimple fool that would ſeek toquit himſelfe of a capitall crime, ifhe could otherwiſe avoid 
thetryall, And when one ſaidunco him, what,and will you not truſt your own Conntrey, and put 
your elite upon them, to be judged by them ? No (quoth he )Jnor my ownmother, tor feareleft ere 
ſhe be aware, ſhe ſhould upon an erronr caftin a black beane for » white, and chance roſay guilty, 
forunguilty, Being advertiſed that himfe'fe, rogether with his complices and adherents, were con- 
 demnedby the Athenians to dye : Letusſhew our ſelves (quoth hee)unto them thar wee bee yer 
alive; and ſo he fided and banded with the Lacedemonians, and raiſed that yar againſt the Arheni- 
ans, which was called rhe Decelick warre, 
Lamachus.rebuked and checked acertaine Capraine of footmen,for ſome fault commirted in his 
charge;and when the other ſaid for himſelfe 3 That he would dono more fo ; he replied againe: Yea, 
bur yournuſt nor (z) fank wiſe in warre, | 2 Rerors com- 
Iphicy ates became deſpiſed, for that he was taken co be a ſhoce-makers or curriers ſon : but the miuedinwar 
firſt reputationthar hee won for valour and proweſſe, was upon this, that when hee was himſelfe > ivepars 
wonnded in fight, he ſeized upon his enemies body, and brought him perforce armed as _ Was 
ive, 
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alive, out of his galley into his own. Being encamped in the land of hisfriendsand contederates,yer 
nevertheleſle he tortitied his camp with a deep trench and high rampart round about very carefully; 
and when'one ſaid unto him, what needs all this ? and whom are we to feare ? The work ſpeech 
(quoth he) thatcancome out of a Captaines mouth is this 3 Had I wilt, or I never looked for fuch 
a thing, As he was putting his army in m_ tor. co give battell unto the Barbarians ; he ſaid thar 
he fearednothing ar all, bur that they ſhould not rake knowledge of /phicrates, whole very name 
and preſence was enough to aftright all their enemies.Being accuſed of a capitall crime, he ſaid unto 
the Sycophant who had enformed' and drawna bill of enditement againtt him : -Canſt thou tell whar 
thou dolt good fellow ? when the City is enyironed with warre onevery fde,thou perſwadeſt the 
peopleto conſult about me, and not to rake counſel! with me, Harmodixs (who was deſcendeg 
trom the race ofthac antient and noble Harmodixs) reproached him one day for his meane paren- 
tage, as being comefrom an houſe of baſe degree : The nobleneſle (quorh hee) of my line begin- 
nethin me, but thine endeth inchee, An Oratour making aſolemne ſpeechin the aflembly of the 
pcople,grew to, thele tearms with him before them all: And what are you,Sir,zf we may be {© bold 
as to know, that you beare your ſelfe ſo b gee) and think-ſo well of your, elſe, - are you a man at 
armes ? are youanarcher,a pike-man, or a foot-man ? or what are you ? Iamnot,indeed (quoth 
he)any of theſe; but he I am, who -knowes how to command and dirett all chele ? 

Timotheus had the name to be a fortunate Capraine, rather then otherwiſe a ipeciall warriour ; 
and ſome who envied his good eſtate, ſhewed him a picture, wherein certane Cities were entrap- 
ped, and of themſelves fallen into the compaſle of net and toile,whiles he lay aſleep ; whereupon 
heſaid unco them : Confidernow, if I cancatch and rake ſuch Cities lying aſleep, what ſhallI be able 
to do when Iam awake ? When one of theſe venturous and too forward Capraines,ſhewed upon 
a glorious bravery unto, the Athenians,what a wound he had received upon his body : ButI (quoth 
he) my ſelfe was (a) greatly abaſhed and aſhamed one day, being your Capraine Generall betore the 
City of Samos, that a ſhot diſcharged from the walls, light burgeer unto me.\ When the Oratours 
highly praiſed and recommended Captaine Chares,faying:Lo what, a brave manis here to make the 
Generall ofthe Athenians, ſhewing his goodly perſonage, Trmgthens anſwered. againe with a loud 
x oice: Never ſay Generall, but, rather a good, ftqut groom to carry the trufle of a Captaines bed- 

ing after him, | (2 | 

Chabrias was wont to ſay.chat they werethe; beſt Captaines who had moſt intelligences of their 
enemies deſigns and proceedings, Being acculed together with {phicrates of treaſon, he gavenot 
over for all tharzto frequent the pnblike place of exerciſes,and to take his dinner at his accuſtomed 
houres : and when Iphicrates rebuked him for being ſo retchlefle, Randing inſuch danger as he did; 
he anſwered him in this manner : In caſe the, Athenians proceed againtt us otherwiſe than well, 
they ſhall put you ro death,,all foule and tafting,bur mefull and faireclean waſhed, annoinred, and 
having well dined, This was his ordinary ſpeech : That an army of fiags and hindes havinga lion 
for theirleader,was better an army of lions led by a ſtag, 

Hege ſippus ſurnamed Crobylus,iolicited andincited the Athenians co take armes againſt King Phj- 
lip: and when one ſpake unto him aloud from out of the aflembly : What, Sir, wiil you that we 
draw vpon us war: Yea, verily,Cquoth he) and bring (4) inamong us mourning robes,ſolemn and 
publike obſequies,yea, and funerall orations too, it we deſire to hive free ſtill,and not to be ſervile 
and ſubje&rothe Athenians, 

Pytheas being bur yer very young, preſented himſelfe one day in open place to crols and contradi& 
the publike decrees which had paſſed by the peoples voices,inthe honour of King Alexard:-r; what 
ſaich oneunto him : Dare you preſume, ſo young as you are to ſpeak of theſe ſo weighty matrers? 
And why not (quoth he)ſeeing that Alexander whom you will needs make a god by your luftrages, 
15 younger than my ſelte ? 

Phocionthe Athenian was a man of {ſo taied and conſtant behaviour, that hee was never ſeen of 
any perſon, eitherto laugh or weep. Upona time in a great aſſembly of the City, one ſaid unto 
him: You are very ſad and penſive Phocio,, it ſeemeth you arein adeep ftudy, Gueſle againe 
{quoth hee) and gueſſe worie ; for Iam indeed (iudying and deviſing with my ſelfe, how 1 may 
cut off ſomewhat of that which I have to ſpeake unto che Athenians, The Athenians underſtood 
by an oracle that they had one man among them in the City,who was thwatt and contrary to the 
opinicn and advice of all others, Now when they cauſed diligent ſearch and enquiry to be made 
forthis tellow,and cried our upon him in great fury whoſoever he was; Phocion ſtood up,and with 
a loud voice, Iam the very man (quoth he) ſeekno further ; for I am he (c) alone, who am nothing 
at all pleaſed with whatſoever the people either doth or ſay, One day when he had delivered his 
advicein a frequent aſſembly of the people,he pleaſed the whole audience very well,and ſeeing that 
they all with one accord approved his ſpeech, hee was abaſhed therear, and turning towards his 

friends: What (quoth he) have I ler fall and eſcaped ſome words that are not good, and otherwiſe 
thanTmeant? The Athenians were minded upon atime to ſolemnize a great and feſtivall ſacrifice 
and for the better furniſhing ot this ſolemnity,they demanded of every man a contribution of mo- 
ney toward it:all others gave iberally, only Phocion atter he had been called upon by name ſundry 
times to do the like, in che end ſaid thus untothem : (4)I would bee abaſhedrogive any thing (I 
trow) unto you.and nor beable to pay him there,pointing with his finger to an uſurer, anto whom 
he was indebted, When Demades ſaid unto him: The Athenians wil one of theſe daies kil chee,if hey 
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fall once into their furious firs : True indeed (quorh he) they will kill me in their madmovd, but 
thee they will putco death when they be come againeinto their right wits, Arifogiros the fyco- 
phant or falſe promoter, being condemned to death for troubling men with wrongful imputati- 
ons, and at the point £0 be executed within the priſon,ſent unto Phecion, re veſting him ro come 
and ſpeak with him 3 but Phocion's friends would nor let him go to talk with ſuch a lewd aid wic- 
ked wreech : Why (quorth hee unto them) in what place may honeſt men more willingly and bet- 
cer ſpeake with Ariſtogiron ? When the Athenians were highly offended and angry with rheBi- 
zantines, for that they would nor receive into their Ciry Captaine Chares, whom they had ſent 
with a power tO aid them againſt King Philip, Phociov, came among them, andfaid: Thar the; 
were not to bee diſplealed with their contederates for beihg miſtruſifull, bur cather with ſuc 
Capraines as they miſtrutted: upon which remonſtrance ot his,he was himlelfe immediately cho- 
ſen Captaine 3 who being admitted and well trulfted by the Bizantines, defended them fo.vali- 
antly againſt King Phil-p, rhar he forced him to raiſe his ſiege, and retire from hence withovr ef- 
ſet, King Alexander the Gtear ſent unto Him a pre'e2t of dhe hundred talents ; but he de- 
manded of the meſſengers that brought ir, why the King their maſter ſent unto him alone, conf- 
dering there were ſo many Athenians beſide himſelte; they anſwered : It was becauſe he eftedtried 
him to be the onely honeft and vertuous map aitiong chem all : Why then (qub ny could nor he 
ler me both to ſeem and alſo to be a good manſtill ? Alexander upon a time demanded of the Arke- 
nians certeingallies 3 whereupon the my called unto Phocion by name, for ro give his advice, 
and to counſell them what was belt ro be done inthis caſe: then he food vpandtaid: My coun- 
ſell unto you is this ; That you make means ether to be your ſlves the (e) fironger inatmies, of 7 ng 
elle at the leaſtwiſe friended by them who are mightier then you, Whena brute was blazed abroad be frexgelt, 
without any certaine author,that King Alexander the Great was deceaſed,the Oratonrs at Athens =; oi 
mounted the Pulpits by and by, and firave avie w ho could perſade the people moſt, even in all 
haſte ro put themſelves in atmesand rebell; (f ) bur Phocion was of a contraty minde ro therts all; Lo make 
and his opinion was ; Thatthey ſhould Ray and reſt quier, untill more affored newes cattſe&f his ters ofgreac 
death: For (faith he)ifhe bedead ro day,he will be ſo ro morrow, yea;aridafterwards alfo, When —_ 
Leofthenes had ſer the Cirtyall upon warre, feeding the peoples hearts with BY hopes of recove- there is no 
ring their freedome and the ſovereignty of all Greece, Phorion compared theſe projeQs of theits 5: by dip 
(g) unto the Cypres trees: For they (quorh he) be faire, fireighr and call, bur not a whit of fttit do gFriwicw 
they beare: howbeit, when the Athenians at the firſt ſped welt in ſundry battels and warithefietd, pub} 
whereupon the Ciry made ſaerifices unto the gods for the newes thereof, ſome wonld Cortie lefſe trees, 
unto him, and ſay: How now Phecion,are you nor pleaſed herewith ? and would you wiſh alf th- 
done againe? I am (hb) contented very well (quoth he) rhat it hath ſo fallenoor, yer repens h A wiſe man 
nevera whit ofmyformer counſell, The onians immediately after this, made rodes into the 
Countrey of Attica, and began to over-run, harry and fpoile all che fea coafts : for” rettiedy goodcountet, 
whereof, he cauſed all the Juſty men of the City, who were of age to beare arttis, to enter into heb the 
the field ; and when many of them came running unto him, fornecalling npon himro ſeize ſach ab vert be an. 
hill, othersas inſtant with him to put his menin batcel-ray in ſuch a place : O Hercules que) 
what a number of Captaines do I ſee, and how few good ſoldiers? howbeir, he gave rheefiemies 
barrell, wanthe vi&ory, and ſlew Nicionthe Capraine Generall ofthe Macedonians inthe place, 
Not long after, the Athenians being vanquiſhed in warre, were refirained to receive a garriſon 
from Antipater,and Menilles Capraine of the {aidgarriſon ſenrunts him in free gift, certeihe.mo+ 
ney 3 wherewith he being offended, ſaid : That neither Menillus was better then Alexader, nor 
the cauſe ſo good, for which he ſhould take any gift at his hard at this preſent,confidetire that 
he refuſed thelike from Alexard:r, Moreover, Antipater was wont t6 ſay : That he ha&rwo 
friends at Athens, the one of whom, to wit, Phocion, he conld never perfwade to rake aby thirlg 3 
and the other, who was Demades,he could nor fatisfie' wharfoever he gave him, Whers Aintipater 
was in hand with him todo athing that was nor juſt: (;) Youcannor (quoth he) O Antipater;have Tine friend: 
me to be yourfriend and aflatterer too. After the death of Antipatey, whenthe Arhenians had tec6- ms ll act 
veredtheir liberty and free (tare or popular goverament,concluded it was,and pronounced ira ge- nel 
nerall afſembly and counſell of rhe people, that Phocion rogether with bis Hiends and affociacs, 4c 
mult ſuffer-death:as forthe reft they went weepingand lamenting as they were Tedto execution, but 
Phocton rae wes and gave not a word: now as he was going nponthe way, one of his ene- 
mies met him and ſper upon his face; whereupon he turned back to the Magiſtrates,and faid;Ts there 
no man here to reprefle the inſolency and villany of this wretched varler ? one of then who wetEro 
ſuffer with him,rook on and tormented himſelfe exceedingly : What (quoth he to him) O'Exippes, 

(k) doth ir not thee good thar thou goeſt to take thy death with Phocion ? And when the eadly KI: van ho 
cuv was preſented to him to drink his laſt dravghr of hemlock. he was asked. rhe queſtion, whether Mu; > 
he had any more to ſay,or no: then addrefſing his ſpeech unto his ſonne:l charge rthee(quoth he)atid mes 
beſeech thee, not ro carry any rancor andmaliceinrhy heart rorke Arhenians'for my death, 
Piſſtratus, a Tyrant of the Athenians, being adverriſed that ſome of his (Hende having re- 
volred and conſpired againſt him, had ſeifed vpon the Forr called Phy/e, went rowards them car- 
rying himſelfe abour at his back, atardell of his bedding.,and the farnicure thereto belonging:where- 
upon they demanded of him what hee would ? Icome (quorh hee) with an intent either to per- 
ſwadeyou to returne with mee, orelſe with a reſolution to tarry here with you my ſelfe ; and 


therefore 
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man will fare. 


therefore have I braught my baggage with me, He was advertiled that his mother loved a youns 
man, who lecretly kept her and uled tolie with her ; howbeirt ingreat ſear, and retufing her com- 

any many times ; whe.eupon he invited the man to ſupper, and aiter {upper he asked him hoy 
hedid, and how he liked his enterteinment? Gaily well (quoth he) Thou ſhait (quoth Piſgr yy j 
find no worſe everyday io thou content and pleale my mother, 7 hraf/ ulus Calt a good liking ang 
fancy to his daughter; and as he mer her one time upon the way,beſtowed a kiſfe upon her; where. 
at hex mother was offended, ſo as ſhe exaſperated her husband againit him for it: but he mildly ag. 
{wered her inthis wiſe: Why woman, it we ict our ſelves againſt them that love us and grow co ma- 
lice them, what ſhallwe do to thoſe who hate us? and 1o he gave the maiden in marriage to Thy a. 
fibalus, Ceiteine lutiy yonkers,afterthey nad taken their cups well, went in a maske and plaid the 
fools throngh the Ciry,and clancingto meet with his wite,abuſed her both in word and deed very 
upſeem!y and diſhonettly ; bur the morrow attcr they came weeping before Piiſtratus, acknows 
ledgivg heir fault, and craving pardon; who made them this anſwer: As for you, endevour tg 
be more wile and ſober from hence forth: (»-) bur I aflure you,my wife yelterday went no yhi- 


the! honour & ther abroad, nor fiicred ovt of her doors, When be was about to marry a lecond-wife ; the chil. 
c It OL N1S$ 
wife what he 


may- 


dren whom he had by the former, demanded of him, whether he were 1n any reſpect diiconten- 
ted with them, that he ſhould in deſpight of them eſpouſe another : No, (quoth. he) that is the 
leaſt of my thought; bur clean contrary it is, becauſe I like and love you ſo welhI would willingly 
have more children to reſemble you, 

Demetrius, ſuxn:med Pha/rrews, Counſeiled King Prolomes to buy and read thoſe books which 
treated of pollicy and government of Kingdomes and Seigniories 3 for that which Courtiers and 
minions durft not ſay unto their Princes, was written within thoſe books, 

Lycurgus who did ſer down andeſtabliſh the lawes ofthe Lacedzmonians, accultomed his Citi- 
zens to weare ther haire long: For that (ſaith he) f:de haire makerh thole who are faire, jeem 
mote faire and amiable ; but thoſe who were foule;more hideous and terrible, In the reformation 
ofthe Lacedzmonians State, ſome one there was who perſwaded him to erect the popular g0- 
vernment called Democrarty,w herein every one 1n his courſe hath as much authority as another: 
unto whom he anſwered: Beginthou firlt ro fer up this government-in thine own houle, Hee 
ordeined that in building of houſes thereſhould be uied nothing bur the law and the axe : For that 
(quorh he) ic were a ſhame to bring into houſes fo timply builded, any plate of Glver and gold, rich 
Hanginge,carpers and (urnicure of beds,” or coſtly and ſumpruous tables, Hetorbad his Citizensto 
fight at buffers, orto enter combat in that generall exerciie of hand, toor, teeth, and all rogerher, 
Called Pancratium, to the end that they ſhould not accultome themſelves ſo much as in ſport and 
eame tofainr, give over, or yeeld themſelves overcome, Likewile hee debarxed them bh en- 


. Countripg often with their very enemies 3 for feare they ſhould makethem more warlike and bet- 


rer ſouldiers : Whereupon afterwards when King Age/;/aus was brought ont of the bartell very 
orievopſly wounded ; one Artatcidas ſaid unto. him: You have met with a faire -reward atthe 
Thebans hand, and no lefie than you well deſerve tor f.hooling and teaching themro fight whe- 
ther they will or no. 

- Charillus the King, bcing asked the queſtion why Lycxrgzs made fo few lawes ? anſwered thus : 
That they who aied few words, had no need of many lawes, One of thoſe ſlaves whom they call 
Elotes, had behaved himfelfe ſomewhat roo inſolencly and knaviſhly againſt him : Now I (weare 
by the two twins (quoth he) Caſtor and Polluxc, were I not angry, I would do thee to death out of 
havd. Unto one who demanded the reaſon why the Lacedzmomans weare long haire:It is (quorh 
he) becaule of a!l trimming and ornaments of the body, ir colteth leaſt, 


* Telechus King of Lacedzmon anſwered vnto a brother of his,vho complained unto him ofthe 


Citizens of Sparta,ſaying: They uſe me more unciviity and vncour;eonſly,thanthey do you : Ir is 
for nothing elle (quoth he) but becauſe you know not how to erdure and put up any wrongs, 

Thheopompus being in a certein City, was ſhewed by one of the inhabiranrs the wals, and deman- 
ded whether he thought them nor to be faire and bigh : Faire (quoth he? ) no in very truth, kept 
though they be by none bur women, 

Archimidzmas during the time of the Peloponneſian warre, when as the allies and confederates 
of Lacedzmon requeſted him ro.ſet them down a certain taxe and , rate which they were to con- 
tribute toward the charges thereof 3 anſwered them in- this manner: War knowerh not how to be 
caged and feed within the ceddar, : | 

BraſidasChanced to finde a mouſe among certeine dried figs, which bic him ſo,as he was glad to 
let her go;and thereupon ſaid ro thoſe about him: See how there 1s nothing ſo little, bur is ableto 
make a ſhittand fave the own life, if it have but the heart to defend ic ſelfe againſt thoſe who aflaile 
it, In acertainskirmiſh his hap was to be hurt with the head of a partilan, or javelin, which went 
through, his ſhieid; and when he had drawn it out of his wound, with the very Raffe and Reile of 
it, heſlew his enemy: now when one asked him hoy it came to paſſe that he was thus wounded? 
Forſooth becauſe my ſhield deceived and betraied me, His fortune was afterwards to dye in the 
Countrey of Thrace, whither he had been ſent rodehver and ſer free rhe Greeks who inhabited 

thoſe marches:and the embaſladours, who were ſent from the ſaid parts to Lacedzxmon, went to 
viſit his mother: who at the firſt asked chem whether Braſidas her ſonne did vallantly and like 2 
man ? theembaſladors highly praiſed himzinſomuch as they 1aid; That there would never be his like 
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zoain : Oh, you are mightily deceived (quoth ſhe) trueit is that Braſ;das was a brave and valiant 
man, but Lacedemon hath many bertermen then he by tar, 

King, Agis was Wont to ſay, thatthe Lacedemonians uſed not to ask how many their enemies 
were, but in whar place they were, At Mantua he was forbidden to ſtrike a battel, becauſe the e- 
nemies were many in number to one: It mult needs be (quoth he) that whoſoever would rule and 
command many, ſhould likewiſe fight with many, Unto them who greatly commended rhe Elies 
for obſerving ſuch good order and tormality at the Olympick games:Whar great marvelis it (quorh 
he) if the Eliens in four years ſpace ule juſtice one day ? but when they continued (ill in their praiſe 
and condemnations: What wonder 1s it (quorh he) if the Eliens uſe a good thing well, to wit, ju- 
tice, A naughty fellow there was and a troubleſome, who importuned him exceeding much, by 
asking him oftentimes, who was the beſt man of all the Spartans ? Marry even he (quoth he) thar 
is moſt unlike to thee, To another who queſtioned with him and would needs know how many 
the Lacedemonians were in number: Enough (quoth he) ro drive out alllewd and wicked perions: 
And when another asked him the ſame queſtion, he anſwered ; Thou would fay they were a great 
number if thou ſaweſt them fight, 

Lyſander would not accept of the rich and ſumptuous robes, which Djo»yusrhe Tyrant ſent un- 
ro hisdavghters, ſayibg :T am afraid chat theſe garmencs will make them look the fouler. Some thete 
were who reproved and blamed him, for that he [exploited the moſt part of his a&s by craft and 
ſubcilty, as it it were an unworthy thing for one who vaunted himſelte ro be of the race of Hercs- 
les: unto whom he. anſwered : That where the Lyons skin would not ſerve, it were good to few 
therto a little piece of a Foxes caſe, There was ſome difference and debate between the Argives and 
Lacedemonians about their confines; and it ſeemedrthatthe Argives alledged better reaſons, and 
brought forth more pregnant evidences for the land in queſtion ; bur hedrawing our his ſword: 
They (quoth he) who arethe bertrer men ar handling this, are thoſe who plead the berrer for the 
bonds of their Terricory, The Lacedemonians found much difficulty in aflaulting the walls of Co- 
rinth ;and when he ſaw them dravy back and go unwillingly about that ſetvice, he chanced toeſpy 
at the very ſametime an Haretoftartfrom withinthe trench and row ditch ; whereupon he took 
occaſion as to ſay : why make yon doubr rogive the aſſault unto the walls of thoſe men, whoare 
ſo idle as to ſuffer Hares toſleep within the very precin& of their walls > There was acertain Mega- 
rian, who inthe general afſembly of all the States of Greece, ſpake unto him his mind freely 
and boldly ; unto whom he anſwered thus: Thy (» ) words have need of a City , that 18 
to ſay, that Megara, whereothe was aCirizen, was not able to make good and maintain his 
words, 

Atgeſilaus uſed to fay ; Thatthe inhabitants of Aa (to ſpeak of free men) were bur bad, and 
namely ſolong as they enjoyed liberry ;. marry they be paſſing good-ſlaves (poſh he,). Theſe Af- 
ans had a cuſtom tocall the King of Perſia the Great  — why (quoth Age/laus) is hee 2 

er Kingthen 1, it hebenor more juſt ard temperate ? Being demanded his opinion as couch- 

Forrirude, and Juſtice, whether of them was the better vertue : we have no need or uſe (quock 
he) of Fortitude if we were all Juſt, Beipg enſorcedto break up his Camp, and diſlodge one night 
In great haſte our of his enemies Country, and ſeeing a boy whom he loved well, weeping and all 
blubbered with tears, for that he was lettbehind, =} could not follow by reaſon of weakneſle : Ir 
is(quoth he)an hatd marter robe piciful apd wiſe both at once, Menecratesthe Phyfician who would 
entitle himſelfe with the name of Jupiter, wrote a leerer unco him with this ſupericription ; Mexe- 
crates Fupiter unto King Agefilans long life, 8&c. Unto whom he returned this anſwer ;.. Kivg Age- 

flaws unto Menecrates 
having defeated thoſe of Athens with their allies and confederaresneer unto the City of Corinth3 
whenhe heard whar a number of enemies lay deadinthe field : O unbappy and unforwnate Greece 
{quoththe) that hath deftroyed ſo many men of her own, as had been able ro have ſubdued all the 
Barbarians in the world, Having received ananſwer trom the Oracle,of Jupiter at. Olympia, accor- 
dingtohis mind ; thegrear Lords Controllers, called Ephori, willed him alſo to conſult with the. 
Oracle of Apollo as touching the ſame : when he wastherefore at Delphos, he demanded of the 1aid, 
god, whether he werenor of the fameniind as his father was 2 When he ſued for thedeliverance 
of a friend of his who was-raken priſoner, andin the hands of * 1drieus a Prince of Caria, he wrote 
unto him abour it in this manner : If Nicias have. not treſpaſſed, deliver him for: jultice 1ake:.if 
he have tranſgrelled, deliver himfor my ſake; but howſoever ir be, inany wiſe delizer; him, He: 
was requeſted one —— hear a man ſing, who. could marvellous lively and naturally counter-: 
teit the voice of a Nightingale: T have heard (quoth he) the Nightingale her ſelfe, manya cime, 
Afﬀer the overthrow ar thebartel of Lewftres, the law ordained that as many as ſaved themſelves 
by their good foormanſhip, ſhould be noted with infamy: bur the Ephors fore-ſecivg, thatin 
ſodoing the City would bediſpeopled and empry, were willoe to abrogate and dilanyl, this igno- 
muny, and for this purpoſe declared Agefilaus for Law-giver3 who. going into the market place, 


and mounting up into the Pulpit, ordained that from the next mgrrow forward, the Laws 
ſhould remaine in their ancient force and vertue, Sent he was upona time toaide the King of 


Egypt,where he together with the Kibg was beſieged by the enemies who were manymare in num- 
ber then they, 


they could not 


and had begun to caſt a gfeat trench about their camp, .and ſo beleaguered them that 
eſcape: ' Now when the King commanded him to make a ſally upon them, and to 
Go keep 


D 


ter health pram indepe that he was brain-ſick, The Lacedemonians. 
1 
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keep them batrel: 1 will not (quoth he) empeach our enemies, but that they may (as I fee them 
co abour it) willingly fight with us ſo many reſo many ; and finding tha their crench wanted byr a 
tle of both ends meeting and joining together ; in that very diſtance and ſpace between, he fer 
his ſouldiers in battel array, and ſo commingro encounter oneven hand, he defeated his enemies, 
When he died, he charged his friends to make no Image nor Statue ofhim: For ifI have (quoth he) 
© Vertue im- (o) done any thing in wy lifeworthy of remembrance, that will be a ſufficient monument and me- 


mortalizeth a , - . . 
man and not qorialfor me after my death 3 if nor, all the Statues and images in the world ſhall never be able ro 


works in 
Rone, wood, PETPELuate my memory, 
or bralz. Archidamus the firit time that ever he ſaw the ſhot diſcharged out of an engin, or battering peece 


pThe inven. Which had been newly brought out of Sicily, cryed out aloud: (p) Herculcs the prowefle and ya- 

tionofwar; Fort of man I {ce well now is gone forever, ; 

baecygine.,, When Dexpadesmocking at the Lacedemonian Courrilaſſes, ſaid mercily; That they wereſo lictle 
and ſhort, as thar the juglers and players at leger-demain, were able to ſwallow them down whole 
as they be. 4p the younger anſwered very fitly and ſaid: Yetas ſhortas they be, theLacedemo- 
nians canreach their enemies very well with them, The Ephoricharged him upon a time to deliver 
up his ſonldiers into the hands of a Traitor 3 I will beware I trow (quoth he) co commir. another 
mans Souldiers to him who betraied his own, 

Cleom:n's when one promiſed to give him certain cocks of the game, ſo courageous, that they 
would with fighting die inthe place and never giveover : Give menot (quoth he)thoſe that will 
die themſelves, bur ſuch rather asin fight will make others todie, 

Pedireru miſſing the place to be choſen one of the great Councel conſiſting of three hundred, re- 
turned from the aſſembly very jocond, merry,and ſmiling: Iam well appayed (quoth he)-thar in 
the City of 'Spartathere be found three hundred bettermen and moreſuſhcient then my lelte, 

Danrai46 belng by the Maſter of the Revels fer in the laſt place of the Dance: Well = thy heart 
(quorh he)thon haſt deviſed a good means to make this place honourable, 

Nicoftra! us Captain ofthe Argives, being ſollicited by Archidemas to take a good round ſumme 
of money {or ro deliver up unto him by treaſon, a place whereof he had the keeping, with apromiſe 
alſo, that he ſhould eſpoule and wed what Damoſel he would humſelfe chuſe in all Sparta, excepting 
thoſe of the Blood-Royal, made him this anſwer : You are not (quoth he) of the race of Her- 
eules; forthat Hercules went thorow the world, panillyng, and putting to death in allplaces, ma- 
lefators, and wicked perſoris 3 bur you go about to make thoſe naught and lewd who aregoodand 

.. honeſt, = 
*OrBudami. . * Eydamonidas ſeeing in the great School Acocentys Xemocrates an ancient man among other 
dasrather- young Scholars, Students in Philoſophy, and underſtanding that ke ſoughr for vertue: pour ; when 
wilthe tie vertue (quoth he) ifhe have not yetfound'ir ? Another time hearing a Philoſ to 
maintainthis Paradox; That a learned Sage wasonly a good Captain:  Braye words (quoth he)and 
qlrbecom- 4 marvellons poſition ; bur the beſt is, he thar holderh ir, never1n his life heard (4) the ſound of a 
ye crumpct in the camp. « [CEE the , tg . 
of arms, Antiochus, one ofthoſe controllers in Sparra, named Ephor;, being advertized that King Philig 
hadgivenunto the Meſlenians their Territory: | Bur hath he Mahal (pſp he) given them the 
means to variquiſh in barrel when they ſhall be pur ro it, forto defend the ame? 

Ant alcidas anſwered unto an Athenian who'termed theLacedemonians gporene perſons: Indeed 
(quoth he) ir may well beſo, for we are the'ohly men who haye learned of you no evil, , Another 
Athenian conteſted with him ahd ſaid ; we have driven you many a time fromthe River Cephiſus, 
which is in Attica: bur he replied again and ſaid : And we never yer chaſed you from the-Riyer 
Enrotas which!\is neer Lacedem1ou, There was a Certain Rhetorician would needs rehearſe an Oration 
which hehad made concerning che praiſe of Hercules; Why (quoth he ) was there ever anyman 
that blamed, or deſpiſed him ? n g, 516 

So long as Epaminondas was Captain General of the Thebans, there,was. never ſeen :in- hisCamp 
any oftheſeſudder fooliſh git, without ahy cercain cauſe, which they call, Panique. Terxores, He 
was wontto ſay, that no dearh was ſo honourable asto die in the wars: Alſo that a man of armsor 
warriour onght to keep his body nor exerciſed after the mianher of Champions, . for to be, fair and 
full ; bur riijier hardened withcravel, and'made lank as becometh'good fouldiers, He lovedthere- 

fore to fight with thoſe enemies who were corpulent; and ſuch ſouldiers as he found in his owne 
bands grofſeand far, he would be ſure co caſhire and diſplace:them, if ir werefor nothing elſe, For 
he was wohtto fay ofthem, that three or four bucklers would hardly cover their grapd-panch, 
which bare out {0 bigrharthey conld nor ſee for it their privy parts, Mareover, ſo irict and pre+ 
ciſe he was in hisliving, and hated ſo much all exceſle and ſyperfluiry, char one time above-chereſt 
being bidden to ſupper by one of his neighbors, when he aw in the houſe great proviſion of viands, 


- 


cares, jnnquets, comfurures and ſweet perfimes,, he ſaid unto him: Thad thought you; made a 
ſacrifice, andnot an expenſe of ſnperfluity,and ſo went his way and wouldno tay ſupper, When the 
hezd Cook or Clerk of the Kitchengave up higaccount unto him, and = companions ingo- 
vernment, of their ordinary charges for cerraine dayes: he. miſliked-nothing in his Bill For 
the great quantity of Oyle that was ſpent; and. when his Collegues wondered char hee (hould 
fareſoatthat; he ſaid unto them : Thar it was not the coſt.and expen(e that hee tood upon , 
bur onely this, that ſo much Oyle ſhould 26 down mens throats, The City ot Thebecupona we 6 

made 
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madea great publick feaſt, and beſides, privately they were all in their banquets, inviting one an- 
other, and meeting in companiesto make merry tggether : he contrariwiſe all this while, without 
being either annointed with oyland ſweer perfumes, or clad in his beſt cloaths, all penfive and 12d, 
walked alone thorow the City;and when ove of his familiar friends who mer him,wondered there- 
at, and would needs know why he went ſoalone and out of order and formality; Marry (quoth 
he) that you all mighr mn ſecurity follow your drinking and good cheer, and not to be troubled 
with thinking of any other cates, He had cauſed a mean man and of baſe condition to be put in pri- 
ſon for tome light tre(paſſe that he had commirred, and Pelopidas requeſted him for to let him ar 
laroe. but he denied him flatly ; howbeit afterwards a woman whom he loved, intreated him, and 
ar her ſuit he granted his liberty, ſaying: Thar in ſuch perry favours and curteſies as theſe it became 
him to gratifie Concubines and Harlots; bur nor Generals and great Warriours, When the Lace- 
demonians came with a puiflant power to make cruel war uponthe Thebans, there were brought 
Oracles unto the Thebans trom ſundry parts, ſome promiſing the victory, others menacing an over- 
throw: he went up therefore into the tribunal ſeat and commanded, rhat the Oracles of n_ 
ſhovld. be ſer upon he right hand, and thoſe of diſcomfiture onthe left : when they were thus dit- 
poſed and beltowed, he ttood up, and in this wiſe ſpake unto the Thebans : If you will be dire- 
ed by your Captains, ſhew obedience to them, and withall, put ona reſolution and good heart 
ro encounter your enemies ; theſe here, (ſhewing the good Oracles onthe right hand) be yours 3 
bu if for want of courage you caſt doubrs and ſtart back for feat of perils, thoſe there (pointing 
tothe bad Oracles on the left hand) are for you, Afterwards as he led rhe Army into the Feld, for 
co meet with the Lacedemonians, it beganto thunder ; whereat they that'were neereft unto him 

asked, what þe thought this might prteſage and fgnihee : _ (quoth he) it berokeneth rhus 
much ; that God hartsaftoniſhed ourenemies, and pur their brains out of remper, who having: 
ſuch commodious places neer unto them for to encamp in, have pitched here where they are, Of 

all the honourable and happy fortunes that ever befell unto him, he ſaid 3 This was moſt to his 

hearts joy and contentment ; that he had defeated the Lacedemonians in the batrel at Lewltres, 

whiles his own tather that begat him, and mother who'bare him were both alive. Beinga'man 
wi:0 otherwiſe all his life time uſed to be ſeen abroad, fine, near,and well annointed, with a cheer- 
ful and merry countenanceal(o ; the morrow after the ſaid barrel, he came forth into the publick 
Phce. all low, as, bogey and penfive ; whexeupon his friends by and by were in hand wich him 
co know. whether any finifier accident was come unto him: None (quorh he bur I perceived ye- 

fterday that for the joy of my victory, my heart was lifted up more then it ought, and therefore to 

day 1do(r) abate and corre&that which was the day before rooexceffiveand ont of order:know- 
ing full we!l that the Spartans uſed to cover and hide as much asthey could ſuch misfortunes, and 
being deſirous to make them ſee and acknowledgethegrear lofſe and overthrow which chey had 
ſuſtained, he would not in any wile permit them to gather their dead all t , and pile them 
up in one entire heape ; bur to every City hee gave leave one after another to enterre them ; by 
which it appeared, that there were more- of the Lacedemonians ſlain by a thouſand, Faſon 2 
Prince fb Monarch of Th-ſſalia, being allied and confederare with the ans, came one day in- 

ro the City of Thebes, and ſent to Epaminondas a preſent os rwo thonſand pieces of Gold, knowi 
that indeed he was gxceeding poor : this Gold wonld not he receive ar his hands ; bur the 

timeaiterthat he ſaw Jaſon, hecameunto him and ſaid: You twice to offer meinjury; and 

inthe meanwhile he borrowed ofa certain Burgeſſe of the City fitty drams of Silver, for to defray 

the charges of a journey, or expedition which he intended; and therewith entred in Armsand in- 
vaded x x wreſws, Afrer this, when the g King of Perſia ſent him thirty chouſand pieces of 
God called Dariques, he was diſpleaſed highly with Diomed*s, and ſharply checked him; king 

him ifhe had undertaken ſo great a voyage; thinking to bribe and corrupt Epaminondas 3 and wi 

that commanded him todeliver this e back unto the King his Maſter; That ſo far forth as 

he intended and procured good unto the Thebans, he ſhould make reckoning of him to: be his 

friend without any penny coſt ; bur if he wrought or praRiced any lofſe or diipleaſure unto them, 

he wovld be his enemy, When the Argives were entred into league and amity with the Thebans, 
thoſe of {chexsſent their Embaſladours into Arcadie, to aflayitrhey could draw the Arcadians to 
fide with them : So theſe Embaſſadours began to charge and accuſe untothem, as well the Argives 
asthe Thebans. inſomuch, as Cal-ſtratxs the Orator, who was their ſpeaker, upbraided both Clries, 
and hit them in the teeth with Oreſtes and Oedipus: then Epaminondar who fat in this aſſembly of 
Councel, roſeup and ſaid : We conteſſe indeed: (my maſters) that in times paſt there was in our 

City one parricide who killed his own Facher.like as another in Argos who murdered his own Mo- 
ther ; but when we had chaſed and baniſhed them for committing theſe faQe, the Athenians 
received them both, And when the Spartans had charged the. Thebanswith no p—_ 
gricyons imputations: Why my Maiters of Sparta ( quoth | Epaminondas) theſe Thebans, if 
they have done nothing elſe, yer thus much they have effe&ted, that you have forgotten" your 
manner of ſhart ou” and nfing few words, The Athenians had contracted alliance and amiry 
with Al-x4:d:r the Tyrant of Pheresin Theſſalia, a mortal enemy ofthe Thebans, | andwho'pro- 
miſed cothe Athenians for toſerve them fleſh in the market ar halfe an obolus a _ "weight: 
And wee (quoth Epaminondas) will furniſh the Athenians with wood enough tor nothing,” to 
roalt and ſeeth the faid fleſh : for if they begin bukily to intermeddle more then we like of, _ 
G2 2 w 
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will fell and cut downall the rrees growinginthat Country, Knowing wellenongh that the Boro. 
tians were loſt tor idleneſle, hedecermined-and adviſed to keep them continually in exerciſe of arms: 
now when thetime approached for the ele&tion of Governours, and that they were minded t» 
chuſe him their Beot.arches, that is to ſay, the Ruler of Buotia: Be well advited my Maſters (quoth 
be) what yedo, whiles it lieth in your hands 3 for it youele& me your CaptainGeneral, make this 
reckoning, that to war you ſhall, He was wont to call the country of Beoiia, becaule it hieth plaine 
and open,the Rage andicaffold of war, ſaying that it was impoſſible for theinhabirants to keep and 
hold ir, {6 long asthey had not one hand within their ſhield, and the other on theirſword, Cha- 
brias the Captain ofthe Athenians having pur tofoile and deteated ſome few Thebans about Coyixrh, 
(who forhear of tight had run disbanded and our ot array) made a bravado': for which exploit, a 
it he had won ſome great field, he cauſed a Trophee to beerected in memorial of this vidtory : wher. 
as Epaminondas ſ.otied and ſaid: That he ſhould not have fer upa rrophexm there, bur rather an 
hecateſum, That is to lay, the Statue of Proſerpina, tor thatin times paſt, 1t was an ordinary thins 
to ſer up the image of Proſerpia410 manner ota crofle, atthe fir{t carretour or meeting of croſle-ways 
which was found neer unto the gate ofa Ciry, When one brought him word that the Athenians 
had ſent an Army into Peloponneſus bravely ſer our and appointed with new armour: Now ſurel 

(quoth he) Antigenidas wiil weep and figh when he knowerh once that Tells hath gottert him new 
flutes and pipes to play upon: now this Tel/zs was a bad minlirel, and 4ntigenidasan excellent my- 
fician: He perceived upona time thix his Eſquire or ſhield-bearer had received a good peece of mo- 
ney for theranſome of a priſoner, which was in his hands ; whereupon he ſaid unto him :: Give me 
my ſhield, but go thou thy wayes and buy thee a Tavern or Victualling houſe, wherein thou mayeſt 
lead the relt of thy life, for I tee well, that thou wilt no more expoſe thy ſelfe ro the dangers of 
War as before-time, ſince thou art now become one of theſe rich and happy men of che world, He 
was oncedemanded the queſtion, whom he reputed to bethe beſt Caprain, himſelfe, Cabrias, or 
Iphicrates, his anſwer was : It 1s hard co judge, fo long as we all (ſ) bealive, Ar his rerurn out of 
the Country of Lac-nia, he was judicially accuſed for acapitolCrime, together with other Caprains 
joined 1n Commiſſion with him, for holding their charge longer by fourmonths then the Laws 
allowed: as for his Companions and Collegyues aboveſaid, he willed them ro derive all the faulr 
from themſelves, and lay it upon him, as ihe had forced them ſo to do; bur in his own defence 
he pleadedrhus : (:) Albeir I cannot deliver berter words then 1 have performed deeds, yer if 1 
be compelled (as I ſee Lam) toſay ſomewhat for my {elfe before the Judges, I requeſt thus much 
at their hands, that if they bederermined to pur me rodeath, they would command to be enera- 
ven upon the ſquare column or pillar ofmy Sepulchre, my condemnation and the cauſethereof, to 


* the end that all the Greeks might know how Epaminendas was condemned rodye; for that he had 
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forced the Thebans agawſt their wills, to waſte and burnthe Country” of Laconia, which in five © 
hundred years before had never beenforraged nor ſpoiled; alforhar he had repeopled the City of 
Meſſexe two hundred and thirty years after ithad been deftroyed and left deſert by rhe Lacedemo- 
nians:Item,thar he had reunited,concorporated and brought into one leagye all the States & Cities 
of Arcadia; and laſt ofall that he had recovered andreſtored untothe Greeks their liberty 3 tor all 
theſe a&ts have beenatchieved by us inths voyage ; The Judges whenthey heard this ſpeech ofhis, 
roſe from the bench, and went our ofthe Courrlavghing heartily ; neicher would they ſo much as 
receive the yoices or verdicts to be given up againſt him, After the la{t barrel that ever he fouchr, 
wherein bewas wounded todeath; being brought into his Tent, he called firtt for Diophantss, ard 
after him for 7olidas, bur when he heard thatthey were both flain, he adyiſed the Thebans 19 
compound and gro\v toan (+) agreement with their enemies, as if they had not one Capr. 1: more 
that knew how tolead them to the War ; andin truth, the event did verife his words, and bare. 
witnefle with him that he knew his Citizens beſt of any man, | 

Pelopidas joint Captain with Epaminondas in the charge of Buotia, when his friends found fault 
with-hispeglect in one thing right neceflary, to wit, the'gathering of a maſſe of money ragether : 
Moneyindeed (quoth-he) 1s neceſlary, burtor ſuch an one as this Nicomedes here, ſ{hewing a poor 
cripple, maimed, lame and impotent in hand and foor, When he deparred from Thebes upon atime 
roabatte], his wife prayed him to havea regard unto his own ſafety: This is (quothhe) an ad- 
vertiſem. ne fir for others 3. as for a Caprain who hath the place of command, he is ro be put in 
mind for to-ſave thoſe under his charge, and not himſelte, To one of his ſonldiers, who ſaid unto 
him: We arefalien among our Enemies: And why (quorh he) are we fallen among them more 
then they among us. Moreover, being trecherouſly held priſoner,and keprin irons during a Truce, 

ainſt = law of Arms, by Alexander tyrant of the Phereans, hegrew to heat, and gave him ſome. 
hard words, calling him perjured Traitor: whereuponthe Tyrant asked himifhe made ſo oreat haſte 
rodie :- Yea (quoth be)to the end thatrhe Thebans may be more provoked againſt rhee, and that 
ſo much theſoonerrhou mayelt be puniſhed for thy diſloialty, Thebe the Tyrants wife came to viſit 
him in;priſon, and ſeeing him, ſaidrhat ſhe marvelled how hecould be ſo jocund, being as he was, 
apriſonerand bound with chains : Yea, bot I rather wonder at you, thar being as you are, atliberty 
and--not bound, you can endure (uch a wicked wretchas' Alexander,” When Epaminondas had deli- 
vered him onr-of prion, he ſaid thatherook himſelfe much beholden to Alexander: For now 
(quoth he) by his means1 havemadea trial ofmy ſelfe and my reſolution, more then ever before, 
and-namely, how my. heart is ſerled nor againſt the fear of war only, burtalſo ofdeath, 
AManits 
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anius Curins, When one of his ſouldiers complained, thar of the lands conquered from theRomane 
== he had given to every ſonldier very little, bur had incorporated in the Common-weale the 
oreateft part of the ſaid demeanes: I would it were Gods will (quorh he )that there were not a Ro- 
man who thought that land bur lictle, which is ſufhcient to nouriſh and maintain one man, The 
Samnites, after that he had vanquiſhed them in a barrel, ſent unto him as a preſent, a good ſum of 
oold : him they found htving by the fire fide, tending the por, wherein he boiledcerrainRaperoors : 
2nd whenthe Samnite Embaſladors tendered unto him the ſaid preſent, he madethem this anſwer : 

That he who could corrent himlelfe with ſych a ſupper, had no need atall of gold : alſothat hee 
thoucht itmore honourable cocommand them who hadche gold, then to have cold himſelfe, 

C.F abricius hearing of the overthrow that King Pyrrhus p ad given the Romans,* ſaid: That Pyr- * Some reade 
rhus had overcome Levinus, and not the Epirotes vanquiſhed the Romans. Being ſent unto Pyy- iy aids 
+bus to treat for the deliverance of certain Romanscaken priſoners, the _ offered him a great fum *b4-Pyrrhus, 
of 201d, but he wouldnot receive it 3 the nextmorrow Pyryhus commanded that the greateſt E- Cent had 
lephanc which he had, ſhould be brought and ſer jult behind Fairicins without his knowledge, overcome:he 
and that ſuddenly he ſhould be forced ro bray, which was done accordingly : whereat Fabricius —O——_— 
turning him about,and looking behind him, began to ſmile and ay: Neither thy gold yeſterday,nor 
this beaſt thy Elephant to day, hach once aſtonied me, Pyrrhas thought to have perſwaded him ro 
rake his part and Ray with him, with promiſe that he ſhould haveall the authority in managing of 
the affairs nextunto himſelfe ; but he anſwered him inthis ſort 3 This would not be good oe. Ex= 
pedient for you : and why? whenthe Epirotes ſhall know us both well, they will rather haveme 
then you to be their King, When Fabricixs was created Conſul of Rome, King Pyrrbas his Phyſici- 
an wrote unto him a Letter, wherein he made promiſe unto him for to kill the Kine his Maſter 
with poylon if he would, Fabricixs ſent the very ſame lerter incontinently unto King Pyrrbar, 
| willing him to ſee by that, how his judgment ſerved not him well to diſcern and to make choice of 

his enemies and his triends, When this ambuſh was diſcovered and dire&ed thus unto bus, 
which was laid for his life, he cauſed the ſaid Phyſician to be apprehended, and ſent back thoſe 
Romans whom he had priſoners, unto Fabricixs withour any ranſome paid : howþeit Fabricius 
would not receive them from him as in free gift ; for he returned likewiſe as many of his men who 
remained priſoners with him ; which hedid, for that he would not be choughe ro rake thing 
at his hands by way of reward, or recompenſe for diſcloſing the foreſaid Treaſon: for hee did 
icnot ſo much to gratifie King Pyrrhus anddo him a pleaſure, as for feare it ſhould be thought 
that the Romans praRiſed his death by treachery, whom they could not vanquiſh by ver- 
rue, 

Fabius Maximus not willing to fight a ſer battel with Am»ibal, but by tra& of time to ſpend 
his Army ; which by that meanesgrew to a great default of vicuals and money : went alwayes 
astho he d and tollowed him, keeping the rough places and _—_— coaſting him 
otherwhiles, bucevermore having him in his eye; for which manner of ſervice many mocked 

" him, andcalled him the Pzdagogue of Annribat; bur hee nothing at all regarding ſuch words, 
perhifted ill continually in his dehgnes and counſels particular to himſelf, ſaying chus ro his friends, 
Thathe who could not abide a icotte, but feared frumps and reviling words, was a greater cow- 
ard then he who fled before his enemy, When his Collegue, or Brother in office Minutins, had 
diſcomfited certain of his enemies, inſuch ſort, as there was noralk of him any more, bur eve 
man gave out of Minmtins, that he indeed was a man worthy of Rome ; he ſaid: That he feared 
more the proſperity than the adverſity of Mrnatius: and wicthina while after, when Minutes was 
fallen into the danger of anambuſh that Annibal had fer for him,ſo as he and all his men had like to 
have lefc their bodies dead behind them, Fabiuscameſpeedily ro his reſcue, and not only delivered 
him our ofthis peril, bur alſo flew a number of his enemies ; whereupon Arnibal ſaid then unto 
his familiars about him; Did nor I forerel you manyrtimes, ſeeing as I did this cloud hovering up- 
on the tops of themountaines, how it would one time or other poure down a good ſhowre upon 
our heads? Afterthe overthrow at Canna, when he was choſen Conſul of Rome, together with 
Claudius Marcellas, a valiant and couragious man, who deſired nothing more then ever to bee 
fighting with Annibal; he was of a contrary mind, and hoped, that if he were not fought withhis 
Army within a while by delayes onely and holding off, would of ir ſelfe come to nothing 3 ſo as 
Annibal would oftentimes ſay : That he feared more Fabizs that fought nor, then he did Marce/- 
lus who was ever fighting. It was cold him that he had in his Camp a Lucane, who was wont to 
ſteal our by night, forth of the Camp, for the love of a woman whom he uſed to viſit, but other- 
wiſehe heard ſay, that the man was a right good ſouldier and wonderful hardy in arms; wh 
he gave commandment that the woman upon whom this ſouldier was ſo enamoured. ſhou'd be ſe- 
crerly and without the mans knowledge attached and broughtunto him :now when ſhe wascome, 
he ſent for the ſouldier aforeſaid: Iam advertiſed (quorh he)rhat thon againſt the Laws of milicary 
_—_ uſeſt many times to lie out of che Camp 3 and I underſtand likewiſe full well, that ſerting 
that taut aſide, thou art a ſouldier 200d enough; well, in _—_ of thy good ſervices, I am content 
to pardon all that is paſt, bur from hencefoch thou ſhalr abide and carry with me, for I havea 
good pawn and ſurety within that thou ſhalt nor ſtarr ; and with that he cauſed the Woman to 
come forth and appear, and ſo he gave her into his hands to be his wedded Wife, Annibal held 
all the City of Tarenrum with a fitong garriſon, ſaving only the Caſtle, but Marcellus by a wile 
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and ſubtile (lratageme, trained him as far as he could ſrom thence, and then returning with all expe- 
dition, was matter of the wholetown, and ſacked it: inthe execution of which ſervice his Scribe 
or Chancellor asked him what ſhould be done with the ſacred images of the gods among the reſt of 
che pillage : Marry let us leave (quoth he) uoto the Tarentines their gods, - beivg thus angred as 
chey are with them, When 24,L:ivins, who-had che keeping of che Caltle,vaunted and boaſted thac 
by his meanes the City was won, allthe reſt who heard him, laughed and mocked him ; bur Fab;. 
anſwered : Thou faieſt truth indeed, for if thou had(t nor lot ic once, I had never recovered 'ir 
again, After hewas Gtepped farin years, his Son was choſen Conlul, and as he was giving audience 
in open place, and diſpatching certain publick affairs in the preſence of many, Fabing his Father be- 
ing-mounted on horſeback, came toward him: but the Son (ent one of his Liftors, or Huſhers be- 
fore. to command him to alightfrom his horie: whereat all the reſt there preſent were abaſhed, 
and thought ita great ſhameandunleemly fight : bur the old man dilſmounting quickly from his 
horſe, came toward his Sonasfalt as his years would give him leave, embraced him and {aid ; Thon 
haft well done my Son, to know whom thou doſt govern, and toſhew that thou art nor 1gnorant 
what the greatneſle is of that charge which thou haſt undertaken, | 
Scipiothe elder, whenſoever he wasat any leiſure and repoſe either from military affairs, or po- 
litick government, employed all that time 1n his private ſtudy at his book; wherenpon he was won 
ro ſay: That when he was alone, he had the moſt company ; and when he was at leiſure, he had 
reateſt bulinefle, After he had won by aflault che City of New Carthage in Spain, ſome of his ſoul- 
ow brought amoſt beautiful Damoſel rakerf priſoner, and her they offered unto him: 1 would 
receive her willingly (quoth he) ifI were a private perſon, bur beingas 1 am, a Captain General, 
FOc nawes I willnone ofher, Lying at fiege betore a certain City * fituared in a low place, and over which 
Bacheia, as might beſeenthe Temple of YVenzs, he gave order unto them, that by vertue of Writs were to 
ns make appearance in Court, that they ſhould come and plead betore him within the ſaid Temple, 
ia $pain- wherethey ſhould have audiencethe third day after 3 which he made good, tor before that day he 
had forcedrhe City, When one demanded of him being in Sicily, ready ro embark and paſſe over 
to Africky upon what confidence he preſumed ſomuch to crofle the Seas with his Armads againſt 
Carthage : See you not here (quoth he) 300, men how they diſport and exerciſe themſelves armed 
allin military feats of Arms, along an high Tower fituate upon the Sea fide ? Tell yon, there is not 
one of all this number, bur if I bid him, will cun up to the top of this Tower, and calt himſelfe 
down from thence with the head torward, Being paſſed over Sea, and ſoon after Maſter ofthe tield; 
when he had burnt the Camps of his Enemies, -rhe Carthaginians ſent immediately unto him an 
Embaſſage to treat of peace £ in which Treaty it was con-luded, thar they ſhovld quit all their vel- 
ſels at Sea, abandon their Elephants, and betides pay a good grofle ſum of money : Bur fo ſoon as 
Annibal was retired out of Jraly into Africk,, they repenred themſelves of theſe capitulations and 
conditions, forthe truſt which ey had in the forces and perſon of Aznibal : whereof Sc/pro being 
advertiſed, ſaid unto chem: That althoughthey would perform the Articles of the foreſaid agree- 
ment, yet the accord ſhould nor ſtand for good, unlefle over and above they paid 5000, Talents, 
becauſe they had ſent for Anniba/to come over, Now after that the Carthaginians had been van- 
quiſhed by him in open barrel, _y ſent new Embaſſadours forto treat of peace again ; but hecom- 
manded them preſently to depart, for thathe would never give them audience, unlefle they brought 
back unto him L, Terentius, a Knight of Rowe, and a man of worth: and honour, - who by the for- 
rune of War was taken priſoner, and fallen intothe hands of the Carthaginians : now when they 
had brought Terentivs, he cauſed him to hit cloſe by his fide in the Councel, and then gave he au- 
dience to the fore{aid Embafladours, and granted them ome Afterwards when he entred Rome 
in triumph for this victory ; the ſaid Terentizs tollowed hard after his triumphant Charrior, wea- 
ring a Cap of Liberry on his Head, like an affranchiſed{lave, and avowing that he held his freedom 
by im 3 and when Scipio was dead, unto all thoſe that accompanied his corps when it was carri- 
ed forth to Sepulture, Terentizs allowed rodrink a certain kind of Mede, made of Wine and Ho- 
ney : andforall other complements belonging to an honourable Funeral, hee took order with 
great diligence ; bur this was performed afterwards, Moreover, when King Amiochus ſaw that 
the Romans werepaſled over into 4/;a, witha puiſlant Army to make war upon him, he ſenthis 
Embafſ:dours to Scipio, for ro enter into a Treaty of peace, unto whom he anſwered: This you 
ſhou'd have done before. and not at thispreſent, now thac your King and Maſter hath already re- 
ceived the bir cf the bridle in his mouth,and the ſaddle with the rider upon his back, TheSenarehad 
granted our a Commiſſion unto him that he ſhould rake torth-certain money out of the publick 
cheſt and chamber of the City: bur when the Treaſurers would not ſuffer him that day to © 
the Treaſury. for to be furniſhed from thence ; he ſaid, He would be ſo bold as open it Linelſe; 
Which (quoth he) I may well do. conſidering that by my means it was kept faſt ſhur and locked firſt, 
forthe great quantity of gold andfilver which I have cauſed to be brought into ir, Petilins and 
© uintus, two Tribunes of the Commons, accuſed him before the people. and laid many grievous 
matters to his Charge ; bur he in ſtead of pleading his own cauſe, and joltifying himſelfe, ſaid thus 5 
My Maſters of Rowe, upon ſuch aday as this, Ideteatedin batrel the Carthaginians and Annibal, 
and therefore will I go my ſelfedire&ly from hence with a chapler of flowers upon my head, up 
into the Capito! to ſacrifice and givethanks unto Fpiter tor my victory ; mean while, whoſoever 


will givehis voice either for or againſt me, lethim doas he thinkerh good: and having thus = 
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he went out of the Courr, and all the people followed after him, leaving his accuſers to plead there 
their til cothe bare walls, : 

T. Quimtins, immediately upon his comming tothe management of Stare affairs, grew'to ſuchre- 
putation and renoun, that betore he had been Adile, Prztour, or Tribune of the common-weale, 
he was choſen Conſul of Rowe, who being lent as Captain and Lieutenant General 'for the peop'e 


of Kome, to Wat againft Philip King of Maced-ia, was counteiled and perſwaded to a parle and . 


- 


:ſonal conference firit with him-: -Ph;/ipfor the bercerſecurity of his own perſon, demanded of 
im hoflages ; Becauſe (quoth he) the Romans have here many<aprives bet:des yon, but the Ma- 
cedonians have none but my ſclie: No marvel indeed (quorh Quintin.) that you are hereby your 
ſelfe aione, for you have done to death all your kinsfolk and friends, After that he had vanquitked 
in bactel King Phrlip, he cauſed proclamationto be made in the ſolemnity of the Ifihmian games : 
That he reſtored ali the Greeks to their an.1ent hiberties and full freedom, to live from that day 
forw2rd according to their own Laws; and thereupon the Greeks cauſed ail the Romans to bee 
ſought out throughout all Greece, who had'been [old thither for ſlaves during the wars with Anni- 
bal, and having redeemed and bought them again ouroftheir matters hands tor 500, drams a po!l, 
they prelented them unto him asa treegit 3 theſe tollowed him ih his triumph, with Caps'upon 
their heads, as thecultome was of ſach flaves as were newly affranchiſed-and endyed with liberty. 
The Acheans were minded and fully purpoſed to enterprite the conqueſt of the Iſle Zazinthns: Bur 
he admoniſhed them notro go forth of Pe/oponreſus, uniefle rhey would pur themſelves into evi- 
dentdanger, like uncothe Torroites, when they rerch forth their heads our of their. ſhels. When 
the brvte was blown over. all Greece that King Antiochns came with" a mighty power, inſfomuch 
as all men wondered and were atraidro hear what numbers rhere were of touldiers and fighting 
men, and whar diverſity of Armors they brought with them; hemade fach a ſpeech” as rhis in the 
general Councel of the Acheans : It was my chance (quoth he )Jupor'a time to be lodeedin the houle 
of an old hoſt and friend of mine within the City of Chalctes, and as I far with him-at ſupper, I mar- 
velled how poſhbly he could come by ſo many ſdrts of Veniſon which I ſaw ferved up ro the boord 
before me ; at latt mine hott anſwered thar all was bur Swines fleſh, and the ſame. altered by ſun- 
dry kinds of ſauces and variety of drefſing ; Semblably (quoth he) be you. not diſmaid' and rroubled 
ac this great Army of King Antwchus whom you hear named, his menat Arms, and horſemen ar- 
med ar alipieces, his light Horſe, his Perronels and Archers on horſeback, and his footmen, for all 
theſe be no more bur poor Syrians, men bornto ſervitnde and ſlavery,/and no berter, diffeting one 
from another only in diverſity of harnels and weapons, Phil:pemon was at that time Captain Ge- 
neral of che Acheans, who had a number ſufficient both of horſe and foor, bur he wanted money 
for their pay : whereat Q«intivs merily icoffing; * Philopemon (quoth he) hath hands and feet e- 
novgh, bur he wants a beily ; which jeſt was indeed the more pleaſant, for chat Philopemons body 
was 1n truth nacurally ſo ſhapen and made fo flat, as if he had no belly at all, | 

C. Domitius, he whom Scipiothe greatlett in his place, next after his brother LC, Scipiointhe war 
againſt King Amtiochus; when he had viewed the Army of his enemies ftanding in bartel-array, 
the Roman Captains who were abouthim, counſeliedhim with all expedition ro give them barrel, 
but heanſwered them thus : That they had nor day enongh ro maſſacre and heyy in peeces ſo mas 
ny miliions of men 3 to ſpoil alſo and make pillage of their rents and. baggage, and then ro return 
when all was done into the Camp forto refreſh and lookto themſelves ; ſo the morrow after hee 
charged upon them and (lew hfty thouſand enemies, y 

P. Licinins, a Coniul of Rome, in one battel of horſemen was vanquiſhed by King Perſ-rzr, and 
loſt about two thoutand and eight hundred men, EI , and partly raken priſoners in the field: 
alter which victory, Perſeus ſent unto the ſaid Conſyl Embaſladours to treat of peace and attone= 
ment ; in which Treaty the condition which the vanquiſhed propoſed untorhe conquerer was; Thar 
he ſhouid tubmit himlelfe wholly and his whole eſtate unto the Romans, for todo with them ac- 
cording to their will and diſcretion, 

Paulus £mylins making ſuit for his ſecond Conſulſhip , was rejeed and took repulſe : bur 
afterward when it was ſeen that the war againſt King Perſeus was drawn ont in length, and like to 
hold long. through the ignorance, ſloth and id!enefſe of thoſe Captains which were ſent with the 
Army ; the Romans choſe him Conſul for the ſecond time ; bur he ſaid unto them, Icon youno 
thank at all now, tor that you havenotele&ed me for to gratifie my ſeife (becauſe ſought for no 
ofhce at this time) but in regard that your ſelvesſtand inneed of a Captain, Being returned trom 
the common Placeinro his own houle , hefound a little daughter that he had, named Ter:ia, wee- 
ping andall blubbered with tears, What is the matrer (quorh he) that my pretty Girle cryeth and 
weepeth thus: with that the Child ; O Father (quorh ſhe) our Perſeus is dead : (now alirtle Pup- 
py ſhe had of that name :) In good hourbe ir ſpoken my ſweet davghter (quoth he) I rake it fora 
good ofle and preſage of happy fortune, When he was arrived and come into the Camp, hefound 
much bibble-babble rhere, and vaunting bravery on every hand of thoſeſouldiers, who would bu- 
fly intermeddle in the affairs properly pertainingto the Caprain, and in more matters then con- 
cerned them ; he willed (+) themto be quiet and (till, nor tobe dealing in ſuch things, bur only 
to look well to their ſwords. ' whether they were ſharp-edged and well pointed: As for the ret 
(quoth he) I will provide theretore. Thoſe thatkept the night ſentinels, he commanded neither 
to beare Lance, nor weare Sword, to the end that knowing they had no meanes to fight , in 
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caſe they ſhould be ſurprized by the enemy, they ſhou!d be the more vigilant and careful ro with. 
Rand ſleep. Afterthat he had paſſed over the mountains in Macedonia, and was newly entereg 
into the Camp, hefound his enemies ready ranged in battel-array before him : whereupon Sip, 
Naſica adviſed him to charge our ot hand: If1 were (quoth he) as young as you, I ſhould be of 

theſamemind that you are 3 bur now long experiencetorbiddeth metro advance forward,all wear 
as I am, uponany journey againſt mine enemies, being ſer tronglyin ordinance of battel, Aſter he 
had fully defeated Perſexs in making feaſts ro his Allies and Confederates, for joy of viory, he 
ſaid: That ic belonged to one and the ſame skill and experience to know how to range aterrible bar. 
rel againſt enemies, and to {et our an Ws Cat feaſt for friends. Perſeus being his priſoner, made 
earneſt ſuit, and humble ſupplication unto him, that he might notbe led in his criumph: Thar lies 
(quoth he) in your own power O Perſeus: by which words he gave him good leave to makehim. 
lelfe away. Among thertreaſvres of this King, there was found an infinite maſſe of Gold and il. 
ver,wherof herouched not one jot for his own proper nſe;onely to Twbero his Son-in-law,who had 
4 married his Daughter, in honour ot his vertue he gave oneSilver Bowl, weighing five * Lytres;where 
_—O_— (by the way) this is to be noted, that (by report) this was the firſt piece of Silver plate thatever 
came into the houſe of the eEmylii, Oftour Children-males that hehad, rwo of the eldeſt he had 
givenawWay beforefrom himſelfe to be adopred into other noble tamilies of Rowe, and of the two 
youngeſt which remained behind in his own houſe and name; the one (being fourteen years of age) 
died five dayes before his triumph 3 the other (twelve years old) changed his life five dayes after : 
whereatthe peopleſorrowed, and took it very heavily, bewailing and pirtying his deſolate efttate : 
bur he himſelfe went into the common Place co comfort them, ſaying ; That now from hence 
forth,he thought co be out ofallfear and danger in thebehalfe ofthe Common-wealth,hoping thar 
no infortunity would befal _ it 5 _ my cya _ al _—_— heavyload of the envy 
arcending n ſo ereat proſperities which he had atchieved tor the weal publick, in that for- 

Liry ico Tune ha derived Bd caſt all defpire upon hisfamily alone, ; _ 

be (ulpene®* Cato the elder, in a ſolemn ſpeech before the people of Rowe, reproving ſharply 
vide, there» their Intemperance, riot, and ſuperfluous delicacies Iknow full (quoth he) that it 1s an hatd 
- yi ., matter to ſpeak unto the belly which hath no ears, He ſaid alſo, that he wondered how ſuch a City 
withfome Could long and, wherein a fiſh was ſold dearer then an ox. Alſo inveighing againſt the overmuch 
crolses, liberty and power, which was generally given ro women ; All other men (quoth he) dorule their 
wives, we rule all men, and our wives rule us. It was a ſpeech likewiſe of his ; That he had rather 
receiveno favour and grace when he had done any good ſervice, then not be puniſhed when he had 
commirred a faulr : I pardon moreover (quoth he) allthoſe, who uponerror or ignorance have 
treſpaſſed, (z.) bur Iexcept my ſelfe, Furthermore, in olliciting and moving the Magiltrates to 
z No man chaſtiſe thoſe who oftended the Laws, he plainly ſaid : That whoſoever had rule and authoriry 
<hoftiſeck ſufficient to repreſſe MalefaRors, ifrhey did nor execute the ſame, were themſelves the authors 
muchas and commanders of evil, He delivered theſe words moreover ; That young men who bluſhed 
thenſeives hen they were reproved, pleaſed him better then thoſe that looked pale: _ that he could not a- 
bide that Souldier, whoin his way as he walked, waggeth his hands ; in fight Rtirreth his feer ; and 
when hefle ſnortech lowder then he holloweth, as he encountreth his enemy, Irem, that he 
was a bad ruler, who knew not how to rule himſelfe, He was of opinion, that every one ought to 
have more reverence of himſelfe, then of any other perſon whatſoever ; forno man was everfrom 
himſelfe, Perceiving that manythere were who made ſure that their tatnes might be erected: I 
had rather (quoth he) that men ſhould ask another day, whythere was no image ſet up for Cato, 
then why he had any, He counſejled them who had powerto do what they would, to ſpare and 
makemuch thereof, to the end that their liberry might laſt with them for ever, They who deprive 
vertue (a) of honour, take away vertue (quoth he)from youth, He was of advice that no man 
| ought to entreat a Magiſtrate, or Judge ingood and juſt cauſes to maintain them , nor ſueunto 
chem in bad andunright, as matters to naleby or wink at them. His ſaying was : That injuſtice 
and wrong-doing, ifit brought no peril to him that commitredir, yetit was dangerous to all others, 
He admomiſhed old folk notto adde unto their age the foulneſle of vice : for that they had defor- 
mitiesenough beſides, His opinion was, that anger and fury differed in nothing, bur that the one 
endured longer then the other, He was wont toſay that they were not lightly envied, who knew 
how to uſe their fortune wiſely and with moderation : Forthar (quoth he) it is not our perſon 
that is envied, but that which 1s about us, Alſo they who are earneſt in ridiculous matters, make 
theinſelves laughing Rocks in ſerious affairs, Over and beſides , this was one of his Sage 
Sawes: Thatfair and commendable actions ought to meer with faire and laudable words to ſer them 
forth, ro the endthat they never be without the glory to them belonging. He reprehended che 
Citizens of Rome, for giving alwayes their voices to oneand the ſame perſon, at the ele&ions of 
their Magiſtrates: For it ſhould ſeem (quoth ke) in ſo doing, that either you do not much eſteem 
the honour of Magiſtracies, or elſe that in yon judgement you have not men ſufficient enough 
and worthy to bear them, He madeſemblanr upon a time, that he had ingreat admiration the 
ſtrength of one who ſold and made away his lands that yaleng by the ſea coaſt, as being a man 
more mighty and puiſflant then the very ſea: For (quoth he) chat which the ſea underminerh, eat- 
eth, and ar br by licrle and little, this good fellow hath ſwallowed and devoured all at once, 
When he ſtood to be choſen Cenſor, and ſaw that other of his competitors and go =" 
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erudoed up and down,gla\ cring.ololing, and flattering tothe people for to inſnuate themſelves inco 
their good favour and orace:heTontrariwile went crying out:That the State and people had need of 
4 rioorous and hard-hearted Phyſician, borh to-dilmember and cut off ſome part, and alſoo give 
them a (iron purgarion: and theretore they werenotto chuſe one who was moſt grac 10us, ; 
him that was molt ſevere; thus, whiles he made chele remoplirances, he was himfſelfe choten before 
all the ret, . In reaching young mentor to bghr valiantly and with retolutiop.he laid : That a word 
oftentimes ſrighted the cnemy.more thenthe ſiyard, the tongue alſs more then the hand, and 
cauſcd him to take bis heeies and run away, Whiles he warredin Spare againlt thoie who inhabir 
along the River Batas he Was 1 great danger, by reaſon of a great multitude of enemics who were 
in arms againll him; neither.could he be provided of aids upona ſudden, but, from the Celtiberi- 
ans, who forgo, juccour him demanded rwo hungred Talents: now the other. Roman Captaives 
would not yeeld. that he ſhould make promiſe; unto thoie barbarous Nations of this money for 
their hire and tallary 3 bur Cato laid 2 They weremuch deceived and our of the way ; for if we win 
(quoth he).we, {þa)l be able to, pay chem, nor,of our own, bur of our enemies goods 3 if we loſe the 
day, there will be nane lett eithero be payed, or to calltor pay, Having won mere towns in Spar, 
then he had been dayes there (accarding as he ſaid himlelte) he aan of all that ipoile apdpnlage 
for his own ue. no more them. ke did eat and drink ; but he divided and dealt roevery one of his 
ſouldiers a pound weight of flyer, ſaying : That 4r were better that many ſhoud retvrn home ouc 
of war with filver in theit purſes, then a few withgold ; for that Rulers and Captains ovght notto 
crow rich themuelves by their Provinces and places of government inany thing bur*in honour and 
glory. In that expedition ox y9yage of his, he had with nim in his train five of his own fervirors 3 
of whom .. one there was Wap bought three priloners taken in war; but when he knew that his 
maſter had intelligence thereot,,betore that ever he game in-his hight he hung ard firavgled himſelfe. 
Scip.o ſurnamed 4fricavus, prayed him to favour the cauies of the baniſhed and fugitive Acheans, 
and to be good unto them, pame.y, that they might be recalled and rellored again to their own 
country 3 Hur he made ſemblance as rhough he took no great heed and regard to ſuch affairs3-and 
when he ſaw tht the matter was followed hotly inthe Senare, and that there grew much ſpeech and 
debate ahonr it. he food up and taid : Here js a great ſtir indeed ; and as though we had nothing 
elle to doe, we fit here and ſpendall the long day diſputing about theie oldgray beard Greeks, a 
all forſooth,rq know whether they ſhall be carried forth rotheir burial by our Porters and Coarſe- 
bearers here, :or by thoſether&, Poſthumns Albixs wrote certain Hiltones in Greek, inthe Pre- 
face and Proeme whereof, , heprayed the Readersand Hearers te paidon him. it he had commir- 
red any ſoleFime ar incongruity in that language;: bur Cato by way of a mock, ſ.ofied ar him, and 
ſaid: Thathe d 


elerved indeed to be pardoned for writing fade Greek. in ca(e+ that by the (5) Or- 
dinance and;Commardmeny of che High Commiſſon of the Amphyctiones, who vere the chiefe 
Etares of- all Greece, he bad begn compelled againhis willyzo axerpriſe and go in hand with the 
aid Hiſtories, 1 ,.;.. =, £ b: 0 Defy | 
" ..* Scipio the younger in four and fifty years (for-ſo long he lived) neirher bovght nor ſold, nor yer 
built; and x45 for certainteporred, that in 4o great annoule and mbſ{tanceas his might {:gmto be, 
there.was never found bur three and thirty-pound weight of filver plate, and two of gold; Horwich- 
Randingrthe Cizy of Great Carthage was in his hand, and be hadenciched his ſouidiers more there 
exer myCaptaine did before him, Obſerying well chepreceprt-which Polyhizs gave, he hardly and 
without, mach ado would not terurn our of che Market place, before he had affaied ro make in 
Tome ſort.one new friend and familiar or other, of thoſe whom-he mer withal, Being but yer young 
he was of ſy þ reputationtor-hivwalour and wiſedom.. that Cato the elder being demanded his opi- 
nion as topchips athers that, were in the Camp before Carthage, among whom he was one, deuver- 
ed this commendation of him, 5; 

+ Rix ha,wiſe avd ſage indeed alone 15 he, 

X 3b The reſt 19 him bie flitting ſhadows be, 
wherevpon after his return 29 Roe from the Camp, they that remained behind; called for him a- 
g449, not, {q/mu.h. by way, of gratification, and/to do him a pleaſure, bur becauſe they hoped by his 
means more ſpeedily and with greater facility to. win C arthageznow when he wasencred ro the ve- 
ry walls, and yet rhe Carthaginans 6; from the Caſtle, ;Po/rb:ns ga1e counſel ro (carter tn the 
Sea berweep (which. was nas yery deep berweenhns Camp. and the ſaid Caſtle )cefrain colthrops of 
iron. or ec planks beier wh nulpoints, to overcatt and ſpreadthe ſhallow ſheves wich Rickmg 
upon then + 6; fear left shar; the:enemies paſſing that arme, os firth of the Sea, might come toat- 
ſauig their ramparts 3: bur-he-\atd ; It was a meer mockery, cont{idering that they: had already gained 
the; walls. yd were within the City of theirenemies, ro make means nor to: fight with them, 'Fin- 
dingche Ciry-full of Karnes and painted Tables which were brought our of S-c-ly, hemade oclama- 
tion, thatthe Sicalans from all their Cities ſhould come for tro own and carry away whatloever had 
been theiss 3hur of al! che pillage/he would'nor allow any one, either ſlave, ornewly affranchiſed of 
his.own ttain; toſeine upon,'nor ſo much as buy. ought, notwithRanding chat there was driving 
and carrying away-otherwiſeonall bands, The greateſt and moſt familiar friend that he had La/i- 
24.ſued to be Conſul of Rewe 3. Him he favoured and ſer forward his ſnic in all that he could: by which 
occalion he demnded of one Pompeirs, who was thought romake labour for the fame dignity, 
whether it weretrue that he was a Competitor or no? now it was ſuppoſed thatthis Pompeins _ : 
minltrels 
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minſrels ſonthat uſed to play onthe flute ; who made anſwer again, that he ſtood notforthe 
Conſulſhip; and that which was more; he promiſed ro affiſt Leling, and ro get all che voices that he 
could#for him: thus while they beleeved his words, and expected his helping hand, they were de. 
ceived inthe end ;for rhey were givento underſtand for certain, that this Pompeins was inthecom.. 
mon Hall labouring hard tor himſelfe, going abour unto every Citizen one after another,requeſti 
their voices in his own behalfe ; whereat, when all others crook Romach and were offended, Scipio 
lavghed apace, and ſaid ; Weare even well enough ſerved tor our great tolly, thus to ſtay and wair 
allthis while upon a fluter and piper, as it we had been to pray and invocatenot men, bur the godg 
Appins Claudivs was in eleion and concurrence againſt him tor the office of Cenſorſhip, ſaying in 
a bravery :That he uſedto ſalute all the Romans by name and by ſurname uponhis own knowledoe 
of them, without the help of a promprter, whereas Scipioſcarce knew one of them all: Thou ſayet 
eruth(quorh Scipio tor I have been always careful not to know many,bur rather nor to be unknown 
of any, Hegave counſel untothe Roman Citizens, at what time as they warred again(t the Celtibe. 
rians, for to ſend both him and his competitor together into the camp, in quality either of Liente- 
nants, or of Colonels overathouſand toot,”to the end that they might have the reftimony of other 
Captains and expert warriers indeed, whether of them twain performed his ſervice and devoir bet. 
cer, Being created Cenlor, he deprived a young Gallant of his horſe, for that being given excec.. 
fively to fealt and make good cheer, whiles the City of Carthage was beſieged, he had cauſed a cer- 
rain marchpaine to be made by paſtry-work inform of a Co called it Carthage, and when hee 

had ſo done, {Et it upon the boord to be ſpoiled and ſacked (foriooth Jby his companions;and when 
this youth would needs know of him why he was thus diſgraced and degraded, as to loſe his horſe 
of ſervice, which was allowed himfrom the State: Becauſe (quorh he) you will needs riflle and pill 
Carthage before me, During the time that he was Cenſor, he ſeeing one ng C, Licinins as hee 
paſſed by : Now ſurely I knew this man (quoth he) for a perjured perſon, but for that there is 
nohe to accuſe him, Iwill not be both his Judge and a Witneſle alſo to give evidence againſt him, 
Being ſent by the Senate a third Commiſſoner with other Triumvirs, according as Clitomachus 
id : | 


Mens manners to obſerve and overſec, 

Where they dowell, and where they faulty be 3 
to viſit alſo and look into the States of Cities, Nations, and Kings: When he was arrived at 4lex- 
ardria, and disbarked, as he came firſt toland, he went hooded, as it were, with his robe caſt 0- 
ver his head; but the Alexandrians running from all parts of the City to ſee him, requeſted him to 
diſcover his head, that his face might be the better ſech ; and he had no ſooner uncovered his vi- 
ſage, bur they all cried out with great acclamations, applauding and clapping their hands in fgne 
w And when the King himſelfe of Alexandria ſtrained and (irived with great pain, ſo grofle 
(ſo idle, and delicate he was otherwiſe) to keep pace with him and the other commiſſioners, as 
they walked. Scipio rounded Parerixs (oftly in the earand ſaid : The Alexandrians have reaped al- 
nds the fruit, and enjoyed the benefit of my voyage, for that by ourmeans they have ſeen their 
' King to walk and go afoot, There accompanied him in this voyage a friend of his and a Philoſo- 
phernafned Paret:us, and fiveſervitors befides to wait upon him, and when one oftheſe fivehap- 
ned to die inthis journey, he wouldnot buy another in a forraign country for eo ſupply his place, 
but ſent for one to Rome, to ſerve in his turne.. It ſeemedto the people of Rome that the Numan- 
tines were invincib'e and _—_— for thatthey had —_— and defeared ſo many Captains 
and leaders of the Romans: wherupon they choſe this Scipio Conſul the ſecond time for roma 

this war; now when many a luſty young Gallant made means and prepared to follow him in this 
ſervice, the Senate empeached them, alledging colourably, that /ralythereby ſhould beleft deſticute 
of men for the defence of theCountrey, what need ſoever ſhould be: ſo they would not ſuffer 
him to take that money our ofthe Treaſury which was preſt and ready for him, bur afſigned and 
ordained certain money from the Publicans and Farmers of the Cities cuſtomes and revenues to 
farniſh him, whoſe dayes of payment were not yer come : As for money (quoth Scipio) Iftand 
not in ſuch need thereof, that I ſhould ſay therefore, for out of mine own and my friendspurſes I 
ſhall hare ſufficient rodefray my charges, bur I complain rather that I may not be allo wed to levie 
and lead forth my ſonldiers ſuch as I would, and be willing to ſerve, conſidering that ir is a dan- 
gerous war which we are to wage 3 for if it be in regard of our enemies valour, that our peo 
have ſo often been beaten and foiled by them, then we ſhall find ita hotpeece of ſervice and a hard, 
ro encounter ſuch ; bur if it be long of our own mens cowardize, no leſle difficult will it be,becanſe 
we are to fight with theſlender help of ſuch, When he was newly arrived at the camp, heefound 
there great diſorder. much looſeneſle, ſyperſtition,and waſtful ſuperfluityin all chings ; ſo he baniſh- 
ed preſently all Diviners, Prophers, and Tellers of Fortune ; he rid out of the way all facrificing 
Prieſts, all Bauds likewiſe that kept Brothel-houſes he chaſed forth: and he gave fireight charge 
that every man ſhould ſend away ail manner of Veſlels and Urenfils, ſave only a pot or ket- 
rtletoſeeth hismeat in, aſpitto roaſt, and a drinking jug ofearth ; and as forfilverplate. he allow- 
ed no man more in allthen weighed rwo pounds:he put down all bains and Rouphs.bur if any were 
diſpoſed tobe annointed, he gave order that every man ſhould rake pain ro rub himſelte ; for 
he {a1d thar beaſts who had no hands of their own, needed another for to rub and curry them: 
ke ordained thar his ſou'diers fouldrake theirdinner Randing, and eat their meat not hor _ 
without 
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; re, bur at ſupper, they might ir down whothar liſt, and feed upon bread or fingle grew- 
Nin p ottage, ogerher with one ſimple diſh of fleſh, either boiled or roaſt: as for hinſelfe 
hewore a caflock, or ſou!diers coat all black, butroned cloſe, or buckled before, ſaying That hee 
mourned forthe ſhame of his Army, He mer with certain Garrons and labouring bealts belonging 
ro one Memmins, 4 Colonel of a thouſand men, carrying drinking cups, and other plate enriched 
with precious ſtones, and wrought curiouſly by the hands of Thericles; whereupon he ſaid un- 
ro him : Thou baſt made thy ſeife unfit ro ſerve me and thy countrey for theſe thirty days, being 
ſach an one as thou arr, and ſurely being given to theſe ſuperfluities, thou art diſabled for doing 
chy lelte good all the dayes of thy life, Another there was, who ſhewed him what a trimſhield, 
ot target he had, finely made, and ric hly adorned ; Heres afair and goodly ſhie!d indeed (quoth 
he) my young man, but I tell thee, a Roman ſouldier ovghtro truſt his right hand bercer then his 
left. There was one who carrying upon his ſhoulder a bunch of pales, or burden of Rakes for to 
pirch in the rampart, complained that he was overladen 3 Thou art but well enough ferved {quoth 
he) in that thou repoſelt more confidence inthele takes rhenin thy ſword, Seeing his enemies the 
Numantines how they (c) grew raſh, deſperate, and fooliſhly bent, he would not in thar fit charge © Iris good, 
upon them and give barrel, but held off (till , ſaying: That with tra& of time he would buythe compentcs, 
ſurery and ſecurity of his affairs: Fora 200d Caprain (quoth he) ought ro do like a wiſe Phyhci- Je 
an who will never proceed to thecutting or diſmembring ofa parc, but upon extremity, namely, © crit 
when all other means of Phylick do faile: howbeit when heeſpied a good occaſion and fir opperru- 
nity, heaſſaulred the Numantines and overthrew them ; which when the old beaten ſouldiers 
or elders afche Numantines ſaw, they rebuked and railed upon their own men thus defeared, asking 
them, why they ran away and ſuffered themſelves to be beaten by choſe whom they had foiled fo 
often before ? but one of the Nomantines anſwered ; Becauſe the ſheep be the very ſame that they 
were intimes paſt ; matry they have changed their ſhepherd. After he had forced the City of, N#- 
mance by aſſault, and entred now the ſecond time with triumph into Rowe, he tell into ſome vari- 
ance and debate with C. Gracchas, in thebehalfe of the Senate and certain allies and confederates: 

whereupon the common people taking a ſpleen and diſpleaſure againſt him, made ſuch clamours at 
him upon the Reſtra, when he was purpoſed to ſpeak and give remonſtrances unto them:that there- 
upon he raiſed this ſpeech : There was never yet any outcries and alarms of whole camps, nor ſhouts 
of armed men ready to give batrel, thar could aftoniſh and daunt me: no more ſhallthe rude cry of 
a contuſed mulrituderroubleme, who know afſuredly that [zaty is not their Mother, bur heir Gep- 
Dame, And when Gracchus with his conſorts and adherents cried out aloud: Kill the Tyr 
there, kill him : Great reaſon (qunoth he) have they to take away my like, who war againſt their 
own Country 3: for they know to long as Scipio is on foot, Rome cannot fall, nor Scipio when 
Rome 1s laid along, | | | 
C ecilins Metellus, devifing and caſting about howto make ſure his reproaches and avenues to aſ- 
ſault a irong fort, when a Centurion came unto him and ſaid ; With rhe loſſe bur of ren men you 
may be Maſter of the piece: Wilt thou then (qtoth he) be one of thoſe ten? "And when anor 
who was a Colonel and a young man, demanded of him what ſeriice Ve intended ro do? If I 
wiſt (quoth he) that my waſt-coat or ſhirt were privy tomy mind, I would pur it off preſently and 
caltir into the fire, He wasa great enemy to Scipio, ſolong as Scipio lized; ut when he was once 
dead he (d4)rook ir very heavily, and v5. duo! 7 his own ſonsto go under the beere, and. Carry 4 Eamities 
him upon their own ſhoulders to burial, ſaying wichal: That he gave the gods hearty chanks hs —_— 
Scipio was born at Rome; and inno place elle, + © Ie 
C, Mains, being riſen from a baſe degree by birth unto the government of State, and all by 
the means of Arms, ſued for the greater Edileſhip, called curule ; bur perceiving that he could nor 
compaſſeit, made {ute the very ſame day forthe Tefſe: and notwirhſtanding that he went beſides 
both the one and the other, yer he ſaid : Tharhe doubred nor oneday to be che greateſt man.of 
allthe Romans, Being troubled with the ſwelling ofthe veins, called Farices, in both hislegs: he 
ſuffered rhe Chirargian to cur thoſe of the one leg, without being bound or tryed for the marter; 
enduring the operation of his hand, and never gave one groan,. or ſo much as bent his browes all 
che whiles ; bur when the Chiturgian would have gone to the 6ther leg, Nay ſtay there (quorh 
he) tor the cure of ſuch a Malady asthis, is not. worth the grievous pains that CEOS thereto, 
He had. a Nephew, or Siſters Son named Ls/izs, who in thetime that his Uncle was ſecond time 
Conſul, would haveforced and abuſed a youth inthe prime of his years, named Trebonixe, who be- 
gan bot chen, under his charge to beararms : rhis young ſpringal madeno more ado bur flew him 
outright ; and 'when many there were whocharg! and accuſed. him for this murder, he denied 
not the fat, burtonfeſſed plainly thar he had killed his Captain, and withal declared he cauſe pub- 
lickly 3 Marius hitriſelfe being adverciſed hereof, canſed to be brought unto him a Coroner, ſuch 
as uſually was given unto thoſe who had performed in war ſome worthy exploit, and (+) with his o— 
own hand ſer it upon the head of this youth Trebontus. Being encamped very neex tothe Camp of apr frogs 
the Tentones, 1 a plot ofground where there was but little water ; when his ſouldiers complai- 
ned thar they were loſt for water, and ready rodyefor very thirlt, he hewedrhem a River nor far 
off running along the enemies Camp ; Yonder (quoth he) there is water enough forro be bought 
with the price of your blood : Then lead us to it uickly, anſwered his ſouldiers, whites our blood 
1s quid and will run, and never let us Ray fo long till ic be cluttered and dried up ou _ 
rought, 
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drought, During the time ofthe Cimbrians war heendued at once with the right of the Burgeoke 
. of Rome, a thouland men all * Camerines , inconfideration of their I ſervice in that war ; 2 
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thing that was contrary to Law: now when ſome blamed him for tranſgrefling the Laws, he anſwe. 
red and ſaid : That he could not hear what the Laws ſaid, for the great ruſtling and clatrerin 
that harnels and armor made, In this time of the Civil War, ſeeing hinſelfe encloſed round abour 
with trenches and ramparts, and itreight beleaguered, he endured ail,and waited his belt opporty. 
nity, and when Popedins * Silo Captain General of the enemies ſaid unto him: Marixs it thou be 
ſogreat a Warriour as the name goerh of thee,come forth of the Camp, and combat with me hand 
to hand : Nay, ſaith he, and ifthou art ſo brave a Captain as thon wouldeſt be taken, force me tg 
combat if thou canſ(t, 

Catulus Luftatins in the foreſald Cimbrian war, lay encamped along the River Athef;r, and when 
the Romans ſaw tharthe Parbarians were abour ro paſle over the water, and to ſet upon them, 
retired and diſlodged preſently, what reaſons and perſwahons ſoevertheir Captaincould uſe tothe 
contrary: bur when he law he could do nogood, nor cauſe them to ſtay, himſelfe ran away with 
the formoſt, tothe end that it ſhould not ſeem that they fled cowardly before their enemies, bur dy- 
rifully followed their Captain, = 

Sylla, firnamed Felix,1, e. Happy, among other proſperities, counted theſetwo for the greateſt: 
the one, that he lived in love and amity with Merells Pins; the other, that he hadnot deſtroyed 


_ theCity of Athens, but ſaved ir from being razed, 


C. Popilius, wasſent unto King Antiochus with a letter from the Senate of Rowze, the tenour 
whereot was this: That they commanded him to withdraw his forces out of Egypr, and not to u- 
ſurp the Kingdom which appertained to the Children of Prolomans, being Orphans, The King ſee- 
ing Popilius comming toward him through his Camp, ſaluted him a far oft very courreouſly : bur Po- 
pilins withour any relalurerions, or greeting again, delivered him the letter ; which Antiochu 
read, and after he had read it, anſwered him that he would think upon the matter that the Senate 
willed him to do, and thengive him his diſpatch : whereupon Popilius drew acircle round about 
the King, with a vine rod that he had in his ar ſaying : Reſolve Iadviſeyou fir, before you paſs 
forth of this compaſle, and give me my anſwer: all that were preſent wondered, and were aftoniſh- 
ed arthe boldneſs and reſolution of this man:but Atiochw preſently anſwered him: That he would 
do whatſoever pleaſed the Romans; then Popilz ſaluted him moſt lovingly and embraced him: 

Luculles in Armenia went with ten thouſand footmen, and one thou horſe, ro meet with 
King Tigranes, who was an hundred and fifty thouſand rong, for to give him barrel: the fixt day 
it was of Oober, and the very day of the month upon which before time theRoman Army under 
theconduR of one of the Scipioes had been defeated by the Cimbrians ; and when one ſaid unto 
him ; Thar theRomans fear tharday exceedingly, as being diſmal and infortunare : Why ( quorh 
he)eventherefore ought we this very dayto fight couragiooſly and valiantly, to the end that wee 
may make this day to be joyful and happy, which the Romans hold as curſed and unhappy ; Now 
when theRomans did moſt dread the men at arms of Armenia, ſeeing them in their compleat har- 
neſs , armedart all pieces, and mounted on bard horſes, he bade them be of good cheer and notto 
fear: For (ſaith he) you ſhall find more ado to diſpoilanddiſarm them, thenyou ſhall have inkil- 
ling them: himſelfe mounting firſt up co the rop of a certain little hill, after he had well viewed and 
conſidered the Barbarians how they moved and waved to and fro; hecried our with a loud voice 
unto his ſouldiers: My good friends and companions, the day is ours ; and in very truth, they were 
pur to flight all at qhce of their own ſelves, without any onfer or charge given them ; and in ſuch 


ſort Lucullusfollowed the chaſe, that he killed inthe very cout, above one hundred thouſand, and 


loſt not of his own but five men only. 

Cneus Pompeius, firnamed Magnys, i, e, the Great, was as well beloved of the Romans as his Fa- 
ther before him was hated;who being yer very-yourg, he fidedtothefa&tion of Syla: and notwith- 
Nandingthat he had no office of State, nor was ſo much as one of the Senate 3 yet helevied amigh- 
ty power of armed men from all parrs of /raly: nov when Sylla called him unto him, he ſaid : T 
he would not make ſhew of his ſouldiers unto his Soveraign and General, before-they had made 
ſome ſpoil, and drawn blood of their enemies;and in very deed he came not unto him with his pow- 
er, before that he had defeated in many bartels ſundry Captains of his enemies, Afterwards bei 
ſent by SyHa with commiſſion of a Commander into Sicily, underſtanding that his fouldiers as they: 
marched brake out of order and rank, and would go forth to rob and ſpoil, and commit many riots 
by the way, hepurto death all ſuch as withour licence departed fyom their Colours, and went 
running up and down the country 3. and as for ſuch as he ſent abroad with warrantabour any Com- 
miffion or buſineſs of his, ke ſealed up their ſwords within the ſcabberds with his own ſigner, He 
was at the very point to have put allthe Mamertines to the ford, for that they banded againſt 
Sylla ; bur Sthen's one of the inhabitants, an Orator, and a manthat could do much with the people 
and lead them with his perſwafive Orations, ſaid unto him : That it were not well, that for one: 
mans faulr he ſhould cauſe ſo many innocents to die ; for 1 (quoth he) am the only man culpable, 
and the cauſe of all rhis miſchiefe, having by my perſwafions induceg my friends, and with threats 
forced mineenemiesto take part with Marjxs and follow his ſtanderd: Powpeins wondering at 
this reſolure remonſtrance of his, ſaid: That he was content to pardon the Mamertines, who ſuf- 
tered chemſelves to be led and perlwaded by ſuch a perſonage, as held the ſafery ofhis owne 
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Countrey more deare than his own life ; tor he forgave the whole City and Sehenis himſelfe, After 
this, being paſled over ſea into Af ricaagainlt Donnie, and having won the field,in a great barcell, 
when his touldiers ſalured him by the name of Emperour or Soveraigne Capraine generall, he ſaid 
untothem, That he would not accept of that honourable tidle,ſo long as the rampart about his ene- 
mies campe {tood-; he had no ſooner ſaid the word,burt they ran allat once to this ſervice,notwith- 
landing it was a great ſhowre of raine,pluc ked down thepallailada, mounted over the rampart,en- 
rredthe campe and ſacked it, Art his returne home, Syla made exceeding much of him otherwiſe, 
and did him great honour,but among many other, he was the firſt man that filed him with the ſur- 
name of Magnus: howbeit,when he mundedco enter triumphant into Rome,Sylla would have hin- 
dered him alledeins for his reaſon, That he was not as yet admitted and ſworne'a Senatour : where- 
at Pompeins turning tothoſe that were preſent : It ſeemerh ( quoth he) that Sy/ls is ignorant how 
there be more men that worſhipthe ſun riang than ſetting: which words when Sy/la heard he cri- 
ed out with a loud voice,Let him triumph a Gods name torl ſee well he will have ic:and yer for all 
that, Serv:lius a man of the ſenatours degree, withtood hiscriumph, and tooke great indignation 
againſt him ; yea, and many of his own ſouldiers ſer themſelves againſt him and da(hr it quite, if 
chey might not have certaine gifts and rewards, which they prerended weredue unto them: but 
Pompey (aid with a cleare and audible voice, That he would ſooner” leave triumph and alhthan to be 
ſo baſe minded as to flatter and make court unto his ſouldiers : at which words Servr{izs ſaid unco 
him: By chis now Llee well( O Pompeius) rharthou arttruly named Magnesy,e, Great and worth 
indeed cotriumph-. There was a'cultome at Roxne, that the Knights or Gentlemen, after they ha 
ſerredinthe wars the compleatrime ſerdown and limited by thelaws, ſhould preſent their horſes 
iv the market place before the two:retormers of manners, called Cenfour:, and there openly re- 
count and relate unto them in what wars or batrels they bad fought. and the Captaines under whom 
they had borne armes, to the end that according to their demerits they might receive condi 
praiſe or biame, It ſo fell out that Pomp:ins being Conlull, himlelfe led his own horſe of ſerviceby 
theb1idle, and prelented him before Ge/lizs and Lentwlns, Cenſours for the time being ; and when 
they according to the order and manner in that behalfe,. demanded of Him whether he had fer- 
ved inthe wars ſo many yeares asthe Law required : Even all ( quoth he ) fully, and thatundermy 
ſelfe, the ſoveraigne Commander at all times, Being in Spaine, he light upon certaine papers 
and writings of Sertorins, wherein were many letrers miſhve ſent from che principall Senatours 
of Rome, and namely ſuch as ſollicited and called Sertorixs to Rome, for to raiſe Come innovati- 
ons, and make a chayge in the State: theſe letters he flung all into the fire, giving them occafi- 
on and opportunity. by this means,who intended miſchiefe and were ill bent, to change their minds; 
repent,andamend. Phraates King of the Parthians ſent unto himcerraine Embaſſadours to requeſt 
him that he would not paſle over the river Euphyates, but to make it the middle fromier and bound 
berweenthem both: Nay rather ( quoth- Powpeins ) let juſtice be the indifferent limit berweenthe 
Parthians and the Romans, L. Laucnllus, after he was returned from his wars and conqueſts, gave 
himſelfe oyerexceſhively to all pleaſures,and to live molt flumpruouſly, reproving Pompeins for this : 
That he deſired alwaies from time to time more and more, great charges and employments even 
above his age, and unfitting thoſe yeares of his: unto whom Pompeins made this avſwer : That 
it was a thing more unbeſeeming old yeares, for a man to abandon himlelte rodelights and pleaſures, 
than to atrend the weighty attaires of the Common-weale, Upon a time when tie was fick, the 
Phykicians preſcibed that he ſhouldeare of a black-bird; great laying there was/in many places for 
thatbird. butnonecould be found, tor rhat it was not their ſeaſon nor the time of, the;yeare 3 
one there was, who ſaid that if he woufd ſend to Lzcallxs, be might have of themgfor he kept them 
in. mue allthe yeare long : And whar needs that (quoth he) cannot Pompey recover and live, if Lu- 
cullus were not a waſter and a delicate givento belly-cheare? And fo leaving the: Phyſicians pre- 
ſcript dier, he compoſed and framed himſelfe rocate that which was ordinary and might befound in 
every place, In regard of a great famine and ſcarcity of corne and viftualsat Rowe, he was ordai- 
ned in outward ſhew of words, che-grand purveyour or generallſuperintendent and over-ſeer for 
vituals, but in effe& and authority, Lord indeed both of ſea and land : by which occafien he niade 
voyages into Africks, Sardiniaand Sic ly, where, after he had provided a mightydeale of corne,he 
intended png to have returned with all ſpeed to Rowe 3 bur there aroſe a terrible tempeſt, inſo- 
much as the Pilots and Marriners themſelves made no haſte ro go to ſea and ſet ſaile-;. bur he in his 
own perſon embarked firſt, and when he was on ſhip-board, hecomimanded to weigh anchor, ſay- 
ing with aloud voice, Saile weneeds muſt, there 1s no remedy, bur co live there is nor ſuch necei- 
fity, Whenthe quarrel! berween him and Ceſar was broken our and fully diſcovered,there was one . 
Marcellings, ( a man that beforetime had been advanced by him, and yer afterwards turnedto the 
adverſe part and faction of Ceſar ) who in a frequent aſſembly of che Senate, charged and chal- 
lenged him to his face for many things, and ſpake ſpicefull words againſt him : Powpeins could 
mot hold, bur anſwered him; thus: Baſheſt not thou XMarcellinus, 1n this open place to milcall 
and raile upon me, who have made thee eloquent, whereas before. thou couldinot teak all ? 
Who have ted thee full, even untill thou be ready to caſt up thy Romacke, where ; thou 
wert hungry and ready to pine for famine? Unro Cato, who'.chid and reproved him ſharp 
for that he would never beleeve his words, when he forerold him many times,; that the puil- 
lance and increaſe of Ceſars State, unto whom helent his 2 would one day greatly torjaves 
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and hurt the weale-publike,he anſwered, Your counſell indeed was wiſer,bur mine more lovingand 
friendly, In |peakipg of himlelte freely,he ſaid, That all offices of State he both entred ſooner up- 
on than he looked himſelfe ; and alſo forwent them betore it was expected that he would, Afeer the 
barteli of Pharſa/ia when he fledinto Xgyp: ,and was to palie our of hisgally 1nco a little barke or 
fſher-boar. which the King had ſentunto him for ro bring him to land, he turning unto his yite 
and (on,ſaid no more bur this verſe out of Exripides: 
Who once in court of Tyrazat ſerve, become 
His ſl +ves anon, though free they thither come, 
Being paſſed overin this barke, after he had received one bloy with a ſword, he gave only a Feh 
and 2roane, and withour ſaying one word, he covered his own face withhis garment, and yeeldeg 
himſeife to be killed, | kl? SENG 
Cicero the great Orator was mocked of ſome for that ſurname of his which alludeth vnto aCich- 

eaſe; inſomuch as his friends gave him counlell rochange his name : but he contrariwite ſaid, that 
be would make the name of the Crceroes more noble and renowned than the Catoes, the Caruli, or 
the Scayri, He offered unto the gods a i faire veſlell of filver, in which he-cauſed to be en- 
ofaven his two fore-names, Marcus and Tullins in letters ;- but for the third, to wit, Cicero hig 
ſurname. he commanded to beemboſled or chaced the forme of a Cich-peate. He ſaid that thoſe 
Orators who uſed to (traine their voices, and cry aloud in the Pulpit, were privy ro their owne 
weakeneſle and inſafficiency otherwiſe, and had recourſe to this one help, like as creep.es and lame- 
folke to their hotfesfor to mount upon, Yerre: had a ſon defamed for the abuſe ot his body inthe 
floure of his youth 3 and yer the ſaid Yeyres (tuck not tofſlander Cicero and raile upon him, even to 
theſe broad and foule rearmes, as to call him a filrhy wantonand- a buggerer ; whereto Cicero an- 
fwered thvs: Thou doſt not know that it were more ſeemely to rebuke thy childten for chis with- 
in'doores in ſome ſe: ret port of thy houle cioie ſhut, Marcellus one day indebating and conte- 
Ring with him, ſaid, Thou haſt broyght more to their death by thy celtimonies and depoſitions, 
than thou haſt ſaved withrall thy good pleading: I contefle as much(quoth Cic»o againe )for I have 
more erutk and fidelity in me by farthan eloquence, The ſame 'Mer-llus demanded of him whis 
was his father, reproac hing him (as it were) thereby that he was a'new upſtart, and agertieman of 
the firſt head : Unto whom readily, Thy mother ( quoth he.) hath made chis- queſtion more hard 
on thy part to beanſwered: now was Metellns his mother thought to be anun« haſte woman and 
naught of her body; and Merells himſeife was counted a vaine braine-ficke and flippery fel ow, 
given over to his wanton luſts and defires, This Merellzs had cauſed to be ſer vpon the ſepulchre 
of one Diodorus, who had been his Maſter ſometime to teach him Rhetorick, the povrtraiture of 2 
Crow inftone: whereupon Crceyo tooke occaſion to come upon him in this wiſe: A juſt recom- 
penceindeed amd fir for him, becauſe he hath taught this man ro flie and nor to ſpeake, * Yatinins 
was a lewd man, and his adverſary : now arumourranabtoad that he was dead ; burafterwards 
when he found itto bea falſe brute: A miſchiefe take him for me ( quorh Cicero) that made this 
lie firſt, There was one ſuppoſed ro be an Africare borne, who ſaid unto him : Thar he heard 
him not when he ipake : Imarvell at that ( quoth Cicero ) conſidering thine ( f) eares be bored as 
they are and have holes in them,” C, Popilins would have been taken and reputed for a great law- 
yer.alrhough he had no law in the world in him, and was beſides a man of very groſle capacity: this 
man was {erved with a writ toappeare inthe court for to beare witneſle of a truch,couching a cer- 
rainefa& in queſtion ; but he anſwered, That he knew nothing at all: True ( quoth Cicero : ) for 
peradventure you meane of the Law, and thinke rhat you are askedthe queſtion of it, Hortenſeus 
the Orator. who pleaded thecanſe of YVerres, had received of him for a fee or a gentle reward,z 
jewell with the porrtraitureof Sphinx in * filver: it fell out ſo, that Cicerochanced to give our a 
certaine d:rk and ambiguous ſpeech : As for me (quoth Horten/jus ) I cannnor rell what to makeof 
your word-,forT am not one that nſeth to ſolve riddles and z#nigmatical ſpeeches: Why man (quorh 
Cicero ) and yer you have Sphinx in your houſe, He mer upon a time with Voconims and his three 
davehters the fouleſt thatever looked out of a paire of eyes : at which obje&he ſpake ſoftly to his 
friends about him : 

| T his man ( Iweene) his children hath begot v4) 
In fpight of Phabus.and when he would it not, 
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F anſtu the ſonof Sylla was in the end ſofar indebted,that he expoſed his goods tobe ſold in open 
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ſale and canled bills ro beſer up on polts in everyquirrefour tonorifie the ſame: 'Yea mary ( quoth 


lt is plea» , 


he "When Ceſar and Pompeins were ettred inro openwwar one againt/another : I know full well{quorh 
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Cicero) 1 like theſebills and (-g )proſcriprions better thanthoſe that his father publiſhed before him. 


Cicero) whom to flie, but I wort not unto whom toflie, He found great fan't' with Pompeins inthat 
he left che-Ciry'of Rowe, / and thathe choſe rather in this eaſe ro imitate thepolicy of Themiftoctes 


'than of — That the preſent Rate of the world reſembled rather chetime of Pericles,than 


of Themiſtocles, "He drew at firſt ro Powp-ins fide, and being with him, repentedthereof. When 
__ him wherehe had left P:ſo his ſon-in-lavv ; he anſvvered readily: 'Even vvith' y6ur 
good ather-in-lavy ; meaning Ceſ*, There vvas one vvho departed our of C ſar; Campe unto 
Pomp-yand (aid, That he had made ſach chaſte that he lefr his horſe behind him ; Thou cant 
$kill { Tperceive ) berter tofave thy horſes life than thine @yvne, Unro another, v1ho browght 
vvord that the friends of Ceſ«rlooked foure and unpleaſant: Thou faieft ( quoth he ) as much as if 

they 
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they thought not well of his proceedings. Aiterthe batrell of Pharſalia was loſt, and that Pompeing 
was already fled,there was one Nonix who came unto him, and willed him not to deſpaire, bur be 
of goodcheare, for that they had yer ſeven eagles letr, | which were theſtandards of the legions: ] 
Seaven eagles (quoth he ;) that were ſomewhat indeed, if we hadto war againkt jaies and jackdaws, 
Afﬀer that Ceſ.y, upon his victory, being Lord of all, had cauſed the (tatues of Pompey, which were 
ca(t downe,to be ſer up againe with honour 3 Cicero laid of Ceſar,In ſetting up theſe (tatues of Pow pey, 
he hath pitched his owne more ſurely, He ſo highly efteemed the gitt of eloquence and grace of 
well peaking, yea, and hetooke ſo great paines with ardent affecion, forto pertorme rhe thing, 
chat having to plead a cauſe only before the Centumvirs or hundred judges, and the day tet down 
being neate at hand forthe heating and triall thereof; when one of his ſervants Eros, brought him 
word that the cauſe was putoff ro the next day, (h ) he was ſo well contented and pleaſed there- 
with, that incontinently he gave him his freedome for that news, 

CainsCeſar, at what time as he being yet a young man, fled and avoided the fury of Sylla, fell in- 
to the hands of certaine pirats or rovers, who at the firſt demanded othimno great ſum of money 
for his ravlome, whereat he macked and laughed at them, as not knowing what manner of per- 
ſonthey had gotten 3 and lo of himſfelte promiled to pay them ewile as much as they asked; and 
being by them guarded and attended upon very diligently, all che while that he ſent for ro gather 
the {aid lnm of money which he was to deliverthem, he willed them to keepe filence and make no 
noiſe, but he might {leep and take his repoſe : during which time that it was intheir coſtodie, hee 
exerciſed himſelte in writing as well verle as pro'e.and read the {ame to them whenthey were com- 
poled ; and if he ſaw that they would nor praiſe and commend thoſe Poems and Orations ſuffici- 
ently to his contentment, he would call them [enlelefle ſors and barbarous, yea, and after a laugh- 
ing manner, threaten to hang them: and to ſay a truth, withina whileatter, he did as much for 
them: for when his ranſome was come, and hedelivered once out of their hands, helevied toge- 
thera power of menand ſhips from our of the coaſts of A/;a-let upon theſaid rovers, ſpoiled them 
and crucified them, Being returned ro Kome, and having enterpriſed a ſure for the ſoveraign Sa- 
cerdorall dignity againſt ( ar#{s, who was then a principall man at Rome ; when as his mother ac- 
companied him as tar as to the utmoſt gates of his houſe, when he' went into Mars field where the 
eleion was held, he took his leave of her and ſaid: Mother you ſhall have this day your ſono be 
chiete Pontifice and high Prieſt, or elſe baniſhed from the Ciry of Rowe,He putaway his wite Pompe:a, 
upon atill name that went of her, as itſhe had been naught with Clodixs: whereupon when Clodixs 
atterwards was Called into queſtion judicially for the ftaR, and Ceſar likewile convented into the 
courr,peremptorily tor to beare witnefle of the truth ; being examined upon his oathyheſware that 
he never knew any ill at all by his wife: and when he was urged and replied upon againe, where- 
fore he had put her away? He anſwered, That the wife of Cel ovghr not only to be innocentand 
cleare of crime, but alſo of all ſuſpicion of crime, In readingthe nobie a&ts of Alexander the grear, 
the teares trickled down his cheeks; and when his friends defired ro know the reaſon why he wept; 
At my age ( quoth he ) Alexander had vanquiſhed aud ſubdued Darixs, and I hare yet done no- 
thing. As he paſled along through a little poor townſcituate within theAlps;his familiar triends abour 
him merrily asked one another whether there were any faCtions and contentions in that burrough 
abour ſuperiority,and namely, who ſhould be thechiete? whereupon he ftaid ſuddenly ; and after 
he had fludied-and amuſed awhile within himſelfe: I had rather (quoth he) be the firſt herezthan the 
ſecond in Rome, As for hauty and adventurous enterprizes,he was wont to ſay, They ſhould be ex- 
ecnted and not conſulted upon: and verily when he paſſed over the river &icon, which dividerth 
the province of Gam! from /ra/;,for to lead his power againſt Pomp:ixs: Let the Die ( quoth he) be 
throwntor all: as if he would (ay. * This caſt for it, there is bur one chance to loſe all, When 
Pompey was fled from Rome to the ſeafrde. and Merellus the ſuperintendent of the publike creaſury, 
would have hindered him for taking forth any money rom thence. keeping the treaſure houſe taft 
ſhur, he rhreatned to kill him ; whereat Mercllzs teeming to be amazed at his audacious words: 
Tuſh, ruſh, ( quoth he ) good young man, I would thou ſhouldſt know that it is harder for me 
to ſpeakethe word thanto do thedeed, And tor that his ſouldiers ſaid long erethey were tranſ- 
porred over unto him from Brurdu/ium, to Dyrrhachium, he embarked himſelfe alone inco a (mall 
reſſell. withour the knowledge of any man who he was, purpoking to paſſe the ſeas alone with- 
out his company ; bur it hapned ſo, that he was like to have been calt away in aguſt, and drow- 
ned with the waves of the ſea * whereupon he made himſelfe knowneunto the Pilor, and ſpake 
unto him alond: Afure thy ſelfe and reſt confident in fortune, for wor well thou haſt Ceſar a 
ſhip-board : howbeit for that time he was empeached that he could not crofle the ſeas, as well 
In regard of the tempeſt which grew more violent, as alſo of his ſouldiers who ran unto him 
from all ſides, and complained vnro him for eriefe of heart, ſaying. That he offered them great 
wrong to attend upon other forces, as if he diftruſted them, Nor long after this hefought a 
great barrell, wherein Pompeix: had the upper hand tor a time, bur for that he followed nor 
the traineof his good fortune, he retired into his campe; which when Ceſar ſaw, he ſaid, The 
victory was once this day our enemies, but their head and Capraine knew not ſo much, Upon 
the Plaines of Pharſ-lia, the very day of the batre'l. Poy-pey having arranged his army in array, 
commanded his ſou!diers to and their grourd. ard not to advance forwa:d, but to expes 
their enemies, and receive thecharge 3 wherein Ceſar atte: wards (aid: He did amiſle and groflely 
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failed, for that thereby he ler ſlack as it were the vigour and vehemency of his ſouldiers,which is 
minifired unco them by the vio.ence of the firlt onſer, and abared that hear alſo otcourage whichthe 


© faid charge would have brought with it, When he had defeated at his very firſt encounter, Pharnaces 
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King of Pontus 3 he wrote thus unto his friends: I came, 1 ſaw, I vanquiſhed, Aiter that Scipioand 
thoieunder his conduct were diſcomfited and put to flight in Africk ; when he heard that Cato had 
killed himſe'f, he ſaid, I envy thy death O Cato, for that thou haſt envied me the honour of laving 
thy life, Some there were who had Artony and Dolabel/a in jealouſie and ſuſpicion, and when th 
came unto him and ſaid,That he was to look unto himlelt,and Rand upon his good gnard ;he made 
them this anſwer, That he had no ditirult nor feare of them wholed an idle life, be well coloured, 
and inſo good liking as they : bur 1feare ( quoth he ) thele pale and leane fellows, pointing unto 
Byutus and Caſſius. Oneday as he (are atthe table when ſpeech was moved,andthe queſtion asked, 
what kind of death was belt ? Even that(quoth he)which is ſudden and leaſt looked tor, 
Ceſar, him Imeane who firlt wasſnrnamed Auguſt, being as yer in þ13 youth, required and clai- 

med of Antony as much money as mounted.to two thouſand and five hundred * Myriades, which 
he had traniporred out of Jl:xs C «ſ1rs houſe after he was murdered, and gotten into his owne 
hands; for that he intended to pay the Romans that which the ſaid Ceſar had bequeathed unto them 
by his laſt will and teſtament: for he had leit by legacy unto every Citizen of Rome 75. * drams of 
flver ; but Antony detained the ſaid ſum ot money ro himſelte,and anſwered young ( «ſ.r, that ifhe 
were Wiſe he ſhould deſiſt from demanding any ſuch monies of him : which when the other heard, 
heproclaimed open port {ale o: ail the go0ds that came to him by his patrimony, and indeed (old 
theſame 3 and with the money raiſed thereof he ſatisfied the foreſaid legacies unto the Romans: in 
which doing he won ali the hearts of the Cirizens,of Rowe to himlelfe, and brought their ill will 
and hatred upon Artonie, Afterw ards Rymetalces King of Thracia leftthe part of Anton:ius,and tur- 
ned to his tide ; but he overſhot himſe'f ſo much ar the table, beingin his cups, and namely, in thar 
he cou'd talke of nothing elſe,but of this great good lervice,and caſting in his teeth this worthy alli- 
ance and conſederacy of his,lo as he be.ame odious therefore ; inſomuch as onetime ar ſupperCe- 
ſar taking the cvp. drank to one of the other Kings who fate atthe boord,ſaying witha loud voice, 
Tteaſon I love well,buttraitors I hate, The Alexandrians after their City was won, looked for no 
berter than to ſuffer all the extremities and calamiries that might follow upon the forcing of a City 
by afſaulc :bur this Ceſar mounting vp into the publike place to make a ſpeech unto the Citizens, ha- 
vivg neare by unto hima familiar friend ot his ; to wit, Arizs, an Alexandrian borne ; pronounced 
openly a generallpardon, ſaying that he forgavethe City: frlt, in the regard of the greatneſle and 
beauty thereof; iecondly, in reipeRt of King Alexander the Great their firſt founder : and chicdly, 
for Arimshisfake, who was bis loving friend, Underſtanding that one of his Procuratours named 
Eros, who did negotiate for him in &gypt, had bought a quaile of the game, which in fight would 
beat all other quailes,and was never conquered himielf bur continued (till invincible ; which quaile 
notwithſtanding, the ſaid ſlave had cauſed to be roaſted and fo earenir : helent for him and exami- 
ned him thereupon whether it was true or no? And when he confeſſed Yea, he commanded 
him preſently to be crucified and nailed tothe maſt of his ſhip, He placed Arizsin Sicily forhis 
agent and procurarour, inſtead of one Theedorys: and when one vreſented unto him a little booke 
or bil!, wherein were written thele words, Theodormns of Tharſis * the bald is athiefe, how thinke 

ou is he not ? when he hadread this bill, he did nothing elſe bur ſubſcribe underneath *1 thinke no 
[eſſe He received yearely upon his birth day from Mecenas , ( one of his familiar triends who con- 
verſed daily with him ) a cup for a preſent, Arhenoderus the Philoſopher being of great yeares, cra- 
ved licenſe with his good favour torerire unto his own houſe from che courc, by reaſon of his old 
age; and leave he gave him, bur at his farewell 4rhenodorys faid unto him, Sir, when you perceive 
your ſelfe ro be moved with choler, neither ſay nor do ought betore you have repeared ro your 
{elfall the 24.letcers inthe Alphabet: Ceſar hearing this advertiſement;took him hy the hand: I have 
need ill (quoth he) of your company and preſence, and to retained him for one yeare longer, ſay- 
ing withall this verſe, 

The hire of ſilence, now I ſee 
Is ont ef p:rill andjeopardy, 

Having heard that King Alexand:r the Great at the age of two and thirty yeares, having performed 
moſt part of his conqueſts.was in doubt with himſelfe and perplexed what todo and how to beem- 
ployed afterward: : I wonder (quoth he) that Alexander thought it not a moredifficulr marter to 
governe and preſerve agreat Empire atter 1t1s once gotten,than to winand conquer it at firſt, When 
he had enacted the law Julia as touching adulrery, wherein is ſet down determinately the manner 
of proceſle againſt thoſe that be attainr of that crime, and how ſuch are to be puniſhed who be 
convict thereof: ir hapned that through impatience and hear of choler, he fell upon a young 
eentlemany who was accuſed to have commitred adulrery with his daughter Julia, inſorich 
as he buffered him well and thorowly with his owne fiſts: the young man thereupon cried un- 
to him : Your ſelfe have made a law, Ceſar, which ordainerh the order and forme of procee- 
ding againſt adulceries : whereat he was ſo diſmaied and abaſhed yea, and fo repented himlelfe of 
this milcariiage, rhat he would not that day eat any ſupper, When he.ſent his nephew or daugh- 
ters {onne ( aius into /rmenia, he praied unco the gods to .,accompany him with that good 


wil: of all men which Poyopey had, with the valiantneſle of Alexander the Grear, an d with his 
own 
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owngood fortune, He aid, that he left unto the Romans for to ſucceed bim in the Empire, one 
who never in his life had conlulted twiſe of one thing,meaning Tiberius, Minding to appeaſe certain 
yo Romane Gentlemen ot honour and authority, who made a great noiſe andftirre in his pre- 
ſence } when he ſaw that for all his firſt admonitions he coulddo no goodhe ſaid unto them:Yo 

G en give eare unto mean oldman, whom when1 was young as you are, ancient men wo 
oiveeareunto, Thepeople of Athens had offended and done him fome dilpleaſure,anto whom he 
wrotein this wiſe: Youarenot ignorant(1 ſuppoſe) that I am difpleaſed with you, for otherwiſe I 
would not have wintered in this lictlelfle e/£gin4: and morethan thus, he neither did nor ſaid af- 
terwards untothem, When one of Exrycles his aCcuſers had at large with al] liberty and licentiouſ- 
reſle of ſpeech urcered againſt him (without any reſpe&t)what he would,he let him run on Rill,un- 
till he came to theſewords : And if theſe matrers(Ceſar)ſeeme not unto you notorious and hainous, 
command him to rehearſe unto me the ſeventh book of Thecydides, Ceſar offended now at his au- 
dacious impudency,commanded him to be had away andled co priſon ; bur being advertiſed that he 
was the only man left of the race and line ot Capraine Braſidas, he ſent for him,and after he had gi- 
ven him ſome few good admonitions,ler him go, ' Piſo had buiit him a moſt ately and magnificenr 
houſe,even from the foundation to the roote thereof,w hich when Ceſar ſaw. he ſaid, It rejoycerh 
my heart exceedingly to ſee thee build thus,as if Rowe ſhould continue world without end, 
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hhm_ had in the. colleftion precedent among the Apophthegmes of renowned Greeks, mingled cer- 
taine notable ſayings of King Agebilaus ard other Lacedemonians: but now he exhibiteth untous a 
Treatiſe by it ſelfe of % ſaid Lacedemonians, who deſ.rve no doubt to be reg ſtred apart by themſelves, as 
being a people,who (of all other nations deſtit u!e of the true knowledge of God) leaſt abuſed their tongue, [n 
which regard alſo he maketh a more ample deſcription of their Apophthegmes, ſhewing ſufficiently by ſo 
many pleaſant ſpeeches and lively re-encounters, that it was no marvell if ſo ſmall a State (as Sparta was) 
flowriſhed ſo long, being governed and peopled by men of ſuch dexterity, and ſo well qualified inthe parts 
both of body and mind,and yet who knew better to do than toſay. Moreover, this Catalogue here is d ſtin- 
Luiſhed into foure principal! portions 3 whereof the firſt repreſenteth the worthy ſpeeches of Kings, Generall 
Captaines, Lords and men of name in Lacedzmon ; the ſecondcontaineththe Apophthegms of ſuch Lace- 
demonians, whoſe names are unknown; the third deſcribeth briefly the cuſtomes and ordinanceswhich 
ſerve for the maintenance of their eſtate 3 and the fourth compriſeth certaine ſayings of ſome of their wo- 
men, wherein may be ſeen ſo much the more the valour and magnanimity of that Nation, As touching 
the profit that a man may draw ont of theſe Apophthegmes it is very great in every reſpet: neither is there 
any per ſon of what age or condition ſorver,but he may learne herein very much, and namely, how to fheake 
little, toſay well, and to carry himſelfe vertuouſly, as the reading thereof will makg proofe We have noted 
alſo and obſerved ſomewhat tn the Marginynot particularizing upon every point; but only togive ataſte and 
appetite wnto the Reader for to meditate better thereof,and to apply unto his own uſe, both it and all the reſt 
which he may there comprehend and underſtand, 
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Geſicles a King of the Lacedzmonians, by nature given to heare and deſirous tolearne 3 
when one of his familiar friends ſaid unto him : I wonderfir knce you take ſo great plea- 
{ure otherwile to heare men ſpeake wel and eloquently, that yon do not entertaine the 
famous Sophiſter or Rhetorician Philophanes for to teach you ? made him this an- 
lwer : It is becauſe 
am borne, And to another who demanded of him, how a Prince could 
about him his guards for the ſurery of his perſon 3 Mary (quoth he) if he 
tathergoverneth his chi.dren, 

Ageſilausthe Great, being ar a cerraine feaſt, was by lot choſenthe Maſter of the ſaid feaſt ; and 
ro him it appertained to ſer downa certaine law, both in what manner and how much every one 
ought to drink;now whenthe butler or skinker asked him how much he ſhould poure out for every 
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I defire (4) to be their Scholer, whole ſon alſoI am, that is, among whom , A prince 
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one, he aniwered: It thou be well provided and have good tore of wine, fill out as much as every gable torte 


man lift ro call for; bur (b) if hou have no grear plenty of it,let every guelt have alike, There was a 
malefator. who beir $ in priſon endured conſtantly betore him all manner of rorments; which when 
he ſaw: What a curſe  wretch is this & wicked in the higheſt degree,who dothemploy this(c)pari- 
ence and reſolute fortitude in the maintenance of (0 ſhameful and miſchievous parts,as he hath com- 
mitted! One highlyprailed in his preſence a cerraine Maſter of Rhetorick, for that he could by his 
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eloquent tongue amplifie ſmall matters,makipg them ſeeme great, whereupon he laid : Irake him 
not co be a good ſhoomaker,who putreth on a big.ſhooe upon a little toot, When one in realoning 
and debating a matter upon a tune challenged him,and laid, Sir,you gave your conſent on:e unto ir; 
and efrioones iteratingthe ſame words, charged him with his grant and promiſe: True indeed 
(grand he) if the caule were jult, I approvedit in good earneſt and gave my promile ; bur if not, 
id but barely ſay the word and no more: bur as the other replied again and laid, Yea,but Kings ought 
roaccompliſh and performe whatſoever they {eem once ro grant, and it be bur with che nod of the 
head: Nay.(ſaidhe again)they are no more bound thereto, than thole that come unto them are tied 
for to ſpeake and demand a!l things jult and reaſonable,yea,and co obſervethe opportunity ,and thar 
which hicreth and ſorterh well with Kings. When he heard any meneither to praiſe ordiſpraile others, 
he ſaid : That it behoved to know the nature, dilpolition, and behaviour no lefle of thole who 
ipake.than of the parties of whom they did ſpeak, Being whiles he was very youngzat a cettainpub- 
like and feſtivall ſolemnicy.wherein young boies daunced (as the manner was) all naked, the warden 
or overſeer of the {aid ſhew and dance, appointed him a placefor to behold char-Gght, which was 
not very honourable; wherewith notwithſtanding he ſtood well contented, albeic he was known to 
be heire apparantto the Crown .and already declared King; and withall ſaid: Iis very well; for I will 
ſhew;that it is not the place which crediterh the perſon,but the perſon that giveth credit and honour 
to the place, A certain Phyſician had ordained for him in one hckneſſe that he had a courſe of Phy- 
fick to cure his malady,which was nothing eafie and imple bur very exquiſite, curious, and withal] 
painfull : By C-ſtorand Pollux ( quoth he )1t my deſtiny be nortolive, I ſhall not recover though] 
cake all the drugs and medicines in the world, Standing one day at the altar of Afnerva, ſurna- 
med Chalcee&ro;,where he ſacrificed an oxe, there Chanced a louſe ro bite him ; and he was nothino 
dilmaied and abaſhedto take the ſaid louſe, bur before them all who were prelenc, killed her, a 
ſworeby the gods.ſaying, That it would d@him good at the heart to ſerve them all ſo who ſhould 
rreacherouſly lay wait to afſaile him, yea, though ir were at the very altar, Another time, when he 
ſaw a little boy drawing a mouſe which he had caught our of a window, and that the ſaid mouſe 
rurned upon the boy and bit him by the hand,inſomuch as ſhe made himleave his hold,and ſo eſca- 
ped ; heſhewed the fight unto thote that were preſentabour him,and faid : Loey(d) it o lirtle a beaſt 
and filly creature asthis hath the heart tobe revenged uponthoſle that doit injury, what think you 
is meet and reaſon that men ſhould do? Being deirons ro make war upon the King of Perſia, for 
the deliverance and freedom of thoſe Greeks who did inhabit Aſa; he wentto conſu't with the O- 
racle of Jupiter within the forelt Dodona, as touching this dehign of his: and when the Oracle had 
made anſwer accordingto his mind,namely,Thar if it pleaſed him,he ſhould enterpriſe that expedi- 
tion; he communicated the ſame ro the controllers of Statecalled Ephor: ; who willed him alſoto 
goforward;and aske the counſell likewite of Apollo in the City of Delphos; and being there, he entred 
into the Chappell from whence the Oracles were delivered, and ſaidthus : O Apollo, artchou alſo of 
theſame mind thatrhy father is? And when he anſwered, yea; thereupon he was choſen for the ge- 
nerallro condu&t this war and ſerforth in his voyage accordingly, Tiſſaphernes,lieuterant under the 
King of Per/jain Aſa,being aſtonied at his arrivall.made a compoſition and accord wich him atthe 
very firſt ; in which treaty he capitulated and promiled co leave unto his behoofe all the Towns and 
Cities of the Greeks which arein A/a, tree and at liberty to be governed according to their own 
laws: meane while he dilpatched meſſengers in polt to the King his Maſter, whoſent unto hima 
ſtrong and puiſſant Army; upon the confidence of which forces he gave defiancezand denounced war, 
unleſſe he deparied with all ſpeed out of Aſia: Age/i/ans being well enough pleaſed with this trea- 
cherous breach of the agreement, made (emblant as though he wovldgo firſt into Caria 3 and when 
Tiſſaphernes gathered his forces into thole parrs to make head againſt him. all on a ſudden he invaded 
Phrygia. where he won many Cities, and raiſed rich booties trom thence, ſaying unto his triends: 
That co break faith and promiſe unjuſtly made unto a friend was impiery ; bur to abuſe and deceive 
an enemy, was not only juſt, bur alſo p'eatant and profirable, Finding himſelfe weak in cavalry, he 
rerurned to the City Epheſ, where he intimated chus much unto the rich men, who were willing to 
be exempt from going 1n perſon unto the wars, that they ſhouldevery one ter forth one horſeand 2 
man: by which means within few daies he levied a great number both of horſe and alſo of men able 
for ſervice, inſtead of thoſe that were rich and cowards ; whetein he ſaid, That he did imitate Ag4- 
»2e-30n.Who diſpenſed with a rich man who was burtadaſtard and durſt not go tothe war, for one 
faireand goodly mare, When he ſold thoſepritoners for ſlaves, whom he had taken in the watrs,the 
officers for this ſale,by his appointment , made money of their cloaths and other furniture apart,bve 
of their bodies.all naked by themſelves; now many chapmen there were, who willingly bonght heir 
apparell,bur few or none had any mind to the perſons themlelves.for that theirbodies were ſoft and 
white, as having been delicarely nouriſhed and choicely kept within honſeand under coverr,and io 
ſeemed for nouſe at all, ard good fornothing: Ageſi/ans ſtanding by: Behold my maſters ( quorh 
he) this is that for which you fight, ſhewing their [poiles 3 bur theſe be the againſt whom you fight- 
ponting ro themen, Having given Tiſſaphernes an overthrow in be within rhe Countrey of 
Lydiazand (lainea great number of his men, he over-ran and harried all the Kings Provinces : and 
when he ſent unto him preſents of go'd and filver, praying him to come ro ſome agreement 0 
peace, Arz-flays made this anſwer: As touching the treaty of peace, it was in the City of Lare- 


demons power todo what they would 3 but otherwiſe, for his own part he tooke greater pleaſure 
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toenxich his ſouldiers thanto be made rich himlelte : as for the Greeks, they reputed it an honour 
not to receive gifts irom their enemies, but to be Maſters of their ſpoiles, Mega! etes the young ſon 
of Sytbridates, who was of viſage molt faire and beautifull,” came toward him as it were to-em- 
brace and kiſſe him-for that he thought (as he was right amiable) co be exceedingly beloved of him 
but Age//a5 turned his Face away, ivſomuch as the youth defiltied and wonld'no'more offer him- 
felte unto him 3 whereupon Azefil-ws demanded the'reaſon'thereof, and ſeemed to call for him 3 
unto whom his friends made anſwer: That himfelte was the only cauſe, being atraid to kifle 10 
faire a boy 3 but if he wouldnor ſeeme to feare, the youth wovld rervrne and repaire unto himin 
lace right willingly :vponthis he ftood mulingto himſelte a good while, and {aid never a word ; 
be then at length he brake forth into this ſpeech: Let him even alone, neither is there any need 
now that you ſhould ſay any thing to perſwade him ; for mineown'part I account it a greater mat- 
cer to be the conquerour,and have the better hand of ſuch,then to win by force the Rrongeſt hold, 
or the molt puiflant and populons City of mineenemies; for T rake it berter for 2 manto preſerve 
and ſave his own liberty to himlelte,- than co rake it from others, © Moreover, he was in all othet 
things a molt preciſe obſerver inevery point of whatſoeverthelaws commanded, bur in the affaires 
and buſineſſe of kis friends; be faid,” That frarghrly to keep therigour of jukice, was a verycloake, 
and colourable pretence, under which they covered themſelves who were not willing to do fot 
their friends : to which purpote there is a little lerrer of his fourid written unto [driezs a Prince of 
Caria , for the enlarging and deliverance of a friend of his, in theſe words: If Niciw have net 
eranſgrefſed,deliver him ; ifhehave,delivec him tor the love ofme 3'bur howſoereryer deliver hims 
and verily thus affe&ed Rood Ageſi/ans inthegreatelt part of hisftriends occafiots 3 howbeit; rhere 
fell our ſome caſes; when he refpeZted more the pubhke vrility,” and noſed his 6pportunity therefore, 
according as he ſhewed goodproofe, Upon atime;at the diflodgins of his campe in great haſte and 
hurry,inlomuch as he was forced to leave a boy whom he loved full welt behind him, tor chat helay 
ſick: when the party called in{tantly upon him'by name, and beloughthim nor toforſake him now 
at his departure, Age/ſ//ausrurmIng back, fatd : Oh how hard is it tobe pirifull and wiſe bothat once: 
Furthermore, as touching his diet and the cheriſhing of his body, he would not be ſerved with 
more nor better thanthole of his traine and company! He nerer did eate unrill hewas fatised;nor 
rooke his drinke untill he was drunke, - and as forhis ſleepe,” if Heverhad the commend and maſtery 
over him, but he tooke it only'as bis occaſions avd- atfaires would permit for cold and hear he 
was ſo fitted and difpoſed,thart in all ſeaſons of the yeare he uſed to*weare barone and the famefort 
of garment : his pavilion was alwates pitched in the mid(t of his ſotldiers, netther had he-a bed t6 
lye in.betterthan any other of the meaneſt : forhe wasonr to ſay; That he who had the charge and 
conduR of others, ought to ſurmount thoſe private perſons, who were undet his leading, not in 
daintinefle and delicacy,bur in ſufferance of paine and travell, andin forcitude of heart arid cotitage; 
When one asked the queſtion in his preſence : What it was wherein the laws of Lycurgne had made 
the City of Sparta better ? he anſwered , That this benefit it fonnd by them ; to make no recKoni 
at allot pleaſures, And co another who marvelledto ſee ſo great fimplicity and plainneſſe, as weltin 
feeding as apparell both of him.and alſo of other Lacedzmonians,he ſaid, The fruic(mygood friend) 
which we reape by this (traight manner of life, is liberty and freedome , There was one who exhor- 
red him to eaſe and remit a little this firaightand auſtere manner of living: Forthar (quoth he'Yit 
would nor be uſed but in regard of rhe inCertitude 0f fortune 3 and becauſe there'may tall ont h 
an occa{ion and time as might forcea manſorodo: Yea, but I (laid Age flax ) Go willingly accu- 
ſtome my leife hereto,thart inno mutation and change of fortune,” T ſhould nor ſeeke for c of 
my life, Andin very truth,when he grew tobe aged; he did not for all his yeares give over and leave 
his hardnes of life: and therefore when one asked him, Why(confidering the extreame cold winter, 
and his old age beſides) he went without an upper coar or gaherdine ? he made this anſwer, Becauſe 
young men might learne ro do as much, having for an example before their eyes, the eldeſt inrheir 
country,and ſuch alſo as were their governour;, Weread of him, that whenhe paſſed with his Ar- 
my overthe Thafians countrey,theylent unto him for bis refeRion meale of all ſorts.geeſe and other 
foules, comfitures, and paſtry workes, fine cakes, marc hpanes and ſugar-meats, -with all manner 
of exquiſite viands,ard drinkes moſt delicateand coRly : bur of all this proviſion, he received none 
bur the meale aforeſaid ; commanding thoſe rhar brought the ſame ro carry them all awa with 
them.as things whereof heiood in no need, and which he knew nor what'to do with :Intheend 
after they hadbecn very urgent. and importuned him ſo much as poſſibly they could to taketharcur- 
reſfie at their hands, he willed them to deale all of ir among the Ilors, which were indeed the [Javes 
that followed the Campe: wherenpon when they demanded the cauſe thereof, he faid unto them: 
Thar it was not meer for thoſe who profeſſed = ds and prowefle to receive ſuch dainties 3 Net- 
thercan that (quoth he ) which ſerveth inſtead of a bait ro allure and draw' men to aſervile natyre, 
agree well with thoſe who are of a bold and freecourage; Overand beſides, theſe Thafians having 
received many favours and benefits at his hands, in regard whereof they tooke themſelves much 
bound and beho!dirg unco him,dedicared Temples to his honour, and decreed divine worthipunto 
him,nolefle thanunto a very god, and hereupon ſent an embaſſage ro declare unto himthis their 
reſolution : when he had read their letters and underſtood yhat honour they minded to do unto 
him,he asked this one queſtion of the Embaſſadovrs ; whethertheirState and Countrey was ableto 
deifie men? And when they anſwered, Yea : Then (quorh he) begin ro make your ſelves gods _ 
an 
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and when you have done ſo, I will beleeve that you alſo can make me a god. When the Greeke 
Colonies in Aa, had at theic Parliaments ordained in all their chiefe and. principall Cities to 
exec his ſtatues ; he wrote back unto them in this manner : I will not that you make tor me 
any fatue or image whatſoever, neither painted nor caſt in mould, nor wrought in clay, ne yer 
cur and engravenany way. Secing whiles he was in Aa, the houſe of a friend or hoſt of his, co- 
vered over with anembowed roofe of plankes, beames, and ſpars foure-ſquare ; he asked him 
whether the trees in thoſe parts grew ſo ſquare? And when he enfrenes, No, but they grey 
round : How then (quoth he) if they had grown naturally toure cornered, would you have made 
them round ? He was asked the queltion upon a time, how tar forth the marches and confines of 
Lacedemon did extend: then he thaking a javelin which he held in his hand: Even as far ( quoth 
he) asthis is able rogo. One demanded ot him, why the City of Sparta was not walled about ? 
See you not (quorth he) the walls of the Lacedzmonians ; andtherewich ſhewed him the Citizens 
armed, Another asked him the like queſtion, and he made him this anſwer: That Cities ought 
not to be fortified with (tones, with wood and timber, but with the prowefle and valiance of the 
Inhabicants, He uſed ordinarily to admoniſh his triends, not to ſeeke tor to be rich in money, bur 
in valour and vertne, And whenſoever he would have a worke to be finiſhed, or ſervice to be 
performed ſpeedily by bis ſouldiers ; his manner was, to begin himſelfe firtt tolay hand unto it in 
thefaceof all, He ſtood upon this and would glory init ; that he travelled as much as any man in 
his company: bur he vaunced of this ; that he could rule and command himleltemore than in be- 
inga King, Unto one who wondering to ſee a Lacedzmonian maimed and lame, go to war, ſaid 
unto the party: Thou ſhould(t yer at leaſtwile have called tor an horſe ro ſerve upon : KnoweRt 
not thou (quoth he) thatin war we have no need of thoſe that willflie away, bur of ſuch as will 
makegood and keep their ground? It was demanded of him, how he won ſo great honour and 
reputation ? In deſpiſing death ( quoth he, ) And being likewiſe asked why the Sparranes uled the 
ſound of flutes when they fought? To the end (ſaid he) that when in barrell chey march according 
co the meaſures, it maybe known who be valiant, and who be cowards, One therewas who repu- 
ted the King of Perſ6a happy, for that he attained very young to ſo high and puiflant a State : Why 
ſo (quoth he) for Priams at his age was not unhappy nor intortunate, Having conquered the grea- 
ter parttof A4/ia,he purpoſed with himſelfe ro make war upon the King himſels, as well forto break 
his ak repoſe, as a6, to hinder him otherwiſe and top his courſe, who minded with money to 
bribeand corrupt the Governours of the Greek-Cities, and the Oratours that lead the people: bur 
amidf this defigne and deliberation of his he was called home by the Ephori, by reaſon of a dange- 
rous wat raiſed by the Greek-States, againſt the City of Sparta, and that by means of greatſums of 
money which the King of Per/;a had ſentthither ; by occation whereof forced he was to depart out 
of Afia,ſaying,That a me Prince ought to ſuffer himſelfe to be commanded by the laws; and he 
left behind him much ſorrow, and a longing deſire after him among the Greek-Inhabitants in 4a 
after his departure: and tor that on the Perſian peeces of coine, there was Rtamped or imprinted 
the image ofan Archer; he ſaid when he brake up his Campe, that the King of Per/;a had chaſed 
him our of Afa with thirty thouſand Archers : for ſo many golden Dariques had been carried by 
one Timocrates unto Thebes and Athens.which were divided among the Oratours and Governours 
of thoſe two Cities,by means whereof they were {ollicited and flirred to begin war upon the Spar- 
tanes : ſo he wrote aletter mifſive unto the Ephorz, the tenour whereof was this: Ageſi/aus unto 
the Ephors, greeting. < We have ſubdued the greateft part of 4a, and driven the Barbarians from 
« thence; alſo in /onia we have made many armonrs ; bur fince you command me to repaire 
« home by a day appointed: Know ye that I will follow hard after this letter, or peradventure pre» 
« ventit ; forthe authority of command which I have, I hold not for my ſelte, bur for mynartive 
« Countrey and confederares : and then intruth doth a Magiſtrate rule according to right and ju- 
ſice, when he obeyerth chelaws of his Countrey and the Ephors, or ſuch like as be in place of g0« 
vernment within the City, Henkng croſled the ſtraights of Helteſport, heentred incothe Countrey 
of Thrace, where he requeſied of no Prince nor State of the Barbarianspaſſage ; bur ſent unto e- 
very one of them, demanding whether he ſhould paſle as through the land of triends or enemies ? 
And verily all others received him friendly , and accompanied him honourably as he journied 
through their Countries : only thoſe whom they call Troadians. ( unto them as the reporr goerh, 
Xer xes himſelfe gave preſents,to have leavefor to paſſe,) demanded of himfor licence of quiet paſ- 
ſage, a hundred Talents of filver. and as many women: but Ageſþlaus after a ſcoffing manner as- 
ked thoſe who brought this meſſage: And why do not they themſelves come with you for to 
receivethe money and women ? So he led his Army forward ; but inthe way heencountred them 
well appointed, gavethem bartell, overthrew them, and put many of them to the (word, which 
done, le marched farther, And of the Macedonian Kine he demanded the ſame queſtion as 
before; who made him this anſwer, That he would conſult thereupon: Let him conſult (quoth 
he) whar he will, meane whilewe will march on : the King wondring at his hardinefle, toodin 
great feare of him. and ſent him word topaſle in peaceable and friendly manner. The Theſſa- 
Hans at the ſame time were confederate with his enemies: whereupon he forraged and ſpoyled 
their Countries as he went, and ſent to the City of Lariſſa two friends of his, Xenocles and Scytha, 
to ſound them and ſee if they could practiſe effeRually for ro draw them to the league and ami- 
ty of the Lacedzmonians, but thoſe of Lariſſa arreſted thoſe Agents, and kept them in ores 
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whereupon all the reſt raking grear indignation, were of this mind, that Azeſlaus could do no 
lefſe, bur preſently encampe himſelfe and beleaguer the City Lariſſa round about : bur he faid 
that for to conquer all Theſſalie, he would nor leeſe one of thoſerwaine : fo upon compoſtion 
and agreement, ne recovered 'and got them againe, Being givento underſtand that there was a 
batcell fought neare to Corinth, in which very few Lacedzmonians were {laine,” bur of Atheni- 
ans, Argives, Corinthians , and their Allies, a great number : he was nor once ſeene to haveta- 
ken any ( e ) joy cr contentment at the news of the viRory; bur hghed deeply fromthe bottome eA good man 
of his hearty ſaying, Alas for unhappy Greece, who hath her ſelte deſtroyed to many men of reoyecth nor 
her own, as had been ſufficient in one barrell to have defeated all che Barbarians at on;ze, But ob:aiacd in 
when the Pharſalians came to ſet upon the raile of his Army in his march, and to do them mif- 
chiefe and dammage 3 with a force of five hundred horſe, hecharged and overthrew them 3 for 
which lucky hand he cauſed a Trophee to be erected under che mounrtaines called Nurthacs ; and 
this victory of all others pleaſed him moſt, for that with ſo {mall a troupe and corner of his owne 
horſemen which him{elfe put out and addreſled againft them, he had given thoſe the overthrow, 
who at all times vaunted themſelves to be thebett men ar armes inthe wotld, Thither came Dj- 
phridas, one of the Ephori, unto him, being ſent expreſly from Sp.r:a, with a commandement un- 
co him, that incontinently he ſhould with torce and armes invade the countrey of Feotia; ard he 
although be meant and purpoſed of himſelfe ſome time after roenter with a more puiſſant power 3 
yet would he nor diſobey thoſe great Lords of the State, bur ſent for rwo Regiments of ten thou- 
ſand apeece, drayn our of thoſe who ſerved abour Cor:mrh, and with them made a rode into 
Beotia, and gave batrell before Coroe4 unto the Thebans, Athenians, Argives, 2nd Corinthians, 
where hewonthe field : which, as witnefleth Xexophon, was the greateſt and molt bloudy barrel 
that had been fought in his time: bur true ir ic, char he himſelfe was in many places ot his body ſore 
wounded, and then being returned home, notwithſtanding ſo many viRories and happy fortunes; 
he never altered any jot in his own perſon, eitherfor dier or otherwiſe for the manner of higlife, 
Seeing ſome of his Citizens to vaunt and boaſt of themlelves, as if they were more than other 
men,in regard that they nouriſhed and kept horſes of the game ro runin theracefor the prize ; he 
perſwaded. his ſiſter, named Cyniſca, ro mount into her Charior, and rogounto that ſolemnity 
of the Olympick games, there to runne a courſe with her horſes for the beſt prize ; by which, his 
purpoſe was to let the Greekes know, that all this running of theirs was no marrer of valour, buc 
a thing of coſt and expence, to ſhew their wealth only, He had abour him Xenophon the Phi- 
loſopher, whom he loved and highly eſteemed ; him he requeſted ro ſend for his ſons to be 
brought up in Lacedemon, and there to learne the moſt excellent and fingular diſcipline in the 
world, namely, the knowledge how to obey and to rule well, Being otherwiſe demanded, 
wherefore he eſteemed the Lacedzmonians more happy than other nations : Ir is ( quoth he ) 
becauſe they profeſle and exerciſe above all men in the world, the kill of obeying and gover- 
ning. Aſterthedeath of Lyſazder, finding withinthe City of Spares great faRtions and much fi- 
ding, which the ſaid Lyſa:der, incontinently after he was rerurned out of Aa, had raiſed and 
Rirred up againſt him, he purpoſed and went abour to dere&this lewdnefle, and make it appeare 
unto the inhabitants of Spa-ra, what a dangerous medler he had been whiles he lived : and 
to this purpoſe having.-read an oration, found >tter his deceale among his papers, which Creon ve- 
rily the Halicarnaſſian had compoſed 3 but Lyſander meant to pronounce before the people ina 
generall Aſſembly of the Ciry. tending to the alreration of the Stare; and bringing in of: many 
novelties, he was fully minded to have divulged it abroad : but when one of rhe ancient Sena- 
rours had read the ſid oration, anddoubred the ſequell thereof, conſidering it was ſo wellpen- 
ned, and grounded upon {uch effeCtuall and periwafive reaſons, he gave Age/ilas counſell not 
to digge up Lyſander againe, and rake him as it were out of his grave, butler the oration lie 
buried with him : whoſe advice he followed, and o refted quier and made no more ado: and 
as for thoſe who underhand croſſed him and were his adverſaries, he did not courſe them open- 
ly, but praftiſed and made meanes to ſend tome of them torth as Capraines into certaine forraine 
expeditions, and unto others to commit certaine publike Offices : in which charges they carried 
themſelves ſo, as they were diſcovered for covetous and wicked perſons, and afterwards when 
they were called into queſtion judicially, he ſheyed himſele contrary to mens expeRation to 
help them our of trouble, and ſuccour them ſo, as that hegar their love and good wils, inſo- 
muchas in the end there was not one of them his adverſarie, Onethere was who requeſted him 
to write in his favour to hishoſts and ſriends which he had in Aſa, letters of recommendati- 
on, that they wovld defend and maintaine him in his righrfull caule : My friends ( quorh he ) 
uſe to do that which is equity and juſt, alrhough I ſhould write never a word untothem, Ano- 
ther ſheywed him the walls of a City how wonderfull Arong they were and magnificently builr, 
asking of him whether he chought them nor Rately and faire : Faire ( quoth he ) yes no doubr, 
for women to lodge and dwell in, but not for men. A Megarian there was who magnified and 
highly extolled before him the City Megara: Young man ( quoth he ) and my good friend, your 
brave words require ſome great puiſſance, Such things as other men hadin great admiration, 
he would not ſeeme ſo much as to take knowledge of, Upona time one Callipides an excellent 
player in Tragedies, who was in oreat name and reputation among the Greekes, inſomuch as all 
lorts Oo: men made no ſmall account of him, whenhe chanced to meet him upon the way, _ 
rec 
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red him firlt, and afterwards preſumpruoully thruſt himſelte forward to walke among others; with 
him, in hope that the King would begin to ſhew ſome lightſome countenance, and grace him ; bur 
in the end,iecing that it would nor be, he was ſo bold as to advance himſelfe, and ſay unto him: Sir 
King, know you not me? And have you not heard who Iam ? Ageſilaxs looking wiltly upon his 
face: Art not thou (quoth he) Cathipides Deiceliftas? ( tor ſo the Lacedzmonians ule to call a jefter 
or player.) He was invited one day tocome and heare a man who could counterfeit mo lively and 
naturally rhe voice of the Nightingale ; bur he retujed to go, ſaying : I have heard the Ny: 
eales themſelves toſing many atime. Menecrates the Phyhician had a lucky hand in divers elpe- 
rate cures; whereupon ſome there were whoſurnamed him Jupiter, and he himſelte would over 
arrogantly take that nameupon him, inſomuch as he preſumed in onelerter of his, which heſenc 
unto him, to ſer this ſupertcription: Menecrates Jupiter, unto King Ageſilaus wiſheth long life : 
but Age/i1145 wrote back unto him inthis wile: Ageſilaus to Menecrates witheth ( f ) good health, 
When Pharnabaſus and Conon the high-admirals ot the Armada under the Perſian King, were {6 
far-forch Lords ot the ſea, that they pilled and ſpoiled all the coaſts of Laconia ; and beſides, the 
walls of Athens were rebuilded with the money that Pharnabaſusturniſhed the Athenians withall; 
the Lords of the Councill of Lacedemon were of advice, that the beſt policy was, to conclude 
peace with the King of Perſia ; and to this efteCt ſent Antalcidas one of their Citizens to Tiribaſus, 
with Commiſſion treacherouſly to berray and deliver into the barbarous Kings hands, the Greekes 
inhabiting Aſia ; for whoſe liberty Ageſi/ans before had made wars : by which occation Agefilaus 
was thought to have had his hand 1nchis ſhametull and infamous practice : for Artalcidas, who 
was his mortall enemy, wrought by all meanes poſſible to effect peace,becauſe he ſaw that war con- 
tinually augmented the credit of Ageſilans, and made him moſt mighty and honourable; yer ne- 
vertheleſſe he anſwered unto one that reproached him with the Lacedzmonians, ſaying, That th 
were Medified,or turned Medians: Nay rather (quoth he) the Medians are Laconified and become 
Laconians, The queſtion was propounded upon him for atime, whether of theſe two vertuesin 
his judgement was the better, Fortitude or Juſtice ? And he anſwered : That where Juſtice reign- 
ed, Fortitude bare no |way,and was nothing worth ; forif we were all righteous and honeft men, 
there wou!d be no need at all of Fortitude, The people of Greece dwelling in A/a, had a cuſtome 
ro call the King of Perſia, The Great King: wherefore (quoth he) is he greater than I, un- 
lefſe he be more temperate and righteous ? Semblably he ſaid, That the inhabicants of 4/a wete 
000d ſlaves,but naughty freemen, Being asked how a man might win hunſelfe the greateſt name and 
reputation amoyg men, he anſwered thus : It he ſay well, and —_ do better, This was a ſpeech of 
his : That a good Captaine ought to ſhew unto his enemies valour and hardineſſe; but unto thoſe 
that beunder his charge, love,and benevolence, Another demanded of him, what children ſhould 
learne in their youth? That(quoth he)which they are to do and praQtice when they be men grown, 
He was judge in acauſe,where the plaintife had pleaded well, but the detendant very badly ; who 
eftſoones and at every ſentence did nothing bur repeat theſe words: O ApeſSlans,a King ought to 
protect and help thelaws: unto whom Age/i/axs anſwered in this wiſe; It one had( g ) undermi- 
nedthy houſe, or robbed thee- of thy raiment, wouldſt thou chinke and looke that a carpenter or 
maſon were bound to repaire thy houſe, and the weaver or tailor for to ſupply thy want of cloaths? 
The King of Perfa had writ unto him aletter miſhve after a generall peace concluded ; whichletter 
was brought by a Gentleman of Perſia, who came with Ca/lias the Lacedzmonian,and the contents 
thereof was to this effe& : That the King of Perſia defired ro enter into ſome more eſpeciall ami- 
ty and fraternity with him ; bur he would not accept thereof, ſaying unto the meſſenger : Thou 
ſhalrc deliver this anſwer trom me unto the Kingthy Maſter ; that he needed notto write any ſuch 
particular letters unto me, concerning private friendſhip ; for if he friend the Lacedzmonians 
ingenerall, and ſhew himſelte to love the Greeks, and defire their good, I alſo reciprocally will 
be his friend co the urmolt of my power ; bur if I may find that hepraQtiſerh treachery,and attemp- 
reth ought prejudiciall to theſtate of Greece, wellmay he write Epiſtle upon Epiſtle, and I receive 
from him one letter after another, bur let him cruſt cothis: T ——_ be his friend, Heloved 
very tenderly his own children when = were little ones, inſomuch as he would play with chem 
up and down the houſe, yeazand pur a long cane between hislegs, and ride upon it like an hobby 
horſe with them for company ; and 1f it chanced rhat any of his friends ſpied him ſo doing, he 
would pray them to ſay nothingunto any man thereot, acil they had babes and children of their 
own, But during the continuall wars thathe had with the Thebans,he fortuned in one barcellto 
be grievouſly wounded ; which when Artalcridas ſaw,he ſaid unto him, Certes you have received 
of the Thebans the due fallary and reward that you deſerved,for reaching them as you have done, 
even againſt their wills how to fight, which they neither could nor ever would have learned to 
do : for in truth it is reported, that the Thebans then became more martiall and warlike than e- 
ver before-time, as being inured and exerciſed in armes by the concinuall roads and invaſions 
that the Lacedzmonians made ; which was the reaſon that ancient Lycurgas in thoſe laws of his 
which be called Rherrz, expreſly forbad his people ro make warre often vpon one and rhe ſame 
nation, for feare leſt in ſo doing their enemies ſhould learne to be good fouldiers, Whenhe 
heard, that the Allies and Confederates of Laredemon were offerded and tooke this continuall 
wartareill, complaining chat they were never in manner out of armes, bur carried their harneſle 
continually upon their backs 3 and behides, being many more in number, they — 
acedz- 
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Lacedzmonians, who were bur an handfull ro all them : he being minded roconvincethem in this, 
and to ſhew how many they were, commanded all his ſaid Confederates to aſſemble together, and 
to fit them down pell-mell one with another 3 the Lacedzmonians likewiſe to take rheir place 
over-againſt them apart by themſelves ; which done, he cauſed an herald rocry alondin the hea- 
ring of all: That all che porters ſhould riſe firſt ; and when thoſe were riſen,that the briſſe-foun- 
ders and ſmiths ſhouid ſtand up then the carpenters 3 after them the mafons3 and fo all other Ar- 
tizans and handy-crafts men, one atter another ; by which meanes all the Confederates welk-neare 
weretiſenvp.and none in manner left fitting 3 bur all this while not a Lacedzmonian ftirred off his 
ſear, for that forbidden they were allco learne or exerciſe any mechanicall craft : then Ageſilans 
rook up alaughter, and fard, Lo, my mattersand friends, -how many more fouldiers are we ableto 
ſend into the wars than you can make ? Inthar bloudy barrell fought at Leu#res, many Lacedzmo- 
nians there were that ran our of the field and fled, who by the laws and ordinances of the countrey 
were all their life time noted with infamy ; howbeit,the Fphor: ſeeing that the Ciry by this means 
would be diſpeopled of Cirizens and lie delert, in that very time whetras it hadmore needrhan 
ever before of ſouldiers, were defirons to devite a policy how todeliver them of this ignominy, 
and yet notwithſtanding preſerve the Jays in their entire and full force : therefore to bring this 
abour, they elected Age/i/aus for their law-giver, to ena new Laws; who being cone before 
the open zudience of, the City, ſpake unto them in this manner : Ye men of Laceden#on, T am not 
willing inany wileto bethe auchor and inventor of new Laws ; and as for thoſe which you have 
already; Imind nor to put any thivg thereto, to rake fro, or otherwiſe to alter and change rhem; 
and therefore me thinkes1tis meerand reaſonable, that from tomorrow forward, thoſe which you 
have ſhould Rand in their full vigour, ftrevgeh, and verrne accuſtomed, Moreover, asfew as there 
remained in the City ; ( when Epaminondas was abour ro aflaile it with a orear fleet and aviolenc 
rempeſt (as it were) of Thebans and their Contederares, puffed up with' pride for the late vidtory 
at-hieved inthe Plaine of Leares ) with thoſe tew ( I fay ) he pur him and his forces Vack;, and 
cauſedthem to returne without effect : bur inthe barrell of Mantinea, he admomſhed and adviſed 
the Lacedzmonians to take no regard at all of orher Thebans, bur ro'bend their whole forces a- 
gainſt Epaminondas only, ſaying, That wiſe and prudent men alone,avdyone burthey, were valianc 
and the (ole caule of victory and therefore if _—_ conid vanquiſh hitn, they might eafilyſubdue 
all thereft, as being blockiſh tooles and men indeed of no ' valour'; tid ſoinreurhir proved: for 
when as the vi&tory now enclined wholly anto Epanzinondas, and the Lacedzmoniats wete at che 
very point to be disbanded, diſcomfired,' and pur to flight : as the faid Epaminondas tarned for 
tocall his own men together to follow the rout, a Lacedzmonianchanced ro'give tir a mo:tall 
wound, wherewith he tell ro the ground, and the Lacedzmonians who were with Avefilaus cal- 
led hemſelves, made head againe, andpnt he vietory 'inco doubrfall ballance: for now the The- 
banes abated much their conrage, and the' Laced+nibn mans tooke the better hearts, Moteover, 
when the City of Sparta was neare driven and at a tow ebbe for money to wage war; as being 
conſtrained to entertaine mercenary Souldiers for pay, who were meerefirangers; Ageſil.aw went 
into Eypt, being ſent for by the King'of s/o to ſerve as his penf{6ner ; * bar for chiathe was 
meanely and ſimply apparclled, the inhabitants ot the Countrey deſpiſed him, for they lookedto 
have ſeen the King of Sp«yta richly arrayed and fer our gallantly, and af gorgeouſly to be feenin 
his perſon like unto the Perfian King [o fooliſh a conceit had they of Kings: bur Apeffaws (hew- 
ed them within a while, rhar the magnificence and Majelty of Kings was to be acquired by wir, 
wiſdome, and valour: for'perceiving that thoſe who were to fight with him and romake head a- 
cainſt theenemy, were frighted with the imminent perill, by reaſon'of the great numbet of ene- 
mies, who were two hurdred thouſand fighting men, and the ſmall company of rheir own wh 
he deviſed with bimlelfe before the barrelt began, by ſame Rratagamt6encourage his'6wn men, 
and to embolden their hearts 3 which policy of his he wovld nor communitcare unto any perſon ; 
andthisit'was ; He cauſed upon the infide of his left hand co be written this word, Vietary, backs 
ward; which done he tooke at the Priefts or Soorhſayers hand, who was at fatrifice; the lrver of 
the bealt which was killed. put it incorhe faid left hand thus writcen within arid ſo held it'a good 
while, making ſemhlanice as it he mufed deeply of ſonedoubr, and ſeetning ro rand ir fafpetcean 
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robe in great perplexity, untill the charaRters of the foreſaid lerters hid a fyfficiencane ts give 3 
print. 2nd leave their marke in the ſoperficies of the liver; then ſhewed he irunco thble Whb were 
ro fight on his ſide, and gave them to underttand thar by thoſe charaters the gods/ promiſed vi- 
Rory : who ſuppoſing venly that there was inir a certaiye figneand preſage of goodforrune, venty- 
red boldly upon the hazard of a batrell, And when the enemies had inveſieda belGel 
his Campe round abour : ſu-h a mighty number rhere'wete of them, and beſides had begin rocaſt 
a trench on every ſide thereof, King * Nettanebas ( for whoſe aid he wys rhithercqme Ylollicited * or Nefabi- 
and intreared him ro make a faily and charge upon them before the ſaid trench was fully finiſhed, 
and borh end: brought together, hean'wered, That he would never impeach the defigneand p 
poſe of the enemies, who went ( no doubt ).rogive him meanes tro be equalluncorhem,ard.rofighr 
lo many too many :. ſohe Rtayed untill rhere wanted bur a very little 'of both ends meering; and 
then inthat ſpace between he ranged his batrell; by which device they encountred andfonght with 
even''onts, and on equall hand for number: ſo hepucthe enemies ro flight, and with rhaſe few 
{ou.diers which he had he made a gfeat carnage of them; bur of rhe ſpoile and booty which' he 

won, 
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wonyhe raiſed agood round maſſe of money,and ſent it all to Spar:i4, Being now ready to embarks 
for to depart out of Xgypr, and upon thepoint of returne home, he died: and at his death expreg 
charged thoſe who were about him, rhar they ſhould make no Image or Statue whatloever repre. 
ſenting the fmilitude of his perſonage : Forthat (quoth he) it I have done any vertuous act in 
life rime, that will be a monument 1ufficient to eternize my memory 3 if nor, all theimages, G4. 
rues,andpictures in the world will notſervethe turne, {ine they be the works only of mechanic]! 
artificers which are of no worth and eſtimation, ; 

Ageſipolis theſon of Cleombrotus, when one related 1n his preſence that Philip King of Aaced:, 
had in tew daiesdemoliſhed and razedthe City Olimhus : Par di ( quoth he ) Philip will not be able 
in many moredaies to buildthe like troir, Another ſaid unto him by way of reproach, that him- 
ſelfe (King as he was, and other Citizens men grown of middle age) were delivered as hoſtages, 


and neither their children aor wives: Good reaſon ( quoth he ) and ſo it ought to be ng 
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juftice,that we our ſelves,and no others,ſhould beare theblame and paine ot our faults, And W 


he was minded to ſend forcertaindog-whelps from home 3 one ſaid unto him ; that there mightnor 
be ſuffered any of them ro go out of the Countrey : No more was it permitted heretofore ( quoth 
he ) for men be to lead forth, bur now itis allowed well enough, 

Ageſipolis the ſon of Payſarias ( whenas the Athenians laid cohim, That they were content to 
report themſelvesro the judgement of the Megarians as touching certaine variances and differences 
between them,and complaints which they made one againlt another ) ſpake thus unto them: Why 
my Maſters of Athens, this were agreat ſhame indeed, that they whoare the Chicte and che very 
leaders of all other Greeks, ſhould lefle kill whar is juſt chan the Megarians, 

Agithe ſon of Archidamus,at what time as the Ephorsſpake thus unto him : Take with youthe 
youngand able men of this City,and go into the countrey of ſuch an onetor he will conduR you his 
aa, © 5 far as tothe very Caſtle of his Ciry : And what reaſon is it (quorh he) my Makters,you 

that be Ephori, to commir the lives of ſomany lulty gallanrs into his hands, who isa traitor to his 
native country ? One demanded of him what ſcience was principally exerciſed in the City of Sparta: 
Mary (quoth he) the knowledge how to obey and how to rule, He was wont to ſay,that the Lace- 
dzmomians never asked;how many their enemies were ? but where _ were. Being forbidden to 
fight with his enemies at the battell of Mantinea, becauſe they were far morein number: He mult 
otneceſſiry(quoth he)fight with many that would have the command and rule of many, Unto ano- 
ther who asked what number there mighr be inall of the Lacedzmonians ? As many ( quoth he) as 
are enough to chaſeand drive away wicked perſons, In paflingalong the walls of Corinth, when he 
ſaw them ſo high,ſo well builr,and to large in extent: What(b Jmanner of women(quoth he) berhey 
b afortres Thatinhabir within: To a great Maſter ot Rherorick,who,praifing his own skill and profeſſhon,chan- 
for wome® ced ro conclude with thele words ; when all is done, there isnothing ſo puiſlant as the ſpeech of 
man: Why then belike (qyeed he) ſo long agg ou hold your peace you are of no worth, The Argives 
having been once already beaten and defeated, returned nevertheleſle into the field and ſhewed 
thenihes in a bravado moregallantly than before,and prelt for a new batrell: and when therupon he 
ſaw his auxiliaries and confederates to be ſomewhat troubled and frighted: Be of good cheere(quoth 
be) my maſters and friends, for if we, who havegiven them the foile be affraid, what thinke youare 
they themſelves, A certaine Embaſladour from the City A#dera, came to Sparta, who madea long 
ſpeech as touching his meſſage, and afrerhe had done,and held his tongue a little, he demanded at 
laſt adiſpatch, and ſaid unto him: Sir, whatanſwer would you that I ſhould carry back to our Ci- 
tizens: You ſhall lay unto them (quoth Agr ) that I have ſuffered you to ſpeak all that you would, 
and as long as you liſt ? And that 1lent you mine eare allthe while withour giving you one word 
againe, Some there were who commended the Eliens for moſt juſt men and preciſe in obſerving the 
ſolemnity of the Olympickgames : Andis that ſo great a matter and ſuch a wonder (quoth he)if in 
five yeares ſpace they exercile juſtice one day ? Some buzzed into his eares that thoſe of the other 
royall houſe envied him: Then ( quorth he) do they ſuffer adoub!e paine ; for firſt and formoſt their 
owneyils will vexe and trouble themſelves ; then in the ſecond place, the good things in me and 
my friends will corment them, Some one there was of advice, that he ſhould give way and paſſage 
co his enemies when they were put to flight: Yea,but marke this(quoth he if we ſernotuponthem 
whorun away for cowardiſe,how ſhall we fight againſt chem that ſtay and make good theirground 
by valour? One there was who propounded a meanes for the maintenance of the Greekes liber- 
ty 5 which (no doubt) was a generous and magnanimous courſe, howbeit very hard to execute; 
untowhom he anſwered thus: My good friend, your words require greatſtore of money,and much 
ſtrevgth, When another ſaid that King Philip would watch them well enough that chey ſhould 
nerdy. foot within other parts of Greece : My friend ( quoth he) it ſhall-contenc us ro remaine and 
continne' in our own countrey, There was another Embaſſadour from the City Per;thuscame to 
Lacedemon.who having likewiſe made along oration, in the end demanded of Ag what anſwer he 
ſhould deliver back to the Perinthians: Mary whart other bur this { quoth he ) char thou coldeſt 
hardly find the way to make anend of ſpeaking, and I held my peace all the while, He went up- 
ona time ſole Embaſſadourto King Philip, who ſaid unto him, You are an Embaſſadouralone in- 
deed: True ( quoth wo and good enough to one alone as you are, An ancient Citizen of Sparts 
ſaid umto him oneday, being himſelfe aged alſo, and far ſept in yeares : Since that the old Lawes 
and Cuſtomes went every day to ruine and were negleRed, ſecingalſo that others far may _ 
| rough 
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brought in and food in their place, all in che end would be naught and run to confufion ; unto 
whom he anſwered merrily thus : Then 1s 1t as1c ſhould be, and the world goes well enough itir 
be ſoas you ſay ; For 1 remember when I was a lirtle boy, I heard my tather ſay, that every 
ching then was eurned upſide down, and that 10 his remembrance all went kim kam ; and he alſo 
would report of his father that he had ſeen as much in his dayes; no marvell therefore it thivgs 
row worie and worſe; m ore wonder it were if they ſhould one white be berer,and another while 
continue (till in the ſame plight, Being asked on a time how a man might continue free all his life 
time ; heanſwered : Bydelpifirg death, | 

Ag the younger, when Demades the orator ſaid unto him : That the Lacedzmonians ſwords 
were [o ſhort that thele juglers and thoſe that play legerdemain , could {wallow them down 
all at once,made him this anſwer: As ſhort as they be the Lacedzmonians can reach their enemies 
with them well enough, A certain leud fellow anda troubleſome, never linned asking him, who 
was the belt manin Sparia; Marry (quoth Agz)even he who is unlikeſt thy felfe, ; 

Agis, the laſt king of the Lacedzmonians,, being forelaid and ſupriſed by trechery, ſo that he 
was condemned by the Ephorito die; as he was led without forme of law and jultice to the place 
of execution for to be (irangled with a rope, perceiving one of his ſervants and minifters to 
ſhedreares; ſaid rhus unto him ; Weepe not for my death ; for in dying thus nzely and againſt 
the order of law, Iam inberter caſe than chele chat put me ro death; and having faidtheſe words; 
he willingly put his neck within the halrer, | 

Acrotatus,when as his ownfather and mother requeſted his helping hand forro effect a thing con- 
erary toreaſon and juſtice, ſtaied their ſuir tor a, time: but ſeeing that thy importuned him fill 
and were very inltant with him; inthe end he ſaid unto them:So long as I was under your hands,1 
had no knowledge nor ſence at all of juliice ; but after chat you had berakenmeto the common« 
weale, to my countrey, and tothe lawes therept; and by that means informed and infiruted 
me in what you could in righteouſneſs and honetiy,” I will endeavour and firain my ſelfe to tol- 
low the aid inftru&ion and nor you z and for that | know full well that you would havemedo 
that which is good, and conhidering that thoſe thingy be belt (both for a private perſon, and much 
more tor him who is inauthority and a chiefe magiſtrare ) which are jutt; ſure 1 will do whag 
you would bave me, and retule that which you ſay unto me, 

Al:amenerthe ſon of Tel:clus, when one would needs know of him, by what meanesaman 
might preſerve a kingdome belt, made this anſwer: Even by making no account at all of lucreand 
gain, Another demanded of him wherefore he would never accept and receive the gifts ofrhe 
Mefſenians ? Forſooth (quoth he) becauſe if I had taken them, I ſhould never have had peace 
with the lawes, And when a third perſonſaid : That he marvelled much how he could live ſo 
ſtraight and neerto himſelfe, conhdering he had wherewich and enough : It is (quoth he) a com- 
mendable thing, when a man having (ofhicient and plenty can nevertheleſs live within the compals 
of reaſon, and nor according to the large reach of his appetite, _ 

Al:xandridas the ſon of Lon, ſeeing one to torment himſelfe,and taking on deſperately becauſe 
he was baniſhed our of his native country: My friend (quoth he} never fare ſo for the matrer nor 
vex thy heart ſo much, for being conltrained to remove fo far from thy country, but rathertor 
being 5 (o remote from juſtice, Unto another who in delivering good marter unto the Ephori,a nd 


to very great purpoſe, but in more words a great deale than need was: My friend (quoth he) i 


thou ſpeakeſt indeed that which becomerh, buc otherwiſe than is becomming, One asked bim 
why the Lacedemonians committed che charge of all their lands unto the Ilores their ſlaves, and 
did not husband and tend them their own ſelves: Becauſe (quorh he) we conquered and purchaſed 
them, for that we wonld iook to our ſelves, and nottend them, Unto another who held that ir 
was nothing but dehre of credit and repuration that undid men, and who{oever coud be delivered 


from the care thereof were happy;he replied thus again: If it berrue that youſay, we mutt confeſs | 


and grant that wicked men, who do wrong unto others are happy 3 for how can a church-robber 
or thief who ſpoileth other men of their goods be defirous of honour and glory ? When another 
demanded ot nim, how itcame to paſs thatthe Lacedzmonians were ſo hardy and reſolutein all 
occurrences and dangers of war, he rendred this reaſon : Becauſe (quoth he) we fludy and en= 
deavor to have a teverend regard of our lives, and not to entertain the tear of our lives, as others 
do, It was demanded of him , whetefore the Seniors or Elder; fatmany dayes in deciding and 
juIging criminall cauies? and why albeir rhe accuſed party were by them acquit, yer he continu- 
edne-erchele's in che ſtare of a guilty and accuſed perſon? As for theSenatours (quoth he) rhey be 
long in deciding capitall matters, where men are brought in queſtion for their life ; becauſe thoſe 
judzes who have committed anerrour in condemning a man codie. can never redfy and amend 
that ſentence : and as to the party abſolved and enlarged, he mu't remain alwayes liable and ſubje&X 
the law, becauſe they might ever after enquire and judge berrer of his tat according to the 
aw, 

Anavanter the ſon of Entycrates, being asked the queſtion why he and fuch other did nor gather 
mony ard lay icvp in the publick treaſury, made this anſwer : For fear [elt we being keepers there= 
of, ſhon:d b- corrvpted and perverted thereby, 

Anaxtas, unto one who marvelled why the Ephori roſe not up 1nd made abeiſance to the kings, 
conſidering that by the kivgs they were ordained and pur inco that place? gave this _ | 
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Even becaule they are created Ephori, thatis to fay, overſeers and controllers of them, 

Androclidas the Laconian, being maimed andlame of a leg, would nevertheleſs beenrolled in 
che number of thoſe who were to ierve inthe wars; and when ſome withſtood him becauſe he 
was impotent of that leg: Why my maſters (quorh he) theybe not the men of good footmanſhip, 
who canrun away, but ſuch asſtand their ground, that mult fight with enemies, 

Amalcidas making mears tobe admirred intothe confraternity of the Samothracian religion, 
when the prieſt his contcfſour, in honſeling and ſhriving him, demanded which was the greate 
Gn that ever he had committed in all his life ? If ( quoth he) I have committed any fin all my life 
rime; the gods know the ſame well enough themſelves, When a certain Athenian miſcalled the 
Lacedzmonians, terming them ignorant andunlearned ſors: Indeed (quoth he) we only of all the 
Grecians, are the men which have nor learned of you ro do ill, And when another Athenian brag. 
ged, and ſaid : We have chaſed you many timesfrom the river Cephiſus: But we(quoth he) never 
yet drave you from the river Exrotas, Unto another, who was defirous to know how one might 
pleale men belt, he ſhaped this anſwer: In caſe he ſpeak alwayes that which pleaſerh, and dothac 
which profiteth them, A certain great maſterand profeflour of Rhetorick, would needs one day 
rehearſe and pronource before him an oration compoſed inthe praiſe of Hercules: And who ever 
(quorh be) diſpraiſed him? And unto Age//aws, being ſore wounded in a battel by the Thebans; 
Nay (quoth he) you are well enough ſerved and receive due Minervall tor your ſchoolage at the 
Thebans hands, whom you have taught even againſt their wills that which they knew nor, nor 
were willing to learn, to wit, for to fight: for 1n truth, by meanes of the continuall incurſions 
and expetions that Ageſilaws made againſt them, they became valiant warriours, Himlſelfe was 
wont to ſay: Thatthe walles of Sparta, were their young men ; and their confines, the heads of 
their pikes, Unto ano ther, who demanded why the Lacedzmonians fought with ſuch ſhorr 
curtelaxes: To the end {quoth he ) that we might cope and cloſe more neerely co ourenemies, 
- Antiochunbeing one of the Ephor;,heard ſay rhat king Philip had beftowed upon the Meſſeniang 
certain lands for their territory: Bur hath Philip (quorh he) given them withall, forces to be able 
for to defend the ſame ? ; 

Arigens, when ſome there werethat highly commended certain dames, nor their own wiy 
but wedded to other men: By the gods ( quoth he) of good, honeſt, and faire women, there 
ought no vaine ſpeeches to be made, for that indeed they are not known of any other bur their 
husbands who live ordinarily with them, As he paſſed once through che city Sc{1nxs in Sicily, be 
chanced to read this epitaph engraven upon a ſepucher ortomb; 

Theſe men before Selinus =_ 
were ſlain in blondy fight, 
As whilom they ſought for to quench 
the lawleſs tyrants might. 
And well deſerved you(quoth he) ro die, for ſeeking toextinguiſh tyranny when it burneth out of 
a lightfire; for clean contrariwiſe, you ſhould have kept it from burning altogether, 

Ariſton hearing one praiſe and diſcourſe of a ſentence that king Cl:omeneswas wont to uſe, at 
whar time as thequeliion was asked : What was the office of a good king ? Mary evento dogood 
unto his friends and hurt unto his enemies: Bur how much better (anſwered 4r;ſton) my good 
friend, wereit to benefit friends indeed, and of enemies to make goodfriends? bur ofthis notable 
ſentence. no doubt, Socrates was the authour, and upon him iris rightly fathered, Alſo when one 
demanded of him how many in number the Lacedzmonians were : As many (quoth he) as be 
ſufficient tochaſe away their enemies, A certain Athenian pronounced a funerall oration which he 
had penned in the praiſe of their own citizens, who had been defeated and were (lain by the Lace- 
dzmonians ina battel; If your countrymen (quoth he) were ſo valiant as you ſay, what think you 
then of ours, who vanquiſhed them? When one praiſed Chay;/axs upona time, for that he ſhewed 
himſelfe courteous indifferencly to all men, And how can hedeſerve(quoth Ariſton Jtobe commen- 
ded, who is kind and friendly ro wicked perſons ? Another reproved Hecat exs a profeſſor inRhe- 
rorick, who being invited to eat with them at their feaſts which they call Syſicia, ſpake never 
a word all dinner time ; uhto whom he made this anſwer : Ir ſeemerh that you are 12norant, that 
he who knowetrh how to ſpeak well, can skill likewiſe of the time when tisgood to ſpeak and 

when to keep filence, 

Archidamusthe ſon of Zeux1d:+mns, When oneasked him who they were that governed thecity 
Sparta? anſwered: Thelawes firſt, and chenthe magiſtrates, whoruled according to thoſe lawes, 
When he heard one praiſing exceedingly a player onthe harp, and for his $kill in muſick having 
him' in fingular admiration:My friend (quoth he) what honourable reward ſhall they have at your 
hands, who be men of proweſſe and valour, when you commend ſo highly an harper ? Another 
recommended unto him a muſician and ſaid: Oh,what an excellent chanter isrhere ? This is(quoth 
he)even as much as a good cooke or maker of potrage among us: meaning that there was DO 
difference at all hetween giving pleaſure by ſound of voice or inſtruments. and the dreſſing of viands 
or ſeaſoning ſewes. One promiſed togive him wine that was very ſweet and pleaſant: And to what 
purpole ? (quoth he) conſidering that ic ſerveth but for to draw onmore wine, and ro make 
folk drink the rather ; and beſides, ro cauſe men to be leſs valianc and unfit for any good things- 
Lying at fiege before the city of Corinth, he marked how there were hares lartedeven cloſe u = 

the 
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the walls thereof 3 upon which fight he ſaid thus to thoſe that ſerved with him: Ourenemies are 
ezfie to beſurpriſed and caught, when they are [o lazieand idle, as to ſuffer harescolie and harbour 
hard under their city walls,even within the trench and town-ditch, He had been choſen amumpire 
between two parties who were at variance, for to make themfriends ; and he led them both in- 
ro the temple of Dia»a lurna med Cha/ceecos, where he willed them both to promiſeand ſivear, lay- 
ing their hands upon the altar ofthar goddels, that they would both rwain obſerve from pointto 

o10t whatſoever he ſhonld award;which they undertooke to do,and bound it with an oath accor- 
dingly; I judgerhem (quorh he that neither of you both ſhalldepart outof this remple, before you 
have made an atronment, and pacihed all quarrels between you. D:9»yſcx the tyrant of Sicily, had 
ſent unto his daughters certain rich robes ro wear; but he retuſed them, and aid:1 greatly fear.rthar 
when they h ave this raiment upon them, they will ſeem more fouleand ilfavoured thannow th 
do, Seeing his own ſon ina barrel, fighting deiperately againſt the Athenians : Eicher (quoth he) 
augment thy firergth, or abate thy courage, 


Archidamus the fon of Ageſilaus, when king Philipafter the battle which he had won againſt 


the Greeks, neer unto Cheronea, wrot unto him a rough and ſharplerrer; returned unto him 

back again this anſwer in writing: If you take meaſure now of your own ſhadow, you ſhall tindeir 
no bigger than it was before in viRtory, Being demanded the queſtion upon a time. how far the terri- 
tory of the Lacedzmonians did extend ? he anſwered : Even as far as they can reach with their 

javelins, Periander the Phyficiat: was a juthcient manin his arr, and eſteemed with the beſt and 

moſt excellent, howbeir he wrote in verſe, but with a bad grace ; unto whom he ſaid one day thus: 

Imarvell much Periazder whether you would be named anill poer, or to bea good phyſician ? In 

the war which the Lacedzmonians made againlt king Philsp,ſome gave himcounſell ro be well ad- 

viſed where he fought, and to joine bartel as far as he could from his own country, unto whom he 

replied again: This is nor the thing (quoth he) that we ought to regard, bur rather co conſider 
and think upon this, how we may quit our ſelves to weliin fight. that we be winners intheend, 
And to thoſe who prailed him for that he had won a field of the Arcadians, he made this aniwer: 

Ir had been better that we had overcome them rather in wiſdome and prudence than in mightand 
force. Abour the time that he entred by force and armes into thecountry of Arcadsa, being adver- 
tiſed that the Eleans ſent aid and iuccour unto the Arcadians, he wrot unzo them in this fort; Ar- 
chidamas to the Eleans, greeting: A blefled thing, it is tobe quier and at repoſe, When'thecon- 
federare and allied nations inthe Peloponnefiack war demanded how much mony would ſerve for 
thedefraying of the charges to the ſaid war belonging? and requeſted him to tax each onehow much 
chey ſhonld conrribure: War (quoth he) knowerh no ſam, and is Hot waged atany certain rate, 
Seeing a ſhot which waslevelled from an engine of battery newly brought our of Sicily : O Hercwles 
(quoth he) now is mans proweſle gone tor ever, And for that the Greeks wouldnor give credir 
and be perſwaded by him, ro pertorme thoſe conditions of peace which had been made with 
Antigonus and Craterus, two Macedonians, for to livein their ancient liberty ; alledgivg that the 
Lacedzmonians would be lords more rigorous and inſupportable rhan the Macedonians:the ſheep 
(quoth he) hath alwayes one and the ſame voice; burtman changeth ic oftentimes indivers ſorts, 
untill he have brovght abour and finiſhed his detignes, 

Aſticratidas, when one ſaid, after thatking Ag: had loſt the field ro Ant:gonus, about thecity 
Megale; O poore Lacedzmoniars, what will you do now ? will you become flaves to the Ma ce- 
donians? anſwered thus: And why ſo? Can * Amtigonas forbid and let us, but we will die in 
fioht for Spares ? 

" Bias ellfargcided by an ambuſh, which was laid for him by Tphicrates captain of the Athenians, 
when his louldiers ſaid : Now captain what is to be done? What elle (quoth he) bur to adviſe 
you ro ſave your ſelves, and to retolve my ſelte to die in fighe, 

Braſidas found among, dried figs a mouſe that bir bim by the hand, ſo as he was gladto let her 
go, whereupon he ſaid untothole that were preſent : Lo, how there is not theleaft creature har 
may be ; bur it is ablero make ſhift and fave it's life in caſeit have hut the heart rodefend ir ſelfe 
againſt choſe who aflaile ir? In acertainskirmiſh he was wounded with a javelin through his buck- 
ler, and when he had drawn the head our of his body, with the very ſame weapon he {lew his ene- 
my who had hurt him: and ro thoſe who asked himzhow hecame ſo wounded? he anſwered thus? 
Becanſemy buckler de-eived me, When he pur himſelfe inco his journy tothe warres, he wrot 
thus unto the Ephori:All that is requiſite for chis war as touching the war,dol willco my power or 
die for it, After he had loſt his life 1n the quarrell of delivering the Greeks our ofſervirnde who in- 
habit 1n Thrace, the embaſſadours which were ſent from thoſe parts to giverhanks unto the Lace- 
demonians, went to vilite his mother Argilzonzs; of whom ſhe demandedfirft, whether herſon 
Brafidas died manfully or no? And when the Thracian embaſladours high!y praiſed him.infomuch as 
they (ajd; that he had nor left his fellow behind him : Oh (quorh fhe) you are much deceived my 
friends ;' Br«fidas was indeed a valiant and hardy man, but there be in Sparr« many more far 
berrer than he, 

Damonidas hapned to be placed laſtin the dance by him who was themaſter choriſter ; wherear 
he was no otherwiſe diſpleaſed ,bur ſaid thus unto him : Well done, for thou haſt found the 
means to makerhis place honourable, which heretofore was bur baſe andinfamous, 

Damis, when letters had been written unto him as touching Alexander the great, _— 
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how Alcxander by their ſuffrages was declared a god ; wrot back in this wiſe: We grant that Alex. 
ander ſhould be called a god ftince he will needs have it ſo, 

Damindas, when king Phil:p was entred with a main army unto Peloponneſws, whereupon one 
faid unto him : The Lacedzmonians are in danger to ſuffer many calamuries, unleſs they can tnake 
meansto agree and compound with him : Thou womaniſh-man (quoth he) how can he bring us 
co ſuffer any miſeries, conſidering that wemake no reckoning at all of death, 

Dercilidas was ſent embaſſadour nnto King Pyrrhas, what time as he had his army encamped up- 
onthe very confines of Sparta: and Pyrrhus enjoyned the Lacedzmonians to recelve again theig 
King Cl-onimus whom they had baniſhed, or elſe he would make them to underſtand, that they 
were no more valiant than othermen ; upon whom Derc:lidas thus replied: If you be a god we 
feare you not, becauſe we haveno way offended you , bur if you be a man, know you that you are 
no whit better than we, 

Demaratys talked and communed one day with Orontes , who gave him blunc ſpeeches and 

hard words; and when one who heard theirralk, ſaid afterwards : Orontes is very bold with you, 
and uleth you but homely O Demaratss : Nay (quoth he) he hath nothing faulted co me-watd; 
for thoſe w hogloſe and flatter inall their ſpeech, be they who do moſt harme, and not ſuch as 
ſpeak upon ill will and malice, One ſeemed rodemand of him, wherefore at Spartathole were 
noted with infamy, who ina diſcomfiture threw away their bucklers, and nor they who cat 
from them their morrions,cuiraces or breaſt-plates:Becauſe(quoth he)theſe armours and head-pie- 
ces, ſerve only for thoſe who wear them 3; bat their ſhields and bucklers, have their uſe alſo for 
the common ſtrength of the whole batralion, When he heard acertain muſician fing: Believe 
me (quoth he) the tellow plaies the fool = well He was upon a time in a great company and al- 
ſembly, where he continued a long while and ſpake never a word ; by occation whereot one ſaid 
unto him : Is it for folly and want of matter to talk of , that you are ſo filent ? How can it be folly 
(quorh he) for a fool can never hold his peace? One asked of him what was the cauſe he was bani- 
ſhed out of Sparta,being king thereof? Becauſe (quorh he) the lawes there be miſtreſſes and com- 
mand all, A certain Perhan by continual! gifts had inveigled and gottenfrom him in the end a 
young boy whom he loved, and afterwards in manner of a ſcorn ſaid unto him:I have ſo well hun- 
red, that atlalt I havecaught your love: Nor ſo (quoth he) I [wear by the gods, bur rather you 
have bought ir, A certain gentleman of Perfiathere was,who had rebelled againſt the king of Perſia 
bur Demaratws by reaſons and remonſrances ſo wrought with him,that he perſwaded him to yeeld 
and returne again to his allegiance; the king incontinently minded to put chis Perſian to death; bur 
Demaratus diverted him and (aid:Sir,this were an utter ? fre for you,if when you couldnorpun- 
1h bim for rebellion being your enemy you ſhould proceed to his execution now, when he is be- 
come again your ſervitor and friend, There was a certain jeſter and paraſite who uſed to play 
his part atthe kings table ; and gave unto Demaratws eftioones, biting quips, and taunts by way ot 
reproach for his exile ; 'but he anſwered him and ſaid: Good fellow, I am not diſpoſed ro fight 
with thee now at this time, being putas I am our of my biaſs and} the raupge ot my life,and ha- 
ving loſt my Randing, 

" Emerepes the Ephorys, cut two ſtrings of the nine with an hatchet, in Phryni his hatp, 
ſaying wichall: Then marre not muſick, 

Epaenetus was wont to ſay : Thatliers were the cauſe of all offences and crimes in the world, 

Exboidas hearing ſome to praiſe another mans wife, reproved him for it, and ſaid: That ftran- 

gers who were not of the houſe, ought not inany reſpect toſpeak of the behaviour and manners 
of any dame, 

Exdamidas the ſon of Archi damus and brother to Agi:,having eſpied Xenocrates,a man well firi- 
ker in yeers.{iudying philoſophy bard,with other young ſchollers inthe Academie,demanded what 
old man that mighr be: one Randing by, anſwered, chat he was a wiſe man and a great clerk, 
one of thoſe who ſought after vertue : If he be (ill ſeeking of ir (quoth he) when will be ule and 
practiſeit? Having heard a Phloſopher diſpute and diſcourſe upon his paradox: That there was no 
good captain in war, but thegreat clerk and learned Sage only : This is (quoth he ) a range pro- 
poſition and a wondertull, bur the beft is, he that maintainerh it, is in no wiſe to be credited, for 
his years were never yet acquainted ſo much as with the ſound of a trumpet. He came ,oneday 
into the openſchool or auditory to hear Yenzcyates diſcourſe at large upon ſome queſtion; bur it 
fell our ſo, that he had new done when he encred into the place; thenone of his company beganto 
lay, Surely, ſo ſoone aswe were preſent, he became filent:He did well(quoth EndamrdarNif he had 
made an end ofthat which he had to ſay:bur when the cther replied : Ir were not amiſs yetthat 
you heard him & that he would ſerto itagain:Tf we(quoth Exdamidas) ſhould go to vifita manin 
his houſe who had ſupped already before we came, were it well done of us to pray him rogo to 2 
new ſupper for the love of us? It was once demanded of him why he alone would ſeem ro-ap- 
prove relt, quierneſſe and peace, conſidering thar all his fellow-citizens with one conſent were 
of opinion to take armes and make war vpon the Macedonians ? Iris (quoth he) becauſe I nei- 
ther need nor am deſirous to convince them of their eprour and lying, Another for to animate 
him to this war, alledged the proweſſes and worthy exploits atchieved by them ar other times 
againſt the Perfians : Me thinks (quoth he) you know not what you ſay, namely » chat 
becauſe we have overcome a thouſand ſheep, we ſhould therefore ſerupon fifty ny 
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He was upon a time in place to hear a mulician ſing, who did his part very well ; and one asked 
him how he liked the man,and what he thought of him? Mary( quath he)l rake himto be a great 
amuler of men in a ſmall matter, Whenanother highly exrolled the city of Arheas in his preſence : 
And who can jultly and duly (quoth he J praiſe that city which no manever loved, tor bei 
made better in it? When Alex4::der the great had, cauled open proclamation to be made in the 
oreat aflembly at the Olympick games : Thar all baniſhed perſons might returne unto their own 
countries, exceptthe Thebanes: Behold (quorh Exdamidas) here isa wotull proclamationfor you 
that be Thebans; howbeit honourable withall, for itis a ſigne that Alexander fearerh none bur 
you inall Greece, Acertaine citizen, of Argos ſaid one day 18 his heating: That the Laceqzmo- 
nians after rhey be gone on-e our oftheir own country, and fromthe obeilance ot .their lawes, 
prove worſe for their travelling abroad in the world : Bur iis contrary with you chat be Argives 
and other Greeks (quoth he) tor being come once into our City Spartsy youarenot the worle,bur 
prove the beter by that means, Ir was demanded of him vhar che reaſon mightbe, wherefore 
they uſed to ſacrifice untorhe Mules before they did hazard a battel: .Tothe end(quoth he)chac 
our valiant a&ts might be weiland worthily written, —_ . = 

Exrycrat:das the 10n ot Anaxandrides, when one asked him vv hy che E phori ſat every day tode- 
cide and judge of contracts berween men: tor that (quoth he) we ſhould learn co keep our faich 
and truch even among our enemies, —__—_—— 

Zeuxidimns likewiſe anſwered unco one who demanded of him why:the Ratures and ordinan- 
ces of prowels and martiall fortitude, were nor reduced into a book, and given/in Writing unto 
young men for to read ? Becaule ( quoth he) we would have them: to be acquainted with deeds 
and not with writings, A certain Aerglian laid: That war was better than peace, unto thoſe who 
were deſirous to ſhey themſelves valorous men And not war only (quoth he}, for by thegods, 
in that reſpect better 15 death thanlife, : ay dr 

Herondas chanced to be at Athens, whattime as ong of the citizens was apprehended, araigh'd, 
and condemned for his idleneſs, judicially and by forme of law ; which when he underfiood, and 
heard a brute and noiſe about him, he requeſted one to ſhew him che party that was.condemned 
for a gentlemans lite, : | on? 

Thearidas whetted his ſword npon a time, and when one asked him fit were ſharp, he anhyer- 
ed: Yea, ſharper thana ſlanderous calumniation, | | | 

Themiſteas being a prophet or outhſater.forerold unto king Leomdas the dilcomfiurethac ſhould 
happen within the paſle or ſtreights of Thermopyle, with the loſle both of himſelſe and alſo.of his 
whole army: whereupon being ſent away by Leonidas unto Lacedemon,under a colour etence 
roeniotme them of theſe furure accidents ; bur jncruth, co the end. that he ſhould not and 
die there with thereſt ; he would notfo do, neither could he forbear bur ſay unto Leonidas 3 I was 
| ſenthither for a warrior to fight, and not as anordinary courrier and meſſenger ro carry newes be- 
t\veen, 

Theopprs when one demanded of him how aking might preſerve his kingdome and roiall eſtate 
inſafety ? {aid chus : By giving his friends liberty ro ſpeake thercuth, and with all his power by 


keeping his ſubjeRs from oppreſſion, Unto a (ranger who told him that in his own country and. 


among his citizens he was commonly ſurnamed Phi/olacon,that is to fay, aloverof the Lacomians: 
It werc better /quoth he) that you were called * Philopolites than Philolacon, Another Embaſſa- 
dout came from F/is, who ſaid: That he was ſent from his fellow-cicizens, becaule he only of all 
that City loved and followed the Laconick manner of lite; of him Theopompus demanded : And 
whether is thine orthe othercitizens life the betrer? he anſwered, Mine, Why then (quoth he) 
how isit poſhble that acity ſhould continue [afe, inwhich there being ſogreat a number of inha- 
birants, rhe:e is but one good man? There was one ſaid before him, that the city of Sparta main- 
tained rhe (tare thereof entire, for that the kings there knew how to govern well : Nay( quoth 
he )not ſo mnch therefore, as beeauſe the citizens there can kill how ro obey well. , The inhabi- 
eats of the city Pyle, decreed for him in their generall councell exceeding great honours; unco 
whom he wrore back again: That moderate honours time is wont to augment, but immoderate 
rodiminiſh and wear away 

T herycioz returning from the city Delphos , found king Philip encamped within theſtreight of 
Peloponneſus, where he had gained the natrow paſlage called /thmos,upon which th-: cry ofCorinth 
is ſeated ; whereupon he ſaid, Pe/oponneſus hath bur badporters and warders of you, Corinthians. 

Theft amenes. being by the Ephori condemned to dearth , went from the judgemenc place ſm1- 
ling away; and when one that was preſent asked him, it he deſpiſed the lawes and judiciall pro- 
ceedings of Sp.;rta ? Noiwis (quoth he) bur Irejoice herear, To they have condemned me in 
that fine which I am able to pay and diſcharge fully, without borrowing of any friend, or taking 
up mony at intereſt, . 

Hippod 1meus, as Aris Was With Archidamas inthecamp, being ſent with Ags bythe king un- 
to Sp.rta, tor to provide for the affaires of weale publick and oBoke unto the State z refuſed to 
go, ſaying: Icannot diea more honourable death, than in fighting valiantly for the defence of 
Spartz: now was he fourſcore yeers 01d and upward, and tookearmes, where he ranged himlelte 
onrhe right hand of theking, and there, fighting by his fide right manfully, was lain, 
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Hippocratidas, when a certain prince or great lord of Caria had written unto him, chat he 
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hadin his hands a Lacedzmonian, who having been privy unto a conſpiracy and treaſon :ntended 
againft his perſon, revealed nor the ſame; demanding withall, his counlell whathe ſhould do 
with him; wrote back again in this wiſe : if you have heretofore done him any great pieaſure and 
. good turne, put him waleah hardly and make him away 3 it nor, expell him our ot your country, 
conſidering he is a baſe fellow uncapable airogerher of vertue, Hechanced to encounter upon 
the way a young boy, atter whom followed one who loved him ; and the boy bluſhed tor ſhame; 
whereupon he taid unto him: Thou oughreſt togo in their company my boy with whom thou be- 
ing ſeen, needeſt notro chayge colour for the matter, 

Calpcratidas being admirall of a fleet, when the friends of Lyſazder requeſied him to pleaſure 
them in killing ſome of rheirenerhiies ; &1n conſideration thereot he ſhould receive of them fiftyta 
lents;notwithRanding he Rood then 1n very great need of mony for robuy victualsfor the mariners, 
yet would not he grant their requeſt ; and when Cl-ander, one of his counlell, ſaid unto him: I 
would (I crow, if I were in your place) take the offer: So would I alſo (quoth he)ifI were in 
yours. Being come to Sard:s unto Cyrus the younger, who at that time was an allie and conſe- 
derate of the Lacedzmonians, toffee 1f he could ſpeed himlelle of him with mony for to enterain 
mariners and maintain the armada 3 the firſt day he gave himto underſtand that he was thithe: 
come to ſpeak with him bur, anſwer was made : That the king was at the table drinking: 
Well (quoth he) I will giveattendance untill he have made anend of his beaver : after he had waited 
a longtime, and ſaw that it was impoſſible to have audience thar day, he departed out of the coun 
for that time, being thonghe very rude and uncivill in ſodoing: the morrow after, when likewiſe 
he was given to underſtand that he was drinkivg again, .and that he wou:d not come abroad 
thatday 3 he made no more adoe , but rerurned'to E phrſws.from whence he came, ſaying withall, 
That he ovght not ſo far forth to rake pains to be provided of mony, as to do any thing unſee- 
mirg Sparta: and beſides, he fell a curling thoſe who werethe firſt that endure ſuch indgnity, as 
co ſubje& themſelves unto rhe inſolency of Barbarians,and who taught them to abule their riches, 
and thereby to ſhew themſelves fo proud and dildainfull,- as to ipſult over others ; yea, and he 
ſware aigreat oath inthe preſence ofrchoſe who were in his company, that as ſoqne as he was re- 
racned to Sparta he would labour with all his might and main, to reconcile the Greek nations 
one unto another:tothe end that they might be more dread and terrible unto the Barbarians,when 
they Rood in noneed of their forren forces tro wage war 6ne upon another, It was demanded of 
him, what kind of men the}Ionians were? Good (laves they are (quoth he Jbur bad free-men, 
When' Cyraz in the end had ſent mony for to paythe ſouldiers wages, and belides ſome giſts and 
preſents particularly ro himſelte ; he received only the forelſaid pay, but as for thegitts, he ſent 
them back again, ſaying: That he had no need of any private or particular amity with Cyrws, ſo 
commonfriendſhip which he had with all the Lacedzmonians pertained alſounto him, A little 
before he 2averthe battebar ſea, neer unto Arginn/ce, his Pilot laid unto him: That it was belt tor 
him to ſail away, for that thegallies of the Athenians werefarmore in number than theirs : And 
what of all that (quoth he)1s ir nora ſhamefull infamy, and hurrfull beſides to Sparta, for to flie ? 
fimply,beſt it is to ary by ir,and eicher to win, ordie for it,Being at the point to encounter and 
joyn medley, & having lacrificed unto the gods,the ſouthſayer ſhewed unto him that the entrails of 
that beaſt hgnified and promitled afſured victory unco the army. but death unto the Captain 3 whete- 
as he was nothing danced nor affrighred, bur ſaid : The Rate of Sparralieth not in one man, for 
when I am dead my country will be never the leſs ; bur if I ſhould recule now, and yeeld unto 
the enemies.jſhe willbe much impaired, and [oſe her reputation, Thus having ſubſtituted Cleander 
in his place, if ought ſhonld happen otherwiſe chan well,he gavethe charge, and Rroke a nayall 
batrel, whereinfighting valiantly he ended his life. 

Cleombrotus the ſon of Pauſanias,when a certain friend a tranzer, debated and reaſoned with his 
farher abour vercne, he ſaid unto him: In this poinc at leaft-wiſe is my father before you for that 
he hath already begotren a ſon, and you none, : 

Cleomenes the ſon of Anaxaudrides, was wont toſay, That Homer was the Poet of the Lacedz- 
monians, becanle he tanghr how to make war; but Heſjodxs the Poet of rhe Ilots, for that he 
wrot of agriculture and husbandry, He had made truce for ſeven dayes with the Argives; and 
the third night after it began, perceiving that the Arz1ives upon the aſſurance and confidence of the 
ſaid truce were ſuddenly aſleep, he charged upon them, ſlew ſome, and tooke others priſoners 3 ard 
when he was reproached therefore,and name!'y.that he hand broken his oach; he anſwered:That he 
never ſware to obſerve truce in the night ſeaſon, but-inthe day-time only ; and beſides, what an- 
noiance ſoever a man did unto his enemies (in what ſort it made no matter) he was to think tht 
before God and man 1t wasa point above juſtice, and inno wiſe liable and ſubje& unto it : how- 
beir, for rhis perjury of his and breaking of covenant, he was diſappointed and fruſtrated ot his 
hope and deſigne, which was to ſurpriſe the city of Argos, tor that indeed the very women took 
thoſe armes which in memoriall of ancient victories were hung and fer up faſt in rheir temples, 
with which they repelled them from the walles: inſomuch as he took a knife, and lic his body 
from rhe very ancles up to the principle and noble vitall parts, and ſo laughing and ſcoffing, he left 
his life, His very ſouthſaier would have difſwaded and diverted himfrom leading his forces againſt 
Argos, ſaying: Thathis recurn from thence would be diſhonourable and infamous : and when be 
preſented his power before the city, he found the gates faſt ſhur againſt them, and the womanin 
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armes upon the walles: How think you (quoth be) now, do you ſuppoſe this a diſhonourible re- 
eurne, when as the women, afterall chemen are dead arefaine to keep the 22res falt locked?When 
the Argives abuſed him with reproachtull realms, calling him a perjured and eodleſs perſon: Well 
(quoth he) it is 1n you to miicall me and raile upon me as you do, in woke but it is in me to 
plague and miſchief you indeed, Unto the ambaſladours of Samor, who cameto move and{ollicir 
him for to war uponthe tyrant Polycrates, and to that effect, ved iovg ſpeeches +nd perſwaſions.he 
antweredthus : As touching that point which you ipake ot in the beginning of your oration & is 
out ot my head now; and I remember it not ; in which regard alio 1do nor well conceive the mid- 
die part of your ſpeech; bur as tor that which you delivered in the latter end,I millike it altogether, 
There was in his time a notable rover or piratzwho imnade roads into the land, and ſpoiled the c6alts 
of Laconia, but at the lalt he was untercepied andtaken; now being examined and demanded why 
he robbed in this ſort? I had not wherewith (quorh he) ro maintain and keepmy ſouldiers abour 
me, and thereforeI came to thole who had it, and knowing that they would tre me nothing free- 
ly and by fair meanes, I aflaied to get ſomewhat from chem by force and firong hand: Naughtineſs 
Ice well (quoth he) goeth the neere(t way to work, There was a lewd villain, whodid nothipg 
bur revile and miſcall him : Thouteemelt (quorh he Jtogo upand down railing upon every man. to 
the end that being amuled how to anſwer thotechy flanders and imputations, ye might haveno 
time nor leaſure to charge thee with thy wickednels and lay open thy vices, When one of his 
ſube&s ſaid unto him:That a good king ought alwayes and in every thing to be mild and gfations: 
Not ſo ( quoth he) leſthe grow thereby deſpiſed and contemptib.e, Being ſore handled with a 
long and tedious malady, and not knowipg whatto do, he put himſelfe ar laft into the hands of 
ſorcerers,enchanters, wiſards and lacrificers, unto whom he was wont neverto give any credic 
before ; whereat when one of his tamiliar friends marvelled much, he ſaid unro him : wherefore 
wonder you at the matter ? for I am not the man that hereryiore 1 was, but much changed by 
ſickneſs ; andas Iam nor the ſame, ſo 1 do not like and allow of things which 1 did intimes paft. 
There was agreat profeſſor of Rhetorick, who took upon him in his pre'encero diſcourſe ac 
large of prowels and valour,whereat he began to laugh a good ; and when thepartyſaid unto him : 
Why laugh you te hear a man ſpeak of valiance,eſpecially ing as you are a king ? My good friend ,, 
(quoth he ) becauſe ifa ſwallow ſhould raike as you have don, 1 would do asyoudo; mary if ©" 
you had been an eagle. 1 ſhould have been filent haply and held my peace, The Argives made X*%- 
their boalt and vaunted that ina "ſecond barrel. chey had recovered the loſs which they ſuſtained **** 
in a former : I wonder much at that (quoth he) it by the addition® of two ſyHables only, you are 
proved better men noy than earit you were.'When one reproached him in tou!e rearms, laying : 
You are a great ſpender Cl-omenes and a voluptuous perſon : Berrer iris yer (quorh he) ſoro be, 
than unjuſt as you are, who being wealthy enough, are yer coverous, and ger your goods by undue 
and indire& means, There was one who recommended a mulician unto him, and in truth praiſed 
the man in many re{pe&s ; but among the ret ot his excellent voice, ſaying : be was the beſt finger 
in all Greece : bur Cleomenes pointing with his finger to one hard by : Lo(quoth he) here is a paſſing 
good cock of mine, ard namely at making of broth he hath no fellow. Afenander the Tyrant of 
Samos, upon the comming and invaſion ofche Perlians, fled into thecity of Sparta, where he ſhew- 
ed unto Cleomenes al the gold and filver which he had brought with him, praying him to take what 
he would of it; none would he receive at his hand, bur fearingleft he won'd faſten ſome of that 
treaſure upon other cirizens, to the Ephoyi he went and faid thus unto them: Ir were bettec 
for Sparta , if this Samian gueſt of mine were ſent our of Peloponneſur, for feare he induce and 
miſlead ſome one of the Spartans to be naught: the Ephori no ſooner heard this advertiſi: enc 
of tis . burthe very ſame day by open proclamation baniſhed him out ofthe country, One 
demanded of him upon a time, and faid: Why having fo often vanquiſhed the Argives 
warring upon you, have ye not rooted them our clean ? Neither will we ever ſo doe 
( quoth he) for we would have our young men alwayes to be kept occnpied and in ex- 
erciſe : and when another asked him why the Spartans never con/ecrared unto the gods - 
che armourswhich they had deſpoiled their enemies of ? Becauſe ( quoth he) they be the 
ſpoiles of cowards; for thoſe armes which have been taken from ſuch as held them 
cowardly, it is not meet eitherto ſhew unto young men,or to dedicate unco the gods, 

Cl-omenes the ſon of Cleombrotus, when one gave him certain cocks of game which were 
very eager and hot in fight, ſaying : That they would in combat for a victory, die in thevery place : 
"my (quoth he) give me thoſe rather that kill them ; forſucely ſuch muſt needs be berter chan 
theſe. 

Lahotus unto one who made a long diſcourſe before him he ſaid: To what putpole makeft 
thou ſuch great preambles and prologues for ſo ſmall a matter ? words Icell thee mult be conſensto 
the things, 

Leotychidac the firſt of that name,when one hit him in the reeth that he was inconftanc and muta» 
ble : 1fT change (quoth he) it is in regard of the rimes which do aiter and be divers ; and nor as 
_ do, who alter ever and anon upon your own naughtineſs, Unro another who asked him 

ow a manmight beſt keep his goods that preſently he enjoyed: he anſwered: By nor commir- 
ting them all at once unto fortune, It was demanded of him once, what it wasthar young gencle- 


men of noble houſes oughttolearn: Even that (quoth he) which will do them good another 7. 
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when they be men gorwn, Laſtly, when one would needs know of him the reaion whythe 
Spartapes drank io littie : Becauſe (quorh he) others ſhould not conſulr of us, but we ot others, 

Leotychidas the ſon of Ar;ſton, when one brought him word thar the ſonnes of Demaratms gave 
out very hard ſpeeches of him: By the gods (quoth he) I nothing marveli thereat ; tor there is 
not one of them all that can afford any man a good word, There chanced to be a ſerpent ſccn, 
which claiped round about the key or bolt of the gate nextunto him 3 which hglitthe louthlayers 
pronoun.ed to be prodigious and a great wonder: Why (quoth he) this ſeemeth not to me any 
monſtrous or firange thing, that a ſerpent ſhould winde about a key or bolt ; butſurelyir were a 
marvelous matterindeed, if the key or bolt ſhould be wound about the ſerpent, 1 here was a lacti- 
ficer orprieli named Ph:lippus, who inducted & profeſled men in the ceremonial] religion Orphe- 
x5; and 1o extream poor he was that he begged tor his living;howbeit he went about and ſaid: That 
thole who by his hand were admitted intothoſe ceremonies,ſhould be happy alter their death:Foo| 
that thou art (quoth he) why doſt not thou thy ſelfe die quickly,to the end that thou mayelt ceaſe 
to lament and bewail thine own milery and poverty, 

Leon the (ſon of Excratidas, being asked in whatcity a man might dwell moſt ſafely ? anſivered 
thus : Even in that,whereof the inhabitants are nor richer or poorer one than another;and where- 
in juflicedoth prevail, andin juſtice 1s of no force, When he ſai certain runners prepare ro run a 
a courlc for the prize in the race at the ſolemn Olympick games, and marked how they cſpied all 
meanspoſlible to catch and win ſome advancage of ther concurrents : See (quorh he) how much 
more {tudious theſe runners are ot iwittneſs than of righteonineſs, And when one hapned to dil- 
courſe out of time and place, of things very good and profitable : My good friend (quoth he)un- 
co him, your matter 15 honelt and icemly but your manner ot handling it is bad and unſeemly, 

Leonidas the ſon of 4naxandridas, and brotherto Cleomenesz when one ſaid unto him : There 
was no difference between you and us before you were a king : Yes Iwis good Sir (quoth he) 
for it Ihad not been better chan you, I had never been king, When his wife, named Gorgo, at 
what time as he took his leave of ber and went forth co fight with the Perſians in the pals of They- 
»2opyle, asked of him whether he had oughtelſero command her ? Nothing (quoth he bur this, 
charrhou be wedded again unto honeſt men and bring them good children, When che Ephors ſaid 
unto him,that he led a ſmall number forth with himro the foreſaid (iraights of Thermopyle: True 
{quoth he) bur yet enough for that ſervice which we go for, And when theyenquired of him 
again, and ſaid: Why fir, entend you any other defigne and enterprile ? In outward ſhew (quoth 
he) and apparancezI give our in words that I goto empeach the paſſage of the Barbarians ; burin 
very truth to lay down my life for the Greeks, When he was come tothe very entrance of the ſaid 
paſs, he ſaid uvto his lou!diers: Ir is reported unto us by our ſcours, that our Barbarous e- 
nemies be at hand; therefore we are to loleno more time, for now we are brought to this iſſue, 
'that we mult eicher defeat them, or elſe die for it, When one ſaid unto him, for the ex- 
ceeding number of their arrowes we are notable to ſee the Sun: Somuch the better (quorh he) 
for us, that we may fight under the ſhade, To ancther who ſaid: Lo they be even hard and cloſe 
tous; Andſoare we(quoth he) hard bythem, Another uſed theie words unto him: You are 
come Leonidas with a very ſmall troup , tor to hazard your lelfe againſt ſo greata multicude ; unto 
whom hean{wered: If you regard number, all Greeceaſſembled rogether 1s not able to furniſh ns, 
for it would bur anſwer one portion, or canton of their multitude : bur if you Rand upon valor and 
and proweſlle of men, certes this number is ſufficient. Another there was who ſaid as much to him: 
Buryer I brivg (quoth he)men enough, conſidering we are hereto leave our lives, Xerxes wrot 
unto him to this effe&t: You need nor unleſs you liſt be ſo perverſe and obſtinate as to fight 
againſt the gods, bur by fiding and combining with. me, make your ſelfe a monarch over all 
Greece; unto whom he wrote back in this wiſe: If you kney wherein conſiſted the ſovereigne good 
of mans life, you would not cover that which is another mans ; tor mine own part, I had rather 
loſemy life for the ſafety of G-eece,than to be the commander of all thoſe of mine own nation, An- 
other time Xerxes wrot thus: Send me thy armour; unto whom he wrot back : Come your ſeiſe 
and fetch it, Art the very point when he was to charge upon his enemies, the marſhals ofthe 
army came unto him, and protetted that they muſt needs hold off and Ray untill the other allies 
and contederates were come together: Why (quorh he) think you nor that as many as be minded 
to fight are come already?or know you not that they only who dread and reverence their kings.be 
they that fight againſt enemies ? this (1d, he commanded his ſouldiers to take their dinners. for 
ſupwe ſhall (aid he Jinthe other wor'd, Being demanded why the beſt andbraveſt men preferrean 
honourable death betore a ſhameful] life? Becauſe (quoth he) they elteem the oneproper to na- 
rure only ; bur to die well they think it peculiar to themſelves. A great defire he had tc have 
thoſe young men of his troope and regiment, who were not yet married. and knowing well that 
if he dealt with them directly and openly, they wouldnot abideit; he gave unto chem one after 


another two brevets or letters to carryunto the Ephoyi, and ſo ſent them away z hemeant alſo to 


favethree of thoſe who were married: bnt they 44s an inkling thereof, would receive no bre- 


vets or miſſives arall : for one ſaid, I have followed you hicher to fight, and nor to bea carrier of 
newes; the ſecond alſo: By Raying here I ſhall quit my ſelfe the better man ; and the third : 1 will 
not be behind the reſt, bur the formeſt in fight. 

Lnchegasthe father of Polyenides and Syron, when newes was brought unto him that one of bis 
children was dead: I knew long fince(quoth he ) that he muſt needs die, * Lycurgus 
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Lycurgus the law-giver, minding co reduce his citizens trom their old manner of life, unto a 
more ſober and temperate courſe , and to make them more vertuous and hone? ( for before time + 
they had been difſolute and over delicate in their manners and behaviour ) nouriihed two whelps 
which came trom the ſame dog and birch, and che one he kepr alwayes within houſe, and uſed 
itto lick in every diſh and to be greedy after meat 3 the other he would lead forth ab:oad into the 
fields and acquainc it with hunting : afterwards he —_—_ them both 1uto an open and frequenc 
aſſembly of the people, and ſer before him inthe midlt, certain bones, ſofs and :craps ; he pur 
our alſo at the ſametime an hare before chem ; now both the one and the other took incontinent- 
ly co that whereto they had been acquainted, and ran apace, the one to themels of ſops, and the 
ec vey hare apd caught 1t: hereupon Lycurgus tooke occahonto inter this ſpeech: You 


iee h maſters and citizens (quoth he) how theſe two dogs having one (ire and one damto 
them both, are becomefarx difterenr the one ſrom the other, by reaton of their divers education, 
and ringing up ; whereby it 15 evident how much more powertull nurture and exerciſe is to 
the breeding ot verruous manners,than kinde and nature: howbeir ſome there be who fay, that 
cheſerwodogs or whelps which he brought out;were not of one & the ſame dog and birch;bur the 
one came from thole curres thatuſed to keepe the houſe;& the other from thoie hounds that were 
kept to hunting; and afterwards that he acquainted the whelp that was of the worſe kind only to 
the chaſe, and that which came ofthe betcer race, roflap, lick, and do nothing elſe butraven; 
whereupon either of them made their choite & rab quickly to that whereto they were accutom- 
ed; and thereby he made it appear evidently how education,trayning.and bringing up is availeable 
both for good and bad conditions, for thus he ſpake uncorhem: By this example you may know 
my friends that nobi.ity of bioud, how highly {oever it is eſteemed with the common fort, is 
to no purpoſe, nyo though we be deſcended trom the race of Hercxles, it we doe not practiſe 
thoſe deeds whereby he became the molt renowned and glorious knight inthe world, learning 
and exer. iting all our lite ctimethole things which are honeſt and vertuous, Having made a divi- 
fon of the whoie terricory. and diltribured toevey citizen an equall portion; it isreported thac 
a good while after, being returned troma long voiage which he had, into the ſaid rerritory abour 
harveit time, when the corn was newly —_ and cur down, ſeeing the ſhocks ar) cur 
cocks and Riches rangedeven and orderly, and the ſame oneto another ; he rejoyced in his heart, 
and ſmiling ſaid to tho'e about him: That, the whole terrirory of Laconia looked like unto the 
inheritance and patrimony of many brethren who had lately parted and divided their portions 
together equally, When he had brought 1n the cutring off and abolition of debts, he went in 
hand with the diviſion of all utenfls allo and moveablegoods within houſe into even ſhares, to 
to the end that there might be po impariry nor inequality at all among his cirizens; but perceiving 
that if he went direQiy and plainly ro work,they wouid hardly bear and brook that any thi 
ſhould be abridyed and raken from them: he diſcredired firſt and formeſt all ſorts ofgold, 
filver coin, giving commandement that there ſhould beno mony uſed but made of iron: and 
raxed a cerain rate, and limitation of what ſumme each mans ſtare ſhould amount; according 
to theeſtimation ot the ſaid mony by way of exchange ; which done, all wrongs and unjuſt deal - 
ings were chaſed clean out of Lacedemonitor now by this means there cou'd no man rob nor ſteal, 
there was no bribivg nor corruption bygiſts,no man might defraud in contracts and bargains. nor 
embezze!] any more , conſidering that they might neither conceale and hide that which 
was unjuſtly gotten.nor any man joyed in poſſeſſing ought, nor could poſſibly uſe and occupy rhe 
ſame withour perill,ne yet catry to and fro in ſafery and ſecurity:and withall by the ſame means,he 
baniſhed our of Lacedemon alliuperfluities , whereby there were no more any mer. hants, nor plea- 
ding ſophilters, no wiſards and fotrune tellers, no cogging mount-banks and juglers, no ingenious 
dev1ſers of new fabricks and buildings that haunted Sparta any morezfor why,he would nor permir 
any mony there which was currantin other places,but only this icon coinwas in requeſt, and paſſed 
from one to another: as for the pricethereot it waighed an Aegenitick ponnd; bur the worth and 
valour, it went bur tor four Chilci, Moreover, having a purpole to root out delicate and ſuperflu- 
ous pleaſures, and to cut off cleanall coverous defire of riches, he inftitured and bronghr up choſe 
meetings which they call Syſicia: i, eating at publike meals and making merry together: and 
when ſomedemanded of him what he meant to deviſe the ſame, and alſo why he ordained that his 
Citizens ſhovld be divided by little rables when they fat rogerher in armes? To the end (quoth he) 
that they might be inmore readineſs ro receive commandement from their ſuperiors; asalſo if 
peradventn:ethere ſhould be ſome praRtiſe among them of change and alteration, the faulr mighr 
be in ſome few and moreover thar there ſhould be equaliry in eating and drinking, and neither in 
their diſhes of meat nor cups of drink, norin their beds nor apparell, no nor ſo much as inthe uten- 
fils and implements of the houſe, or in any thing whatſoever, the rich ſhould have any vantage 
over the poor: by this policy having bronghe to paſs that riches was nor ſer-by anddefired, con- 
fidering rhat tuch order was taken, that neither men had much occafionto ule it, nor any joy and 
pleaſure to ſhe it, he would thus ſay unto his familiars: My good friends, what a gay and goodly 
matter is it, ro make it known by effe& indeed, that Pluto, that is to ſay. thegod of riches, is in 
truth blinde. according as he is named to be, Furthermore. carefvll he was. and had a ſpeciall regard 
that his people ſhould not firſt dine ac home in their own houſes, and afrer that, go ro their 
publick halles and meetings atorelaid; being full of other viands and drinks ; for others would 
Ic 
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reproach and ſpeak badly of a man, who did nor eat among men with a good appetite, as being a 
olutton, or one who for daintineſs and delicacy diſdained this commonand vulgar manner of diet; 
but it any ſuch happned to be ſeen and known, he was ſureto be condemned in a good round fine, 
Herevpon it was, that a lorg time after, king Ag (after his returne from an expedition or voiage 
in war, wherein he had ſubdued the Athemians) willing one day to ſup privately by himſelfe with 
his wife at home, ſent into the kitchinfor his part or allowance of meat ; but the marſhalls 
of the army would {end him none ; and the morrow after, when the matter came to the kno. 
ledge of the Ephorizhe had a fine ſer on his head for it: but by reaſon of thele new ordinances,iverg 
ofthe richer ſort trooke ſnuff, and in great indignation role up againſt him, abuſed him with hard 
rearms, threw ſtones and would have brained him ; bur he ſeeing himſelte thus furiouſy purived, 
made ſhift by good footmanſhip, and eicaped out of the common market place, and put himſelfe 
within the ſanctuary of 11ncrras remple, called Chilceecos, before the other could overtake him, 
only Alcander was ſo neer unto him, that when he caſt his eye behind ro ſee who tollowed after, 
he ranoht him a rap with his baſton, and rake one of his eyes out of his head: bur Alcarder after- 
wards,by the common ſentence of the wholecity,was put into his hands for to do exemplary ju- 
Rice upon him,according as he thought good, howbeit, he wrought him no miſchief nor dilpleaſure 
atall; and that which more 1s, henever io mach as complained of any wrong or abuſe that he had 
offered and done unto him ; but having him tobe a domettical gueit and ro live with him ,he 
did this good to him: That he blazed in every place where hecame, his commendable parts,and 
namely, the orderly diet and manner of lite,that he had learned by converſing with him 3 and in one 
word, ſhewed himſelte highly to affeR that diſcipline in which Lycwrgw had trained him: after. 
wards,for a memoriall of this accident which befell unto him,he cauled within the tempic of Mis 
nerva Chalceecos,a Chappell to be built unto Minerva,ſurnamed Oprrlerzs;for that the Doriens in- 
habiring rhoſe parts, do call in their language, Eies, Oprel:, It was demanded of him upon a time 
why he had not ellabiiſhed any writren poſitive lawes: Becauſe (quoth he) - that are well 
brought up and in{tituted in that diicipline as it appertaineth, know well how to judge that which 
the time requireth. Some asked him why he had ordained that rhe roofes of houles ſhould-be 
made with timber rough hewen with the axe, and the doors of iawen plank or board only, with- 
out work of any other rools or inſtruments atall? unto whom he aniwered : Becaule our citi- 
zens ſhould be moderate in all things that they bring into their houſes, and have no furniture 
therein that might ſet other mens teeth on water, or which other mendo ſo much affet, From 
this cuſtome by report it came, that king Leotychides the firſt of that name, being at ſupper in a 
friends houſe of his , when he ſaw the roofe over his head richly ſeeled with embowed arch-work, 
demanded of his hoſt whether the trees inthat country grew ſquare or no ? When he was asked 
why he forbade to make war often again(t theſame enemies : for fear (quoth he) that being forced 
eftioones to ſtand upen their own guard and put themſelves in defence,they ſhould in the end be- 
come well experienced inthe warres : in which regard Apeſilausaſterwards was greatly blamed for 
beingthe cauſe by his continuall expeditions and invaſions into Bevtia, that the Thebans were C- 
quallin armesunto the Lacedzxmonians, Another asked allo of him, why he enjoined maidens 
marriageable to exercie their bodies in running, wrefiling,pitchingthe bar,flinging coirs and lanci 
of darrs ? For this purpoſe{quorh he Jrhar the firſt rooting of their children which they areto breed, 
raking faſt and ſure hold in able bodies well ſer and rong]y knit, might ſpring and thrivethe berter 
within them, and theyalſo themſelves being more firme and vigorous, beare children atterward 
the berrer , be prepared and exerciſed (as it were) to endure the paines, and travells of child-birch 
eafily and Romtly, o ver and beſides, if needrequited, be able to fight in defence of themſelves, their 
children and country, Some there were who found fault with the cuſtomethar he brought in,that 
the maidens of the city atcertainf eſtivall dajes ſhould dance naked in ſolemnſhewes andpomps 
chat there were ſet, demanding the cauſe thereof , to whom herendred this reaſon : That they per- 
formivg the ſame exerciſes which men do, might be noleſs enabled than they, either in ſtrength 
and health of body. or in vertue andgenerofity of mind, and by that means check and deſpiſe the 0- 
pinion that the vulgar ſort hadof them, And from hence it.came,that Goroothe wife of Leonidas, as 
we finde written, when a certain dame and lady of a forren countrey {aid unto her : There be no 
other women but you Laconian wives.that havemenat command; an{wered in this wiſe: For why? 
we only arethe women thar bear men, Moreover, hedebarred and keprthoſemen who remained 
unmarried, from the iight of choſe ſhewes where the young virgins aforeſaid danced naked ; and 


that which more 1s. ſet upon them the note of infamy, in depriving them expreſly of that honour 


and fervice which youngerſolk are bound to yeeld unto their elders :in which doing,he had a great 
forefight and providen-e to more his citizens to marriage and forto beger children ; by occafi- 
on whereof, there was never any man yet whomiſliked and complained of that which was ſaid un- 
to Dercillidas, by way of reproach, though otherwiſe he was a right good and valiant captain, for 
when he came vpon atime into a place, one of the younger ſort there was,who would notdeigneto 
riſe up unto him, nor give him any reverence ; and this reaſon he gave: Becavuſe (quorh he) as yet 
you have not begorren a child ro riſe up and do his duty likewiſe unto me, Another a:ked of him, 
wherefore he had ordained that davghrers ſhould be married without a dowry or portion given 
withthem ? Becauſe (quorh be) fordefaulr and martiage-mony none of them might Pay long ere 
rhey were wedded , nor be harkened afterfor their goods; but that every man regarding only 
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che manners and conditions of a young damoſell, might akechoike of ber when cla 
0 


eſpoule, for her vertue only ; whuch is thereaſon that he baniſhed our of Sparta all manner 
of painting,trimming,anCarriacial embeliſhmencs to procure a ſuperticiall beauty and complexion, 
Having alto prefixe and ſet down a certain time within the which as well paves furs as young men 
might marry; one would needs know of him why he limited forth ſuch a definice terme? unco 
whom he anſivered : Becauſe their children might be firong and lufty, as bei begotten and con- 
ceived of ſuch perſons as be already come to their full growth, Some wondred why he would noc 
allow that the new married bridegroome ſhould lie with his eſpouſe ; bur expreſly gave order that 
che molt part of rhe day he ſhould converſe with his Companions, yea, and all che nights long,bur 
whenſoever he went to keep company with his. new: wedded wife, it ſhould be ſecretly and with 
great heed and care that he be not ſurpriſed or found with her? This (quoth he) is done to this end 
chat they may be alwayes more (irong and in better plight of body: alſo that by not en joying 
their delights and pleaſures to the full , their love might be ever freſh, and their infants be .. 
tiween them more hatdy and our : furthermore, he removed our of the city all precious and 
ſweer perfumes,ſayingThat they were no bercer than the very 'marring and corraption of the good 
natural oile ; the art alſo of dying and tinfture, which he ſaid was nothing elſe but rhe 
flattery ofche ſenſes: ro be briefe, he made che city Sparta inacceſſible ( as I may fay ) 
for all jewellers and fine workmen, who proteſs to ſer our and adorne the body : giving 
out, that ſuch by their leud arrificiall devices,do deprave and marthe good arts'and myteries in- 
deed, In thoſe dayes the honeſty and pudiciry of dames was iuch, and ſo far off were they from 
chat traRtable felicity and eake acceſs unto their love ; which was afterwards,thar adulcery amo 
them was held tor an unpoſſible and uncredible thing, And to this purpoſe may weli be nm 
che narration of one Geradatas, an ancient Spartan, of whoma ftranger asked the queſtion: Whar 
puniſhment adulrerers were to ſuffer in the city of Sparza? for that,he ſaw, Lycwrgus had ſer down no 
exprels law in chat behalfe:Why(quoth he) there is no adultery among us: but when the other re- 
plied again : Yea, bur what if there were? even the ſame anſwer made Geradatas, and none 0- 
ther : For how (quoth he) can there bean adulterer in Sparta, whereinall riches, all ſaperfluons 
delights aud daioties, all outward trickings and embeliſhwngs of the body are deſpiſed and diſho- 
nouted ? and where ſhame of doing ill, honefty,reverence and obeiance to ſuperiors carry away all 
the credit and authority ? One put himſelfe forward, and was in hand with him to ſer up and efta- 
bliſh the popular State of government in Sparta ; unto whom he anſwered: Begin ic thy ſelfe firſt 
within thine own houſe, And unto another who demanded of him, why he ordained the ſacrifices 
in Lacedemon io fimple and of (mall, coſt ? To the end (quoth he) that we ſhonld neverceaſe and 
give over to worſhip and honour the gods, Alſo when he permitred his citizensto praiſethoſe ex- 
erciſes of the body only,wherein they never ftrerched forth cheirhands; he was required by one to 
yeeld a reaſon thereof ; Becauſe (quoth he) none ofus ſhould in raking pains be accuſtomed to be 
weary or to faint, and give over at any time, Likewiſe being asked the reaſon why he gave order 
oftentimes to change the camp, and not in one place to ie long encamped ? To rhe end (quoth he) 
that we might dothe greater damage to our enemies; and hurt more of them, Another was defirous 
ro know of him, why be forbad to give the aſſault unto avy walles? unto whom he anſwered: 
For fear that the beſt men might notbe killed, by a woman, childe, or ſome ſuch like perſon, Cer- 
tain Thebanes craved his advice and opinion touching the ſacrifice,divine {ervice.anddolefull moan 
which was ſolemnly made in the honour of Lexcothea ; unto whom he anſwered thus: If you take 
herfor a goddeſs. weepe not for her as it ſhe were a woman ; if you ſuppoſe herto bea woman, 
facrifice not unto her as to a goddeſs, Unto his citizens whodemanded of him,how they mighr pur 
back and repulſe the invaſions of their enemies ? Mary (quoth he ) it you continue poor, and 
none of you do covet to have more than another, Againe, whenrhey would needs know why he 
would nothave their cityto be walled about : Becaule(faith he) chat city is never withour a wall, 
which is environed and compaſſed about with valiant men, and not wich brick or lone, The Spar- 
ranes allo were very curious in trimming the hair of their heads, alledging for their warrant a cer- 
tain ſpeech of L,ycurgus as touching that point, who was wont to ſay : Tharfide-hair made them 
who were faire more beaurifull, and thoſe that were fou.e, more hideous and terrible, Likewiſe he 
cave commandement,that in their wars, when they had diſcomfited their enemies and pur chem 
ro flight, to follow thechaſe ſo hardly, untill they were fully affured of the viRory,and then to re- 
tire with all ſpeed, ſaying : That it wasno a& of a generous ſpirit, nor beſeemivgthe brave mind 
of the Greekith nation,to maſſacre and execute thoſe who had quit theplace and were gone 3 be- 
ſides,this alſo would be ſafe and commodious for themſelves,foraſmuch as the enemies who knew 
once their cuſtome, namely, ro pur thoſe to the ſword who obſtinately reſiſt and make head, and 
to ſpare thoſe & let them elicape who flie before them3finde by that means that flight is berter than 
roſtand to fight, A certain manasked him, for what cauſe he would nor ſuffer the ſouldiers to rifle 
and ſpoile the bodies of their enemies asthey fell dead : For fear (quoth he) left while they bukie 
rhemſe]ves, and toupe forward to gather the ſpoiles, they ſhould negleR cheir fight in the meane 
rime, bur rather intend only with their poverty and want to keep their range, 
The Tyrant of Sicily Dyoniſ;us had ſent unto Lyſander two ſures of wmens robes, that he mighc 
chooſe whether of them he liked berrer, ro carry unto his daughter ; bur he {aid uPto hin: 
That ſhe herſelfe knew beſt which to chooſe, and what was fittelt for her ſelfe, and ſo —_— 
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both away with him, This Lyſ-ader 
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| was a' very crafty and ſubtile fox, who ordered andmanaged 
molt part of his attaires by cunning calts and deceirfull devices,efteeming juſtice only by urilicy,and 
hcnetty by profit 3 contelſing in word chat truth was berter than falſhood 3 bur meaſuritg indeed 
che worth and price as well ofthe one as the -other by commodity, To them who reproved and 
blamed bim for conducting the molt parr of his enterprizes by fraud and gnile, and notby plain 
dire& force, a thing unworthy the magnanimity of Hercates, he would laugh and aniwet :. That 


 wherehe could not atchieve a thing by the lions skin, he muſt needs ſow thereto a piece of the 


foxes caſe. And when others charged and accuſed him mighrily,for that he had violated and brokeg 
his oath, which he had made inthe city 1i{:tum, he uſed ro lay: That children were to be de- 
ceived with cock-all-yones,but mer with oaths:Having defeated the Athenians in a barrel by meanz 
of an ambuſh,ina certain place called the Goats-rivers,and afterwards preſſed them ſo ſore withft 
mine, that he forced them to yeeld the city unto his mercy, he wrot unto the Ephoyi thus: Athens is 
won, The Lacedzmonians in his time wereat ſome difference with the Argives abour their com 
fines 3 and it ſeemed that the Argives alledged betrer reaſons, and brought torth more dire&eyi« 
dences for themſelves than the other ; whereupon he came among them anddrew his ſword, ſay- 
ivg ; They thar are the mightier with this, plead belt for their conhines, Seeing the Bcrorians ute 
paſled thorow their country,hanging 1n equall balance, nad s yetnot relolved and certainto which 
{idefor ro range themlelves. he ſent one unto them for co know whether they would chuſe, rhathe 
marched thorow their lands with ſpeares and 'pikes upright, or bending downward and rtraili 
In a certain aſſembly of the eliates of Greece, there wasa Megarian who ſpake bravely and audaq- 
ouſly unto him: Thy words my friend {quoth he) have need of a city ; meaning thereby, that he 
was ofroo weak and {mall a City, as to give ſuch glorious words, The Corinthians rebelled vpon 
a time, whereupon he advanced with his forces again(t their walles, which the Lacedemoniahs 
ſeemed to aſſaile very coldly: bur at the very. inſtance there' was eſpied an hare, running croſs ovet 
the rown-ditch : whereupon he took occation toſay : Are yee notaſhamed in deed O yee Spat« 
ranes, to fear ſuch enemies, who are lo idle and tir (© little abroad, that hares can ſleepe quietly, 
even under their very wales, When he was at .Samorhrace to conſult with the oracle there ; the 
prieſt was in hand with him toconfeſs what was the moſt wicked and enormous a&t that evethe 
did inall his lite time: whereupon he asked the prieſt again: Whether is it your ſelfe or the 
that wovld know thus much and impoſerth this confeſſion upon me ? The gods (quorh the prieſt) 
would have it ſo: Why then ( quorh he ) retire youalide out of my fight, and if they demand the 
ſame of me, I will anlwerthem, A certain Pethan asked him what kinde of government he liked 
beſt and praiſed molt : Even that (quoth he) which ordaineth for cowards and hardy men thatre= 
ward and hire which 15 meet for them. Another ſaid unto him: That in every place where he cattie 
he was ready to commend and defend him: I have —_ he again) in my grounds two oxen, att 
neither of them ſpeaks a word ; howbeit, 1 know tor all that, which is good of deed, and whichis 
idle and lazy at his vvork, There was one wholer flie at him divers odious and reproachfull words 
Speak on good fellow (quoth he) out with it hardly and ſpare not, vomit vp all and leave tothi 
behind, if haply thou canlt rid and purge thyhearr of all the wicked venom vyherevvith chou | 

ſo ſvvell, Sometime after, vvhen he vvas dead, there aroſe variance between the allies of Sparta 
as rouching certain matters, and for to know the truth 2ndertle all cauſes among them, 4geftaut 
went to Lyſard:rs houle.for to earch certain papers that might give light & evidence to the thi 
in controverly ; and among their writings he chanced to light upon an oration or pamphlet ret 
by him as rouching policy and the State 3 wherein he ſeemed to perſwade the Spartans to take the 
roialty and regall dignity trom the houſes of the Emyytionide and Ag:ade , and to bring ir ro aitet 
ele&ion of the citizens, that they might chule for their kings out of ali the city thoſe who were ap* 
proved & knownfor the worthielt men, & not to be obliged for to take 2nd admit of neceſſity one 
of Hercules line; fo as the crown and regall ſtate might be conferred as a reward and honour upon 


. him who in vertve reſembled Hercules moſt, conhderingthat it was by the means thereof, rhat 


unto him were afhigned the honours due unto the gods: now was Age/lrx fully bent ro have 
publiſhed this oration before all the citizens, to the end that they might take knowledg how Ly* 
ſander was another kinde of man than he had been taken for. withall to traduce thoſe that wete 
his friends,and bring them into obloquie,ſuſpicion and trouble:but by report Lacratides rhe ptit® 
cipall man, and prefident of the Ephor:, fearing leſt if this oration were once divulged and opedl 
read, icmighttoke effect, and perſwade that in deed which it pretended ; Raied Ageſilaus nw! 
kept him from doing ſo, ſaying: Thar he ſhould not now rake Lyſander our of his grave, but ta- 
ther enterreand bury the oration together with him ſo wictily and artificially compoled it was,atdl 
ſo effe-tuall to periwade, Certain gentlemen there were ofthe city, who during his life were ſu= 
ters to his daughters in marriage ; bur afterhis death when his eftare was known to be but poore, 
they deſifted and caſt them off, whereupon the Epheri condemned them in great fines , for that 
they made courc unto them) ſo long as they eſteemed him wea'thy ; bur afterwards when they 
{ound by hi; poor: eſtate that he wasa righteous and juſt man, they made no more reckoning of 
his daughters bur difdained them, 

N-wmertes being ſent as embaſſadour into a forren country, there chanced to be one of rhoſe 
patts 


ES 
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parts who ſaid unto him ; Thar he held and reputed himfor an happy man, becauſe he had ſo many 
triends : unto whom he replied and asked : Wherher he knew the true proof whereby a man mighc 
be aſſured that he had many ſriends ? the other anſwered : No, bur I pray you tell me: Why then 
(quoth he) itis * adverhity, « ith cd 

Nicander, when one brought him word that the Argives ſpake ill of him: It makes no matter 
(quoth he) are they not ſufficiently chaſtiſed and puniſhed for railing upon good men? One asked 
of him wherefore the Lacedemomans wore their hair long of their heads,and ſuffered likewiſerheic 
beards to grow hde ; unto whom he anſwered : Becaule a mans own proper ornament is of all 0- 
ther cthefaireit, and colterh lealt, A cerrain Arhenian being in communication with him, caſt our 
this word : All you L a.edemonians (Nicander)loveyour eaſe well, and are idle: You lay true in- 
deed (quoth he) but we bule not ourſelves as youdo inevery trifling marter, 

Pam hoidas, being ſent in emba flge into Afs.:, was ſhewed by the people ofthole parts a certaine 
Rrong Ciry well tortified with high and goodly walls: Now by the gods (quoch he)my friends, 
this ſeems to beatrim Cloilter ro mue up women in, Inthe School of Academy the Philoſophers 
diiconr{ed and diſputed as touching many good themes, and after they had made anend, they ſaid 
unto him : Now good Sir O Panthoidas,how like you theſe diſcourſes? What ſhould I chink ofchem 
eiſe (quoth he) bur that they are goodly and henelt inſhew, bur ſurely proficablethey are nor, nor 
edifie at all, ſo long as your ſelves do nor live accordingy. 

Panſanias the ſon of Cl:ombrotys, when the inhabitants of the Iſle Delos were at debace, and plea- 
ded for the propriety of the laid Ile againſt the Achenians, alledging tor themſelves that by an old 
law (time our of mind} oblerved among them, there might none of their women bear children 
withinthe ſaid Iſland, nor any of their dead be buricd ther: : How then (quorh he) canthis Ifle 
be yours, if none of you were ever born or buriedthere ? When certainexiled perſons from Athens 
ſollicited him to lead his Army againſt the Athenians, and forcoproyoke him rather thereto, ſaid : 
That they were the only men who hifſedand whiſtled at the naming of him, when he was declared 
victor inthe lolemnity of the Olympick games : But what chink you (quoth he)will they do when 
we have wrought them ſome ſhrewd curn, fince they ſick not co hiſſeac us being their benefaors? 
Another agked of him, wherefare the Lacedemonians had enfravchized the Poer Tyrtexs their De- 
nizen ? Becauſe (quoth he ) we never would be thought to have a ſtranger or alien our leader and 
governour, There was a very weak and feeble man ofbody, who nevertheleſle ſeemed very earneſt 
and inſtant co make war upon the enemies. and togivethem bactel both on ſea and land : Will you 
(quorh he) {{rip your ſeife our of your cloarhs, that we may ſee what agoodly man of perſon you are, 
to move and perſwade us for to fight ? Some there: were who feeing the ſpoylsthat were takenfrom 
the dead bodies of the Barbariafs after they wereſlainin the field, marvelled much ar theic ſump- 


ritys 


tuou: and coltly cloaths : Ir had been berrer (quorh he) chat themſelves had been of more valour, 


2nd their habiliments of leſſe value, After the victory which the Greeks wan of the Perſians be- 
fore the Cicy Plates, he commanded thoſe about him to ſerve him-up_ to the-tabie that ſupper 
which the Perſians had provided for themſelves, which being wonderfulexcefſive and ſuperfluous: 
Now Par-die (quoth he ) the Perfians are great gourmanders and greedy gluttons, who having: 
5 oreat ſtore of viands come hither among us, for to eat up our browne bread and courſe 
isker. | | 
Pauſ:nias the ſon of Phfonar, unto one who asked him, whyit was not lawful in their country 
to alter any of their ancient Statutes, made this anſwer ; Becauſe Laws ought ro bemifirefſesotmeny 
and not men maſters of the Laws, , Beingexiled from Sparta, and making his abode within the Ci>; 
7 egea, he highly praiſed the Lacedemonians ; one of the ſtanders by ſaid unto him : And why. 
then taied not you at Sparta, if there be ſo good men there ? why 1 ſay, fled you from thence? Be-' 
cauſe (on he) Phyſitjans do not uſe to keep where folk be found and whole, bur where they are 
ſick and diſeaſed, One came to him and ſaid : How ſhall we. be ablero defeat and conquer-the 
Thracians ? Marry (quoth he) if we chuſethe valianteſt man for our Capcain.- A ceirain Phyſician, 
adviſed and looked upon him very wiſtly, and after he had wellconlidered his perſon,ſaid: Thou 
aileſt nothing, neither is there any evil in thee :-Ithipk ſo Tooth he) becauſe I-uſe none. of thy 
counſel and phyfick, His friends reproved him for (peaking ill of a pk-yſician, of whom he had no 
proof nor CA pag and at whoſe hands he had received no harm: True indeed (quoth heYI have: 
made no trial of him ; for if I had, ſurely I ſhould nor have been a lives-manat this day, When a 


Phyfician ſaid unto him:You are now become old Sir: Thou faylt truch(quoth he) becauſe I have rior? = 


entertained thee for tro miniſter phyſick untome, He was went alſoto. tay: That- he was the: beft 
Phykcian,who would not ler his patierns rot above ground, burdiſpatch chem at once;and fend them 
quickly ro their graves, | | 
Pedarets, when one ſaid unto him: There is agreat number of our enemies: Then (quoth he) 
ſhall we win greater honour.for kill we may the more of chem. Seeing one who by nacure was ve- 
ry daſtard and coward, howbeit. commended otherwiſe by his tellow Citizens far his mrs. | 
mildneſs:I would not have men (quoth he)prailed for being like women,nor women for reſembling 
men, unleis peradventure a woman be driven upon ſome occaſion of extremity co play the man.Ha- 
ving the repulle upon a time,when he ſhould have been choſen into the counſel ofthe three hundred, 
wh h was the moſt honourable degree of Stare in all the City, he: departed from the afſembly all 
Jocund,metry and ſmiling;and whentheEp+ ori called him back again,and demanded of __ « 
K k aughe 
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laughed ? Becauſe(quoth he)I joy inthe behalte of rhe City, tharir harh in it three hundred bex. 
rec and more ſufhcient Citizens then my ſelfe. 

Pi:ſtarcus the ſon of Leonidas, when one enquired of him the cauſe why they carried nor the 
denomination of their families from the names of their firſt Kings,bur of the latter?Becauſe (quoth 

* 5ome read he) choſein the old time * choſe rather to be Leaders then Kings ; bur their ſucceſſors nor, There 

compeil:d of WasA CEFtain Advocate at thebar, whoinpleading for his Client, was tull of his jelts and frumps, 

nec: 0 neverceafing toſcoff and move laughter: My friend (quoth he unto him) do you nor conſider and 

o: kugs  Tegard. that in ſeeming tomake others for tolaugh, you will cauſe your ſelfe ro be ridiculous anda 
laughing ſtock ? even as thoſe who by wreſtling oft become good wreltlers ? Report there wag 
madeunto him one day ot acertain foul tongued fellow,who uted toflander andback-bire allmen, 
and yet ipake all good of him : I wonder much (quoth he) if no man rold him that 1was dead; 
for turely he cannot for his lifeafford any man living one good word, 

Pliſtonax theion of Pawſanas , when a certain Athenian Orator called the Lacedemonians, un- 
lettered and ignorancperſons : Thou ſayeſt true (quoth he) for we alone of all other Greeks, are 
the men who have learned no naughtineſle of you, 

Polydorus the ſon of Alchamenes, ſaid unto one who ordinarily did nothing elſe but menace his 
enemies : Doeſt thou not perceive how thon ſpendeſt the moſt part of thy revenge in theſe threats ? 
He led upona time the _ from Lacedemon againlt the Ciry of Meſſene 3 and one demanded of 
him, whether his heart would ſerve to fight againſt brethren ? No (quorh he) bur 1 can find inmine 
heart ro march into that inheritance which is not yet ſet ont and parted bylots, The Argives, after 
the diicomfiture of their three hundred men who torght againſt 1o many of the Lacedemonians, 
were defeated a (econd time, all in a ranged bartel ; by ma whereof, the allies and confederates 
of the Lacedemonians were earneſt with Polydorssnot to letſlip ſo good an opportunity, burro fol- 
low the train of viRory, and rogodireAly to the oppugnation of their City walls, andrto win it 
by force ; which hemight effe& right eafily, confidering rhat all rhe men were killed up inthe field, 
and-none but memes feſ alive within, to defend the City 3 unto whom he anfwered: I am well 
appayed, and take this for my great honour and glory, that Thave vanquiſhed mine enemies in bat- 
rel, fighting oneven hand ſo many toſo many 3 bur being ro determine rhe quarrel by dint of ſword 
for our confines only, and having exploited thar, to proceed forward, and cover toaflault and win 
their Ciry, I hold ir nor to be juſt and equal ; for come Iam to recover thoſe lands of onrs which 
they occupied, and not to ſeize upon their home-(alles, Being demanded why the Lacedemoni- 
ans expoſed themſelves ſo manfully'to the hazzard of war ? Ir is (quoth he) becauſe they have lear- 
ned to reverence, and notro'fear their Rulers and Caprains, 

Polycratidas being ſent with others, in Embaſſagero the Lieutenants of the King of Perſ6a, when 
they demanded of him and the reſt, whether they'were come of their own proper motion, or ſent 
by commiſhon from the State ? If we ſpeed of thart(quorh he) which we demand;then are we come 
in the behalfe of the Common-weale ; but if we mifſe., we come of our own heads. 

; Phabidas immediately before the batrel of L-#res, when ſome gave our. and ſaid: This day will 
rry by ſhew who is a good man; Snch aday (quoth he) is much worth indeed, it it be able to ſhew 
a good man, - F.q9 

Sow, as It is reported (being upon a timeſ{raightly beſieged by the Clirorians, in a yur which 
was very rough and without water) made offer to render into their hands all choſe Lands which he 
had conquered from rthem,'in caſe that he and all his company might drink at a certain fountain 
which was neerathand: the Clitorians accorded therero, and this covenant was concluded and 
confirmed by Oath berween them :{o he aſſembled all his men together, and declared unro them; 
Tharit there were any amongſt them would abſtein from drink; he would refgn vp into his hards 
all his ſoveraign power and royalty ; but there was not one of all his rroop who could contein and 
forbdear, ſo exceedingthirſty they were all ; bnt every man drunk heartily, himſeife only excepted, 
who went laſt downto the iprivg, where he did nothing elſe but cool and beſprinkle his body with- 
out; in the preſence of his very enemies,nor taking one drop inwardly ; by which evafion,he would 
not afterwards yeeld vp the foreſaid lands, bur alledged that the had not all drank, 

Telecrus,when' one came unto him and ſaid ; That his own father eavehim always hard words; 
made him this anſwer ; Surely, if there were not cauſeto uſe fach ſpeeches, he would never ſpeak 
ſo. ' His brother alſo was diſcontented, and au 030v in this wiſe ; The Citizens do nor bear me 
ſuch favour and kindneſle as they ſhey in yourbehalfe; notwithſtanding we are che ſons of one 
farher and'mother ; bur they miſuſe. me moſt ' injuriquſly: The reaſon 18 (quoth he) becauſe you 
know nothow ro pur up a wrong as I'do, Being demanded why the cuſtome was in their country, 
that young men ſhould riſe vpfromtheir places where they were ſet, and do reverence unto their 
elders: It 1s (quoth he) tothis end, that in doing this honour unto thoſe, who nothing belo 
unto:themn; they might learn ſo much the mote to honour their Parents, Unto another thar asked 
=_ - w_ wealth he was, ard how much goods he had ? he anſwered : Ihave no morethen 
wi ce, 

Charillus being asked rhequeſtion why Lycurgu had given them ſo few laws?Becauſe (quoth he) 
theythave no need at all of many laws who ſpeak bur licrle. Another demanded of him the cauſe, why 
at 'Sparrathey ſuffered ro goforth inco publick place, virgins with their faces open, but wives v4t- 


led and covered ;- For that (quorth he) maidens might find them our husbandsco be wedded _ 
| at 
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and wives keepthoſe whom they have marriedalready, One ofthe flaves (called Ilotes) behaved 
himſelfe upona time over boldly and malapertly with him ; unto whom he ſaid: Were 1 not angry, 
I would kill thee at my foor, One asked him what kind of government he efteemed bet > Even 
that (quoth he) wherein moſt men, in managing of publick atfairs wichour quarrels and ſedition, 
frivea vie whoſhall be moſt vertuous. And unto another who would needs know thereaſon,why 
at Sparta the images and ſtatues of the gods were made in armour ? he ſhaped this anſwer : Torhe 
end that the reproaches which are falined upon men torcowardize, might not take hold of them ; 
alſo that young men ſhould never withour their arms make theirprayers unco the gods, 

The Samiens had lent certainembaſſadours unto Sp.r:a, who atter audience given, were very 
long and ſomewhar tedious in their Orations ; but when they had found the way tomake an end, 
The Lords of Sparta madethem this anſwer ; The beginning of your ſpeech we have forgotten, and 
we conceived not the reſt becauſe the beginning was our of our remembrance, The Thebihts upon 
atime had conteſted bravely, and contradicted them (tourly in certain points in queltion, into 
whom they anſwered thus : Either lefle hearts, or more puifſance, There was one asked a Lacede- 
monian upon a time why he let his beard grow lo long; Becauſe (quorh he} whenſoever 1 ſee my 
hoary and gray hairs, I might be put 1n mind todo nothing unbeſceming chem, When another high- 
ly praiſed certain menfor moſt valiant ; a Lacedemonian heard him and ſaid: Oh, fuch were ſome- 
time at Great Troy, Another of them hearing ic ſpoken, that incerrain Cities nien wete forced to 
drink after ſupper: And do they not (quoth he) compel them alſoro ear? The Poet Pindarxs in 
one of his Canticles nameth the City of Athexs the prop of Greece : Then will Greece quickly come 
tumbling down (quoth aLaconian) itt bear bur upon {o ſleight a pitiar, Another behe'd a painted 
table, wherein was the portraCture of the Lacedemonians, how they were killed by the Athenians, 
and when one that Rood by (aid : Now ſurely theſe Athenians be valiant men: Yea marty (quoth 
he) in a pi&ure, There was one ſeemedto take pleaſure in hearing cerrainapprobrious and flande- 
rous words untruely given out againſt a Laconian, and to beleeve the {ame ; but the party thus 
miſuſed ſaid: Ceaſe to lend yourear again me, Another, when he was puniſhed, went crying: If 
I have done amiſle ic was againlt my wiil : Why then (antwered a Laconian) let ic be againtt thy 
will alſo that thou art puniſhed: Another ſeeing men going torth of the Country, fer at their eaſe 
within Coaches : (God forbid (quoth he) that 1 ſhould fit there where I cannor riſe upto do my 
duty to him that iselderthen my ſelfe, Certain Chians there were, who being come to ſeethe Ci- 
ty of Sparta, chanced to be well whittled and ſtark drunk, who after ſupper went to ſee alſo the 
conhiftory ofthe Ephori, where they caſt up their gorges, yea, and that which moreis, both vomited 
and diſcharged their guts, even upon thevery chairs where the Ephori were wontto fit:the morroyw 
after, the Lacedemomians made great ſearch, and diligent enquiry ar the firſt, who they were thar 
thus had plaid the ſlovensand bealts, and namely, whether they wereany of their own City or no: 
but whenthey underſtood that they were theſe firangers and travellers from Chis, they made open 

roclamation with ſound of Trumpet ; that they gave the Chians leave thus filthily ro abuſe them- 
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elves. Another Laconian ſeeivg hard Almonds told ar the double price: What (quoth he) are | 


ſtones ſo geaſonhere ? Another having plucked all the feathers off from a Nightingale, and ſeeing 
whart alittle body it had: Surely (quoth he) thouarrt all voice and nothing elle, There was likewite 
a Lacedemonian, who ſeeing the Cynick Philoſopher D:ogezes in the midi of winter when it was ex- 
tream cold, embracing and clipping a brazen flatue very devourly, asked him if hechiiled nor for 
cold ? and when the other anſwered, No; Why then (quoth he) what great matter do you? A 
certain Laconian reproached upon a time one bornin Metapontinm, ſaying; They were all cowards 
and falſe-hearted like women: If itbe {o (quoth the Metapontine) how 1s it that\we ho'd ſo much 
of other mens lands as we do? Why then(replied the Laconian)l fee that you are not cowards only, 
but unjuſt alſo, A traveller being come to Spartaforto ſee the City, Rood vpright a long whilevp- 
on one toot only, and ſaid unto a Laconian, -I do not think chou can{tfand(o long of one leg as 1 
do ; Not Iindeed (quoth the other)bur thereis notagooſe bur can do as much, There was one 
vaunted greatly what a Rhetorician he was, and namely, that he was able ro perſywade what he 
would ; now wow and Pollux 1 (wear (quoth a Laconian)rhere never was, nor never will be any 
Art indeed without verity,A certain Argive boaſted much;thar there were in their citymany graves 
and Tombs of the Lacedemonians: And contrariwiſe (quoth a Laconian)rhere is not among us one 
Sepulcher of the Argives ; giving him thus much to underſtand, that the Lacedemonians had ma- 
ny times entted with a puiſlant Army into the Countrey of Argos, butthe Argives nerer into the 
Territory of Sparta, ALaconian being eaken priſoner in War (whenhe ſhould be ſold 1h port 
lale, as the Crier began with a loud voice to pronounce: Who will buy a Laconian, who) pvt 
his hand tothe Criers mouth and ſaid: Cry for Gods ſake who will buy a priſoner ? One ofthoſe 
mercenary Souldiers whom King Lyſmachus waged, being demanded of him this queſtion 3 Art 
thou one oftheſe Lacedemonian Ilots > Why think you (quoth the other) that a Lacedemonian 
will deigne to come and ſerve for foure Obols by the day > After that the Thebans had defeated 
the Lacedemonians at the battel of Leuwres. they invaded the Country of Laconia, fo farre 25to 
the very River Exrotas; and one of them in boaſting and glorious manner, begin to ſay; And 
where be now theſebrave Laconians ? what is become of them ? a Laconian who 'was a Caprive 
among them, freight-wayes made this anſwer ; They are no where now indeed, for if they were, 
you would never have come thus far as youdo, At what time as the Athenians delivered vp their 
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own City into the hands of the Lacedemonians, for to be at rheirdiſcretion, they requeſted that xx 
leattwiſe they would leave them the Ifle Samos : unto whom the Laconians made this an{wer:When 
you are not maſlers of your own,do you demand that which 1s other mens # hereupon aroſe the 
common proverb throughout all Greece : 
Who canrot that which was his own ſave, 
The Iſt: of Samos wenld yet fain have. ; 
The Lacedemonians forced upon a time a cettain City, and won itbyaflanlt ; which the Ephor; be. 
Ing advertiled of, ſaid thus : Now 1-the exerciſe of our young men Clean gone, now ſhall they have 
no more concutrents to keep thein occupied, When one of their Kings made promiſe unto them for 
to raze another City ard dcliroy i: utterly(1f they ſo would) which oftentimes before had pur thoſe 
of Laced:mon to much trouble 5 the ſaid Ephori would not permit him, ſaying thus unto him ; Do 
not demoliſh and take away quite the wherſtone that giveth an edge to the hearts of our youth, 
The ſame Ephor: would never allow that there ſhould be any profeſſed Maſters, to reach their young 
men for to wreſtle and exerci'e other feats of aEtivity : To this end (ſay they) that there might be 
jealouſie and emulation 2mong them, not inartificial light, bur in force 2nd vertue, And there- 
fore when one demanded of L1ſind-r, how Charon had in wreliling overcome him, and laid him 
along on theplaine ground: Even by flight and cunning (queth he) and nor by pure rengrh, 
Phil:p King of Macedonia , betore he made entry into their Countrey, wrote unto them to this 
effect: Whether they had rather that heentred asa Friend, or as an Enemy: unto whom they re- 
turned this anſwer; Neither one northe uvther, When they had ſent an Embaſſadourto Deme- 
tri the Sonne of Antigonns . hav ingintelligence that the ſaid Embaſſadonr in parley with him, 
etſoones gave him the name of Kirg . they condemned him to paya fine when hee was returned 
home , notwithſtanding that he brought as a preſent and gratuity from the aid Demetrins, in 
time oſextream famine, a certaine meaivre of Corne called Medin:nxs, for every pollrhroughour 
the whole City, Ir happened that a lewd and wicked man delivered in acertain conſultation 
rery good Counſel : this advice of his they approved right well, howbeir receive it they would 
notcomming out ofhismouth , but cauſed it ro be pronounced by another, who was known to 
be a man of good life, Two brethrenrthere were ar variance, and in ſute of Jaw together; the 
Ephorilet a good fine upon their Fathers head, forthar he negle&ed his ſons, and ſuftered them 
co maintaine quarrel and debare one 2gainlt another, A certaine Muſician who was a ſtranger 
and a traveller , they likewiſe condemned to-pay a ſumme ofmoney , for thathe fruck the firings 
of his Harp with his fingers. Two boyes fought rogether, and one gave the othera morral wound 
with a ſickle or reaping hook 3 and when the boy that was hvre lay at the point of death, and was 
ready to yield up the ghoſt.other companions of his promiſed to be revenged tor his dearh,and co kil 
the other , who thus deadly had wounded him: Do not ſo 1 beſeech you' (quorth he) as you love 
the Gods , for that were injuliice 3 anderen Imy ſelfe had done as much tor him, if Thad been 
ought, andcovld have ravght him firſt, There was another young lad, unto whom cerraine 
mates and tellows of his (in that ſeaſon wherein young lads were permitred freely to filech what- 
ſoever they cond handſomely come by , bur iagjonds it was a ſhameful] and intamons thing for 
them to be ſurprized and taken in the manner) brought a young, Cub of little Fox to keep alive, 
which they hadfolen : rhoſe who had loſt rhe {aid Cub came to make ſearch ; now had this lad 
hidden it cloſe under his cloathes, and the unhappy beaſt being angred, gnawed and bit him in 
rhe flank, as far as to his very bowels, which he endured reſojurely, and never quetched at it, for 
fear he ſhould be diſcover'd : but after all others were gone and the ſearch paſt, when his compa- 
nionsſavy what a ſhrewd turn the curſt cub had dore him ; they chid him for it, ſaying, That it 
had been tar better ro have brought forth the Cub and ſhewed him) ratherthen ro hide him rhus 
with danger ofdeath : Nay 1 wis (quoth he) for I had ratherdie with all the dolorous torments in 
theworld, then for to fave my life ſhametuliyto be dereted ſo, for want of a good hearr, "Some 
there were who encountered certaine Laconians upon the way in the Country, nnto whom they 
laid: Happyare you that can come now this way, for the theeves are but newly gone from hence: 
Nay forſooth (by god ar; weſwear) we areneverthe happier therefore ; bur they rather, be- 
cau'e they arenot fallen into our hands. One demanded of a Laconian upon a time, what he knew 
and was skilful in 2 Marry iothis, to be free, A young lid of Sparta being raken priſoner by King 
Antigonus, and ſo'd among other Capiives, obeyed him who had boughr him in all rhings that 
he thought meet for to bedoneby a freeman; bur when he commanded ro bring him an Urinal 
or Chamber-pot to piſſe in; he would not endure that indignity, bur ſaid: Fetch it your ſelfe 
tor me, Tam noſervant for you in ſuch miniſteries: now when his Maſter urged him thereto 
and prefled hard upon him , he ran up to. the ridge, or roof of the houſe, and ſaid; You ſball 
ſcewhat an oneyou bave bought ; and with that caſt himſelfe down with his head forward, and 
brake his own neck, Another there was to be fold; and when the party who was about him, 
{aid thus ; Wilt thon be goad and profitable if T do buy thee ?_ Yea. that I will (quoth he) though 
you never buy me, Anotherthere was likewiſe upon ſale in open market, and when the Crier 
proclaimed aloud : Here is aſ]ave, who buyes him, who?” A ſhame take thee (quorh he) covldtb 
not thou ſay, a Captive or Priſoner, bvr a flare, -A Laconian had for the badge or enſign of his 
Bncklera Fiie painted and the ſame no bigger then oneis naturally ; whereupon {ome mocked him 
:nd faid: Th:t he had made choice of this enſign becauſe he would not beknown by ic : Nay "_ 
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(quoth he) 1did it, becaufe I would be the berter marked : for I mean to approach mine enemies 

ſo neer, that they may ſee how great orlittle my cogniſanceis, Another there was,who when there 

was tendered unto him at the end of a Banquer, the Harprto play upon according tothe cuſtome of 

Greece, refuſed irand ſaid: The Lacomans have nor yer learned to play the fools, One asked a Spar- 

ran once, if the way that ledto Sparta, were ſate or no ? buthe aniwered thus: Even accordine as a 

man doth go downthicher: tor *they who gothither as Lyons, be hardly entreated and rue their * Otherwiſe 

comming: but Hares we hunt trom under the ſhade of cheir borroughs, In wreflling ic chanced that pay LESS 

a Laconian was caught hoid on by theneck, and notwithſtanding that he firove what he couldto A but 

make the other leave his hold; yer he forced him and made him (toop groveling downward tothe hune in their 

oround:the Laconian iceing himlelte feeble in the reins of the back, and atthepoint robe laidalong, harborroughs 
it the others arm who heid him io hard, whereupon he began tocry : What thou Lacomian,doeſt 

chou bire like women ? No (quoth he) bur Ibireas Lyons uſe todo, A certain Laconian who was 

maimed and lame of hisleg went to warfare, whereupon ſome mocked him ; bat he ſaid untorthem: 

It is not for thoie to go into the wars whoare good ot footmanſhip, andcan run away apace ; bur. 

ſach as are able ro make good their ground and keep well their rank, AnotherLaconian being hor 

thorow the body with an arrow, when he was atthe point to yeeld up his vital breath, faid thus: 

Ir never grieves me toloſemy life, but to die by the hand of an effeminare archer, before Icame to 

hand-firoaks,that is it that troublerh me, Another being come to an Hoſtelry, or Inneto bel 

in, gave his hoſt that kept the Inne, a piece of fleſh co drefle for his ſupper; bur he called for cheeſe 

border and oyl: And whatneedsthat (quoth the Laconian) if I bad theele, do you think chat L 

would deſire to have any viands more? Another hearing the Merchant named Lampss, born in X- 

gira, highly praiſed and eſteemed happy, torthat he was exceeding rich, and had many great ſhips 


oing at ſea ; Inever (quoth he) make reckoning, otthatifgli which hangerh by ropes and cords. 
Rocher likewiſe anſwered unto one who ſaid unto Ts ou lyeſt penal ing wt why no 
(quoch'he) we are free, as for others that happen ro ſpeak untruths, they are well puni r It 
and cry out, alas, There was a Laconian who laboured hard ro make a dead. ſtand upright 
upon his feet ; bur when he ſaw thar he covld por, hrips his ſero effe&t, do what he could: 
Now by J-piter (quoth he) there wanteth ſomewhar that hoaldbe within, Tywnichus the Laco- 
nian, when his ſon Thraſybulus was ſlaininthe war, took his death very well,andlike a man,where- 
vpon was this Epigram made : =" Fe yp 
Thy body was upon theſhield 
* Thcahbala brought _ ..... 
All breathleſſe to the armed troop, 
from place where thou hadſt fought : 
Seven deadly wounds at Argroes hagds -. 
thoudidſt recerve in A _— 
And on the foregart of thy corps, | t 
thou ſh:wedſt them all in fight, | - 
Thy Father old Six Tynnichos 
it took with blood beraid, . . , 
And putting it in funeral Wea 5: 
with good.cheer thus he ſaid: 
Let cowards weep and waile thy death 1 
but I thy Father kind, ES 
Will ſhed notears,; nor ſemblance make 
of ſad and grieved mind: * 
Bat thee intery (my ſon) as doth 
beſeem thy Fathers child, 
And as atrue Laconiin, 
| who lov. s to dit in field, | 
The Maſter of the bains where A/ci+54desthe Athenian was wont to bath and waſh himſelfe, pou- 
red great tore of water upon his body more then ordinarily upon others 3 a Laconian being then by 
ſaid: Ir \cemerh that be 1s nor clean and neat, burchar he is exceeding foule and filthy, hat hee 
beſtoweth to much water upon him, When King Philip of Macedeiviiaentred with a main Army ins; 
to Laconia. at what time as it was thought all rhe Lacedemoniang were killed up. and deadzhe ſaid. 
unto one of the Spartans: O poor Laconians, what will you do now ? what elſe (quorh theLaco- 
pian) bur die yaliantly like men ; for wealone of all other Greeks have been taughe co live free and 
not to ſerve in hondage under any others, After that King Ag was vanquiſhed, Amtiparer the King 
demanded of rhe Lacedemonians for hoſtages, fifty children of theirs Ereocles. one of the Ephors 
for thetime being recurned this an/wer: That he would nordeliver into his hands any eftheir chil- 
dren,for fearthey wouldlearn ill manners and lewd conditions 3 torthat they ſhould not be broughe 
up and nurtnred in the diſcipline of their own conntry, and wanting it wo 9 not proveſo 
much as good Citizens 3 but it he wouid.he ſo content, he ſhould recerve for pledges women or oid 
men twi eas many, And when hemenaced hereupon and ſaid : That he would work him all the 
deſpite thar poſſihly he conld ; they anſwered all with one accord: If thou _— upon us thoſe 7 
conditions which are more oriey ous then death, we ſhall die with ſa much the berter will, One old 
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defirons to ſeerthe combars at the Olympick games; conldnor ger a room co fir in, but pa 

pron mavy places, and no man would make him room, bnt fell ro laugh and make good _ 
him, uncil he came at length ro that quatter ofthe whole Theater, whereas the Lacedemoniang 
wete ſet ; andchereall rhe Children, ” and many of the men roſe up unto him, and offered him 
cheir place: all the whole aſſembly of the Greeks obſerved well this behaviour of theirs, and 
with great applauſe and clapping of hands, approved and praiſedthe ſame; thenthe good old F. 
ther 

Shaking his head with hairs all gray, 

His beard alſo as hoare as they, LY 
2nd weeping withal: Ah, God —_—_— he) what a world is this; chat Greeks ſhould all of 
then know wellenongh whar is good and honeſt ; but the Lacedemonians onely practice it ? Some 
write. that the ſame hapned in Athens alſo, at the feſtivalſolemnity called Parathenea;where thoſe 
of Articaplayed miock-holidey; and made themſelves merry with a poor old man, who they ſee- 
med to call utito them (as itwere) to give him a place among them ; bur aker he was cometo 
them, tio room he could have with them, but was well mocked and framped for his labour : how. 
beit, when he had paſled aloyg by all che reſt, ar length he came to a place where certain Embaſſz- 
dours of Lacedemor were ſet, and they madehim room, and ſer him among them ; che people there 
affembled, taking great pleaſure toſee rhis aR, clapped their hands aloud, with grear acclamation, 
in token that they approvedit ; rhen one of the Spartans, who there was: By the rwo twin-gods 


A cerrait Spattan having raken an Adulteret j with his 
t neceſſity harh driven chee ro this ? Another hayi 


the courages of young 
mento war, Another having very bad and eifeaſed eyes, wonld | oro warfare: and when 
others ſaid unto him : Wilt thou go indeed in that caſe as thon art in? what deed thinkeft thouro 


and went to_Xerxes King of Per/7a, offering themſelves to ſuffer chat pain and puniſhment, which 
; mn ofthe Oracle of the gods, for killing choſe He- 


cher hired ot bortowed fair bedding, coverings and carpets, received him very ſtately; burthis La- 
cotian mounting up to his beds, trumped and Ramped the fair and rich coverlers under his feet, Yay- 
ing withal : Ibeſhrew theſe fine beds and rrim furniture, for they were the canſe rhar JE I 
had not ſo much as a tat to lienpon, when I ſhould ſleep and cake my reft, Anather of chem, being 
arrived at the Ciry of Athe»,and ſeeing there the Achenians going up and downthe City, ſome cry- 
ing ſalt-fiſtro ſell; others fleſh and ſachlike viands ; ſome like Pnblicans, -firring at che teceit of 
one, orher profeſſing the trade ofkeeping brothel-houſes, and exerciſing many ſuch vile and 
baſe occupations, nothing at all fon! and diſhoneſt : after he was terurned home inco his 
owhcountrey, when his neighbours and fellow Citizens asked him, whatnews at Athens, and how 
allthivzs Rood there; Paſſing well (quorh he and ir is thebefſt place thar ever 1 came in (which 
he ſpakeby way of mockety and derifion) evety _ there 18good and honeſt; giving them to 
vadetftand, thar all means of gain ahd lucre, were held lawful and honeft at Athens, and nothing 
there Was coumed villanous'and diſhoneſt, Another Laconian being azked aqueſtion, _ 
: red; 
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red ; No: and whenthe party who moved the queſiien ſaid : Thou lyeft ; the Laconian replied 
again, and ſaid ; See What 3 fool thou art, to ask methat which thon knoweft well enough thy 
ſelfe, Certain Laconians were ſent upon a time, Embaſladours to Lygdamis the Tyrant, who pus 
them off from day to day,and bafled with them fo,as he gave them no audience; atthelaft, it was 
cold chem, that ar all times he was weak and 1! at eaſe, and not incaſe to be conferred with : the 
Embaſſadours thereupon ſaid unto him who brought this word unto them : Tell him from us.thar 
weare not come to wreſile, butto parle only with him, Acertain Prieſt inducted a Laconian 
into the orders and ceremonies of ſome holy Religion ; but before that he would fully receive and 
admit him, he demanded of him what was the molt grievous fin that ever he committed, and 
which lay heavieſt upon his conſcience ? The gods know that belt (quorth the Laconian:) bur when 
the Prielt preſſed hard upon him, and was very umporrunate, proteftingthat there was no remedy, 
but he mult needs utter and confeſle it : Unto whom (quoth the Laconian) muſt I cell it, unto-you, 
or to the God whom you ſerve ? Unto God (quoththe other: ) Why then turr-you behind mee 
(quoth he) or retire abide our of hearing: Another Laconian chanced in the fight to go over 2 
Church-yard by a Tomb or Monument, and imagined that he faw a ſpirix Randing before him 3 
whereupon he advanced forward direAly upon it with his javelin 3 and as he ranfull upon it, and 
as hethought, firuck chorow it, he ſaid withall : Whither fliet thou from me, ghoſt thar thon arr, 
now twice dead ? Another having vowed to fling himſelfe headiong from the high Promontory 
Lucas, down into the Sea,mount up the cop thereof, but when he ſaw what an uge downfal it 
was, he gently came down again onhus feet : now when one twitred and reproached him therefore: 
1 wilt not (quoth he) that this vow of mine hag need of another greater then it, Another Laconi- 
anthere was, who ina barrel and hor medly, being tully minded to kill his enemy who was under 
him,and to that purpoſe had lifred up his {word back,to give him a deadly wound;ſo foon as ever he 
heard the trumper ſound the retreat, preſently ſtayed his hand,and would no more follow his Aroak: 
now when one asked him,why he {lew not his enemy whom he had in his hands ? Becauſe (quoth 
he) itis berter to obey a Captain,then to kilan enemy, There yas a Laconian took the foil in wreft- 
ling at the Olympick games 3 and when one cried aloud: Thy concurrent is better then thou,Laco- 
nian: Berter(quoth he)noc ſo, but indeed he canskill berter then I of ſupplanting and ripping. 
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He manner and cuſtome was at Lacedenoon, that when they entred into their pnblick Halls 
where they took theirmeats and meals together ; the eldeſt man of the whole com 
: ſhould ſhew the doors unto every one as they came, and ſayuncothem: Ar theſe doores 
| there goeth nor forth ſo much as one word, The moſt exquitte diſh among them was a 
meſſe of broth, which they called Black pottage ; inſomuch as when that was upto the ra- 
ble, the elder folk would not care for any fleſh meats, bur leave all the ſamefor the younger ſorr, 
And (as it isreported) Deysthe Tyrant of Sicily, for this m—_— borght a Cookfrom Laced- 
and commanded him to make him fuch portage, and ſpare for no coft; bur after he hadalirtle eaſt 
thereof, he found it. ſo bad that he caſt up all thathe had taken of it: bur his Cook ſaid unto him: 
Sir, if you would find the goodnefle of this broth, you muſt be exerciſed firſt afterthe Lacedemoni- 
an manner, all naked, and be well waſhed in the River Exrotas, Now after the Laconians have car 
and drunk ſoberly at theſe oxdinaries, they returnhometo their houſes without torch, or any light 
before them ; for it is not lawful tor any man ar Lacedemonr, to go either from thence, orio any 
place elſe with alight carried before him inthe night ; becaule they ſhould be accnſtomed ro 
their way, andgo confidently withour fear, all nighe long in the dark withont anylight ar all, To 
write and read they learnedfor neceſſity only 3 as for all other forraign Sciences and Literature they 
baniſhed them quite out of their coaſts, like as they did all rangers and aliens; andin very truth 
their whole tudy wasto learn how to obey their ſuperiours, to endure patiently all travels, ro van» 
quiſh 1n fight, or to die forit ip the place, All the year long they went in one fingle gaberdine with- 
out coat ar all under it ; and ordinarily they were foul and ullied, as thoſe who uſed not the 
ſtouphs and bains, nor yer annointed x dane”. for the moſt part, Their boies and young men 
commonly ſlept together in onedorrer, by bands and rrovps, upon pallets and courſe beds, which 
they themſelves gathered, breaking and tearing withtheir own hands without any edged toole;the 
heads of canes and reeds which grew along the banks of the River Exrotas ; andin winter time they 
ſtrewed and mingled amo; a certain kind of Thiſfle-down, which they call Loos ; forth 
are of opinion. thar ſuch tuff hath inir(I wor norwhat) which dorh hear them, It was lawful : 
permitted among rhem to love young boies fortheir good minds and verruous natures;but to abuſt 
their perſons wantonly and felh) , was repured a moſt infamous thing, asif ſach were lovers of the 
dy and not of the mind ; in ſuch ſort, as whoſoever was accuſed and atraint thereof,became noted 
with infamy ,and ſhame followed him whereſoever he went allhis lifetime, The cufteme was that 
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elder folk when and whereſoever they met with younger, ſhould demand whither and whereabour 
they went? yeaand check and chide them, if they were to ſeek of a good aniwer, or if the went 
about co deviſe colourable excuſes : and whoſoever he was that did not reprove him thardid a fauk 
in his preſence. incurred theſame reprehenſion and blame as he did who tranſgrefled ; yea and if 
hechated and ſhewed himſelfe diſcomtented, when he was reproved, he ſutained reproach,dilorace 
and diſ:redut thereby, 1f peradventure one were ſurpriſed and taken tardy in ſome fault ; he mug 
be >rovght to a certain Altar within the City, and there forced ro go round abour it ſinging a ſong, 
made ofpurpolefor his own reproote, and containing naught elle, bur the blame and accuſation 
of himſeife, Moreover, young tolk were not only to honour their own Fathers, and to be obedi.. 
ent vnto them 3 but alſo to ſhe reverence unto all other elder perſons ; namely, in yeelding them 
thebater hand, in turning out of their way whenthey meerthem, and giving them the wall, in 
rig up trom their ſeats before them when they came in place, andin ſanding ſill when they pal. 
ſed by: and therefore every man hada certain hand of government, and diſpoſe, not only (as in 0. 
ther Cities) over their ownchildren, their proper ſervants and goods 3 bur alſo they had a regard of 
their neighbours children, ſervants and gocds, as well asif they had beentheir own: they made uſe 
alſo of them as of things common,to the end. that to each one every thing might be (as it were) his 
own inpropriety. Whereupon, it it tortuned thar a child having been chaſtiſed by another man, 
went to complain thereof to his own Father; it was a ſhame forthe ſaid Father, if hegave him 
not his payment again: for by the ordinary courſe of diſcipline in that country, they were aſſured, 
that their neighbours would impoſe nothing upon their children, but that which was good and 
honelt, Young lads were uled to filtch and tteal whatſoever they could come by, fortheir food 
and "iQuals ; yea and they learned from their very infancy, to forelay and lie prettily in ambuſh for 
to {orpriſe thoſe who wereaſleep, and ſtood not well upon their guards: bur ſay that one were 
taken in the manner when he ſealeth ; this was his puniſhment, namely, to be whipped and to 
faſt from meat : expreſly therefore and of very purpoſe they were allowed very little toeat, to the end 
that they might be driven upon very extream neceſſity ro make ſhifts and expoſe themſelves venty- 
rouſlyinto any danger, yea and to deviſe alwayes ſome cunning caſt or other ro ſteal more cleanly: 
bur generallythe reaſon and effe& of this their (trait diet was,thatthey ſhould long before accuſtome 
their bodies never to be full, but able to endure hunger ; for thatindeed they were of opinion, that 
they ſhould be the meerer for ſouldiery, if they could rake pains and travel withour food : yea and 
that it wasagood means to be morecontinent, ſober and thrifty, it they were taught and innred to 
continue a long time with ſmall coſt and expenſe: to be brief, perſwaded they were ; That to ab- 
Rain eating of fleſh or fiſh drefſedinthe kitchin, or to feed ſavourly of bread, or any other viands 
chat came next to hand. made mens bodies more healrhy, and cauſed them ro burniſh and grow up; 
for that che natural ſpirits not preſſed nor over-charged with a great quantity of meat,and {o by that 
means not kept and depreſſed downward, bur diſperſed and ſpread in largenefle and breadth, gave 
liberty for the bodiesro ſhoot up, wax tall, and perſonable ; yea and made them more taire and 
teauriful ; forthatthe habitudes and complexions which be (lender, lank and empty, are more ob- 
ſequent unto that natural vertue and faculty which giveth form and faſhion to the limbs ; whereas 
thoſe who be corpulent, groſle, full, andgiven to much feeding,by reaſon of weight and heavineſſe 
reſiſt the ſame. They ſer their minds alſoro compoſe and make proper ditries and ballads, yea, and 
no leſſe (tudious are they to ling the ſame;having alwayes in theſe their compoſitions, acertain prick 
or ſting (as it were) to (tir up and proyoke their courage and ſtomach, to enſpire alſo into the hearts 
of the hearers a conſiderate reſolution, and an ardent zeal and affeftionto do ſome brave deed : 
the dirties were plain, ſimple, and without all affe&ation; containing in manner nothing elſe, but 
the praiſes of thoſe who had lived vertuouſly, and died valiantly in the Wars for the defence of 
Sparta, as being, of all others moſt happy 3 as alſo the blame and reproach of ſuch as for cowardiſe 
and faint heart were aſraid to die, whom they accounted to live. a wretched and miſerablelife, 
Moreover they ood much upon promiſes of future proweſle, or vaunteries of preſent valonr, accor- 
ding to the diverhty of their ages who chanted the (aid ſongs ; toralways intheir ſolemn and 
like feaſts, three quiers or dances there were: one of allfolk, and the focebunthen of their Canticle 
was this ; 
Thetime was when we gallant were, 
Youthful and hardy, void of fear. 
Next to it came in placea Dance of men in their beſt age and full frength, who anſwered themin 
this wiſe : ; 
But we are come to proof; and now at beſt; 
| Try who that liſt, to fip ht we are now preft, 
And a third fol lowed after of Children, who chaunted thus : 
| And we one day ſhall be both tall and ſtrong, 
Sur paſſing far, if that we live ſo long. 
Now their very notes and tunes to the meaſures and numbers whereto they danced and marched 
in barte| againſt their enemies after the ſound of the flute. were appropriate and fitted to incite their 
hearts to valour, confident (ecuricy, and contempt of death: for Lycxrgws did Rudy and endeavour 
to jointhe exerciſe and practiſe of milicary diſcipline with the pleaſure of muſick, to the end, that 
war-like and vehement metions being mingled and delayed with ſweet melody, might be remperes 
| ? wit 
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with a dele&able accord and harmony ; and therefore in barcels before the charge and firſt ſhock of 
the conflict, their King was wont to lacrifice unto the Muſes, for this intent ; that the ſonldiers in 
fightmight bave the grace to perform ſome glorious and memorable exploits, But if any man paſſed 
one point beyond thisan-1enemuhick, they would notendure him, inſomuch as the F phori ſet a 
fine upon the head of Terpander (though otherwiſe he lov ed antiquity well enough, 2nd was the 
belt harper in his time, yea and took zreateli delight to praiſe the heroick a&ts of the renowned 
worthies in times palt) ayvd more then that; chey hung up his harp upona ſake ar polt, onely be- 
cauiehe had ſet to 1t one firing more then ordinary, whereby he might vary his voice the berrer 
with more lundry notes ;tor they allowed no longs nor ſonnets, bur ſuch as were plain and fimple ; 
and when Timothews at the hirlt Carneia played upon the Harp for to winthe prize;one of the Ephors 
raking a skein or knife in his hand ,asked him, on whether (de, above ot beneath, he would rather 
have him tocuta tio the [trings which were more then le\ en, Moreover, Lycxr9 tookirom them 
all vain and ſuperſtitious tearas touching ſepulchres.permitting them to bury their dead within the 
City, and to reartheir Monuments ard Tombs round about rhe Temples ot their gods: he cut oft. 
likewiſe all pollucions of mortuaries, and would nor give themleaveto encerre any thinz with the 
Corps, bur only to enwrapthe ſame within a winding ſheer of red cloath, rogerthet with Olive 
leaves ſttrewed among, and the ſame indifterenclyro all bodies, no more to one then another ; ſem- 
blably he put down all Lp and ſuperſ.riptions upon graves, rniefſe it were for ſuch as loſt 
cheirlives in bartel; forbidding all mourning and doleful lamentations, Furthermore it was un- 
lawful for them to make voyages intoltrange Countries, for fear they ſhould learn forraign faſhi- 
ons, and uncivil manners, ſavouring of no good bringing vp; and forthe ſame realon, Lycurgus ba- 
niſhed aliens our of the City, leſt it they ſhould thirher retort, by realon of their confluence, they 
might reach and (hew the Citizens their vices, And as for Citizens born, if any of them would nor 
ſuffer their Childrento be brought up accordingto the dilcipline and inſtitution of the Ciry, they 
might not enjoy the rights and priviledges of iree burgeſſie. Some ſay alſo that Ly:urgus ordained ; 
Ifa very alien would yeeld to the obſervation of his dilcip.ine, and be ranged under thepolicy of 
the State, he might enjoy one of thoſe portions which from the beginning was ſer our and appoin- 
red ; but he was not allowed toſellthe ſame, The manner and cuſtome was in Lacedemon, to make 
uſe of their neighbours ſervants, even as wellas of their own, whenſoever they had any bufineſle, or 
occaſion toemploythem ; as alſo to make bold with theic Horſes and Honnds, unlefle the Owners 
themſelves and Maſters had preſent need of chem, Inthe countrey alſo and terricory of La-oma, if 
they ftood in need of any thing that wasin their neighbours houſe, they would go boldly and ask 
no leave, to their cupbeords, preſles, coffers, and ſuch places where the thing was, make no more 
ado bur open them, take out and carry away whatſoever they thought good, fo he made faſt and 
ſhur againthe room out of which they had taken ought. To warfare they went in red liveries, both 
for that they _ this colour more decent for a man, as alſo becaule ir reſembled blood, ir. 
{truck the greater fear intothoſe who were nor uled thereto; befides,there wasgood uſe and profir 
thereof in this reſpect, thar if any of them happened to be wounded; the enemy could nor ſo per- 
ceive it, becaulethat colour looked fo like unto blood. Whenloever they had vanquiſhed their 
enemies by ſome tratagem thattheir Captains uſed, their manner was toſacrifice an Ox unto Mars; 
bur if they gora viRory by fine force and open manhood, theyſacrificed a Cock, by which meanes, 
chey accuſtomed their ix to be not only valiant, but allo politick watriours, Among other pray- 
ers thatthey madeunto the gods,this was ever one: That they might have the power anderace to 
bear wrongs: bur the ſum ofall their ſupplications-was this : That the gods would vouthſafe them 
honour for well doing, and no more. They worſhipped the goddefle Venus in her compleat armor, 
and made all the images of their gods,as well female asmale, with lancesand javelins in their Hands, 
as n they all had military and marrial vertue in them, Alſothey uted this ſaying as a common pro- 
verb, 


Call upon fortune in each enterpriſe, 
: With hand ſtretcht forth, not ctherwiſe, 

As it they would ſay, that we ought,when we invocate thegods;to enterpriſe ſoniewhar onrſelres; 
and lay our hands to work, or elſe not rocall upon them, They uled to let their children lee the 
Ilotes when they were drunk, to keep them by their example from drinking much wine, They never 
knocked and rapped at their neighbours doors, but Rood without, and called aloud to thoſe with- 
10, The curry-combs that they occupied werenot of iron;bur of canes and reeds, They never heard 
any Comedies or Tragedies a&ed, becauſe neither in earneſt nor in game they wovld nor hear thoſe 
that any wile contradicted the Laws. When Archilochus the Poet was come to Sparta.they drove 
him our the very ſame hour that he came, for thatthey knew he had made theſe verſes, wherein he 
delivered : Thar ic was berterto fling away weaponsthen to die inthe field: 

A foole heis, who truſting in his ſhield, 

Doth venture l:f: and limb in bloody field: 

As for mine own, I have it flung me fro, 

And l:ft behindin buſhes thick that grow. 
Others tranſlate it thus, 

Some Sai an now, in that my doughty (hield 

Doth take great joy, which flying ont of fi:ld, , 

Though 
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Though full ag airſt my mind, I flang me fro 

And left behind in buſhes thick that grow, 

Although it were right good, yet wonld not [ 

Preſume to fight withit, and ſo to die: 

F arewel my ſhield, though thou be leſt and pone, 

Another day as good I ſhall uy one. 
All their ſacred and holy ceremonies werecommon, as well for their daughters astheir ſons, The 
E phori condemned one Siraph1das,to pay a ſum of money,for that heſuftered himſelte to rake wrons 
and abuleat many mens hands, They cauſed one to be put ro death for playing the Hypocrite, and 
wearing tackcloth like a publick penitent, for thatthe 1aid ſackcloth was purtled with a border of 
purple, They rebuked and checkeda p_ man as he came from the went «wry of exerciſe, for 
rhat he frequented it till, knowing ashe did the way to Pyrex, where was held the aflerably of the 
States of Greece, They chated ourof the City a Rhetorician named Cephiſophon, becauſe he made 
his boaſt 3 Thar he could ſpeak if it were a whole day of any Theam propoſedunto him; for th 
laid 3 Thar ſpeech ought to be proportionableto the tubject matrer. Their Children would endure 
ro be laſhed and whipped all the day long. yea, and many times evento death, upon the Altar of 
Diana, firnamed Orthia; taking joy and pleaſure therein, iriving a vie for the victory who could 
hold out longeſt ; and look who was able to abide moſt beating,he was beſt efleemed, and carried 
away the greateſt praiſe: this ſtrife and emulation amongrthem was called the Whippado ; and once 
every year they obſerved ſuch an exerciſe, Bur one of the beſt and moſt commendable and bleſſed 
things that Lycxrgus provided tor his Citizens ; was the plenty and abundance that they had of 
reſt and leiſore: for they were not allowed at all ro meddle with any mechanical art; and ro traf- 
fick and negotiate painfully for to gather and heap up goods. was in no wiſe permitted ; for he had 
ſo wrought,that riches among them wasneither honoured nor defired, The Ilotes were they that 
plovghed and tilled their ground tor them, yeelding them as much as in old time was ſet down and 
ordained; andexecrable they efteemedir to exatt more of any of them, to the end that thoſe llotes 
for the ſweetneſle of gaine which they found thereby. might terve them more willingly, and them- 
ſelves covetto have no more then the old rate, Forbidden likewiſe were the Lacedemoniansto he 
mariners, or to fight atſea ; yet atterwards for all tharzthey fought naval bartels, and became Lords 
of the Sea ; howbeit they ſoon gave that over, when they once {aw that themanners and behavior 
of their Citizens were thereby corrupted and depraved: bo they changed afterwards againe, and 
were mutable, as wellin this as in all other things: for the firſt that gathered and hoarded up mo- 
ney for the Lacedemonians, were condemned rodeath, by reaſon that there was an ancient Oracle, 
which delivered this anſyer unto Alcamenesand Theopompus, two of their Kings, 

Avarice one day (whoever lives to ſet ) 
Of Sparta City will the ruine bee, 

And yet Lyſander after he had won the City of Athens,broughtinto Spar aa great maſſe of Gold and 
Silver, which the Citizens received willingly, and did great honour unto the man himſelfe for his 
good ſervice, True it is, that ſo long as the City of Sparta obſerved the Laws of Lycurgus, and kept 
the Oaths which it was {worn by, ſhe was a Paragon, yea, and the Soverajgn of all Greece, ingood 
government and glory for the ſpace of 300, years: bur when they came onceto rranſgreſle the ſaid 
Laws and brake their Oaths, avarice and covetoulneſſe crept in among them by lictle and little, and 
_"__ all their puiſſance and authority decreaſed, yea and their allies and confederares hereup- 
on beganto be ill affefted unto them : and yer being as they were in this declining eftare, atterthar 
King Philip of Macedonia had wonthe barrel at Cheronra when all other Cities ind States of Greece, 
by a general conſent, and with one accord had choſen him the general Captain of all the Greeks, as 
well for Land as Sea, yea, and after him his Son Alexander the Great, upon the deftruRion of rhe 
City Thebes, only the Lacedemonians, notwithſtanding their City lay all open, without any wall 
abour it, and themſelves were brovght to a very ſmall number, by occaſion of their continual wars, 
which had waſted and conſumed them, whereby they were become very teeble, and by conſequence 
more eaſfie to be defeated then ever before, yerfor Ge they had rerained till ſome little reliques of 
the government eſtabliſhed by Lycargws. they would never yeeldto ſerve under rhoſe two mighty 
Monarchs, no nor other Kings of Macedoxiatheir ſucceſſors, neither would they be preſent ar the 
general diets and common aſſemblies of other States, nor contribute any money with the reſt, un- 
till chey having utterly caſt afide and reje&ed the Laws of Lycyrgus, they were held under and yoa- 
ked with thetyranny of their own Citizens ; namely, whenthey retained no part ofthe ancient di- 
ſcipline, whereby they grew like unto other nations, and utterly loſt their old repuration, glory and 
liberty of frank ſpeech, ſo as inthe end they were brought into ſervitude, and even at this day bee 
\ubje&unto the RomanEmpire, as well as other Cities and States of Greece. 
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T he eA pophthegmes, that is to ſay, .he noble Sayings and Anſwers 


of Lacedemonian Dames, 


from the City .4mphipolus came to Sparta, and viſited her; ) demanded of them, whether her 

ſon died like a valiant man, and as became a Spartan; now when they praiſed him exceed- 

ingly, {aying that he was the bravelt man in arms 1n all Lacedemon ; ſhe fd again unto theme: 
My ſon was indeed a Knight of valour and honour (my good friends ; ) bur Laced-m9n hath many 
= yet more valiant then he was- 

Gorgo, the daughter of King Clcomenes, when 4 riſtagoras the Milehan was come to Sp:rta,for to 
ſollicit Cleomenes to make war upon the King of Perf;a,in the defence of the loniansfreedom 3 and 
in conlideration hereof promiſed him a good round ſum of money ; and the more that he contra- 
dicted and denied the motion, the more he till augmenced the ſum of money which he promiſed: 
Father (quoth ſhe) this firanger here will corrupt you, if you ſend him not the ſooner out of your 
houſe. Alſo when her father willed her one day to deliver certain corn unto a man, by way of a re- 
ward and recompence, ſaying withal: For this is he who hath taughe me how ro make wine good: 
How now, good father (quoch ſhe ) ſhall there be more wine hack fill, confidering that they who 
drink thereof become more delicate and lefle valorous > When ſhe ſaw how Ariſtagoras had one 
of his men to put on his ſhooes: Father ( quoth ſhe ) here is a firangerthat hath no hands: 
When ſhe ſaw a forraigner comming toward her who was wont to go ſoftly and Ccelicarely, ſhe 
chcuſt him from her and ſaid: Avauntidielusk as thou arr, and ger thee gone, for thouart nor ſo 
good ofdeed as a woman, 

Gyrtias, when Acrotatus her Nephew or DaughtersSon, (from out of a braule and fray that was 
berween him and other younkers his companions) was _ home with many a wound, inſ& 
much as no man looked for life ; ſeeing his familiar friends, and thoſe ofhis acquaintance, waile and 
take on piteoully : What (quorth ſhe) ler be this weeping and lamentation, tor now hath he ſhew- 
ed of what blood he is deſcended ; neither ought weto cry out and bewaile for the hurts of valiant 
men, but rather ro go about their cure and ſalve them, if haply we may ſave their lives, When a 
meſſenger coming out of Card a, where he ſerved inthe wars, brought news thar the ſaid Acyotars 
was {lain in fight : Why (quoth ſhe) whatelſe ſhould he do, being once gone forth rg war, bur ei- 
ther die himlelk, or elſe kill his enemies? yer had Irather hear, and ic doth me much more good thar 
hedied worthy my ſelfe, worthy his native countrey and progenitors, then that he ſhou'd live as 
long as poſſibly a man could, like a coward, and man of no worth, 

Demetria hearing that her ſonproved a daſtard, and indeed not worthy to be her ſon, ſo ſoon as 
ever he-was returned from the wars, ſhe killed him with her own hands ; whereupon was made this 
Epigram of her: | 


\ Rgilconts the mother of Braſdas ; (after that her ſon was ſlaine, when certain Embaſladours 


By mothers hand was ſlam one Demertrie, 
For that he brake the laws of chivalrie, 

No marvel, ſbe a noble Spartan dame 
Diſclaimed her Son, unworthy of that name, 

Another woman of Lacedemon being given to underſtand, that her ſon had abandoned his rank, 
made him likewiſe away, as unworthy of that countrey wherein he was born, ſaying: Thathe was 
noſon-of hers: Andthereupon this Epigram alſo was compoſed of her: 

A miſchief take thee wicked imp, 
begone 1m dovels name 
Through baleful darkneſſe; Hatred ts 
foo good, and earthly ſhane: 
For coward: ſuch of craven kind 
like hinds are not to drink, 
Nov waſh in fair Eurotas ſtrean 
their bodies, as Tthink, 
Avannt thou cur-dog-whelpto hell, 
thog divels limb mwnmoan'd, 
Hyworthy Sparta ſoile thou art , 
for thee [ never proan'd, 
Another, hearing that her ſon was ſaved and had eſcaped onr of che hands of his enemies, wrote 
thus unto him: There runneth a naughty rumor of thee ; either top the courſe thereof, or elle live 
not, There was another likewiſe, whoſe children had fled out of the barrel, and when they came 
homeumo her, ſhe wekcomed them in this manner : Whither go you running lewd lozels and 
cowardly ſlaves as you are ; think you toenter hither again from whence you frft came?and there- 
with plucked up hercloaths and ſhewed them her bare belly, Alfo another eſpying her ſon new 
returned fromthe Wars. and coming toward her: What news (quoth ſhe) how goeththe world 
with our Country and Common- wealth ? and when he anſwered: We have loſt the held, aud all 
our 
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our men be (lain 3 ſhe took up anearthen por, ler it fly at his head and killed him our righe, ſfay- 
ws : And have they lent theeto bring us thenewes ? There was one brother recounted unto his 
mother what a noble death his brother died, unto whom his mother anſwered : And wert notthon 
aſhamed that thou did{t not accompany him in ſo fair a journey ? Another there was who had 
ſent her ſons (and five they were in number) to the wars, and ſhe ſtood waiting at the towns end 
about the ſuburbs and hamlets neer unto them, for to hearken what was the iflve of the battel: ; 
of the firit man ſhe encountred from the camp, ſhe asked what news, and who had the day; he told 
her that her (ons were lain all five: Thou leud varlet (quoth ſhe) and baſe ſlave as thou art, I gig 
not demand that queſtion of thee 3 but in what ſtate the attairs otthe Common-wealth Rood: The 
victory (quoth he) is ours : Then am I well appayed (faith ſhe) and contented with the lofle of 
my children, Another there was, unto whom as ſhe buried her ton ſlain. in the wats, there-came 
a filly old woman and moaaed her, ſaying : Ah good woman what fortune is this > Why 900d 
(quoth ſhe ? ) by Caſtor and Pollux 1 (wear ; tor I barehim into this world for nothing elle, bur 
that heſhould ſpend his life for Sparta; and loe this is now hapned, A Lady there was of lonia, 
who bare her ſelf very proud of a work in Tapefiry which ſhe her ſelf had made , moſt coftly ang 
curiouſly : but a Lacomandame ſhewed unto her, four children, all very well given and honeltly 
broughtup: Such as thele (quoth ſhe) ought to be the works of aLady ofhonour, and herein 
ſhould a noble woman indeed, make her boatt and vaunt her ſelfe, Another there was, who heard 
news. that a ſon of hers behaved himſelfe not well in a ſtrange country where he was, unto whom 
ſhewrote a letter inthis wiſe: There is blown a bad brute of thee in theſe parts, either proxe ic 
falte or elſe die, I adviſe thee : Certain fugitives, or exiled perſons from Chjes, came to Spartaywho 
accnied Pedarerus, and laid many crimes to his charge; his mother Telextia hearing thereof, ſenc 
for them to come unto her ; at whole mouths when ſhe heard the ſeveral points of their imputz- 
tions; and judging in her ſelfe that he was in fault, and had done great wrongs , ſheſent a letter un- 
to him inthis form: Either do better or arty there ſtill, and never think ro fave thy ſelfe here, 
In like manner another wrote unto her ſon acculed of an heinouscrime, in theſe rerms: My ſonquit 
thy ſelfe of this impuration, or elſe quit thy life, Another accompanying a lame ſon of hers uponthe 
way when he went to bartel, {aid unto him: Son remember every foot that thou Reppelt thy vertue 
and proweſſe, and fightlike aman, Another whole ſon returned our of the field wounded inthe 
foot and complaining unto her ofthe great pain whach he endured:Son (quoth ſhe) if thou would 
remember vertue and valour, thou ſhouldeſt never think of thy paine, A certain Lacedemonian 
chanced ſo grievouſly to be wounded ip a skirmiſh, that he had much adoe to ſtand upon his legs, 
ſo that he was faine ro go with crutches (as it were) upon four feet ; now when he was abaſhedto 
ſee ſome laugh art him for it, his motherſaid : Greater cauſe thou haſt (my ſon) to rejoice forthis 
teſtimony ot thy valour and proweſle, thento be diſmayed at their fond and ſenſeleſſe laughter, 
Another woman when ſhegaveunto her ſon a ſhield, admoniſhed him ro uſe it well, and do his: 
devoir like 2 man, and theſe words ſhe uſed unto him : My ſonne either bring this ſhield home 
again, or let itbring thee dead upon it, Another likewiſe giving a target ro her ſonne when hee 
took his leave of her to go to warre, ſaid nnto him: Thy father keptthis rarger well from time 
rotime ; {-e thou (for thypart) keep it as well, or elſe die withir, Another when her ſonne found 
faulc wich his ſhort ſword, faid unto him: Then fer foot neererto thine enemy, A woman 
hearing that her ſon died valiancly in battel: Nomarvel (quorh ſhe) for he was my ſonne, Con- 
trariwile, another when ſhe hea:d that her ſonne todk him to his heeles, and eſcaped by good 
footmanſhip : He was never (quoth ſhe) a ſonne of mine. But another hearing that her ſon was 
ſain hghring inthe very place where his Captain had ſer him: Remove him then __— ſhe) from 
thence, and let his brother ep into his place, A Lacedemonian woman being in a ſolemn and pub- 
lick proceſſion, with achaplet of lowers upon her head, underſood that her ſonne had won a 
field, but was ſogrievoully wounded, that ready he was to yeeld up his breath ; without purti 
off her chapler of lowers from her head, bur glorying (as it were) 1n theſe newes : Oh my fri 
(quoth ſhe) how much more glorious and honourable is it for a ſouldier todie with victory in bat- 
> then for a Champion to ſurvive after he hath won the prize in the Olympick games, A bro- 
ther reported unto his fifter, how valiant herſon died in battel, unto whom ſhe anſwered again: 
Look how much I joy and take pleaſure ro hear this of him: ſomuchII am diſpleaſed and diſconten- 
red at you, brother, for that you would not beare him company info vertnous a voyage, buttar- 
ry behind him, When one ſent unto aLacedemonian woman to ſollicit and ſound her, whether 
ſhe wou'd conſent umo him, ſhe made this anſwer: Whenl was a maiden, I learned to ob 
my father, and ſo Idid evermore: and whenlI was a wite, I did the like unto my husband ; if 
then that which he demanded of me be honeſt and juſt, ler him acquaint my husband with ir firſt. 
A poor maiden being asked the queſtion what dowry ſhe would bring her husband ? The pudici- 
ty (quoth ſhe) and honeſty of my country, Another Lacedemonian woman being demanded, 
whether ſhe had yet been with her husbard ? Not I (quoth ſhe) bur hee hath been with me. 
Alſo another young woman chanced ſecretly ro be deflowredand to loſe her maiden-head ; now 
when by ſome miſhap ſhefell unto untimely labour, and to flip an oborrive fruit; ſhe endured the 
p2ines and travel thererobelopging ſo patiently, without one cry or groane, that neither her 
fither, nor any one about her, perceived any thing art all that ſhe was delivered ; for ſhame” 
and honeſty fighting together, overcame all che vehemency ofher pains, ALacedemonian m_ 
eing 
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being ſold in the maker for aflave,was asked what ſhe could do ? I canskill (quothſhe) to be true 
and taithfull. Another likewiſe being a captive and demanded the like queſtion, anſwered, that ſhe 
could keep the houſe well, Another kewite when ſhe was asked by one whether ſhe would prove 
oo0d if he bought her,made anſwer thus: Yea that I will, although you never buy me. Laſt otalhs 
Lacedzmonian woman when ſhe was tobe ſold in port-ſale, thecrier demanded of her what ſhe 
had skill in ?anſwered,to befree. Now when he that bought her commanded her todo ſome things 
unbeſceming a free perſon : You will repent (quoth ſhe) that you envied your ſelfe ro fo noble a 
poſlefſion 3 and ſo ſhe killed her ſelfe, 
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The Summary. 


Ertue alwaies deſerveth praiſe whereſorver it is found, but eſpecially when it proceedeth row feeble 
þ * pr oemns s,and thoſe of ſmall ſhew; for by that means the excellency thereof 1s ſomuch better ſeenc: 

owr Author therefore in that regard hath made bere a Collettion of | Hiſtories, relating the nero coy 

nours of many women who have ſhewed manly courage in ſundry dangers; the conſideration whereof, s 

able greatly to move and aff ett the Reader, In the Preface of this diſcourſe after he bad refuted the api= 
nionof Thucydides,who would confine women (45 it were) into a perpetual bermitageyhe proveth by divers 
reaſons that vertue being alwaies the ſelfe-ſame, notwithſtanding that it hath objetts ard ſubjetts diffe- 

rent zit were meere injury and too much iniquity, eitherx0 forget or todeſpiſe thoſe women who for their 14- 

lour kave deſerved,that their name ard example ſhonldcominue ; tothe end that the ſame might be imita:; 

ted as occaſion requireth in many ſorts, not only by other women, but «ſo by the moſf part of men, Which. 
done, he deſcribeth the notable exploits of ſome in generall: andthen he commeth to ſpeake of certaine in 

particular, noting ardobſerving in thens d-vers graces and commendable parts, | but eſpecially an extreame 
hatred of tyranny a:»d ſervitude, an ardent love and affettion toward their countrey, 4 ſingular affeftion to 
their husbands, rare hon:ſty, pudicity, chaſtity j1yned with a generous nature, which bath cauſed them, 
both to enterpriſe and alſo ts execmte heroicke atts,and well d:ſerving that praiſe, which hath been preſerved 
entire for ſuch women, after ſo many yeares untill this day, by the meanes of this preſent hiſtorical frag- 
ment 3 thewhich containeth goed!y inſtruitions for men and women of name and marks, to inducethemto 
governe themſelves inſuch ſort, that in the midſt of the greateſt confuſions they might rake 4 good courage 
and lay their hands tothat which their vocation requireth; and to hold this for certainey that enterpriſes 
lawfull and neceſſary, will ſooner or later have reed if uetothe ſhame and ruine of the wicked, but to the. 
repoſe and quietne(ſe of all p:rſons who deſire.ſeeke, and procurethat which is goed, 
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Am not of Thucydides mind (dame Clea) touching the vertue of women ; for he is of this opini- 
[-: : That ſhe is the beſt and moſt vertuous, of whom there is leaſt ſpeech abroad, as well ro her 
praiſe as her diſpraiſe ; thinking that the name of a woman of honour ought to be ſhur up and 
kept falt within, like as her body,that it never may go forth, Gorgias yet!(me thinks) was more 
reaſonable, who would have the renown and fame, bur nor xr es, vilageof a woman, to be 
known unto men: and it ſeemeth unto me that ir was anexcellent law and cuſtome among the Ro- 
mans,which importeth thus much : That women as well as men, after their death might be honou- 
redpublikely at their funerals, with ſuch praiſes as they had deſerved : and therefore immediately at- 
rer the deceaſe of the moſt vertuous Lady Leontzs, I'diicourſed with you at large upon this matter ; 
which giſcorrle (in my conceit)was not without ſome conſolation founded upon reaſon and Philo- 
ſophy : and now alſo (according to your requeſt at that time )I ſend you in writing the reſt of our 
ſpeech and communication,tending to this point: That the verrue of man and womanis all oneand 
the very ſame; which appeareth bythe proote and teſtimony of many and ſundry examples-drawn our 
of ancient hiſtories.colle&ed by me,nort npon any intention to pleaſethe eare; bur if the nature of 
an example be ſuch, as alwaies, tothe perſwafive power that it hath co prove, there 1s joyned alſo a 
lively vertue to delight, This Treatiſe of mine reje&eth nor the grace oftharpleaſure, which doth 
ſecond and favourile the efficacy of a proofe; neither is it aſhamed to joyne Graces with Muſes ; 
which (as Exripides ſaith)isthe beſt conjunRion in the world, inducing the mind moſt eafily to we 
eare and credit unto goodreaſons, by meanes of the deleQation which ir chere findeth, For it ro 
prove. that it is all one art to paint and drayy to the life men and women, I ſhouldproduce and 
bring forth ſuch pictures of women as Apelles, Zerxir, or Nicomachw bave left behind them ; 
hath any man reaſon to find favlt and to charge me, thatI aime and intend to delight the eye and 
contentthe mind, ratherthan to verfie my aferrins? I ſuppoſe that no man will/odo: ſembla» 
biy, if otherwileto ſhew, that thearr of Poerry,or skillto __— in verſe, all things whatſoever, 
. W 
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is the Game in women and men,and nothing different one from the other, I ſhould'confer the Odes 
and veries of Sappho with thoſe:of Anacreon; or the Oracles penned by the Sybi#es with thoſe 
which are ſet dowthby Bacchzs 3 is there any man tharcould juitly blame fuch a demonliratian, for 
charit dcaweth the hearerro beleeve with fore plealure and content ? No man ( I] trow ) would 
everſo ſay: and yet there wete no better way to know either the reſemblan-e, or the difteretke in 
the verrne of mari and woman, than in comparing hves with lives, and deeds withdeeds: as if we 
ſhould lay rogerher'the works of ſome noble icience, and conh:derthem one by another ; even ſo 
likewiſe. to tee whether the magniticence of Queen Semramw hath a'l one forme and Fgure with 
that of King Seſoſfri: ; and the wiidome of queen Tan :quil with that of King Servizs3 or the | 
magnanimity of Lady Porcia WIE that of Þratus 3 Or of dame Timoclea with that ot Pelop:das 3 
namely, in that quality which 15 mott principall, and wherein heth the chietelt point and force of 
theſe vertues : for vertue admitteth certaine other difterences.as proper and particular colours, ac- 
cording to divers natures, and is in ſome ſort conformable to the manners and conditions of 
thoſe ſubje&s wherein they be, and to the temperatures of their bodies, or to the very nutriments 
and divers diets and fiſhions of their life, For ,{chrll-s was after one lort valiant, and -jax aiter 
another ; the wiidome of #/yſſes was-nort hike unto Neſtors ; meither were Cato and Agehſil ins jult 
alike 3 Irene loved not her husband in that manner as Al-eſt;s ioved hers ; nor Cornel+2 and Olympi- 
a; were alike magnanimous 3 and yertfor ail that, we ſay not. that there be many and divers kinds of 
forritude. ſundry lorts of prudence*and wiſdome nor difterenryu{tices, in cegard of the diffimilitnde 
and variety whit h atiſeth particulariy in each one perſon. ſo as the 1aid pe: uitar differen. es do not 
exclude = one vereue from the proper detinition thereof, A- for {nc h examples as are moſt diul- 
ved and publiſhed abroad (of whi: n I preſume you have alre:dy ſufficient knowledge, and firmely 
remember their hiſtory, by that which you haveread in an.ient books ) I wiilpatle them over ar 
this preſent 3 uniefle hap!y chere be ſome acts worthy of remembrance, which they were ignorant 
of who betore our time have writtenche common hiſtories and \uigar Chronicles, - Bur tor char the 
women inrimes paſt, as well in common 2s particular. have performed many memorable deeds, it 
will not be amiſle in the firit place ro ter down briefly what tome of them have done in ſociety aud 


company together, 
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The Troan Dames, 


'@ thoſe Trojans who eſcaped afrerthe winning and de ructionof Troythe Greatgthe moſt part 
went to ſcek rheir fortune. and by force-of- tempelt (the rather tor thatthey had no ski.linna- 
vigation and were not acquainred with the ſeas) were cati vpon rhe coatt of /r:4y, where putting 
into ſuch bays,ports,and creeks as-they couid meer with inthar + ery piace (whence the river 7 yhris 
diſchargeth ir ſelſe into the ſea) with much ado and great difticuiry they landed, 2nd the men went 
wandring up and down thecountrey,for to fee if they conid i1ghrupon thote that might dire*t them 
in their voyage, and give them ſome light and intelligence of thowe coaſts, Meane while the women 
communed and devited thus among themſelves : That fnce they had beenthemoſt fortunate and 
happy nztion inthe world,ic were better for them to ſertie in any one cercaine place whatioever,than 
fill ro wander: uncertainly npon the teas, ahd ronake that their conntrey and leat of habication, 
fince they were not able to recover that tative ſoi!e which they had lofi: ro which morion atier they 
had all with one accord agreed they \er fire on their ſhips.and the firſt ring-leader inthis aftion was' 
a Lady (by report ) named Roma; which done. they went farther up into the Continentto meet 
with che men aforeſaid, who now by this time were comming apace to the ſeafor to ſuccour their 
ſhips on fre, and fearing their furious anger. they fel! ro embrace and kifſe them very kind'y. ſome 
their husbards, others their kinsfolk and by this means appeaſed their wrach, Hereupon acote that 
cuſtome, which at this day continucth at this day among the Romans, rhat women ſhonid!2lure 
their kinso]ke, and thoſe that be joyned in blovd co them. by kiſſing their lips : for the Trojanmen 
ſeeing (as it ſhould ſeeme) in what neceſſity they food, were well enough content; and withall tin- 
ding the inhabicants of the lea-coaſts contreous and ready to receive andenterraine them friendiy, 
' approved that which the women had done, and ſo remained and dyelt in the ſame part of [aly 
among the Lartines, 


The Dames of PHOCTS, 


He worthy a& of the dames of Phocis,whereof we now meane to make mention,no Hiſtorto- 
gripher of name hath yer recorded and ſer downin writing : howbeit there was never a more 
memorab'e deed of vertue wrought by women, and the !ame teſtified by the great ſacrifices, which 
the Phoczans do celebrate even at thisday near unto the Ciry Hyampolis,and that according to the 
ancient decrees of the countrey,Now is the totall hiſtory cf this whole ation from point to point 
particularly recorded in the lite of D/aphantas 3 as forthat which the ſaid women did, thus ood rhe 

' Caſe, There was an irreconcileable and morrall war between the Thefſalians 2nd tho'e of Phocis. for 
char the Phocians upon a certaine fore-ſer day killed alithe Magiſtrates ard Rulers of the Theſfali- 
ans who exerciſed tyrany inthe Cities of Phocis: and they 2gaive of Theſſaliahad beaten and brui- 
ſed to death rwo hundred and fifty hoſtages of the Phoczans, whom they had incuiody3 and 


afterthar, with all their puifſance entred and invaded their conntrey by the way of the Locrians 3 
having 
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avins before-hand concluded this reſo:ucion in their generall councell, not ro pardon nor ſpare 
ny one that was of age ſuſhcient ro bearearmes, and as for their wives and children, to lead them 
away captives as ſlaves: whereupon Da:phantxs the fon of Bathyllus,one of the three ſoveraigne g0- 
rernours of Phocis, moved and periwaded the Phoczans ( as many as were of yeares to fight ) for 
to co forth and encounter the Theſſalians 3 bur their wives and children, toafſembleall rogether 
unto acertaine place in Phoczs, and environ the whole pourpriſe and precinct thereof with a huge 
quantity of wood and there to let cerraine guards to watch and ward ; whom he gave in charge, 
that ſoloone as ever they heard how their countrey-men were deteared, they ſhould fer the wood on 
fice,and burne all the bodies within the compaſle thereof : which def:gne when all others had ap- 
proved, there was own one man among them ſtood up, and ſaid, Ir were juſt and meet that they 
had che Conſent alſo of the women as touching this matter; and if they wou:d not approve and 
allow of this counſell, ro leave it unexecured, and not to force them thereto: rhis conſulcarion be- 
m9 come to the cares of the ſaid women, they held a copn: ell together apart by themſelves as 
couching this intended a&tion, where otherreſoived to fo.low the advice of Daiphantxe, and that 
with ſo great alacrity and contentment, that they crowned D.y/phart is with a Chapler of lowers, as 
having grven the bett counſel chat could be devited tor Phocrs. Itis reported allo, that their very 
children ate in councell hereabourt by themſelves, and con-luded the {ame : but ir fortuned fo, that 
che Phoczans having given the Theſlalians batrellneare unto a village, called C lerene,in the marches 
or territory of Hyampolis, defeated chem, This reſolution of the Phoczans, was afterwards by rhe 
Greeks named Apoxeathat 1s A deſperate deſigne: and inmemoriall of thefaid victoryall the peo- 
ple of Ph:cis to this day do celebrate in Hyampolis the greatelt and molt folemne fealt rhat they have 
to the honour of Diana, and callit Elaphe! ola, 


The Women of CHIOS, 


He men of Chios inhabited ſometime the Colony Lewconia, upon ſuch an occaſion as this, A 
Gentleman, one of the beſt bouſes in Chios, chanced to contract a marriage: and when the 
bride was to be brought home ro his houſe in a coach, King Hippoclus being a Ceeniliar friend urito 
the bridegroome, and one who was preſent with others at theeipouſals and wedding, aſter he had 
taken his wine well, being ſer upon a merry pin and diſpoſed to make ſporr,leapt up into the Coach 
where the new wedded wife was ; not with any intent to offer violence or villany,bur only ro'dally, 
roy.and make paſtime in 2 merriment.as the manner was at ſuch a feaſt : howbeit the friends of the 
bridegroom took it not ſo, bur fell upon him and killed him outright in the place : upon which mur- 
der there appeared unto thoſe of Chios many evident tokens and lignes of gods ; yea, and 
when they underſtood by the Oracle of Apello, that for to appeaſe their wrath, they ſhould pur all 
thoſe ro death who had murdered Hippoclus; they made anſwer,Thart they all were gui'ty of the fat: 
and when the god Apollo communiedchem, that 1fthey were all tainted with the {aid mutder;rhey 
ſhould all depart out of the City Chros, they ſent away ( as many as either were parties and prifici-' 
pals, or acceſſaries and privy tothe ſaid bloud-ſhed ; yea, and whoſoever approved and praited the 
fa&t,and thoſe were neither few in number.nor men of meane quality and power ) as far as to Lew- 
conia; which City the Chians firſt conquered from the Coroneans, and poſſeſſed by the help of the 
Erythrzans : but afterwards when there was war between the ſaid Chians and the Erythrzans(who 
in thoſe daies were the mightieſt peop'e in all /onia) inſomuch as the Erythrzans came againſt Lew- 
coniaywith a power intending to aflanir it : the Chians being nor able ro refift,grew to make a com- 
pokition 3 in which capitulated it was agreed, that they ſhould quic the City and depart every perſon 
with one coat and caflock only, without raking any thing elſe with them, The women underftan- 
ding of this agreement.gave them foule words,and bitterly reproached them tor being ſo baſe min- 
ded as to lay off their armour, and thus rogo naked thorow the midſt of cheirenemies : but when 
their husbands alleaged that they had ſworn & taken a corporal oath {o to do,they gave them coun- 
ſellin any wiſenort to leave their armes and weapons behind rhem, bur ro ſay, that a javelit was a 
| coat, ard a ſhield the cafſock of a valiant and hardy man. The Chiansperiwaded hereunto ſpake 
boldly ro the Erythrzans to that effect, and ſhewed them their armes, inſomuch as the Etythrzans 
were affraid to lee their reſolute boldneſle, and there was not one of them ſo hardy as to come neare 
torto impeach them, but were very well content that they abandoned the place, and were gone in 
that ſort, Thus you may ſee how thele men having learned of their wives to be couragious and con- 
fident,ſaved their honours and their lives.Long after this,the wives of the Chians archieved another 
act nothing inferiourto this in verrueand proweſſe, Ar what time as Philipthe ſon of Demetrius, 
holding their City beſieged, cauſed this barbarous Edi&, andproud Proclamationto be publiſhed: 
Thar all the Slaves of the City ſhould rebell againſt their Maſters, and come to him : for that he 
would make them all free, and give them liberty to eſpouſe and marty their Miſtreſſes, eventhe 
wives of their former Maſters, The Dames conceived hereof ({o great choler and indignation in 
| their hearts (together with the (laves themſelves, who were provoked likewiſe to anger as well as 
they. and ready to affit their Miſtreſles ) that they trooke heart ro mount upon the walls of the Ci- 
ty, and to catty thither Rones, darts, and allmanner of ſhot, beſeeching their husbands to fight 
luflily and with good courage, and eftſoones admoniſhing and encouraging them to quit them- 
lelves like men, and do their devoir; which they did ſo -7 I both in word and deed, that 
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inthe end they repulſed the enemy, and conſtrained Philp to raiſe his fiege from before the Cir 
without effe&ing his purpoſe, and there was not ſo much as one {lave that reyolred from his Maſter 


unto him, TR 
The Women of A RG OS. 


He exploit of the Argive dames againfi Cleomenes King of Lacedemon, in defence of the Ciry 
C Harder ports they encerpriſed under the conduct & by the perſwaſion of Teleſfillathe Poetreſ; 
is not. leſſe glorious and renowned, than any a&ion that ever was atchieved by a crew of women, 
This dame 7 el:i//a (as the fame goerh) waz deſcended of a noble and tamous houle, howbeir inbo- 
dy ſhewas very weake and ſickly ; by occaſion whereof ſhe ſent our tothe Oraclefor ro know how 
ſhe might recover her health: anſwer was made,that ſhe ſhould ſerve,honour, and worſhip the My- 
ſes: ſhe yeelding obedience to this revelation ofthe god, and giving her ſelte ro learne Poehie, and 
likewiſe vocall mu{ck, and skill inſong, in ſhorttime was delivered from her malady, and became 
moſt renowned and highly eſteemed among women for her Poericall veine, and muficall knowledge 
in this kind - in proceſle of time it fortuned that Cleomenes the King of the Spartans, having ina 
batrell Nlaine a great number indeed of Argives, but nor as ſome tabulous wricers have preciſely ſer 
down (ſeven thouſand,. ſeven hundred, ſeventy and ſeven) advanced directly to the City of Argos, 
hoping to find and ſurpaizethe ſame void of inhabitants: but the women, as many as were of age 
ſufficient ( as it wereby ſome heaienly. and divine iniftinct ) put on a reſolute mind, and anex- 
craordinary courage, to do their beſt for to beat back their enemies thar they ſhould nor enterthe 
City ; and in very truth under the leading of Telefla,they put on armes,tooke weapon in hand, and 
mounting up the walls ftood round the battlements thereof, and environed them on every ſide, 
defending the City right manfully, tothe great wonder and admiration of theenemies : thusthey 
oave Cleomenes the repulſe,with the lofle and carnage of a great number of his men, Yea, and th 
chaſed Democrates another King of Lacedemon out of that City,as Socrates {aith,who had madeen- 
erance before, and ſeiſed that quarter which is called Pamphyliacum: when the City was thus faved 
by the proweſle of theſe women, ordained it was, that as many of themas chanced in this ſervice 
to be ſlaine, ſhould be honourably enterred, upon the great Cauicy or high-way, called Argeia; 
and unto them who remained alive, granted it was tor a perperuall monument and memoriall of 
theirproweſle, to dedicate and conlecrare one ltatuennto ſar, This combate andfight ( as ſome 
have written) was the ſeventh day, or (as others lay) the firit of that month which at Argos in old 
time they called Tetartos, but now Hermews, on which day the 1rgives do celebrate eveninthis 
agea ſolemne ſacrificeandfeaſt, which they call Hybriſtica ( as one would fay ) reproachfull and 
infamous ; wherein the cuſtome is, that women went clad in ſon!diers coats and mantles, but men 
were arrayed and attired in womens petticoats,frocks,and veiis, Now to repleniſh and repesple the 
Ciryagaine, for defauir of men who died inthe wars, they did not ( as writerh ) uſe this pollicy; ro 
marry their ſlaves to their widdows, but they granted free burgeobe of their City, unto the better 
ſort of men who were their neighbours and borderers, and granted unto them forto affiance and 
eſponſe the ſaid widdows: bur it ſhould ſeeme that theſe wives diſdained and delpiſed ( in ſome 
ſort) theſe husbands of theirs, as not comparable to their former ; for they made a Law.chat theſe 
wives ſhould have counterfeit beards ſet to.their chins whenſocver they ſlept and lay with their 


husbands, | 
The Perſian Women, 


7-1 ( having cauſed the Perſians to rebel] againſt King 4ſtyages and the Medes) hapned to be 
iſcomfired and vanquiſhed together, with the Perſians: now when the Perhans fled amaine 

toward the City, and their enemies followed hard at their heeles, ready to enter pell-mell with 
them; the women iſſued our of the gates, met them even before the City and plucking up their 
cloaths before,trom beneath, to their waſte,cried unto them: Whither away,and whither do you 
flie;the moſt beaſtly cowards that ever were ? For run as faſt as you will there 1s no re-entrance 
for you into that place, out of which you came firſt into the world : the Perſians being aſhamedas 
well to ſee ſuch a fight,asto heate thoſe words,blamed and rebuked themſelves; whereupon the 
turned againe,and made head at their enemies, fought freſhly, and pur them to flight: from whic 
time forward there was a Law eſtabliſhed , That whenſoever the King returneth from ſome far 
voyage.and entreth into the City, every woman ſhould receive of him a peece of gold, and that by 
the ordinance of King Cyrus, who firſtenated ir, Bur it is reported, that King Ochws one of his 
ſucceflors (who being bad enough otherwiſe) was the moſt covetous Prince that ever raigned over 
them, turned alwaies out of the way, paſſed beſides the City, and never would come into it afer 
ſuch a journey 3 whereby the women alwates were diſappointed of that gratuity and gift which they 
ought to have had: but King Alexander contrariwiſeentred the City twice, and gave to every wo- 
man with child double ſo much that is to ſay,two ſuch peeces of gold, 
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Efore that the Gaules paſſed over the mountains called 4/pes, and held thar part of /taty which 

now they doiinhabit 3 there aroſe a great diſcord and dangerous ſedition among them, which 
orew in the end to acivill war : but when botharmies Rood embartHiled and arravged, ready-to 
heh, their wives put themſelves 1n rhe very midſt between the arined troupes, rooke the thatrer of 
difference and controverſie intotheir hands,bronghe them ro accord and unity,and judgedthe quar- 
rell with ſuch inditferent equity;and fo to the contentment of both patts; that there enfited 4 won- 
derfull amity, and reciprocall good will, not only fromCity ro Ciry, buralſo dtsWeen hotiſe and 
houſe 3 inſomuch that ever after they continned this-cuftome in all rheir conkiliatas, 'as well of 
war as peace, to take the counſell and advice of their wives ; yea;to compoleat@picihe all debates 
and braules with their neighbours and allies, by che mediation of them: and therefore intharcoms 
poſitionand accord which they made with A-n#b.l, at what time as he paſledthrovehcheir Ciry, 
among other articles this' went for one: Thar in caſe the Ganles complaihed'of 'any wrongs done 
uhto them by che Carthaginians, the Carthasinian Captaines andiGovernour which were'in Spaize 
ſhould be the jadges between them;bur contrariwiſezit the Carthaginians pretended-that the Gaules 


had wronged chem, the Gaule dames ſhould decide the quarrell, 


The Women of ME LOS. | 
He Melians purpoſing to ſeek for another land to inhabit, -more-large and fertile than rheir 
ons choſe for the Capraine and Leader of that rfoupe or Colony which was lent forth; a 
young gentleman of ſingular beauty, named Nymphens but firlftthey hadconfulted with the Ora- 
cle, where they receivedthis anſwer :- That they ſhould take the ſeas and ſaile 5 and looke in what 
place ſoever they happened to loſe their porters and carriers, there they ſhould reft and inhabir: 
now it hapned as they coalted along ( 2riazand were fer aland, their ſhips wereloft ina tempeſt and 
periſhed ; and then the inhabitants of the City Cr5aſſ#in Caria, (were it that they had pity oftheir 
necefſity,or feared their hardineſle and alone? requeſted them ro make their abode with them,and 
anted them a part of their rerricory to hold and occupy: bur afrerwards the Carians ſeeing,thatin 
a ſmall rime the Melians mighrily encreaſed and waxedgreat, they complotted and laid ambuſhes 
for ro murder them all at a certaine ſo/emne feaſt and ſupper which they prepared for them : ' bur 
it fell ont ſo, that a young D:moſell of Caria, named Cophene ( who ſecretly was in love and ena- 
moured upon Nymp/-4us abovetaid, and could nor endure that her love Nymphexs ſhould fo trea- 
cherouſly be murdered ) diſcovered the ſaid plot and intended defigne of her country-men': now 
when the Cryafſians came to callthem to the teaft aboveſaid, Nympheus made them this anſwer, 
Thatthe cuſtome of the Greeks was not togo unto any great ſ1ppers or fealts, unleſle they nad their 
wives with them ; which when the Carians heard, they taid, Bring your wives with you and ſpare 
not, they ſhall be welcome : thns when he had advertited his countrymen the Melians, what 
had paſſed berween him and the Carians, he gave order that they ſhould themſelves come nnar- 
med in their plaine apparell, bur every one of their wives ſhould bring with them askeine or 
dagger under their cloaths.and ſoeach of them fic clote unto her husband : now inthe mid of ſup- 
per, when the ſignal] was givey tothe Carians tor togo inhand with the executionof their defigne, 
te Greeks knew thereby incontinently, that the time was now cometo execute this feat ; and 
then the women all at once opened their boſoms, and their husbands caught the skeines aforeſaid, 
ran upon the barbarous Carians.and maſlacred all inthe place,iniomuch as nor one of them eſcaped 
with life : and thus being Maſters of the Countrey, they razed the City, and buile another, which 
they called New Cryaſſa * Cophene then was married to Nymphens, and won much honour andfavor, 
which ſhe right well had deſerved tor the great good lervice that ſhedid: but in my conceir, the 
principall matter in this whole a&tion,and thar which is moſt ro be commended, was the flence and 
ſecrefie of theſe dames, that being ſomany as they were, there was nor one whoſe hearr fainted in 
the execution of this enterpriſe,nor pertorce and tor feare againſt her will failed 10 her duty, 


The Tuſcane Women, 

Here were in times paſt certaine Tyrrhenians Tuscanes, who ſeized upon the Ifles of Lemnor, 

and Imbyos; yea, andraviſhed certaine Athenian wives ont of Brawron, and begat children of 
them 3 bur afterwards, the Arhenians chaled that generation our of thelaid Iſles, as being mungrels 
and halfe Barbarians,who fortuning to arriveat | cape Or head of Tenarme, did very good ſervice 
under the Spartans in their wars againſt the Ilots : and for this cauſe obtained their treedome and 
burgeoſie in Sparta,. yea, and were allowed totake wives and marry among them 3 only they were 
nor Capable of any office of State or Magiſtracy, nor admitred into the Councel| of the City : 
howbeir, ſuſpe&ed they were in the end, that they conſpired and went about a change and al- 
teration inthe government : whereupon the Spartans apprehended their bodies, and caſt them in 
rm where they kept them very ſtraight, ascloſe priſoners, to ſee it they could convince them 
y tome proofes and undoubred evidence. Meane-while, the wives of theſe priſoners came to 
the goales, and by their earneſt prayers and importunate ſute, wrought ſo with their keepers, that 
they ſuffered them to have we} unto their husbands, only to viſite, ſalure,and ſpeakeunto them : 
they were no ſooner entred in, but they adviſed and perſwaded their husbands with all peed to 
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* put off their owncloaths, and do on their apparell, and ſoto getaway with their faces vailed and 
covered ; which preſently was put in execution, and themſelves remained faſt ſhut up inthe ſaid pri- 
ſo, prepared and reſolnte to abide al the miſeries and tortures that mightbe done unto them : 
thus che goalers let out their husbands,takingthem ro be their wives, No ſooner were they ar liber- 
ty, but immediately they wont and ſeized the mountain T aygeta.& ſollicited withallthe lors to take 
armes and rebell ; which che men of Sparra much fearing, ſent vnto them an herald with a tram 
pet by whole entercourſe they agreed upon theſe articles of compoſition, Imprimis, to deliver 
them their wives, Item, to reſtore unto them their money and alltheir goods, Irem, to furniſh 
chem with ſhips to paſle upon the ſeas forto ſeeke their adventure : and when they had found a 
commodious land, in one place or other, and were provided of a Citie to inhabic ; that they ſhould 
be named and reputed kinstolke to the Lacedzmonians, and a Colony derived and deſcended from 
them, The ſame did the Pelaſgians, who rooke tor their Capraines ip this voyage Pollzs, Adelphus, | 
and Crataidas.all three Lacedzmonians ; for when one part of them aid in the Iſle Melor,the grea- 
ter troupe underthe conduR of Poll; arrived in Candy.attendipg and expeRting ifthoſe fignes which 
had been foretold them by the oracles would happen; for anſwer was giventhem by oracle: Thar 

whenſoever they had loſt theiz anchor and goddeile, then they were at anend of their voyage and 
ſhou'd build them a Ciry: being come theretore unto thedemy Iſland Cherſoreſus, and thar ſhip 
lying at anchor in the harbour ; there hapned in the night a iudden feare and trightamong them 
without any apparant cauſe, ſuch as they call Panique Frights, wherewith being wonderfully troy- 
bled and (cared,they went a ſhipboord without all order, andina rumultuous manner, leaving be- 
hind themfor haſt the image of Dia»s upon the land; which had remained along time amo them, 
and had paſſed by deſcent fromfather ro ſon, and by their foretathers had been firſt brought unto 
them from Erawron unto the Ile Lemnos, and which they carried with them from thence into all 
laces whereſoever they came: after this ſudden fright and tumulr was pa fled, as they ſailed inthe 
pen ſeathey miſſed the ſame Image, and withall Polls aſo was advertiied, that a flouke of an an- 
chor was wanting and loſt; for that when they came to weigh anchor by great force (as common- 
i lyir hapneth in Frick places where it taketh hold ofthc ground among rocks ) it brake and wasleſc 
behind inthebottome of the ſea; whereupon be ſaid that the Oracles were now fulfilled which 
foretold them of theſe hignes, and therewith gave fignall for the whole fleet to tetire back, and ſo 
he entredupon that regionto his own uſe: and after he had in many skirmiſhes vanquiſhed thoſe 
who were up in armes againſt him, he lodged at length in the Giry Lyitus, and wan many more to 
it, Thus you ſee how at this day they call themſelves the kinsfolkeof the Athenians by the mo- 
thers fide 3 but indeed by the father they are a Colony drawn from Lacedemor, 
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The Lycian Womens 


"TT Hat which is teported to have beendonein Lycia, wasa meere fable and tale deviſed of plez- 
ſure,yet nevertheleſle teſtified by a conſtant famethar runnerh very currant, For Amiſedarus(as 
they ſay) whom the Lycians name /ſarus, came from about the marches of Zel-a, a Colcny of the 
Lycians, with a great fleet of tovers and men of war, who'e Captaine or Admirall was one Chi- 
merns ) a famous arch-pirare, a warlike man, but exceeding cruell,lavage, and inhumane) whohad. 
for the badges anden(ignes of his own ſhip,inthe prowa Lion, and at the poope a Dragon: much 
hurt he did upon all the coaſts of Lycia; inſomuch as it was not poſlible either to 1aile upon the 
ſea, or to inhabite the maritime Cities and Townes, neare unto the ſea {ide forhim. This man of 
war or atch-rover, Bellerophontes had {laine who followed him hard in chaſe with his ſwift pinnace 
(Pegaſus ) as he fled,untill he had overtaken him, and withall had chaſed the Amazones our of Ly- 
cia; yet for all this, heonly received no worthy recompence tor his good ſervice, at the. hands of 
Jobates King of Lyciaz but alſo which was worſe,ſuſtained much wrong by him : by occafhon where- 
of Bellerophomtes taking it as a great indignity, wentio ſea againe, where he praied againſt him vn- 
to Neptune, that he wonld cauſe his land to be barren andunfruitſull; which done, he returned 
back againe: bur behold a ſtrange and fearefull ſpeRacle, for the (ea ſwelled and overflowed allthe 
countrey,following him evety where as he went, and covering after him the face of the earth : and 
for that the men of thoſe parts; who did what poſſibly they could to entreat him for ro ſtay this 
Inundation of the ſea, could not obtaine ſo much at his hands, the women rooke up theirperti- 
coats before and went tomeet himgand ſhewed their nakedneſle ; whereupon for very ſhame he re- 
curved backzand the ſea likewiſe (by report) retired with him into the former place.Bur ſome there 
be {who more civilly avoiding the fabuloſity of this rale) ſay : That it was not by prayers andim- 
precations that he drew atter him theſea,bur becanſe that part of Zycia which was mot tertile, be- 
ing low and flat, lay under the levell of the ſea: there was a banke raiſed along the ſea fide which 
kept itin; and Bellerophon cur a breach thorow it, and fo it cameto paſſe that the ſea with great 
violenceentred that way,and drowned the flat part of the countrey ; whereupon the men did what 
they could by way of prayers and intreaty with him, in hope to appeaſe hismood, bur could nor 
prevaile: howbeic, the womenenvironing him round abour by great croups and companies, prel- 
ied him ſo on all des, that he cou'd not tor very ſhame deny them, and {o infavour of them, laid 
down his anger. Others affirme that Chimera was an bigh movnraine, dire&ly oppoſite to theſun 


at noon-tide, which cauſed great refleQtions and reyerberations of the ſun beames, and by conſe- 
quence, 
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quence, ardenc heats in manner of a fire, in the ſaid mountaine, which comming to be ſpread and 
diſperſed over the champion ground, cauſed all the fraits of the earch to dry,fade,and wither away: 
whereof. Belleyrophontes (a man of gteat reach and deep conceir) knowing the cauſe in natute, canſed 
in many places, the ſuperfice of the ſaid rock or mountaine tobe cloven and cur in two, which be- 
fore was moſt ſmooth and even, and by that reaſon conſequently, did fend back the beames of the 
ſun, and cauſed cheexceſfiveheat in the countrey adjoyning: now tor that he was not well confide- 
red and regarded by the inhabitants, according to hisdemerit, in deſpite he meant to be revenged of 
the Lycians ; bur the women wrovghc him ſo,that they allaied his fury. Bur ſurely that cauſe which 
Nymphus alleagerh in his fourth bookas rouching Heraclea, 15 not fabulous nor deviled to delight 
the Reader: for he laith, That this Pellerophontes having killed a wild borethat defiroyed all the 
fruits of theearth,and all other beifis within the Xanthiens countrey,had no recompence theretore; 
whereupon, when he had powred ont grievous imprecationg againitthoſe unchankfull Xanchiens, 
unto Neptwee, he brought ſalt-water all orerthe land, which marred all, and made all become bic- 
rer, untill ſuch tine as he ( being won by the prayers and ſowpplications of the women ) beſoughc 
Neptwie to ler fall his wrath, Loe whereupon the cuſtome aroſe and cominneth ili in the Xanthi- 
ens countrey : That men in all theit affaires negotiatenor inthe name of their fathers, bur of theit 
mothers, and be called after cheir names, 


The Women of SALMATIC A, 


hundred beſieges: but ſo ſoone as Amabal had raiſed his fiege, they repented of this agreement 
c 


which'they h 
cot#; whereupon heretyrned againe for to befiege them afreſh: and ro encourage his ſouldiers 


rooke unto them ſhorr curtelaſſes or skeines, hid them under their cloaths, and ſo went forth roge- 
ther yith their husbands, Whenthey were all out of Town, Annib-! ( having ſer a guard of Mate. 


flight, eſcaped by this meanes away, together in a troupe with their wives; which when Aznibal 
underſtood, he ſer our immediately after them, and ſnrprized thoſe who were left behind ; whiles 


The Mileſian Women, 


T8 Milefian maidens upon a time were ſurprized with a very ſtrong paſſionate fit of a fearetull 
melancholick humcur, without any apparant cauſe that could be.rendred thereof, unlefſe it 
were (as men moſt conjeAured ) that the aire was infeted and empoiſoned, which might cauſe 
chat alienation of the mind,and worke a diſtemperature in their braines, to the overthrow oftheic 
right wits ; for all ona ſudden every one had a great deſire todye, and namely, ina furious rage 
would needs hang themſelves; andintruth many of them fecrerly knit rheir necks inhalers, and 
ſo were firangled: no reaſons and remonſtrances, no teares of father and mother, no periwakions 
and comfortable ſpeeches of thieir friends would ſerve-che tourne; bur look what keepers ſoever 
they had, and how caretully ſoever they looked unrorhem, they could find meanes of evaſion to 
avoid and go beyond all their devices and inventions 3 in fuch ſort, that ic was thought to beſome 
plague and puniſhment ſent fromthe godsabove; and ſuch asno humane proviſioncould remedy, 
until ſuch time as by the advice of a tage and wile Citizen, there went forth a certaine edi, and 
the ſame ena&ed by the countell of the Ciry : That if any one more hapned to hang her ſelfe, ſhe 
ſhould be carried Rarke naked as ever ſhe was botne thotow the marker-place inthe view xn _ 

whole 
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whole world : this proclamation being thus ratified by the Common-councell ofthe Ciry, did nor 
only repreile {or a while, bur alſo ſtaied for altogether, this furious rage of the maidens and their 

 Inordinate dehie to make themlelves away, Thus we may {ce,..thatthe;teare ofdiſhonour, ſhame 
and infamy, is a greatligne and intalible roken ot good natfre and vertue, conſidering that chey 
ſeared neither death nor painc, which are the molt borrible accidents that mencan endure ; how. 
beit they could noxabide the imagination of villany, ſhame, and diſhonour, though it hapned not 
unto them,untill they were dead and gone, nite 


The Women ef C I Os | 


"THe manner and cuſtome yas for che young Virgins of Cio, to goaltogether unto their publike 
»& Temples and Churches, and ſo to paſſe;therime all the long day there, one with another: 
where their lovers who woocd them for matriage, might behold them diſport and dance: andin 
the evening they went home to each of their houles,in order,wherethey waited upon theirfathers 
. and mothers,yea,and the brethren,one of another, evento the very waſhing of. their feer, -Now:it 
- hapned ſometimes that many young men were enamoured - of oneand the tamemaid ; buttheir 
love was ſo modeſt, good and honett, thatſo ſoone as a maiden was athanced and betrothed unto 
one, all the reſt would give over ſure, and fo ceale tomake any more love unto her : Inſum, the 
good order and carriage of theie women of Cio might be known 1n this : thatin the ſpace of ſeven 
hundred years,it was never known nor appeared upon record,thatany wife commirted adultery,nor 
maiden unmarried lolt her virginity, ; «0 


£4 . The Women of P HOCIS, 
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He Tyrants of Phocis,{urprized upon a time and ſeized the City of Delphos;by occafionwher 
F of, the Thebans made thatwat upon them.which was called the Holy war ; at which ke 4 
befell.chat the religious women conlecrated urto Facchus.named Thyades, being beſtraught,and our 
of their right wits, r2n wandring like vagrants. p.and down in the night, and knew not whither, 
untill ere they were aware,they ranunto the City Amwphiſſa, wheze being weary (bnt yet not.come 

again totheir {enles ):they lay. along. in the mid(} of the marketplace. & couched, themſelves ſcatter; 
here and and there to taketheir {leep : the, wives of Amphsſſa being advertiſed hereof, and fearing 
lelt their bodies (hould be abuſed by the ſoujdiers @f the Tyrants(wherof thete lay a Garriſon with 
inthe City,tor that Amphiſſ: was oi the league, & confederate. with the Phoczans)ran all thither 
tothe place, ſtanding round about them with hlance.and not laying one woxd, | and io long as they 
flept troubled them nor; bur to ſoenas they wakened-of themielves,and At. prion up,they took 
the charge of them.gare them meatzand each'of them looked to one ; yea, andatterwards having 
oorten leave of their husbands,. they conveighed and accompagied them in afery, ſo far asto the 
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mountaines and marches of their own territorie, 


VALERIA ad CLOELLA, 


| 87/T. 

@ Jv outragecommitted upon the perſon of ,a Roman Lady,named Lucyetia,and her vertue to- 

gether, werethe caule that T arguinius Superbs ( the ſeventh King of the Romans after Romy» 

lus ) was deprived of his royail eſtate, and driven out of Rome : This dame being married unto a 
gret perionage, deſcended ot rhe bloud royall, was abuſed and forced by one of the ſons of the ſaid 
Kivg 7 arquinz who was entertained and triendly lodged in her houle: by occakon of which villa- 

nous fa& ſhe called all her kinstolke and friends rogether abour her ; unto whom when ſhe had de- 
clared and giventhem to underſtand the ſhametu}l diſhonour that he had done upon her body, ſhe 
Rabbed her ſelfe in the place before them: and Targin the father (for this cauſe being depoſed from 
his Princely dignity, and chaſed our of his Kingdome ) levied many wars againſt the Romans, 

thinking thereby to recover his(tate ; and among the reſt in the end wrought ſoeffectually with 
Porſena King of the Tuscanes, that he perſwaded him to lay fiege to the City of Kowegand to belea- 

gver it with a puillant power : Novw over and befides this hoſtility, the Romans within, were affli- 
Sed alſo and (ore prefied with famine ; but hearing that the ſaid Porſexa was notonly a valiant Cap- 
raine in armes.burt withall a good and righteous Prince, they were willing to make him the indiffe- 
rent umpireard judge beriveen them and Tarquin: but Targuinfanding Htiffe in his own opinion, 
and highly conceited of himſelfe,giving vur alſo, that Porſeza if he continued not a faſt andconſtant 
ally he would nor afrerwardsbe a jult and equall judge : whereupon Poyſenaforiaking him, and lea- 
ving his alliance, capitulated and promiſed to depart in good tearmes of amity and peace with the 
Romans.vpon condition to recover ofthemallthoſe lands which they had occupied 1n Txscanczand 
to have away with him thoſe priſoners whom they had takenin thote wars : now for the better al- 
furance of this compoſtion ſo concluded, there were delivered into his hands as hoftages, ten 
boyes,and as many young maidens ; among whom Valeria the davghrer of Poplicolathe Coniull was 
ore: whichdone, preſently he brake up his campe and diſlodged, yea,and gave over preparation O 
farther war ; nc rivithanding that all the articles of the ſaid capitvlarion were not yet accompliſhed. 


Thele young virgins beſoreſaid,being in his Campe, went down as it wereto bath and waſh _—_ 
(elves, 
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eennto the river fide, which ran a good way from the Campe 3 and by the motion and infiga- 
> of one among therett, named Cloelia ; atter rhey had wreathed the cloaths faſt abour their 
heads 3 they tooke the river which ran with a very firongſireame andiwift current, and by ſwim- 
ming crofle over it,helping one another what they could amid thedeep channell,and ſurging whirl- 
pooles thereof,untill with much rravell they hardly recovered the banke onthe other fide. Some te- 
port.that this damoſell Cloelia, made meanesto getan horſe, mounted his back,and gently by lictle 
and little paſſed overthwart theriver, ſhewing the way unto the reR of herfellows, encouraging, 
yea, and ſupporting them as they {wom on each fide and round abour het: but what the reaſon 1s 
of this their conjecture, I will ſhew anon : when the Romans ſaw that they were gotten overin 
afery, they wondered at their boldnefle and rarevertue ; howbeit they were nothing well pleaſed 
with their returne) neither could they endure to be challenged and reproached : that in fidelityand 
troth, they all ſhould be interiourto oneman, and theretore gave commandemenrt that theſe vir- 
2ins ſhould rerurne from whence they came, and ſent with them a guard to condu&t them 3 bur 
when they were paſſed over theriver 7 ybrz againe, they eſcaped very hardly of being ſurprized by 
in ambnſh that Targ##» had laid for them by the way : as for YVateriathe Conſull Poplicola's daugh- 
er ſhefled ar firſt with three ſervants into rhe Campe of Porſena: and the reſt, Arnw the ſon of 
King Poyſena, who ran preſently to the reſcue, recovered our of the hands of the enemies : now 
when they wereall preſented and brought before the King ; he demanded which of them it was, 
who had encouraged her companions to ſwim over the r1ver, and given them counſell ſo ro do: all 
:he reſt fearing lett the King ſhould do C /2e/ia ſore harme, would nor ſpeake a word ; bur ſhe her 
elfeconteſſed all: Porſena highly eſteeming her valour and vertve, cauted one of the faireſt horſes 
-0 be ferched our of his able, richly rrapped and fer out with cofily furniture, which he beſtowed 
pon her, yea, and that which moreis (tor her ſake, and ro grace her ) curteouſly and kindly dif- 
nifſed all her fellows, and ſent them home, This 1s the gueſle (I fay ) by which Rave rhipke chat 
©loclia paſſed over the river on horſe-back : but others ſay no ; whodeliver the ory thos, That 
he King marvelling at this valour and extraordinary hardinefle, abovethe proportion of that ſex, 
-houghr her worthy ofa preſent, which is wontto be given unto a valiant man at armes and a brave 
warrior : but how ever it was,for a memoriall of this aR there is to be ſeen her ſtatue at this day,to 
wit,a maiden fitting on horſe-backe, and ic Randeth in the ſtreet called 3a ſacra,which ſome ſay,re- 
preſenteth Cloel;a, others Valeria, 


MICC Ar'and MEGISTO, 


A Riſtotimus having uſurped tyranny and violent dominion over the Elians, bearing himſelfe 
much upon the favour and conntenance of King Antigonus, eſtabliſhed the tame 3 bur ſo cruel- 
y and exceſſively he abuſed this power and anthoriry andet him, that in nothing he was collerable 3 
or over and beſides that,he was a man by nature given to violence(by reaſon that he ood in ſome 
ſervile feare, and was glad to pleaſe the guard that he had abour him ofmixr Barbarians, whom he 
had gotten together from divers patts, forthe defence of his flateand perſon) he ſuffered them alſo 
to commit many inſolent parts and cruell outrages upon his ſubjeRs ; and among the reſt, rhatun- 
happy indignity which betel to Philodemnns.,who had a faire damoſell to his daughter,named Micca, 
unto whom one of the Capraines of the ſaid tyrant, named Lxcrws, ſeemed to make court, nor fot 
any true love and hearty affe&ion that he bare unto her,but upon a wanton luſt to abuſe and diſho- 
nour her body: ſo he ſent for this maiden to come and ipeake with him: her parents ſeeing, that 
whether they would or no, conſtrained they ſhould beto ler her go, gave her leave ; bur the damo- 
ſell her ſelfe of a generous ſpirit and magnanimous heart claſped them abour and hung upon them, 
tell down at their feet, and humbly beſought chem, all that ever ſhe could, rather ro kil her out of 
hand, than to ſuffer her thus ſhamefully to be berrayed, and villanoufly to be deſpoiled of - her mai- 


- deuhead : bur for that ſheſtaied longer than was the good liking ofthe foreſaid Lacixe, ( who bur- 


ned all this whiles in luſt, and had withall caken his wine liberally ) he roſe fromthe cable in 
choler, and went himſelfe towatd her : when hecameto the houſe, he found Micca with her head 
upon her fathers knees, and her he commanded to follow him ; which ſhe refaſed rodo ; where- 
upon herent her cloaths from her body, and whipped her Rarke naked ; and ſhe, withont giving 
one word againe,endured for her part with patience and lence all the ſmarr and paine: but her ta- 
ther and mother, ſeeing, that with all their pitious prayers and tender teares, they could not pte- 
vale nor boot anything with this wretch, turned to call and implore the help both of God and 
man,crying witha lond voice: Out upon ſuch injurious indignity and intollerable villany: wheretp- 
on, this barbarous villaine (grown now to be furious and enraged, partly with choler, and inpart 
with drunkennefle ) killed this filly poore girle, even as ſhe couched her face in the very lapand 
boſome of her father : howbeir, for allthis and ſuch like wicked pranksplaied, the tyrant was no- 
thing at a'l moved to pitty and compaſſion, but many Cirizets he murdered, and more he bani- 
ſhed and cauſed to leavetheir counttey ; in ſuch ſorr. that (asthe ſpeech went)no fewer thaneight 
hundred fled to the Erolians, craving ar their hands to make meanesunto the tyrant, chatthey 
might have away their wives and little children alſo, Nor long after, the Tyrant of his own ac+ 
cord cauſed proclamation to be made by ſound of rrumper 3 that as _ women as wete n_ 
©O go unto their husbands, ſhould make them ready and depart, yea, and carry with thert as rr 
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of thei,goods as they would: now when he underſtood, that they all with great joy of this proc. 
mation thus publiſhed,and that they were aſſembled rogether with much contentment of mind, to 
the number of fixe hundred, he commanded that they thould depart, and pur themielves in their 
journey all together on a certaine day by him prefixed, making ſemblant againſt thattime, to pro- 
vide a good convoy for their better ſecurity: whenthe time appointed was come, they flocked 
chick to the gates of the City, having brought with them their crufles and tardles of tu.h goods 
as they meant to haveaway withthem, carrying ſome of their little babes in heir armes, taking 
order tor others for to be brought in waggons ; and ſothey taied there,and attended one anothers 
comming :'bur ſuddenly,many ofthe ſouldiers and.choſe of che ryrants guard,came running toward 
them,and crying aloyd afar off, Stay, Bay : nomwhen they approached ne-re, all the w omenthey 
commanded ro go back againe, but the waines and waggons they tarned together with the horſes 
full uponthem,and drave them animge thorow themidlt of the troupe and throng of the women, 
not ſuffering chemeither to follow, or to ſay or ſuccour their poore little infants, whom they (aw 
to dyebetore their faces : for ſome of them women with falling out of the chariots to the ground, 
others weredeſiroyed and trampled under the horſes feer ; and all this while, theſe peniioners of 
che guard, with loud out-cries and with whipping, drave the women before them, like as they had 
been ſo many ſheepe, and chronged them ſo hard, that one crumbled upon another ; and thus they 
chaſed them, untill ſuch time as they had caſt chem all into priſon: bur all their bag and baggage 
was ſeized upon,and brought unto Ariſtotimus, Now when the menot E/:; were herew ith migh- 
cily offended ; the religious women conſecrated to the ſervice of Bacchus, whom they call the Six- 
reene (carrying in their hands boughs of Olive trees, like ſuppliants, and chaplers of vine bran- 
- Ches abour their heads, which they tooke from the god whom they ſerved ) went to meet with 
Ariſtotimus about the Market-place of the City 3 his ſquires and penſioners abour him for the guard 
of his body, made a lane for chem, and ſeemed (upon ſome reverence ) to give them waythat the 
might come neare: and the women at firlt kept hlence, doing noughr elle bur in moſt humble 
devout manner tender unto him their branches, like ſuppliants: bur alter that the ryrant underſtood 
that it was for the Eliens wives that they came thus to make lupplication, ard namely, that he 
would take ſome commileration of them ; being wroth 2nd diſpleaſed with his guard, he cried out 
upon them for ſuffering the ſaid women to approach ſo neare unto his perſon ; and thereupon 
commanded them to drive ſomezand to beat others,unrill rhey were all chaſed out of the Market- 
place; and more than all this, he condemned theſe religious voraries ina fine of two talents a 
peece. During thele occurrences, there was within the City one of the Burgeſles, named Hellari- 
cus, a man very farſteptinage, who wasthe author of a con'piracy and inſurrection again{t the ry- 
rant ; one that of all others he leaſt diftruſted, and whom he never thought likely co practiſe a- 
oainſt him, both for that he was very aged, and alſo becaule bur a lictle before he had buried rwo of 
his children: and it fortuned at tbe very ſame time, that from e/£0{a the exiles before named paſled 
intothe territory of E1;;,and (eized upon afort called 4mymon, {ituate in a very commodious place 
for to maintaine war; where they received and entertained many other inhabirants of the City, 
. who immediately reſorted thither, and ran apace: upon theſe tydings, the tyrant Ari/fotimus much 
fearing the ſequel] hereof, wentunto their waves in priſon ; and thinking to compaſle his delignes 
better by feare than favour andlove.hecommandedthem to ſend unto their husbands, and to write 
unto them for to abandon their hold and depart out of the countrey , menacing the poore women, 
that if they did not ſo, he would cauſe theirchildrey firſt to bemangled with whips,and ſo killed be- 
fore their face.and then put themſelves alſo to death: all of chem were filent a good while,and not- 
withſtanding he importuned them a long time, and urged them to ſpeakeart once whether they 
would do irorno ? They looked one upon another withour ſaying a word, giving him thereby 
ro underſtand, thatthey Rood inno feare,and were not aſtonied tor all his threats : atthe laſt,one 
of them, named Megifto, wifeto Timeoleon, and a woman whom the reſt regarded and held as their 
captainnefle, as well in reſpe& cf her husbands honour, as her own vertue, deigned not to riſe u 
from her ſeat her ſelfe,nor ſuffered any of thereſt ro ſtand up ; bur fitting ill in her place, chus ſaid, 
If rhou wert a wiſe man thou would(t not dealerhus as thou doſt between women and their huſ- 
bands, bur rather ſend unto them, as to thoſe who have the power and authority over their wives, 
andrto deliver unto them berter ſpeeches than ſuch, whereby rhou haſt deceived us ; now if (being 
vor hope toperſwade them)thou thinkeſt to circumvent and delude chem by the means of us,never 
ooke that thou ſhaltabuſe us any more.northinke that they wi!l be ſo ill adviſed, or ſo bale minded, 
as that for to ſpare their wives and little children they will abandon and loſe the liberty of their 
countrey : for ſurely the lofſe of us will not be to them ſomuch,confidering that they now enjoy us 
nor, as the gaine and benefit, in delivering their countrey and fellow-citizens from ſuch outragions 
cruelty. Whiles Megiſto entertained Ariſtotimus with theſe ſpeeches, he could no longer endure, 
bur commanded her little ſonto be brought before him, for ro murder him before kereyes ; and 
when the penſioners abour the tyrant ſearched tor himamong other little boyes that were play- 
ing and wreſtling together, his mother called unto him by name, ſaying, Come hither to me my 
boy, that thou maie{t be delivered from the cruelty of this tyrant before thou haſt any ſenſe or 
underftanding to know what tyranny is: for a greater griefe 1t would beunto me another day to 
(ee theetor toſervelike a ſlave unworthily, rhan todye” here preſently : hereat Ariſfotimwsrhrough 
1mpatience of furious anger, drew his tword upon the woman her ſelfe, meanipg to runher tho- 
| roOW; 
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row ; but one of hi: familiar friends, named Cy/o» (who made ſemblant ro be true andfaichfullunco 
him, bur hated him ſecrerly in his heart, and indeed was of the complices in that conſpiracy of Hel+ 
lanicus Jlkepped before him,and by his effectuall prayers turned his hand,making remonkrance un- 
to him,that it was no generous and manly deed,but a womaniſh act : neither ſavoured ir of a Prince 
or ſuch a perſonage as knew how to mannage great affaires of Srate, to deale in that ſort, which he 
forced and preſſed fo inſtantly that hardly and with much ado though ic were, Ar:ſtorinus was of 
2 berter mind, berhought himlelfe and went his way.,Now there betell unto him a firange accident, 
which preſaged what milchiefe was toward him ; for abour high noone it was, when being in his 
bed-chamber, and repofing himſelfe with his wife, whiles his dinner was now ready to be lerved 
up thoſe of his houſh old might perceive aneagle ſoaring round over his hon(e ; and ſhe ler fall a big 
ſonedire&ly upon the very place of the roote of theſaid chamber where he lay, as if upon deli- 
berate purpoſe ſhe had aimed and levelled as 1t were {o todo, himſelite hearing the wk rap 
that the ſtone gave upon the houſe top over him head, and witha!l, the outcry beneath of thole 
who beheld the foule, was mightily aftrighted, and demanded what chematrer might be ? when he 
underſtood what it was ; he tent preſently for the wizard or ſ6orhſayer, whom he was wont.to 
pſe in ſuch caſes, and all eroubied and perplexed in ſpirit, asked him what this hgne might preſage? 
The ſoothſayer com'orted him, and willed him to be of good cheare, ſaying unto himiele: That ir 
was Jpier who wakened him,/ and ſhewed how willing he was to affiſt and fuccourhim ; but ug- 
ro other Citizens whom he might truſt,he expounded ir otherwiſe, and afſured them thar it was the 
vengeance of God, which ſpeedily would light upon thetyrants head : whereupon Hellanicwwand 
his adherents were reſolved to deferthe execution of rheir defignes no longer, butro ſeruponthe 
enterpriſethe next morrow : in the night that came berween, Hellanicws as he flepr. dreamed, and 
in that vifion he thought, that one ot his ſons, lare deceaſed, (tood before him, and aid, Farher, 
what meane you to he afſeep, conſidering that once to morrow you mult be Capraine Generall and 
ſoreraigne Governour of this City : Hellanicus wonderfully encouraged by this vihon, Rarted up, 
and went to ſollicice the reſt of hisComplices and companions in the ſaid conſpiracy, By this time 
was Ariſtotimus advertiled that Craterws was comming to aide him with a puiflane Army, and lay 
encamped neare to Olympia ; in the affurance and confidence whereof, he preſencly rooke Cylon 
with him, and went forth without any guard about his perſon : Helanicws ſeeing the opportunity 
now offered, and taking the vantage thereof, gave not the fignall and watchword which was a- 
eed upon, with thoſe who firſt were to ſet to the execution of their intended enterprize; but 
firerchipg forth borh his hands with a loud voice cried out: Now, now, my Maſters and valianc 
men, what tay you for? Can you defire a fairer theater to ſhew your valour in, thanto fight furthe 
defence of your liberty, inthe very heart ot your native Conntrey ? Ar which words Cylon drew bis 
ſword firſt,and (mote one otthem that followed and accompanied Ariftotinmns ; but Thraſebulus and 
Lan pis came afront,and ran upon the tyrant himſelfe, who preventing the venue of their (troke,fled 
for refuge and ſanAuary intothe temple of Jupiter, where they flew him our-right, and drew his 
dead corps into the Market-place ; and then afſembled all the Citizens thicher for co reco er their 
freedome : but many of the people could not prevent the women 3 fortheyranour with rhe firlt in 
oreat alacrity, weeping and crying out for very joy, and environing their husbands round abour, 
crowned them, and ſer chaplets of flowers upon their heads : thenrhe multitude of the common 
eople ſer upon the tyrants houſe, and affaulted it; his wife having ſhur her ſeife within bercham- 
#64 there hung ber ſelfe, and whereas ſhe had rwo daughters, virgins as yer, bur inthe prime and 
flower of their yeares, ready for marriage ; thoſe they tooke, and by force haled them our of che 
houſe,with tull intent ro kill chem; inthe end afrerthey had abuſed their bodies firſt,and then per- 
petrated all the viilany ad ſhame they could deviſe unto them ; which no doubt they would have 
put inexecution, but that Megiſto, with other honeſt matrons of the City, oppoſed themielvesand 
came between, whocried aloud unto them ; thatinſo doing they ſhould commir anindignity un- 
beſceming them, rhe mae that now being inthe very rraine and high-way of recgveringtheir 
liberty,for to live from henceforth in a popular government, they ſhould perpetrare as violent out- 
rages, as the moſt bloudy and cruel] ryrancs are uſed to commit : the people ingood reſpe&and re- 
verence to the honour and authority of this vertuous and honeſt dame, who ſpake hermind ſo frank- 
ly unto them with teares guſhing our of hereyes, were reclaimed and adviſed to offer no abuſe nor 
villany unto their perſons ; but to put untotheir ſword what death they would dye? and whenthey 
had brought them both back againe intothe houle,and intimated unto them, that there was no 0- 
ther remedy bur dye they muſi,and rhat preſently ; theelder of therwaine, named Myro, untied her 
oirdle from about her wake, and with a running nooſe did ic abour her own neck inmannerof an 
halter ; then kiſſing and embracing her younger liſter, ſhe praied her to marke what ſhe did. and ac- 
cording to. herexample ro dothereafter: To the end (quoth ſhe) that we may nor die baſely, nn- 
worthy the place from whence we are come and delcended : bur rhe younger deſired againe, that 
ſhe might dye firſt, caught hold of the girdle and ſnatched it from her 3 then the elder, Well 6ſter 
(quoth ſhe) I never yerrefuſed ro do any thing that you delired at my hands ; and even now con- 
rent I amto do ſo much for you as to endvre and faffer that which will be more grievous unto me 
thandeath it ſelfe.namely ro ſee my moſt deare and belt beloved fiſter rodie before me; which (aid, 
ſhe her ſelfe raught her how to fit the ſaid girdle ro her neck, and co knit ir for the purpoſe, and 
whenſhe perceived once that the lite was our of her body, ſhe tooke her down and a: _=_ 
ceath- 
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breatbleſſe corps : then addreſſing her ſpeech unto dame Megiſo her ſelfe, ſhe beſought ber, thir 
ſhe would nor iuffer herbody afterſhe was dead, to lye ſhametully above the ground, and not in. 
cerred: thefight hereof,and the words withall were ſopathericall, that chere was not one preſent { 
hard hearred; orſo ſpightfully and maliciouſly bent againſt the Tyrant, bur deplored their wogy|| 
eſtare,and piried rhe generoſity and magnanimity of thele two young Ladies, Now aibeictherehe 
infinite prefidents of noble deeds, that in old time, women have done in companies together; yer 
me thinks theſe few examples which 1 have already delivered may ſuffice : from hencetorch there. 
fore I will rehearſe the parricular verruous acts of ſeverall women by rhemſelves,as they come ſcarte. 
ring into my remembrance: for Iſuppoſe that ſuch narrations and hiſtories as theſe, donor require 
of neceſſity the preciſe order and contequence of the times. 


PIERFA, 


O*® thoſe Ionians who were come to dwell in the City of Afiletum, ſome chanced tobe at va- 
riance and debate with the children of Nelews3 by occaſion whereof inthe end they thought 
the Ciry too hotfor themzand conſtrained they wereto-remove and retire themlelves into the Ci 
Aiu,where they made their abode and habitation ; and yer even therealſo, much moleſted the 
were and troubled by the Milefians, who warred upon them for their revolt and apoſtaſie: howbe.- 
itthis war was not ſo bloudy and morrtall, butthat they uſed roſend one unto another, yea, and to 
communicate and negotiate reciprocally in divers things : for even upon certaine (olemne and fefii. 
vall daies the wives and women of ys would repaire boldly unto Milerwm : now among theſe 
Myuntines, there was a Nobleman and of great name, one Pythes, who had to wife a Lady called 
Japygia,by whom he was father of a faire daughter, cleped Pieria: whenas therefore the great fea 
- unto Diana and a ſolemne {acrificecalled Nelexs,was celebrated by the Mileſians: P3thes,ſent thither 
unto this ſolemnity, his wite and daughter aforeſaid, for they had requeſted leave of him tobe 
partakers of thefealt, It forruned whiles they were there, that one of the ſons of Nelew ( a man 
of molt credit and greateſt authority inthe City) named Phrygius, caſt a fancy to Pieria; and in 
courting her after the manner of lovers,defired ro know of her what it might be wherein he might 
eratifie her moſt,and beſt content her,unto whom ſhe anſwered, If Sir you will ſo bring abour;thar 
I my ſelfe with many more may oftentimesreſorr hither, you ſhall do me the greateſt pleaſure thar 
that you can deviſe: Phrygizs ( conceiving preſently what her meaning was, namely, that there 
might be continuall peace and amiry between thoſe rwo Cities ) wrought ſo, that he compoſed the 
war on both ſides: 1n regard hereof Pieria was highly efteemed and honoured in both Ciries; in 
ſuch wiſe,char unto this day the Milefian da mesdo wiſh ordinarily and pray unto the gods;that they 

they may be well beloved, as Pieria was of Phrygiae, 


POLYCRITE, 


Here was in times paſt war betweenthe Naxians and the Mileſians, about Neera the wife of 
Hypſicreon, and the ſame aroſe upon this occafion, This Neera was enamoured upon Prome- 
don, a Naxian, inſomuch as ſhe would embarke, take the ſea, and ſaile with him: for why? an ordi- 
nary gueſt he was of Hypſicreons, and uſedto lodge in his houſe whenſoever he came to Miletum :' 
yea, and ſecretly ſhe had him to lye with her, ſhe loved him ſo well : butin proces of time when 
ſhe feared that _ husband perceived it, he faire tooke her cleane away with him to Naxes,where 
he ordained, that ſhe ſhould be a ſuppliant of Veſta, Hypſicreon ſent for her againe ; bur when the 
Naxians in favour of Promedon refuſed to render her,alleaging for a colourable pretence of their ex- 
culethe priviledge and franchiſes of ſuppliants: hereupon the war began berweenthem ; in which 
quarrell che Erythrzans favoured the Mlleſians very affe&ionately, and fided with them, inſomuch 
as it grew toa long and lingering war, and many miteries. and calamities that follow wars, ir drew 
withall,as well co the one part as the other ; untill ar laſt the quarrell was finally ended by the ver- 
rue of one woman, like as it began firſt by the vice and wickednefſe of another, For Djognerus the 
Captaine General of the Erythrzans,(unto whom was committed the charge of keeping a fort ſea- 
ted upon a very commodious place ro armoy and endammage the Naxians ) made rodes and incur- 
fions into their territory, wherewith many other huge booties that he drave and carried awayzhe 
rook and led as hispriſoners many maidens and wives ofgood houſes and parentage 3 among whom 
there was one named Polycrite, whom himſelfe fancied and fell in love with 3 her be kept and 
entertainednor like a captive or priſoner, but as if ſhe had been his eſpouſed wiſe : now it forcu- 
ned that theday was come when the Mileſians lying incampe, were to ſolemnize a great feaſt; by 
reaſon whereof they fell ro drinking freely and making good cheare, inviting one another as the 
manner was : then Polycrite asked Captaine Diognetus, whether be would be offended if ſhe ſhould 
ſend certaine Tarts,Pies,and Cakes, promos for that feaſt,unto her brethren ? who antwered : that 
he not only permitted, bur alſo willed her ſo to do: ſhe taking the opportunity of good occaſion, 
put wichin one of theſe Tarts alicclechinplare of Jead which was written upon, charging him ex- 
preſſely who had the carriage thereot, to ſay unto herbrethren, that in any caſe none bur they 
ſhould taſte of the ſaid cakes or tarts : this meſſage was done accordingly, and when they came to 


care the tarts, they found within one a writing of their fiſters 3 w hereby ſhe advertiſedand _ 
chem 
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them not to fail, but chat very night ro came and aflailrheir enemies, for that they 


9s diforder, without ſenxivetand « withouc avy watch and ward atall; tor 
charthe> were alt drank by occahion of the gaqd:ch! that they had made atthar feat: nn 
- them to enzerprize this ſexvice by their and wuh them: thus were the Erytheaans 
Ahiled of theis tirong hold, and a great nurgbes of them within, pur rothe fivord: bur Prigr ids 


craved Piegnetus of her fellow Citizens, and by that meanes faxed his life ; now when ſhe appro» 
ched near unto thegates of Naxo:, ſeeing all the inhabitants comming forth ro meer her with excee- 
ding great joy and mirth, putting garlands of flowers upon her head, and chaunting ſongs of her 
prailes, her heart was not able roendureſo great joy 3 for ſhe dicd ac the verygate of the City, 
where afterwards ſhe was enterred andentombed ; and her monument was calld, the Sepulcher 
of Envy, as ifthere had been ſome envious fortune, which had grudgedunro- Poljcrice, the thu: 
of ſagreat glory and honour, Thus the Hitoographers of Naros have delivered thi 
how beir { Ariftorle faith) that Polycrice wax never taken pruforct'; bur Diegnerus baving had a 
of her by ſome ocher meanes, became enamoured upon bet ſo fary chathe was v0. gives. 
her, .and todo forthe love of her, whaiſocrer ſhe-rwould  alfothar ſhe-promifed to go withthm, 
incaſe he would agree and grane one thing, and(as theſaid Philoſopher the tale) thereopog 
ſhe required of him ap obligationof his oath 5 and after he hadfaubtully fworn umo her, ſhe ties 
manded that he ſhould deliver uno her the Calile Delis ifor thas was tbe name of the fort or piece 
whereofhe hadrhecharge, otherwiſe ſhe aid that ſhe would never come inbettwith bun, ;witere> 
vpon he (as well for the great defite that he had to enjoy her love,as inregard of his foreſaid oath, 
by which he was bound and obliged)quir the place and rendeted ivinto the hands of Polycritegwho 
proſenty delivered ir up unto her country men.andfellow Citizens ; by whachrmeans they bei 
now able once againtomake their parts good with the Milehans, naccottand coi 

peace, under what conditions they defiredthemlelves, _— 


LAMPSACE. 


N hoChy Shine there were ſomerimes two brethren rwitis, of the houſe-and family ofthe 

Codvide; the one named Phobas, the other Blepſus 3 of which twain, Phohas was the fitft "that 
(according as Cheren the Chroniclerof »» doth record) cali himſelfe from the high rocks 
and cliffes of Lescasinco the ſea. This: Phobuy beingot great puillance and royal authority in his 
countiy, hapned to have ſome privateaftair and negociarion ofthis ownin'rhee of Payos,and this 
cher he went ; where be comraQed amiry, allianceand hoſpicalizy with 34 i of the Be« 
beycizas, ſurname Piryeatlancs tamil by recinoafebinere he aided than; and in their behalfe 
made war with them, againſt other veighbours, who did them wrong and 
7 them much damage : afterwards (when he was npon his departure andtetorn home) Mar- 
dron among many other courteſiesand rokens 'of kindnefſe which he befiowed upon him, mow 
ready ro em and takethe ſea, offered him rhe one moity of his reyxandCiry, if he would 
come and dwellinthe City Pirzefſs, with ſomeparr of the Phoczans, for tapeople the place t 
whereupon Phobue after he wascomehome again to Phocea,propoſed this matreFunto the P | 
aris his Citizens; and havingperſwaded them to accept of the offer; he ſenthis own brother; ' 
Leader and Caprain to conduct this Colony of new inhabicants ; who upon: their" firft 
comming thicher, found themſelves as well entreaced, and as courteoufly emerraived as | 


dreflc themſelves unto Mandron, whom they knew to be an honeſt and jaft man, for to 
him to practice any diſloyalty or treachety, again men of the Greek nation ; but'eſpyn 
when he was abſent and out of the County ; they complocred and ted to 
cx4n8 by a wile,and ſo to diſparch them all at once out of the way: Lemyſ: A 

Aﬀfunds on,a maiden y unnarried, III aud intelligence of this f d am- 
buſh) laboured and dealt, firſt with her familiar friends rodiverr them from ſo wicked anenterpeite, 
ſhewing and proving unto them, thaTit was adamnable a& befors God, and eres 1 nn 
men\'to proceed ſa rreacheronlly againſt theit alfies 8 contederates,who had been atall 

to aid and aſſiſt theminitheir need again their enemies, and beſides, were now i x 
them, and their fellow-Cirizens » bur whenthe ſaw that there would no good be dope, nomic 


Ld 
» 


ſhe contd not difſwade rhemfrom it:heacquainted the Greeks under-hand with! 
wat 4 warping agdinftthem, and adviſed them roJook unto thenifelves, 2nd ard ror therr. oy 


gutad: ad lower oor ny rn — | 10 coie 
out of t into the fyburbs to therebf; and themſelves Ivie rw o troop! 
whereofthe one ſciredthewalls ofihe City, whileythe irhabiranes'were erehe luſt jen ths 


other werebukie inmaffacring the gueſts that were bidden rot; and by thismeant they becamema- 
liters of the whole City ndienefur Mandron, whom they defired ho orc wihtheminrhelc 
contiels and affairs: a8 for Lewpſace his danghter, who fortuned to die of ficknefle, rhey inrerred 

M m mag- 
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i , and in memorial of that good which ſhe did unco them, called the City after her 
name Lampſacum; howbeit Mandron becauſe he would not be ſuſpeRted to have beena Traitor nn« 
to his own people,would not conſent to dwel among them, bur required to have of them,theWiyes 
and Children of them who were dead ; whom they ſenc unto him with all ſpeed and diligence, 
withouc doingany harm or diſpleaſure arallunco them: as for Lawſacs unto whom befocethgg 
had ordained heroick honours 3 they decreed for ever to ſacrifice unto her as untoa goddefle, 
even tothis day they do continue and obſerve the ſame divine worſhip unto her, _ 


ARET APHIL A, 


' A Retaphila of Cyrexe, was none ofthem that lived in ancienc time, but lately in the dayes of 
King Mithridates ; bur ſhe ſhewed verrue, and performed an a comparable to the magnani« 
mous counſels and defigns of the molt autick demi-goddefles thatever were : daughter ſhe wasto 
e/Eglator, and wifeto Phedimus, both noble menand greatperſonages 3 fair and beautiful of viſage, 
of conceit and high reach, and namely, in matrers of cfiate, and affairs ofgovernment well cx- 
i : the publickcalamicies of her conntry did illuſtrate her name, and cauſed. her to bewell 
wnand voiced inthe world : for Nicrocrates having uturped the tyranny of Cyrexe, pur rodeath 
many of the chiefe and principal men ofthe City,andamong the creſt, one Melanippns the high Prieſt 
bn 6s whom heſlew with his own hands, for to enjoy his Priefthood: he did to death alſo 
Phedimus the husband of Areraphila, and not content therewith,married her perforce, and againſt 
ber will: chis tyrahc over and above aninfinite number of other cruelties which he dayly commir- 
red, ſer certain warders at every gate ofthe City ; who whenthere was carried forth any dead corps 
to burial out of the Ciry, a the ame, with digging into the ſoles of their feer, with the points 
oftheirdaggers and poniards, or elſe with ſearing them with red hot irons ; fortear that. any of the 
inhabirants ſhould be conveyed alive our of the City, under colour of being borne to thegrave as 
dead : private and particular croſſes had Areraphilgnodoubt, which were grievous unto her, and 
hardly to be endured, alchough the tyrant was otherwiſe kind enoughuuto her, and led her a faire 
life, letting her have her own will, for the love he bare unco hers. intomuch- as.che om ſy 
her to enjoy a great parr of his puiflance and regal power 3 tor love had enthralled and ſubdued hi 
unto het » and net one there was bur ſhe alone who knew how to uſe and handle. hirh ; tor40 allthe 
others he was untraQtable, inflexible, and ſavage beyond all meaſvre : bur ic grieved ber moſt ofall, 
to ſee hernative country ſo miſerably abuſed, -and ſo uvworthily entreated by this tyrant ; forthere 
was not one day went over his head, but he cauſed to beexecured one Citizen or other, neither 
was there to be ſeen any hope of revenge ordeliverance out of theſe calamities Oh any fide ; for that 
the exiled perſons and (uch as fled, being weak and feeble every way, and alcogerher heartlefle and 
fearful, were ſcattered ſome inthis place, others inthar, Arezaphila therefore nldding upon her 
ſelte alone, the only hope of recovering and raifing the tate of rhe Common-weale, and propoſing 
the magnanimous and renowned a&ts of Thebe,the wife of the/tyrant of Phere, as examples to imi- 
tate 3 bur wanting and deſticute altogether of faithful friends and truſty kinsfolkfor to. belp and {e+ 
cond her in any enterprize, ſuch as the preſent times and affairs did afford unto the other) a 
ro makeaway the ry ſome poyſon; but as ſhe was abour che proviſion hereof, and aſſayed to 
make of the of firong poyſons, ſhe could nor carry her delign ſo ſecretly bur ic 
,and was diſcovered : now whenthe thing was averred andevidently proved feng 
preſumptions: Calbis the mother of Nicecrates ( abloody woman, and of nature im le 
any 4p ro have herpur to many exquiſite rorments, and then to bring her ſoon after to herdeath: 
bur the affeRion that Nicocrares bare unto her wrought ſome delay in revenge, anddulled the edge 
of his anger, and withal Areraphila, (who conſtancly and reſolurdy  herſelte ro anſwerall 
umputations that were laid unto her charges) gave ſome colourable excuſe unco the paſſionare affe- 
Rion of the tyrant : but in the end that ſhe was convinced by certainproofs and evidences, 
which ſhe knew not how to anſwer, neither could ſhe deny that ſhe had ſome drugs in her cloſer, 
and did temper cenain medicives ; bur confeſſed that indeed ſhe had prepared certain drugg, yet 
fuch as were neither oefiapecoagweny Burt my Lord(quorth ſhe unto ber husband thety- 
rant)I am much perplexed and with many op rs and namely how co 
eſcrve the good opinion which you have ofmeghekind affeRion alſo which of your gracious fa- 
vouryou bear unto me, by means whereof, I have this honor,astoenjoy a good part of yourpower 
erny oc Jointly with you ; this maketh meto be envied of wicked women, at whoſe hands I 


came 


ivg ſorceries,charms,enchantments,and other cunning divelliſh cafts,by which would go 
bout to withdraw,and diſtract you from the lovethat you mammals m# es wkbay 
ſelf for ro ſeek means how ro meer,cncounter,and prevent their devices 3 fooliſh peradvencure they 
may be(as indeed the very inventions of a woman butinnowiſeworthy of deacten unleſs haply, Sir 
(myour jodgmens) it be jult and reaſonable to put your wiſe ro death, forthat ſhe minderh co give 


* youſomelovedrinks, and amatorious cups, ordeviſeth ſome charms, as deſirous to be more loved 


of you then haply ir isyour pleaſurefor ro love her, Nicecrates, having heard theſe excuſes alledged 
by wephilo hoe good & reſolved to put herto rorcure,whereatCalbia hermother waspreent, 
whonever nor ſeemed to be touchedwirh her dolorous torments, but remained inexorable: 

now 


CE rn ren nn 


unto'no pains, would not be ONEFrOcme with all his flatteries ; but joining now'unts her tocmerde- 
2 


af FI. 


troubled andperplexed, he would nor go on, but ſaid. he would Ray for his guard: howbeir, A- 
retaphila, who was there preſent, partly encouraged him, and in-part rebuked avd checked 
him, ſaying* That he wou'd beraken-and reputed fora baſe minded coward, and diſloyal perſon, 
who made no account of his word, if he ſhould now flinchand ftarr back: 'at the laſt, when they 
were ar point to meet; ſhelayed hold upon him, plucked him forward by the hand, and with grear 
boldneſs & reſolvtion haled him,until ſhe had delivered him into the hands of the barbarous Ptince : 
then immediately was he apprehended, and his body attached by rhe Lybians who kept himbound 
as 2 priſoner, and ſer a ſtrait guard about him, untilfuch time as thefriendsof Areraphila with 
other Cirizens of Cyrexe, were come to; the camp, and brought the money andgifrs untoher 
which ſhe had promiſed unto Anabus, For ſo ſoon as it was known'in the Ciry that Leander 
was tiken priſoner :nd in ſire hold a number alſo of the mnlcitude canforrh co the place appoin- 


red ofconteren et and loſcon 2s thev had fer aneye on .!reraphila, they went within a little of for- - 


getting a!l their anger and malice which they bare unto the tyrant, thipking that rhe revenge and 
_ Mm 2 exemplary 
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a niſhment of him was but acceflary and b -matrer ; as I not wholly amuſed v 

_—_— and ſuppoſing the principal ftion 4 ther libert conlfing in faluting and tag 
ring her molt kindly,and with ſo great joy, that the rears ran down their cheeks, inſomuch 0 
they were ready to kneel, yea, and caſt themſelves down profirate at her teet, no leſe then hefore 
the ſacred image and Rarye of a goddefle : thus they flocked unto her, by croops out of the Ci; 

one aker another, all day long,inſomuch as it was well in the evening before my conld adviſe Ke 
themlelves to ſeize upon the perſon of Leander, and hardly before ark nighr did'rhe bring bim 
withthem into the City, Now after they were well ſarisfied with grving all matmet 6 Praiſes, and 
doing what honour they could deviſe unto Areraphila.inthe end they turned to confultation what 
was beſt to be done with the tyrants? ſo they proceeded to burn Calb1a quick ; and as for Leander 
chey pur him in a leather poke and ſewedit up cloſe, and then caft itimro che ſea, Then ordained 


| anddecreed it was, that Arcr-phi/a ſhould have the charge and adrfiniſtration of the Weale-puh. 


licky with ſome other of the principal perionages of rhe City joined in commiſſion with' her : bur 
ſhe (as one who had played many tundry parrs already upon rhe ftageſo well, that ſhe had gotten 
the garland and crown of victory) when ſheſayy that her country and City was now fully free, ang 
at ths , immediately berook herſelte ro her ownprivate houſe, air were cloilired up with wo. 
men only, avd would no more imermeddle in the affairs of State abroad ; bur che reſt of her ife 
ſhe paſſed in peace and repoſe with her kinsfolk and friends withour ſerting her we ro any buſ- 
neſle, lave ew her wheele, her web, and ſuch womens works, 


C AM MA. 


Here were in times paſt, twomoſt puifſant Lords and Terrarchs of Ga/atia, who alſo were in 
T biooa of kin one to the other, S11aru; and Syyorix, Sinarnchad eiponied a young virgin named 
Cammazand made her his wife 3 a Lady highly effeemed of as many as knew ber. as well for the 
beaury of her perion, asthe flower of her age ; but admired much more in regard of her vertue and 
honeity; for ſhe had nor only a tender reſpec of her owh good name and honour, catried an affe- 
&ionate love anderue heart unto her husband 3 bur alſo, ſhe was wiſe  magnanimous, ard path 
well beloved of all her Subje&s and Tenants, in regard of her gentle'nacure, and her debonair 2 
bounteous diſpoſition: and that which made her better reputed and more tenowned, was this : 
that ſhe wasa moſt religious Prieſtefle of Diana (a goddefſe whom rhe Galatians moſt devourly 
honour and worſhip)and alſo inevery ſolemn proceſſion and publick ſacrifice, ſhe would alwayes 
be ſeenabroad molt iumpruoſly ſer our, and Rarely adorned, It forruned ſo, that Symorix was ena- 
moured of this brave dame, but beingnorableto bring about his purpoſe and to en Joy ber, neither 
by faire means nor foul, perſwade he, ormenace what he could, ſo ng as her husband lived: the 
divel pur in his head. ro commir a moſt heinous and dereſtablefa&: for he laid wait for Sima us, 
and treacherouſly murthered him: he ſtayed nor long after, bur he fell co wooing of Camma, and 
courting her by way of matriage ; ſhe made her abode yvithin the remple arthat time, and tookthe 
infamous a&tcommitred by Syxor+x. not piteouſly, and as one caſt down and dejeQed therewith, 
bur with a Rout heatr and a (tomach mored to anger, and yet conſiderarely, waiting the time and 
opportunity of revenge : On the other (ide, Syorix followed his ſure very earneſtly, ſollicitingand 
entreating imporrunately: neither ſeemed hero alledge vain and frivolous reaſons. bur ſuch as car- 
ried ſome colourable preten.e of honelty ; namely, rhat he had alwayes ſhewed himlelfe a man of 
more valour and worth then S:»arus ; and whereas he rook away his life, induced he was thereto 
tor the exceeding love that he bare ro Camma. and not moved thereto by any malice otherwiſe, 
This yourg dame at thefirit ſeemed ro deny him, but yether denials were not very Churliſh, and 
ſuch, as hemigbt raketor his final anſwer ; for dayly by little and little, ſhe made ſemblant that 
ſhe relented and inclined unto him, for that divers kinsfo!k and friends alſo of hers, joined with 
him co ſecond his ſure, who (tor re gratifie and do pleaſure unto Synorix, a man of the greateſtcre- 
dit andauthority in his country) perſwaded, yea and forced her to yeeld unto this match: Tobe 
ſbort, inthe end ſhe gave herconſent. and Synor;x was ſent for ro comennto her, where ſhe k 
her refhiance that in the preſence of the ſaid goddefle, rhe contra ofmarriage might paſle, and 
eſpoulals beſolemnized: when he was come, ſhe received and welcomed him with an amiable and 
gracious countenance, lead him uncothe very Altar of Dia»s, where religiouſly ahd with great ce- 
remony ſhe poured forth-before the goddeſs, alittle of a portion which ſhe had prepared, out of a 
bowle ; the one part thereof ſhe drunk herſelfe, andthe other ſhe gave unto Synorix for to drink: 
now this potion was made mingled with rank poyſon:when ſheſaw that he had taken his draught, 
ſhe ferched aloud and evident groan,doing reverence'alf6 tmo the goddeſſe: I protelt ard callthee 
to wimeſle (quoth ſhe, mot powerfull and honourable'goddefſe , rhat TI have not ſarvived Sina- 
tus, for any other cauſe intheworld, but only roſee this day, neither have I had any joy of my 
life all chis while that Ihave ſived fGince bur only inregard of hope that one day I might be reven- 
ged of his death, which ſeeing that now Thaveeffetted, I go moſt gladly and ;oyſully unto that 
tweet husband of mine ; and as for thee (moſt accurſed and wicked yretch in the world ) give or- 
der to thy kinsfolk and friends, in Read of a nuprial bed, to provide a grave for thy burial ; che Ga- 


| latian (hearing theſe words. and beginning withal rofeele the operation of the poiſon, and how it 


wrought & troubled him within his bowels & all parts of his body; Jmounted preſently his chariot 


hos 
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_—" hat by the jogging and agitation thereof, he might vomit and cat up the poyſon; bur ims 
— rake rw A and put himſelfeinco an ealie litter: but did hewhat he could, dead 
he was that very evening: as for Camma, ſhe continued all the night languiſhing, and wien ſhe 
heard for cercainty that he was deceaſed, ſhealſo with joy and mirth departed our of this world, 


STRATONICE, 


He ſelfe ame province of Ga/atiaafforded two other dames worthy of eternal memory, to 

wit, Srratomce the Wife of King Deiot arus, and( hiomarathe Wite of Ortiagon: as for Strarg- 
nice. ſhe (knowing that the Kipg her Husband was defirous to have chidren lawfully begotten; for 
to leave tO be his ſucceſſors and inheritors ot the Crown, and yer could have none by her) prayed 
and intreated him to try another woman, and beget a Child of her body, yea, and permicred that ir 
ſhould be pur unto her, and (he wouid rakeit upon her as her own: Derorarus Wondered much ar 
this reſolution ot hers, and was content to do allthings according to her mind: whereupon ſhee 
choſe(amony other captives taken priſoner inthe wats )a eons maiden named E1-{tra;zwhom 
ſhe broveht into Deiorarus bed Chamber, and ſhut them in both rogether : and all the Children 
which chis Concubine bare unto himyhis wite reared and brought up with as kind an affe&ion,and 


as Prince-like, as if ſhe had borne them her telfe, 
CHIOM ARA. 


T what timeas the Romans, under the conduR of Cx. Scipio, defeated the Galatians that in- 
habir in 4/43 it befel that Chiomara the wite of Ortiagon, was taken priſoner with other Ga- 
latian women: the Captain whoſe captive ſhe was, made ule of his fortune. did like a ſovldier,and 
abuſed her body, who as he was a mangiven unto his fleſhly pleaſure, ſo he looked alſo as much, 
or rather more unts his profit and tilthy lucre ; bur ſo it fell out, that overraken he was ard entrap- 
ped by his ownavarice: for (being promiſed by the woman a good round quantity ofgo.d, for ro 
deliver her our of thraldome and ter her ar liberty ; he brought her to che place which the had ap- 
'nted for to render her and ſer her free ; which was at a certainbankby the river de, where the 
Galatians ſhould paſſe over, render him the ſaid money, and' receive Chiomara: bur ſhe winked 
with her eye, and thereby gavea ſignal to one of her own company tor to kill the faid Roman Cap- 
tain, at what time as he ſhould take his leave of her with a kifle and friendly farewel ; which the 
party did with his ſword, and at one ſtroak ferched 6ff his head : the head ſhe her ſelfe rook vp,and 
wrapped it in the lap of hergown before, and iogat her away apace homeward : when ſhe was 
come to her husbands houſe, down ſhe caſt his head at his feet, whereathe being afionied, Ah my 
ſweet wife (quoth he) it is 2 good thing to keep faithful promiſe : True (quoth ſhe) bur it is bet- 
ter . that but one man alive ſhould have my company, Polybirs writeth of the ſame woman, that 
himſele ralked with her afterwards in the City of S4rdzs, and thar ke found her then to be a woman 
of an high mind, and of wonderful deep wit, Bur fin-e I am talen co the mention ot che Galati» 
2ns, I will rehearſe yer one ſtory more ot them, 
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Kis Mithridates ſent vpona time for threeſcore of the principa! Lords of Galatia, torepairunto 
tim upon truſt and ſafe condutt as friends. into the City Perg+m9#5: whom being come at his 
_ he entertained with proud and imperious ſpeeches, whereat rhey all rook great {corn and 
indignation, inſomuch as one of them named Toredorix (aftrong and call man of his hands, and be- 
fides wonderful couragious,Tetrarch of the Tofſepians country )undertook one day this enterpriſe, 
to ſet upon Mithridates, at what time as he ſat in judgement, and gave audience from the tribunal 
ſear inthe publick place of exerciſe and both him and ſear together to rumble down headlong into 
the pic underneath: bur it fortuned that the King that day came nor abroad as his manner was, up 
into that place ot open exer. iſe, but commanded all thoſe Galatian Lords, to come and ſpeak wit 

him arhis houſe: 7oredorix exhorted them to be bold and confident, and when they were altoge- 
ther in his preſence, to run upon him from every fide, to rear him in pieces and make an end of 
him : chis plot was not projected ſo clolely, bur it came to Mithridates eats, who cau{ed them all 
to be apprehended, and (ent to chep off all their heads one afrer another: bur immediately after, 
he called ro remembrance that there was one youngGentlemanamongthe reſt, for the flower of 
his years, tor beauty alſo, and feature of body, the goodlieſt perſon that he had ſereye onin his 
days; whom hetook pity of, and repented that he had condemned him to die with his fellows, 
ſhewingevidently in his countenance, that hee was mightily greeved 2nd diſquiered i) his mind, 
as thinking verily that he was execured already with the fic : howbeir, at a very venture 
hee ſent in all hafte a countermand, thatif he were yer alive, hee ſhould be ſpared and ler go: 
this young mans name was Bepolitanus ; and verily his fortune was moſt ſtrange and wonderful: 
for had away hee was to the place of execution in that habit wherein he was attached, and the 
ſame was a very faire and rich ſute of apparel,. which becauſe the burcherly execurioner defired to 
reſerve clean and unſprent with blood, he was ſomewhat long abour che tripping of him mw 
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of it ; and whiles he was ſo doing he might perceive the Kings men come running apace toward 
him, and with alond voice paming Bepolitanus. See how coveronineſle, which had beenthe dearh 
of many a thouſand, was the means beyond all expe&ation, to ſaverthe life of this young oentlemman : 
as for Toredarix, after he was cruelly mangled with many achop and hack, his body was caft forth 
unburied to the dogs; neither durit any of his friends come neerfortoenter it: one woman on| 
of Pergamus, whom this Galatian in hislife time had. known, 1n regard of her freſh youth and 
beauty, wasſo hardy asto hazard the taking of his dead corps away, and to bury it ; which when 
the warders and watchmen perceived, they attached her, and brought herto the King : and it is re- 
ported that Mitbridates at the very firit fight of her, had compaſſion. tor that ſhe ſeemed to bea young 
and a ſimple harmleſſe wench every way 3 but when he underftood withal that love was the very 
cauſe thereof, his heart melted ſo much rhe rather ; whereupon he gave her leave to take up the 
body, and commit it to the eatrh, allowipg her for that purpoſe funeral cloaths, and furniſhing her 
at his owg charges, with all other things meet for comely and decent burial, 


TIMOCLIA. 


Heaginesthe Theban, carried thelike mind and purpoſe forthe defence of his country and the 
common-wealth, as ſometimes Epaminondar, Pelopidar, and the braveſt men inthe world had 
done; but his fortune was to fallin that common ruine of Greece, when as the Greeks loſt thar 
unfortunate barrel beſore Cheronea;and yet for his own part he was a viCtor,and followed them in 
chaſe, whom he had diſarrayed and pur to flight ; for he it was who when one ofthem that fled cri- 
ed out unto him: How far wilt thou purſue and follow us ; anſwered : Even as far as into Macedonia: 
bv when he was dead, a fiſter of his who ſurvived him, gaye good teſtimony, that iv regard as wall 
of his anceſtors vertue, as his own natural diſpoſition, he had been a worthy perſorage, and worthy 
to be reckoned and renouned among the molt valiant Knights in his dayes 3 tor ſome fruit received 
and reaped ſhe of vertue, which helped her tobear and endure patiently as much of the common 
miſeries of her country as touched her ; for after that Alexander the Great had won the City of 
Thebes by afſaulr, and the ſouldiers ran to and iro into all parts ofthe rown, pilling and ranlacking 
whatſoever they could come by: it chanced that one ſeized upon the houſe of 7 imectia, a man who 
knew not what belonged to honour, honeſty, or common courtehie and civility, bur was altoge« 
ther vio.ent, furious, and ourof reaſon ; a Captain he was of a Coronet of Thracian light horſe- 
men 3 and carried the name of King Alexander his Lord and Maſter, but nothing like he was unto 
bim in condiions 3 for having filled himſelte with wine after ſupper, and good cheer, without any 
reſpetunto the race and linage of this noble dame, without regard of her eſtate and calling z he was 
in hand with her to be his bed-fellow all that night, neither wasthis all ; for he would needs ſearch 
and know of her, where ſhe hadlaid up and hoarded any gold or filver, one while threatning to 
kill her, unlefſe ſhe would bring himto it, anorher while bearing herin hand that he would make 
her his wie, if ſhe would yeeld unto him: ſhe taking vantage of this occafion which himlelfe 
offered and preſented unto her: It might have pleaſed the gods ( quorh ſhe) that I had 
died beforethis night, ratherthen remain ahve; for though I had loft allbefides, yer my body had 
beenundefiled and ſaved from all violence and villany:burfnce it is my fortune, that hereafter Imuſt 
repute you for my Lord, my Maſter, and my Husband, and ſeeing 1t is Gods will to give you this 
pniſſance and ſoveraignty over me, I will not deprive and diſappoint you of that which is yours, 
and as for my ſelfe, I ſee well, that my conditionfrom henceforth muſt be ſuch as you will; I was 
wont indeed to have about me, coſtly jewels and ornaments for my body 3; I had filver inplare. yea, 
and ſome gold in good coin and other ready money ; but when I ſaw that the City was loft, I wil- 
led my womenand maid-ſervantsabout me to get all together, and ſo I caſt it away, or rather in- 
deed toſaya truth. I beſtowed it, and reſerved it in ſafery within a dry pit, whereinno watet is, an 
odd blind corner I may fay to you, that few or none do know 3 for that there is a great ſtone lieth 
overthemourh of ir, and amany of trees grow round about to ſhade and cover the {ame 3 as for 
you, this treaſure will make you a man, yea,and a rich man for ever, when you have it once in your 
offeſſon: and for my parr, 1t may ſerve for a good teſtimony and ſufficient proof, ro ſhew how no- 
le and wealrhy our houſe was before-time, When the Macedonian heard theſe wotds, his teeth 
ſo watred after this treaſure, that he could not Ray until the morrow, and attend rhe day light ; 
but would needs out of hand be conducted by Timoectia , and her maidens to the place; 
but he commanded his wife to ſhut faſt and leck the fore-yard-gare after them, that no man might 
ſec and know ; and ſo he went down in his ſhirt into s a foreſaid pit : bur curſed and hideovs 
Clotho was his Miftrefle and guide, who would puniſh and be revenged of his notorious wickedneſs 
by the hands of Timeclia, whoſtood above ; for when ſhe perceived by his voicethat he was now 
atthe very bottom, ſhe her ſelte threw down a number of tones upon him, and her women alſo 
tumbled down many others, and thoſe very big ones and heavy after him, until they had brained 
him, overwhelmed him, and inmanner filled the pir up : which when the Macedonians heard of, 
they made means to draw up his dead body, and forthat there was a proclamation publiſhed be- 
fore by ſound of trumpet throughout the City, that they ſhould not maſſacre one Theban more, 
they apprehended Timoclis, and brought her before King /exander, whom they had already ac- 
quainted from point ro point in particular, with that audacious at which ſhe had commirted : the 
King, 
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King judging (by her ſerled and confident countenance, by her Rayed gate alſo and port! 
chat. the cou oy chuſe bur be of ſome great and noble houſe ; demanded of her, Ga te? 
was? and ſhe with rare boldnefſe and reſojution, without ſhewing avy 1;gn that ſhe was daunted 
and aſtonyed;1 had (quath ſhe) a brother named ' — being CaptainGeneral of the The- 
bans, againlt you, inthe battel of C-eronea, loſt his life fighting mantully,in the defence of the libet- 
ry of Greece, to the end that we might not fall into that wotulmilery,ineo which weare at thispre- 
ſenc fallen:bur ſeeing it is ſo. that we have luftered thoſe outrages and indignities which be unworthy 
the place from whence we are deicended, tor my ſelteI refute not co die, and peradventure ic were 
norexpedientfor me to hve any longer, and try ſuch another night as the lalt was, unlefle your ſelfe 
impeach and debar ſuch demeanors: at theſe words, the noblett and mott honourable perions who 
were preſent, could not torbear bur weep 3 as for Alexander, he thought that the haughty mind aid 
courage ofthis dame, was gre:ter then to move pity and compaſſion ; andrtheretore highly praiſitig 
her vertue and commending her ipeech which he marked, and pondered welt enough-gavettreighr 
charge and commandment unto his Captains,to haveagood eye, and careful regard,yea,and torake 
order preſently, that there ſhould no more |uch abules be offered in any houſe of honour and nobi- 
liry : and as touching Timeciia,he ordained immediately, that ſhe ſhould be (er at fall libercy,boch 
her ſelſe, and alſo all choſe who were knownand found any way to be of her blood and kinred:; 


E RY XO, 


Attus who was firnamed Demon, that is to ſay, Happy, had a ſon whoſe name was Arce/laws, 

in vothing at all reſembling the manners and conditions of his farher ; for exetidaring his fathets 
lite (for raiſing of bartlements and pinnacles round abourthe walls of his own houfe,) he was coh- 
demned by his father himſelte in a fine of one whole talent ; andatrer his death, of acrooked; 
rough, and troubleſome ſpirir, (according as his very name, Cafepor, implyed) and tor that he ws 
governed altogether by the counlel of a minion andfavourite of his own, named Laarchn, a'tnah 
of no worth nor reſpe&t, he proved a tyrant inſtead of a King, Andthis Lae-c apring Moe 
to be tyrant, either chaſed and baniſhed out of the City, or elſe cauſedto be pur ro , the beft 
and principal Cirizens of all Cyrexe ; but when he had io done. he derived from himfelfe all'the 
blame and impucation upon Arce/i/aus 3 and in the end gave him to drink a cup of poyſons, towir 
a ſea-hare whereupon he fell into a lingring and itanguiſhing diſeaſe, whereby he pined away, and 
died at the laſt; by which meanes himlelte uſurped the ſeigniory and rule ot the Ciry, vndera colour 
of keeping it as a Tutor and Lord ProteQor, tor the behoofe and uſe of Batra the fonof Arcoſilts 
xs: fora very child he was. and lame withall ; ſo thatin regardas well of his nopage and mi » 
as the defe& and impertie&ion of his body, he was deſpiſedof the people ; bur many there were, 
whodrew and ranged themlelves unto his mother, and were willing to obey and honour her, for 
that ſhe was a wile Lady, and of a mild and courteons nature: 'befhides, mott of rhemightieft men 
in thoſe parts were knit to her either in blood and kindred, orelſe by bond of friendſhip; by means 
whereof. Laa-chxs made court to her, yea, and ſued unto hertor her good will by way of marriage, 
offering unto her{ it ſhe would be affianced and wedded unto him )to adopt Batrs for his own fon, 
and make him partaker of his ſeigniory and dominion bur Eryxo (forthar was the natne of this tiv= 
ble Lady) being adviſed and counſelled thereto before hand by her brethren, willed La-vchay toum- 
part the matter untothem, for that upon conference with them (if they thought well of this mazri- 
age) ſhe wou'd be contenr and condeſcend thereto; Laarchw failed not ſorodo, bur wentand 
brake thething unto her brethrenaccotdingly ; and they (as ic was complotred betore ) drew the 
matter out in length. and drave him off from day to day ; bur Eryxo fent unto him ſecretly one of 
her waiting maidens,to give him notice from her,tbart her brethrenindeed for the preſenc did con- 
tradi& her mind and croſſed her wii], but were the knot once knit and conſurnmatein bed together, 
they would conteſt and haftno longer, but be willing enough to like and approve theteof as # 
convenient match: and therefore ſhe adviſed him (if he thought fo good) ro repaif by night urto 
her: forifthe thing were once well begun the rett no doubt would ſpeed accotdingly 3 this meſ- 
ſage pleaſed Laarchws, and firred his humourpaſſing well : being thetetore tranſ) wholly be- 
ſides himſeife with theſe lovely and ſugred words ofthis dame, he promiſed to artend her at what 
hour ſoever (he would appoint, Now was this deviſe complotred and laid by the connſel of het 
elde(t brother Polza-c/xs ; and after that ſhehad ſer downthe juſt time whenthey ſhould meer and 
company together. againlt thar very inftant, ſhe took order that the ſaid brother ſhould ſecrely 
be conveyed into her chamber. who brought with him two luſty call youpg men well appoitited 
with good ſwords, and who deſired nothing morethen ro revenge their fachers blood, whom late- 
ly Laarchu had cauſed to be put to death: whenall things were now inreadinefle, ſhe ſent for Lau 
chus, willing himto come alone without any of his guard about him 3 no ſootier was he entred 
intothe chamber bur theſe rwo young men charged upon him with their ſwords, wounded hiaz 
inmany parts of his body, that he died inthe place: his dead corpsthey caſt over the walls of the 
houſe; which done. they brovght the young Prince Barrxs abroad into the publick place, decla- 
red and proclamed him King afterthe manner and cuſtome of the Ciry, Thus Polyarchus 
unto the Cyrenians their ancient government which they had trom the beginning, Now there hap» 
ned co be at the ſame time in Cyrene many ſouldiers of Amaſs the King of Egypr,in whom Ons 
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ſed his confidence, and found them faſt andtruſty unto him: by whoſe means he became dread 
and terrible ro the Cyrenians : theſe ient in poſt with all ipeed unto King Amaſis, meſlengers of 
purpole, to charge and accule Eryxo and Polyarchw tor this murder 3 whereat the King was wroth, 
and in great indignation intended our of hand to make ſharp war upon the yrenians : bur as he pre- 
pared to et forward this expedition, it fortunedthat his motherdeparted this life : whiles therefore 
he was buhe about ber funcr«]s, news came to Cyrene, how this King was highly diſpleaſed andre- 
{olvedto levie war againit them : whereupon Polyarchxs thought good to addrefle himſclte in per- 
ſon to the ſaid King ard to render a teaion unto him of this late tat committed vpon the bo y of 
La-rchus: neither wonid his viter Eryxc tarry behind buttfollow him. and expole her own perſon 
ro the ſame perilthat he enwred into: yea, and the mother ot them both, named Cyirola (very aged 
though ſhe was) was right wihng to 20, and a:companied her ſon and davghter in this journe : 
now was ſhe a great Lady, and moit highly efcemed inthis regard eſpe 1ally rhat ſhe was the lilter 
inthe whole blood to Barry the brit of chat name, ſurnamed the Happy, When they were arrived 
in Egypt, all other Lords and noble men ot the Court approved well otthat which they had done 
in this caſe ; and Ama/#- himielte inhrurely commended the pudicity and magnanimity ofdame E. 
ryx03 andafter he bad honoured thern with rich preſents, and royaily entertained them, he ſent 


them all-back ( Poljarchus I mean, and the two Ladies) with his good grace and favour, to Cyrexe, 
s o 


XENOCRITE, 


N/ Enocrite a Lady of the City C:mes, deſerverh no lefſe to be praiſed and admired for that which 
ſhe praRiled againit 4» ftrd-mws thetyrant, whom ſomethink ro have been ſyurnamed Malacer, 
that is to\ay Soft andeffeminace inregard ofhis looie anddifſolnte carriage : but they are deceived 
and ignorant inthertrue originaland occahon ot his name ; for the Barbarians gavehim this addi» 
tion Malace:, which in their layguage hgnineta a Yonker: becauſe being a very youth. with other 
companions of equal age, as yet wearing cheir hair lopg: whomin old time they rermed ( Tr0mſte, 
(of their black locks as it ſhovid ſeem) he above the reſt, in the wars againſt the Birbariins, bare 
himſelfe ſo bravely : (for he was not onely hardy and conragious in ſpirit, fiont alſo and rall 'of bis 
hands bur wirhal full of wit, diſcretion andforecalt and fo far excelied aiiothers 11 &ngularity )- that 
hebecame right famous and renouned ; whereupon he grew into ſuch credit and admiration among 
his countrey men and fellow Citizens, that incontinently promoted he was. and advanced by them 
to the greateſt offices of Srate and higheſt dignities in Common-weale ; inſomuch as when the Tus- 
kans made war upon the Romans 1n the rightand quarrel of Tarqwinivs Superbus, and namely, to 
reſtore him againco his Crownand Kingdom, from which he was depoſed: the Cnmans made 
him Captain General of thoſe torces which rhey ſencro aid rhe Romans: in which expedition and 
warfare that continued long, he carried himſelfe fo remiſly among his Citizens, (which were in the 
camp under his charge. and gavethem ſo much the head ro do what they won!d,' winning their 
hearrs by courteſies and flartery, rather then commanding them as their General) char he pur into 
their heads: and perſwaded them (upon their return home} torun upon the Senate,and to join with 
him in expelling and baniſhing the mighrielt perions and beſt men of the City, By which praCtice 
he fer up bimſcle as anabſoiute tyrant : and as he ſeemed wicked and violent otherwile in all kind 
of oppreſſonand extortion 3 1o moſt of all he was outragious, and went beyond himſelfe in villany 
toward Wives and Maidens. to young Boyes alſo of good hovies and free born, : tor among other 
enormiries, this is recorded of him: That heforced young lads to wear their hair long, likela(- 
ſes; ro have alſo upon their heads, borders,cawls, and attires with ſpangles of gold ; contrariwiſe 
he compelled young maidens to be rounded, polled, and norred, and to wear ſhort ja: ker*, Coats, 
and mandilians,withour ſleeves. aſter the faſhion of ſpringalds; howbeitr, being exceedingly enamo- 
red upon Xerecrite the daughter of one of thoſe principal Citizens who by him were exiled, herhe 
kept, not having eſpouſed her lawful.y. nor won her good willby fair periwaſions , (nppoſing that 
the maiden ws A think her ſelte well appayed, and hef fortune very happy. to beentertained (in a- 
ny ſort whatſoever) by him, being by that means ſo aigh'y reputed of ard ePeemed fortunate a- 
mong all rhe Cirizens 3 bur as for her, all theſefavours did not raviſh and tranſport her ſound judg- 
ment and urder{tanding ; for beſides thatſhe was mightilydiſcontented ro converſe and keep com- 
pany with him not eſpouſed. nor affhianced and given in marriage by hertriends, ſhe had no leſſe de- 
fire to recover the liberty of her country, then thoſe who were openly hated of the tyrant, Nowit 
forruned abour the ſame time, that Ari/todemus Cauſed atrench to be caſt, and a bank to be rai'ed 
round about his terricory. a peece of work neither neceſſary, nor profitable. which he did onely 
upon a policy, becauſe he would thereby vex. out toile. conſume. and waſte his poor ſubjects 3 tor 
he rasked every man, to caſt up and carry forth by the day a certainnumber of meaſures full of earth, 
Xenocrite when ſheſaw him at anytime comming toward her, would turn afide, and cover her 
face with the lappet of her gown ; but when Arifodemus was paſſed by and 9one. young men her 
play-feres. by way of mirth and paſtime, won!dask her why ſhe muffled and masked her {elfe, as a- 
ſhamed to ee him onely, and was nor abaſhed to ſee and be ſeen of other men as we!l; unto whom 
ſhe would anſwer demurely. and thatin right good earneſt ſay : 1 wis 1 do it of pvrpoſe becauſe 
there is not one man among all the Cumans bur Ariſtedemws : this word touched them all very neer; 
| but 
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ſuch as were ofany noble ſpirit and courage, it galled and pricked for vetyſhame,yea, and gave 

= anedge to iet 2 hand and enterprize ſome manlyadt fot ro econ eeple at : wich 
when Xenocrita heard, ſhe ſaidby reporr, thar ſhe would ratherher felfe carty eatth ih a basket 
on her own ſhoulders as ochers did, forher father, if he werethere preſenc, then PENS "h 
delights and pleaſures, yea, and enjoy power atid anithority with Ari/fademns. and fuch 
like ſpeeches caſt our by herzC 1 thoſe who were conſpired and bo ile aint "whe 
rant, of whom the Chietraineand principal Leader, was ohe Themorecles; untort nfpirato 
Xemocrita gave free accefle and ready emry unto Ariſtodema ; who finding him alone; nnarmed 
and unguarded, fell many at once upon himz and ſoquickly difpatched hitn out ofthe way, Lo how 
the City of ( wmes was delivered from tyranny by two vertues of one woman; by the one the firit 

zve the Citizens an affeftion, mind and heart,to begin and enterpriſe z andby the other ſhe mi- 
nilired unto them, meansto execureand performthe fame for which good rvice of Y:nocrita, 
thoſe of the City offered unto her many honours, prerogatives, and preſents ; bur ſhe refuſed chem 
all, only ſhe requelted this fayous at their/hands, char ihe edretce ><e corps of driffodentde, 
which they granted, and more then ſo, they choſe her forto be a religious Prieticeſſe unto Ceres, 
ſuppoling that this dignity would be no lefle atceftable and pleaſing unto the goddefle, rhen beſee- 
ming and ficting the perſon of this Lady, 


The W.fe of PT T HES. 
[ T is reported moreover, that the wife of rich Pythes, in the days of Xerxes when he needy 


on Greece, Was a vertuons and wile dame: forthis Pyrhes havine( as ir ſhoultffeem formd cetral 
mines of gold, and ſetting his mind chereon, nor in meaſure, but exceffively, and nnſariably, forcite 
great ſ\veernels and infinite gains thar aroſe thereby ; bech tnnſeife in perfor beftowed his whole 
time therein, and alto heemployed all his SabjeRts and Citizens indifferemly wichour reſpe& of a- 
ny perſon, to dig anddelve. to carry, to purge, and clenſe the (aid gold Qare; not fuffeting them to 
follow any other trade. or exercile any occypationelſe int : upon whicl unmeaſurable and 
inceſſanc toile, many died, and all were weary, andgrneimbled rhetear, infomuch as at laft, rHeir wives 
came with olive branches, bke humble mp che gare of this Lady his Wife, fortomove pity, 
and beſcech her for redrefle and fuccor in thiscaſe : ſhe hatinghtard their fupplicarion, fent them 
away home to their houles with very good and | words; wilting them ror ro diftruſt and 
bediſcomforred: meane while ſhe ſent ſecretly tor goid-finers, gbldſmirhs, and orher wo in 
gold, ſuch as ſherepoſed moſt confidence in, and ſhur them vp cloſe within a cerrain place, willit 
them romake loaves, pies, tatrs, cakes, paſtry works, and jrinkets of all ſorts, fweer meats, ftaits, 
all manner of meats and viands, fuch as ſhe knew her hnsband Pyrher loved bett, of clean gold ; after= 
wards, when all were made,” and hereturned home ro his ho for as then he was abroad in a for- 
raign countrey : ) ſoſoonas he calledfor ſypper, his wite ſe#before him a rable furniſhed with all 
kinds of counterfeit viands made of gold, withontanything at alf,cither good to be eaten or drar- 
ken, but all go:d. and nothing bur gold : grear-pleaſurear the firftrook Pyrhes for to fee fo rich 4 
fght, and ſoglorious a banquer, wherein arc had ſolively expreſſed marnce ; bot after he had fed his 
eyes ſuffi.iently with beholding theſe goodly golden works, he called into her in good eatneſt for 
ſomewhat toeat 3 bur ſheftill whatſoever his mind Rood eo, bronghe it him io gold ; ſo thatin the 
end he waxed angry, and cryed our, that he wasready to famiſh : Why Sie (qubrhlt ſhe) are noryout 
ſelte the cauie ofallthis ? for you have giverrns foifon-and tore of this mettat, bur cauſed exrreame 
want and (carcity of meat and all things elſe, for all orher rrades, occupations, arts, and myfteries are 
decayed. and their ule clean gone; neither is there any marfthat followerh thusbandry and *tifferh 
the ground ; buclaying ahde, and caſting behind us all chings thar ſhould be ſowen and ptanted 
upon the earth forthe food and fuftentation of man, we'do nothing eſe bur dig and fearth for ſich 
things as will not ſerve to teed and nouriſh us, ſpending and wearing out bocrt one ſelves and one 
Citizens, Theſe words moved Pj#hes very muck 3 howbeir, for all this, he gave nor overquirerhe 
mines and metral works. bur enjoiming the fifth part of his Sybjes ro cravel rherein by turrts, ons 
after another 3. he gave the rett leave to husband their lands. andply their ortiet crafts and myfteties; 
But when Yer xescame down with thar puiſlantermyfor tomake war vpon the Greeks, this Pyrhes 
ſhewed his magnificence in che-encerrainment of him, with famptoous furnirnre, coſtly gifts and 
preſents, which he gave unzo the King and all hiserain: forwhich be craved rhis only grace ztid 
tavour at his bands again: that of many childrey which he had, he wordditpenſe wirh him for 6ne 
of them, that he might norgo ro the wats, ro the end thae the ſaid ſorr might remain with him zt 
home in his houſe for torend and look unto him caretwly ity his old ave: whereat Yonres was fo 
wroth, that he commanded thar one fon (whom he requeſte)to be killed preſercly, and his dead 
body to be cloven through inthe midtt, and divided into two parts 3 and fo difſodged and canfed 
his army to march betweenthem both ; rhe reſt of his ſons heed with him to thewars, who died 
allinthe field ; whereupon Prthes being difcomforred, and his heart clean caft down,did that whitch 
thole ordinarily do, who want courage and wit ; for hefeared dearh, and hated life? wilting he 
was not to live, and yet he ha& nor the power to make an end ofhis life ; whar did he then? There 
was withinthe Ciry agreat bark or mount of earth. under which there can a river, which they cat- 
led Pythopolizes 3 withinthis monothe canſed histomb to bemade, and turned aſide the —_— 
the 
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the ſaid riyer, in ſuch, ſort, thatas it paſled, the fiream might glide upon this monumenr of hi : 
which being prepared and done COURgY abc went down quick nd dive into thefame jepulchre; 
having rehgned over unto his wives hands, the eg an! the whole -ſeigniory: thereof ; en joining 
her chus much ; thatſhe ſhould nor approach her felfe unto this Tomb or Monument, buc only ez 
very day once ſend unto him, his ſupper 1na little punt or boat down the riveret, and ro continye 
chis ſo Jong uncil ſhe ſaw, thatthe ſaid punt went beyond the monument, having 10 it all his vicy- 
als whole and untouched; tor then ſhe ſhould nor need to ſend bim-any more: bur take this for an 
aſſured gn, that he was dead, Thus lived Pjthesthe reli of his dayes; bur his wife governed and 
managed the State prudently, and wrought a great change and alteration in the toilſome life of he: 


people, 
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Sonne. 


The Summary. 


Owſoever Plutarch inthis Treatiſe bath diſplayed his eloquence 'and all the chill and helps that he 
| had by the meanes of Philoſophy, yet we ſee that the ſame 15 not ſufficient to ſer the mind and ſpirit 
of man intrue repoſe 3 and that ſuch conſolatiogs are(4s they ſay)but paltative cures and x0 better: wheres 
in alſo is diſcovered the want and default of lig ht inthe reaſon and wiſdom of nyan : yet nowit hſtinding, 
take this withal, that ſuch diſcourſes do recommend and ſhew wrto us ſo murchthe berrer, the excellency if 
celeſtial wiſedom, which furniſheth us with true and aſſured remedies and in ftead of lea ving the heart 

itted amid humane thoughts andjconſiderations, taifgth and lifieth it wp unto the juſtice, wiſedom and 
onnty of the true God and Heavenly Father ; it,canſerhrit toiſee the eſtate of eternal life 3 it aſſurerhit of 
the ſouls immortality, of the reſurrettion-of the body, ( pojnits of learning, wherein the Pagans were altogi= 


ther ignorant) and of the permanent and syerlaſting joyesahave, inthe Kingdem of Heaven, Now albeit 


4s thistruth of God (revealed unto ws in bu ſacred word) hath inſtrutted and reſolved us ſufficic ntly, it 
will not be amiſſe and impertinent,$olearnof our Author and ſuch others, thoſe things which themſelves 
did not well and throug hly under ſt ang, neither in life, nor yet. in death ; for tha: the foundation failed them, 
and they miſſed the ground work indxed, andin cleaving and le 1ing to ( I wot not what) fortune and fatal 
deftiny,they cauſed man to reſt and ſtay himſelf upon @ vain (hadow of vertue. ard willed him (in one word) 
to ſeek for conſolation, where there was gtthing but deſolation for happoneſſe i miſery,and for life in deeth, 
As touching the argument aud 4; pip of this Treatiſe 3- adorned it is with notable reaſons, ſamiltugdes, 
examples and teſtimonies, the ſi ſtance whereof is this-: That Apollonius. (umo whom it « addreſſed) 
ought not to be over penſive and heavy for the death of his ſon, deceaſed inthe flower of his are, Tomove 
and perſwade hin thereto, Plutatch after he had excuſed himſelfe m that he wrote no ſooner uno him, 
and ſhewed that ſpace of time comming between, doth better prepare mens h. arts, whichſorrow ard be in 
anguiſh,toreceive comfort 3 he condemneth as well block:ſþ and ſenſ:leſſe folk... as alſo thoſe that le w: ak- 
lings and over-tender in adver ſity, Which done, he emtreth into a general review of the remedies which be 
appropriate to cure the miſeries and afflittions of man ; namely, that he onght to hold 4 mane, and tocon- 
tinue alwayes like himſelfe 3 to caſt his eye and have regard upon the divers accidents of our life, and in 
emjojing the bleſſings thereof ; to think #pon future croſſes and calamities ; to be armed wit h reaſon for to 
bear all changes: toremember and carefully to thinkupon the eſtate of this mortal and tranſitory life: to 
conſider the evils and miſeriesof the ſame : to endure patiently that which cenuot be avoided 41d prevented 
with all the cares and lament ations that be: and to compare our own adverſities with other mens, Then he 
proceedeth unto the particular conſelations of thoſe who are heavy and ſorrowful for the death of their chil- 
dren, kinsfolk,, or friends; to wit : Thatthere is no harm nor evil at alin death, but rather that it is agoed 
thing, that the honr ef it being uncertain it is 4 comfort unto thoſe whos it ſummonerh, who no doult 
wonld be caſt down and overthrown withthe apprehenſion of miſcries to\come, in caſe they had any foreſight 
thereof. After this, he proveth at large by three induitions nnd arguments of Socrates that there is not 
any evil in death; which he confirmeth Ly divers examples; and thenreturning imohis conſolations, hee 
maintaineth and holdeth 3 That whoſoever dic young, are moſt happy : that the conſideration of Gods pro- 
videnge ought to.retain and ſtay us 3that we are not tomaurn and lament for the dead, neither in revard 
of them nor of our ſelves ; that ſince over-long h: avineſſe and ſerrow maketh a man miſerable, it were very 
good for himto be rid and diſpatched of that pain quickly, Having fimſhed this point, he reſolycth 414 
and aſſoileth certain difficulties which ave preſented in theſe matters; and then 9 in hand his purpoſe 
again, he ruleth andreformeth the aff «(tions of the living, towardthem that are departed”; he reclaimcth 
them from per ſting and continuing obftinately in bewailing their abſence, willing them rather to bewail 
the caſe of thoſe who are living 3 and by many reaſons doth prove and conclude, that they who die betimes 
ave one maryellous advantage over thoſe that remain alive in the world,'T hex he texcheth a nian to main- 
tain and carry himſelfe as he ought, in allaff airs; refwmteth thoſe who can abide no pain andtronbles and 
. ; knitting 


Es | .'| uponthe death of bis Sonne, I 


the es in few words ; he adjoineth certain neceſſary and profitable comnſelsin [ach ac- 

berg BY bef before ths t 7 x conrindenh the aadalgy' j ety he deſcribeth bath abifeleiy of thoſe whom dearh 
ks the rin [A PT A having 4 ſpecial regard berein, to ins the party unto whom 
be wry 1, and 4 ring him by by the recital of the anc tered ladder 
ported, that be was all OG in that place of repeſe andreſt which the Poet; da rnagine, Upoy 
hich _ he treateth of the inemortality of the ſoul, according to thy doftrine of Pio and his follaw- 
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coment, 
Where folly fs in every Afton, | 
Great needthere is of| arp correftion, 
For verily among ſo many paſſions and i ipcident tothe ſoul.of man, dolor and heavineſs 
be molt irkſomeand goe neereſt imto ic, By ng mound many a one( me ſay) hath runmad 
and fallen into maladies incurable ; yea,and for and hearts- have been driven to 
make awaythemſelves, Now to ſorrow and be 110 the for the lofle of a ſon, . is apaſ- 
honthar ariſeth from a natural ca ,and it 1s not in Our power £H- avoid; which being ſo, I can- 
not (for my part) hold with them, who iy highly praiſe and exrol, 1.wor noe what bruiciſh, hard, 
and blocki F dolence and Rupidiry, => Wh > it were poſhblefor a man to entertain, is not any 
Way commodious and available, e ſame would bereave us of that murual benevolence 
ſweet comfort which __ find in cheds reciprocal incerchange of loving others and laved a- 
gain 3 which (of all ea tr. gets moſt peed ra preſerve and maintain, Yet do I nor als 
ow that a man ſhould ye himlelte to be tranſported ed and cartied away gon all compaſle and 
meaſure, making no end of ſorrow 3 for even that alſo is likewiſe. unnatural, and proceedeth from 
a COrrupt and erronious opinion that we have: and Fheveors, as XLS 7 ks this exceſs 
as ſimply naught, hutrful, and not beſeeming verryous men; ſo in no wiſe muſt 
wediſallow that mean and moderatiot inour veins. in this point. ſage Crantor the A+ 
cademick Philoſopher : I could wiſh (quorh he) the wy be never fick 3 howbeir, if wee 
Chance to tall into ſome diſeaſe, God ſend us yer ſome ſenſe and feeling, in caſe _ pores of our body 
be eithercur, plucked away, or diſmembred inthe cure. And I aſſufe you, that Po magy 
liry is nevet incident gnto 2 man z withoyt ſome great miſchief and inconveniehce _ 
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ſelves, neither vpid of afteftions altogether, nor yet qur of re pafſiotiare 3 for as 


hard hear, reſembling a ernel beaſt : forthe other diſcoverectha ſoft and 
_— __ Sartdes wotents bar badrodrited is he, who knoweth cokeep a 
guided by the rule of realon, harh the giftto bear wiſely and indifferently, ag-wellthe 
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recalt wich himſelfe : That like as in a tree State, and r government of a Common- 
_ theele&ion of ſoveraign magiſtrates paſleth by lots; the age whoſe hqpis to be choſen, mp 
bea ruler: ad acommandeshvr the orher whe tpatiently cotake his fortune;andbeay 
the repulſez even ſo in thediſpoſition and coutſe of all our worldly affairs, weareto be content with 
our portionallotred unto us, and withonr grudgivg and complaint,  genely to yeeld our ſelvesobe. 
dient 3 for ſurely they that cannot ſo do, would never be able with wiidom and moderationto weld 


reat proſperity : for ofm wiſe ſpeeches and well laid ſawes) this ſentence may go for one; 
"7s "_ However wne ſmile and look full fair, i 270 {6 3001 2%” 
Be thou not prond nor- bear al wind 3; .. © 1 wy : 
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correct and-reduce it to the leaft and nartoweſt compaſſewhen i is oace evre, ore 
pared andready co bear theiame manfully, ati wich all magnanimity, Fo z astouching 
that which we call good, is ſeen and em four manyer of | bee- 
ping, in augment EE thefame: theſe be the ruley 53 well ofprudence, as 
of orher vertues, which we are to uſe and benefit of inborh fortune, "x3 well the gne a5 the 
other: for according to theoldProverb, © Ghak URN 
þ No man there is on carth ahve, | _—_— Ret 
Ineverything who 45edetb thrive; | ; a_ , 
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By courſe of nature, nwneth it wrong ht mity be, pres pry” 7 
The orien ef oe 
And as it falleth out in treesandother plants; thatſome years they bear their burden, and yaakigant 
Rore of fruit, whereas in others they bring forth hone ar all; alſo] one whiles be fruit- 
ful and breed many po —_—_ iles again, they be as barren forit ; and the ſea itis now tem- 
peſt,and thencalme: ſemblably inthis life therefappetmany circymRapces and accidents, which 
wind and turn usinto the chances of contrary fortunes 3 in regard of which variety, a man may by 
good right and reaſon, ſay thus : | | 
O Agamemnon, thy F athey Atreus hee, 
Alwmayes toproſper hath not begottenthee: 
For in this life thow muſt have one day joy, 
Another, grief and wealth, mixt with anne). 
And why ? thow art by mortal nature fraile, 
Thy will ag ainſt this conrſe cannot prevayle: 
For ſoit is the yleaſmreof the pods, , 
To ——— pho in mas ſuch ods, 
As alfothat which to OTE effet CAT VE this wiſe: 
ir, Trophimus, if you the only wighe 
Of women bors, were —_— Oki light | 
With priviledge, to have the wor {d at will, 
Totaſte no woe, but proſper always till? 
Or if ſome god had made you ſuch beheſt, 
To live in joy, in ſolace andinreſt ? 
Tow had juſt cauſe to fare thus as you ds, 
And chafe, for that he from his word doth go, 
And hath done what he cannot juſtific, 
But if ſo be, as truth will teſtifie : 
HR: der one law this publick vital give, 
Ton draw with ug, your breath for to repaiy: 
1 fay to you (gr avely in tragick ſtile) 
Yow ought to be more patient the while : 
To take all this in better worth (I ſa) 


Lit 


ceo! | 4 welithe flatreting fe«. 
yours, as theſcowling frowns of fortune, which are ſo ordinarily occurrent in this lite; havingrhig 
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Let reaſon rule,and land for finall pay, 
And to knit up in few words, Trophimus 
Of this diſcourſe the ſum 3 [reaſon thus: 
A man youarey(that is 4s much to ſay) 
A creaturezmore 4s 7 and ſubj et ay 
To ſudden change,and fromthe pitch of bliſs, 
To lie in pit where bale and ſorrow ts, 
Than others all: and not unworthily : 
For why,moſt weake by his own natureghe 
Will needs himſelfe in higheſt matters wrap, | 
Above bis reach,ſecure of after-clap : 
And then anon he falling from on high, 
Beares down with him all good things that were nigh : 
But as for you, the goeds which heretofore 
O Trophimus you loft, exceeded not,no more 
Than thoſe miſhaps which you this day ſuſtaine 
E xceſſive be,but keep within a meane : 
Heneeforththerefore,you ought to beare the reſt 
Indi feremly,and you (hal find it beſt. 
Howbeir,alchough the condition and eftate of mens atfaires ſtand in theſe tearmes, yer ſome there 
be,who for want of ſound judgement and good diſcretion aregrown to that blockiſh Rtupidicy,or 
vaine over-weening of themſelves,that after they be once a little raiſed up, and advanced, either in 
regard ot exceſſive wealth,and ſtore of gold and filver under their hands,or by reaſon of ſome great 
office, or tor other prefidence and preeminence of high place which they hold in the Common- 
weale ; or elſe by occaſion of honours and glorious tities which they have acquired, do menace, 
wrong,and inſult over their inferiours, never conſidering the uncertainty and inconſtance of muta- 
blefortune,nor how quickly that which was alotrmay be flung down ; and contrariwiſe, how ſoon 
that which lieth below on the ground may be extolled and lifted up on high by the ſudden mutations 
and changes of fortune: to ſeeke for any certainty therefore in that which 1s by nature uncerraine 
and variable,is the part of thoſerhar judge not aright of things: 
For 4s the wheele doth turne,one part we ſee 
Of felly, high and low in courſe to bee, 
But to attaine unto this tranquillity of ſpirit,. void of allgriefe and anguiſh, the moſt ſoveraigne, 
powertull,andeffe ual! medicine, is reaſon:and by the meanes thereof, a prepared eſtate and reiolu- 
tion again(t all the changes and alterations of this life : neither is it ſufhcient for a man only to ac- 
knowicdge himleltfe ro be by nature borne mortall ; buralſo that he is allotted unto a morralland 
tranitory lite, and tied as 1t were unto ſuch affaires as ſoon dochange from their preſenteſtate 
unto the contrary : for this al{o1s moſt certaine, that as mens bodies bemorrall and fraile, ſo their 
torcunes allo,their paſſons and affeRions be flitting and momentany ; yea,and in one word,all char 
belongeth unto them is tranſitory 3 which is not poſſible for him to avoid and eſcape, who is himſelfe 
by nature mortal] : but as Pindarws ſaid : 
With maſſie weights of ſtrong neceſſity, 
T hell fo darke to bottome forc'd are we, 
Very wcll therefore ſaid Demetrizs Phalereus, whereas Exripides the Poet wrote thus : 
No worldly wealth is firme aud ſure, 
But for a day it doth endure, 
Alſo: 
How ſmall things may our ſtate quite overthrow | 
It falleth out (as every man doth know ) ' 
That even one d1y is able down to caſt 
Some things from hei ht ,and others ra'ſe As aſt. 15 vas) 
All thereſt (quoth he ) was excellently by him writren, bur far betrerir had been, if he had named, 
nor one day,but the minute,moment,and very point of an houre: © | «7 
For earthly fruits, and mortall mens eſtate, 
Turne round about in one and ſelfe ſame rate, 
Somelrve,waxe ftrong, and profper day by day, 
Wiles others are caſt down and fade away, 
And Pindirysinanother place: N 
What is it for to be but one? 
Nay what is it ro be juſt none ? 
And verily a man is made 
T o be the dreame even of a ſhade; ' 
hath declared the vanity of mans life, by uſing an Hypetbole or exceffive manner of an over-reaching 
ſpeech, both paſſing wirrily, and alſo rothe purpoſe moſt Fgnificantly, For what is there more 
weake and feeblethana ſhadow ? bur ro come in with the fantatticall dream of a ſhadow 3 ſurely it 
15 not poſſible that any other man ſhould expreſle the thing that he meant, more lively and in firter 
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rearmes, And verily,Crant or in good Correſpondence bereunto, when he comforterh Hippocles for 
the untimely death of his children, uſerh thete words among thereſt: Thele arethe ruies (quorh 
he) that all the ſchoole throughout of ancient Philoſophy doth deliver and reach ; wherein ji there 
be any point beſides that wecan admit and approve, yet this at lea{twiſe 15 moſt undoubred true, 
that mans life is exceeding laboriousand painfull : for ſay that in the own natureirbe nor ſuch ; {6 
ic is.that by our own ſelves it is brougheto that corruption : beſides, this uncertaine fortune hayn- 
reth and atrendeth upon us afar off,and even from our very cradie and —_—_— bands,yea, andever 
fnce our firſt entrance into this life accompanieth us, forno good in the world, 

To ſay nothing, how inall things whatſoever that breed and bud, there 1s evermore ſome por. 
tion more or lefle of naughtineſle inbred and mingled therewith ; for the very naturall ſeed;which 
at the firſt, when it is at beflzis morrall ) doth participate this primitive cauſe, whereupon proceed 
the untoward inclination and diſpoſition of the mind,maladies,cares,and ſorrows; and trom thence 
there Creepe and groW upon us, all thoſe tatall calamities that befall ro morrall men, Bur wha is the 
reaſonthat we are digreſſed hitherto? forſooth, torthis end, rhatwe may know that it is nonews 
for any manto rafie of mi/eries and calamuties, bur rather ther we are all ſubject ro the ſame : for (ag 
Theophreſt us ſaith) tortune never aimerh or levellerh at any certainemarke,burt ſhooteth at random; 
raking much pleaſure, and being very powertull ro turne a man out of that which he hath painfully 
ootten before, and to overthrow a ſuppoſed rnd reputed felicity, without regard of any tore-(et and 
prefixed timeto worke this feat, Thele reaſons, and many other ſuch like, every one of us may ea- 
fily conſider and ponder within himlelfe ; yea, and befides, lay thereto the ſage ipeeches (which he 
is aye to heare andlearne) of ancient and wiſe men: among whomthe chiefe and principall is that 
heavenly and divine Poet Homer, who faith us: 

More weak: than man, there is n9 creature 

That from the earth receiveth nurture : 

So long 45 limbs with ſtrength he can advance, 

And whiles the gods do lend him puiſſance, 

Hethinks no harme will ever bim befall, 

He caſts no doubtyzbut hopes to outgo all : 

But let them once from heaven ſome ſorrows ſnd, 

HMaupre the ſmartyhe beares unto the end. 

Alſo: 
Such minds have men, wha here onearth d> live, 
As Jupiter from heaven doth daily give, 
And in another place: 

Why ake you of my bloud and par:ntage ? 

Sir Tydeus ſon,a knight magnanimozr., 

Toleaves of trees much like 1s mans linage : 

Leaves ſome blown down by mind outragions 

Lie ſhed on ground:;and others, numerous, 

Bud freſh in wood,when pleaſant ſpring doth call: © 

| Mens houſes ſo.ſome riſe and others fall, ' 
Now that this fimilitude or compariſon of tree-leaves firly expreſſed and repreſented the tranſito- 
ry vanity of mans life,it appeareth evidently by thoſe verſes which he wrote in another place: 

You would not ſay that I were wiſeyf I did armour take 
To fight with you, in wr etched mens behalfe, and for their ſak-, 
Who muchreſemble leaves at firſt, faire in their freſh verduge, 

So long as they of earthly fruits do feed for nurtare ; 

And afterward be like tothem, withered and dead againe, 

When humour radicall is ſpent, and no ſtrength doth remaine. 

Simonidesthe Lyricall Poer, when as Palina King of Lacedemon (bearing himſelfe high, and 

vaunting of his brave exploits ) bad him ( upon a timeby way of mockery) to give unto him tome 
ſage 4,5 and good advertiſement ; ( knowing full well chepride and over-weening (pirit otthe 
ſaid Prince ) counſelled him only to call co mind, and remember, That he was but a man. Philip 
likewiſe, King of Macedo», hearing news in one and the ſameday, of thice feveral| happy ſucceſſes: 
the firſt, That he had won theprize, at the great running of chariots drawn with horſes, in the (0- 
lemnity of the Olympick games ; the ſecond, How bis LieutenantGenerall, Parmerio, had defeated 
the Dardanians inbattell; and the third, That his wife Olympias was deliveredſafe of a jolly ſon :lit- 
ted up his hands towards heaven, andfaid, Ofortune, I beſeech thee to ſend unto me in connter- 
change, ſome moderate adverſity : as knowing full well, that ſhe bare ſpighr and envy alwaies to 

c felicities, Semblably, Theramenes one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, ar what time as the 
oule wherein he ſupped with many othersfelldown, and he aloneeſcaped ſafe out of that davge- 

rous ruine,when all others reputed him an happy man, cried out with aloud voice: O fortune, for 
what occaſion of misfortune reſerveſt thou me? And verily wichin few daies after, it hapned that 
Fe owne companions in governiment caſt 94, in priſon, and after much torture. pur him to 
leath, Moreoyer, 1t ſcemerh unto me, that the Poet Homer deſerverh (ingular praiſe inthis mat- 
ter of conſolation, when he bringeth in Achilles ſpeaking of King Priamay (being come unto 
him 
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and cedeeme the corps of his ſon'Hef#or) inthis wile ; 
Come on therefore and here fit down, by me upon thus throne, 
Let be all plaints, forbeare we thus to weep, to ſigh andgrone, 
And though onr griefe of heart be much, let us the ſame repreſſe, 
Fox why ? no teares will ought prevaile, nor help us in d:ſtreſſe, 
Tolive in paines and ſorrows great men are predeſtinate 
By gods above,and they alone dwell aye in bleſſed flate, 
E xempt from cares and diſcontcnts, forin the emtrie-ſill 
Of Jove his houſe in heaven aloft $wo tuns are ſtanding ſtill, 
Whereout he doth among men deale,ſuch gifts as they comaine, 
In one gcod bleſſings are beſtowed,iu th' other curſe and paine : 
Now he to whom great Jupiter vouchſafes of both to give, 
Sometime in joy,andotherwhiles in heavineſſe (hall live; 
But if a man be only from that curſed veſſell ſped, 
withſhame,with want, and pruury he is full ill beſted, 
Heſhall be ſure upon the earth to wander andto ſtray, 
In much diſgrace with God and max untill his dying day . 
The Poet who came after himboth in order of time,andalſoin _ and reputation, He/rodws,al- 
chough heraketh upon himſelf the honour to have beena diſcipl&of the Muſes,having as well asthe 
other included the miſeries and calamities of mankind within one tun;writeth that Pandora in ope- 
ning it,ſet them abroad 1D great quantity,and ſpred them over all lands andſeas,faying in this man- 
ner: No ſooner then this woman took, the great lid fromthe tun, 
with both her hands,but all abrcad ſhe ſcattered anon, 
A world of plagner and miſeries ; thus miſchiefes manifold 
She wrought thereby to mortall men on earth both young, and old: 
Hope only did remaine behind,a»d flew not all abroad, ; | : 
But underneath the upmoſt brim and edge it ſtill abode, : 
For why,before it could get forthghe lid ſhe clops to foſt : j 
When other evils infinite were flown from firſt to laſt : | Ach 
Full was the earth of ſundry plagues, full was the ſea likewiſe, 
Diſeaſes then and maladies from. day to day did riſe 
Among mankind, and thoſe by night do walks andcreep by ftealth, 2 
All ſuldenty without cauſe known,and do impeach mans h, S 
Uncal'dthey comejn ſilence deeg they makg not any noſe, 
For Jupiter in wiſdome great,bereft.thems all of voice, 
To theſe ſayings and ſentences the comicall Poer according well, as touching thoſe who rormenr 
chemſelves by occaſion of ſuch misfortunes when.hey happen,yriteth thus: 
If teares could cure and heale all opy diſeaſe, 
Or weeping ſtay at once our paine andpriefe, 
We would our gold exchange for teares,to eaſe 
Our maladies, and ſo procure reliefe : 
But ( Maſter,) now teareswith thenp beare no ſway, 
Nor ought prevaile, for weep we,or weep nat, , 
T hey holdt heir conrſe,and ſtill keep on their way, 
So that we ſee by plaints nathing x got 3 
| IWhat gaine we then? nought,firy yet give me eare, 
| Griefe brings forth teares, as trees their fruit do beare, | 
And Dyit;s when he comforted Dana, who ſorrowed overmuch for thedeath of her ſon, ſfpake un- 
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coherin this manner 3 W 
| Thinks you that Pluto doth your teares regar 
And will for ſighs and groans your ſon back ſend? 
Noo, ceaſe you to ſob and weep ſo hard, | 
 Yomr neighbours caſe marks rather and intend : 
. Hearts eaſe will come, if that youcallto mind, 
... How many men have died in eondeep? 
.. Or waxen old beveft of childrenkind, - + 
Or princely ſtate and port who could not keep, 
But fell to baſe degree ; conſider this, 
; And make right uſe, it will you help iwis. 
He giveth her connſell ro conſider the examplesof thoſe who have been more or lefle unfortunate 
than her ſelfe, asif the comparing of their condition might ſerve her turne very well,the berter ro 
endure her own calamity, And hereto may a manvery pertinentlydraw and apply the ſaying of So- 
crates, Who was of opinion; thatif we laid forth all our adverhries and misforrunes in one com- 
mon heap.with this condition, that each one ſhould carry our of ic anequallportion 3 moſt men 
wovid with and be giad ro take up their own and go away with all, The Poer Antimachas alſo uſed 
the like induQtion,after that his wite whom he loved ſoentirely,was departed ; for wheras her name 
IKE Nn2z2 was 
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Lydc.he for his own conſolation in that ſorrow of his, com ſed an Elegy of lamentable dic 

9d Lyde: wherein he collected all rhe calamiries anc misfortunes which hapned in _ 
time to oreat Princes and Kings, makirg his own dolour and griete the lefle, by comparing it with 
other miſeries more grievous : whereby it is apparant. that he who comforterh another, whoſe hear 
is afflicted with ſorrow and anguiſh, (giving kim to underitand thar his infortunity is common i - 
more beſides him, by laying betore his tace the ſemblable accidents which have betallento others,) 
changerh in him theſenle andopinion of his own grievance, and imprinceth in him a certaine (er. 

led perſwalion, that his misfortune is nothing ſo great as he deemediit ro be betore, 
eEſchyluc likewiſe _ with very great realon to reprove thoſe who imagine that death is 

ing inthis wiſe : | 
naught, ſaying How wrongfully have men death in diſdaine, 
Of mary erls rhe remedy ſoveraigne? 
Forin imitation of him, right well ſaid he whoſoever was the author of this ſentence : 
Come d:ath to cure my painfull malady, 
The only leech that bringeth remedy 3 
For hell is th' haven for worlds calamity, 
And harbour ſure in all ext remity, 
And verily, a great matter 1t 1s, ty be able tor toſay boldly and with confidence : 
How can he be a flave juſtly, 
Who careth” not at all to die? 
As alto: 
If dexth me help in my hard plight, | 
No ſpirits nor ghoſts ſhall nve rig . 

For what hurt is there in death ? And what is it that ſhould ſo trouble and moleſt us when we die ? 
A range caſethisis,and 1cannotſee how it commetho paſſe,thar being ſo well known,ſo ordina- 
rily, familiar,and naturall unto' us as it is, yet it ſhould feeme ſo painfull and dolorous unto us, For 
what wonder is it,if that be lit or cut, whichnaturally is givento'cleave ? If that melt, which Is apc 
ro be molten ? If that burne, which 1s ſubje&trotakefire ? or ifthar periſh and ror, which bynarure 
is corruptible? and when is it that death is not in our ſelves? for according as Hera:ltas ſaith ) 
quick and dead is allone ; ro awake and toſleep is rhe ſame ; in young and'old there is no diffe- 
rence 3 con{idering that theſe things rurne one-into another,anidas one paſſerh, the other commerh 
in place : much after the manner of an imager or porter, who of one maſſe of clay is ableto givethe 
forme and ſhape of living crearures,and to rutne the ſame into a rude lumpe;as it was betore ; he can 
faſhion it at his pleaſure,and confound all together, as he hiſt: thus ir lyech in his power.codo and 
undo.romake and mar, as often as he will, one alter another, unceflanrly ; tubleldy nemee of the 
ſelfe-ſame matter.framed in rimes paſt our anceſtours and grandfires, and contequently, afterwards 
broughr forth our fathers ; then {he made us ; and in procefle of rime will ofus ingender others ; 
and {o proceed {till ro farther poſterity; in ſuch ſorr, thar as the eutrent (as it were) of our genera- 
tion will never ſtay,ſo the Freame alſo of our corruption will run onftiiLand be perperuall; whether 
itbetheriver .cheron or Cocytus, as thePoets call them ; wherebf the one fignitierh privation of 
joy, and theother betokenerh lamentation, And evenſo, that firtt and principall cauſe which made 
u5 to liveand ſee the light of the ſun, the ſame bringerh us ro dearth and to the darkneſſe of hell. 
And hereof we may ſee an evident demonſirationand teſemblance.] by the very aire that compaſſah 
us round about ; which in alternative courſe and by turnes repreſenterth unto us the day, and aſter- 
wards the night ; it inducethus to a fimilitude of lite and death, of waking and {leeping : and there- 
tore, by good right is life called 'a farall debr, which we muſtduly fatistie, and be acquir ot: for 
our foretathers entced into, it firſt; and we areto repay'ir willingly, wichour grumbling, fig ing, 
and groaning,w Henſceverthecredirorcaſerh for it ; unlefle we would be reputed unthankfull and 
unjuſt. And verily, I beleeve that nature ſeeing the uncertainty and ſhortneſſe of our lite; would 
thattheend thereof and the prefixed houre of death ſhould be hidden from ns, for that ſhe knew 
it good and expedient forusſo tobe; for if it had beenfore-known of us, ſome ( nodoubr) would 
have languiſhed and fallen away before with griefe and ſorrow ; dead they would have been be- 
fore their death came, Conhder now thetroubles and ſorrows of this life; how many cares and 
crofles it is ſubje& unto : Certes, if we wenrabour ro reckonand numberthem, we would con- 
demne it as moſt unhappy, yea, we would verifie and approve that Rrong opinion which ſome 
m_ held : That it were far better for a mantoadie thanto hvez and therefore {aid the Poet Simo- 
maes: | 

Full feeble is all humane puiſſance: 

V aine is oxr care and painfult wvigilans e: 
Mans life i; even aſhort piſſage, 

P aine «p01 paine'it his arrivage* 

And then comesdeaththat ſpureth none, 


>” erwell without pardon: 

(Over onr heads it doth! depend, 

HAoid threats alike thoſe that do fpend 

7 heir yeares in vertue and gvodneſſe, | 


As in all fin andwickedneſſe, Likewiſe 
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_— For bleſſing one which men obtaine, 
The gods ordaine them curſes rwaine, 
And thoſe they cannit wiſely beare, 
Fooles 4s they be,and will not heare, 
Or thus ; 
T hey cannot reach to life immortalh, 
Nor yet endute that which is mortall, 
And Sophocles : | 
11:229""1' 1 Of mortal men when one it dead 
Doth thine heart groan,and eye teares [heads 
Not knowing once what future gaine 
May come to him devoid of pane ? 
As for Gripides,chus he ſaith : 
In all thy knowledge,canſt thou find 
The true condition of mankind? 
Tthinke well;No: For whence ſhould come 
Such knowledge deep, to all or ſome ? 
Grve ered thou ſhalt l-arne of me 
T he hill thereof, inverity : 
All men ordain'dare once to die, 
The debt is dnt, and paid muſt be : 
But no man know's if morrow next, 
Unto his daves ſhall be annext : 
And whither m_ bends her way, 
Who can fore-ſee, andj ay? + , 
If ir be ſo then, that the pul + of lie ſuch indeed as theſe gteat clerks have delivered 
and deſcribed unto us 3 is it not more reaſon to repute them blefſed and happy, who are freed from 
thatſervitude which they wereſubje& to thetein, than to deplore and lament their eſtate, as the 
moſt part of men do, through folly and ignorance ? Wiſe Sscyares ſaid, that death reſembled forall 
the world, either a moſt deep and ſound (leep, or a voyage far remote into forraine parts,in which a 
manislong abſent from his native Countrey ; or elſe thirdly,an utter abolition and difſolution 
both of ſoule and body, Now take which of rheſerhree you will, according to him, there is no 
harme at all in death: for thus he diſcourſed through them well, and beginning ar che hicit, in this 
wiſe he reaſoneth : If death (quoth he) be a kind ot and thoſe thar ſleepteeleno ill ; wemult 
needs confeſſe likewiſe, that rhe dead have no ſehſe art all of harme: neither 1s it neceflary rogo in 
hand to prove, that the deepett ſleep is alſo the ſweeteſt, and moſt pleaſant ; for the thing it ſelfe 1s 
plaine =_ evident to all the world, To ſay nothing of Homer: tettimony, who ſpeaking of fleepe 
writeth thus : | 
Moſt ſweetly doth a mian ſleep in his bed, 
When leaſt he wakes,and ſeemes moſt to be dead. 
The ſame he iterateth in many places ; and namely.once in this wiſe: 
With pleaſant ſleep ſhe there did meet, 
Deaths brother germainyou may weet, 
And againe : 
Death and ar are ſiſter and brother; 


3 - 


Both twins re embling 0:e anther , 
Where by the way. he lively declareth their Gmilirnde, and calling them twins 3 for that brothers and 
hſters twins for the moſt part be very like: and in anotherplace beſides, hecalleth death a brazen 
ſeep 3 givingns thereby to underſtand, how ſenſelefle dearh is: neither ſeemerh he unelegancly and 
beh:des the purpoſe, wholoever he was,to have expreſſed as much in this verſe, when he ſad: 

T hat ſleeps (who doth them well adviſe) 

; Of death are petty myſteries. 

And in very deed,ſleep doth repreſent(as it were )apreamble,inducemnentr,or firſt profeſſion toward 
death : in hike manner alſs the cynick Philoſopher Diogenes ſaid very wilely tqthis point, for being 
ſurpriſed and overtaken with deed ſleep, a lictle betore he yeelded uptheghoſt, when the Phyh- 
clan wakened him,and demanded what extraordinary ſymprome or grievous accident was befaln un- 
to him ? None (quoth he ) only one brother is come betore another, to wit, ſleep before death ; 
and thus much of the firſt reſemblance. : 

Now it death be like untoa far journey or long pilgrimage, yeteven ſo, there isno evill at all 
therein,but rather good. which is clean contrary: for to be in ſetvitude no longerunco the fleſh,nor 
enthralled to the paſſions thereot; which ſeizing upon the foule.do impeach the ſame,and fillic with 
all foltes and morrall vanities, is no doubr a great bleſſednefle and felicity : for as Plaro ſairh: The 
body bringerh upon us an infinite number of troubles and hinderances about the neceſlary main- 
renance of it ſelte; and in caſe there be any maladies beſides, => diverr and turne —_ a- 
way from the inquiſition and contemplation' of rhe truth ; and inftead thereof, peſter — 
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us fall of wanton loves, of luſts. feares, fooliſh fancies, imaginations, and vanities of allſorts; ipſo- 
much as it is moſt true which is commonly faiq: That from the body there commeth no good. 
nefle nor wiidome at all. For what elſe bringerh upon us wars, ſedicions, battels and fights, bur the 
body and the greedy appetites and luis proceeding trom.it,; for to by truth, from whence ariſe all 
wars,but from the coverous deſire of money, and having more goods? geitherare we drivento pur. 
chaſe and gatherfiill ; bur only for to enterraine the body, and ſeryetche turn thereof ; and whiles 
weare amuſed and employed thereabour, we havenotime'to tudy Philoſophy : finally ( which is 
the worlt and very extremity of all ) in caſe we find ſome leiſure to follow our book, and enterinty 
the udy and contemplation of things, this body of ours ar all crimes and inevery place is ready tg 
interrupt and put us out ; it troublerh, it impeacheth, and ſo diſquieteth us, thar _—_— Itisto 
attaine unto theperfec fight and knowledge of the truth 3 wn a 1s apparant and manifeſt.thar 
iferer we would clearely and purely know any thing, we ought to be ſequelired and delivered from 
this body ; and by the eyes only ot che mind,contemplate and view things as they be; then ſhall we 
have that which wedefire and wiſh; then ſhall we atraive to that which we ſay we love, to wit, 
wiſdome.even when we aredead, as reaſonteacherth us, and not ſo long as we remaine alive : for if 
it Cannot be.that together with the body we ſhould know anything purely ; one of theſe two things 
muſt of neceſſity en!ue, that either never at all,orelle after death we ſhould attaive unto that know. 
ledge 3 for then apdnot betore the ſoule ſhall beaparr, and-ſeparateſrom the body; and during our 
life time ſo much nearer ſhall webe unto this knowledge, by how much lefle we participate with the 
body, and have little ornothivg todo therewith, no more than very neceſſity doth require ; norbe 
filled with the corrupt naturethereof, bur pure and neat from all ſuch contagion, ancill ach time as 
God himlelfe free us quitefrcm it; and then being fully cleared and delivered trom all fleſhly and bo- 
dily follies,we ſhall converſe with them and ſuch like pure incelligences.ſceing evidently of our ſelves 
all that which is pure and ſincere, to wit, truth rt {elte ; forunlawfull it is and not allowable that x 
ure thing ſhou'd be infe&ed or once touc hed by that which 1s impure; and theretore ſay that death 
eemeto tranſlate men into ſome other place,yet is at nothing il] inthat reſpect, but good rather, as 
Plats hath very wellproved by demonlirationzin which regard Socpares inmy conceit ſpake molt hea- 
venly and divinely unto the Judges,wben be ſaid : My Lords,to be aftraid of death is nothing elle but 
to ſeeme wiſe when a man 18 nothing leſſe.and it is as much as to make ſemblance of knowing thac 
which he is moſt ignorant of; for who worteth certainly what is death? Or whether it be the grea- 
reſt felicirythat may happen to a man? Yermendofeare and dread it, as if they knew for certainty, 
thatitis rhe greareſtevill in the world, To theſe ſage ſentences heaccordeth well who {a'd thus, 
; Lett no man ſtand in doutt andfeare of death, | , 
Since from all tr avels thing delrvereth, 
And not from travels only,bur alſo from the greatelt mileries'in the world ; whereunto it ſeemeth, 
thatthe very gods themlelves give teſtimony : for we read that many-men in recompence of their 
religion and devotion have re.eiveddeath, as aſingular gitt and fayour of the gods. But to avoid 
rediousprolixity, 1 will forbeareto write of others, and content my ſelfe with making mention of 
thoſe only who are moſt renowned and voiced by every mans mouth: and inthe firſt place rehearſe 
I wiilthe hiftory of thoſe rwo young Gentlemen of Argos, namely, C /eobis and Biox; of whom 
there goeth this report: That their mother being Prieltefle to Jun, when the time was come that 
ſhe ſhould preſent her ſelfe in the Temple.and the Mules that were rodray her coach thither, nor 
in readinefle,but making tay behind;they teeing her driven toſrhat exigent,and fearing left the houre 
ſhould paſſe, underwent themlelves the yoke,and dreyy their mother in the Coach to the ſaid tem- 
ple: ſhe being much pleaſed and taking exceeding joy to ſee ſo greatpiety and kindnefle in her chil- 
dren, prayed unto the goddefle, that ſhe would vouchſafe rogive them the belt gift that could befall 
roman: and they the lame night following, being gone to bed for to {leep, never roſe againe: for 
that the goddefle ſent unto them death,as the only cecompence and reward of their godlineſſe, Pin- 
drm allo writeth as touchivg Agamedes and Trophonizs, That after they had built the Temple of 
Apollon Delphos, they demanded of that god their hireand reward ; who promiſed eo pay them 
fully at che ſeven-nights end ; meane while he bad them be merry and make good cheere ; who did 
as he enjoyned them : ſo upon the ſeventh-night following they took their ſleep, bur the next mor- 
ning they were tound dead in bed, Moreover 1t.1s reported, that when Pindarws himſelte gave or- 
der unto the Commiſſioners that were ſent from the Stare of Bevtiaunto the Oracle of Apelloyfor 
ro demand what was beſt for man ? this anſwer was returned fromthe Pzophereſſe : That he who 
enjoynedthem that errand,was not ignorant thereof, incale the hiſtory of Agamedes and Trophe- 
ins (whereof be was author ) were true 3 but ifhe were diſpoſed to make further triall, he ſhould 
himfelfe ſee ſhortly an evident proofe thereof: Pindarys when he heard this anſwer,began to think 
of death, andto prepare himſelfe to dye ;. and intruth, withina little while after changed his life, 
The hke narrationis related of oneEmthynors an Italian,who was ſon.to Ely fins of Terine, for vertue, 
wealth,and reputation, a principallman in that City, namely, that he died ſuddenly, withour any: 
apparent cauiethat could be given thereof: his tather Ely, incontinently thereupon, began to 
grow into ſome doubr (as apy other man beſides would have done-) whether it mighrnot be, that 
he died of poyſon, for that he was the only child he had, and heire apparant to all his riches : and 
not knowing, otherwiſe how to ſound therruch, he went out ro a certaine Oracle, which uſed to 


gireanſwer by the conjuration and calling forth. of ſpirits or ghoſts of men deparred ; where (ww 
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had ? 
hed wu down to ſleep in the place, where he drezmed; and aw this vion': There appeared unto 


him (as he thopght) his own father, whom when he aw, hedifcontſed unto him whac had fortu- 
ned to his ſon, requeſting and beleeching hun tobe affiftantwith him rofindourthe truth, andthe 
cauſe indeed ofhis io ſudden death : his father" tenſhould zmtrver thus : And even therefoream I 
come hither ; here theretore receive at this mars hands thar certificate which I have brought unto 
chee, for thereby ſhalt chon know all the cauſe of thy griefeand forrow : now the party whom his 
{her ſhewed 2nd prefemo@iuties him, was eyoring man that followed atret hit, who for all the 
word in(iature and yeares reſembled his ſon Eurthymoms; who being demanded by him, whathe 
was ( Made this anſwer: I am the ghoſt or avgell of yonr fon : and with thar offered unco him a lir- 
tle rowle or letter; which when Elyſins had nntoided hefound wrirren within it thele three verſes: 
" Heou yiimes Hayare ogivas evieay. 
Ev9wC xfiTau porgtre Ferry, 
"Ouz Thy tyag Cony aun ra>by w7% yausot, 
Whi.h may be done into Englith thus : 
 Elyhus 10s fooliſh man,ask? Wroing Sages read, 
Enthytous byFirallrourſt df o fFintes ts dead; 
For longer bf es would nenther brug wr parems ftand in ſtead, = 
And thus much may ſuffice you, both as touching the ancient hutones wricten of this matter, and 
al/o of rhe ſecond point of the foreſaid queſtion, 

Bur to comeunto the third branch ot Socrates bis conjeAure: admir it were true, that death is 
the ntcer abolition ard defirvction as well of ſouleas body 3 yer even ſo, it cannot be reckoned fim- 
ply ili : for by that reckoning there ſhould follow a privation of all ſenſe, and a generall deliverance 
from paine,anxiety, and anguiſh : and [ike as there commeth no good thereby.even ſo,no'harme ar 
allcan enſue upon it ; foralmuch as good and erill have no being, but in that thing only which hath 
eſſence and ſubhitence,and the ſame reaſon rhere as of the one as of the other : ſoas in that which is 
not. bur urterly becommeth void annulled,and taken quite onr of the world, there cannor be ima- 
eincd either the one or the other, -Now this is certaine;that by this teafon the dead returne to the 
ſameettare and condition wherein they wete before their nartvity : like as therefore, when we were 
unborne, we had no ſenſe at all of good orevill; no more ſhall we have after our deparrure cur of 
this life : and as thoſe things which preceded our time, nothing concerned us ; ſo whatſoever hap» 
reth afrer ovr death ſhall ronch ns as little, | 

No paine ftete thrythat ou of world be gone : 
| To dye,and'not be borne, 1 hold all one, | 
For the ſri f ate and condition is afrer death, which was before birth, And do you thinke chat 
there is aty diffetehce berween, Never to have been,and to ceaſe from being ? they differ no 
morethan either an honſe, br a-garment, in reſpe&ot us abd our uſe after the one is tnined 
or failen down. and the other all rent and torn, trom thar benefit which we had by them before they 
were begun to be builr or made ; and if you ſay, there is no difference inthem in theſe regards ; as 
licle there is be you ſure between our eſtate atrer death, and our condition before our nativity: a 
very pretty and elegant ſpeech therefore 1t was of Arceſifaus the Philoſopher when he ſaid: This 
death (quorh he) which every man teatmeth evill,hath onepecutiar property by it ſelfe,of all other 
thingsthat be accounted ill ; in that whenir 1s preſent, 1t never harmerh aty man ; only whiles it is 


abſent and in expeRance it hurrerh folk, And in very truth,many men through rheir ſolly and weak- 
neſſe, atd uponcettraine {landerons calumniations andfalfe furmiſes conceived againſt death, ſuffer 


themſelves todie, becauſe(forſfoorh)chey would nor die. Very wellthereforeand aptly wrote the Po- 
et Epicharms in theſe words : | | 
T hat whith was knit and joyned foft, 
1+ boofed md diffote/d at laft: 
E zth' thing Yetnrns into the ſame, 
Earth into earth, from whence it came * 
T he ſpirit np to heaven anon 3 
Wherefore what harme herein? juſt none, 
And asfor that which Creſþhontesin one epovhras eas ſpeaking of Herewles ſaid : 
If under globe of earthwith thoſe he dwell, 
Being none hve teft, laid once in grave: 
A man of him might ſay, and that right well, 
That puiſſ ance and ſftrenyth he none can have. 
By altering it a little inthe end,you may thus infer : 
If under globe of exrth with thoſe he dwell, 
Wo being none,kave left, laid once in grave * 
A man of him might ſay. and that right well, 
That Jexſe as all {pane he can none have. 
ſaying alſo was that of the Lacedzmonians : 
Now are we in our gallat prime 
Bfore as others bad their time, : 
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Agenetous and noble 


rformed ſacrifices and other ceremoniall deyorions according as the Law required ) he 
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Andafter us ſhall thers floure, 
But wr never ſee _ 
- .Asalſo thus : 
Now dead are they who never thought, 
That life or death were ſimple ought : 
But all their care was for to dy 
| A - pr cg phoalcs vanes TEIR 
ioht excellent allo are thoſe verſes of Emripides,as touching them who endure long maladies : 
Righ 4 I hate all thoſe by Jaye 3 2or ” 'S 
Who to prolong their dares do think : 
By Magick, art and ſorcery, 
The conr ſe of death who turne awry, 
Whereas they ſhould be glad and faine, 
When as they ſee it is but vaine 
Of earthto live uponthe face, 
For youngers than to quit the place, 
As for Merope in pronouncing theſe manlike and magnanimous words, ſhe moveth the whole thea- 
terto this conſideration of her ſpeeches, when ſhe fatth ; 
I am not th' only mather |:fr, 
Who of faire children am bereft 3 
Nor yet a widdow am I alone, 
to my deare hucband have for gone : 
For others infinite there be, 
Who have felt like calamitee. : 
Unto this, a man may very aptly adjoine theſe verſes alſo : 
What u become ofthat magnificence? 
Where is King Creſus with his opulence ? 
Or Xerxes, he whoſe monſtrous works it was, 
By bridge, the firtþ of Helleſpont to paſs? 
To Pluto now they are for ever gone, 
To houſes of moſt deep oblivion. 
Their goods,and their wealth, rogether with their bodies are periſhed ; howbeir, beleeve me,ſome 
willſay ; many are moved perforce to weep and lament, when they {ee a yonng perſon die before 
due time 3 and yetI aflure you;this haſty and untimely death admirterh ſo ready conſolation,' thar 
eventhe meanelt and moſt vulgar comicall Poers have ſeen into the thing,and deviſed good means, 
and effecuall reaſons of comfort : for confider what one of them ſaith in this caſe, to him that 
mourned and lamented for the unripe and unſeaſonable death of a friend of his, in theſe words: 
| If thou kadſt known for certaineythat thy friend 
Who now is dead;ſhould have been Heſſed ay, 
Throughout that coprrſeof life which was behind, 
In 8, the gods had ftaid his dying day , 
His death had been untimely,l would ſay: 
But if long life, ſhould bring him griefes incurable, 
To him haply was death,than thou more favourable, 
Secing then uncertaine it is whether the iſſue andend of this life will be expedient unto a man 3 and 
whethet he ſhall bedelivered and excuſed thereby from greater evils, orno; we ought not to take 
ones death ſo heavily, as if we had utterly loſt all choſe things which we hoped for, and promiſed 
our {elves by his life to enjoy 3 and therefore merhinks that Amphiarags in a certaine Tragedy of a 
Poer, did not imperrinently and without good purpoſe comfort the mother of Archemorns, who 
rooke itto the hearr, and grieved exceſſively, that her ſon a young infancdiedſo long before the or- 
dinary time: for thus he faith unto her: 
No man there is of womans body born, 
But in his daies much travell he doth beare: © 
Children ſome die the parents long beforn, 
And are by them enterred: thenthey reare 
And get young babes, for thoſe that buried were: 
Liſtly,t hemſclves into the graves do fall, 
T his is the conrſe,this is « endof all, 
Yet men for thens do weep and ſorrow make, 
Whoſe bodies they on biere to earth ds ſend, 
Although intruth a way dirett they take, 
As eares of corne full r: pexwhich downward bend, 
As ſome begin.ſo others make an end, 
Why ſhould men grieve and figh at naturerlore? 
What muſt.hall be,thinke it not hard therefore, 
In ſum, every man ovght both in meditation withip himſelfe, angdin earneſt diſcourſe alſo mm 
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0wers, toholdchis for cerraine thac the longelt lite is not beſt, but rather che moſt verruous : for 
neicher be that plaiech moſt upon a lure or Citerne, is commended for the cunningeſt mufician 3 no 
morechan he who pleadeth longeſt, is heid the moſt eloquent Orator; not hethar ficterh continu- 
ally ac che belme is praiſedfor he beſt Piloc ; bur they that do belt, deſerve the greateſt commenda- 
tion: for we are not co meaſure (pp by the length of rimey bur by Ky, 6 Convenient pro- 
portion and meaſure of all words and deeds : tor this 1s that amiable beauty which is efteemed hap- 
py in this world, andpleahng to the gods: which is the reaſon that the Poets have left uncous in 
wxiting that the nioſt excellent worthues or demy gods,and (uch (as by their ſaying) were begotten 
by gods, changed this cheic mortall lite, and departed betore they were old: for even * he 
Who was of mighty Jupiter, and Phe:bus loved beſt, 
Permitted was not long to livezand in old age toreſt. 

For this we alwaies ige, that ordinarily the maturity of yeares, and the ſame well employed, is pre- 
ferred before old ave and long lite : for thus we repute thole trees andplants beſt, which in leaſt time 
beare moſt fruit; as alſo thoſe ltving creatures which inlutle ſpace yee!dgreatett profit and com- 
modity tomans life : furthermore, lictle difterence you ſhall find be:ween ſhorc time and long, inn 
compariſon of eternity ;for that a thoutand, yea, and ten thouſand yeares according to Simonides, 
are no more than a very prick, orrathed the ſmalleſt indivifible portion of a prick, inreipe& of 
chat which is infinite, Weread in hiſtories that there be cerraine living creatures abou the land of 
Pontus> Whole lite is comprized within the compaſle of one day ; forinthe morning they are bred, 
by noone they are in their vigour and at beſt, and inthe evening they are old, and end their lives : 
would noc theſe creatures thinke you, if they had the ſoule of man, ard that uſe of reaſon which 
we have, feele the very fame p:ſhons that we do, 1t the like accidents befell unto them ? Certes, 
thoſe thar died b:fore noone, would minilter occahon of mourning and weeping ; bur ſuch as 
continued all day long ſhould be reputed happy, Well, our life hould be meaſured by verrue, and 
not by continuance of time ; ſo that we are toeſteeme luch exclamations as theſe, fooliſh, and full 
of vanity : Oh, great great pitty, that he was taken away ſo young ;z it ought nor to have been that 
be ſhould die yer; , and, who 1s he that dare ſay 3. This or that ought? Bur many things elſe have 
been, ace, and ſhall be done hereafter, which ſome:man might ſay, ought not to have been dane : 
howbeir, come wearenot into this life tor to preſcribe Laws, bur rather ro obey thoſe Laws which 
are decreed and ſer down already by the gods,who governe the world,and the ordinances of deſtiny 
and divine providence. RT > 

Bur to-proceed,thole whoſo much deplore and lament the dead;do they it for love of chemſelves, 
or for their ſake who are departed ? If in regard of their own ſelves, for that they find how they are 
deprived of ſome pleaſure! or profit,or elſe dilappointed. of ſupport in heir old age, which they ho- 
pedo receive by thoſe who are departed ? Surely this were bur a ſmall occahan,and no honelt pre- 
rence of lamencation;;. for that it ſeemeth chey bewaile not the dead perſons,bur thelofle otrhoe 
commodities which they expetedirom chem : but incaſe they grieve inthe behalte of choſe char be 
gone out of this world, ſoon will they ſhake off their ſorrow, if they be perſwadedand belecye, 
that after death they feelenoill ; and obey they will that ancient and wile ſentence, which teacherh 
us to extend as much as we canall good things, butro draw in and refixaine thoſe that be il]: now-if 
{arrow is to be counted good, we tro augment and encreaſe the ſame as much aspoſſibly. we 
can: but if we acknowledge it (as itis1ndeed) to be naught, we are to ſhorren and diminiſh uct, as 
much as we mayzyea and to aboliſh it quir,if ic liein our power:and that this may be cafily effected, 
it appeareth by the -precedent.of ſuch aconſolation as this : We read that a certaine.ancient.Phlo- 
{opher went upona timeto viit Queen Ayſ;noe,whomoutned and lamented much for a ſon of hers 
lately departcd this life: and to her heufed theſe or ſuch like words : Madamat-what ume as Ju- 
prter dealt among, cheperty gods,goddefles, and other heavenly wights,ccrtaine honours andigni 
ries; it.chanced rhac-dame Sorrow Masnot preſent among the ret: bur after thar the diftxiburion.and 
dole was made, ſhe alſo came inplace and preſented her ſelfe, craving of Japitey hex part of honour 
as well as the other:, Jupiter being thus driven to his ſhafes, for that he had divided and given away 
a!lbefore. not having anything elſero beſtow, gave unto her-the honour which is done unto thole 
that be departed thislife, ro wit, teares. plaints, and lamentations : as other petty gods andgoddeſ- 
les therefore, loverhoſe who honour them, and none-el(e;z even fo. ( good Lady.) Serrow ( if you 
make not much of her;apd give. her divine honour ) will not come neare unto. yau-; but in.caſe you 
worſhip 2nd honour her dutifully with thoſe prerogatives which, he allotted unto her,ro wit, wee- 
pung,wailing,and lamenrations.ſhe yillaftetand love you, ſhe will haunt you, yea, ſhe will alyay 
miniſter matrer unto you,that ſhe may be continually honqured by you... This 7 of the Philo- 
ſopher wonderfully wrought with the woman, and. perſwaded her in ſuch ſortzasſhefiated her 
plaints. gave over her weeping.and caft off all her ſorrow : 

In one word.a man may deale in this wiſe with one1hat is inſoxrow,and demand of him : Whe- 
ther art thou minded one day to ceaſe rhis mournin make an end. of pitious lamentation? or to 
perhſt lll inafflicting and-tormenting thy ſelfe aslong as thou liveſt? For if hou coptumeall thy life 

© | © ; perſet if and "" 


time.1nthisdoloroug:apguiſh, thou wilt procure and bri 


. - . - on thy4etle - - bod 
city lpthe the highe(t degree, through thy effeminare okoetle and tcebleneſle of heart; burifthou 
meaneſt at the length- to change this fit. and tolayall mourningahdes why doſtnor chou begin 
perimes, and reſolve our of hand, 


to bedelivered ffom this miſery ar once ? for look what —_— 
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and meanes thou art to uſe hereafter, for tobefreed from theſe paines and perplexities ; by the help 
of theſame thou maielt preſently be quit of this unhappy plight and ſtate wherein thou art, Ang az 
ir fareth in our bodies, the ſooner that we rid away the crafie indiſpofitions and maladiesthereof, 
the berteritis torus ; even ſo it is in the diſeaſes apd paſſions of the ſonle ; that therefore, which 
thou artminded and diſpoſed ro yeeld unto long time, give forthwith unto reaſon, unto literature 
and knowledge ; diſcharge thy ſelfe (T ſay, and that with ſpeed) of theſe calamities which now en- 
viron and compaſſe thee round abour, But haply you willſay,I never thought that this would have 
befaln unto me, neitherdid I fo much as doubr any ſuch thing: yeaz bur you ought ro calt doubts 
afore-hand ; you ſhould long rime before have conſidered and medirared of the vanity, weakeneſſe 
and inſtability of mans affaires ; by-which meanes you had nor been ſurpriſed as you are, vor taken 
ſo unprovided,as by ſome ſudden incurhon of enemies, Very well andjwilely therefore it ſeemeth, 
that noble Theſers in Euripides was prepared and armed againk all ſuch accidents of fortune, when 

herhus ſaid . . 

According as a wiſe man once me taught, 

1 did in mind all miſeries forecaſt 3 

And namely, how I might be overcaught 

With bitter ſpight ; awd not to ſit (+ faſt 

In native ſoile,but forc'dto fly at laſt : 
Untimely death of wife, of child,of friend, 

How ſoone might hap, full croſſe unto my mind. 
In ſum] did misfort unes manifold 

E ft ſoones propoſe and ſet before mine eyes, 

Toth' end that I acquainted thus of old 

With ſuch fore-caſts, might ſoone learne to deffiſe, 
And ſet naught by adverſe calamiities : 

For no miſchance,or fortune overthwart, 

Cou!ld now be ftrange,and nip me to the heart. : 

But thoſe who are effeminare, baſe-minded, and nor exerciſed before-hand in ſuch premedirati- 

ons.never pluck vp their ſpirits,nor ſertheir minds to deliberate and conſult as touching apy honeſt 
or profitable courſe > but ſuffer themſelves to breake out into extremities and miſeries remedileſſe, 
affiQivg and puniſhing their harmeleſſe bodies, and as A/ceus was wont tofay, forcing them to 
befick with them for company, which ailed nought before, And therefore Plato ( in my conceit ) 
gavea very wiſe admonition : That inſuch caſualties and miſchances as theſe, we ſhould be quiet; 
as well for that it is uncertain whether it be good or ill for them whoſe death we ſeeme to lament; 
as alſo; becauſe there can no good enſue unto us by ſuch penſivenreſle and ſorrow : for this is cer- 
raine, That as ſage conſulrationin a mans ſelfe (as touching that which 1s hapned already)doth re. 
move ſorrow 3 ſo'griefe impeacherh wiſecounſell, which would have a man'to employ and accom- 
modate all his afaires and occurrences the beſt way hecan like as inplaying ar the rables,to diſpoſe 
ſo of his caſt and thance whartſoever,as may molt {erve to win the game, 

Tf-ir be our haptherefore, ro fumble and catch a fall, by the crooked aſpe& of adverſe fortune,we 
muſt not do as little childcen, who laying their hands upon that part which is hurr, fall a puling or 
ſetting vp a'cry ; bur apply our minds preſently to ſeek for remedy ; ro ſerthatupright, which isfaln; 
ro rectihe that which 1s out of frame, by help of g60d medicines ; and in one word, ro put away all 
moanes and lamentations. F 

Cerres,it is reported, that he { whoſoever he was ) that ſet down Laws and Statutes ro theLyci- 
ans ordained expreſſely ; That whenloever they were diſpoſed to mourne and lament, they ſhould 
bearaied in womans apparell ; as giving them thereby to underſtand, that to weepe and waile,was 
bur #feminine and ſer+ ile paſſon,nothing at all befitting graveperſons, welldeſcended, or honeſtly 
bronghr vp : for (to ſay a truth }ro weep and waile thus, .1s meere womaniſh,. and bewraieth a baſe 
and abject mind: and like as women ordinarily be more prone and forward thereto than men 3 ſo 
Barbarians rather than Greeks ; and the worſe ſort of people are given thereto morethan the better: 
alſo,'if you go thorow all barbarous nations, you ſhall nor find thoſe who are moſt haughty-min- 
ded and magnanimous, or carry any generohty of ſpirit inthem, ſuch as be the Almans or Gaules ad- 
dited herevnto; but Xgyprians:Syrians,Lydians.and ſuch other 3 for ſome of theſe by report)uſe to 
g0down into hollow caves within the ground, and there bide themſelves for many daies together, 
and nor ſo much as ſee the hight of rhe ſun, becauſe (forſooth)the dead party whom they mourne for 
1s deprived thereof, In which regard, 7» the TragicallPoet having ( as it ſhould ſeeme) heard of 
inch fooleries bringeth in uponthe Rage a woman ſpeaking inthis wiſe : 

Come forth am I,now at the laſt, | 
Your nurſe and childrens governeſſe, 0 
; Out of der caves, where ſome daies paſt, 

. '- T hept in balefull heavineſs, 

- Others there be alſo of theſe Barbarians, who cut away ſome parts, and diſmember themſelves, 
flittheir own noſes,crop theirgates, miſuſe an&disfigure the reſt of their bodies, thinking to grati- 
he the dead indoing thus, if they'ſeeme ro exceed all meaſure, and that moderation which isaccor- 
ding to vature.There are beſides, who reply upon us, and ſay,That they thinke we oughtnor to —_ 
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and lament for every kind of death, bur only in regard ofthoſe that die beforerheir time; for that 
they have not as yet calied of thoſe things which are eſteemed bleſſings in this life, to wits the joyes 
of marriage, the benefit of literature and learning, the perfe&ion ot yeares, the mannagement of 
Common-weale, honours, and dignities ; for theſe be the points that they and upon,and grieve 
moſt who loſe their friends or children by untimely death. for that ny be diſappointed and fruttrate 
of their hopes betorethe tune 3 ignorant alrogether that this haſty overipeedy death, in regard 
of humane nature,differeth nothing at allfrom others: for like as in the returne to our common na- 
tive Countrey, which is neceflarily impoſed upon ail, and from which no man ts exempted, ſome 
march before, others follow after, and all at lengrh meer ar one andthe fame place; even foin tra- 
velling this journey of farall deftiny, choſe thacrrive latethither, gaine no more advantage than 
they who are thither come betime : now 1t any untimely of haſty death were naught ſimply, thar 
of little babes and infants that ſuck the breſt, and cannot ſpeake,or rather ſuch as be newly born were 
work ; and yet their death we bearevery well and patiently, whereas we take their departure more 
heavily,and to the heart, who aregrown to ſome good yeares, and all through the vanity of ourfoo- 
liſh hopes ; whereby weimagine and promile to ourſelves afluredly, chat thoſe who have pro- 
ceeded thus far, be palt the work, and are like ro continue thus, ina good and certaineeſtate, If 
then the prefixed rerme of mans life were the end of twenty yeares, certes, him that came to be 
fifteen yeares old we would not judge unripe fordearh, bur thinke thar he had attained to a com- 
petentage 3 and as tor him who hadaccompliſhed the full rime of cwenty yeares, or approached 
neare thereto we would account him abſolure happy, as having carve a moſt blefled and per- 
fe& life : bur if the courſe of our life reached our ro two hundred yeares, he whochanced ro dye 
at one hundred yeares end, would be thought by us to have died too ſoone; andno doubt his 
untimely death we would bewaile and lament. By theſe reaſons therefore, and thoſe which hereto- 
fore we have alledged, it is apparant, thateventhe death which we call untimely, ſoone admitterh 
conſolation, and a man may bearcir patiently ; forrthis is cerraine, chat Tro:/zs would have wept 
lefle ; yea.even Priamus himſelie ſhould have ſhed fewer teares,in caſe he had died ſooner; at what 
time as the Kingdom of Troy flouriſhed, of whiles himſelfe was in that wealthy eſtate; for which 
helamented ſo much ; which a man may evidently gather by the words which he gave to his ſon 
He#or,when he admoniſhed & exhorted him co retire from the combare which he bad with Achif- 
les in theſe veries : Ret wrne my ſon wit hin theſe wals,that thou from death maieſt ſave 
The 7 re in men and womth both,let not Achilles have 
Of thee that honour,as thy life ſo ſweet totake away, 
By vittory in ſingle fight and haſte thy dyi# day : 
Have pitty yet my ſon of me, thy wofull aged fire, 
Ere that my wits and ſenſes faile,whom Jupiter in ire 
Will elſe one day at th' endof this my old and wretched yeares, 
Conſume with miſerable death, out-worne and ſpent with teares, 
As having many objetts ſcene of ſorrow and hearts oviefe 3 
My ſons c mt ſhort by edge of ſword, who ſhould be my reliefe ; 
My daughters trail'd by barre of head, cnd raw(ſh'd in my fight 3 
My Pallace raz'd, their chambers ſackt, wherem I took delight: : 
And ſuckiug babes from mothers breſt pluckt, and'their brames daſh'd out 
Agaisſt the ſtones of pavement hard, lie ſprawling all about: 
W hen enemy with ſword 1n handyynheat of bloudy heart 
Sl al havack make: andithen my ſelfe ar l-ſt muſt play my part : 
Whom when ſome one by dint of (werd,or launce of dart from far, 
Hath quite bereft of vitall breath.the hungry dogsſhall arre 
About my corps,and at my gates hale it and drag along, 
Gnawing the fle(þ of hoary head,and grifled chin among, 
Mangling beſides the privy parts of me a man ſo old, 
Hikindly flaine,a ſpit arle moſt pitions to behold, 
Thus (poke the aged father though, and plucks from head above 
. His hair-s milk-white, but all theſe words did HeRor nothing move, 

Seeing then,ſo many examples of this matter preſented unto your eyes,you areto think and con - 
fder with your el'e thatdeath doth deliver andpreſerve many men from great and grievous calami- 
ueszinto which withour all doubt they ſhould havefaln, if they had Seedlengere Bur for to avoid 
proliaty.I will omicthereſt.and (arisfie my ſe'fe with thoſe thar are relared already, as being ſuffici- 
ent to proveand ſhew,that we onght not to breake our beſide nature,and beyond meaſure into vain 
ſorrows and needlefſe lamentations, which bewray nothing elſe but baſeand feeble minds, Cravtor 
the Philoſopher was wont to ſay That to ſuffer adverſity cauſeleſſe, was no ſmall eaſement to all fi- 
nuter accidents of forrune: bur I wouldrather ſay, That innocency is the greateſt and moſt ſove- 
raigh medicine to take away theſenſe of al! dolour in adverſity: Moreover, the love and affe&zon 
that we beare unto one who is departed,confifteth not in affli&ting and puniſhing our ſelves 3 bur in 
doing good vmco him ſo beloved of us : now the profir and pleaſure that we are able to performe for 
them who are gone out of the world. is the honour that we give unto them by celebrating rheir 
good memorials ; for no 200d man deſeryeth to be monrned and bewailed ; bur ratherto - _ 

race 
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brated with praiſe and commendation : He is not worthy of ſorrow and lamentation,but of anho. 
nourable and glorious remembrance 3 he requireth notteares as reſtimonials of griete and dolour ; 
but honett offerings and c111ill oblations : iti be true, chat he who 1s gone out of this world, doth 
partake a more divive and heavenly condition of life, as being delivered from the ſervitude of this 
body.and the inhnute cares, perp.cxities,and calamities which they muſt needs endure, who abide 
in this mortallliſe, untiil ſuch time as they have run their race, and pertormedthepretixed courſe of 
this life.which nature hath not granted unto us for to be perpetuall,but according to the Laws of fa- 
raildefliny hath gfvento every one in ſeveral] proportion, Such theretore as be wile and well min- 
ded, ovghtnorin ſorrow and griefe for theirtriends departed, to paſle beyond the bounds and i- 
mits of nature; and in vaine plaints and barbarous lamentations forget a meane, and never know tg 
make anend ; expecting that which hath befallen to many betore them, who have been ſo for 20ne 
in heavinefle and melan holy, that before they had done lamenting, they have finiſhedtheir daies, 
and ere they could lay off the mourning habir tor the funerals otothers;they have been ready them- 
ſelves to becatried 'orth to their unhappy ſepulchre : infomuch as theſorrows which they entertai- 
ned for the death of another andthe calamiries proceeding from theirown folly,have been butied 
rogather wich them 3 10 as a man might very well and truly ſay of them as Homer did: 
Whiles they their plaints and ſorrows made, 
D-rke- night over=ſpread them with her (þ ad+, 
And therefore in {ſuch cate we are eitloones thus to [peake unto our lelves, and reaſon in this man. 
ner: What? ſhall wemake an end once ? or rather never ceaſe ſo long as we live ? bur ill keep a 
weeping and wailing as we do ? For I aſſure you, to thinke that forrow ſhould never end, were a 
pointot extreame tolly, conf dering that oftentimes we lee even thoſe, who of all others take on 
and fare molt impatiently in their fits of oricte and heavineſle, become (1proceſle of time) ſo well 
appeaſed.rhat even at thoſe tombs and monuments where they pitioully cried out and knockttheir 
breſts.they mer afterwards ſolemnly ro make magnificent feats, with mukick, minlirelfie,and all the 
meanes of mirth that might be deviſed, Itis the property therefore of a mad man, and cne beret 
of his wits. to reſolve ard ſer down with himlelfero dwell evermore in ſorrow, and not togiveir 
over: bur if men thinke and reckon, thatit will ceaſeat length and paſſe away, by occafion of ſome- 
rhing that may occur, let themcalt this withall, that ſpace of time will ( after a ſort) doit: for thar 
which once is done, cannot by God himielfe beundon: and therefore that which now is ha 
contrary to our hope ard expectation, 1s a ſufficient proofe and demonſtration of that which is 
wontto befall unto many others by the ſame meanes, How then ? Is not this a thing that we are 
able rocomprehend by learning anddiicovrie of reaſon 1n nature? to wit: 
The earth © It xwll, ana ſea likewiſe, 
Cf ſundry evils and miſeries, 
As alſo: 
Such m:iſchicfes aye and ſtra:7e calamitics, 
Are daily one after another ſent 
To mortall men by fatall deſtinies 3 
T he (hre it ſelfe 15 wat thereof exempt, 
For not only intheſe daies. buttime out of mind, many men(and thoſe of the wiſer ſort Jhavede- - 
plored the mileries of mankind. reputing life it ſeife ro be nothing elſe butpuniſhment ; and the ve- 
ry beginning of mans birth and nativity;to be no better than woeand milery. And Ar:/torte faith , 
Thar even S:lenus, when he was caught andraken captive, pronounced as much unto King Midas, 
Bur fora!much 2s this matter m2keth {o well ro our purpoſe, it were beſt to ſer down the very 
words of the ſaid Philoſopher ; for in his book entituled, Endemws, or Of the ſoule, thus he ſaith, 
Therefore (quoth he JO right excellent and of all men mott tortunate,as we elteeme the dead to be 
bleſſed and happy,fo'we thinke that tro make a hie or ſpeake evill of them is meerc impiety, and an 
intolerable abuſe offered unto them, as being now tranſlated into a far betrerand more excellent 
condition than before : which opinion and cutiome in our Countrey is fo ancient and of ſuch anti- 
quity, thatno man living knoweth either the time when it firſt began, or the firſt author thereof, 
who brought it in:but from all erernity thiscultome hath been among us obſerved for a Law, More- 
over, you know full well che od laying, that from time to time hath runcurrant inevery mans 
mouth : And what 1s that ? quoth he : then the other preſently interred this anſwer,and ſaid, That 
ſimply it was beſt, not to be born at all, and todie berterthan to live: and hereto have accorded 
—_ owen teftimony the very gods themſelves, and namely, vnto King Midas, who having in chaſe 
and hunting(upona time) taken S:i/-,demanded of him,what was beſt for man? and what it was 
chata man ſhould wiſh for & chuſe above al: things in the world ? Ac the firſt he would makeno an- 
ſwer, bur kept filence, and gave not ſo much as a word, untill ſuch time as ſidas importuned and 
urged him by all meays ; fo as art length(ſeeing himſelte compelled even againſt his will) he brake our 
into this ſpeech, and [aid untohim, O generation of (mall continuance ! O ſeed of laborious and 
painfull deſtiny ! O iflue of fortune, wretched and miſerable ! Why force youme to ſay that unto 
yon, which'ic were better for you to be 1gnorant of ? For chat your life islefſe dolorous andirke- 
iome,when it hath no knowledge at all of her own calamities; bur ſo it is,that men by nomeanscan 
hace that which Gmply is beſt, nor be partrakers of that which ismoſt excellent : for beſt ir had been 
for allmen and women both, never to have been borne arall ; the nexttoirt, and indeed thepriny 
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cipal and chin ediatelyairer one 45 born, So that it appeareth plainly;that'Silenus judged'and pronoun+ 


Proper to men when they are. got, \ 
but not any thirg elle whatſoever 3 and therefore otall ſuchchings we are thus to ſay: 
The = have all in rightful propertie, 


An er them, at willwe tenants beg yy 00 Atv; 2 3u46 
To bold ang. wſe the ſame, ſome more ſomeleſſe, 1590 o e<19/let 
| ey Hetil Ft Pleaſe as quite to d:ſpoſſeſſe, 1:1 41 "M501 2114 099! 2728 
_ We ought not therefore to be grieved and diicontemed, iftheyredemand ufas that which they 


have lent and pur into our hands, only for a lictle while ; foreventhe banquers:themſelves' (as'we 
were wont ottentimes to ſay) are not diſpleaſed or offended when they be called nnto, or contirain- 
ed to render and give up thoſeſtocks of money that have been commirred unto them, it they be 
honelt men, apd well minded: for a man may, by good rightfay unto thoſe whovare nnwillingto 
redeliver che ſame : Halt thou forgotten that thou did rective theſe moneys to repay again#'And 
the very ſame may be applyedunto all mortal men: for we haye 'our life ar Gods watals whoopon 
2 faral necefficy, have lent and left the ſame unto us; neither is there any time fore-(er orprefized, 
within which we ought to yeeld the ſame; no mare then the fareſaid banquers are limitted to ſome 
appointed day,on which theyare bound to deliver up thoſeftocks of money which be pur into their 
hands ; bur upknown and uncertain it is when they ſhall becalled unto,for ro renderrhe ſametorht 
owners, He therefore who. 1s exceeding mach diſpleaſed and- angry, when beperceiverh hithſetfe 
readyro die; or when his children have changed this lite 3 is4t not evident-rhat he hath fo 
borh char himſelfe is a man) and alſo that he begogchildren moral? for ſurelyiris noparr'of aman 
whoſe underitanding is clear and entire, to be 1gnoxant inthit poinc. pamelythara man is a 
.. creature,orthat he is born upopthis condition,onceto die: and therefore it dame Niobe,according 
as fables recount unto us, had been always furniſhed wich this opimionandſcried reſolution;Thatr 
The flower of age ſhe (bow/d.yot aie | '1 2 25 21 it Mio2/ 
p) os age ſee alway "- . 5 +71 12h 1119 
. 1» About ber freſh, in number-many,” 1 (+ 'vy 
. Tokeep her ever company : © ev1{l 2 emorfi coo 1286TY 
Nor ſweet ſun-(hine cominually; 1. © fino? off | 
Behold, until that ſhe nnſt diet (tt © ire -n 015:12 
ſhe wonld never have fared{o, and intoſuch deſpair, as to defire-to be our of the workd;" for 
the unſupportable burden of her calamity, andeventoconjure the gods torro fetch her away; "and 
plunge her inco moſt horrible deftro&ions, Two rules and precepts there are written in the Temple 
of Apollo, at Delphos, which efall others be moſt neceſlary for mans life: the one is ; Know thy ſelte : 
and the other ; Too much of nothing : for oftheſerwaindepend all other-lefſons, and theſe two 
accord and found very well together ; for it ſeemerh that the one doth declarethe other, and con- 
tainthe force and efficacy one of the other ; forin this rule. Know thy ſelfe, is compriſed z Nothing 
roo much : likewiſe in this, a man doth comprehend the knowledge of himſelfe : and therefore /on 
the Poet ſpeaking of theſe ſentences, ſaith thus ; 
| | Know thy ſelfe ; a word but ſhort, 
Implies a work not quickly done, 
Of allthe gods and heavenly ſors 
None kills thereof but Jove alone, 
And Pindarus writethin this wile : | 
2 n-  Thisſentence briefs. Nathing exceſſively, 
| a Wiſe men have prais d always excee noly,' —_ 
Whoſoever therefore ſettethalways before the eyes of his mind theſerwo precepts, aridholderh 
them in ſuch reverence as the OraCles of Apollo delerve, heſhall be ableco apply chem eafily unco 
all the affairs and occurrents of humane life,and to bearall things modeſtlyas ic becometh,both ha- 
| ving a regard ro his own nature, and alſo, endeavouring heitherto movnt'up roo high with pride 
and vain-glory, for apy ha py.forrune that may befal, nor yer be dejedted and caſt own beyond 
meaſure, ro'mourning and lamentation npon infirmiry of fortune, or rather of the mind, or by 
reaſon of thar inbred ſear of death imprinted deeply in our hearcs for want of knowledge and good 
me Oo con- 
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ofall thoſe things that may be effected, (however invrderir fallerh'urro be ſecond) 
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n6deratiou ofthat which is ordinary, and cuſtomably hapned in mans life, either through necec. 
bog OL nocacdiay ro the decree oftaral deſtiny, Norable is that precept of the PyttidþGregin {rp el 
- What part thow haſt of griefe and wo, which unto mn is ſent, 
By hand of God, take well in'worth, andſhew no diſcontent, 
And the tragical Poet E/chylu ſaid very well: | 141 
Wiſe men and vertuous in all wo and diftreſſe, 
Againſt God will not marmur more orleſſe. 


| 'pides: 
hows Ear , © The manwho yeelds unto neceſſity, 
Well chilled is in true divinity : 
And ſuch we count, and not wnworthily 
wr To bear themſelves among men moſt wiſely, 
Andip another place: (21 


Who knowes the way, whatever doth befall 
With patience meckly to ſuffer all; 

In my conceit, he may be thought right well, 
Invertue and wiſedom all men to excel. 

Bur contrariwiſe, moſt men inthe world complain and grumble at every thing ; and whatſoever 
fallerh out crofle and contrary to their hope and expeRation ; they imagine the ſame to proceed 
always from the malignity of fortune and che gods ; which is the reaſon that in all accidents they 
weep, waile, andlament ; yea, andthiey blame their own ſroward and adverſefortune : Unto whom 
we may very well and with great reaſon replyin this manner vieont 

No Godit tis, nor heavenly wig ht, 

That works thy wo, andall this ſpight, | : 
bur even thine own ſelfe, thy folly and errorpr ing from ignorance: and upon this falſe per- 
ſ{waſion and erroneous opinion it 18.that theſe mencomplain ot all ſorts of death; for if any oftheis 
friends chance codie in a forraign Country, they fetch a deep fgh it his behalfe, and cry outs ſay- 
” Alas poor wretch,'wo's mt for thee, that neither father tine, 

Nor mot her deer ſhall preſent be, to cloſe thy fightliſſe tine, 
Dieth he in his own native ſoil, and inthe preſence of father and mother ? they montn andlament, 
for rhat being rakenour of their hands, he hath lefrvtito them nothing elſe behind. but a deep im- 
of grief, in ſeeinghim die before their eyes: 18 ir his hap ro depart ont of this worldin f- 
e, and withoutgiving any charge of ought concerning him or them ? then they cry our amaio, 
and break forth intotheſe words ;'as he did Homer :' * 
| Alas the while, that no wiſe ſpeech and leſſon thou me gave, 
Which while-my breath aid life doth laſt, I ſhould remembred have. 
Again, ifhe delivered any words untothem atthe hour of his death, they will evermore hare the 
ſame in their mouths to kindle a new and refreſh their ſorrow': went he ſuddenly, and never bade 
his ſriends farewel, when be departed 3 they lament and fay: That fie was taviſhed away, and for- 
ciblytakenfrom chem : if he languiſhed, and was long in dying,” then they fall a complaining, and 
vive out, that he conſumed and pined away, enduritig much pain before he died : ro beſhortgevery 
occaſion and circumſtance wharioever, 1s enough to tir vp theirgritf,and miniſter matter to main- 
rain ſorrowful plaints, And who bethey whohave moved and brbnght in all theſe our-cries and 
lamentations, bur Poers, and even Homer himſelfe, moſt of all other, who is rhe chief and Princeof 
thereſt, who in thismanner writeth : 
Like as a father, in the fire of woful funerals, 
Burning the bones cf his young ſon, ſoon after his eponſulr 
Sheds many tears for prief of mind, and weeperÞ bitterly: 
T be mother likewiſe Gda tant ) bewailes hins piteouſly: 
Thws he by bis untimely death, both parents miſerable, 
Afﬀiits with ſorrows manifold; and woes nnexplicable : 
Bur all this while it is not certain whether it be well and rightly done, to make this ſorrow ; fog 
ſee whar followeth afterwards: 
He was their only ſon, and boyu'to them in their old age, 
F Sole heir of all, and to enjoy a oodly heritage, 
And who knoweth, or isable to ſay, whether Gol in his heavenly proyidence, and fatherly carr of 
mankind, hath raken ſome our of the world by untimely death, foreſeeing the calamities and mile- 
ries which otherwiſe would have hapned unto them?and therefore we oughtro think that nothing 
is befalled them which may be ſuppoſed _ orabominable, ' ' 
. Fornothing grievons thought may be | 
Dae nn, ws 
Nothing (I ſay)that ro man either by primitivecanſe immediately, or by conſ ez 
aswell inchis , that ofren times moſt kinds of death preſerve men 6 Op adverli- 
ties,and excuſe them for nr maſeries; as alſo for that it is expedient for ſome,neverto have bee 
born, andtor others, to die intheir very birth ; forſome, alittle after they be entred inco this po 
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PEER mathers md, are, babes. brought frthcolighty 22242 Oi 
ut deſtiny hath ſpux the:thread far every (mort al wight,; , 

Theſe and ſuch ike ors ifwe would conceiveand i before-hang: in:our EL 1 
befree: from, this fooliſh heavineſs, anddelivered from, all melancholy; and namely, co 
how ſhort is the term of our life berween birth.and death, which we oyghs |rþexctore: to 
make much of, that we may paſle the ſame 104ranquillicy,, and not interrupwis 
and doleful dumps, bur layang a fide the marks Jn We heaxincfle, have. a rogard) both.coiche> 
riſh- our own bodies, and alſo coprocure and promotethe wellface and gaodofthole:wholive with 
us. Moreover, it. will not be amiſs wh) os to mind and remember « thaſgarguments. and tea/ants 
which by. great likelihood we have ſomerimgnicd ro our kinsfolk and friends, wp mere af> 
fliged.with ANT MAGE + £34" 627 Way otconſolation weexhorred and 
the common accidents of. a common-courle okpatience, 
Neither muftwe ſhew cricns "4 far ant aakpabenehetaſaes 
appeale the ſorrow of others, and norbe able bythe remembrance ofluch 
good: .we therefore preſenclyto 
and medicinable drugs (as it were) of reaſon. 
may admit delay in an then.indiſc 
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Ln loſſe, and (joan ſorrows lack, | | 
Much more dammage (I e, whadefesreth and jrageth effnmclepta 
to be diſcharged of _ grievous and adverſepaſſions of the mind, A man thergfazeis _ 
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died within eight dayes, — be, never {bewed any ſad councenance- or 

Cheere, bur took their death moſt patiently : tor in. truth hee ances SECT 
with tranquillity of ſpirit , whereby hee dayly received great fruit and. 'commodiry ; not onely 
in reſpect of this —_— chat he never taſted of nnd buralſo in that hee was ber- 
rk people ; lor every man (ceing hing rhas Rontly to take this loſeapdocher 
CEOs fles, cficemed him him valiant, magnanunoys and otber Reds : ; each 


kak Pore flowers geverh yponhi head, aizer the manner ot is 
titers rk prepounded 
Q 


—_—  — 


A conſolatory Oration ſent wuhto Apollonins, Oc 


Attietiadsavd'incitedthem to wat.” Semblably Xtnophorr une of the followers and familiars of x 
crate; 3-witenhe offered facrifice optnec che ods, being advertiſed by certain meſſenger; bh 
rarnedfrom ety og urns 6 tees in fight ; preſently pur off rhe gattarid which 
was npohihis head, aHid demanded of them the manner of his dearh': 'and ach, relared uno 
hinsthat he bare hiudſche valiantly in the field, and fighting manfully loft his life, after he had the 
killing'0f-many enetfies;-be rook holonger pauſe tor \— rams the paſſion of his mind byrhe gi. 
courſe of tealon, | bur after alicrle white; ſer the Coronet of lowers agaiti vpon his head, and per- 
formed the ſolernnity offacrifice ; ſaying unto thoſe who'had brought thoſe ridings 31 never prayed 
untoThe gods that myſon ſhould be extherimmorral, or lobg lived,for who knoweth whether this 

Ic ieneerno? but this racher was my prayer, tharthey woald youchſafe him ch 

tobe'ag60d man, arid to love and ſerve his country well, rhe whichis now come to paſſe accor- 
divgly;” Dion likewiſe rhe Syracuſian, whenhe was jet one day in conſultation, and devitng with hig 
friends; hearing a great noile within his houſe, anda loud outcry, demanded what it was?andwhen 
he heatd'the miſchance char hapned; to wit, that a ſon ofhis was fallen) from the top of the houſe, 
anddead with the fall 3 withour any ſhew or ſign at all of aftoniſbmetit vrrrouble of mind, hecom- 
manded that the breathlefle corps ſhonld be delivered onto women, for to be interred "oy be 
the manner of the Country ; and as for himſelfe, he held on and contimied the ſpeech-thathe had 

begun unto his friends, Demeſtheneralſo the Orator is reported to havefollowed- his ieps; after 
he had buried his onely and entirely beloved davghrer, concernipg whom, e/£ſchines thinking in | 
' reproachful wiſeto challenge her father, ſaid thus: This man within'a ſeven-nighr after his daugh- 
cer was departed, before that he had mourned, or performed the due obſequies ccordingts the ac- 
cuſtomed manner ; being crowned with a chapler of lowers, and putritg bn white robes, facrifi- 
ced an Ox unto the Gods, and thus unhaturally he made no reckoning ot her that was dead, his 
only daughter. and ſhe that firſt called him father, wicked wretch that hets: This Rhetorician thus 
ing co-accuſe and reproach Demoſthenes, uſed this mannef of ſpeech, 'never thinking that ih 
him zfrerthis manner hepraiſed him, namely, inthat he rejeQed and caſt behind him all 
and ſhewed that he regarded the love unre his native country, more then the vatural af- 
fe&Rionand compaſſion to thoſe of his own blood, Asfor King on +2 when he heard of the 
deach'ofhis ſon Alcronens,who was flain in a barrel,he beheld the me Trper of theſe woful ridings, 
with aconſtant and undaunted countenance ; butafter he had mufed a whik with filence, and held 
down his head, he uttered theſe words: '' O Alcyonexs, thou haſt loft thy lifeJarer thetT looked 
for;vemuring thy ſelfe ſo'reſolurelyas thon haſt done among thineenemies;withour aty care of thine 
own , or reſpet ofmy admonirions. Theſe noble perſonages, there 1s ho mah but doth ad- 
mire,and: y regard for: their conſtancy and magnanimity ; bur when'it cometh to the point 
andrtiatindeed, they cannot imitate them chrovgh the weaknefſe and imbecilliry of mind,* which 
proceederh from ignorance, and want of good inttruftions: howbeir, there be many' examples [ct 
thoſe whothave rightnobly and vertuouſly carried themſelves inthe death and loffe of their friends 
and neerkinſmen, which we may readin Hiſtories,as well Greek as Latine ; but thoſe ther I havere- 
hearſed already may ſuffice (I ſuppoſe)romove you forto lay away this moſt irkſome mourming,and 
vain ſorrow tharyou take, which booteth nor, nor carr ſerve ro any good: for that youug men of 
excellent vertue, who die in cheir youth, are in the grace ard favour of the gods, tor being taken a- 
way in their beſt ume, I havealready ſhewed hetetofore, and now alſo will I addrefle my ſelfe in 
this place asbriefly ,as poſſibly I can ro diſcourte, giving tef{imony ofthe trurh to this nbtable wile 


ſentence of Menander, | 
| To whom the god vouchſafe their Iovve and grate, © 
ef ial He lives not long, but ſoon hathrun his race, 

Burperadvencure (my moſt loving and right deer friend) you may reply in this mannerupon me: 
Namely, ttiat young Apellovins,your ſon, enjoyed the world at will, and had all things to his hearts 
deſire; yeaz and morebefitting ic was,that you ſhould have deparred out of this life, and beet encer- 
red by hit, who was now inthe flower of his age, which had been mote anſwerable to onr nature, 
and actording to thecourſe of humanity. True 1tis I confefſe, bur haply nor agreeable to thar hea- 
ven and government of this univerſal world :- and verily in revard of him who is pow 
in a bleſſed eſtare, it was notnatural forhim to remainin this life longer then the term ptefixed and 
limictedunto him ; bur after he had honeſtly performed the courſe of his rime, it was needful and re- 
quiftetor him to take the wayforto return unto his deſtiny that called for him ro comeunco her: 
bur youwill ſay, that he died an untimely death; triie, andſo much the happier he is, in thathe hath 
fel-no-more miſeries of this life : for as Exripides ſaid very well 

» 2002 That which bz nare of life we call, | 
Indeed is travel comtinual. o 

»this ſon of yours (1 mnſt needs ſay) is ſoon gone; and in the very beſt of his years and flower 
of his age,' a young man inall points enare and perfedt, a freſh Bachelor, affe&ed, eſteemed andwel 
pured ofall thoſe that kept him company,loving to his father, kind to his mother, affeQtionate to 
his kinsfolk and friends; ftudious of good literature, and (to-fay all inz word) alover ofallmen» 
rac: (vo leflerhen fathers) rhoſe friends, who were elder then himſelfe, ma- 

king much of hisequals and familiars, honouring thoſe who were his teachers ; to trangersas W 


as:toCitizens moſt civil and courteous, gracious and pleaſant to all ; generally beloved,as well = - 
W 
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ive COUNLEDAnce, as his lovely affability, All this (I confeſſe) is mo true 3 butyon 
po: wow —_ and rake this withal: That he is tranſlated befoteus in very good tiene cur of 
32 mortal and cranfitory life into everlaſting ererniry, carrying with him the g praiſe and 
and bleſſed acclamarion of all men for his piety and obſervance roward you, as allo for your father- 
Iv reoard of him; and departed he is as from ſome banquet, betore he is fallen into drunkenneſs and 
2 ly which he could not haveeſchewed, bur it would have enſued upon oldage: and itthefayi 
ro Zap Poers and Philoſophers be true; asit ſeemerh verily co be, namely: That good 
thokk that devoutly ſerve God, whenſoever they die, have honour and preferment in the other 
rid. and a place allorted chem apart, where their ſouls abide and converſe ; ſurely you are greatly 
wi __ very well, that your ſon is canonized and placed in the number of thoſe bleſſed Saints; con- 
ne the Rare of which happy wights deceaſedy Pindarws,che Lyick Poer, writeth inthis Canticles 
afterchis manner. 


When we have here the ſhady night, 

T he ſhining ſun to them gives light : 

The meddows by their City ſide 

With roſes red are beantified, 

Shade with trees which pleaſe the ſenſe, 

With golden frnits and ſweet incenſe: 

Some horſes ride for exerciſe, 

Diſporting in moſt comely wiſe 3 

Others delight in harmonie , 

In mnſick, andin ſymphonic, 

They live where plenty every howy 

Of all delights doth freſhly flour 3 

Vhere alt avs of the gods do fume 

In every coaſt, with ſweet perfume 

Of odors all moſt redolent, 

Burning in fire fr ref] plendent, 

Vhich is maintain'd continually :- 

Thus they converſe right pleaſantly. : | 
And a little after be proceederh to another lamencaþle ditry, wherein ſpeaking of the ſoul, he uſeth 
aheſe words : ' Happy is their condition, ©; p 01 TCOMERES 

death from all vexation 

Exempted hath: all bodies die 

Perforce, there is noremedie : 

The ſoul, of perpetuity 

The image, from divinity 

Only deriv/d, doth live alway; . 

And is not known for to decay : | 

VV hiles limbs to wakg andwork are preſf, 

She takes her ſleep and quietreſt, 

And deth by many dreams preſent 

To thoſe who ſleep, * her ownJudgement, 

As well of thingswhich her d;ſpleaſe, 

As of ſuch as «4 well pleaſe, | 


Orthus: _ | 4202206 6 
n * the due judgement, 
| As well for vertuons deeds well dane, | 
| As for foul fats which be miſdone, 6! |. INE Os ves 
And zs for that divine Philoſopher Plaro, he had diſpured much, and'alledged mary reaſons in his 
* Treatiſe ofthe ſoul, as rouching the immortality thereof, like as in his bodks of Policy,inthe Dia-, * Called 
logue inciculed Mexon,in thar alſo which-beareth the name of Gorgias,andin diversplaces of many 0+ Phede, 
thers: Bur as concerning thoſe diſcourſes, which he hath expreſly made ir his one; I will gn 
you anexttatthereof apart by it ſelfe, accotding to yout requeſt ; andfor this preſenc I will deliver 
thoſe points which are to the p and ient To the matter in hand, towit;what Socyatr? 
ſaid to Callicles the Athenian, a familiar friend and ſcholar of Gorgias the Rhetorician, Thus there- 


fore ſaith Socraterin Plato: Giyeear thep, andliften unto/a molt < { which you (1 

poſe) will think cobe a meer fable or rale; but 1 efteem'an ln vr A Ec as a _ on 
will relate it unto you: Soit was; char(according tg'the narratiorot. Homer) Jupiter, Neptane and 
Pluto, parted berwetntHemſelvesche empire which fellunto them from their father: now this law 
there wasconcerning men, during the reign of — hich alſo Rood in force timeout of minde, 


and remaineth evenat this day amongthegods)Thar look what man ſoevet lead a juſt and holy life, 
_ death he ſhould take his way diretly to certain fortunate Iſlands, there ro remainin bli 
and ha oi: 


pine(s, freed from all mien infelicity ; bur contrariwiſe, he that lived unjuftly, with 
ſhould go to a certainpriſon of jaſtice and puniſhment, 


now the ludges who fat judicially,and gave theirdoom of ſuch perſons, 
| OO 3 as 


fear and reverence. of the gods, 
Tiriaruythatisto fay.Hell: 


4 
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as well in Sardrnes dayes, as in the begintiing alſo of the reigh of Jupirer were thoſe nitnalive,y 
| ay rae yr ec ops Fins; evenuponrthar very day whetenm t ck 
re this life: by reaſon whereof there many judgemerits, nor good, votil ſich tithe 4; 
Ptxro and other procuratots or ſaperintendents of thoſe fortunare Ifles came and triade repotr thy. 
to 7apirey3 that there were chither ſent ſich perfonisas were not worthy, Unto whom Jphey made 
chis anſwer 5 1 will take ordet from henceforth, atid provide chat ir ſhall be fo tv tore: for the 
eanſe of this diſorder and abuſe in judgment is rhis 3 that they whoare to be tried; comechad and 
arrayed unto the bar, for to receive rheir doom, whites they are yet — yea, and marly ofthe 


ply having Michy fonier; are appirellcd (as it were) with far and beautify] bodies, with noblity 
hapy poteig ntage, yea, and adorned with riches; and whiles they ftand before the cribiinal rs 
be judyed, 


there be who come to depoſe and gire teſtimony in their behalfe, thar they lived 
well: rhe Judges theretore (being dazled and amazed with theſe witneſſes and depoſitions, being 
themſelves alſo likewiſe arayed) to give ſentence, having before, their minds, theireyes, their ears, 
and whole body covered ; no marveltherefore if theſe be impedinients to impeach ſound and ſincere 
judgement; to wit, as well their own veſture, as the raiment of the Judves, Firſt and formolt there- 
fore, good heed would be had, that men may know no more before hand the hour of their death ; 
for now they foreſeethe term and end of lite z —_— let Prometheus have firſt in charge, thar 
from henceferth men may have no fore- know of their dying =__ and then all judgements. 
hereafter ſhall paſſe indifferently of them that be all naked, For which purpoſe ic were requiſte 
that they be al firſt dead, as well the parties inqueſtion, as the Judges themſelves ; ſo that th 
come to hear cauſes and fit in judgement with their ſfoules only, upon the foules likewiſe of thoje 
whoare departed 3; even ſo ſoon as they areſeparated from the bodies, beivg deſtitute now and for. 
lorn of all kinsfolk and friends to affiſt them, as having left behind them upon earth, all the veſture 
and ornaments which they were wont to have; by which means, the jndgemenc of them may 
fe more juſt and right: which Iknowing well enongh, before you were acquainted therewith, 
ave ordained mine own ſons to be Judges; namely; for A fiatws, Mines and Rhadamanthwsland 
one for Exrope, to wit, eAacw : Theſerherefore after they be d&ad, ſhallfit In judgement within a 
meddoy, at a quarrefour or crofſe way, whereof the otie leadeth to the fortunare Iſles, the other 
to Hell: Rhadamanthus ſhall determine of them Zia ; * Atarzy of thoſe in Exrope 3 and as for 
Minos, I will grant unto him a preeminencein gudgernent above the reſt : in caſe there bappen ſome 
maſter unknowhto one of the other two, pe their cenſure, he may vpon Weighing and &h- 
amining their opinions, give his definitive ſentence, atid ſort ſhall be determined by a moſt ſricere 
and ju(t doom, whether way each one ſhall go, "This is thatzOC alicter,whith Ihave heard, and be- 
lkeveto bemoit true 3 whereour I gather this conchifiort ih the End 3 that death is no otherthing 
thenthe ſeparation ofthe ſoul from the body. Thus you ſeefO Apollonia; my tnolt deer friend)whar 
I have colleQed with great care and diligence, to compoſe for yout ſake a Conſolatory Oration, or 
Diſcourſe, which I take to be moſt neceſlary for you, as well to aflivagt and rid away your preſent - 
grief, to appeaſe likewiſe, and cauſe to ceaſe this heavineſſe and mourning that you make, which 
of all things is moſt unpleaſant and troubleſome ; as alfo ts comprize within it that praiſe and ho- 
nour which (me thovghr) I owed asdueunto the rremotia of your ſon Apollonixs, of all others 
exceedingly beloved of the gods: which honour inmy codctit is a thing moſt convenient and ac» 
ceptable unto thoſe, who by happy memory, andeveriafiing glory are comfecrared to immorality, 
You ſhall do your parttherefore, and very wiſely, if you obey thoſe reaſons which are therein 
contained : you ſhall gratifie your ſon likewiſe, and do hin _ pleaſure; incaſe you rake upin 
time, and return from this vain affli&ion (wherewith you puriſh 2nd undo both body and mind) 
unto your accuſtomed, ordinary and natural courſe ot life: fot Hike as whiles he lived with 
us he was nothing well appayed, and took no contentment to ſee either father or mother ſad and 
deſolate ; evenſonow, when he converſeth and ſolacerh hinſelfe in all joy with the gods, doubt- 
lefle he cannot like well of this tate wherein yonare, Therefore pluck vp your hearr, and rake coy- 
yp fe manof worth, of mignanimity, and orie that loverh his children well : releaſe york 
icit.and then themother of the young Ge mleman together with His kinsfolk atid friends ivr chis 
ind of anſery, andtake ro amore quier and peaceable mander of life, which will be borh ts 
ſon departed, andro all of us (Who have regard of your perſof, as it Vecomth ts )tnore agreeable, 
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A conſolatory Letter or Diſcourſe ſent untd bis own Wiſe, as tow 
©. 2 chingthedeatbof ber and bit Danghter.. 

The Sutninary. 
Pimack bring from hom, wndftr uhſtht;vebtforl newer tomttrning the deithaf @ Title dattrer of 


bis, agirte #boartn10 yeart old, #anitd Tirtioxtit, « child of a gentle nature, and of great hope: Un 
fearing that hirwife wind appreientl ſuch 4 t6/ſe, tov weer mito bor heart 3 he coforieth hor ini 


z _— . 
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A conſolatory Letter ſent nnto bis wn W ife 


439 


by pity feftimony wats her of vertne and conftancy ſhewed at the death of ather children 

rn ror .. rr ſhe mas 3 he exhorteth ber likewiſe to patience and per doe in this Af 
deonrrence and trial of hers condemning by ſundry reaſons the exceſſiveſorrow, and uimwortby faſhion of 
many fond mothers, ſhewing withall the inconveniences, that ſuch exceſſive heavint ſe draweth after it, 
T her continuing his conſolation of her, he declareth with what tye we ought toregard infants and children 
as well before, as during and after life 3 how happy they be, who tan content themſelyes and reſt mthe will 
and pleaſure of God 3 that the bleſſings paſt, _— to thilce andl mitigate the calamities preſent, to ſlay us 
alſe, that we proceed adt 10 that degree and height of inforeuMity, As to tiaks account onely of the miſadver- 
tures and diſcommodities hapning in t his our life, done he @1ſwereth to certain 0bjeftions which bis 
wife might propoſe and ſet on foot ; and therewith deltverth his own advice as touching the incorrmption 
and immort ality of mans ſoul(after he had made 4 wedly of divers opinions which the ancient Phil:ſophers 
held as touching rh at point; and inthe end concludeth:: That it is better and more expedient to die betimes 
then late * which poſotion of his, he confirmeth by an ordita:ce pa ty obſerved in his own conmtry,whic 
expreſly forbade to mourn and lament for thoſe who departed this life in therr childhood, 


A conſolatory Letter, or Diſcourſe, ſent unto bis own Wife, as tox- 
ching the death of ber and bis daughter. 


PLuTAR CH ano bisWife : Greene, 


tle daughter, went our of his way(as I ſuppoſe) and io miſſed of me, as he joutneyedroward 

Athens ; howbeit, when was arrived at 7anagra, I heatd that ſhe had changed this life, 

Now, as concerning the funerals and enterring of her, I am verily perſwaded, that you have 
already taken ſufficient order, ſo as that the thing is not todo; andI pray God, that yon have 
performed that dury in ſuch ſorr, that neither for the preſent, not the time rocome, it wortkyou as 
ny gfievance and dilpleaſure : but if haply you havepnt off any fich complements (which you wete 
willing enough of your (elie to accompliſh) until you knew my mind and pleaſure, chinking chat 
in ſo doing, you ſhould with better will and more patiently bear this adverte accident ; then I ptay 
you, ler the lame be performed withour all curioſity and ſuperſtition 3 and yer 1 muſt feeds fay,you 
are as little given that way as atiy woman that Iknow : this only I wonld adttoniſh you, (dere 
heart that 1n thiscaſe,you ſhew (both id regard of your ſelte arid alſo of me) a conſtaticy and rrati- 

uillicy ofmind ; for mine own pare, I conceive ad meaſiireiti mineown heatt, this lolfe, accors 

| age the nature and greatneſle thereof, and ſo I eſteem of it .accotdingly ; bur if 1Mfh6tild firde, 
that you took ic impatiently, this would be much more grievous unto me, and wotind ny heart 
more, then the calamiry it ſelte that cauſeth ic; and yet arn Inot begotten and both eithet of ari Oak 
or a Rock ; whereof you can bare me good witneſſe, kbowitg that we both togethet have reared 
many of our children at home in houſe, even with our own hatds ; and how Iloved this girle moſt 
tenderly, both for that you were very deſirous (after four ſons, ove after anothet in a tow Jro bear 
a daughter, as alſo for that in regard of that fancy, I rook occaſion to give her yoor narhe 3 now, 
beſides that natural fatherly affeAion,w hich commonly ment have coward litle babes.there was one 
particular property that gave an edge theretozand cauſed me tolove het above the reft ;atid that was 
a ſpecial grace tha ſhe had, ro make joy and pleaſure, ahd the ſatrie withoot any mixtire at all of 
curlinefſle or frowardreſle, and nothing given to whining and complaint; fot ſhe was of a wonder- 
ful kind and nature, lovipg ſhe was again to thoſerthat loved her, and marvellous defirons to 
gratifie and pleaſure others ; inwhich m__—_ ſhe both delighted nie, and alſo yeelded no ſmall 
reftimony of rare debonairity that naturehad endued het wichal; forſhe wonild make prety meanes 
co her nurie, and ſeem (as it were) toentreat hertogive the brefſt ot pap, not onely to other in- 
fants, like her (elfe, her play-feeres, butallo ro little babies and poppets, and ſach like gawds as lirtle 
onestake joy in, and wherewith rhey uſe to play; as if upon a fibgulat courrefe and humanity ſhe 
could find in her heatt to communicare and diftribure from her own rable;even the beſt thipgs chat 
ſhe had, among them that did her any pleaſure, Bur Ifee noreafob (ſweet wite} why theſe lovel 
qualities and ſuchlike, wherein we rook contentment and joy in her life rime, ſhould diſquier 
troubleus now. after herdeath, when we either think of make relation ofthetn: and 1 fear againe, 


Ju meſſenger whom you ſent of purpoſe, to brifig me wotd as touching thedeath of our lit 
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teſt by our dolour and grief, we abandon and put clean away all the tettietibrance theres, like as * 


Clymene defired to do, whenſhe faid : 
I hate the bow / light of rayneltreet 
Allexerciſe abroad, fartwell for me, 
a8 avoiding alwayes and trembling at the retnetibratice and cotmiembtation of bet ſon, which did 
no ather good bur renew her griefand dolout 3 for naturally we ſeek to flee allthart troublerhand 
offenderh us, We oughttherefore foro demeationr felyes, that zs whiles ſhe lived, we had nothing 
in the wor'd more. feet toembrace, more pleafantro ſee, or deleRable ro hear then our daughter; 
{othe cogiration of her, may Rtilabide and hve with wall onr life diate, having by many degrees 
out 


— _ 


for the death of their Davghter. 


our joy multiplyed more then our heavineſſe augmented ; if it be meer andfir tha the reaſons and 
uments which we have ofcen times delty co others, ſhould profit us when time and occah- 
on requireth, and not lie (till and idle for any good we have by them, nor challenge and accuſe us, 
forthatin ſtead of joyes paſt, we bring upon our ſelves mapy more griets by far, They that have come 
unto us, report thus much of you, and that with great admiration of your vertue, that you never 
ut on mourning weed, norio much as changed your robe, andthat by nomeans youcould be 
brought rodisfigute yourſelfe, or any of your waiting maidens and women about you, nor offer a- 
ny outrage or injuryto them in this behalte ; neither did you ſer out her funerals with any ſump. 
ruous panegyrical pomp, as if it had been ſome ſolemn feaſt, bur performed every thing ſoberly and 
civilly, after a ſtill manner, accompanied only with our kinstolk and friends, Bur my felfe veri 
made no great wonder (that you who never took pride and pleaure to be ſeen, either in Theater 
Or in publick proceſſion, bur rather alwayes eſteemed all ſuch magnificence ſo vain, and ſumpruoj.. 
ty ſuperfluous,cven in thoſe things that tended to delight)have oblerved the molt 1afe way ot plain. 
nefle and ſimplicity, in theſe occaſions of ſorrow and ladneſle, For a vertuous and chaſte Matron 
ought not onelyto keep her ſelte pure and inviolate in Bacchanal feaſts ; bur alſo to think thus wich 
her ſelfe, that the turbulent Rorms of ftorrowzand paſhonate motions of avguiſh had no leſle need of 
continency toreſiſt and withſtand, not the naturall love and afteCtion of mothers to their children 
as many think,bur inremperance ofthe mind, For we allow and graunc uncothis natural kindneſle, 
acertain affe&ion to bewaile, to reverence, to wiſh for, to long after, and to beare in mind 
choſe thatare departed; bur the ex: efhve and inſatiable defire of lamentations ,which forcethmen 
and women to loud out-cries,to knock, beat, and mangle their own bodies, is no lefle unſeem] 
and ſhamefull, then incontinence in pleaſures: howbeir, it ſeemeth by good right to deſerve excuſe 
and pardon, tor that in this undecency, there is griet & bitrernels of ſorrow adjoyned, wheras in the 
other, pleaſure anddelight : for what is more at ſurd and ſenſelefle, thento ſeem for ro rake away 
exceſle of laughter and mirth : but contratiwiſe to give head unto reams of tears which proceed 
from one fountain, and ro {uffer folk ro giverhemſelves over to weeping and lamentation as much 
as they will; asalſo that which ſome ule co do, namely, to chide and rebuke their wives forſome 
ſweet perfumes, odoriferous pomanders, or purple garments, which they are defhrousto have; and 
in the mean while permit thei, rorear their hair in time of mourning, to ſhave their heads, ty 
put on black, ro fir unſeemly upon thebare ground, or inaſhes, and in moſt painful manner to cry 
out upon God and man; yea and that which of all orhers1s wortt, when their wives chaſtiſe exce(- 
fively, or puniſh unjuily cheir ſervants, to come between and Ray their hands ; bur whench 
ricorouſly and cruelly torment themſelves, to let them alone and negle& them in thoſe pr” 
accidents, which contrariwiſe had need of facility and humanity ? But berween us twain, ſieer 
heart, there was never any need of {uch fray or combat, and I ſuppole there will never be, For to 
ſpeak of that frugalicy which is ſeen in plain and fimple apparel, or of ſobriery in ordinary dyer,and 
rending of the body: never was there any Philoſopher yer converting with us in our houſe, whom 
you put not down and firuck into an extraordinary amaze, norſomuch as a Citizen whom you 
cauſed not ro admire (as aftrange and wondertul tight, whecher it werein publick ſacrifices, orin 
frequent theaters, and ſolemn proceſſions) your rare hmplicity : ſemblably, heretofore you ſhewed 
oreat conſtancy upon the like conflict and accident atthe death of your eldeſt ſon ; and again when 
chat gentle and beautiful Charo» departed from us untimely, in the prime of his years; and I re- 
member very well that certain ſtrangers who journeyed with meaJong from the fea fide, (at what 
time as word was brought of my ſons death) came home with others to my houſe, who ſeeing all 
things there ſetled, nothing our of order, bur all filent and quiet (as they themſelves afterward made 
reporc) began to think that the ſaid news was falſe, and no ſuch calamity had hapned ; ſo wiſely 
had you compoſed all matters within houſe, whenas I wis, there was good occaſion given that 
might have excuſed ſome diſorder and confuſion : and yet this ſon you were nurſe unto your ſelte, 
and gave it ſuckar your own pap 3 yea, andendured the painful incihon of your breaſt, by reaſon of 
a cancerous hard tumor that came by a contuſion, Oh, the generoſity of a vertuons dame, and be- 
hold rhe kindnefſe ofa mother toward her children ! whereas you ſhall ſee many other morhers 
ro receivetheir young babes ar the hands of their nurſes, to dandle and play withal, forſoorh, in 
mirth and paſtime: but afterwards the ſame women (iftheic infants chanceto die) give themſelves 
over toall vain mourning, and bootlefle ſorrow, which proceedeth;nor doubrlefle from good will 
indeed 3 (for ſurely hearty affe&tion 1s reaſonable, honelt and Conhderate) bur rather from a fooliſh 
opinion mingled with a little natural kindneſſe.;.and this is it that engendereth ſavage, furions,and 
implacable ſorrows, And verily Xſope (as it ſhould ſeem) was not ignoranthereof, tor hereport- 
eth this narration: That when Jpiter made a dole ordiftribution of honors among the oods and 
goddefles ; Sorrow came afteryyards and made ſuit likewiſe tro behonoured, and fo he beftowedup- 
on her, rears, plaints, lamencations ; but for them only who are willing thereto, and ready to give 
herentertaipment. AndI aſſure you, this they commonly do at the very beginning ; for every one 
of his own accord bringeth in, and admitterth ſorrow unto hims who (afterſhe is once entertained) 
and in proceſle oftime well ſerled, ſo that ſhe is become domeftical and familiar) wil:notbe driven 
out of dores nor be gone, if a man would never ſo faine ; and therefore refiftance muſt be made a- 
oainſt her, even at the very gate, neither ought we to abandon our hold, and quit the forr, renting 


, Ovr garments, rearing or ſhearing our hairs, or doing other ſuchthings, as ordinarily happen every 


day 3 


| fortbaleath of thein Daughter: 
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y ;.caufing -4.manto be confuſed, ſhameful, and diſc | making his heart baſe, bet ana 


that he cannotenlargeit; butremain poor and tim ; 


through ſorrowand- 
lowech the neglet 


ood diet and choic 
4 no ſweetand 
1evons 
in this caſe, I 
you, and then fall 


a weeping, lamenting, and crying with you ;athing (Imay fay-to 
ca = awaken 2 if it were hee, A Bae 
cor from another, 40 prin hen end vaniſh away 3 tor] know very 


ed other women. who came into her with greatcries and loud lamentations, as if they broughr' fire 


bis houſe, offerech and preſentech himſelfe ro.che firſt commer, andro _ one that is willing to ir- 
ricate, fir, and provoak bis (as it were a floud or iream, that is 


er out and ſet a 


you 


etween her nativity and deceaſe 3 bur rather count and reckon ic among other our 
pleaſures and bleſſings, as during which cime, we had he fruition of joy, mirth and pattime; - and 
not to eſteem that good which was bur little and enduced'a ſmall while, our great inforrunicy 3 


fruic: 
but he who intheſe caſes; purteth our of remembrance the S that he hath _—_——_— g 
and turning his , TI cogitations from obſcure _ er occurrents, thoſe 


ſenſe of ſmelling, and beſides is a ques ſinking ſavours ;even ſo the cogitation of theſe be- 
erveth as a moſt neceſſary and preſetx ſuccour id time of 


dent;as if we caſt away a book,ifit have bur one-blur or blor io ir,beiny iſe written - 
out moſt clean and fair; for you bave heard ir oftentimes ſaid,  that-the beatirnde ofthoſe who are 
departed, dependerh upon the right and ſound diſcourſes of out and the ſame 


ro one conſtant diſpoſition ; as Leung hey pigs pe ape may g thways 
nf cham: yur ac eagh caſualcy in our life : bur if we alſo as the common ſotr, maltbe cules 
and governed by external chings without us, if we reckon and counctthe chances and cafualries of for- 
rune, and admitfor judges of our felicity or miſery, the baſe and vulgar ſorr of people 3 yer take yo! 
no heed to thoſe tears, plaincs, and moans that men or women make who come to vihe you arth 

Preſent, who alſo (tpona fooliſh cuſtome, and asit were of courſe) have them ready at cammind 
for every one ;bur rather conſider this with your ſelfe ; how happy you are reputed, ——_ 


OM — 
CO ——_——_ — 


— —— 
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ho come unto yow;who would gladlyand-with all their beatts'belikeunrtb-yoryintegard of th 
br — Ss OY houſcand familywhich you keeps; andthe lifechatyod lead ; 6 
wereanevil thing to {ee others debreito be ini! your eſtaterand rondinonfor albehorſeurow which 
now'atfigerh us; and your {clic inthe mean time.complainirs andrakingin illpan! the ſame, and 
pos ro-be(b bappyand blefied; as rovfind jm CE _ 
lietofle of one Intaide)-what joy youdhould take; and bow 'thanktul you or 
remain ahve withyon-: for herei xhould tetemble verywellythole Crmicksy. whecollet ati 
garhertogerberall cheJameand 
mean | 


—— on did, it you wouldcarch narrowlyyand examineeveryparticuldr” th 
lfe,and wn herewith ; burall good! bleſſingsin grole, let go by,.and-never-otice reſpe&'the 
ſames which-ro do; were much like unto the practiſe: of thoſe covaous' milets ,i worldlings,, and 


ſurely they yeeld no ſenſe ar all of dolorywhenrhicy 
xe»4'isberchs, marrers.but of ſmall rhings-; for in-cruchs, ſhe had 'no knowl; all bit 


ſhe in arty; burinſuch : - ſeeing-chen,-char ſhe hed” noperceivancenor 
of others, who ate'wont ro. perſwade many ofthe 
ody, isdifotred ent alithv'no painior 

fe toſuchpdfitions 39! well in revard 


iſh 

beinvred ro be gentle and familiar unto this life; -to Wir, by | fordry 
lovgcuftorne, it recurnerhrhithier again, and re-Entreth aſecondrinis (ater maty/ generations) in- 
rothe body :it-neverrakerh reſt nor ceaſerh, bur is iawrapped Withim'rtie bis of rhe fleſh, 
apdentangled with the adventures of the world, andealamiriesineidant ro our netyre :for T would 
not haveyou to think that old'age isto be blattied and/reproahed for rivels and wrinkles, nor in 
ofbiccy white haires,nor yer for the imbeciliry and fedblenefſe of the body ;' but rhe worſt 
and-moſt odionsrhing in it, is this:That ir cauſerty tHeſonl ro'take/ corruprion by the remembrance 
ofchoſe rhings whereof it had experience whiles it ftayed therein, ardiwasroo niuch addicted and 
affe&onare unro-ir, whereby ir benderh and boweth, yea, and retainerh' rhat fort or figure which 
it took ofthe body, by being ſo long.deyored thereto , wheredsthat which is raket}away in youch, 
a berrer eftare and condition, as being frarmiedro'a gentler habir, more foft, traftable,and 
compact; putting .on now a narural reftirude, much like as fire, which being quenched, if it be 
kindled again,brirneth our. recovereth vigor incorttitiently : which is the cauſe that it is far better 

tl Betinires to yeeld wy wit al breath, | 
| And ſoon to paſſe the 9+ brag 

before thar the ſoul have taken roo deep an imbibition , or liking of terretie things here be- 
tow, and exert be made ſofr andicender with the love 6fthe body, ind (as it were)by certain medi- 
cines and forcible charms nnired and incorporateinto ir, The truttFhereof may appear'yer bercer, 
by thefafhions and ancient cuſtomes of this Couitrey; for our Cicizents (whery their hidren dic 
wher offer mortnaries, hor petfortii ay ſacrifices and ceremonies for them, as others are 
wonr to doforthedead : rhereaſon is, becauſe they have nopart 6fearth nor earthly affeRions 3 
neither dothey keepabont their tombs and ſepulchres; nor lay forth the dead corps abroad ro bee 
ſcenofmen, nor firneer um their bodies: for our laws and ftarutes do nor perm ind ſuffer any 
tonrmty ar all for tlwoſe that ſo departin theirrinority, as being a cuſtotne nor holy and religious; 
forthat we areto think they paſſe ititoa betterplace avd happier condition: Which ordinances and 
cuſtomes; finte it ismoredangerons hot to give tredit unto, then beleeve, let is exrry and demeane 


onſelvesaccording as command, for outward ofder 3 asfor within, all ovght co be more 
wiſe and cas ni ; : < 


How 
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How it comethtbat the Divine Juitice deferreth other whiles the 
MY puniſhment of wicked perſons, 3 
Oraſmuch as the order of all conſiderate juſtice importeth endrauvebakes | x men ould b ks 
- ard cheriſhed, bus comtrariwiſe, wicked perſons repreſſed and puni jo Trl te: the 
Epicureans (drunken andimoxicate with falſe ſuppoſals, frog ache of this worlds 6 ſis 
that be honeſt and vertuans, diſtreſſed ates by divers devices and prattices, wheredsotheys again, 
who benaught and vicious, cominae 14 repoſe, without any chaftiſement at all far their miſtlem 
would needs take from Godthe diſpoſe and gavernmen of bumant «ff airs, holdwg. and this 
int: That all things roll and run at aventire, andthat there is no other cauſe of the $ood arid tvil ac- 
cidents of this life, but either forrune; or e/ſe-rhewill of man, | Now among ther wropuments- which they 


have #0 confirm themſelves. inthis unhappp and impioty opinion; the patience andlong ſuffe the Di- 
vine Inſtice, [45 one of the princepal ; concluding thereby very fondly, tha( conſideting Malef af} or at ethits 
ſupported and ſeen to eſcape all chaſtiſement) theyre is ny Deity or Godhead at all; which regardtth men, 
cither toremard them for vertxe, or to paniſh and do tance for their iniquity: and tran # 'Pln- 


tarch therefore, having to deale in his tame wit b ſuch dangerous ſpirits, confateth them in thit iſe, 
which of all others is moſt. excellent; andd eſerveth to be read pernſed over again in theſe wretched 
d ayts,, wherein Epicariſme beavtth up the head as high as at any time ever before, That it «(1 confe *) 
that Theology and Drvinity is able to furniſh as with reaſons andanſwers more firns and tffeltwual c 
compariſon) then allthe Philoſophy of Pagans whatſorver : howbtit, for all that, there is hire ſufficient 
to be found (as touching this point ) for toſtop the months of thoſe who have diy remnant of ſhame, honeſty, 
or conſcience behind in them, This preſent Trektiſe may very well be divided into frincipal parts: in the 
former, Epicurus being br in to diſpute againſt Divine Providence, andſo departing wit hit Pay for 
anſwer, other Philoſophers dt e to bereſolved of this point in bis abſence * nnd before that 'they re- 
fute his objettion, two of them do amplifie and exaggerate the ſane at large : which done; ow dither t a- 
keth the queſtion in hand, and by ſeven forcible arguments, of firm anſwers, refelleth the blaſphemy of the 
Epicureans, proving by ſundry argument,, enriched with fimilitudes, ſemences, examples and notable hi- 
ſtories, that wicked per ſont never continue unpwniſhed, but that the vengeance of God accompaieth quick- 
ly and continually their miſdeeds, In the ſecondpart, they debate a certain queſtion depending of the prece- 
dent objettion, to wit, Wherefore children be chaſtiſed for the ſins of their fathers avid anceflori?- andther: 
wes a certain Philoſopher named Timon, who handled this matter, taxing after anoblique niduner; the 
juſtice of God, whichPlutarch main aineth and defendet h ; ſhewing by divers reaſons, that whatſoever Ti- 
mon had alledged, was meer falſe 3 and that God did no injury at all unto theſe children, in withdrawing his 
grace andf avour from them, and chaſtifing them ſo, toget her with their Parems, finding themſelves, cul- 
pable for their part. Bat in this place, our author anſwereth not wfficiently and to the perpoſe ; as being 
ignorant of original ſin, and the univerſal corruption of Ada en, which enwrappeth thens all in the 
ſame condemnation, although ſome are farther gone in hnful life, according 4s they be grownto more years, 
and ſo augment their puniſhment ; inſomuch as we may well marvel at this, that a poor Pagan bath (o far 
proceeded inthis point of Theology 3 and Chriſtians have ſo mach greater occaftavi to look nnro them elves, 
in the midſt of this light which direfteth them, confidtring how this man cold ſee ſo cleer in neſſe, 
which apptareth ſufficiently in the end of this diſcourſe 3 where he entermedleth cept ain fables as ton:hing 
the ſtate of our ſouls afrey they be parted from the bodies, | | | 


How it cometh that the Divine Juſtice deferrerh other whilec the 
puniſhment of wicked perſons. © 


Frer that Epicarus had madethis ſpeech (O CynimY/and before that any one of us had an- 
ſwered him, by that time that we were come re the <td of the gallery or walking place, he 
went his way out of ourfight, and ſo departed ; and we wondering much at this {travge fa- 
ſhionofche man, Rood (till a pretty while inflence, tookingone: another, and ſo 
we berook our ſelves to our walking again, as before: then Patrocleas ro move 
and conterence, ſaying in-this manner: Hoy now my Mafters !if you thipk ſo good; ler gs diſcufſe 
this queſtion, and make anſwer in hisabſence, to thoſe reaſons which he hath ; as well as 
if he were preſent in place: hereupon Tixwon took occafidn te ſpeak, and faid:” Certes it were not 
well done of us; to let him eſcape ſo withour revenge, who hath lefr his darr ticking in as7 fora 
Captain Crafidai(as it appeareth in the Chronicles )being wounded wirhthe ſhot of a javel 
1 out of his body his ownſelfe;and therewith ſmote his enemy who had hurt him, ſoavhe- killed 
him ourright : as for us, we need not ſo greatlyro be revenged ofthoſe who have let flie us, 
ſome raſh, fooliſh and falſe ſpeeches ; for it will be ſufficient; ro ſhake the fame off; and ſend 
back again, before our opimion take holdthereof, And what was it, I pray you(quortt} I) of all char 
Which he delivered, that moved you moſt ? for the man handled many things confuſedly ——_ 


", 
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-# Why Divine Fuſtice deferreth puniniſhment. 


—— 


d I all ugopeaper, | hepes rating andablifle pcainft the providence of God, f;- 

DE bY eighipg moſt hs ee ofa HEEL ithe by «5s a fit of _- and 
rage. Then Parrocleas : thagywhach hi whatey as rouChing rhe longdelay and ſlacknefle of Divine 
Iuſtice in puniſhing the wicked, inmy cotceis was a great objeftionand troubled me much, and 
ro laya truth, their reaſons and words which he delivere@have 1mprinted 1 me anew opinion, {© 
as now I am becomea novice, and rd/Begitagain to learty, True it 1s that long fince 1 was diſcon- 
rented in my heart to hear Emrpides ſpeak in this wile 3 

wal Wan 0 © 2 He pot teth off. from day today, 

: 3 bu . Golis nature #5, thnsro delay, --; - 0 cl l 
For it were not meetand decent, that God ſhould beflowin any action whatſoever,and leaſt of all in 


. 


| —_ ſinners; who are themſelvs nothing ſloathtul;nor make delayi perpetrating wicked deeds, 
Tare 


catried mott ipecdily and with exceeding; violence ot their pafſicns-, pricked forward todo 
wrongand miſchiete, And verily when pumiſhment enſueth bard after injury and violence commit- 
red/;there is nothing 2s(Thacydides aith) that ſo ſoon Ropperth up- the paflage againſt. thote who 
are moſt-prone and ready to run intoall kind of wickedneſte 3 tor there 1s-no delay of paiment that 
ſormuch-enfeeblerh the hope. and breakerh rhe hearc of mar wronged and offended, nor cauſerh 
-him to be ſo inſolent and audacious, who is diſpoſed to mit hiet, as tbe deferring of juſtice and pu- 
niſhment; whereas contrariwile the. correions, and chaſtiſements, that follow immedately upon 
lewd acts, and meet with the malefaQtors bertimes.a:ie a means both to repreſle all tuture outrage in 
offenders, and alſo ro.comtorr and pacifie the heart ot thole whb are wranged, For mipe ownpart 
the ſaying of Bjas troubleth me many times; as often as Ithink uponir, tor thus he ſpakeunco a no- 


rorious wicked man : 1 doubt not bur thou ſhalt oneday ſmait for this\yeere, avd pay torthy lewd- 


neſſe; bur] fear I ſhali never live to ſee it, For what good unto the Meflenians being laive. before, 
didthe paniſhment of Ari/tocrates, who having betrayed them in the batte| of Cypres, was not de- 
teRed and diſcovered for his treaſon in twenty yearsalter, during which time, he wasalways King 
of Arcadia, andbeing ar.the la(t convicted for the ſaid treachery, tuffered pyniſhment for his deſerts? 
mean while. thoſe whom he had cauſed to be maflacred, were not in'the woridto lee it, Or what 
comfort and conſolation received the Orchomenians, who lott theix Children, kinsfotk and friends, 
through thetreaſon of Lyciſcus, by the maiady which long after feized upon him, caringand conſu- 
mingall his body ? whoever as he dipped and bathed has feet inthe river water, kepta {wearing and 
curiing. that be thus rotted and was caten away,torthe treachery which molt wickedly he had com- 
mitted? And at Athens the childrens children of thoſepoor wretches who were killed within the 
priviledged place of ſaruary, could never ſee the vengeance of the gods which afterwards fell up- 
on thoie bloody and - facrilegious <caitifes, whole dead bodies and bones being excommunicare, 
werebaniſhed, and caſt ont beyond the confines of their native country, And thetetore me thinks 
Ewripides is very abſurd, whento divert men from wickedneſle he uſerh-fuch words as thele: 
S. Teſtice (fear not) will not thee overtake, 
\ To pierce thy heart, or deep wound ever make 

In liver thine ; nor any mort al wight 

Beſides, though leudhe be, and as no right, 

But ſlow ſhe goes, and ſilent to impeach 

| And chaſtiſe ſuch, ifever then ſhe reach. | 
ForT affure you, it is not like, chat wicked and ungraciods perſons uſe any other perſwaſions, but 
the very ſame to incite, move and encourage themlielyes toenterprizeany lewd and wicked ads, as 
making this account and reckoning, that juſtice will quickly yeeld her fruit ripe indue time,and the 
ſame evermore certain ; whereas puniſhment cometh Jate and long after the pleaſure and fruition of 
the ſaid wickedneſs, When Patrocleas had diſcourſed inthis wile, Ohmpiacus took the matter in 
hand and ſaid unto him ; Mark moreover ( O Patrocleas) whatinconvenienceand abſurdity follow- 
ethyponthis lownefle of divine juſtice, and prolonging the puniſhment of Maleta&tors? tor it cau- 
ſerh unbelief in men, and namely, that they are not perſwaded that it is by the providence of God 
chat ſuch be puniſhed ; and the calamity thar comerh upon wicked ones, not preſently upon every 
fyful a&char chey have commirted, bur long time after, is repured by them infelicity,and they call 
1t thezrfortune, and not their puniſhment ; whereupon ir cometh to'pais; that they have no benefir 
thereby, nor be any whit berter, - for how ſoever they grieve and be diſcontented ar the accidents 
which befallunro them, yer they never repent for the lewd a&s they have beforecommitted, And 
like as 1n puriſhment among vs, a litcle pinch, ripe,or laſh given unto one for a faulc or errot,pre- 
ſently-upon the doipg thereof, doth corre& the party, and reduce him to his duty ;.. whereas the 
wrings,{courgings, knocks, and ſounding thumps,which come a good whilea{ter 3 ſeem to begiven 
vpopſome occafion/befides, and for another cauſe rather then ro reach; and therefore well may 
they pur him to pain and griefe, bur inftru&tion they yeeld none ; even ſo naughtinefſe rebuked and 
—_— Dy ſome preſent chaſtiſement. every time that ic treipaſſerh and noe. grows: howſoever 
it be painful ar firſts yer inthe end ir bethinkerh ir ſelſe;-Jearneth to be humbled, and to fear God as 
a ſevere juſticer. who hath aneye upon the deeds and paſhons ofmen;for ro puniſh the mr inconti- 
nently, and withour delay; whereas this juſtice and revenge which commerh ſo ſlowly, and with a 
ſoft pace (28 Emrip:des (faith) upon the wicked and ungodly perſons, by reaſon of the long intermil- 
f:00, the inconſiant and wandring incertitude, andthe contuſeddiſorder reſembleth chance and ad- 
venture 
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ore then the deſign of any providence : inſomuch as 1 cannot conceive or ſee whar pro 
——k theſe grindltones (as they call them) of the gods, which are ſs long a grinding ; eſpec i- 
ally, ſeeing thar the judgment and puniſhment of finners 15 thereby obſcured, and the fear of ini made 
be, and ofno reckoning, Upon the deliveryof theſe words, 1 began to (tudy and muſe wich my 
_— then Timon: Would you (quorh he) that I ſhould clear this doubt oncetor all, andſo make 
an end of this diſputation ? or permit hum firſt ro diſpute and reaſor againſt theſe oppoſitions? And 
what need is there (anſwered I) co come in with a third wave tor to overflow and drown atonce 
our ſpeech anddiſcourie, it he be not able to refutethe tormer objeRions, nor to eſcape and avoid 
the challenges already made, Firſt and formolt therefore to begin at the head, 'and (as the manner 
is, to ſay) at the goddeſſe Veſta, (for the reverent regard and religious fear that the Academick Phi- 
loſophers profeſle ro have unto God, as an heavenly father) we utterly diſclaim, and refuſe to ſpeak 
of the Deity, as if we knew for certainty what it is : for it were a greater preſumption inns who are 
but morcal men, to enterprile any ſet ſpeech ot diſcovrie, as rcuching gods or demi-gods, then for 
one who is altogether ignorant in ſong, rodiſpute of muſic k or forthem who never were in camp, 
nor ſaw ſomuch as a barrel fought, to pur themſelves forward ro diſcourſe of arms and warfare ; 
raking upon us, (urskilful as we are, and void of an ) a fantaſtical knowledge orounded onely upon 
ſome light opinion, and conjecture of our own, as if we were right cunning workmen and artiſanes: 
for it is not his part, who is nor Riudied inthe art of Phyiick, to gueſle atthe reaſon ahd conſideri- 
tion that thePhyſician or Chirurgian had, why he made incifon no ſoonerin his Patient, but fay- 
edlongere he proceeded thereto ? or wherefore he bathed him nor petterday, but ro day ? ſembia- 
bly, it is neither cake nor lafe for a morral manto ſpeak ocherwile of the gods,. then of thoie who 
knew well enough che duetime and opportunity to miniſter a mieet and convenient medicine, unto 
vice and fin ; and exhibir puniſhment to every treſpaſſe, as ar) appropriare dtug, bt confeRtion to 
cure and heale each malady ; notwichRandingthar the ſame meaiute and quantity be not common 
to all delinquenrs, nor one only time and the tame is alwayes meer thetefore, Now that the Phy- 
fick or Medicine of the ſou], whichis called Right and Juttice; is one of the | at Sciences that 
are; Pindarxs himſelf, befides an infinirenumber- ot others, beareth witnefle ; 'when he Calleth 
the Lord and Governour ofthe world, ro wit, God, 'amoft excellent and perfet artificer, as being 
the author and creator of juſtice, vnto whom 4t appertainerh ro define and determine, when, in 
what manner, and how far forth, it is meer and reaſonable to' chaſtiſe and puniſh each offender. 
Plato likewiſe faith : That AMinosthe ſon of Jupiter was (in thisScience) the diſciple ot his father ; gt- 
ving us hereby to underſtand, that it is not pothble for one to/carry himſelfe well in the execurion 
of juſtice, norto judge arighr of himthar doth as he onght: unlefle he have before learned that Sci- 
ence, and be throughly skiltul rhereinv, Furthermore, the pofirivelaws which men have ettabliſh- 
ed, ſeem not alwaysto be | upon reaſon, or to ſound and accord in all reſpgs with abſo- 
. lureequity and juſtice ; burtſome of their ordinances be ſuch,” as in outward a arance may be 
thought ridiculous, and worthy of mockery : asfor example, At Lared:mon the high control'ers,cal- 
led Ephori, ſo ſoon as they beenſtalled in theirmagiftracy, cauſe proclamation to be publiſhed b 
ſound of trumpet, that no manſhould wear Muſtachoes,or nouriſh the hair on their upper lips; il 
ſo that willingly every man ſhould obeythe laws, to the end that they might nor be hard or orie- 
vous untothem,, The Romans alſo, when they affranchiſe any ſlave, and make him ſree ; caft upon 
their bodies a little ſmalrod or wand: likewiſe when they draw their laſt wills or teſtametts, inſti- 
rute ſome for their heirs, whom it pleaſerh them, but ro others they leave their goods to ſell; a 
thing that cartieth no ſenſe nor reaſon with it, But yet more abſvrd and unreaſonable is thatRarvee 
of So/ons making, wherein it was provided : That what Citizen ſoever, in a civil edition, ranged 
not himlelfe ro a hide, nor took part with one or other faftion, ſhould be nored with infamy, and 
difabledfor being capable ofany honourable dignity, In one word, a man may alledge an infinite ' 
number of abſurdities befides, contained inthe c1vil laws ; who neither knoweth the reaſon of the 
Law-giver that wrete them, nor the cauſe why they were ſet down, If then ir be fo difficu't ro con- | 
ceive and underſtand the reaſons which have moved menthustogo, is it any marvel that we are | 
ignorant of the cauſe, why God chaſtiſerh one man ſooner and anocher later ? howbeir,” thistharT 
have ſaid, is not for any pretence of ftatting back andrunning ayway,burt rather forto crave leave and 
pardon, to the end that our ſpeech having an eye thereto, * unco an haven andplace of refuge ; ) 
might be the more hardy. with boldneſs ro range forth till in probabilities, to the matter in doubt 
_ queſtion : But I would have you conſider firft,that(according to the ſaying of Plats JGod having 
ſet himſelf betore the eys ofthe whole world,as a perfe& pattern and example of all goodneſs dothi 
pnto as many as Can follow and imitare his divinity, infuſe humane vertue, which is in ſome ſore 
conformable and like unto him 3 for the general nature of this univerſal world, being atthe firſt a 
confuſed and diſordered Chaos, obcained this principle and elemer, for to change ro the berrer, and 
by ſome conformity and participation ofthe Idea ot Divine Vertve, to become this beautitul frame 
of the World : Andeven the very ſame man-ſairh moreover: That nature hath raiſed ovr eye- 
Gght on high , and lightned the ſame, that by the view and admiration of thoſe celeſtial bodies 
which move in heaven, our ſoul might learntoembrace and be acctftomed to love that which is 
beautituland in good order, as alſoto be an enemy unto irregular and inordinate paſſions ; yea, 
and to avoid doing of things raſhly and at adventure, which in truth is the very ſource of all vice 


and ſinne ; for thereis nothivg in the world I man may have agreater fruition of God, 
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then by the example and imitation of his good and decent qualities,to become honeſtand-vertiouc; 
wherefore if we perceive him to proceed tlowly, and intract of time to lay his heavy hand upon the 
wicked, and to puniſh them, it is not for any doubt or tear that he ſhould do amifle, orrepent afrer- 
wardiit he chaltiſeth them ſooner, buc by weaning us from all beaſtly violence, and haftiveſle in our 
puniſhments, to teach us not immediately to flie uponthole who have offended us, at 'whattime as 
our blood is moſt up ,and our choler (er ona light tire, 
 VVhen furious ire in heart ſoleaps and boiles, 
That wit and reaſon bear no It way the whiles, | 

making haſte as it were to ſatishe jome great hunger, or quenchexceeding thirſt, but (by imitatins 
his clemency. and his manner of prolonging and making delay ) to endeay or toexecire jultice j _ 
order, at good leiſure, and with moſt caretul regard taking to counlel Time, which teidom orne- 
ver is accompanied with repentance: for as Socrates Was wont tolay: Lefle harm and da neer there 
is. if a man meet with a troubled and muddy water, and intemperately take and drink thereof, then 
whiles his reaſon is confounded, corrupt, and full of choler and furious rage, to be ſer alrogetheruy- 
on revenge; and run haſtily upon the puniſhment of another body, even one who is othis own kind 
and nature. before the ſame reaſon be lerled again, clenſed and tully purified, For it is nothing (6 as 
Thucydides writerh: That vengeancethe neerer it is unto the offence, themore it is in the own 
kind ; bur clean contrary, the farther offit1s, and longerdelayed, the berter it apprehenderh and 


-- 


judgeth of that which isf.r and decent, For according as Melaxthing faith : 
VVhen anger once diſlodged hath the wit, 

_ Foul work,_it makes, and outrage doth commit, 

even {oreaſonperformethall juſt and honeſt ations, when ic hath chaſed and removed our of the 
way, ire and wrath : and therefore men are mollified, appeaſed, and become gentle by examples of 
men, when they hear it reported, bow Plate, when helifred up hisfaff againtt his Page. fiood to a 
good while, and forbarcto firike; which hedid (as he ſaid) for to repreſle his choler, And 4+chi- 
;as.,when he found ſome great negligence anddilorder at his tarm-houlſe in the country,in his houſ- 
hold ſervants, rceivipg himlelſe movedand diſquieted therewith, 10fomuch as he was exceedi 

Nory.and ready to fly upon them. proceeded to no aR,bur only rurvingaway and going from them, 

faid rhys: Tr is happy for you, that 1 am thus avgry with you, Ifthenit be 1o, that fuch memora- 
ble ſpeeches of ancient men, and worthy acts reported by them, are effe&ual to repreſle the bit- 
terneſle and violence ofcholer ; much more probable iris, that we (ſeeing how God himſelte, al- 
though heſtanderh nor infear ofany perſon, nor cepenteth of anything thache doth, yer puiterh off 
his chaſtiſements , and layeth them up a long time) ſhould be more wary and contiderate in ſuch 
things, and eſteem that clemenc ,longlufferance and patience is a divine part of rertne that God 
doth ſhew and teach us, which by puniſhment doth chaſtiſe and corre a few, bur by proceeding 
thereto ſlowly, doth inſtruct, admoniſh, and profit many, In the fecond place, let us conſider, that 
judiciall and EXmyyrocete of jultzce practiced by men, intendeth and aimeth _— counter- 
change of painand grief, reſting 1nthis point: That he who hath done evil. might ſuffer likewiſe 
proceeding no farther ar all: and therefore braying and barking(as it were) like dogs atmens faults 
and treſpaſſes, they follow upon them, and purſue aſter all ations by tract and tooting: bur God 
= it ſhould ſeem, by all likelihood) whe he ſertethin hand in juſtice ro corre& a fintul and diſea- 
ed ſoul. regardeth principally the vicious paſſions thereof,if haply they may be bent and wrought ſo, 
as they willincline and turn to repentance : in which reſpect he ſtayerh long betorethar he inflict 
any puniſhment upon delinquents, who are not altogether paſtgrace incorrigible : for conſdering 
withall, and knowing as he doth, whar portion of vertue, ſoules have drawn from bim in their 
creation, at whattimeas they were produced firſt andcameinto the world , as alſo how power- 
ful and forcible 1s the generoſity thereof, and nothing weak and teeble in ir ſelfe; bur thar itis 
clean contrary to their proper nature, to brig forth vices, which are engendered either by il] ednca- 
tion, or elſeby the contagious haunt of lewd companyz and how afterward, when they be well 
cured and medicined (as itfalleth out in ſome perſons) they ſoon return vnto their own natural 
habitude, and become good agaif: by xeaſon hereof, God doth not make hafte ropuniſh all men 
alike, but look whatheknowerh to beincurable ; rhat he quickly ridderh away out of this life and 
cutteth ir off, as a very hurtful memberto others, but yer moſt harmful ro it ſelfe, if ic ſhon!de- 
vermore converſe with wickednefle ; but ro ſuch perſonsin whom (by all likelihood) viceis bred 
and ingendered, rather through ignorance of goodnefle, then upon any purpoſe and wilito chuſe 
naughrineſle. he giveth time and reſpir for to change and amend : howbeir, it th perſiſt Ril!, ard 
continue in their lewd ways, he payeth them home likewiſe intheend; and never tearerh that they 
ſhalleſcape his hands one time or other, but luffer condigne puniſhmentfor their deſerts, That this 
is true, conſider what great alterations there happen in thelife and behaviour of men, and how 
many have been reclaimed and rurned from their lewdnefle ; which-is the reaſon that in Greek 
our behaviour and converſation 1s called partly 7gords,” that is to ſay; A converſion; and in patt 
n5&- 3 che one. becauſe mens manner< beſubze& ro change and mutation ; the other. for that they 
be ingendered by art or cuſtome;and the impreſſion thereof being onceraken, rhey remain firm and 
ſure; /that is the cauie allo (as I ſuppote) that our ancients in of ame atrribured 'ninro King Ce- 
croprhis own nature and iorm, calling him Double not tor that (as ſome (aid) of a good clement, 
and vertuous Prince, he became arigorous, tell and cruel tyrant, like a dragon ; bur concrariwile, 
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becanſe(having been at the firſt petverſe, crooked andrerrible Jhe proved afterward, amild and oen £ 


tle Lord : and if we make any doubt hereotin him, yerwe may be (ure (at lealtwiſe) that Gelon and 
Hieroin Sicily, yeas and P:iſtratis the ſon of Hippocrates, all ulurpers (who atteined to their tyran- 
nical dominion by violent and indirect means) uled the ſame vertuoully : and howſoever they came 
unto their ſoveraign rule by unlawful and unjult means, yer they grew in time to be good governors 
loving and profirable ro the common-weale,and likewite beloved and dearunto their ſnbje&s ; for 
ſome of them having brought in and eſtabliſhed moſt excellent laws 1n the country,and cauſed their 
Citizens and Sub jes to beindulirious and paintul in tilling the ground ; made them tobe civil,ſo- 
ber anddiſcreer, whereas betore, they were given to be ridiculous, as noted for theirlavghter and 
laviſh rongues 3 tO be rrue labourers alſo, and painful, who had been idle and playful, And as for 
Gelon, after he had moſt valiantly warred againlt the Carthaginians, and defeared them in a great 
barrel: when they craved peace, would nevergrant it unto them, unlefle this might be compriſed 
among the Articles and Capitulations : That they ſhonld no more ſacrifice their Childten unto Sz- 
t#rn,1n the city alſo of Megalopo/ss there was a tyrant named Lydiades,who inthe midfi of his uſurped 
dominion repented of his tyranny, and made a conlcience thereof, derefiing that wrongfnl opprefhi- 
on wherein he held his ſubjects, 1 ſuch ſort, as hereftored his Cirizens rotheir ancient Laws and 
Liberties, yea, and afterwards died mantully in the field fighting againſt his enemies in the defence 
of his country, Now if any one had killed 44:/riages at the firſt, whiles he exerciſed tyranny in Cher- 
ſoneſws 3 orifany other had called judicially into queſtion Cmon, enditing him for keeping his own 
filter, and ſo being condemned of Inceſt, had cauted him to be put to deach ; or disfranchiſed and 
baniſhed Themiſtocles out of the City, for his looſe wantonneſle and licenrious :nſolency ſhewed 
publickly in the Common place, as Alcib/ad:satterwards was ſerved and pro\. ribed, for thelike ex- 
ceſſeand rior committed inhis youth : 
Where had been then that famons vittory 
Atchieved on the plains of Marathon? 
Where had been that renowned chivalry 
Performed neer the ſtrcam Eurymedon ? 
Or at the mount. fair Artemihon ? 
Where Athens youth (as Poet Pindare ſaid) 
Of freedoms firſt, the glorious ground-work laid ? 
Fot ſo it is, that great natures and high minds can bring forth nomean matters ; nor the vehemert 
force of aion whichis in them remain idle, fo lively and ſubcile it is, butthey waveroandfrocon- 
tinually, as it they were tofſed by rempeſt and wind upon the ſea, until ſuch rime as they come to 
be ſetled in a con{tant, firm, and permanent habitude of manners : like as thereſore, he who is alto- 
oether unskilful of husbandry and tillage, maketh no reckoning at all of-a ground which he ſeerh full 
of rough buſhes and thickers, beſet with ſavage trees,and overſpread with rank weeds ; wherein al- 
' ſo there be many wild beaſts, many rivers, and by conſequence , great tore of mud and mire: bur 
contrariwile, an expert husband, and one who hath good judgement, and candiſcernthe difference 
ofthings, knoweth theſe and all ſuch "gms, to beroken a fertile and plenrifal ſoile ; even ſo great wits 
and hauty ſpirits do produceand put forth at the firſt, many firange, abſurd, and lewd pranks, 
which wenot able roendure, think that the roughnefle and offenfive pricks thereof, ought immedi- 
ately to be crop off and cutaway: bur he who can judge berrer { contderivg what proceedeth from 
thence good and generous) attendeth andexpecterh with patience the age ahd fealon, which is co- 
operative with vertue and reaſon, againſt which time, the frong nature in fach, is for ro bring 
forth and yeeld her proper and peculiar truir, And thus much may ſuffice of this mat- 
ter, 

But to proceed forward : think you not that ſome ofthe Greeks have done well and wiſely, to 
make a tranſcript of a Law in Egype, which commandeth : that in caſe a woman who is attaint 
and convicted of a Capitalcrime, tor which in juftice ſhe ovght ro die, be with Child, ſheſhould 
be kept in priſon until ſhe were delivered ? Yes verily, they all anſwered ? Well then (quoth 1) 
Ser caſe there be ſome one whio hath no childrenconceived in his wombro bring forth,, bar bree- 
deth ſomegood counſel in his head, hr conceiveth a great enterpriſe in his mind, which heiso 
bringto light, and effect intime, either by diſcovering anhidden miſchiete, orſerring abroad an ex- 
pedient and profitable counſel, or inventing ſome marter of neceflary conſequence: Think you not 
that he did better, who deferred the execution of ſuch an ones puniſhment and Rayuntil theurility 
that mighe grow by him wete ſeen, than hewho mconſiderately,and in all haſte proceederh ro rake 
revenge, and prevent the opportunity of ſuch a benefir ? Certes, formine own part, I am fully of 
that mind : and even we no leſſe, anſwered Patreclear, Wellthen (quorh TI) itmnft needs be ſo; 
for mark thus much : If Die»y/;us had been puniſhed for his uſurped rule, in thebeginning of his 
tyranny ; there ſhould nor one Grecian have remained inhabiranc in Sicily, for rhe Carthaginians 
would have held the fame and driven them all ont: like as it muſt needs hare befallento the Ciry 
Apollonia, to AnaForium, and the Cherſoneſe or demi Iſland Lexcadia, if Periander 'had ſuffered 
puniſhment ar firſt, and-not a long timeafter, as he did, And I ſuppoſe verily that the puniſh» 
ment and revenge of Caſſandey was put off and prolonged ofpurpoſe, until by chat mears the City 
of Thebes was fully re-edified atid peopled again. And many of theſe mercenary ſouldiers and 
ſirangers, who ſeized and held this Temple wherein we are, p a the time of the ſacred _ 
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paſſed under the corduR of Timyoleon into Sicily, who after they had deteared in bartel, the Catha. 
ginians, and withall ſuppreſled and aboliſhed ſundry tyrannies, they came to a Wretched end, 
wicked wretches as they were, ForGodin great wiſedome and providence, other whiles ma- 
keth uſe of ijome wicked perions y as of butchers and common executiorers, to torment and py. 
yiſh others, as wicked as they or worſe, whom afterwards he defiroyeth ; and thvs in mine 0. 
pinion he dealeth with molt part of tyrants, For like as thegall of the wid beatt Hye:a, and the 
rendles or repnet ofthe Sea-Calfe, as alſo other parts of venemous bealis and ierpents, have one 
medicinable property or other, good to heale ſundry maladies of men; een fo God lecing ſome 
people to have need of bit and bridle, and to be chaliiled tor their enormuries, ſerdeth umo them 
ijome inhumane tyrant, or a rigorous and inexorable Lord to whip and fcovreg them, and never 
oiveth over to afflit and \ex them, until he have purged andcleared them of that maiady wherewith 
they were infected, Thus was Phalarrs the tyrant a medicineto the Agrigentines: thus Ag. 
rius was ſent as a remedy tocurethe Romans 3; as for the Sicyonians , even god himlelte 4pollg 
foretold them by Oracle; That their City had need of certain Officers to whippe and [courge 
them, ac whattime as they would perforce take from the Cleoneans, acertaine yourg boy named 
Teletias, who was crowned in the Solemnity of the Pythian games, pretending that he was their 
Citizen , and born amorg them , whom they haled ard pulled in ſuch ſoir, as they dilmembred 
him: Bur theſe Sicyonians met afterwards with Orthage as that tyrannized over them 3 and when 
hee was gone, they were plagued alſo with Myron and Cl:ſthenesr, and their favorites, whohed 
them in lo ſhort, thatthey kept chem from all outrages, and Rayed their inlvlent fcllies : where- 
asthe Cleoneans, who had nor the like purgative medicine to cure them , were lubverted, and 
through their miſdemeanor come to nothing. Mark well theretcrethat which Homer 1n one place 
ſauh: 
His ſou he was , a»din all kind of velour did ſurmount 
His father far, who was (toſsy atruth) of Laſe a:count, ; 

And yetthis ſon of Coprezs never performed (in all his life ) any memorable 2, beſeemirg a man of 
worth and honour : whereas the oft-ſpring ot S:ſyphas, the race of Antolycrs, and the pollerity of 
Phleg3as flouriſhed in glory. and all manner of vertue among great Kirgs and Princes, Ar Athens 
likewile, Per:cles deſcended from an houſe excommunicate and accuried : Ard lo at Reme Pompeing 
ſurnamed X-agnss, that'is, the Great, had for hisfather one Srrabo, a man whom the people of Kowe 
ſo hated, that when he was dead, they, threw his corps our of the biere wherein it was carried 
forth coburial, and trampled it under their ſeer, What abſurdity then were it, 1t as the hvsband 
man neyer<utteth up, or Rocketh the thorn or buſh, betoxe he hath gathered che render {prouts 
and buds thereof: nor they of Libya burn the boughs of theplant Ledrom, until they have gotten 
the aromatical gum or liquor out of itcalled Ladanum3 even io God never plucketh up by the 
root, the race of any noble and roial family (wicked and wretched though they be) betore it hath 
yeelded ſome good and profitablefruic: for it had been far berterand mote expedient for themen 
of Phoczs, that ten thouland Beefs, and as many Horſes of /pkitzzs had died; that the Delphians 
likewiſe had loſt much more Gold and Silver by far, then that either #{yſſes or eſcu/apius ſhould 
not have been bornzor others in like caſe, whoſe parents being wicked and vicious, were rhemlelves 
honeſt and very profitable to the Common-wealth, Are we nor then to think, that it werefar bet- 
cer to puniſh in duetime and manner conveniert, then to proceed unto ievenge hafiily and out of 
band? like as that was of Callpps the Athenian, who making ſemblance of iriendſhip unto Dion, 
Rabbed him ar once with his dagger, and was himſelfe afterwards killed with the ſame. by his 
friends? as alſo that other of Mirins the Argive, who was murdered ina certaine commotion 
civil broi] : for it hapned ſo, that in a frequent aſſembly of the people.gathered together in the mat- 
ket place, for to behold a ſolemn ſhew, a ſtatue of brafle fell upon the murderer of Mitts, and kil- 


led him ourright. And you have heard (I am ſure) © Patrocleas (have you not ? ) what beful unto 


Beſſ:ss the Peonian, and Ariſtonthe Oetian, two Colonels of mercenary and forraign ſouldiers ? 
No verily (quoth he) bur 1 would gladly know : This Ariſton (quoth 1) having ſtolen and carried 
away out of this Temple, certain jewels and coſtly furniture of Queen Ex:ph3le. which of log time 
had there been kept ſafe, by the grant and permiſſion of the rytants who ruled this Ciry, carried 
them asa preſent to his wife ; but hisſon being on a time (upon ſome occaſion) diſpleatedandan- 
gry with his mother, ſer fire on the houſe, and burnt ic with all that was within it. As for Beſſ#s, 
who had murdered his own father, he continued a good while nor dere ed. until ſuch time, as be* 
ing one day at ſupper with certain of his friends that were ſtrangers, with the head ot his ſpearehe 
pierced and caſt down a ſwallows neſt, and ſo killed the yourg birds within it: and when thoſethar 
Rood by, ſeemed (as good reaſon there was) to ſay unto him : How cometh this to paſſe, good fr? 
and whataile you, that you havecommirred ſolewd and horrible an a& ? Why(quoth he again)do 
theſe birds cry aloud and bear falſe witneſle againtt me, teſtifying that I have murdered mine own 
Father? he had no ſooner ler fall this word. bur thole who were preſent took hold thereof, and 
wondering much thereat, went dire&ly to the Kivg, and gave information of him 3; who made {0 
diligent inquifition, that the thing vpon examination was diſcovered, and Beſſas (for his part)pu- 
niſhed accordingly for a Parricide, Thus much(1fay) have we related, that it may be held as a con- 
teſled truth and {uppoſtion. that wicked menother whiles have ſome delay of their puniſhment: as 
tor the reſt, you are to think that you ought to hearken unto Heſredys the Poet, who faith _ as 

ato 
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Plate did, that the puniſhment of fin doth follow fin hardat- the heeles, bur is. of the ſame time and 

age, as born and bred in one place with it, and ſpringing out of the very ſame root and Rock: for 
(e be his words in one place * 

_ Bad counſel who deviſeth firſt, 


Wnto him (clfe ſhall find it worſt. 
Andin another : 
Wi:o doth for others miſchiefe frame, 
To his own heart contrives the ſame, 
The venemous flies Cantharides are ſaid tocontain in themſelves a certain remedy, made and 
compounded by a contrariety or antipathy in natnre, which ſerveth for their own counter-poiſon ; 


bur: wickednefle ingendering within it Jelfe (I wot not what) diſpleaſure and puniſhment, nor af- . 


rera finful a& is commitred, bur even at the very inſtant of committing, it beginneth ro ſuffer the 
aindue tothe offence : neither 1s there a malefator, hut when he tceth others like himſelfe pu- 
niſhed in their bodies, bear forthwith his own crofle ; whereas miſchievous wickednefle frameth 
ot her ſelfe, the engines of her own torment, as being a wonderful artiſan of a miſerable life, which 
(rogerher with ſhame and reproach ) hath in it lamentable calamities, many terrible fcights, fearful 
perturbations and paſſions of the ſpirit, femorle of conſcience, deiperate repentance, and continuall 
croubles and unquiernefſe, But ſome men there be, who tor all che world reſemble lictle children, 
char beholding many times in the Theatre, lewd and navghty per!ons arrayed in cloath of gold, rich 
mantles, and robes ot purple, adorned alſo with Crowns vpon cheir heads, when they either dance 
or play their parts upon the ſtage, have them in great admiration, as repurting them right happy, un- 
cil tuch time as they tee them how they be either pricked and pierced with goads, or ſending flames 
of fire out of thoſe gorgious, coftly and ſumpruous veltments, For to lay a truth, many wicked per- 
ſons, whodwell in ſtately houſes, are deſcended from noble patentage, (:t in high places of autho- 
rity, bear great dignities and glorious titles, are not known (for the moſt port )whar plagues and 
uniſhments they ſuſtain, before they be ſeen ro have their throats cut, or their necks broken, by 
being calt down headlong from on high ; which a manis nor to term puniſhments ſimply, bur ra- 
cher the final end.and accompliſhment thereof, For like as Herodicusot Selymbria, being fallen in- 
ro anincurable phthitck or conſumprior,by the ulcer of the lungs, was the firft man(as Plats ſaith) 
who inthe cure of theſaid diſeaſe, joyned with other Phyſick, bodily exerciſe,ard in fo doing, drew 
our and prolonged death, both ro himielfe and all others who were |tkewiſe infected with that ma- 
lady; even ſo may we ſay, that wicked perſons (as many as ſeem to have elcaped a preſent plague, 
the ftroak of puniſhment our of hand) ſuffer intruth, the pain due for their ſ;nful ats,not inthe 
end only and a great time after, bur ſuſtain the ſame a longer time: fo that the vengeancerakenfor 
cheir finful lifeis nothing ſlower, but much moreproduced and drawn out to the length; neither 
be they puniſhed at thelaſt in their old age,bur chey wax old rather in puniſhment, which they hare 
endured all their life, Now when I ſpeak of long time, Imean itin regard of our ſelves: tor in 
reſpect ofthe gods. the whole race of mans life(how long ſoerer it be thovghr Jis amarrer of nothing, 
or no more then the very moment and point of the inftant, Forſay, that amalefaRor ſhonld ſut- 
fer the ſpace of thirty yeares for ſome hainousfatt rhat he hath commirred, its all one, as ifa man 
ſhould tirerch him upon the rack, or hang him upona gibbet inthe eveningreoward night, andnor 
in the morning berimes 3 eſpecially, ſeeing rhatſuch anone (all che white that he liverth) remain- 
eth cloſe and falt ſhur up (asit were) ina (irong priſon or cage, out of which he hath no means 
ro make aneſcape and get away. Now if inthe mean while they make many feaſts, mannage- ſun- 
dry matters, and enterprizedivers things 3 if they give preſents and largeſles abroad ; and lay they 
ivethemſclves to their diſports and pleaſures ; itis even as much, anda!l one, as when male- 
!a&ors ( during the timethey bein priſon) ſhould play ar dice or cocka!! ca ne, having conti- 
pually over head the rope hanging , which muſt Rrangle them : for otherwiſe, we might as well 
ay, that priſoners condemned ro die, ſuffer no puniſhment all the whiles they lie in hard and 
cold irons, noruntil the execurioner come and ſtrike the head from the ſhoulders ; or that he 
who by ſentence of the Judges hath drunk the deadly potion ofhemlock, is not puniſhed, becauſe 
ace walkerth ſtill, and goerh up and down alive, waiting until his legs become heavy, before 
the general cold and congelation ſurpriſe him , and extinguiſh both ſenſe and vital ſpirits, in 
aſe it were ſo, that we eſteem and call by the name ofpuniſhment, nothing bur the laſt point and 
gtremity thereof; letting paſſe and making no reckoning at all of the paſſions, fears, painful 
angs, expecance .of death, pricks and ſorrows ofa penitent conicience, wherewithevery wiee 
«d perſon is troubled and tormented : for this were as much as to ſay, that the fiſh which hath 
wallowed down the hook, is nor caught, until weſee the ſaid fiſh cur in pieces, or broiled, roa- 
, ed andſodden by the Cook, Cerres, every naughty perſon is preſently become priſoner unto 
juſtice, ſo ſoon as he hath once committed a finful a&, and (wallowed the hook togerher with the 
ait of ſweernefle and pleaſure, which he takerh in lewdneſſe and wrongful doing; bur when the 
_— ofconſcience imprinted in him, doth prick, he feeleth the very torments of hell, and can- 
not reſt ; 
But as in ſea the Tuny fiſhdoth ſwiftly crofſe the waves, 
; And travers ſtill while tempeſt laſts, ſo he with anguiſÞ raves, 
For this audacious raſhneſle and violent infolence (proper unto vice) is very puiſlant, forward, and 
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Why Divine Juſtice deferreth puniſhment. 
ready at hand, tothe effecting and execution of ſinful a&ts 3 bur afterwards, when the paſſion (like 
untoa wind) is layed, and begins tofaile, it becometh weak, bale, and feeble, iubject ro an infi- 
nite number of fears and ſuperttitions 3 in inch ſort, as that Sreſichora the Poer icemeth to have 
deviſed the dream of queen Clytemneſtra, very conformable ro the truth ,and anſwcrable co our day- 
ly experience, when he bringerh her in, ſpeaking in this manner : 

Me thoughts I ſaw a dragon come apce, 

Whoſe * creſt aloft on he:d * with blo:d was ſtein'd ; 

With that anonthere did appear in place = 

Pliithenides the K:ng, who that time reign'd, on 
For the viſions by night in dreams, the fantaſ ical apparitions in the day time, the anſwers of Ora« 
cles, the prodigious 11gns from heaven, and in one word, whatloever men think co be done imme: 
diately by the will and finger of God,are wont to {trike great troubles and horrors into ſuch perſons 
ſo affe&ed, and whoſe conſcience are burdened with the guilr and privity of fin, Thus the report 
goeth of Apelloder, that he dreamed upon atime, how be ſaw himſelte tirit flayed by the Scythi- 
ans, then cut as ſmall as fleſh to the por, and fo boiled ; he thought allothat his heart ſpake loftly 
from out of the Cauldron, and uttered theſe words : I am the caule of all theſe thy evils : again, hee 
imagined in his ſleep, thar his own daughters, all burning ona light laming fire, ran round abour 
him in 2 Circle, Semblably Hipparcus the fon of Pirates, a little betore his death, dreamed that 
V/+xxs out of certain vial ſprinkied blood upon his face, The tamiliar friends likewiſe of King Peote- 
eu, irnamed Cer unos, that 1s to fay, Lightning. thought verily ina dream that they ſaw Seleys 
cs accuſe and endite him judicially before wild Wolves, and greedy Geirs that were his Judges, 


* where he dea!t and diſtributed a great quantity of fleſh among his enemies, Payſ2145 allo ar Bi- 


zantium. ſent for Cl:o:ice,a Virgin and Gentlewoman free born, of a worſhiptul houſe 3 intend} 
perforce to lie with her all night, and abuſe her body ; bur being halte aſlcepwhen ſhe came to his 
bed, he awakned ina fright.and ivſpeCting that ſome enemies were abour to [urprize him killed hex 
outright; whereupon ever afret he dreamt ordinarily.that he ſaw her, and heard her pronouncetfis 
ipeech: To judge met ſeat , appro ich thou er ] ſay, 
Wrong dc aling is to men moſt bur fl ar, 

Now when this viſion as it ſhouid ſeem ceaſed not to appear unto him night by night ; he embarked 
and ſailed into Heraelca, to a place where the ſpirits and ghoſis of thoſe that are departed be raiſed 
and called vp, where after he had offered certain propitiatory ſacrifices,and poured torch funeral ef- 
tuGons. which they uſe to cali upon the Tombs of the dead; he wronght fo efiectual'y.chat the ghoſt 
of Cleovice appeared 3 and then ſhe {aid unto him, that lo ſoon as he was arrived at Lacedemony liee 
ſhould have repoſe and end of all his rroubles : and io 1n very truth, no ſooner was he thithercome, 
bur he ended his life and died, If cherefore the ſoul had no ſenie after it is departed ontof the body, 
bur cometh to nothing 3; and that death werethe final end and expiration as weil of thank{ul recom- 
penſes, as ofpainfu] puniſhments, a man might ſay of wicked perſons who are quickly puniſhed, and 
die ſoonafter that they have commutted any miideeds ; that God dealerh very gently and mildly 
with them : Fer if continuance of time, andlong litebringeth to wicked perſons no other harm 3 yet 
a man may atleaſtwile ſay thus much of them,that ha1 ing known by proof, and ound by experience, 
that injuſtice is an untruittul, barren, and thaykleſle thing. bringing torth no good thing at all, nor 
ought that deſerveth to be eſteemed after many travels and mn« h pains taken with it ; yer the ver 
feelingand remorſe of conicience tor their fins, diſquieteth and troubieth the mind, and turnethit 
upſide down, Thus we read of King Ly{machs, that being forced through extream thirſt. he de- 
livered his own perſon, and his wholearmy intothe hands of the Getes ; and when being their pris: 
ſoner, he had drunk and quenched his thirtt, he ſaid thus: O what a milery is this, and wretched 
caſe of mine, that for io ſhort and tranſrtory a p/ealure, I havedeprived my lelte of fo great a King- 
dom, and all my royal eſtate. True it is, that ofall things it isan exceeding hard matrer to reiift the 
neceſſity of a natural paſſion ; but when as a man (or cor etouſneſle of money, ordehire of glory, au- 
thority, and credit among his country-men and fellow-Citizens, or for fleſhly pleaſures, faileth to 
commit a foul, wicked, and execrable fa&, and then afterwards intime, when as the ardent thirſt 
and furious hear of his paſſion is, paſt, ſeeing that there abide and continue with him, the filthy, 
ſhameful, and perilous perturbations only of injuſtice and tintuineſſe; bur nothing ac all thatis pro- 
fitable, neceſlary, or delightſome 3 1s it nor very likely and probable, that he ſhall eftſoones, and of- 
tentimes recalintothis thought, and conſideration ? how being ſeduced and carried away by the 
means of vain glory, or diſhoneſt pleaſures, (things baſe, vile, and jiberal) he hath perverted and: 
overthrown the moſt beavriful and excellent gifts that men have, to wit. right, equity, juſtice, and 

iety; andin Read thereof, hath filed and po'lnred his life with ſhame, trouble. and danger ? For 
tke as Simonides Was wont to ſay in mirth :' That he fornd one cofter of filver and money alwayes: 
full ; bur that other of favours. thanks, and benefits. evermore empty ; even ſo wicked men, when 
they cometo examine and peruſe aright the vicethat is in themſelves, they find it preſently (for one 
pleaſure which is accompanied with a little vain and g.o{vg delicht) void airogether and deſ{itute 
ot hope; bur fully repleniſhed with fears, cares, anxieties, the unpleaſant remembrance of miſdemea- 
nors palt. luſpicion of furvre events, and diſtruſt for the preſent : much after the manner as wee doe 
hearLady 7» inthe Theaters, repenting of thoſe foul facts which ſhe had commirred, and ſpeaking 
thee words upon the ſtage: | 


How 
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How ſhould I now, my friends, and Ladies deer 
Begin to keep the honſe of Athamas , 

Since that all whiles that I have lived here, 
Nanught hath been done by me that decent was ? 


How may I keep, O Ladies deer alas, 

The houſe again of my Lord Athamas, 

As who therein had not committed ought 

Of thoſe lewd parts which I have done and wrogrht, 
For®mblably it is meet that the mind and ſoul ot every finfnl and wicked perſon ſhould ruminate 
and diſcourſe of this point in it ſeife afterthis manner: After whar ſort ſhould Iforgerand pur our 
of remembrance the unjuſt and lewd parts which Ihave commitred ? how ſhould I caſt off the re- 
morſe of conſcience from me? and from hencetorth begin to turn over anew leafe,and lead another 
life: for ſurely with thoſe in whom wickednefle beareth ſway, and is predominanr,there isnothi 
aflured,nothing firm and conſtant.nothing (incere and ſound, unleſſe haply we will ſay and maintain; - 
that wicked perſons and unjuſt were ſome Sages and wiſe Philoſophers, Burt we are to think, that 
where avarice reigneth and exceſhive con. upiſcence, and love of pleaſure, or where extream envy 
dwelleth, accompanied with ſpight and malice ; there if you markand look well about, you ſhall 
find (upertticionlying hidden among, (loth and unwillingnefſe to labour, fear ofdeath, lighrnefle and 
quick mutability in changing of mind andaffe&ion, together with vain-glory proceeding of arro- 
eancie; thoſe who blame them, they fear, ſuch as prailethem, they dread and fuſpe&; as knowing 
well how they are injured and wronged by their deceitful ſemblance,and yer be the greateſt enemies 
of the wicked, for that they commend fo readily, and with affection, thoſe whom they ſuppole, 
and take to be honeſt: for in vice and fin (like as in bad iron) the hardneſle is but weak and rotten, 
and the (tiffneſle alſo brittle and eafie to be broken: and therefore wicked men (learning inproceſs 
oftime, better to know themſelves what they are) after they come once to the full conſideration 
thereof, are diſpleaſed. and diicontented, they hare themſelves, and deteſt their own lewd life : for 
it is not ]Ike'y that it a naughty perſon otherwiſe (though nor inthe highe(t degree, who hathregard 
to deliver again a pawn or price of money left in his hands to keep; who is ready to be {urery for 
his familiar triend, and upona bravery andglorious mind, hath given largeſles, and is preftto main- 
tain and defend his country, yea,and to augment and advance the good eſtate thereot) ſoon repent 
and immediately be grieved for that which he hath done, by reaſon that his mind is ſo mutable, 
or his will ſo apt to be ſeduced by an opinion or conceit of his : conſidering that evenſome of thoſe 
who have had the honor to be received by the whole body of the people in open theater. with 
preat applauſe and clapping of hands, incontinently fall to ſigh co cthemielves, and groat) again, ſo 
ſoon as avarice returneth ſecretly, in place otglorious ambition : thoſe that kill and ſacrifice men to 
uſurp and ſer up their tyrannies, or to maintain and co 
circumvent and defraud their friends of their goods an 
the ſon of Epicydes, ſhould never repent their miſdeeds, norgrow into a deteſtation of themſelves, 
nor yet be diſpleaied with that they have done: For mine ownpart, 1 am of this opinion (if ir be 
lawful ſo toſay) Thatall thoſe who commir ſuch impieties and miſdemeanors. have no need either 
of God or man to puniſh them ; for their own lite only being to corrupt and wholly depraved and 
troubled with all kind of wickednefle, is ſufficient to plague and torment them to the full: Bur 
conſider (quoth I) whether this diſcourſe ſeem nor already to proceed farther, and be drawn out 
longer then thetime will permit, Then 7:0» anſwered : It may well to be, if peradyenture we re- 
the length and prolixity of that which followerh and remainerh to bediicuſled : as for my ſelf, 
;I am now ready to riſe asit were out of anambuſh,and to come as a freſh and new Championwith 
my laſt doubr and queſtion, foraſmuch as me thinks, we have debated enovgh already upon thefor- 
mer: for this would I haveyou to think, that although we are filent and 
plain as Ewripides did, who boldly challenged and reproached che gods for thar 

The parents fin, and their iniquity 
They turn on children and poſterity, 

For ſay that themſelves, who have commitred a ta 
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ulr, were puniſhed, then is thereno more need co 
chaſtiſe others, who have nor offended, conſidering ic were no reaſon at allro puniſh rwice for 
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inhabitants of the Ciry upon ſome occaſion, and was exceeding angry with them, inſomuch as het '74;,2ox. 
performed indeed the ſacrifice accordingly, bur the reſt ofthe money which he ſhould have dealr 

«mong the people, he ſent back again to the City of Sardis,as if the Delphians had nor been worth 

to enjoythe Kings liberality ; whereupon they raking great indignation, laid ſacriledge unto his 
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theirs, God Apollo was ſo highly diſpleaſed, that he ſent upon their land Rerility and barrenneſs, be. 


ſides many and ſundry (range and unknown diſeales among them,ſo as they were conlirained inthe 
end, to go about inall the publick feaſts and general aſſemblies ofthe Grecks, of purpoſe, to make 
proclamation by ſound of trumpet: That wholoever he was ( kiniman or friend ot Aſo;e) that 
would require ſatisfa&ion for his death, ſhould come forth, and exact what penalty he wou'd de- 
Gre: and thus they ceaſed notcontinually ro call upon them ? until ar length, and namely, in the 
third generation ater, there preſented humſelfe acertain Samian, named /am0n, Who was nothing at 
all ofkinto e/£ſope, but onely ove of their poſterity, who at the firlt had bought him toraſlaiein 
open market, withinthe lile of Samosiand the Delphians having in lome mealu.e made latisfatiog 
and recompenſe unto him,were immeduateiy deliveredfrom their calamities: and it is laid,chat Fom 
that time torward, the execution of ſacrilegious'perſons, was tranſlated irom the toreſaid rock Hy. 
ampia, untorhe cliff of Nawplis, And verily, even thoſe, who of all others moſt admire /exan- 
der the Great, and celebrate h1s memorial, of which number we alſo confeſle our lelves to be,canin 
no wiſe approve that which he did unto the Branchides , when he razed their City tothe ve 
ground, and put all che inhabirancs thereof to the {word, withour reſpecteither of age or of lex, tor 
that their anceftorsin old time had betrayed and delivered up by treaton, the Temple of Miletwm, 
And Agathoclesthe tyrant of Syracuſa, who laughed and icotfed atthe men of Corphu: for when 
they demanded of him the occaſion why he forraged their Iſle, made them this anſwer : Becauſe 
(quorth he) your fore-fathersintimes paſt, received and entertained #lyſes, Semblably, when the 
Hlanders ot Ithaca made complaint unto him of his ſonldiers, for driving away their ſheep : Why ? 
(quoth he) your King, when he came one time into our Ifland, not only cook away our ſheep, bur 
alſo pur ovt rhe eye even of ourſhex herd:Thipk you not then that A pollo dealt more abſurdly & un- 
juſtly then all theſe, indeftroying the Pheneotes at this day, in topping up the mouth of thar bor- 
comleſſe pit char was wont to receive and ſoak up all the waters which now doe overflow their 
whole country ; becauſe thata thouſandyeers ago (by report) Herewles having taken away trom the 
Delphians that ſacred trefeer, from which the Oracles were delivered, brought the ſ:ameto the Ci- 
' Iy Pheneum? And as for thesS barites, heanſwered them dire&tly: That their miſeries ſhould then 
ceaſe, when they had appeaſed the ire of Juno Lexcadia, by three ſundry morralities, Certes, long ago 
it is nor, ſince that the Locrians defifted and gaveover ſending every year their daughters, \ Irgits; 
unto Troy, "EP 

Whothere went bare-foot, and did ſerve 


all day from morn to mght, 


In habit of poor wretched ſlaves, 1 
1m no apparel dight 3 
No coife, no cawle, nor honeſt wail, | 
were they allow'd to wear ? 


In decent wiſe, for woman-hood, 
though aged now they were: 
Reſemblin ſuch as never reſt; 
but Pallas Temple ſweep, 
And ſacred Altar dayly cleanſe, 
where they do alway keep. 
and all forthe laſcivivus wantonnefle and incontinence of 4jax, How can this be either juſt ot 
reaſonable, conſidering that we blame the very Thrac1ans, for that (as the report goes) they ule (till 
(even at this day) to bear their wives in revenge of Orphews death ? Neither do we commendthe 
barbarous people, inhabiting along the river Po, who(as itis ſaid }do yet mourn and wear black;for 
Phaeton his fall, Yet (in my conceit) it is a thing rather ſortiſh and ridiculous, that whereas the 
men who lived in Phaeton bis time, made no regatd ofhis ruine: thoie thatcame five(yea,andtey) 
ages after his woſul calamity.ſhould begin to change their raiment for his ſake,and bewail his death: 
for ſurely, herein there is nothing at all to be nored, bur meer folly ; no harm, no danger or abſur« 
dity (otherwiſe) doth it contain, But whatreaſon is it, that the wrath and judgment of the gods , 
hidden (upon a ſudden) at the very time of ſome hainous fa&t committed (as the property is otſome' 
Rivers) ſhould break out, and ſhew it ſelfe afterwards, upon others, yea, and end with ſome ex- 
cream calamities ? He had no ſooner pauſed a while, .and Rayed the current of his ſpeech : bur 1 
doubting whereto his words would tend, and fearing leſt he ſhould proceed to utter more abſurdi- 
nies and greater fohes, preſently made this reply upon him: And think you fir, indeed, thar all is true 
that you have ſaid ? Whar if all (quoth he) be nor true, bur ſome part thereof only, think you not 
yer, that the ſame difficulty in the queſtion ſti] remaineth ? Evenſo peradvencure (quoth I)it tareth 
with thoſe who are 1n an extream burning feaver, who whether they have more or lefſe cloathes 
upon them, teel evermore within them the ſame exceſſive heat of the aoue 3 yet for to comfort and 
reireſh chem a little, and togive them ſome eaſe, ir is thought good to diminiſh their cloaths, and 
take off ſome of them, Bur it you are nor ſo diſpoſed, lerir alone, you may do your pleaſure; how- 
beit, his one thing I will ſay unto you, thatthe moſt part of tak examples relemble fables, and 
fiQipns, deviſed for pleaſure: Call ro mind therefore and remembrance. thefeaft celebrated oflare 
in their honour, who ſometime received the gods into their hov:es,and gave them entertainment; 
allo that beautiful and honorable portion ſer by apart,which by the voice ofan herald.was publiſhed 
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expreſly to be from the policrity delcended from Pindarns, and reccord with your ſelte how ho- 
notable and pleaſanc athiog this iccmeth unto you. And whois there (quoth he) that would nor 
take pleaſure to ſee this preeminence and preterence ot honour ſo narucall,-ſo plaine, and ancient, 
after the manner of old Greeks: unicfle he be ſuch anone, as (accordipg to the lame Pindarns) 
Whoſe heart all black, of meatall forg'd rwis _ 
And by cola flame, mode ſtiffe and hardened is, 

I omit (quoth])to ipeake of the 10,emn commendation publiſhed in Sparta, which enſued 
ordinarily after the Lesbian iong,or canticle inthe hopour & memoriall of that ancient Terpander: 
forit ſeemeth, that there is the lame realon ofthem both : Bur you who are ot therace of Opheltes: 
and think your ſeite worthy to be preterted betore all others, nor Bzotians only, bur Phoczans 
alſo; and that in regard cf your ltock-father Da phammns, have afhified and ſeconded me, when 1 
maintained before the Lycormians & Satilaians(whoclauncd the priviiedge and honour of wearing 
coronets due by our lawes and (tatures unto the progeny ot Herewlcs) That tuch dignities and pre- 
rogatives ought inviolably to be preler\ ed and kept torthoie indeed who deſcend jn right line from 
Hercwles,in regard of his beneficiall demerits, which 1n ume palt be heaped upon the Greeks,. and 
yet during his lite, was not thought worthy of reward and recompenie: You have(quoth he) re- 
vived the memory of a molt pleaſant quelizon tobedebared,and the ſame marvelous weil beſeem- 
ing the profeſſion of Philoſophy : BurT pray you my very goodtriend (quorh I unto him , ) tfor- 
beare this vehementand acculatory humor of yours,and benot angry, it happily you ſee that fome, 
becauſe they be borne of leud and wicked parents, are puniſhed ; or elſe do nor rejoyce ſo much, 
nor be ready to praiſe,in Caſe you ſee nobility alſo of birth co be ſo highly honored: for if we ftand 
upon this point, and dare avov, that recompence of vertue ought by right and reaſon co continue 
in theline and poſterity 3 we are by good conlequence to make this account , that puniſhment 
likewiſe ſhould nor Ray and ceaſe rogether with miſdeeds committed, but reciprocallyfall upon 
chole that are deſcended cf miidoers and malefactors: tor he who willingly ſeeth the progeny of 
Cimox, honoured at Athens and contrariwile is offended and diſplealed in his heart, to lee the race 
of Lachares or Ariſton baniſhed and driven our of his Cicy 3 (he I ſay) ſeemerth co be roo ſoit, ren- 
der, and paſſing efteminare, or rather to ipeake more properly, over-contentious and quarrelſome, 

even againlt the gods,complaining and mourning of the one tide; it che children, and children chil- 
dren of an impious and wicked yards co proſper in the world : and contrariwile is no leſs given to 
blame and finde fauir, ifhe do ſee the poltericy of wicked and uvgratious men to be held under, 
plagued, or altogether deſtroyed from the face of the earth; accuting the gods if the children of 
a naughty man be afflited even as much as itthey had honelt perions rotheir parents: Bur as for 
thele realons alledged, make you this reckoning, that they be bulwarks and ramparts tor you , op- 
- poſed againſt ſuch bitter & ſharp acculers as theſe be, Bur now taking in hand againe the end(as ir 
Nere)of a clew of thread, or a bottome of yarne , to direct us as inadark place, and where therebe 
many cranks, turnings and windings to & tro (I meane the matterof Gods ſecret judgements)let us 
conduct and guide our ſouls gently and warily, according to that which is mo likely and probable, 
confidering that evenof thoſe things which we daily manage,and do our ielvs,we are not able ro ſer 
down an undoubred certainty:as tor example,wvho can youu a iound reaion, wherefore we cauſe 
and bid the children of thoſe parents who diedeicher of the pryhck & conſumprion of the ] or 
of the droply,to fit with their feet drenched in water,until the dead corps be tully burned in ets 
neral fire?For an opinion there is,chat by this meanes the maladiesſhal not paſsunto them as heredi- 
cary,nor take hold of their bodies; as allo, what the cauſe ſhould be,thar itagoat hold in her monarch 
the herb called Eryngites,that is to ſay,Sea-holly, che whol flocke will ftand Rill,vncill fuch time as 
the goat-herd come and take the laid herb out of her mouth; other hidden properties therebe, 
which by ſecret influences & paſlages from. one to another, work (irange effects, and incredible as 
well ſpeedily, as in lovger tra& of time: and 1n very truth, we. wonder moreat the intermiſhon 
and tay of time between, then we do of the diſtance of place , and yer there is greater _ocafr- 
.No co marvel thereat : as namely , thata peſtilent malady which began in A#hiopia , ſhould 
reigne inthe Citty of Athens , and fill every ſtreet and cornerthereot , in ſuch ſortzas Pericles 
died, and Thycydides was fick thereof 3 thanthart when the Phoczans and Sybarits had commit- 
ted ſome hainous fins, the puniſhmenc therefore ſhould fall upon'their children,and go chrough 
their poſtericy? For ſurely theſe powers and hidden properties have cercain relations and cor- 
 reſpondences from the laſt ro the firſt ; the cauſe thereof, alchough ic be unknown to us , yetir 
ceaſeth nor ſecretly ro bring forth her proper effe&ts, Bur there ſeemerh to be very apparenc 
reaſon of juſtice, that publick vengeance trom above ſhould tall upon Cities many a year after; for 
chat a City is one entire thing, avda continued body, as it were, like unto a living creature, 
which goerh nor belide or our icſelte for any mutations of ages,nor intra or continuance of rime, 
-Changing firſt into.one, and chen into another by ſucceſſion , bur is alwayes unitorme and like ic 
ſelfe, receiving evermore, and taking upon ir, all the chapke for well doing, ot the blame for miſ- 
deeds, of whatſoever it doth or hath done in common , ſo long as the ſociety that linketh' and 
holdeth it together maincaineth her unity: for romake many, yea, and innumerable Cities of one, 
by dividing ic according to ſpace of time, were as much as togo aboutto make; of one man many, 
becauſe he is now become old, who before was a young youth, and in times paſtallo a very firip- 
ling or ſpripgall; or elſe to ſpeak more properly, this reſemblerh che deviſes of Epicharmas,whereup= 
on 
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on was invented that manner of Sophiſters arguing, which rhey call the Croiflant argument ; for 
thus they reaſon: He that long fince borrowed or took up mony, now oweth it not, becauſe heig 
no more himſelte, bur become another: and hethat yeſterday was invited to a feaſt, Commeth thig 
day as an unbidden guett, conſidering that he is now another man. And verily, divers ages make 
oreater differencein each one of us, then they do commonly in Cities and Stares : for he that had 
ſcen the Ciry of Athens thirty years agoe, and cameo viſitit at this day, would KNOW It to be al- 
cogether the very lame that thenit was inſomuch as the manners, cultoms, motions, games , paſ= 
cimes, ſerious aftaires, favours of the people, their pleaſures, diſpleaſures and anger at this preſent, 
reſemble wholy thoſe in ancient time: whereas if a man be any long time out offight, hardly his very 
familiar friend ſhall be able ro know him,his countenance wall be tomuch changed;and as tonchi 
his manners and behaviour, which alter and change ſo ſoone upon every occahon, by reaſon ofal 
ſorts of labour.travell, accidents and lawes;there is ſuch variety and ſo great alreration,that evenhe 
whois ordinarily acquainted and converſant with him, would marvell to ſeethe ſtrangeneſſeand 
novelty thereot ; and yetthe man is heldand reputed (ill che ſame , from his nativity unto hisdy- 
ing day : and inlikecale, a City remainerh alwayes one andthe ſelfe ſame ; 10 which reipeR we 
deem it great reaſon, that irſhou'd participate aſwell the blame and reproch of anceltours, asen- 
joy their glory and puiſlance, unlefle we make no care tocaſt all things inthe river of Heraclitss , 
into which (by report)no one thing entreth cwiſe, tor that it hath a propetty to alter all things and 
changetheir nature, Now ifit beſo, thata Ciry is an united and continved thing in it ſelfe, we are 
cothink nolefle of a race and progeny, which dependeth upon one and the ſame (tock, produci 
and bringing forth a certain power and communication of qualities, ard the lame doth reach ya, 
extend to all thoſe who deſcend from it : neither is the thing engendred of the iame nature that a 
piece of worke is, wrought by art, which incontinent]y is ſeparate from the workman, tor that it ig 
made by him, and nor of him; whereas contrariwiſe,that which is naturally engendered,is formed 
of the very iubliance of that which ingendered it,in ſuch tort as it doth carry about it ſome part 
thereof, which by good right deſerveth eitherto be puniſhed or to be honouredeven in it ſelte, And 
were itnor, that 1 might be thought to jelt and ſpeak ingame and not in good earneſt, I would a- 
ver andpronounce afluredly, that the Arhenians offered more wrong and abuſe unto the bra- 
ſen Ratue of Caſſander, which they cauſed to be defaced and melted; and likewife the dead corps 
of Dionyſzus ſuffered more injury at the hands of the Syracubans, which after his death they cauſed 
co be caried out of their conhines, then if they had proceeded inrigor of juſiice againſt their of- 
ſpring and poſterity; for the ſaid image of Caſſandey did nor participate one whit of hs nature 3 and 
the ſoule of Dioxyfius was departed a good while before our of his body:whereas Niſeus, A pollocra- 
tes, Antipater, Philip and all iuch other, deſcended irom vicious and wicked patents, reteinedflill 
the chiet and principall part which is in them inbred, and remaineth nor quier, idle and doing no- ' 
ching, bur ſuch as ny an they live and are nouriſhed, whereby they negociare,reaſon and diſcourſe: 
neither ought it to ſeem tirange and incredible, that being of their iflue,chey ſhovld likewile retaine 
rheirqualicies and inclinations, In ſome,I ſay and afirme,that like as in Phyfick. whatſoever is hol- 
ſome and profitable, the ſame is alſo juſt ; and worthy were he to be laughed at and mocked, that 
callech him unjuſt, who for the Sciatica or diſeaſe of the huckle-bone, would cauterizethe 
cthumbe; or when theliver is impoſiumarte, ſcarifie the belly ; and it kine or oxen be tender 
and ſoft in clees, anoint the extremities and tips of their hornes; even fo he deſerveth 
co. be ſcorned and reproved as a man ofa ſhallow concteir, whv in chaſtiſment of vice -, 
elteemeth any other thing juſt , than that which may cure and heale the ſame 3 orwho is of- 
fended and angry if che medicinebe applied, ora courſe of Phyfick uſed inco ſome parts for curing 
others ; as they do who open a veine for to heale the inflammation of the eyes: ſuch an-one (I 
ſay ) ſeemeth to ſee and perceive no further then his owne outward ſenſes lead him, and remem- 
breth nor well,char a ſchoolmafier often times in whipping one of his ſchollers,keepeth all thereſt in 
awe and geod order;and a great captaine andgenerall of the field, in pucring ro death for exemplary 
juſtice,one ſouldier in every ren, reformerh all befides, and reduceth them ro their dury;and even {0 
there happen nor only to one part by another, but alſoto one ſoul by another, cerraine diſpoſitions, 
aſwell to worſe and impairing, as to berter and amendment, yea,and much morethan to one body 
by the meanes of another; for thar there to witzin a body, there muſt (by all likelyhood )be one 
impreſſion and the fame alteration; bur here, the ſoul{which oftentimes 15 led and carried away by 
| FTI to be confident,ordiſtruſtfull and timorous, faterh berter or worſe accordingly, 
as I was going forward to ſpeake, O/ympiacus interrupting my ſpeech: By theſe words of yours 
(quoth heJyou ſeem to ſer down as a ſuppoſall,a ſubje&t matter of great conſequence and diſcourſe, 
to wit, the immortality of rhe ſoul, as if ut remained ill afrer the ſeparation from the body: Yea mary 
(quorh he)and even this have inferred by that which you do nowgrant, or rather have granted 
therefore; tor our diſcourſe hath been from the begining proſecured tothis preſuppoſed point: That 
God dealerh and diftributerh roevery of us according as we have deſerved. how(quroh he) 
doth this follow neceſſarily, that in caſe God dorh behold- all human affaires,and diſpoſe of ev 
particular thing here npon earth,the ſouls ſhould becomeeither immortal and incorruptible,ore 
conriue in their entire eſtate long after death? O good fir(quoth 1)be content, is God(think you) 
ſo baſe minded,” or imployed in ſo imal and trifling matters, and having ſo lttle to do, that. 
(when wehaveno divine thing inus,nor ought thatin anyſort reſemlerh him,or is firmand _—_ 
ut 
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but that continually decay, fade and periſh like unto leaves ottrees (as Homer faith) and that ina 
{mall time) be ſhould all on a ſudden make to great account of. us (like to thoſe women, who 
cheriſh and keep their gardens( as they lay) of Adonis within brutle pots and pangs of earth Jas £0 
make our ſouls , for one dayto flouriſh and lookegreen within qurfleſhly body, which is nor ca- 
pable of any (irong root of lite, andthen within.aw ie ater» luttgr them ©o be exiinguiſhed and 
to dy upon the leatt occalion 1n the world? But if you picaſe,let ys, paſle other gods,and conhdgr 
wee a little this our God only, him I, meane, whois honoured and advocared inthis place, name- 
ly,yhether he(knowang that the ſouls of the dead are Ley exhaled and vaniſhed away to. ng- 
ching, like unto a naour or {moak, bregchipglanho qur bagies) doth ordein incominently gb- 
lations to be offered , and propitiatory ſacritixes.tobe made for thedeparred ? and. wherber he 
demand not great honours, worthip.and. veneration, inthe, memoriall ofche deady;;qr. whether 
- he doth itro abuſe and deceive thoſe that beleeve accordingly ? For l aflure you; torgrp part, 1,will 
nevergraunt that the ſoul dieth, bur remaineth (tillafter death, un.cfſe lame one or other (as by r4* 
pott Hercules did in 01d time) come kitlt and take away-zhe prophenicall {tool or rxetegs of Prriiy) 
and deſtroy the oracle for ever rendring any more. anlwers, a$it.hath delivered eygnynjo theie 

our dayes, inch as by reportwas gaven an old timeto Corax the Naxianin theſes words” -- 11 
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F T hat ſoulrsdo die, and nat for ever liue, s tis ber 2's Iy 
Then Patrocles: What prophehie ( quoth he) was this ?. avd who-wasthis Corgx7:: far ſorely the 
chipg it {clte, and and chat very name, be both of them (iravge and unknownto.me-:,;That cannor 
be (quoth L) but think berter of the marrer; tor it 1s long of me who.haveuled this ſurname infieed 
of his proper.name ; for I.meanpe him who flew Archilochus in battel, whole cede Cel- 
loxdas,but men ſurnamed him Corax:This man was at the firlt rejected by the propherels Py biagas 3 
murderer who had killed a worthy perionage contecrated & devored unto the Maules;bus aiterwards 
having uled certaine prayers and requelts, together Wigh divers allegations of excale, pretending £0 
juſtifie hisfa&t,in theend he was enjoyned by che oracle,to go tothe houſe and habyation of Tear, 
and there by certain expiatory ſacrifices & oblations,to appeaſeand pacikie the ghokt,of -Archiliohss; 
now this bouleof Tertix was the cape of promontory Tenarns; for it is faid, Tettix the Candian, ar- 
riving with his fleet intimepalt , at the head of Terarxs, there built aCiry, andinhabired it , near 
unto theplac ewhere the manner was to conyure Spirits,and raiſe the ghoſts ofthoſe that were depar- 
ted: The ſemblable anſwer being made to thoſe of Sparta, namely, that they ſhould; make meanes 
co , pacifie the (oul of Payſancas , they fent as far as into Jraly for (acrificers exoxcifts; who bed 
| theskill ro. onjure Spirits, and they with their ſacrifices chaſed his ghoſt our of the Temple: This 
is one reaiop therefore(quoth I) that doth contirme andprove,that both the world is governed by 
the providence of God, and allo. that the ſoules of men do:conrinue after death: neicher is it pot- 
fible that we ſhould admit the one,and deny the other: it ir be {o then char the ſouls of man bath 
a ſubſtance and being after death: it is more probable and ſoundeth co greaterreaſon,. that xſhould 
then either tatt of paine or puniſhment, crenjoy honour or reward: tar during hexgupon earth , 
It is in continuall combat in manner of a champion; bur atter all combats pesformedand fniſhed, 
then ſhe receiverh accordingto her deſerts, Now as touching thoſe honours and pyniſhments which 
It receiveth in that other world, being alone by her-ſelfe , and ſeparare from the bady. the ſame 
concerne «ndtouch us nothing at all, who xemaine alive;foreither we know them not, orvwe no be- » 
liefe thereto 3 burſuch as be ether conterred or inflicted upon theic children and poltericy, for rhar 
they be apparenc and evidentto the world, thoſe dojcontaine and curb yvicked men, thatrthey do 
not executetheir malicious deſignes : And con{1dering thatthereis no puniſhment ryoce. . ignomi- 
nious, orthat commeth neerer the quick, and toucherhrhe heartmore , then for menxoiee their 
ofspring, or thoſe that depend upon them, aff} iCted for their ſake and puniſhed fortheir faulrs; and 
that the ſoul of a wicked perion, enemyto God and to allgood lawes, ſeerh atter kisdeath, nor 
his Images and Statues, or any en{ignesof honour overthrown, but his owne children, bis friends 
and kinsfolk ruinate, undone and perſecured with great miſeries andrribulationsJuffering grievous 
puniſhment for ir, there is noman I think, but would chule rather to foargoall che honours of Fu 
piter, it he might have them.chento become againeeither unjult or intemperate and laſcivious. And 
tor the better teſtimony and truth thereof. 1 could relate unco you a narcatian which was delivered 
unto me not long fince bh that I am afraid you willrake it for a fabuloas rale;deviſcdgo make(port: 
Inrcegard whereof Iholdir better to alledge unto you nothing but ſubſtantiallreaſan;y and argu- 
ments grounded upon verygood likelihood and probabiliry, Not {o (quoth Olywrpiacrys) inany 
Caſe ; bur cgehearſeunto us the narration which you ſpeake of: And when others alſo gequelted the 
ſamear my hands : Suffer me yer firſt( quorh 1) ro ſet abroad thoie reaſons which carry ſome 
g00d ſhew of truth, and then afterwards-3f you thipk well of ic I will recite the fable alſo.ifio be ir 
15 afavle: As for Bion, when he ſaith,that God in puniſhing the children of wicked menand finners 
for their fathers, is much more ridiculous tchanche Phyſitian,who forthe malady of father or grang- 
fire goeth about ro miniſter medicine unto rhe children or nephew; ſucely chis-compariſan taukerh 
therein that things be partly ſemblable, and in part divers and unlike; for if one be cared of a diſeaſe 
by medicinab!e meanes,this dochnorby and by hea! the malady or diſpoſition of another: For never 
was there man yet being fick ofa feaver, or troubled with bleered and impoſtumare eyes. became 
cured by ſeeing an oynement applied,or a ſalve laid unto another. Bur contrarywile,the puniGhmen: 
or 
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or execution of jufliceupon malefaQors, is for this cauſe done publikely before all the world, tha 
juſtice being miniftred with reaſon and diſcretion, ſhould effeR thus much, namely, to keep i 
retaine ſome by the chaſtiſement and correction of orhers : Bur that point wherein the foreſgid 
compariſon of Bien anſwereth to our matter in queliion , himtelfe never underfiood; for gan 
times it falleth out, that a man being fallen fick ot a dangerous diſeaſe, howbeit nor uncurable, yer 
through ' his inemperance and diſorder afterwards, ſuftereth his body to grow into greater weake. 
neſs and decay, untill at laſt be dyeth: whereupon his ſon alter him being nor actually ſurpriſe 
withthe ſame diſeaſe, bur onely diſpoſed thereto, a learned phyſician, ſome rrofty triend, Or anex« 
pert annointer), and maſter of exerciſes, perceivng ſo much , or rather indeed a kind friend 
and gentle maſter and governor, who hath a carefulleye over him, taketh himin band, bringeth him 
to ar exquiſite manner of auſtere dier, curteth offall ſuperfluity of viands, dainty cates & bankerr; 
diſbes, debarreth him ofunſeaſonable drinkings, and the company of women purgerh him cong- 
nually with/ſovcraigne medicines,keepeth h1s body down by ordinary labour and execrile. & {o doth 
difipate and diſpatch the firſt beginning and ſmall inlination to a dangefovs dileaſe,in nor permit- 
ting it tohave head and togrow torward to any greatnels: And is not this an nſual practiſe am 

us to admoniſh thoſe who are botne ot ſickly and diſealed parents, ro take good heed unco them- 
ſelves, and not to neglect their indiſpofition, bur tetimes and even at the very ficft roendevor for 
to remove and rid away the root of ſuck inbred maladies, which they bripg with them intothe 
world ? for ſure it is an eake matrer to expell and drive out , yea, and to conquer and overcome the 


- ſame, by prevention in due time : Yes verily anſwered they all, Wellthen(quorh T) wecommir 


no abſurdity, nor do any ridiculous thing, bvt that which 1s right, neceſſary and profitable, when 
we ordeine and preſcribe for the children efthoſe who are tubject to the falling fickneſs, to 


+ madneſle, phreneſie and the gout, execriſes ofthe body, diets, regiments of lite, arid medicines 


appropriate for thoſe maladies, not when they are ſick thereof, bur by way of precaution, to, prerene 
hve chop ſhould nor fall into them: tor the body ingendered ofa corrupt and dileaſed body, nei- 
ther needeth nor deſerverth any puniſhment, but phyb:ck rather by good: medicines and careful! ar- 
rendance; which diligence and heedfull regard,i? avy one upon wantorneſle.nicety and delicacydo 
all chaſtiſemenr, becauſe ir depriverh a man of pleatvres and delighrs,or Þapplly inferreth ſome prick 
of dolovr and paineylet him go as he is, wepais not forhim, Now if it be expedient ro cure and 
medicine carefully one body ifſued and deſcended from another that is corrupt, 1s it meerandcon- 
venientto lergo the reſcmbl ance of an hereditary vie, which beginnethto bud and ſprouc ina 
young man,rto Ray and ſuffer ir(I ſay)ro grow on (till, burgen and ſpread into all affetions, umill ig 
appear inthe view of the whole world ? foras Pindaraw faith : 
T he fooliſh heart doth bring fo th from within 
Her hidden fruit, corrupt and full of fin, 
And think yon not that in chispoint God is wiſer than the Poet Heſjodus, who admoniſheth 
us and giveth counſel! in this wiſe: 
No children get, if thoue be newly come 
From dvlefull grave or heavy funerall : 
But ſpare not when thou art returned home 
From ſolemne feaſt of Gods cel:ſtiall, 
as if he would induce men to beget their children, when they be jocund,freſh and merry, for that 
ER of them received the impreſſion, not of vertve and vice onely, bur alfo of joy, ſad- 
, and all otherqualities: howbeit , this is not a work of humane wiidome ( as He/jcdus oep- 
ſeth) bur of God himſelfe, to diſcern and foreknow perieftly either the confo; mites or the diver- 
fities of mens natures, drawn from their progenitors. before ſuch timeas they break forth into 
ſome greatenormiries, whereby their paſſions and affe&ions be diſcovered what they are : for the 
young whelps of beares, wolves,apes andiuch like creatures. ſhew preſently their natnrall inclinati- 
on,even whiles they be very young becauſe it isnot diſguiſed or masked with any thing;bur the na- 
cure of man caſting it ſelfe, and ſeriing upon manners,cultoms,opimons and lawes,concealeth often 
rimes the ill chat ic hath,bur doth im 1rate and couprerfeit that which is good and honeft;in ſuch ſorc 
as It may be thoughteither to have done away clean all theſtaine,blemiſh & imperfection ofvices 
inbred with ir,or elſeto have hidden it a long time, being covered with the vaile of craft and ſub- 
ay as we arenot able.or atleaſt wiſe have much adoe to perceive their malice;by the Ring, bic 
prick ofevery ſeverall vice, And to fay a truth, herein are we mightily deceived, that we think 
men are become unjuſt then only and not before, when they do injury 3 or diffolure, when chty 
play!ſome inſolent and looſe part ; cowardly minded, when they run our of the field; as ifa man 
ſhould have the conceir, that the Ring in a ſcorpion was then bred andnor before , when he 
gave the fiirſt prick; or the poiſon in vipers was ingendred only,when they bit or Rang; which 
ſurely were great fimplicity and meer childiſhnefle : for a wicked perſon becommerhnot then ſuch 
an one, even when he appeareth ſo, and notbefore; bur he hath the rudiments and beginnings of 
vice and navghtineſſe imprinted in himſelfe, but he ſhewerh and nſerh the ſame. when he hath 
meanes, fit occahon, good opportunity, avd might anſwerable to his mind ; like as the thiefe 
ſpieth his rime torob, and the tyrant ro violate and break the lawes, Bur God, who is not igno- 
rant of the nature and inclination of every one, as who ſearcherh mote into the ſecrers of the 
heart and minde then into the body neyer waiteth and Rayeth unrill violence be _ by 
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n f hand 3 impudencie bewraied by malepart ſpeech; or intemperance and wanconneſſe 
- ow. | _ by the oa members and privy parts, ere he puniſh : for he is.not reverged ofan 
Upriotiteons man, for any harm and wrong that he hath received by him; nor angry with athiefe ot 
robber.fot any forcible violence which he hath doneunto himzne yet hateth an adulterer,becauſe he 
hath ſuftered injury by his meanes 3 bur many times he chaſtiſerh by way of medicine , a perſon 
chat commitcreth = # Hap covetous wretch & a breaker of the laws 3 whereby otherwhiles he rid- 
deth them of their vicezand preventeh in them(as it were the falling hckneſs before the fit lurpriſe 
them, We were erewhile offended and diſpleaſed,that wickedperſons wete over-late and too flow- 
ly puniſhed;and now diſcontented we are,and complaine.tor charGod doth expreſs and chaltiſe the 
eviil habic and vicious diſpoſition of ſome, before the at commurred 3 never conhdering and know- 
ing, that full often a further miſchief is worſe and more to be feared, then the preſent ; and that 
which is ſecret and hidden,more dangerous then that which is open and apparent. Neither are we 
able to comprehend and conceive by reaſon,the cauſes whertfore it is better ocherwhiles totolerate 

and ſutfer ſome perſons to be quier, who have offended and tranſgreſled already; and to prevent, 
or {tay others , before they have executed that which they intend: like as (in very truth) we know 
not the reaſon, why medicines and phyficall drugs (being not meet for ſome whoare fick)be good 
and wholſome for others.though they are not actually dileaſed, yer happily ina more dangerous 
eftare than the former. Hereupon it is that the gods turne not upon the children and polterity,all the 
-faulcs of their fathers and anceſtors:for if it happen,that ofa bad father there deſcend a good ſon,like 
as a ſickly and crahe man may beger a ſound, trongand healrhtul child,ſuch an one is exempt fromthe 
pain ad puniſhment of the whole houſe and race,as being tranſlared our ofa vicious family,and a- 
dopred into another: burzthat a young ſon(who ſhall conforme himſelt to the hereditary vice ofhis 
patents) is liable to the puniſhment oftheir (infull life,/alwell as he is bound to pay theirdebrsby 
right of ſucceſſion and inheritance, For Antigonus wasnot puniſhed forthe fines of his father Deme- 
trius 3 nor to ſpeak (of lewd perſons) Philexsfor Awugeas, ne yet Neſtortor Nelens his ſake; how 
albeic they were deſcended from molt wicked — they proved themſelves right honeſt : buc 
all ſuch, as whoſe nature loved,embraced and practiſed that which came unto them by deſcent and 
parentage, in theſe(1 ſay) divine juſtice is wontto perſecute and puniſh that which reſemblech 
vice and fin: for like as the warts,black moles,ſpors and freckles of fathers,nor appearing at all upon 
their ownchildrens skin, begin afterwards to put forth and fheyy themſelves in their nephews, + 
ro wit , the children oftheir ſons and daughters : And there was a Grecian woman, who havi 
broughtforth a black infant, and being troubled therefore, and judicially accuſed for adultery, as 1 
ſhee had been conceived by a black-moor, ſhee pleaded and was tound to be her ſelfe deſcended 
from an Aethiopian, inthe fourth degree removed: As alſo it is known for certaine, that of the 
children of Pyrhonthe Nihbian who was deſcended from the race and line of thoſe old Spartans, 
who were thefirt lords and founders of Thebes, the youngeſt, and he that died nor long fince, had 
upon his body the print and forme of a ſpeare,the very erue and naturall mark of that anciepe line; 
ſolong and atrer the revolution of many years,there ſprang and came up againas it were ous of the 
deep,this reſemblance and Rock and kindred:even ſo'ir fallerh out many times;thatthe hyſt generati» 
ons and deſcents, do hide and after a ſort drowne thoſe qualities and affeQtions of the mind which 
are: affected and appropriat ro ſome kindred; bur afterwards , at one time or other, put them 
forth, and drive them outward to appear in thoſe that follow, and the ſame do. repreſent thar 
which is proper toeach race, as well in verrue as in vice, Now when I had finiſhed this ſpeech, I 
held my peace; and withthar Olympicxs ſmiled and ſaid: We would not bave youto think (quorh 
be) chat we commend yon, as having ſufficiently proved your diſcourſe by demonfiratian, left 
we mightſeem rohaveforgoten or to negleft the tale or narration which you promiſed. to relate 
upto us: Mary then will we give you our ſentence and opinjontherof, when weſhal likewiſe haye + 
heard the ſame, Thus therefore I began againe to enter into ſpeech, and follow my1 ed pur- 
pole, There was one TheFþ-ſixs,of the City Soli in Cilicta, a great friend and familias of Protogenec, 
who ſomrime here converied with'us, who having led his yourhfull dayes very y,, withing 
ſmalrime had waſted and conſumed all his goods, wherby he was fallen tor a certain ſpace into exy 
team want & neceſſity, which brovght himalſoro a lend life,intomuch as he proved a yery badman; 
and repenting his former follies and dif an to make ſhifts, and leck all means to recover his 
ſtare againe; much like unto thoſe looſe and laſcivious perſons, who make no account ofcheir 
lawfull and eſpouſed wives, norcaringart all for them whiles they have them 3 aftetwards, when 
they have-cafi them off,and pur thetri away,ſeeing them wedded unto others, ſollicit them to yield 
their bodies,and give the attempt to force & corrupt them moſt wickedly: Thus he forbare no leud, 
indirect, and ſhamefvl praRtices, fo they rurnedto his gaine and profir, and within alitcle while, 
be gar together notigreat ſtore of goods, bur procuited fiimſelfe a bad nameof wicked dealing, much 
ſhame,and infamy:But the thing that made him famous, and muchiſpoken of ; was theanſwer de- 
livered'nnco him by che'oracle of Amphilocas, for thicher had he ſent, as ic ſhould ſeem, ro know 
whether he ſhould live the reſt of his life berrer rhenhie had done before, Now.the oracle retur- 
ned this anſwer : That it would be better with himafter he was dead ; which in ſome ſort happened 
unto: thim not long'after: For being fallen from an high place wich his. head forward, . withouc 
any:limbe broken , or wound made; only with the fall, the breath went our of his body , and 
thefehe lay for dead3: and three dayes after, preparatiow being mate for his finezals, carried _ 
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he was to be buried; but behold all on a ſudden, he revived and quickly came to himſelfe againe: 
whereupon there enſued ſach a change and alteration inlus lite;that ic was wonderfull; for by the 
report and teſtimony of all the people of Cilicia, they never knew man of betterconſcience in all his 
aftaires and dealings, whiles he did negotiate and dwellamongit them; none more devour and re- 
ligious to God-ward,none more faſt and ſure to his friends,none bitterer to his enemies;inſomuch, 
as they who were moſt inward with him,and had kept his company tamiliatly a long time, were very 
defirous and earneſt with him, to know the caule ot ſo (trange and luddenalteration; as being per- 
ſwaded that ſogreat amendment of life(ſo looſe and diflolute as it was betore)could not come 
meer chance and caſualry, (as in cruth it did) according as himſelf made relation unto the ſaid Prg- 
togenes,and other ſuch familiar friends of his;:men ofgood worth and repurationsfor thus hereported 
unto them & ſaid:That when the ſpirit was our of his bodyzhe feared at the firlt(as hethought him- 
ſe\f)like unto a pilot flung our othis ſhip,and plunged into the borom ot the (ea;z1o wonderfully was 
he aſtoniſhed ar this change3bur aterwards when as by lictle and little he was raiſed up again and re. 
covered,ſothat he was awate that he drew his breath fully,8& ar liberty be looked round about him, 
tor his ſoul ſeemed as if it had been one eye fully open; bur he behela nothing that he was wont to 
view,oply hethought thathe ſayv planets and otherſtars ofa huge bigne(s,diltant aninfinite way a- 
ſander.and yer for mulcicude innumerable,caſtingfrom them a wonderful pn acolour admi- 
rable.and the ſameg|itrerivg and ſhining moſt reſplendent, with a power and force incredible,in ſuch 
ſort, as the (aid ſoul being gently and eahly carried, as in a chariot, with this ſplendor and radiang 
light, as it were upon thelea in acalme., went quickly whether loever ſhe would ; bur letri 
a great number of thipgs worthy there to be ſeen;he ſaid that he beheld how the ſoules of tholethar 
were departed this life, as they roſe vp and aſcended, reſembled certaine ſmall firie bubbles, and the 
aire gave way and placevnto them as they mounted on high; bur anon when theſe bubbles by little 
and lirtle brat in ſunder. the ſovies came forth of them, and appeared in the forme and ſhape of 
men and women, very light and nimble.as diſcharged from all poile to beare them down: howbeir, 
they didnor move and beſtir themſelves allalike and after one ſort; for ſome teaped with a won- 
derful agility, and mounted dice&tiy and plumb upright; others turned round about rogether 
like unto bobins or ſpindles, one while up and another while down, ſo as their motion-was 
mixed and confuſed, and iolinked together, thatunnerh for a 'good while and with much adoe, 
they could be Raid and ſevered aiunder, As for thele ſoules ang ſpirics, many of chem he knew 
not (as he ſid) who they were; burtaking kowledge of two or three og ren who had 
been ot his o!d aquaintance, he prefled forward to approach near to ſpeake to them : bur they 
neither heard him ſpeak, nor indeed were 1n their righvſenſes ; bur being after a ſort aſtonied 
and beſide themſelves, refuſed onceto be either ſeen or felt, wandring and flying to and fro apart 
at the firſt; but afterwards, encountring and meeting with, anumber. of others diſpoſed like un- 
to themſelves, they cloſed and clung unto them, and thus linked and coupled rogerther, they mo- 
vedhere andrhere diſorderly without diſcretion,and were, caried every way $0. no purpoſe, utter- 
irg 1 wort vorwhat voices, after a manner of yelling or 2 blacke-ſanQus, nor fignificant nor 
Sima, buras if they were cries mingled with lamentabie plaints anddreadfull feare, Yer there 
were others to be ſeen aloft in the upmoſt region of rhe aire, .zocund, gayand pleaſant, fo kind 
alſoand courteous,thar often times they would ſeem to approach neer one untoanother, curning 
away from thof: other that were tumultyous and diſorder!y ; and as. ig honld ſeem, they ſhew- 
ed ſome diſcohtentrrent, when they were thronged and hndled cloſe rogerher; bur well appaied 
and mvch pleaſed, whenthey were enlarged and ſevered ar their liberty, .; Among theſe (by his 
owne ſaying) he had a fight of a ſoul belonging unto akinſman and ifamiliar friend of his, 
and yet he knew himnor certainely, for that he died whiles himlelfe was a yery child; howbeit,the 
faid ſoul commipg toward him, ſaluted him in theſe rermes: God ſave. you 7heſpe us: whereat he 
matvelled tmuch;and faidinto him:Tam nor T heſpeins,but my name is Arwews: True indeed (quoth 
the other) Þefore-time you were ſo called, but from henceforth * T hefp:fius. ſhall be your name; 
for dead you are nor yer. but by the providence of God and permiſſion ofdeitiny, youare hicher 
come, with the incelleuall part of the ſoul; 'andas for all the reft, you have left it behindyſticking 
faſt as ar atichor to your body : and that yoy may now know this and eyermore hereafter; take 
rhis for a cettain rule and roken: That the ſpirits of thoſe who are departed and dead indeed, 
no ſhadow from them ;they neither wink nor open their eyes, Theſpe/;us hearing theſe word 
to pluck tp his ſpirirs ſo much che more.for to conſider & diſcourſe with himſelte:looking 
every way about him, he might perceive that there accompanied with hima certain ſhadowy and 
dark Jineatvire, whereas the other ſouls ſhone round abour, and were clearand tranſparene within 
forth, howbeit, nor all alike; for ſome yeeided from them pure colour, uniforme and equall,as 
gorh the fullmoon when ſhe is ar the cleerelt ; others bad {as it were) ſcales or cicatrices, diſperſed 
here and there by certaine diſtant ſpaces berween;fome againe,were wonderfull hideous and 
to ſee unto, all to be ſpecked with black ſpors,like unto ſerpents skins; and others had hgtir fcan- 
fications and-obſcure riſings upon their yiſage ,, Now this kinſman of Theſpeſxs (for there' is no 
danger atallro rerme ſoules bythe names which men had whiles they wereliving )diſcourtedſes 
verally of eactrthing,ſaying:That 4draftia the daughter ofJapiter and Neceſfitie,was placed higheſt 
and abovethe relt, ro puniſh and to be rexenged of all ſorrs of crimes and hainous firs 3 and rhar'of 
finfol wretches, there was not one (great or (mal) who eitherby force ox cunningcould ever fave 
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hiaaſelfe apdeſcape puniſhment: bur one kinde of paineand puniſhment (for three ſorrs there be in 
all) ing to this gaoler or executioner, and another to that; for there is one which is qui 
and ſpeedy, called meurt chat is , penalty, and this rakerh in hand the execution and chaſtiſement of 
thoſe, who immediacly 10 this lite (whales they areintheir bodies) be puniſhed by the body, after 
a mnilde and gende manner, leaving uopuniſhed many lighe faulcs, which require only ſome 
pargation; but ſuch as cequire more adoe to have their vices and-{innes cored;God commitrt 
them to be puiſbed alter death to a ſecond tormentrefle, named D:ce,that is to ſay, Revenge; ma- 
ry thole who ate {o laden wich finnes,thar they be altogether incurable, when Dice hath given over 
and e;;rut chew from her, che third minifire of Adraflia, which of all ether is moſt cruell, and 
named Erinvys, xunneth after, chaſing and purſuing them as they wander andtun vp and down; 
theſe. Lay )ſhe courieth and hunteth with great miſery and much dolor,uncil fuch rime as ſhe have 
overtaken them and plunged rhem into a botromleſs pir of darkneſs incnarrable and inviſble, 
Now of theſe three ſores of punuſhments, the firſt which is executed by Pzve,in this life relemblerh 
that which is ned un Lome barbarous nations: tor in Per/ia,when they are by order of law and judi- 
c1ally co be puniſhed, they take from them their copped capsor high-pointed turbants, and orhet 
robes, which.chey pluckand pull hair by hair, yea,and whip them before their faces, and they them» 
ſelves ſhedding teares apd weeping , cry out piteouſly and beſcech the officers to ceaſeand give 
overs ſemblabiy, the puniſhmencs,intlited in this life in body or goods, are nor exceeding ſharp 
not come very neer t@ the quick, neither do they pierce and reach unto the vice and fin ir ſelfe, but 
the mot part of them are impoled according roa bare opinion only, and the judgement of an out- 
ward nacurallſence. Burtit it chance (quorh he) that any one eſcape hither unpuniſhed,and who 
hach nor been well purged chere before,him Diceraketh in hand all ce ard naked as he is,with his 
ſoule dilcovered and open, as havingnothing to hide, palliate and mask his wickednefle, bur lying 
bare and expoſed to the view throughout : and on every hde, ſhe preſenteth and ſheweth him firſt 
to his parents, good and honelt perſons (if happily they were ſuch) declaring how abominable he is 
is, how degencratc and unworthy of his parentage; bur if they alſo were wicked, both he and 
they ſuſteine ſo much more grievous puniſhment, whiles heis tormented in ſeeing them, and the 
hkewiſe in beholding bim how he 1s puniſhed along time, even nntill every one of his crimes 
knnes be diſpacched and rid away with dolorous ani paintull coments, ſurpaſſing in ſharpneſſe and 
grearnefle, all corporall griets, by how much a true viſion inded is more powerfull and effeQuall 
than a vaine dream or fantafticall illuhon: whereupon, the wales, marks, ſcars avd cicatrices of 
ſine and vice remaine £0 be ſeen, in lome more, in others leſs, But obſerve well (quoth he)and con- 
fader the divers colours of theſeſoules of all forts; for this blackiſh and fonle duskiſh hue, is pro- 
perly the tin&ure of avarice and niggardiſe; that which is deep red and fiery,berokeneth cruelty and 
malice; whereas, if it ttand much upon blew, iris a bgne chat their int ance and looſenels in 
the uſe of pleaſure,hath remained along time,and will be hardly ſcowred off. for that it is a vile vice: 
bur che violer colour and ſwertiſh withall, proceedeth from envy, a venemous and poiſoned colour, 
reſembling the ink chat commeth from the curtle fiſh, torin lite, vice, when the faile is altered and 
changed by paſſions, and withall doth carne the body, purterh forth ſundry colours :bur here it is 
a Ggne that the purification of che ſoule is fully finiſhed, when as all theſe rinftures are done awa 
quite, whereby the ſoul may appear 1n her native hew, all freſh,near, cleare and lighrſome: for {6 
long as any one ot theſe colours remainerh, there will be evermore ſome recidivation and re- 
rorne of paſſions and afteQions, bringing certaine- rremblings, beatings as it were ofthe pulſe, 
ard a panting in ſome but weake and teeble, which quickly faterh, and 1sſoone{exringuiſhed; and 
inorhr moceltrong.quick and vehement, Now of theſe ſonles,fome there be whichatter they have 
been well and chroughly chafliled, and that ſundry times, recover in the end a decent habirude and 
diſpoſition; bur others again ate ſuch, as the vehemence of their ignorance, and the flattering ſhew 
of pleaſures and luſtfull defire, rraniporterh them into the bodies of brute beaſts; for the teebleneſs 
defect ofcheir underſianding, and cheir ſloth and flacknefs to contemplate and diſcourſe by rea- 
ſan, maketh chem to incline and creepto the aCtive part of generation; bur rhen they find and per- 
ceive themſelves deſtiture of a laicivious organ or infirument, whereby they may be able ro execute 
and bave the fruition of their apperice,and cherefore defire by the meanes of the body to enjoy the 
ſame:focaimuch as here there is nothing at allbut a bare ſhadow,g as one would ſay .a vainedream 
ot pleaſure, which never commerhto perfe&tion and fullneſs, When he had thus ſaid, he brought 
and lead me away, molt (wifrly,an. infinite way3 howbeit, with eaſe, and gently, upon the raies of 
the light, as if they had been wings.unto acertaineplace, where there was a huge wide chinke,ten- 
dipg downward (till, and chicher being come, he perceived that he was forlorne and forſaken of 
tharpowerfull ſpirit rhat conducted and brought imehirher; where he ſaw that other ſovules alſo 
were inthe ſame caſeztor being gathered andflocked rogerherlike a fort of birds,they fly downward 
round abour this gaping chawn, bur emer imo it direfly they durſt rot 3 now theſaid chink re- 
ſembled.for all the world withinthe caves of Bacchxs,ſorapiſſedand adorned they were with the 
verdure ofgreat leaves and branches, rogether with all variety of gay flowers, from whencearoſe 
and breathedforch a ſweet and mild exhalation, which yeelded a deleRable and pleaſanc favour, 
wonderfull odoriferous, with amo remperate aite, which no leſs affe&ed chem that ſmelled 
tmereot,thanthe ſent of wine contenteth thoſe who love to drink: in ſuch ſort as the ſoules feed- 
wpand feafting themſelves with cheſe fragrant odours, were verycheretull, jocund,and merry; ſo as 
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round abont the ſaid place, there was nothing bur paſtime, joy, ſolace, mirth, laughing and ging 
much after the manner of men that rejoice one with another, andrake all the pleaſure and de} 
that poſſibly they can, And he, ſaid moreover, that Bacchus by the way mounted up intothe 16. 
ciery of the gods, and afterwards conducted Semele 3 and withall, that it was called the place of 
Lethe,that is to ſay, Oblivion: Whereupon he would not Jet Theſpeſ;us,though he were exc 
deſirous, to [tay there, but drew him away pertorcey inſtructing him thus much, and giving him 
to underſtand, the reaſon and the intelligible part of the mind is diflolved, and as it were melted 
and moilined by this pleaſure;bur the unreaſonable part which ſavorerh ot the body,being watered 
and incarnate therewith, reviverh the memory of the body; and upon his remembrance, there 
eroweth and raiſeth a lult and concupiicence, which haleth and drawerh unto generation (for { 
cal.ed it) to wit, aconſent of the ſoule thereto, weighed down and aggravated with overmuch 
moiſture: Having therefore trayerſed another way asilong ay the other, he was|aware he ſaw a 
mighty Qanding boll, into which divers rivers ſeemed to fall and diſcharge themſelves, whereof 
one was whiter than the fome of the Sea, or driven ſnow,another ot purple hew or ſcatler colour, 
like tothat whichappeareth in the raine-bow;as for others,they ſeemed a farte oft to have every one 
of them their diſtinct lufire. & ſeverall rinAure:But when they approached neer vnto them,the fore» 
ſaid boll,after thatthe air about was diſcuſſed and vaniſhed away,and the difterentcolours of choſe 
rivers no more ſeen, left no more flouriſhing colour, except only the white: Then he ſaw three 
Dzmons or Angels, ſuting together intriangular forme, medling and mixing the rivers together, 
with certaine meaſures, And this guide of Theſpeſixs loule ſaid morever, that Orphens came to farre 
when he went aſter his wife; but for that he kept not well inmind, that which he there ſaw, he 
had ſown one falſerale amorg men ; to wit : Therthe oracle at Delphi was common to Apolle, and 
the night, (for there was no commerce or fel.owſhip at all between the night and Apollo) But this 
oracle (quoth he) is common tothe moonand the night, which hath no determinate and certaire 
place upon the earth, bur is alwayeserrant and wandering among men,by dreames and apparitions; 
which 15 the reaſon that dreames compounded and mingled as you ſee, of faiſhood and truth, of ya- 
riety and fimplicity, are ſpread and ſcattered over the world, Butas for the oracle of Apolls, neither 
have you ſeenit (quoth he) nor ever ſhall be able to ſee; for the terrene ſubſtance or earth]y part of 
the ſoul, is not permitred to ariſe and mount vp on high,burt bendeth downward,being fafined unto 
the body : And with thathe approached at once neerer, endevouring to ſhow himthe ſhining li 
of the three-feetor three-footed fioole, which (as he ſaid) from the boſom of the goddeſs 7 henis, 
reached as far as tothe movnt Pernaſus: and havinga great defire to ſee the ſamezyet he could nor, his 
eyes were ſodazeled with the brightneſs thereof ; howbeir. as be pafled by, aloud and ſhrill voice 
be heard of a woman, who, among other things delivered .ip meter, uttered alio as it ſhould ſeem 
by way of prophehie, the very time of his death: And theD#mon aid, it was thevoice of Sibylla; 
for ſhe being carried round in the globe and face of the moon, did toretell and fing what wasto 
come; but being defGrous to heare more; he was repelled and driven by the violence of the moonas 
It were with certaine whitle-puffs, a clean contrary way 3 ſo he could heare and underſtand - 
bur few things.2nd thoſe very {hcrt ; namely, the accxdent aboutthe hill * Y:ſavizs, and bow D+- 
cearchiaſhould be conſumed and burnt by caſuallfire, as allo aclauſe or peece of a verie, as touch- 
ing the emperouvr who then reigned, to this effect: 
Agracions prince he #, but yet muſt die, 
And empire leave by force of maladie 
After this they paſled on forward to ſee the paines and torments of thoſe who were puniſhed; 
and there at firſt they beheld all things mot piteous ard horrible ro ſce to; for T heſpeſins who 
doubred nothing leſe, met in the place with many of his friends , kinstolks, ard familiar 
companions, who were intorment , and ſuffering do.orovs paines, ardintamovs puniſhment, 
they moaned themſelves, lamentivg , calling and crying vnto him”; at the Jaft he had a ight of 
his own father, riſing out of a deep pit, full he was of pricks , g:ſhes, ard wornds, ard firet- 
ching forth his hands unto him, was (mavger his het) forced ro break {lence . yea. and com- 
pelled by thoſe who had the charge and juperintendence of the. 1aid puniſhments, to confeſſe 
with aloud ard audible voice, that he had been a wicked murderer of certaine firangers, and, 
eveſis whom he had lodged in his hovie; for perceiving that they had filier and gold abont 
them, he had wrovght their death by the meanes of poiſon: and albeit he had nor beet de- 
reed thereof in his life time, whiles he was vpen earth, yet here was he convicied and had u- 
Reined already part of his puniſhment, and ©peRed to endure the 16ft afterwards, Now Theſ- 
peſius durſt rot make (vteror interceed {or his father . ſo afirighted he was and aftonied ; but 
deſirous to withdraw himielſe and be gone. he loft the fght of that courteovs ard kind guide of his, 
which all this while had conduQted him, ard he iſ2w him ro more: but he might perceive 
other horrible and hideous ſpirits, who enforced and confirained him to paſte tarther , as 
if it were receflary that it ſhovld traverie fi1ll more erovrd : ſo he {aw thole who were no- 
rorious malefaors , in the view of every man (or who in this world had been chafliſed) 
bow their ſhadow was here tormented with lefſe paire, ard rothirg like toothers, as ha- 
virg been feeble and imperfeR in the reaſon'efle part of the ſou!e.and therefore ſubje to paſhons 
2ud affe&ions; br {uch as were deviſed and cloaked with an ot ward :pparence ard repurationot 
venue abroad, ard yet had lived covertly ard ſecretly at heme in wickedneſs , certaine  * 
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them , forced ſome of thena to turne the inſide outward, and with much pain 2nd griefe to 
= themſelves upon, tobend and bow, and diſcover- their hypocriticall hes within, — a- 
o4inft their OWN Nature , like unto the {,olopenders of the ſea, when they have ſwallowed down 
*n hook, ate want to tutnethemſelves ; qurward : bur © orhers they flayed and diſplaied , diſco- 
vering plainly ard openly, how faulrly; perverſe and wicked they had been within, as whoſe prin- 
cipall parts of the reaſonable ſoul, vice had poſſeſſed, He ſaid morovcr; that he ſaw other touls 
' wounded and interlaced one withinanother,two,three and'more together, like to vipers and other 
' ſerpents, and thoſe nor forgerring their old grudge and malicious rartkerone againſt another, 6r up- 
on remembrance of loſies and wrongs ſuieined by others, tell- ro gnawivg and devouring each 0- 
cher, Alſo, that there were three paralel lakes ranged in equall diftance oneirom the othes3- rhe 
oneſecthing and boyling with gold, another of lead exceeding cold, and a third, molt rongh;con- 
httivg of iron: and that there were certain {pirics called Dzmons, whi. h had the 01 erlooking and 
charge of them 3 and thee, ike unto mettall-tounders, or {miths, with certain inliruments either 
plunged 1n, or elſe drew out; fouls, As forchole who were g11en to filthy lucte, and by reaſon 
of inſatiable avarice, committed wicked parts,..thole they let downinto thelake of melted gold, 
and when they were once ſer ona light fire, and made tranſparent by the fixcngrth of thoſe flames 
within the ſaid lake; then plunged they wereinto che other oftJead 3» where after they were. con- 
'ed and hardned in manner of haile, they trapiported them-anew inco the-third lake of ixon , 
where they became exceeding black and herrible, and being cracke and broken, by reaſon of their 
drinefle and-hardnefle, they changed their-torme, and then art laſt ( by his\ſaying ) they were 
thrown againe into the forelaid lake of gold, ſuffering by the means ofrheſe chavgesand mutations, 
intolerable paines, Bur thoſe ſouls (quoth he) who madeche greateſt moape unto himzand ſee- 
med molt miſerably (of all others )to be rormented, werethey , who thinking they were eſcaped 
and paſt their puniſhment, as. who had ſuffered ſufhciently tor rheir deſerts at che hands of ven- 
geance; were taken again, and put to freſh torments ; andthoſethey were, tor wholeſinnes their 
children and others of their poſterity ſuffered puniſhment: for whenſoever one of the ſouls. of 
thee children or nephewes in lineall deicent, eigher mer with chem, or were brought untorhem, 
the ſame fejlinto a fit of anger,crying out ypopthem,ſhewing the marks ofche rotmencs and paites 
that it ſuſteined, reproachingand hucting them, inthe reeth therfore; bur che orher making haſt to 
fly and hide themſelves,yer were not able ſo rodoe; for incomtinently thetormentors followed af- 
ter and purſued them, who brought.them back againto their puniſhmenc, crying our, and lamen- 
ring for nothing ſo much, as that they did torſee the rorment which they were to ſuffer, as having 
experience thereof already, Furthermore he ſaid thathe ſaw ſome;zand thoſe im number many,cither 
children or nephewes, hanging together faſt, like bees or bats, murmuring and grumbling for an- 
ger,when chey remembred and calledto mind,whax ſo:rowes and calamitiesthey (uſteinedfor their 
iake, Bur the laſt ching thatheſaw, were the ſogles of ſuch asentred inco aſecond life and new 
nativity, az, being turned and transformed forcibly into other creatures of all ſorts; by certain 
workemetFappointed therefore, who with cools tor the papa firoake, forged and 
framed ſome'of their parts new, bent and wreſted others, rookeaway and aboliſhed a third ſort ; 
and all,thar they might fort and be ſurable co, oghex. conditions and lives : among which he eſpied 
the ſoul of Nero afflicted already grievouſly enough otherwiſe, with many calamiries, pierced 
through every part with ſpikes and nailes red hor with fire: and when the artiſans atoreſaid 
rookfic i hand co transforme it intothe ſhape of 2 viper;of which kind(as Pindarnsfaith)theyo 
ones gnaweth throngh the bowels.of the dam to come into the world, andto devoure it, he ſai 
that all on a ſudden there ſhone forth a great light, out of which there was heard a voice giving 
commandement that they ſhould meramorphoſe and transfigure it inco the forme of nobrng 
of bealt,more tame and gencle,forging a water-creature of it,chanting abour ſtanding lakes and mari- 
ſhes ; for that he had beenin ſome ſort puniſhed already torthe fins which he. had commirredzand 
beſides, ſome good turne is due unto him from Ge god in that of all his ſubjeQts,he had exempted 
from taxe, rallage and tribure , the beſt nation and moſt beloved of the gods, to wit, the Greeks, 
Thus far forth, he ſaid, he was only a ſpeRator of theſe matters; bur when he was upon his rerurne, 
he ahid all che painesin the world, tor very feare that he had ; for there was a certaine'woman, 
for viſage and (ately bigneſs, admirable, whotook hold on him, and ſaid: Come hither, chas 
thou maieft keep in memory all that chou haſt ſeen, the berrer : wherewith ſhe pur forth unto him 
a little rod or wand all firy, ſuch as paintersor enamellers uſe, buc there was another thar Raied 
her; and then he might perceive himſelfe ro be blown by a Rrong and violent wind with a crunk 
or pipe, ſo that inthe turning ofan hand he was within his. owne body againe, and ſo began to 


look up with his eyes in manner, out of his grave and ſepulcher, 


T hat brute beaſts bave uſe of Reaſon. 


A diſcourſe in manner of a Dialogue, named Gryl/us. 
The Summary. _ 


— Hey who have given ont that manis a lrving creature enduecd with reaſon, have in few words «x. 
ET prefſedthatwhich every one of #s cught principally to conſider in him But for want of declaring 
what this word Reaſon doth import, themſelues for the moſt part have not wel! underſtood this definition , 
but: as much as inthe is, reduced the condition of men to a-worſe eſtate, then that of brute beſts: For 
albert mans bedy moved and governcd by his immortal ſoul, hath many excellent advantages above beaſts ; 
yet if reaſon the guide of the ſeul,Jiave no other help then of her ſelf: Certes, it may be well andtrucly ſaid; 
that man is the moſt miſerable creature 1n the world: and herein it is, that Philoſophers deſtitute of the 
light of Gods Word, are become and ſoremain far ſhort, as biting ignorant of Adams fall, original in, and 
the hereditary ſource and ſpring of ſo many defetts and imperfettions which proceed from the nnderſtau- 
ding and the willy ſo much depravate and corrupt in us by ſin, that whenwe are to _ and reduce rea- 
ſon, to her true dewoir andduty indeed 3 namely, to know and ſerve God, according arbe commandeth, ſhe 
is ſtark, blind, yea and a very enemy her ſelf to that good grace which is offered unto her, By reaſon there- 
fore, which maketh the difference between us and brute beaſts, we are to urderſtand the true knowledge of 
God, for to ſerve and glorifie him-arcording to the tehour of his word all the dayes of our life 3 thus is cats 
led true religion, of which if man be d ſiture, according to the ſenteuce of our Savionr: It booteth nat 
him to have gained the whole world, if he leſe his own font: as alſe, That it were better for a ſcandalow 
mon, and him by whom offence cometh, never to have been born, or ot leaftwiſe ſoon exterminate androe- 
redout: Likewiſe, that whoſoever i3 proud of himſelfe*, and forgetreth his God, is no more a man, but re» 
ſemblerh brute beaſts, whoſe ſcul periſheth together with the body. But to eriter no farther intothis Theolo- 
gical diſcourſe, we ſeeinthis noſes Dialogue ſomewhat thereof, 'and that the intention of Plutarch was 
roſhew,that the intelligence and cogitation of Gyd, ii" the only true priviledge prerog ativt and advanta ge 
which men have above beaſts : howbeit, left he hath this work imperfeft, even inthat very point, which of 
all other is hardeſt, and impoſſible to be proved by him or his like ; for what ſound underſtanding, appre- 
henſon, or conceit could they h:ve of God, who knew not at allthe'trye God? So then, it may be ſaid, that 
this parcel or remnant of the diſputation, containethy a form of proceſſe againſt all Pagans and. Atheiſts, 
to prove that brute beaſts excelthem, and be in more happy eſtate then they, Astouching the diſcomrſe it 
ſclfe, tothe end that it might not be'odions, in cafe he had handled it as his own invention, he helpeth 
himſelfe with the fabwlous tale of Circe, who transformed into beaſts the companions of Ulyſles : By which 
allegory, the Philoſophers and Poets imp'y and teach thus much,that wobldly pleaſure doth mg all perſons 
bratiſh, ſave only the wiſe, who uſe'and enjoy goods, homours, and delights, witha ftayed migd and [ pirit 
ſctled, and which never miſſctb, nor cometh ſhort or wide of the nrark' that it ſhooteth at :* He bringeth in 
therefore Ulyſles, conferring by the leave and permiſſion of Cixce, with aGreek named Gryllus , tranſmw- 
ted and fyurnedinto a ſwine: andthe chiefe point of their diſput ation is this: Whet her the | fe of manis bet- 
ter to be eftcemedthen that of beaſts ? Gryllus for to uphold and maintain his ca»ſe, treateth of four points 
principally: Firſt, of the vertue in general;ſecondly,of the valomr and fortitude3 inthe third place of the tem- 
perance ; and leſt of all, the wiſcdome of beaſts: proving againſt UlyMNes, and that by fows ar grments 
ſet out and markedin order, that beafts have the ſtart and vantage of men in all theſe points ; and leaving 
rhe Reader to makethe concluſion ; he ſheweth ſufficiently, that if men have no other approach to reſt upon, 
then a r atural habitude of an earthly vertue, and can aſſure the repoſe of their conſciences upon nothing, 
bat upon humane valance, temperance, and wiſcdom, they do but go inthe company of beaſts, or rather 
come behind them. Thus you ſee why owr Author maketh Ulyſſes to enter into a d:ſcomrſe as touching the 
krwledge of God: but whet her it were that his other affairs and occupations , or the iniquity of time hath 
deprived ns y thereſt, this Treatiſe ir Dialogue hath been cat cff in that very place, where it deſerved 

andrequiredto be morethronghly and lively proſecuted: Andthis which remainoth and is come unto our 

hand, may ſerve all men in good ſtead for therr inſtruflion and learning, not to glory andvannt themſelves 

but inthe mercy of him,who calleth thens to a better life, wherein brute heaſts (created only for onr uſe, 
. and for the preſent life, with which they periſh for ever) have no part nor portion at all. 


T bat brute beaits bave uſe of Reaſon. 


The Perſonages that diſcourſe in this Dialogue, 
Wyſſes , Circe , Gryllns, 


Hyſſes. 
Ethinks dame Circe that I have ſufficiently conceived, and firmly imprinted theſe matters 
in my memory, Now wouldjIgladly ask the queſtion,ard know of you, whether among thoſe 
' men which be transformed into Wolves and Lyons, you have any Greeks orno? Cires, 
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Circe, 
Yes marry have I, and thoſe very many, dear heart ye; ; bur wherefore demand you this 
eſtion ? | 
x Wes. 


Becauſe I am perſwaded, it will be greatly. for mine honour among the Greeks, if by your graci- 
ousfavour may obtain thus much, as ar your hands to receive them menagain, and ſave them, 
ſtrangers though they be, as well as my companions 3 ogg, their ſtare, asro ſuffer them 
again(t nature to age, and wax old in the bodies of wild beaſts, leading a lite ſo miſerable, ienomi- 
nous, and infamous, BESD : 

Circe, 

See the Gmplicity ofthis man 3 he would chrovgh his folly, that his ambitious mind ſhouldpro- 
cure dammage and calamity, not to himlelfe onely and his friends, bur alſo rothoſe whoare 'meere 
aliens, and nothing belonging unto him ? 

Wyſſes, 
I perceive very well (QC:rce) that you are about rhe tempetingand brewing of another cup and 
ortion of words,to bewitch me;tor certainly you ſhould make a very beaſt of me indeed, if I would 
ſuffer my ſelf ro be perſwaded, that it were aderriment or loſs tro become a man again ofa brute” 


beaſt, 
Circe, 


Why ? have you not already done worſe for your ſelf then ſo, and committed greater abſurdities? 
conhdering chat letting go a life immorral; and not ſubject ro old age, which you might enjoy ifyou : 
you would make your abode and dwell with me 3 you would needs go in all the hate to a woman 
mortal, and(as I dare well ſay )very aged by this time,and that throvgh ten thouſand dangers,which 
yer you mult endure, promiſing your telfe, that you ſhall thereby be berter regarded, more honou- 
red and renowned from hencetorth, then now you are 3 and in the mean while you conſider noc 
that you ſeek after a vain felicity, and che me ſhadow only for the thing indeed, 

1 es. 

WellCirce, I am content that ir be ſo as you fay ; for why ſhould we ſo often conteſt and debate 
thus about the ſame (ti]]? Bur I pray you of all loves, unbind and let looſe theſe poor men for my 
ſake, and give them me. 

Circe, 

Nay, that T will nor, I ſwear by Hecate: You ſhall not come ſo ealily by them; for Itell you they 
be no mean perſons, and of the common ſort : Bur you were beſt to ask them firſt if they them- 
ſelves be willing thereto or no ? And if they anſwer nay ? cheny like a noble $alianc gentleman as you 
are, deal with them effe&ually, and induce them therero: Bur in caſe you cannot with all your rea- 
ſons bring them to ir, andrthat they be able to convince you by force of argument, let it ſuffice yon 
that you haveadviſed your ſelfe and your gorge w badly, 

ef, "= 

Is it ſo indeed good Lady? and are yop hon comech and make a fool of me? For how can they 

either yield or receive reaſon inconference, ſo long as they be Aſſes, Swine, and Lyons, as they are, 
Circe, 

Goe to fr ,moſt ambitious man that you are, ler that nevertrouble you 3 for I will nphold them 
ſufficient both to hearand underſtand whatſoever you ſhallalledge unto them, yea, and able to rea« 
ſon and diſconrſe with yow-: Or rather, I paſſe not much if one of them for all his fellows ſhall 
both demand and anſwer : Lo here is one, deal with him as it pleaſeth you. 

| Hy ſſes. 
And by what name ſhall we call him, Circ-? or who might he be, when he was a man? 
Circe, 

What matters that ? and what maketh it to the diſputation and queſtion in hand?Howbeir,name 
him if you think good, Grylxs: And to the: end that you ſhould not think, that for to gratifie or 
do me apleaſnre, he may ſeem to reaſon croſle and againſt your mind, I will for the time retire my 
ſelfe out of the place, 


Gryllus, 
God fave youtlyſſes, 
Ulyſſes, 
And you alſo gentle Gry#ua. 
Gryllw. 
What is your will with me, and what would you demand ofme ? 
Hlyſſes, 


I wor well that you and the reſt were ſometimes men, and therefore I have great ruth and piry to 
ſee you all in this eſtate, bur as good reaſonis , ir grieverh me moſt for the Greeks, that they are 
fallen into thiscalamity : But ſo it is, that even now 1 requeſted Circe, to looſenas many of you as 
be willing thereto, andafter ſhe hath reſtored them totheir ancient ſhape, togive themleave to 
co withme, 

Gryllus, 

Peace Rh ſes, and ſay nota word more I beſeech you 3 for we all have you in contemprnow , 

ſeeing 
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ſeeing that you have beentaken andnamed allthis whiles for aſingular man, and ſeemed far to ſyr- 

eall others in wiledom, whereas there is liutle or no cauſe rhereot ; inchat you have beenaftaid 
even of this, to change from the worſe to the betterz and never conſ;dered, that as Children ab- 
hor the medicines and drugs that Phyſicians ordain, and refute to learn thote Sciences and Diſci- 
plines, which of fickly, diſeaſed and fooliſh, might make them more healthy, ſound and wile ; e. 
venſo you have rejeRted and caſt behind you this opportunity to be transformed andchanged from 
one to another; and even (ill you tremble and dare not venture to keep company and lie withCiree, 
for dread and fear, leſt ere you be aware, ſhe ſhould make ot you eithera Swine, ora Wolfe; and 
you wouldperiwade us, that whereas we live now in abundance,and enjoy the affiuence of all 200d 
things, we ſhould quitthe ſame, and withal, abandon, and forſake her who hathprocured us this 
happineſle, andall togoe away with you, when weare become men again ; that is to ſay, the moſt 
wretched creatures inthe world. 

/ Ulyſſes. 

It ſeemeth Gryllus thatthe potion which youdrank at Circes hands,hath not only marred the form 
and faſhion of your body, bur alſo ſpoiled your wit and underlianding;having intoxicate your brain, 
and filled yorr head with corrupt, (irange, and monſirous opinions for ever, or elſe fome plealure 
that you havetaken by acquaintance ot this body io long, hath clean beyirched you, 

Gryllus, 

Nay I wis, good Sir, it is neither ſo nor ſo, it it pleaſe you O King of che Cephallenians ; bur if you 
be dilpoſed to argue with reaſon, ratherthen to wrangle with opprobrious tearms, we will ſoone 
bring you toanother opinion, and prove by ſound arguments, upon the experien;e which wehave 
of the one life and the other;that there is great realon why we ſhould love and embrace this preſent 
Rate above the former, | 

Ulyſſes, 
For mine own part Iam ready to give youthe hearing, 
: Gryllus. 

And I as willing likewiſe to de.iver my mind: But firſt and formoſt, begin I will co ſpeak of ver- 
tues,upon which 1 ee you land ſo much,and inregard whereof, you wondroully pleaſe your ſelves, 
as who would be thought in juſtice, in wiſedom, 1n magnanimity and other vertues, to excell and 

far ſurpaſſe all brute beatts: Anſwer me therefore I beſeech you, the wiſelt man of all other, to this 
point : For I bave heard ſay, that upon a time you made relation unto Ce of the Cyclopes coun- 
rrey, how the foile there is naturally ſo good and fertile, that withour plowing, ſowing,'or planting 
atall, it bringeth forch ofir ſelfe all ſorts of fruit: Tell meI ſay, whether you clicem berter of it 
(ſo fruirful as it is) or of /thaca a rough and mountain region, good onely tor to breed Goars in, 
and which hardly and with great labour yeeldeth unto thoſethat till ir, ſmall ſtore (God wor) of 
poor and lean fruits, which will not quitfor che coſt and pains? Bur take heed ut grieve you not to 
anſwer contrary to your mind, for the love nu ”y bear unco your native countre y, 
. ty es, 

Llove verily(for I muſt not lye) yea, and I embrace and hold moſt dear;, mine own country and 

place ofnativity: howbeir, I praiſe and admire that other region of theirs, 
Gryllus, 

Why then belike, che caſe Rands thus, and this we are to ſay, that the wiſeſt man is of opinion, 
that therebe ſomethings which are to praiſe and commend, and other things to chule and love: 
and verily, I think that your judgernent 1s the ſame of che ſoul ; for the like reaſon there is of itand 
a land or plot of ground, namely, charthe ſcul i; better, which without any travel or labour, brin- 
oeth forth vertue, as a fruit ſpringing and growang of ic ſelfe, 


Hy ſſes, 


Gryllas, 

Yougrantchen and confeſle already, That the foul of brute beaſtsis by nature more kind, more 
perfe&t and berter diipoſed to yeeld vertue, conſidering that without compulſion, withour comman- 
ment, or any teachivg, which is as much to ſay, as withour tillage and lowing it bringerh forth and 
nouriſheth that vertue which 1s meer and convenient for every one. 

Hy ſſes, 
Ard what vertue is that (my good friend Gryllw) whereof beaſts be capable ? 
Gryllas. 

Nay, what vertue are they not capable of? yea, and more then the wileſt man that is. Bur firſt, 
conſider we (if you pleaſe) valour and torritude, whereupon you bear yourſelfe and vaunt to highly, 
neither are you abaſhed and hide your ſelfe for fear, bur are very well pleaſed whenas men ſurname 
you Hardy, Bold, and a Winner of Cities; whereas you have (moſt wicked wretch that you are) 
circumvented anddeceived men, who know no cther way of makirg war,burt that which is plain & 
generous,and who were altogether unskilful of fraud, guile andleafing,by your wily ſhifts and ſubile 
pranks, attriburipg the name of vertue unto cunning caſts, the which indeed knoweth not what 
deceit and fraud meanerh, Bur you ſee the combats of beaſts as well againſt men as when they fight 
one againſt another, how they ate performed withour any cra{tine(s, or ſleighr, only by plain hardi- 
peſſe and cleane firength, andas1t were upon a native magnanimity , they detend themſelves. 


Well : be it ſo as you ſay, 


4 
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and be revenged of their enemies : and neither by enforcement of Laws, norfor feat to be judicial- 
ly reprovedand puniſhed for cowardize, but only through inſtin&t of nature eng the ſhame 
and diſgrace to be conquered, they endure and hold ont fight to the very extremity, and all co keep 
themſelves invincible : tor, ſay they be in body the weaker, yet they yeeid nor for allthar, nor are 
faim-hearred and give over, but chuſe to diein fight: and many ofrhem there be, whoſe cou 

ard generohity, even when they are ready to die, retired intolome one corver of their body, 
andthere gathering it ſelfe, refilterh the killer, it leaperh and frerterh (fill, until ſuch time as, like a 
flame offire, it be quenched and yu our once for all : they cannot skill ot praying and intreating their 

enemy, they crave no pardon and mercy ; andit were ſtrange inany otthem, to confeſle that 

are overcome 3 neither was it ever ſeen that a Lyonþecame a ſlave untoa Lyon, or one horſe unto 

another in regard of fortitude, like as one man to another, contenting himſelfe and willingly em- 

bracino ſervitude as Next Confin and a firname appropriate unto cowardize, And asfcrthole beafis 

which men have ſurprized and caught by ſnares, traps, ſubrile ſlezghrs and devices of engins, ſuch it 
they become to their growth and perte& agezrejeR all food, refu'e nouriſhment, yea, andendure 
thirlt, to ſuch extremity, that they chule to die and (eek to procure theirown death, rattietrhen to 
live in ſervicude ; but ro their young ones and whelps, which for th eir render age berraCtable, pli- 
able, and eafie to beled which way one will, they otter ſo many deceirfal bairs ro entice and allure 
them with their ſweetneſſe, that they have no ſoonerrafted thereof, bur they become enchanted and 
bewitched therewith : for theſe pleaſures, and this delicate life, contrary ro their nature, in tra& of 
time cauſerh them to be ſoft and weak, amggron . degeneration (as it were) and effeminate habir 
of their courage, which folk calltameneſſe, and indeed bur baſenefle and defect of their naturalge- 
nerolity : whereby it appeareth, chat beafts by nature are bred and pafling well diſpoſed to be att= 
dacious and hardy : whereas contrariwiſe, it is not kindly for men to be to much as bo!d of ſpeech 

andreſolutein ſpeaking their minds, And thus you may (good #{yſes) learnand kno eſpecially by 

this one argument : forin all brute beaſts, nature ſwayerh indifferently and equally of their fide, as 

ronching courage and boldneſſe, neither is the female in char point interiour co the male, whether ir 
be in ſulteiving pain and crave] tor gerting of their living, orin fight tordetence of their lictle ones, 

And Iam ſure you heard ofa certain Cromyonian ſwine, what foul work ſhe made, being a beaſt of 
the female Sex, tor Theſes, and how ſhe troubled him ; asaiſoofrhat monſtrous Sphinx, which 

kept upon the rock Phicion, and heldin awe all thattra& underneath and about ir: fot ſurely all 

her —_ and ſubcilery in devifing riddles, and propoling dark queſtions, had booted her nothing, in 
cale ſhe had nor been withal, of oreater force and courage then allche Cadmeians, In the ors 6 
quarter was (by report )the Fox of Telmeſus, a wily and crafty beaſt, And itis given out, thatneer 
unto theſaid place, was alſo the felldragon which fought in ſingle fight hand to hand with Apollo, for 
the Seignory ofthe Oracle at Delphz, Andevenyovr _ King Agamennon, took thatbrave Mare 
e/Ethe, as a gift, of an inhabitant of Sycion, for his diipenſation and immunity, that he night nor 
be preſt to the wars: wherein he did well and wiſely in mine opinion, to prefer a good and cou- 
ragious bea(t, before acoward and daſtardly man: and you your own elf (Klyſſes) haveſeen many 
times Lyonneſſes, and ſhe Leopards, how they giveno place at all ro rheir males in courage and 


hardinefſe, as your Lady Penelope doth, who gives you leave to be abroad in warfare, whiles ſhe - 


firs at home cloſe to the herth, and by the fire de, and dares nor do ſo much as the very ſwallows, 
in repelling thoſe back who come to deſtroy her and her houſe, for all ſheis a Lacoman woman 
born: What ſhould 1 tell you of the Carian women ? for by this that hath been ſaid already, iris 
plain and evident, that men naturally are not endued with proweſle, for it they were, then ſhould 
women likeyiſe havetheir part with them in vertue and valour: And thereupon I infer andcon- 
clude that you and ſuch as you are, exerciſe a kind of valiance (I muſt needs ſay) which is norvolun- 
tary nor natural, bur conſtrained by torce of Laws, ſubje& and ſervile ro (1 wor not what) cuſtomes 
and reprehenſions ; and you meditate. I fay, and praQice for vain-glotious © inton, fortitude, gay- 
ly ſerourt with trim words ; you ſuſtain travels and perils, not for that you ſet light by them, nor 
for any hardineſſe and confidence in your elves, bur becanle youare afraid leſt others ſhould goe 
beforeyou, and be eſteemed greater then you, Andlikeas here among your, Mates at Sea, | 
that firlt riſethto his bufinefſe ofrowing, layeth hand and ſeizerh upon thelighreſt Oare that hee 
can meet with, doth it not, for that he deſpiſeth ir, bur becauſe he avoiderhand is afraid ro han- 
dle one that is heavier: and hethat endureth the knock of a baſton or cudge!, becauſe he would 
not receive any wound by the ſword: as alſo, hethar refiſterh anevemy for to avoid ſome igno- 
minous intamy of death, is not to beſaid valiant inreſpeR ofthe one, bur coward in regard of the 
other: even(o the valourin you, 1s — but a wiſe and wary cowardiſe, and your prow- 
- eſſeand boldneſle.is no berrer then timerouinefſe, accompanied with kill and knowledge how to 
decline one danger by another] To be briefe, if you think your ſelves to be more hardy and vali- 
antthen beaſts, how comethir, that your Poers tearm thole who fight manfully againſt their ene- 
mies,auzp-9ras, that is, Wolves for courage : Supoxtoyras,that is, Lyon-hearred: and ovi ivvaus 
&axlu, that is, reſembling the wild Boar in animoſity and force: bur never dorh any ofthem call a 
« £13ganbdvper, that isas valiantas a man : ora wild Boar, dyJyreixexey daxlw, that is, Compa- 
rableto a man incourage and firength, Yer I wot well, whenthey would ſpeak exceſſively in com- 
pariſon, their manner is, to call menthat are ſwift in running, -9oſwiwes, that 1s, light foored like the 


wind; and thoſe who be fair and beautifu), 34046 thatis, angelical, or toſee to, like unto anger: 
an 
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venſo, they compare and reſemble braye warriours in the highelt degree, unto beaſts, who ; 

youre much > 1-58 excallens then men: the reaſon is this, for that choler and heat of Come ns 
(as ir were) the ſteel, the file, yea, the yery W erftone that giveth theedg unto fortitude ; and this 
do brute beaſts bring with them pure and {imple unto fight ; whereas in you, it beipg alway min. 
gled and tempered with ſomediſcourſe of reaſon, as it wine were delayed with a lictle Water, it is 
gone and to eek in the greatelt dangers and faileth ar the very point of 44 CHIP whenit is 
moſt tobe uſed, And ſome of you are of opinion, and (tick not to lay, thatin batrel and Gght chere 
is no need atall of anger, but that layerh at:de all choler, we are to employ ſober and ſtayed reaſon; 
wherein they ſpeaknor amiſle, and I hold well with them, whenthe queſtion is of detence only, 
and the ſecuring of amans own lite : bur ſurely, if the caſe beſo, that we are to offend, to annoy and 
defeat our enemy, they talk moſtſhametully, Is 1t not avery abſurd thing, that ye ſhould reprove 
and blame nature, forthat ſhe hath norſer unto your bodies any ſtings or pricks, nor given you 
tusks andteerh to revenge your ſelves with, nor yet armed you with hooked claws and tallons to 
offend your enemies ; and in the mean while your ownſelves take, ſpoile, and bereavethe (oule of 
that natural weapon which is inbred with _ Ms leaſtwiſe cut the lame ſhort and ditable ic ? 

Y EF, 

What Gr | you ſeem (as faras I gueſs) to have been heretofore ſome witty and great Ora- 
tor ; who now grunting out of your (ie of frank, have ſo pithily arguedthe cale, and diſconrſed 
of the matter in hand: but why haveyou not 1n mY ſametraindiſputed likewiſe of temperance ? 

Gryllus, 

Becauſe, forſooth, 1 thought that you mo 6ſt have refuted that which bath already been 
ſpoken 3 bur I ſee well youdelre ro hear me ipeak of temperance, becauſe you are the husband of 
a moſt chaſte wife, and you think beſides, that your ſelte have ſhewed good proote of your owne 
continency, in that you have reje&ed thelove and wanton company of Circe ; but even herein 
are not more perfect, Imean incontinence, then any one beaſt, tor even they aliolult nor at all to 
company or engender with thoſe that are of more excellent kinde then their owne, buc rake their 
pleaſure with thoſe, and make love to ſuch as be of the ſame ſort, and therefore no mar- 
vel, that as the Mendefian buck-goat in Egypt, when he was ſhut up with many fair and beauriful 
women, never forall that made to any of them, bur abhorred to meddle with them; whereas he was 
raging wood in heat of Juſt after the Does or female Goars ; So you, taking delight in your ordinary 

love, have no deſirear all, being a man, toſleep or deal carnally with an unmortal goddeſle: And 

as forthe chaſtity and continence of your own Lady Penelope, 1 tell you there be ren thouſand 

Crowes in the world, thar after their manner, caing and crookipg as they do, will make a meere 

' mock of it, and ſhew that it is no ſuch marter to be accounted of ; for there is not one of them, 

bur if the male or cock chance to die, remaineth a widow without ſeeking after a mate, nor for a 

little while, bur even for the ſpace of nine ages and lives of a man ; ſo that igthis reipect, yourfair 

Penelope cometh behind the pooreſt Crow or Raven thar is,and delerverh nor the ninth parc of her 

' honorfor chaſtity :, Bur ſeeing youare aware that Iam ſo eloquent an Orator, Icare not much if1 

obſerre a methodical order in this diſcourſe of mine, and like a Clerk indeed, begin fir with the 

definition of temperance, and thenproceedro the divihon of appetites and luſts, according totheir 

ſeveral diſtin& kindsright forma!ly, Temperance theretore 1s a certain reſtraint, abridgement, or 

reeularity of luſts , anddefires, a reſtraint Iiay, andabating of tuch as are forraign, (range, and 

ſuperfluous, to wit, unneceflary, and a regularity which by election and choiſe of time and tem- 

ature of a meane, doth moderate thoſe that be natural and neceſſary ; for you ſce that in luſts 

and deſires, there be infinite differences : As for example, the appetite to drink, befides that it is 

natural, is allo neceſſary ; But the luſt ofthefleſh, or concupilcence, although narure hath given the 

beginning thereof; yer ſo it is, that we may live commodiouſly without it;to as wellic may be cal- 

led natural, but inno wiſe neceflary, Now there is apother ſort of deſires, that beneither natural 

nor neceſſary, bur accidental, and infuſed from without by a vain opinion, and upon ignorance of 

of that which i; goodzand there be ſnch a number of them,thar they go very neer to chaſe away and 

cbroſt outall your natural appetites,much like as when the aliens and rangers that ſwarm in a City, 

drire out and expel the natural inhabicants: whereas brure beaſts give noencrance nor any commu- 
nicationand fellowſhip to forraign affeRions tor to ſertle in their ſouls, bur in their wholelife, and 

all cheir ations befar remore from vain-glory, ſelf-conceir, and fond opinions, as if they abode 
within the mediterranean parts,diſtantfrom the ſea: True it is that intheir port and carriage, they 
be not ſo eleganryſo fine and curious as men: howbeirt otherwiſe,for temperance and g00d govern- 
ment of their affeAions, which be not many in number, eicher domeſtical, or range and forraign, 
they are more preciſeand wonderful exaCtin the obſerving ofchem then they; for the proof 8c truth 
hereof, the time was once, when I my ſelfno leſs doared and was beſotted upon gold then you are 
now,thipkivg verily that there was no good nor poſſeſſion in the world comparable to it ; 1 was in 
love alſo of ilver and ivory, and he that had moſt ſtore hereof,me thoughts was aright happy man, 
and moſt highly in grace and tavour with the gods, whether he were Phrygian or Carian 1tskilled 
not, more baſe minded then Dolon, or infortunate otherwilethen Priamms ; infomuch as beine lin- 
ked faſt and tied to theſe deſires, Ireaped and received no pleaſurenor any contentment ar all from 
all other bleſſings; for notwithſtarding I was ſufhiciencly furniſhed with chem, yer Itookmy felt 
left needy and defiituce of thoſe which I accounted the greatelt ; and therefore I well — , 


when 
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n IGaw you upon a time {ately arrayed, with a rich robe in Candie, I wiſhed not to have 
— ano bur your Lcautiful caflock ſo daintily and finely wrought, your mantel] Goof 
purple, ſo delicate and ſofr, the beaury whereot I beheld with ſuch admication, that I was exenra» 

vidhed and tranſported with the fight thereof, asfor the button or claſp, all of pure gold, belonging 
chereto, it had in it a ſingularity by ir ſelfe, andan excellent workman he was nodoubc, who cook 
delight in the turving and graving thereof ; and verily for mine own part, I followed afteryou fot 
roſce it, asifI had been enchanted or bewitched : as women that be amorous of cheix Lovers: 
But now being delivered [rom theſe vain and fooliſh opinions,and hav ing my brain purged from ſuch 
fancaftical conceits, I paſſe over gold and ilver, and make nomore account of them, then I doe of 
other ordin2ry ones ; your goodly habiliments, your fine embroidered garments of needle work 
and tapiftry, 1 ſer ſo light by, that 1 make morereckoning I afſureyou, of a good deep puddle of 
ſoit mire and dirt to walter and wallow in at mine eaſe, and for io fleep whenmy belly is full, then 
of them: neither is there any of thele apperites comming from withour, that hath place it our 
ſoul, but our life forthe molt part wepaile indefires and pleatures neceſſary ; andeyenthoſe which 
are mecr natural only, and not altogether ſo neceſſary, weuſe them peicher diſorderly, nor yerun» 
meaſurably: And ot chem ler us firtt diſcourſe : Astor that familiar pleaſure which proceedeth from 
ſweet odours, and iuch things, as by their ſent doe affe& the ſmelling , over and belides the fim- 
pledelight that it yeeldeth, which colterh naught, ic bringeth therewith a certaine profit and 
commodity, for to diſ.ern nouriſhment, and make choice of food ; for the tongue is named, as 
it 1s cad, the judge of ſweet, of ſharp, eager and ſowre ſapours, namely, when as the juyces 
of thoſe things which are taſted, come to be mingled and con: orporate with the diſcrerive facul- 
ty, and not before: Bur our lenle of ime.ling, betore we once talie thoſe juyces orſapours, j 
ech of the force and quality ofevery thing, yea,and ſenterh them much more exquiſrely then alt 
the taſters that give eflay betore Kings and Princes z As tor that which is familiar and agreeable un- 
to us, itreceivert-1mwardly, bur whatſoever 1s (trange and offenſive; it rejeRech and ſendeth 
forth, neither will it ſaffer the tame once to rouch us, or co offend our taſte; but it bewrayeth, 
accuſeth, and condemneth the eviland noiſome quality thereof, before it doth us any harm, and 
otherwile it troublerh us not atall, asic doth you, whomit forceth ro mix and compound roge- 
ther for perfumes, cinnamon,nard, ſpike, lavender, and camomill, malabathum, and the a:omarical 
calamus, ox cane of 4r1bia, medling and incorporating one within another, by the exquiſite skill 
and cunning of the Apothecary and Periumer, forcing drugs and ſpices of divers natures to be blen- 
ded and confeRed together, and buying for great ſummes of money one pleaſure, which ys noc 
beſeeming men, bur rather fic for fine wenches and dainty damoſels, and nothing at all profitable : 
And yer being thus corrupt as it is, it marreth not only all women, bur alſo the mokt part of you 
thatare men, inſomuch as you will not otherwhiles lie with your owneſpouſed wixes,unlefle chey 
be pertumed and beſmeared all over with ſweet oyls and oyntmenxs, or elſe beftrewed with odori- 
ferous powders, when they come to company with you : Whereas corerariwiſe among us, the 
Sow allureth the Boar, the Doe or ſhe Goat draweth unto herthe Buck, and-other Females rhe 
Males of their kind, by their own ſent and ſ{mell,cafting from cher the pure and nearſavour of the 
meddows, and the verdure of the fields, and fo comming together as in marriage for generation, 
with a kind of mucual love and reciprocal pleaſure; neither do the; Females hold off and make ic 
dainty, diſguiling and covering (as it were) their own luſt'as harlots do, with looking tirange and 
coyat the matter, pretending colourable excuſes, or making ſemblance of refuſal; and all roen- 
chant, entiſe, and draw onthe rather ; nor che Males when they come unto chem; being pricked 
with thefurious inſtin& of lult to generation, do-buy either for money, or for great pain andrra- 
vel, of forlong (ubjeRion and ſervitude, the at ot generation; bur they -perfotm the fare un- 
fe nedly, and withour deceit in due time and Teaion, without any coſt, when as nature in the 
ſprirgtirrech up and provoketh the generative concupiſcence of all living Creatures; even as ir 
pucreth forth the buds and ſprouts of plants, and anon delayerh as it were and quencheth the ſame; 
top neither the female atrer ſheis once iped and hath conceived, feekerh afrex; the miate;” nor che 
male wooeth her any more, nor followeth after her; of ſo little regard: ahd ſmal price is this pleaſare 
among us ; but nature is all inall, ard nothing do we againſt it : Hereof alſo iris, that there harh 
not beenknown unto this day, any luſtſo tar to tranſport brute beaſts; as that males ſhould :joyn 
in;thisa& with males, or females with females ; whereas among you, there be many ſuch examples, 
even of ſuch as otherwiſe were accounted great and worthy perſonages, for I lerthoſepaſſe who 
were of no worth or noteto ſpeak of: Even Agamemmen wene through all Beatiz,: chafing and 
hunting after * 4rgynmm, who fled(ecretly from him ; mean while he pretended colaurable, /yer 
falſe excuſes of his abode there, to wit, the ſea, and the winds, and afterwards thisfair and goodly 
Knight, bathed himfelte gently in chepool of Copars, as it were there roquenchthe hearof his love, 
and to deliver himſeife from this furious lutt, Semblably Hercales purſuing after a young beardlefſſe 
Ganymde whom he loved, was left behind the other Gallants and brave Knights that encerpriſed 
the-voyage for the golden fleece, andſo not embarking with them, betrayed the Fleet,: Likewiſe 
upona ſanchion otthe lower or vanlkedroofe of 4 pollos Temple, ſurnamed Proixe, there was one 
of:you, who ſecretly wrote this Inſcription 3 Achilles the tair 3 even after that Achilles himſelfe 
had begotten a ſon; andI hearſay, that theſe letters remain chere to be ſeentevewat thisday : 
Now lt itchance that adunghil Cock ttead another Cock, whenthere is no Hen at hand; = is 
; urng 
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burnt quick, for that ſome Wizzard, Soothlayer, or Interpreter cf ſuch firange prodigies, will 
pronounce that it is ominous, and preſagerh ſome evil luck : Thus you ſee, how men themſelyes 
areforced to confeſle, that beaſts are more continent then they, and that to latisfie and fulki] their 
luſts, they never violate norabuſe nature; whereas inyou it 1s otherwiſe: for nature (albeit ſhee 
have the help and aid ofthe law) is not able to keep your incemperance within the limits and 
bounds of reaſon 3 bur likeunto a violent Aream which runneth forcibly, oftentimes, and in many 
places it worketh outrage, cauſing great diſorder, ſcandaland conſuhion againſt nature, in this Poine 
of carna}loveand fleſhly luſt : for therehave been men who attempred to meddle and deale with 
ſhee Goats, with Sows and Mares: as alſo women who have beenas wood, and raging mad after 
certain beaſts of themale kind : and verily, of ſuch copulations as theſe, are come your Minortaures 
and Xgipanes; yea, and as I verily think, thoſe Sphinxes and Centaures intime patt, have been bred 
the ſamemeans, True it is (Iconfefſe) that otherwhiles, upon neceſhty and extream famine, a 
dog hath been known to have devoured a man or a woman, yea, and {ome fowle hath rafted of their 
fleſh, and begun to eatirt; bur there was neverfound yet any brute beaſt ro have luſted after man 
or woman, to engender with them ; whereas men both in this Juſt andin many other pleaſures; 
have ofremtimes perpetrated outrage upon beaſts, Now it they be ſounbridled, ſodiſordinate and 
incontinent intheſe appetites, much more difſolute they are known to be then beaſts in other de. 
fires and luſts that be neceſſary, to wit, in mears and drinks, whereof we never take pleaſure, bur 
itis with ſomeprofit, bur you that ſeek after the tickling pleaſure and delight indrinking and eati 
rather thenthe needful nouriſhment ro content and ſatishe nature, are afterwards well puniſhed 
for it by many grievous and long maladies, which proceed all from one ſonrce, ro wit, ſurfeit and 
 repletion, namely, when youttuff and fill your bodies with all ſorts offlatulent humours and ven- 
'rokties, which hardly are purged and excluded forth : for fitft and formoſt, each ſort of beafts hatha 
ſeveralfood and peculiar kind of nouriſhment ; ſome feed vpon grafle, others upon roots, and ſome 
there be again which live by fruits: as for choſe that devour fleſh, they never touch any other kind 
of paſture, neither come they to take fromthe weaker and more feeble kind, their propet nour- 
cure, bur ſuffer them to graze and feed'quietly, Thus we ſee that the Lyon permirterh the Stag and 
Hindrto graze; andthe Wolſe likewiſe the Sheep, according to natures ordinance and appoirt- 
ment: but man (being through hisdi:ordinate appetite of pleaſures, and by his gluttony. provoked 
to all things, taſting and afſaying whatſoever he can meet with or hear of, as knowing indeed no 
proper and natural food of his own)is of all creatures living, he alone that eateth and devourethall 
things 3 for firſt, he feedeth upon fleſh, without any need or neceſſity enforcing him thereto, cofi- 
fdering that he may alwaysgathet preſſe,cur and reapfrom plants, vines and ſeeds,all ſort of fruits, 
one after another in dile and convemient ſeaſons, nnti] he be weary again, for the great quantity 
thereof; andyerfor to content his delicatetooth; and upon a loathſome tulneſſe of neceſſary ſnſte- 
pance, he ſeeketh after other viftuals, neither needful nor meet tor him , nor yet pure and clean, 
in killing living creatures, muchmorecruelly then thoſe ſavage beaſts that hive of ravin : forblbod 
and carnage of murderedcarcafles is the proper and familiar food for a Kire, a Wolfe,or a Dragon ; 
bur unto man it ſerveth in fiead of his dainty diſh: and more then fo, man in the uſe of all ſortsof 
beaſts, doth nor like orthercreatures that live of prey, which abſtain from the moſt part, and warte 
with ſome {mal! number, even for very necefity of food 3 for there 1s neither fowle flying in theair, 
nor (in-manner) any fiſh ſwimming in the ſea, nor(to ſpeak in one word) any beaſt feeding uporithe 
face of theearthythar can eſcape thoſe tables of yours, which you call gentle, kind and hoſpital, 
Bur you will ſay;thart all this ſtandeth in Read of fance to ſeaſon your food ; be it ſo: why then'doe 
you kilithe ſame for that purpoſe, and for tofurniſh thoſe your mild and courteous tables? © 
| * Bur the wiſdom of beaſts, far different ; forir giveth place tono art whatſoever, that is vaine 

and needleſſe ; and as for thoſe that be neceſſary, it entertaineth them nor as coming from others, 
nor as taught by mercenary maſters for hire ahd' money ; neitheris it required, that it ſhould have 
any exercileto glue (as it were, and join after ſlender manner) each rule, principle and propoſitioh, 
one.to another ; bur all at once of it ſelfe, it yeeldeththem as native and inbred therewith, Wee 
hear ſay, that all the Egyprians be Phyſicians ; bur ſurelyevery beaſt hath inir ſelfe nor only the arc 
and skill rocure and heale it ſelfe when it is fick, but alſo is ſufficiently inftru&ed how to feed and' 
nouriſh it-ſelfe, how to uſe her own firength, how to fight, how to hunt, how to ſtand at defence, 
yeazand in very muſick they areskilful, each oneinthar meaſure as is requiſire and befitting rheown 
nature :for of whom have we learned, firdivg our ſelves ill at eaſe, togo into the rivers for toſeek 
for Crabs and Crawfiſhes'? who hath tavght the Tortoiſes, when they have eaten a Viper, toſeck 
2out the herb Orgay for to feedupon ? who hath ſhewed unto the Goats of Candie, when they bee 
ſhot into the body with arrows, to find out the herb Diff amnas, for to feed on it, and thereby to 
cauſe the arrow head to comeforth and fall from them ? For if you ſay (as therruth is) rhat nature 
isthe ſchool- Miftrefle, teaching them all this, you refer and reduce the wiſedom and intelligence 
of dumb beaſts-unto the ſageſt and moſt perfeR cauſe or principle that is ; which if you think you 
= noticall reaſon, nor prudence, ye ought then to ſeek ont ſome other name for it, that is better 
and morehonourable : anditoſay atruth, by effects ſhee ſheweth her puifſance tobe greater and 
moreadmirable, as being neither ignorant nor ilEravghr, but having learned rather of it ſelte, 'not 
by-imbecillity and feeblenefle of nature, bur contrariwiſe,: throvgh the force and perſe&ion otne- 
tural vercue, lerting go, and nothing at allefteeming that beggerly prudence which is gotren __ 
* ot 
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gotten from other by way of apprentiflage, Nevertheleſs, all thoſe things which men either for 
delicacy OF in mirth and paſtime, do prelent unto them for co learve and to exerciſe their conceit 
and wit withallhowſoever they be againſt chenacurall inclinationof the bodies:yer ſuch is their ca- 
acity andthe excellency otrheir ſpirit,thar they will reach thereto and compaſs the ſame through- 
ly Iſay nothing how whelps follow and trace beaſts by the foot, or how colts practile roſet their 
(fer forward 1D their pace by meaſures: but how crowes and ravens will talke and prattle , how 
doos will leap and dance upon wheeles as they turne round about: alſo hories and oxen we 
{ee in the theaters, how they being taughtto couch and to ly down, to dance, to ſtand upright 
on their hinder feet , 10 wonderfully, that men themſelves have enough to doe to performe the 
like dangerous geſtures, and yet this they do after they have once learned ic from others, yea, 
and remember the feat thereot, only for a proot, ifthere were nothing elle, that docible they be 
and aptto learne whatſoever a man would have them , {nce thatall this ſerverh for nothing elſe 
inthe whole world, Now if you be hard of beliefe, and will not be perſwaded that we learne 
che arts, I will lay more than ſo; namely,'that we can teach the ſame : forthe © d rowen Par- 
rridges reach their yourg ones how to run away from before the fowler, and to eſcape by lying 
upon their backs, and holding up with their fore feet a clod of earth ro hide themſelves under 
ic; andiee we not dayly uponthe tops of our houſes, how the old Rorks Rtanding by their licrle 
ones, traine and teach rhem howto fly ; {emblably the nightingals inftcuR their yourg birds in 
ſong , inſomuch as thoſe which be taken unfledge our of the neſt , and are nouriſhed by mans 
hand, neverafrerwards ſing ſo well, becauſe they be had away before their time from ſchoole,and 
want their maſter of muhck, For mine own part, after that I was entered into this body 1 mar- 
" velled much at thoſe reaſons and diſcourſes of ſophiſters, who mainteined and peſwadedme be- 
fore time, that all living creatures beſides _ — withoutreaſon and underitanding, . 
| 1ſes, 
You ate indeed Grjl{us much changed, and you can ſhew untous by ſound demonſtrations, that 
n ſheep 1s realonable, and an afle hath wit, can you nor ? 
Gryllus, 

Yes iwis, good K/yſſes, for even by theſe very arguments, a man may principally colle& and 
oather, that the nature of the bealls 1s not alcogerher void of the ule of reaſon and intelligence : 
Like as therefore among trees, there is not one more (leſs deſticure of ſoul,or Imean that which 
is ſenitive) than another, bur they be all nmr bm equally void thereof, and not one of 
them is one jot endued therewith; evenſo in ſenlble caſts, there would not be one found more 
flow and unaptto learne things of wit and underitanding than another, if they were not all par- 
takers of reaſon and intelligence, although ſome have rhe ſame in more or leſs meafnre than others; 
and (ay there be ſome very blockiſh and wm—— mak conceit, conſider withall, how the wily 
fleights & crafcy conceirs of others may be pur in pon 9 the ſame, namely,when you ſha 
compare the fox, and woolfe,or the bees withthe ſheep and the aſſe;ir is all oneas if you ſhould ſer 
Poly hemus tO your ſelfe ; or that Homer of Cormth to your orandtather Amolycys; And yet I 
think verily,chat there is nor ſo greatdifference and diſtance berween beaſt and beaſt,asthere be ods 
in the matter of wildome, diſcourſe of reaſon, and ule of memory between man and man. 


Ky ſes 
Bur take heed of one thing Gry/lus, that it A not a ſtrange and abſurd poſition, ſounding of 
no probability atall , to attribute any uſe of reaſon unto thoſe who have noſence or knowledge ar 
all of God, | d 
Gryllas, 
What {ly ſſes, ſhall we not ſay that you being excellent as you ate , were deſcended from the 
race of Siſyphus, &c? 


mn 


Whether it be lawful} to eat fleſb or no. 
The former Oration or Treatiſe. 
The Summary. 


| Srngrs was highly eftcemed in times paſs among Greeks and Romans, and therefore 
their children were trained and framed betimes in the ſchooles to diſcourſe well, in good tearmes, 
and proper phraſes, yea, and with pregnant and ſound reaſons of divers matters; tothe end that when 
they were come to more years, they might make proof of their ſufficiency in courts and publiks aſſemblies 
of Cities, ws conſultations and familiar Lav hes 4s it appeareth very plainly by the hiſtories 
of all ages. Now after that young children had learned of their ſchoole-maſters the rules and precepts nane- 
ed Progymnaſmara, or the firſt exerciſes, they were brought into the auditory of ſome great # ck or in 
in Rhetorick 3 where there were propoſed unto them certaine themes , gathered ont of pacts, hiſtorians, - 
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Of eating Fleſh. 
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philoſophers, uponwhich they exerciſed thair ſtile to write pro and contra, in the defence or confutation 
of this or that , opinion, according to the meaſure of their ſpirit and caparitte, more or leſs : Thoſe who 
were more forward,and farther proceededthan the reſt, conn'd by heart that which they hid penri'4, aud 
pronounced the ſame afterward in the preſence of thoſe that came to hear them: Some of them wo were 


grown Fo agreat meaſure of knon ledge, andas it were in the higheſt forme of ſuch exerciſes, were won 


10 ftnd forth and anſwer al queſtions propounded, diſputing and aiſcoufiſing in praiſe or diſpraiſe of one 
and the ſame thing, as Gorgias, Carneades, and an infinite number of others, are able to m4 he good and 
wverifie,'l his manner of exerciſe, named declan ations,was prott iſed in Plutarch's time, as may be collefied 
ont of divers places of his works : and:as theſe two treati|es immediatly following, do ſufficient bs = 
the which are maimed and imper fett at the very beginning, in the mids twoardthe end eſpecially the ſer 
cond: for it may be eaſily ſeenthat they are fragments of certaine declamations which he writ for his own 
exerciſe when he was a young man. Now albeit they be ſo corrupt and defettive in manner allthorowom, 
yet the remnant which is left unto us, doth ſufficiently diſcover the honeſt occupation and imployment of 
learned men in thoſe dayes;, andthe carefall induſtrie that they had to examine and diſcuſs all things 
thorowly, to the end that by a diligent conference thereof, the truth might the better appear and be knows, 
And if otherwhiles they mainteined certain paradoxes and ſtrange opmions, it was not upon any croſſe and 
litigious ſpirit to defend obſtinatly all that came intotheir fantaſtical brain, but for to augment and m- 
creaſe in themſelves an earneſt deſire to apprehend and underſtand things better, And howſyever our ay- 
thor ſeemeth to be of mind for to defend the opinion of Pythagoras.as towcbing the rranſmigration of ſouls, 
and the prohibitionto eat fleſh 3 yer by other treatiſes written with more deliberate, mature and taid 
judgement, he giveth us to underſtand, that he is of a contrary opinion 3 but his principal ſcopethat he 
ſhooteth at ſeemeth to Le a cutting off and abridging of the great exceſſe and ſuperfluitie in purveying.,buy- - 
mg, and ſpending of viands, which in histime began te grow out of all meaſure 3 a diſorder and enormi- 
ty which afterwardsincreaſed much more, For to gain end compaſs this pointy he would ſcem to porſwade 
men tothe opinion of Pythagoras, which mightily cutteth the wings « f all riot and waſtfull diſſolution, 
Moreover, this onght not to be taken ſo, as if it favoured and ſeconded the errour of certain fantaſticall 
perſonswho have condemned the uſe of Gods good creatures: for inthe ſchool of Chriſt we are taught good 
leſſons, which refute ſufficiently the dreames of the Pyt hagoreans,andreſolve aſſuredly the good conſcience 
of all thoſe that make we of all crcatures(meet for the ſuſtentation of t his life)ſoberly & with thankggiving, 
as knowing them to be good, and their uſe clean and pure nnto thoſe whom the ſpirit of regeneration hath 
ſanftified, for to make them partakers of that realme which is not ſhut up and incloſed in meats and 
drinks, As touching thw«|preſent tratt for the maintenance of Pythagoras his paradox, he alledreth five 
reaſons: towit, That the eating of fleſh, is ateſttmonie aud ſigne of inhumanitie; That we ought to for- 
beare it, conſidering we are not driven upon neceſſitic to feed therewpon ; T hat it is an unnaturall thing ; 
That it hurtcth ſoul and body: and for a 40A) 6a 3. Thas wen will never carry themſelves audevy: 
verſe modeſtly.together, if they learn not firſt to be pitif ull and kjnde even to the very dumb beaſts, 
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Ut you demand of me,for what cauſe Pythagoras abſicined from eating fleſh ? And I again do 
marvell, what affection, what manner of courage, or what motive or reaſon had that man, 
who firſt approached with his mouth unto aflaine creature,who durſt with his lips once touch 
the fleſh of abeaft either killed or dead ; or how he could -finde in his hearr ro be ſcrved at his 
table with the dead bodies, and as a man may ſay, very idols, to make his food and nouriſhment 
of thoſe parts and members which a little beforedid biear, low, bellow, walke and fee, How 
could his eyes endure to behold ſuch murder and flavghter, whiles the poore beaits wereeither 
Ricked or had the throats cut,were flayed and diſmembred? how could his noſe abide the {mel| 
and ſentthat came from them ? -how cameir rhat hisraft was not cleane marred and overthrowen- 
with horrour, when he came to handle thoſeuncouth ſores and ulcers, ot receive the bloud and 
humours, iſſuing our of the deadly wounds, | 
The :h:ins now flaicd, upon the ground did ſpranle, * 
The fleſh on ſpits did bellow ftill and low : 
Roaſt, ſod and raw, did cry aſwell. as craule, 
And yielda woice of living oxe or cow. 
But this, you will ſay, is a loud lie, and a meer poericall fKion; howbeit, this was certeinlya 
range and monſtrous ſypper,that any man ſhonld hunger afcer thoſe beaſts, and defire to eat them? 
whiles they fill keepe a.owing 3 to preſcribe alſo, and reach men how they ſhould feed of thofe 
creatures which live andcrieftill ; ro_ordeine likewiſe, how they onght to'be dreſſed, boiled, 
or roafled; ahd ſerved upon the board. 
\Bur he who firt' inveured* thele monſtrofities, ought to be inquired after, and nor he who laſt 
gaveover & rejected the ſame.” Or aman may well fay,that thoſe who ar thefirſt beganto ear fleſh, 


had all juſt cauſes fo ro-do, in regard of their want and neceſſtie: tor ſurely, itwas nor by _ ot 
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diſordinate and enormous appetite which they uled a long time, nor upon plenty and abundance 
of neceſſary things, that they grew to this inſolency, to ſecke after tirange pleaſures, and thoſe 
Contrary © DAarure, Bur verily, if they could recover their ſenſes and ſpeech again, they might well 
ſay now, O how happy and well beloved of the gods areyou, who live intheſe dayes !in what a 
world and age are you born ! what affluence of all forrs of 20d things do you enjoy! what harveſts, 
what ſtore ot fruits yeelderh theearth unto you!how commodious are the vintages!and what riches 
do the fie!ds bring unto you ! what a number of trees and plants do turniſk you with delights and 
leaſures. which you may gather and receive,when you think good! you may live (if you lit)in 
all manner of delicacy,without once fouling your hands for the matter;whereas our hap was to be 
born in the hardeit time and molt terrible age ofthe world, when as wecould nor chooſe bur in- 
cur by reaſon of the new creation of al: things )a grear want and freight indigence of many neceſſa- 
ries:the face of the heaven and skie was (till covered with the aire;the ſtars were dusked with rrou- 
bled and inſtable humors, together with tire and rempetiuous winds: the Sun was not yer ſerled 
and eſtabliſhed, having a conliant and certainerace to hoid his courte in, 
From Eaſt toWeſt, to make both even and morne 
Diſtinft, nor ty reurne from Tropiques twain 3 
The ſeaſons chang'd from thoſe that were beforne, 
? Bedight with leaves, with flowers, with fruits and grame, 
The earch ſuffered wrong by the inordinate Rreames and inundations of rivers, which had neither 
certain chanels nor banks : much of itlay waſt and detormed, with longhs,mariſhes, and deepe. 
» boggs; much alſo remained ſavage, being over-ſpred with wild woods and fruitiels forrefts, it 
brought torth no fruits ripe and pleaſant ; neither werethere any tools ahd infiruments belonging 
to any art; nor ſo much as any invention of a witty head, Hunger never gave us eaſe or time of re- 
pole ; neither was there any expectation or walting for the yeerely ſeaſons of (eednels, for there was 
no ſowing at ali, No marvell theretore, if wedid eat the fleſh of beaſts and living creatures even 
contrary to nature, contidering that then the very moſs and bark of trees ſervedior food; and well * gxivnot 
was he who couid findeany greengraſs or quickcoich,orſo much as the root of the herb, Phleos: gauis, 
bur whenſoevermen could meet with acorns and maſt toaſt and feed upon.they would dance and which 
hop for joy abour an oak or beech tree; & intheir ruſticall ſongs call the earth their bounrifull mo- et 
cher & their kind purſe:and ſuch a day as that onely,they accounted feſtiyall:alltheir life befides was fy, the roor 
fu] of vexation, ſorrow and heavineſs, Bur now, what rage, what fury and madneſs incirerth you to -—— ———_a 
commit wch murders and carnage , ſeeing you have ſuck ſtore and plenty of allthings neceſſary for Theo: 
your lite ? why belie you the earth, and molt unthanktully diſhonour her, as if ſhe could nor ſuſtein —— ; 
and nouriſh you ? why doe you vio.ate the divine power of Ceres the inventreſs of ſacred lawes,and kerbe grow- 
ſhame ſweet and gracious Ba-chs,as if theſe two deities gave _ not ſufficient whereupon you «ly —_ 
might live ? what ! are you nor abaſhedro mingle ar your tables pleaſanc fruirs with bloudy murder ? lake Orcho- 
Youcall lions and libards ſavage beaſts ; mean while your ſelves are teined with blondſhed, giving paocia, and 
no placeto them incrveltygforwhere as they dg worry & kill other bealts,ir is for very neceſſicy and «berefore 
need of food ; but y ou do ir for dainty fare;tor when we have{laineither lions or wolves in detence Ynowne to 
of our elves we cat them not but ler them lie: But chey be che innocent. the harmleſs,the gentle and Plurarch. T 
. b : 4 : ; - . e it ro be 
-tame creatures,w hich have neither reerh to bite, nor prick to ſing withall, which we take and kill, x<4.maceor 
alrhough nature.ſeemeth to have created them,onely tor beauty and delight: | Much like as ifa man Cars-caile. 
ſecing N+lus 01er-flowing his banks,and filling all the countrey abour with runnipg water, which is 
generative& truittuil,yould not praiſe with admirationthe property of that river,caufing to ſpring * tte noe 
and grow ſo many fair and goodlyfruits, and theſame ſo neceflary for mans life ; bur it he chance es 
to eipy a crocodill ſivimming, or an aſpick creeping and gliding down, or ſome venemous flie, within theſe 
hurrfull and noiſome beaits all, blamerh the ſaid river upon that occaſion, and ſaith that they "=! 
be canſes ſufficient , thar of neceſſity he maſt complaine of the thing: Or verily, when one W__ 
ſeeing this land and chair pian country overſpred with good and beaurifull fruirs;charoed alſoand re- par mn 
pleniſhed with ear; of corn, ſhould perceive caſting hiseie over thoſe pleaſant corn fieldshereapd poſe there- 
there aneac of darnel.choke-ervil orſome ſuch unhappy weed among, ſhould thereupon forbeare R<##, in- 
ro reape and carry in the {aid corn.and torgoe the benefit of a plencifull harveſt. and finde fault chere- withour 
with : Semblably tanderh che caſe when one ſeeth the plea of an orator in any cauſe oraQtion,who p3m*. 
with a full and forcibie ftreame of eloquence, endeavourerh to fave his client our of the danger, of of fome »- 
death; or otherwiie toprove and verifie the charges and impurations of cercainecrimes 3 this 0= *< books, 
ration ( I ſay) or eloquent ipeech of his. running not fimply and nakedly-bue carrying with it many 
and (\undry aftections of all torts. which he imprinteth in the minds and hearts of the hearers or 
judges, which being many alſo, andrhoſe divers and different,he is to turn, to bend and change.or 
otherwiſe, todulce appeaſe anditay; if he I ſay ſhouid anon paſs over and not conlider the principal 
Hc,and main point of the cauſe, and bube him{elfe in gathering [ome by-ipeeches beſides the pur- 
poſe, or haply 'ome phraſes improper and imperrinent , which the oration of ſome advocate with 
the flowing covrie thereof hath carried down with it, lighting thereupon. and falling with the reſt 
of his ſpeech, [Bnt we are nothing moved either with the faire and beauritull colour,or the ſweer and 
tunable voice or the quickneſs and ſubtilty of ſpirit, or the near and clean life,or the vivacitie of wir 
and underſtanding of theſe poore lilly creatures;and tor alittle peece of fleſh we take away their life, 
We bereave them of the ſun and of lighr, curring ſhorr that race of life which nature had _— 
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and prefixed for them 3 and more than ſo,thoſe lamentable and trembling voices which thy urter 
for Lare,we ſuppoſe ro be intriculate or unhgnificant ſounds, and nothiog leſs than pitifull prayers, 
ſupplications; picaes and juſtifications of theſe poor innocent creatures, who 1n their language, e- 
very one of them cry inthis manner : If thou be forced upon neceſſity, 1 beſeech thee not tolave 
life : bur if diſordinate luſt moove thee thereto, ſpare me : in caſethou haſt a mind :mply to ear on 
my fleſh, kill me: bur it it be for that thou wouldeſt feed more delicatly, hold thy hard ard ]et 
me live, O monſtrous cruelty! Itis a horrible fighryto ſee the table of rich men onely ſtand ſerved 
and furniſhed with viands ſer out by cooks and victuallers that dreſs the fleſh of dead bodies; bur 
moſt horrible ir is to ſee the ſame caken up, for that the reliques and broken meats remaining, be 
far more than that which is eaten: To what purpoſe then were thole hlly beaſts ſlaine ? Now there 
be others, who making ſpare of the viand ſerved to the table, will in no hand thac they (houldbe 
cur or ſliced ; ſparing them when as they be nothing bur bare fleſh ; whereas they [pared them not 
whiles they were living beaſts : Bur foraſmnch as we have heard thatthe ſamemen hold and lay: 
That nature hath directed them to the eating fleſh 3 ic 1s plaine and evident, that this cannot ac- 
card with mans nature: And firlt and formolt this appeareth by the fabrick and compohtion of his 
body ; for it reſemblerh none of thoſe creatures whom nature hath made to feed on fleſh, conk- 
dering they have neither hooked bil, no hauk-pointed rallants,they have no ſharp and rough teeth, 
nor ſtomack ſo ſtrong, or ſo hot breath and ipirit, as to be able to conco& and dilgeſt the heayy 
maſſe of raw fleſh: And if there were naught elſe ro be alledged, nature her-ſelfe by the broad- 
neſle and united equalliry of our reeth,by our ſmall mouth, our loft rongue, che imbecillity of na- 
rurall hear, and (ſpirits ſerving tor concoction, ſhewerth ſufficiencly rhat ſhe approveth nor of mans 
uſage to eat fleſh, but difſavoreth and diſclaimerh the ſame ; And it you obſitnarely maintaine and 
defend, tharparnre bath made you for to eat ſuch viands ; then, that which you mind co eatfirſt, 
kill your ſelfe, ever your own {elte (1 ſay) withour uſing any blade, knite,bar, club, axe, or hatcher: 
Andeven as beares,hions,and woolves,ſlay a beat according as they mean toeat it ; even ſo kill thou 
a beefe, by the bir of thy teerh ; (lay me a ſwine with the help of thy mouth and jawes ; teatein 

ces alambe oranhare with thy nailes; and when thou halt ſo don, eat it up while it is alive, 
like 2s beaſts do ; bur if thou Raieit untill they bedead ere thou eat them, and atr abaſhed to chaſe 
with thy teeth the life thar preſently is in the fleſh which thou eateft ; why doſt chou againſt nature 
eatthat which had life ? and yet, when it is deprived of life, and fully dead, there is nomad hath 
the heart to eat the ſame as it 1s ; bur they cauſe 1t tobe boiled, and to be roſfted ; rhey alrer ir with 
fire, and many drugges and ſpices, changing. diſguiſing, and quenching (as it were) the horror of 
themurder, with a thouſand devices of ſeaſoning 3 to the end that rhe ſence of taſting being begui- 
Jed and deceived by a number of tweet ſauces and pleaſantconditure,might admit and receive that 
which it abhorrerh. and 15 contrary unto ir, Cerres it wasa prety conceit which was reported by a 
Laconian, who having bought in his Inneor hoſtelry,a little fiſh, gave it, as it ſhou'dſeem, to the 
Inkeeper for to be drefled ; bur when he called unto him for viniger,cheeſe,and oyle co do it with- 
all: If (quorh the Laconian) I had chat which tho demandeſt ot me, I would never have bought 
this fiſh, Bnt we contrariwile, for to pleaſe our delicate tooth;are ſo delighted in (laughter and car- 
nage.the fleſh we call our viand; and yet then we have need of other viandstor the very dreſſing of 
fleſh icſelte, mixing and adding thereto, oyle, wine, hony, the prickle or ſauce garam and 1ine- 
cer, embalming (as it were) and burying a dead corps with Syriack ſpices and Arabick ſauces, And 
verily, when our fleſh mears after this manner be mortified, made tender, and in ſome ſort pu- 
rrified, our natural heat hath much adoe to concoR the ſame, and being not able indeed to digeſt 
them perfeCtly,it ingendereth in us dangerous heavinels and crudiries aptto breed diſeaſes, D;ogenes 
upon a time was [o raſh, that he qdurit eat a polype orpourcuttle fiſh all raw, becauſe he would have 
taken away the ule and help of fre in dreffing ſuch meats: and there being certaine prieſts and many 
ther men ſtanding abour him, when he covered his head with his cloak, and purtt:e fleſh of the 
faid poulpe into his mouth, he ſaid unto them all ; For your lake it is that I hazard my ſelfe thus as 
I doe,and adventure this jeopardy, Now by Jupiter,this was a proper perill in deed, and a douty 
danger, wasit not?for this Philoſopher here expoſed nor himſelfe ro any perilous hazard,as Pelopides 
did, for recovery of the Thebans liberty;nor as Armedias and Ariſtogiton,for the freedome of A- 
zhens:who thus wreſtied with a raw poulpe fiſh in his Romack,and all to make the life of man more 
beaſtlike and ſavage, Well then, plaine it is that theeating of fleſh is nor onely unnaturall in regard of 
the body,bur alſo by replerion, fullneſs and ſatierie,ir maketh the ſoul{fat and grofle:for the drinking 
of wine and feeding upon fleſh meats ro thefull, howſoever it may ſeem rocauſethe body to be 
more able and ſtrong, yer ſurely the mind it doth enfeeble and weaken, And leſt I ſhould be 
chought a profeſſed enemie to thoſe who praftiſe the exerciſe of the body named Arhlericz, I 
will uſethe domeſticall examples of mine own countrey:for the inhabitants of Arrica do tearme 
us of Beotia, fat-backs, grofle and ſenſclefle ,yea, and blockiſh ſots, principally for our ranke and 
large feeding 3 like as one (aid : 

Of truth theſe men. in judgement mine, 
Be nothing els but franked ſwine, 

And as Menandey wrote in one place : 
With fat their cheeks be puft and ſwolne : 
See, ſee, their chaps how they be blone, 
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As alſo Pindarwss * 
$ They ply t heir jawes, they feed amaine J 


That even their cheeks do (pine againe, 
Bur according to He-ac!its, the dry ſoul ſeemerh ro be wileſt : tor know thus much moreover ; 
that empty tunnes, Pipes, orbarrels, relound when they be knocked upon; whereas if they be 
full, chey anſwer Not again tO the knocks or ({troaks given them : brafle pannes or Coppers which be 
thin and flender.render ſounds,and ring all abour untill ſuch time as one come and with his hand 
ſeem toftop and dulithe (troakthat otherwiſe went round about : The eye filled with iuperfluous 
humidity, becometh dim and dark, neither hath it thetullfrength ard power to performe his of- 
fice, When we behold the ſun through a moilt aire, anda number of thick miſts ,and grofſe nn- 
dicefted vapors, we ſee him not in his own nature pure, cleer, and bright ; bur as ic were in the 
bottom of a clond, all duskiſh,and caſting forth thick wandring and diſperſed beames: And even 
ſorhrough a body troubled with vapors, fall fed, overcharged with nutriments, ofunkind and 
firange viands, it cannot chute bur all che light and ſhining brightneſs of the ſoul which is nacurall, 
\houid becomedusked and troubled, having no radiant ſerled ſplendour, able to peirce throughly 
tothe ends and externiries of ſubrile and tine objeCts,hardly ro be'diſcerned,but theſame is wan - 
dering, unſteady, and diſperſed. ; | 
Bur (ercing all thele matters aſide, is it nor, think you,a right commendable thing to be acquain- 
red and accuttomed to humaniry? for who would evertinde in his heart to abule and wrong a man, 
who is affe&ionate, gentle, and milde, to the n_ bealts whichare ofa ſtrange kind from us; and 
* have no communication of reaſon with us? Three dayes agoe, I alledged and « iced io my dijpurati- 
bn a teſtimony of Yenocrare; to this purpoſe ; and namely: How the Athenians condemned him tc 
pay a round fine, who had flayeda quick Ram : And in verytruth, he that cormencerh and pur- 
reth to pain one that is living, is not in my concelt worſe than he that taketh the life away and kil- 
lech him : Howbeit, as far as I'can ſee, more ſenſe and feeling wehave of ſuch things as be unuſu- 
all and again{t cnſtome, than unnaturall and contrary unto kind : Bur thoſe reaſons which I then 
delivered, ſmell haply of ſome groſineſs, and were too trivial ; for I fear and am loath to touch 
and ſer abroch in theſe my diſcourſes, that great and high principle, that deep and myſticall cauſe 
of this our pohition: That we onghr not roeat fleſh; tor chat I ay the hidden ſecret and original 
thereof is ſoincredible to baſe and timorous perſons, as Platoſaith, and to ſuck as favour of no- 
thing bur of earthly & morrall matters;and herein 1 fare much likethe Pilor and maſter of the ſhip, 
who in a tempeſt is afraid to pur his ſhip to ſea; or unto a Poet, who dareth nor ſetup his fabrick 
or engin in the theater, all while the {tage or pageant is turned and carried round about: And yer 
peradventure it were not amiſle in this place to relound and pronounce aloud thoſe verſes of Ex- 
pedocler, * * *, For under covert tearmes he doth ailezorize and give us to underſtand ; that the 
iouls here, aretied and faftned co morrall bodies, by way of punithmenr, forthar they have been 
murderers. have eaten fleſh.devoured one another, and been ted by mutuall laughter and carnage: 
And yetthis ſeemerh to be an opinion more ancientthan Empedoctes : for thoſe fictions of Poers 
as touching the diſmembring of Bacchus.and the outragious attempts otthe Tyrancs againſt him, 
.and how they taſte of fleſh murdered, as alſo of their puniſhment and how they were ſmitcen 
with lightning, they be meere fables : the hidden methologie whereot, renderh to that renova- 
tion of birth or reſurceion : for ſurely that ;brutiſh and reaſonlefle partof our ſoul which is 
violent, diſordered, and nor divine, but diveliſh and dzmoniack, the auncient philoſophers called 
Tirans ; and this is that which is tormented, and ſuffererh judiciall puniſhment, 
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The Summary. 


My author purſuing in this ſecond T reatiſe his matter and propoſition,which he broched and began in 

the former declamation; and acknowledging how Tourmanaſe, gluttony, and evill cuſtome be 
dangerous comnſellers ; yet graunteth and agreeth in the end, that a man may eat fleſh, upon certaine 
conditions which he doth ſpecifie,condemning withall,the cruellexceſſe and riot of many in their fare, Afﬀ- 
ter this having ſhewed by the example of Lycurgus, that we ought to cut off the firſt occaſions of all ſuper- 
fluitres, he conferret h the opinions of Pythagoras and Empedocles , with thoſe of ot her philoſophers, 
and therewith ſetteth down his own conceit and advice, Afterwards when he had nm one word touched, 
from whence,a1d whereupon men become ſo bold and hardy to eat fleſh; he declareth a freſh and proveth, 
that this m 11ner of feedinr doth wonderfully prejadice both body and ſoul, Andin conclyfron,he cone 
futeth the Stoicks , oppoſite enemies to the doftrine of Pythagoras 3 leaving this refutation unperfett, 
were it that himſelfe never finiſhed it, or that the malice and iniquitie of the time hath deprived us 


thereof: Like a many other fragments miſſing in theſe words, 
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Eaſofth would, that weſhould be freſh diſpoſcd, and ready in will, in mind, and thought, 
co heare the diſcourſe againſt this muſty and unſavory cuſtome of eating fleſh:For hard ic Is, 
as Cato was wont to lay, to preach unto the beliyrhat hath no ears ; and beſides we 
have all drunk of the cup of cultome, reſembling that of Circe, which 
Com pounded is of dolors, griefes andpaines, 
Of ſorrowes, woes, and deceitfull traines, ; 
Neither is it any eafie matterfor them to calt up againethe hooke otthe appetite to eat fleſh, who 
have ſwallowed it down into their entrals, and are tranſported and full of the loye of pleaſures 
and delights: Bur well and happy it were forus, if, as the manneris of the Aegyptians, ſo ſoonas 
men are dead, to paunch them, and when their belly and bowelis betaken forth, to mangle, cur 
and lice the ſame againk theſun, and then to fling them awayzas being the caule of all finnes that 
they have committed: ſowe would firlt cut away trom ourſelves all our gourmandiſe,gluttony,and 
murdering of innocent creatures, that we might atterwatde lead the reſt ot our life pureand holy ; 
conlidering that itis not the belly ir ſelfe that by murder defilech us ; bur polluted ir is by ourin- 
remperance, But ſay, it is not in our power to efte thus much, or be it, that upon an inveterate 
cuſtome, we are aſhamed in this point ro be innocent and faultleſs ; yer ler us at leaftwiſe commir 
finnein meaſure, and tranigreſs with reaſon: Ler us I ſay ear fleſh, bur ſo, as we be driven therero 
for very hunger, and not drawn to it bya licorous tooth, to ſatisfie our neceſſitie, and not to feed 
our greedy and delicate humour:kill we a beaſt, howbeit wich ſome griefe of heart, with ſome com- 
miſeration and pitty zandnot ot a proud and inlolent ſpirit,ne yer of a murderous mind:as mendo 
now adayes, aiter many and divers ſorrs: For fome in killing of ſwine or porkets, thruſt them in 
with red-hor ſpits 3 ro the end that the bloud being ſhed and ms as it were by the tinQute 
of the firy iron, running through the body,might cauſethe fleſh forſooth to be more tender and de- 
licate: ye ſhall have others leap upon the udders and paps of the poore ſowes ready to farrow,and 
crample upon their bellies and rears with their fect, thartke bloud, che milk, and the congealed 
bag of the young piggs, knit within the dammes womb, being all jumbled, confuſed andblen- 
ded together,even amidde the paintull pangs of farrowing ( O Jupiter Pracularis )they might make 
(1 nes. 1 not els)a molt dainty diſh of mear,and devour the molt corrupt and putrified part of the 
poor beaſt: many there are who hare a device tofiitch and ſor up theeyes of cranes and twannes, 
and when they have ſo don, to meyy them up in a darke place, and ſo feed them, cromming them 
with firange compoſitions and palies made of dried tiggs ; bur wor you why ? becauſe theirfleſh 
ſhould be moredainty and pleaſant : whereby it appeareth evidently. that itis not for need of nou- 
riſhment,nor for want ard neceffity ; bur even for ſaciety; wantonneſs, ſumptuous curiofity,and ſu- 
perfluous excels, thar of horrible .injuſticeand wickedneſs, they make their pleaſure and delight : 
and like as the filthy lecherons perfon, whois unſatiable in che pleaſure of women, after he hath 
aflaied many, runnerh on headlong (till, roving and ranging every way, and yet his unbridled 
and untamed luſt is not yer ſatisfied, bur he falleth to perpetrate ſuch horrible villanies as are not 
onceto benamed ; even ſo intemperancein meats, when it hath paſſed once the bounds ot nature, 
and limits of neceſſity, proccederh to ontrage and cruelty, ſearching all means how to vary and 
change rhe diſordinare appetite ; for the organs and infiruments of our ſenles, by a fellow-feeling 
and contagion of maladies, are afte&ed one by another, yea, and run into Choke and fnne 
rogether, through intemperance, when they reſt not contented with the meaſure affigned them 
by nature : Thus the hearing veivg our of trame and lick, or not guided by reaſon, marreth mu- 
ſick, the feeling when 1it1s degenerate into an effeminare delicacy, ſeekerh filthily after wanton 
ricklings, rouchings,trictions and handling of wom en: the ſame vice of intemperance hath ravghr 
the eyeſight not to be contented with beholding morisks,pirrhick,or warlike dances.nor other lau- 
dable and decent geſtures, ne yer to lee and view faire pi&ures and goodly Rates, but ro efteem 
che dearh and murder of men, their mortall ivounds, bloudy fights, and deadly combats, ro bethe 
belt Fghrs and ſpe&tacles that can be deviſed, And hereupon it 1s, that upon ſuch exceſſive fareand 
ſuperfluiry at rhe table,there enſue ordinarily wanton loves 3 upon lechery and filthy venery, there 
followeth beaſtly ralk; cheſe baudy ballads and linking tales,be accompanied commonly with hide- 
ous fights,and monſtrous ſhewes : lalily,theſe horrible ipe&acles have atrending npon them,cruelty, 
and humane impaſſibilicy, even in the Caſes to very mankind, Hereuponit was that Lycurgus 
the divine law-giver. in thoſethree ordinances of his which he called Rhetre, commanded 
chat the doors, roufes and finials of houſes, ſhould be made with the ſaw and the ax onely, 
and no other inſtrument behdes there employed ; which he did nor, I aſſure you, for any 
hatred at all that he conceived againſt avgers » wimbles, twibils, or other tools for 
joyners or carvers work; but he knew well enovgh, that a man would never bri 
amorg ſuch fimple frames a guilded beadſtead, nor venture to carry into an houſe 
ſo 
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lainly builr, filver cables, hangings , Carpers and coverings of rich tapeſtrie died with purple 
4 4 clone (tones;and he wilt full welthat with ſuch an houſe, with (uch bead{tidg, cadies and 
cups.4a irugall ſupper and aſimple dinner would agree and ſorr beſt, For to ſay a truth,upon the be- 
oinning and foundation of adiſordinare dier, and ſuperfluous kind of life ; all manner ofdelicacy 
and cotily curiohity uſeth to follow; 

Like as the ſucki- g foa'e, alsay 
Runnes with the damme, and doth not ſtay, 
Whar ſupper thev,is not to be counted ſumpruous, for which there is evermore killed ſome living 
creature or other:tor do we think little of the diſpence of a ſoul? and ſuppoſe we, that the loſs of lite 
is not colily ? 1 do not ſay.that it wasperadventure the ſoul ofa mother, a father;ſome friend, or a 
(onnezas E mp-docles gaveit out; bur lurely a ſoulendued with ſenſe, with (eeing,hearing,apprehen- 
Gon, underltanding, Wit and diicretion,ſuch as nature hath given toeach living creature,ſufficienc 
ro ſeeke andget that whichis good for it,and likewiſe to avoid and ſhun whatloever is hurrfulland 
contrary to If, Conhder now a lirtle, whether thoſe philoſophers that reach and will us to eat our 
children,our friends,our fathers and wives when they are dead,do make us more gentle andtuller of 
humanity, than Pythagoras and Empedecles,who accuſtome and acquaint usto be kind and juſt,even 
co other creatures, Well,yon mock and laugh at him that maketh conſcience to eat of a mutton;and 
ſhallnor we(ſay they) laugh a good and make ſport'when welſee one cutting and chopping pieces of 
his father or mother being dead, and {ending away ſome thereot to his friends who are abſent, and 
inviting ich as be preſent and neer at hand,to come & make merry with the reſt;caufing ſuch joints 
and pieces of fleſh to be ſerved up to the table, withour any ſpare ar all ? But it may be, that we of- 
fend now, and commit ſome fault in handiling theſe books, having not beforehand cleanſed our 
hands.mundified onr "_"—_— our feer,and purged our ears; unlels perhaps this be their clen- 
ſing and explation, to deviſe and diſcourle of ſuch things with ſweet and pleaſant words, which as 
Plato faith, waſh away all (alt and brackiſh hearing : bur if a man ſhould ſer theſe books and argy- 
ments in paral'ell oppoſition or compariſion one with another ; he would judge that ſome of them 
were the Philoſophy of the Scythians, Tartarians, Sagidians, and Melanchlznians, of whom when 
Herodotus writeth,he is taken fora hier ; and as for the ſentences and opinions of Pythagoras and 
Empedocles,they were the very lawes,ordinances, ſtatutes, and judgements of the auncienc Greeks, 
accordingto which they framed their lives, co wit: That there were between us and brute beaſts 
certaine common rights : who were they then, that afterwards otherwiſe ordeined ? 
Even they who firſt of iron and ſteel, 
miſchievous ſwords did forge: 
And of poore labouring ox at plough, 
began to cut the gorge, n 

Eor eventhus alſo began tyrants to commit, murders ; like as at the firſt in old time. they killed ar 
Arher:s one notorious and moſt wicked ſycophant, named Epiredeins 3 fo they did by a ſecond, and 
likewiſeia third : now the Athenians being thus acquainted to ſee men put rodeath; ſaw after- 
wards Niceratu« the ſonne of Nicias murdered; Theramenes a\fo the grext commander and captaine 
genetall; yea and Po/emarchus the philoſopher, Semblably.men began at firlt ro ear the fleſh of ſome 


-cdavage and hurtfull beaſt, then ſome fouls and fiſh were ſnared and cavght with nets, and con- 


ſequently.cruelry(being fleſhed as it were exer.iſed and inured in theſe and fuch like flaughters) 
proceeded even tothe poor labouring ox, to the filly ſheepe that doth clad and trim our bodies, 
yeazand ro rhe houſe-cock:and thus men by little and little augmenting their inſatiable greedineſs, 
never taied untill they came ro man-ſlaughter. co murder, yea. and to blondy barrels. Bur if a man 
cannot prove nor make demonſtration by (ound reaſons, that ſouls in their reſurreRions and new 
nativities meet with common bodies ; {o as that which now is reaſonable, becomerh afterwards 
reaſonleſs, and likewiſe that which atthis preſent is wild and ſavage, commeth co be by another 
birth and regeneration, tame and gentle againe; and that nature tranſmutech and tranſlaterh all 
bodies , diſlodging and replacing the ſoul of one inanother, 
And cladding them with robes unknown, 
Of other fleſh, as with their own, 

Are not theſe reaſons yet ar leaſtwiſe ſufficient to reclaime and divert men from this unbridled in- 
cemperance of murdring dumb beaſts ? namely, that it breedeth maladies,crudities. heavinels and 
indigeſtion in the body, that it marrerh and corrupteth the ſoul, which naturally is given to the 
contemplation of high and heavenly rhings? ro wit, when wee have takennpa wont andcuſtome, 
not to fealt a friend orfiranger who commeth to viſit us, unleſs wee ſhed bloud7and cannot cele- 
brare a marriage dinner or make merry with our neighbours and friends without committing mur- 
der? And albeit the {aid proof and argument of the rranſmigration of ſoules intoſundry bodies, 
be nor ſufficiently declared, ſo as it may deſerve to be credited and believed ; yer ſurely the con- 
ceitand opinion thereof, onght to worke ſome ſcruple and feare in our hearts, and in lome ſorr 
holdus inandſtay onr hands, Forlike as whentwo armies encounter one another in a night bartle; 
1t one chaunce to light upon a man fallenupon the ground, whoſe body isall coveredand hidden 
with armonr,and preſent his {word to cut his throat.or run him through, & therewith heare another 
crying unto him that he knoweth not certeinly.bur thinketh and ſuppoſerh char the partylying along 
15 is brother. his ſon ,his father,or tent -fellow; whether were it better,that he givingeare & — 
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this conjecture and ſuſpicion (falſe thovgh it be) ſhould ſpare and forbear an enemie for a 
friend, or rejecting that which had no ſure and evident proofe, kill one of his fricnds in Read of 
anenemic ? I ſuppole there is not one of you all bur will ſay, that the latrer gf theſe were a m6 
orofle and leud part, Bchold moreover Meyope 1n the tragedy when ſhe litrerh up herax for to 
{{rike her own ſorne, taking him to be the murderer of herſonne, and laying withall: 
Have at thy head, for now 1 trow, 
T ſhall thee g1ve a dezaly t low, 

what a ſtir and trouble ſhee maketh over allthe theater ? how the cauſerh the haire to Gand up. 
right uponſthe heads of the ſpeRators for feare lealt ſhe ſhould prevent the old man who was a- 
bour to take hold other arme, and ſo would the guilclels young man her ſonne ? But it peradven- 
cure in this caſe there ſhou!d have ood another aged man fatt by,crying unto her: Strike hardly, 
for it is your enemie, and a third contrariwile, ſaying : Strike not in any wiſe, it is your own lonne 3 
whether had been. the greater and more grievous finne, to let go the revengn-ent of herenemie 
for doubt that he was her ſonne or to commir filicide and marder her ſonne indeed, for the anger 
ſhe bare unto herevemic ? Whenas thereiore there is neither hatred nor anger that driveth vs to do 
a murder ; when neither revenge, nor feare of our own ſatery and life mooverh us, bureven for our 
pleaſuze we have a poore ſheep lying under our hand with the throat turned upward,a philoſopher 
of the one fide ſhould ſay: Cur the throart,for it is a brute beaſt,and another admoniſh us on the 0+ 
ther fide, ſaying :Stay your hand and take heed what you do ; ior what know you to the contrary, 
whether in that ſheepe be the {on] lodged of ſome kinſman of yours, or peradventure of ſome 
God? Is the danger (betore God) all one and the ſame, whether I refuſe to eat of the fleſh, or be- 
lieve not that I kill my child or ſome one of my kinstolk - 

Bur ſurely the Stoicks are not equally matched in this fight for the defence of eating fleſh : For 
what is the reaſon that they ſo band themſelves,and be ſo open mouthed in the maintenance of the 
belly and the kirchin ? what is the cauſe that condemning pleaſure as they do, tor an effeminate 
thing, and not to be held either good or indifferent, no nor ſo much as familiar and agreeable ro 
nature, they tand ſo much in the patronage of thoſe things-that make to the pleaſure and delight of 
feeding ? And yet by all con!equence, reaſon woutd.that conſidering they chaſe and baniſh from the 
cable, all ſweet perfumes and odoriterous ointments, yea, and all paltery worke, and banqueting 
junkets, they ſhould be rather offended at the hghr of bloud and fleſh. Bur now, as if by their pre- 
Ce philoſophicall rules.chey would controule our day-books and journals of our ordinary expen- 
ces,they cut off all the colt beſtowed upon our table in things needleſs ard ſuperfluous ; mean while 
they find nofau]t with that whichſavoureth of bloudſhed and cruelry in this ſuperfluicie of rable 
furniture : We do not indeed, (ſay they) becauſe there is no communication of rights berween 
beaſts andus; bur a man might anſwer them again very well: No more is there beryeen us and 
perfumes or other forraine and exoricall ſauces, and yer you would haveus to abſtein from them, 
rejecting and blaming on all des, that which in any pleaſure is neither profitable nor needful}, 
Bur let vs I pray you conſider vpon this point alittle necrer, to wit, whether there be any com- 
munity , in right and juſtice, between us and unreaſonable creatures or no ? and Jer us do it not 
ſubtilly and artificially, as the captious manner is of theſe ſophiſters intheir diſpurations ? bur ra- 
ther after a gentle and familiar ſort, having an eye unto our;own paſſions md afteCtions, let us 
reaſon and decide the matter with our ſelves, 
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The Summary. 


Reat diſputations there have been bolden among the P hiloſophers and Sages of the world , as touch- 
ing the ſoverergne good of man, 4s it may appear even at this day by the books that are extgut «- 
Wong us 3 and yet neither one nor otherhave hit the true mark whereat th! y ſhot,to wit :T he right know- 
ledge of God: Howbeit, ſome of them area great deale farther out of the way than others 3 and namely 
the E pricnreans, whom our aut hor doth perſtringe 11 many places, As holding a doftrine cleane contrary 
unto therrs,according 4s hu writings doreſtifie, And foraſmuch as Epicurus and hs deſciples placed and 
eſtabliſhed this ſovereigne good, in pleaſure of the body: this their opinion here examined and confu- 
ted at large: for in forme of a diolague Plutarch reherſeth the communication or reference which he had 
with Ariftodemus, Zeuxippus, ard Theon, as they walked together immediatly after one leftnre of his 
upon this mater,who having ſhewed in generalltearmes the abſurdities of this E picurian dottrine, main- 
teineth in one word: That it is ns life atall tolive according tothe ſame, Then he explaineth andſheweth 
what the Epicureans mean by this word Tolive : and from thence 'proceedeth forward to refute their 
imagination, and whatſoever dependeth therenponzand that by ſound and weighty arguments,inter- 
mingling many prety conceits aud pleaſant jeſts , together With certaine proper ſimilitudes for the 
. pur- 
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urpoſe: After he had proved that they were deceived themſelues, and ſeduced their diſciples ; he hot 
p (ih 4 y this pos w. :T hat even they deprive themſelves of the true good, which — mn the re 
poſe and contentment of themind, reiethmng (45 they do) all Hiſtories, Mathematicall arts and liberal 
ſcrences, and among the reſt Poetry and Muſich,z ſhewing throughout all this diſcourſe,that ſuch perſons 
are deprived of common ſence. Poſſing forward, he holdeth and maintaineth that the ſoul takgth joy in 
A content ment proper toil ſelfe : and afterwards n diſcour ſing to the ples ſure that attive life doth bring : 
he refutetbh more and more his adverſary, adarfſing to this purpoſe,a certain conference and compariſon 
between the pleaſures of body and ſoul! ; whereby a man may ſee the miſery of the one, and the excellency 
of the other, This point he enricheth with drvers examples; the endwhereof ſheweth : That there is no= 
thing at all to be (counted great or profitable inthe ſchoole of Epicurus, whoſe ſcholers never durſt ap- 
prove his opinion, eſpecially in death: alſo : Thas vertuwous men have without all compariſon much more 
pleaſure in this world, than the Epicureans, who in their affiittions know not how to recerve any joy or com- 
fort by remembrance of their pleaſures poſt, Andthis us the very ſumme of the dralogue daring the time 
that the above named per ſons didwalke ; who after they were [c t,began ther diſpmations afreſh,and [pake 
in the firſt place, of Gods providence,condemning by divers reaſons the atheiſns of the Epicureans, who are 
altogether inexcuſable, even in compariſon of the common ſort given to ſuperſtition? continuing and hots 
ding on this drſconrſe,he depainteth very lively the nature of the Epicureans, and commeth te repreſent 
and ſer down the contentment that men of honour have intheir religion;where alſo he holdeth this point: 
That God is not the author of evill:& that the Epicureans are ſufficiently puniſhed for their im rety,in de 
priving themſelves of that pleaſure which commeth unto us by meditation of the divine wi »in the 
condutt and management of al! things, Conſequently he ſheweth that this their prophane philoſophy over- 
throweth and confoundeth all perſons, at well in their death.as during therr life: Wherenyon he prooeed- 
etht9 treat of the smmortaliity of the ſoul, and the lifeto come; deſcribing at largethe miſery of the 
Epicureans : and for a final concluſjonyhe compriſeth in fower or five lines the ſummary of all their error, 
and ſo ſhutteth up and conoludeth the whole: diſputation. , 
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Qlotes one of the dil. iples, and iamiliar followers of Epicurus wrot and publiſhed a book, 
wherein he endeavoured to proveand declare : That there was no life at all to ſpeak of , 
according to the opinions and ſentences of other Philoſophers, Now as touchingthar 
which readily came into my mind tor the anſwer of his ch e and diſcourſe againſt his 
reaſons in thedeſence of other Philoſophers, I have before-rime pur down in writing , bur for- 
aſmuch as after the leEture and ditpuration ofthis matrer ended, rhere paſſed many ſpeeches in our 
wake againl(t that ſet; Irhought irgood to collect and gather the ſame, yea, andro reducerhem 
into a written treatiſe 3 it for nothing els, yer tor this cauſe, ro give them at leaftwiſe ro under- 
and who are ſoready to nore,cenſure and correct others,that a man ought to have heard and read 
-With greatheed and diligence { and not I ) the works and writings of thoſe whom he 
. taketh upon him to reproveand refute, and not to pick one word out here and another rhere, or 
to take hold of his words delivered by way of talk and conference,and not couched and ſer down 
| proper in writing, thereby to repell and drive away the ignorant and ſuch as haveno know- 


edge of thoſe things. For when as we walkedforth, after the lecture (as our manner was ) out of 


the ſchoole into the common, place of exer. iſe, Zeuxeppus moving ſpeech, began in this wiſe : 
Me thinks ( quoth he) rhat this diſcourſe hath been delivered much more mildly and gently, 
than becommeth franknefle and liberty of ſpeech beſeeming the ſchooles ; whichis the reaſon 
that Hera:l:des and his followers be departed from us, as diſcontented and diſpleaſed, yea, and 
much more bitterly nipping and checking us ( without any cauſe piren on onr part ) than either 
Epicursys or Mearodorus, Then Theon: Why faid you nor (quoth he }rhar Colores (incompari- 
ſon of them ) is the moſt modeſt and faireſt ſpoken manin the world ? Forthe moſt foule and 
reprochtull cearms that can be deviſed for to raile and flander withall , co wir, of ſacrileges, ſcur- 
riiities, vanities of ſpeech, talkative babbling, glorious and vanting arrogancy, whoremonging, 
murders, counterfeit hypocrites, couſiners,curſed creatures, heavy headed, brainlick , 'tedious, 
and making their brains ake who read them : theie (I ay) they have raked up together, and dif- 
charged as it were haile-ſhot upon Ar:ſt2tle, Socrates, Pythagoras, Protagoras, Theophraſtes, He- 
raclides, Hipparchus, and whom not ot allthe moſt renowned and principall Philofophers ? in- 
ſuch ſort, th-t how welland wilely ſoever they have carried themſelves otherwiſe, yer in regard 
of their toule mouthes, landerous ſpeeches, and beaftly backbirings, theydeſervero be ſeque- 
ſired facre off and pur our of the ranke and number of wiſe men and Philoſophers: for envy, 
emulation and jealoufie ought not roenter into this divine dance and heavenly quice: being to 
weake and imporent, that they cannot diſfſemble and hide theirgriete and diſconcenc, Herear 
Ariſ? 2dem#xs : Heraclid:s (quorh he ) who by profeſſion is a Gramarian , in the behalfe of all 
the poetirall rabble { for ſo it pleaſerh the Epicureans to blaſon them ) and for all the fooliſh and 
fabulons vanities of Homer, hath well requited Epicurus 3 of becauſe Metrodorus in ſomany 
places of his writings hath reviled and abuſed thar prince ofpoers: bur as for them ( O —_— 
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ler them go as they are: and whereas it was objected inthe beginning of the ſpeech againſt thoſe 
men: That there was no living at all after their precepts and rules, why do not we our ſelves,a- 
lone by our ſelves, taking unto us Theoy for our aflociate (becaule this man here is weary )go in 
hand toproſecure the ſame thorowly ? Then Theo» made him this anſwer : 
This combate kath before us, been 
Per form'd by cthers, well [ weey, 
And therefore propouding to our ſelves(if it pleaſe you ) another marke and ſcopeto aime ar, ler 
us(for to be revenged of the injurie done unto other Philoſophers )proceed atter this forme of pro- 
ceſle, andafſay to prove and ſhew (if it be poſhble) rhat according to the doEtine even of theſe 
Epicureans, men cannorlive in joy and pleaſure, Say you ſo ? (quoth I hen, and laughed hear- 
tily withall) now ſurely, me thinks you are leapt upon their bellies, and be ready to trample them 
with both your feet: certes, you ſball enforcethele men to fight for their very own fleſh if you 
bereave them of pleaſure: who do nothing elſe but cry out and (ing this note : 
W: are in deed no champions brave, 
In fight with fiſts no grace we have, 
neither are we eloquent orators, wite magiſtrates or pradent governonrs and rulers of cities or 
States 
But for to feaſt and mcke good wheere, 
To eat and drink, we have no peere, 
We love(I ſay) to banquet alwayes avd make merry.,to give our ſelves contentment and all the de- 
lighttull motions and pricks of the fleſh,it haply any pleaiure and joy hereby may be tranſmitted and 
ſent into the ſoul: ſoas you ſeem to me notto deprive theſe men of joy and ſolace onely, bur alſo 
of their very lite,in caſe you do not leave them a plealant and jocund life, How then? (quoth The- 
gx ) if you think ſo well of this ſubject matter,why do not youlſetin hand to it at this preſent ? For 
mine own part (ſaid he again) content I will beto heare you, and anſwer again, if you requelt ſo 
much; bur begin you firſt ro ſer us in the train thereof, for I will yeeld unto you the ſuperiority and 
preſfidence of this diſputation. Now when Theo ſeemed to pretend ſome {mallexcule ; Ariftode- 
2»u5:O what a compendious, ready,faire and plaine way (quoth he)have you cur us off, for rocome 
unto this point, in not permitting us firſt ro make inquifition into this Epicurean ſe, and to pur 
them to their triall astonching vertue and honeſty ! for it is no eafie matter, nay, it is unpoſſiblero 
drivetheſe men from a pleaſant and voluptuous life, ſo long as they ſuppoſe and ter down this : 
That the ſupreame end of all humanefelicity lieth in pleaſure ; whereas, if we could once have 
brought this about: That they lived not honeſtly ; preſently and withall, chey had been pur by their 
leaſanr life ; for they rhemſelves confels, and ſay , That a man can nor live in joy, unleſs he be 
eneft, for that the one may not ſtand without the other, As touching that poine{quoth Theon } 
we willnor fticke in the progreſs of ovr diſcovrle, ro handle it, burfor the pretent, we will cake 
that which they erant,and make our uſe of it ; this rherefore they hold : Thatthe ſovereigne good 
whereof we ſpeak, confifteth inthe belly and parts thereabour, as alſo in thoſe other paſlages and 
conduits of the body, thorow which,pleature -entreth into it , and no pain at all: and they are of 
opinion, thar all the fine devices, ſubtill and witty inventions in the world were put in trialland 
practiſed, for to pleale and content the belly, or atleaftwiſe, for the g00d hope that ſhe ſhould en- 
Joy contentment,according as the wiſe Philoſoper Metrodoray hath taid and written, And verily,by 
this their firſt ſuppoſition, withourgoing any further.1t is eaſie to be known & ſeen(my goodiriend) 
whar a ſlender, poore, rotren and unſteady foundation they have laid, roground upon it their ſo- 
vereigne good ; conſidering that even thole pores and conduits aboveſaid (by which they bring in 
theirpleaiures) lie as well open to admit grievous paines ; or to ſay more truly, there be very few 
wayes inthe body of man, by which pleaſure entrerh ; whereas there is no part or member there- 
of, bur receiverh dolor and pain, For be it granted.that all pleaſures have their ſear in the naturall 
parts, abour joynts, ſinewes , feet and hands ; why, evenin theſe very places are bedded and ſeared 
alſo themoſt crue]] paſſhons that be 3 to wit, of gouty fluxes ard rheumaticke ulcers, of gangrenes, 
tetters, wolves, cancerous ſores. which corrode, eat, mortifie and putrifie the parts that they pol- 
ſels. If you preſent untothe body the ſweereſt odours and the moſt pleaſant favours thar be, 
you ſhall find burfew places therei (and ſeek thorowour) affeted therewith mildlyand gently to 
their contentment ; whereas all th®© reſt often times are grieved and offended thereby : nay, there 
1s no partat all of the body, but ſubje& it.isro feele and ſuffer the ſmart dolors inflicted by fire, by 
ſword, by ſing, biting, ſconrging and whipping 3 the ardour of hear, rhe rigor of cold entreth and 
pierceth into all parts, like alſo as doth the feaver: bur pleaſures verily are much like unto prety 
puffs and gentle gales of winde,blowing after a ſmiling manner, ſome upon one extremity that bear- 
eth out of the body, and ſome upon other,as ifir were upon the rocks lying forth in the ſea, they 
paſs away, blow over and vaniſh incontinently, their time and continuance is ſoſhort : much like 
unto- thoſe meteors or fire-lighrs in the night, which repreſent the ſhooting of Rars, as if the fell 
from heaven, or traverſed the skie from one fide to the other ; ſoone are the pleaſures on : ight 
fire, and as ſoone again gone our and queriched at one inſtant in our fleſh ; but contrariwiſe, how 
Jong pains and dolors do endure, we cannot alledge a better reftimony then that of Philoftetes 10 


Aeſchylu, who ſpeaking of the pain of his ulcer, ſaith thus :' 


That 
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J_ That dragon fell, doth never leate his hold, 
By day or night, ſince firſt my foot he caught : 
The ſtinging ſmart goesto my heart full cold, 
By poiſoned tooth which from his month it raught. 
Neither doth the anguiſh of paine lightly run over and glide, after a tickling manner , upon other 
ſuperficiall parts and extremities ofthe body 3 bur contrariwile, like as the grin or ſeed of the Sea- 
claver or 1retoile Medica, is writhen and fullof points and angles, whereby it taketh hold of the 
earth and ticketh falt ,and there(by reaſon of thoſe points ſo rough and rugged)continuerh a long 
time ; even ſo dolorand pain having many crotchers and hooked fpurns of roots, which ir pur- 
ceth forth and ſpreadeth here and chere,inlerteth and interlacerh it ſeife withinthe fleſh, and there 
abideth, not only for a night and a day, bur aiſo for certainicaſons of whole yeers, yea, and ſome 
revolutions of Olympiads, 1o that hardly and with much adoe at the laſt departeth, being thruſt out 
by orher paines, ike as one nail Is driven forth by another tironger than it, For what man was ever 
known to have drunk or eatenſo Jong a time , as they endure thirit who are fick of an ague, or a- 
bide hunger who are beſieged ?- and where is thar folace and pleaſure mche company and converſa- 
tion of friends, thatlaſteth 1o long as tyrants cauſe them to abide-tortore and puniſhment, who fall 
into their hands? and all chis proceederh fromnaught els bur the in1bility and untowardnefle of 
chebody, tolead a voluptuous lite; for that in truth, made it is more aptro abide paine and rra- 
vell, than to joy in delights and pieaſures ; to endure laborious dolors, it hath frength and power 
ſufficient 3 whereas to enjoy pleaſures and delights, it ſhewerh preſently how feeble and impotent 
itis,in that ſo ſoon 1t hath enough and is weary thereot: by occaſtontherepf, when they ſee that we 
areminded to diicourie much as tonching a voluptuous lite.they interrupt-and break incontinent- 
[your purpoſe, conteſſing themſelves ; that bodily and fleſhiy pleaſure is very (mall and teeble, 
or (to 1ay a truth) tran{itorie, and ſuch as paſſeth away in amomenr ; unleis haply rhey are difpoſed 
co lie and ſpeak otherwiſe thanthey think ; like as Merrod-#izs did, when he faid : That often times 
weſpit againli the pleaſures of the body ; and Epeyrus, when he writerh : That a wiſe man being 
fick and diſeaſed, lavgherh and rejoyceth in the mid{t of the greateſt and moſt exceſſive pains ofhis 
corporall malady, How is it poſſible then, chat they who ſo lightly and eafily beare the anguiſh of 
bodily pains,ſhould make any account of pleaſures ? for admir that they give no place ro paines, 
either in greatneſle or continuance of time, yer they have at leaftwiſe ſome reference and correfpon- 
dence unto them,in that Epicwr«s hath given this genetal] limitation & common definition to them 
all; ro wit, Indolence or a lubltra&ion of all that which might cluſe and more pain; as if nature ex- 
rended joy to the eaſement only of dolor, and ſuffered ir not to proceed further in augmentation 
of pleaſure ; but when it came once to this point, namely, to feele no more pain, it admitted onely 
certaine needlels varieries,But rhe way to come with an appetire and defire to this eſtate, being in- 
deed the full meaſure of joy and plealure,is exceeding briete and ſhort; whereupon theſe Epicure- 
ans perceiving well,that his place is very leane and hard.do tranſlate and remove their ſovereighe 
good,which 1s the pleature of the body,as itwere out of barren ſoile, into a more fruirtull & ferrill 
oround,& namely.to che ſoul,as if therein we ſhon'd have alwayes orchards, gzrdens & meadowes 
covered;over with pleaſures anddelights, whereas aceordingto the laying of 7 elexzaches in Homer, 
5 {n Ithaca there us no ſpacious place, 
Aﬀording plaines at large to run a'ravw: 
And even ſo in this poore Heſhly body obþours, there is no fruition of pleaſite united, plaine and 
ſmooth, bur altogether rugged ns rouga, intermingled and delayed for che moft part,” with 
many agitations that be feverous & contrary to natufe, Hete?t Zegxippms taking occalion to fpeak: 
Think notthen (quoth be) rhat theſe mendo very well in this, that they begin with the body ; 
wherein it ſeemeth that plealure engendereth firſt, and afrerwardsends in the ſoul. as inthat which 
is more conſtant and firme, repoling therein all abſolute perfeRtiop ? Yes I wis(quothT) and me 
thinks I aſſure you that they doe paſſing well,and according to rhe dire&ion of nature. in caſe they 
fill ſearch after & find that which.is more perfe&,and accompliſhed,like as thoſe perſons do,who' 
eivethemſeives ro contemplation and polirickelife; bur if atrerwards you hear them proreft ant 
cry with open mouth, thas the ſoul joyerh in no worldly thing, nor findeth content ar brow but 
onely in corporall pleaſure, either preſent and anal}, or els inmeerexpeRtation thereof, and thar 
therein alone conlifterh their ſovereigne good t think you not thar'they uſerhe ſopl as a receptory 
for the body, and'in thus tranſlating the pleaſure of' the body into it, they do as thoſe who ! oor 
and. fill wine our ot one veſſell that leaketh and is navghe, into another thar is morecompat and 
will old berter, for ro preſerve and keep it longet, as ſuppoſing thereby, ro makerhe ching far 
better.” and more honourable ; and verily time doth keep well and mend the wine that is thus 
powred ont of one veſlell into anorher : Bur of pleaſure, the ſoul receiving the temembrance onely, 
as the odour and fmeil thereot, reteinerh nothing elſe; for that fo ſoon as pleaſure hath wrought 
or boiled as it were one walme in the fleſh, it is ſoon queriched'and extinguiſhed, and thatre- 
membrance remaining thereof paſleth ſoon away as a ſhadow, '{moak, or fuming vapout 3 mach 
like as if a man ſhould gather and heap together a number of fancies and cogitations of whatſoever 
be had ear or drank betore time; and ſo make his repaſtand food thereof, far defaulr of other wines 
& viands freſh & preſent in place: yet ſee how mach more modeffy the Cyrenaick philoſophers are 
atedted, alrhough rhey have drank our ofthe ſame bortle with Epicnrms;tor they are of opinion, 
wenton 
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wanton ſports of Veaus ſhould nor be exerciſed openly, and inthe ay light, but would havethe 
ſame to be hidden ard covered with the darkneſs ot the night; tor fear leſt our cogitation receiyins 
cleerly by rhe eye-fight the repreſentations of this ſaid a&t, might citioons inflameand Rirup the lu 
and appetitethereto: whereas theſe men contrariwiſe do hold, that herein conlilteth theperfeRion 
of a wiſe mans felicity., ſor that he remembreth certeinly, and reteineth ſurely allche evident figy 
geſtures, and motions of plealures paſt, Now whether ſuch precepts and rules as theſe, beun- 
worthy the name ot thoſe who make profeſſion of wiſdome, namely, thus to ſuffer ſuch ſcouri 
and filthy ordures of theirpleatures to remaine in the ſoul, asit were inthe fink and draught of the 
body,I purpoſe not to dilcourſe ar this time, But {urely tnar- urpoſſhbleit is for ſuch matters to 
make a man happy,orto live a joyous life,may hereby appear moſt evidently: For the pleaſure of re. 
membring delights palt, cannot be very great untothoſe, who had but a ſmall fruition thereof when 
rhey were preſent ; and unto thoſe likewiſe, who find itexpedienc for them,to have the ſame pre. 
ſented in a meaſure, and ſoon to retire and withdraw themlielves from them, ic cannot be profitable 
to think thereupon long after, conſidering that even with thoſe perſons who of all others bemoR 
ſenſuall and eiven tofleſhly plealures, the joy and contentment abideth nor art all atter they have 
once perſormed the action ; only there remaineth with them a certaineſhadow, and the illuſion 
(as it were in a d:eame ) of the pleaſurethat is flown away,continueth a while in their mind.forto 
maintaine and kindle flill the fire of their concupitcence ; much like unto thoſe whoin their fle 
dream thar they arcpdrinking, or enjoying theirloves ; and verily ſuch imperte& pleaſures and ima- 
ginary joyes do nothing elſe bur more eagerly whert and provoke laſc1vious — laflureyou 
15 the remembrance of thoſe plealvres which thele men have enjoyed 1n times paſt, deleRable, bur 
only out ofthe {mall reliques remaining of their pleaſure, which are bur weake, flender and feeble, 
the ſame remembrance doth renew and fir up again a furious appetue, which pricketh and proyo- 
keth them evidently, and giveth themno reli. Again, no likeuhood there is, that eventhole who 
otherwiſe be ſober, honelt, and continently given, do amuſe themſelves and buſie their headsin 
cailing ro mind ſuch matrers ,and toread and count them our of a journall regiſter or day-book and 
Kalender, according as the ridiculous jeſt goes of one Carneades, who was wont todo fo, nam 
How often have ljlien with Hedia or with Leontinm ? In what and how many places have I drunk 
Thahan wine ? At how many ſer fealts at three weeks or twenty daycs end, have Ibeen merryand 
made great and ſumptuous cheer ? For this paſſionate affection of the mind, and diſordmate 
forwardneſs, thus to call ro remembrance and repreſent delights paſt, doth argue and bewray 
molt evidently an outragious appetſte and beaſtly furious heat after pleaſureseither preſent,or expe= 
Qed andlookedfor: and therfore my conceit is this:That even theſe menthemſelvs perceiving = 
ablurdities do follow herupon, have had recourſe to indolency and the good (tateand diipoktion 
of thebody 3 as if to live ip joy and happineſs, were to think and imagine uponſuch a complexion, 
thar either ſhall be or hath been in ſome perſons, For this firme habit. and compact conſtitution of 
the fieſh (ſay they) andthe afſured hope that it will cominue, bringeth an exceeding contentment, 
and a molt ſound permanent joy untoas many as can diſcourſe and think therupon in cheir minds; 
For the better proofe thereot, conſider firlt and formoli their behaviour and what they doy namely, 
how they remove, toſs and tranſport vp and down thispleaſure, indolency, or firme diſpoſition of 
the fleſh, ( call it what you will) tran+ ferring ir out of the body into the foul, and again fromthe 
ſoul tothe body, for that they cannot hold and Ray it, being apr to ſlide and run from them; 
whereupon they are forced totye and talien it to ſome chiefe head and principle 3 and thus they 
do ftay and ſulteine the pleaſure of the body with the joy ofthe mind , andreciprocally derer- 
mine and accompliſh the joy of the mind in the hope and expeQation of bodily pleaſure, Bur 
how is it poſſible, that the foundation being thus moveable and inconftant , the reſt ofthe 
building upon it, ſhould nor likewiſe be unſtedfaſt? or how can the hope be faſt, and the joy 
aſſured, being founded upon a ground-worke expoſed ſogmuch unto wavering and to ſo many mu- 
tations as theſe be , which compaſſe and environ ordinarily the body , ſubje8 to a number of ne- 
- ceſſary injuries, hurts and wounds from without, and having within the very bowels thereof , 
the ſources and ſprings of many evils and maladies, which the diſcourſe of reaſon is not abe to a- 
vert andturneaway? For otherwiſe ic could not be, that theſe men (prudent and wiſe as they 
are) ſhould have been afflifted and tormented with the diſeaſes of painfull firangury or piſfng 
drop-meal, the ſuppreſſion and difficulty of urine, bloody-flixes, dyſenteries and dolorous wrings 
in the guts, phthifick, and conſumptions of the lungs, or drophies ; of which maladies Epicurus 
himſelfe was plagued with ſome, Polyenus with others; Nicocles alſo and Agathobulus had their 
© ard were much troubled cherewith', which I ſpeak not by way of reproach unto them 3 
or I knew very well, that Pherecides and Heraclitus, two iingular perſonages , were likewiſe 
incumbred wich grievous maladies : bur we would gladly require and requeſt them (if they 
will acknowledge their own paſſions and accidents which they endure, and nor, upon. a 
vaine bravery of words , to wina popular favour and applauſe of the people, incurre thecrime 
of inſolent arrogance , and be convict of Jeafng )- either nor ro admic rhe firme and trong con- 
Riturion of the fleſh , for the element and principall of all joy ; orelſenot ro beare us in hand 
and 2ffrm, that thoſe who befallen into painfull anguiſh and dolorons dileaſe . do langh, diſport 
and be wantonly merry for well it may be.chat the body and fleſh m2y be many times in good plight 
nd ina firme diſpoſition ; but that the hope ſhould be aflured and cerraine that the Line will o 
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continue, never yer could enter into a man of ftayed mind and ſound judgemenc, Bur li _ inthe 


ſea, according to the Poet eAſchylus 
T he night always, even to a Pilot wiſe, 


Breeds wo, for fear leſt tempeſts ſhould ari ſe, 


So doth —— ry 
For why ? who knows what will enſue? and fururetime is ever uncertain. Impoſſible ir i , 
fore, that a ſoul which placeth and repoſeth her ſoveraign good in the ſound Satan ar rw 
by, and in the hope of continuance therein,ſhould hold long without fear andtrouble ; for that the 
body is not only (ubjetco ſtorms and rempeſts withour, as the 2is-3 but the greateti part of 
troubleſome paſhons, and thole which are moſt violent, ſhe breederh in her ſelie;- and more rea- 
ſon there is for a man to hope for fair weather in Winer, then) to promie himſelfe a conſtitution 
of body exempt from pain ard harm) to perſevere and remain ſo, long: for what elſe hath given 
Poets occahonandinduced them to call the life of mana day-flower , -unfable, ur. onftant and an- 
certain ; or to compare 1t unto the leaves of trees, which pur outinthe Spring ſeaſon; fade and fall 
againe in Autumn 3 but the imbecillity and feebleneſſe of the fleſh, fub ject to inhnite whirmities) ca- 
ſualcies, burrs and dangers; the beſt phght whereof, and higheſt point of perfeion,Phylicians them- 
ſelves are went to admoniſh us for toſulpect, fear, dimimth; and rake down. For according to the 
Aphoriſme of nj ne The good con{titution of a body when it is at the height, iis dangerous 
and ſlippery : and as Ewripidesthe Poet (aid very well : "2280 | 
Whoſe body ſtrong, whoſe f aſt and br awny fleſhy 
Did ſhew erewhile a colour gay andfreſh, 
So0n gone he was, andextintt ſodaintys 
As flar that ſcems to ſhoot and fall from th.y, 
Nay, that which more is ; acommon recaved opinion it is, that thoſe perſons who are moſt faire 
| = inthe flower of their beauty, ifthey be eie-birten, or looked witily __ 2 wikching os en- 
vious eye ſultain much hurt and dammage thereby ; becauſe theperfection and high ee of 
vigour 1n the body, is moſt ſubje&t ro a ſuddenaireration, by reaſon of very weakneſſe and trailey ; 
and that there is ſmal or no aſſurance ar all chat a man ſhouldlead his life withour painand ſorrow, 
may evidencly appear by that which =_ themſelves dofay unto others; for they affirm: That who- 
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ſoever commir wickednefle and tr e the Laws, live all theirdays in miſery and fax ;- for how- 
ſoever they may perhaps live undetected, yer impoſſible ic is that _ ſhoutd promiſe themſelves 
aſſured ſecurity, never to be diſcovered ; inſomuch as the doubr fear of fucure puniſhment, 
- willnor give them leave to take joy, or afſuredly to uſe the benefit ofpreſenc impunity ; indeliver- 


*\ ing theſe ſpeechesro others, they perceive nor how they ſpeak againlt themſelves: ' For ſemblably 


well it may be, thar oftentimes they may have their health, apd carry able bodies abour them 3 bur 
co be aſſured that they ſhal continueſo always, ora longtime.is a thing that capnor be performed; 
for needs they muſt evermore ſtand in doubt and difirult of their body for the time cocome ; like 
as women great with Child,are e:er gruntling and groaning againſtthe time of cheir travel : other-= 
wiſe, let them ſay,why they attend (t1]l aſvre and confident hope ofthat which hithercothey never 
could attain unto, Moreover, it is not ſufficient ro work afſured confidence, ſor a manto forbeare 
> fin and wrong doingzor not at all ro offend the Laws. confidering that to be afflicted jultly, and for 
deſerc, is not the thing to be feared, bur fimplyto endure pain, is teartul and terrible, For if ic be a 
oriefe and troubleto be touched and vexed with a mans own fins12nd treſpaſles ; he cannor chule 
ut be moleſted and difquiered alſo with the enormities and tran{grefhons of others: And vecily 
if the outragious violence and cruelty of Lachares was' not more offenlive and troubleſome to the 
Athenians ; and likewiſe the tyranny of Dio»y jus to the Syracuſanes; yer Iam ureat leaftwiſe it 
was full asmuch as to their own ſelves; for whiles they vexed them, tormented they were and mo- 
leftedhemſelves,and rhey looked to ſuffer puniſhment one cime orether for their and out- 
rages,for that they offered che ſame before unto their Citizens and ſubjeRs who fel incotheir hands, 
Whar ſhould amanalledge to rhis purpoſe, rhe furious rage of the mulcicude, the horrible and 
bloudy cruelty of theeves and rovers, the miſchievous pranks of proud and preſumptuous inhe- 
ritors, plague andpeltilence by contagion and corruptionofthe aire, as alſorhe fell outrage of rhe 
angry ſea, in a ghv(t whereof Epicurns himſelfe writeth, he had like to have been ſwallowed up as 
he ſailed ro the City. Lampſacu ? It may ſuffice to relate in this place the nature only of our body 
and fraile fleſh, which hath within ic ſelfe the marter of all maladies, cutting (as we iay-mernilyin 
thecommon proverb) our of the very Ox,leather thongs 3 that is to ſay, taking pains and corments, 
trom it (elfe, thereby to make life full of anguiſh, fearful and dangerous, as well to good perions as 
tobad; in caſe they have learned to rejoice, and ro found the confidence and ſurety of their joy 
upon nothing elſe but the fleſh and the hope thereof, accordingas Epicwrus bimſelfe hach left writ- 
ten, as in many "ther of his books, ſo in thoſe eſpecially which he entituled, Of the ſoveraign end 
of 4ll goodt hings, We may thereforedirealy conclude, that theſe men do hold forthe foundarion 
of a joyful and pleaſant lite, nor a principlethat is not only unſeady, totrering, and not to bee 
rruſted upon, bur allo baſe, vile. and every way contemptible 3 if ſo bee tharro avoid evils, be their 
only joy and the ſoveraign felicity that they ſeek for; and incaſe they ſay: That they reipe& and 
regard naught elſe, and 1n one word : That nature herſelfe knoweth not where elle co lodge and 
beſtow the ſaid happineſſe, bur onely there, from whence is chaſed and driven away, that ps 
Sſ might | 
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might annoy and offend her ; and thus hath Merrodorus written in his treatiſe againſt Sophiſters: 
iothat according to their doGtrine, weareto make this definition of {overaign good, even the a- 
voidance of evil;for how can one lodge any joy,or place the ſaid good,bur only there;from whence 
pain and evil hath been diſlodged and removed: To the ſameeftect writeth Epicuras allo, to wit: 
That the nature of a good thing is ingendered and ariſerh trom the eſchewing and ſhunnivg of eyil; 
as alſo that ir proceedeth from the remembrance, cogitation, and joy which one concelveth, in 
chat ſuch a thing hapned unto him, For ſurely it is anineſtimable and incomparable pleaſure (by 
bis ſaying) to wit, the knowledgealone that one hath eſcaped ſome notable hurt or great dange;: 
And this (quoth he)is certainly the nature and eſſence of the ſoveraign good, if than wilt direQly 
y thy ſelfe thereto, as it 1s meer, andthen anon reſt and ſtay therein, *without wandering tg 
and fro, here and there,prating and babling I wor not what concerning the defi nition cf the laid ſo- 
veraigngood, Othe great felicity and goodly pleaſure which theſe men enjoy,re joycing as they do 
in this, that they endure noneevil, teele no pain, nor {uffer {orrow ! Have = not (think you Jgrear 
cauſe to glorifie, and to fay as they do, calling themſelves immortal and gods fellows ? Have th 
not reaſonfor theſe their grandeurs, and exceeding ſublimires ot their bl 10gs, tO Cry Out with 0- 
pen mouth, and as ifthey were poſieſſed with the frantick tury.of BacchasPnelts, to break forth in- 
co loud exclamation for joy, that ſurpaſſing all other men in wiſdom and quic kneſle of witzthey on- 
ly have found out the ſoveraign, celeſtial, and divine good, and that which hath no mixcure at all 
of evil? So that now their beatirnde and felicity is nothing wferior to that of ſwine and ſheep, in 
that they repoſe true happineſſe in the good and ſufficienteſtate of the fleſh principally, and of the 
foul likewiſe in regard of the fieſh ; of hogs I fay and ſheep; for to ſpeak ot other beaſts whichare 
ofa more civil,gencle, and gallantnature ; the height and perfe&ion of their good , Randerh nor 
upon the avoiding of evil, coniidering that whenthey are tull, and have ſtored their crawes , ſome 
fall ro ſinging and crowing, others to ſwimming ; ſome give themſelves to flie, others to counter- 
feit all kinds ofnores and iounds, diſporting for joy of heart and the pleaſvre that they take ; they 
uſe to play together, they make pattime, they hop, leap, skip, and dance one with another, ſhew- 
ing thereby. thar after they have eſcaped {ome evil, nature inciteth and ftirrech chem to ſeek for- 
ward. and look after that which is good, or rather indeed that they reje& and caſt from them, all 
That which is do orous and contrary to their nature, as it it Rood 1n their way, and hindered them 
in the purſure of that which is better, more proper and natural unto them : for that which is 
neceſſary is notreight ways imply good 3 but ſurely thethingthat in truth 1s deſirable and worthy 
to be choſenabove the reſt. is htuare tarther. and reacheth beyond the avoidance of evil: I meane 
that which is indeed plealant, and familiar to nature; as Plato ſaid : who forbade expreſly to call or 
once to eſteem the deliverance of pain and ſorrow, either pleaſure or joy, but to take them as ir 
wereforthe rude Sciography or firtt draught of a Painter, ora mixture of that which is proper and 
ſtrange. familiar and unvaturall, like as of black and white, But ſome there be, who mounting from 
the bottom to the midit. for want of knowledge what is the lowelt and the middeft, rakethemid- 
dle forthe top and the highelt pitch,as Epreurnsand Herrodorus have done, who defined theeſſen- 
rial nature and ſubtiance of the ſoveraign good, to be the deliverance and riddance from evil, con- 
renting themſelves with the joy of ſlavesand captives, who are enlarged anddelivered our of priſon, 
or eaſed oi their irons, who take itro be a great pleaſure done unto them incaſe they be gently 
waſhed, bathed, and annointed after their whipping-cheer, and when their fleſh hath been rome 
with ſcourges ; mean while they have no raſteat all or knowledge of pure, true,and liberal joyes in- 

- deed, ſuch as befincere, clean and norblemiſhed with any icars, or cicatrices, for thoſe they never 
ſaw, nor came wherethey grew : for ſay that the ſcurt, ſcab, and mangineſs of the fleſh, ſay rhar the 
blecredneſs or gummy watering of rheumatick eyes, be troubleſome 1nfirmiries, and (uch as nature 
cannot away withall, it followeth not hereupon that the ſcratching and ſcraping of rtheskin; or 
the rubbing and cleanſing of the eyes ſhould be ſuch wondertull matters, as to be counted felicities: 
neither if we admit that the ſuperſtitious fear of the gods, and the grievous anguiſh and trouble 
ariſing from that which is reported of the Divelsin hell be evil: we are not to infer by and by that 

» to be exempt and delivered there tro, is happineſle, felicity. and that which is to be ſo greatly.wiſh-, 
ed and defired : certes, they aſſign a very raight room and narrow place forrheir joy, whereinto 
urn, to walk, to rome andtumble at eaſe, ſo far forthonly, as nor tobe terrified or iſmayed with 
the apprehenſion of the pains and torments deſcribed in hell, the only thing that they defire, Loy 
how their opinion which ſo far paſſeth the common ſort of people.ſerteth down forthe final end of 
their ſingular wiſedom,a thing, which it ſeemththe very bruic beaſts hate even of themſelves: for 
as touching that firm conſtirution and indolence of the body, irmakes no matter, whether of it 
ſelf or by nature, it be void of pain and ficknefſle ; no more inthe tranquillityand repoſe ofthe 
ſoul, skilleth it much, whether by the own induſtry or benefit of nature, it be delivered from feat 
and terror: and yer verily a man may well ſay, and with great reaſon, that the diſpoſition is more 
firm and Arong, which naturally admitreth nothing to trouble and rorment it ; then that which 
with judgement and by the light and guidance of learning doth avoid it : Bur ſer the caſe, that 
the one were as effetual and powerful asthe other ; then verily it will appear at leaſtwiſe, that 
in this behalf, they have no a—— and pre-eminence above bruit beaſts; ro wir, in that they 
feel no argniſh nor rrouble ot ſpirit : for thoſe things which are reported either of the Divels1n 
Hell, or the Gods in Heayen 3 nor feare at all paines and rorments ,. expe&ing when ney 
| a 
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veanend, That this 1s true, Epicurms verily himſelfe hath put down in writing : If{ quoth + 
ms? ſuſpicions and imaginations of che meteors and impreſſions which both ed Fa ap= 
"+ inthe aire and sky above,did not crouble us ; nor yerthoſe of death andthe pangs thereof; we 
{ould have no need at all ro have recourſe unto the naturall cauſes of all thoſe things, no more 
thanthoſe dumb beatts who entertaine no evill ſuſpicions or [urmiſes of the gods; nor any opinions 
ro torment them, 25 couching that which ſhall befall them after death: for they neither believe 
and know, nor ſo much as once think of any harme at all in ſuch chings, Furthermore, if in the 
opinion that they hold of the gods, they had relerved and left a place tor divine providence ,be- 
lievipgehat therby the world was governed, they might have been choughc wiſe men as they are, 
ro have gone beyond brute bealts for the atreining of a plealant and joytull life,in regard ot their 
g00dnopes 3 bur ſeeingall their doQtrine as touching the gods tendeth tothis end, namely, tofeare 
no god,and otherwiſe to be fearleſs and careleſs altogether] am perſwaded verily that thisis more 
firmly ' ſerrled in thoſe, having no ſence and knoiyiedge at all of God, than in theſe who ſay they 
know-God, but have not learnd to acknowledge him tor a puniſhing God, and one that can pun- 
:ſh and cando harme: forthole are notdelivered from ſuperitiction ; and why ? they neverfell in- 
coir, neither have they laid away that feartull conceit and opinion of the gods ; and no marvell,for 
they never had any ſuch: the ſame may be ſaid as rouching hell and the internall ſpirirs ; for neither 
the one nor the other have any hope to receive good fromthence ; marie, luſpe&, feareand doubt 
what ſball betide them after death,thoſe mult needs,lefle, who haveno fore-conceir at all of death; 
chan'they in whom chis perſyalion is imprinted beforehand, that death con-erneth us not: and yer 
* chus far torth it roucheth them, 4ndchar they diſcourſe,diipure, and conſider thereupon; whereas 
brute bealts are alcpgerher freed from the thought and care of ſuch things asdo nothing perteine 
utito them : true it is, thatthey ſhun ftroaks, wounds and {laughter ; and thus much (Ifay ) of 
death they feare. which alſoeventotheſe men is dreadfvll and terrible. Thus you {<2 what good 
things wiidome (by their own ſaying ) hath furniſhed them withall : bur lec us now take a fight and 
ſurvey of thoſe which they exclude themſelves fro andare deprived of, As touching thoſe diffu{i- 
ons of the ſoul, when it dilateth and [preadeth it (elte over chefleſh, and for the pleaſure that the 
fleſh feeleth, if the ſame be ſmall or mean, there is no great matter therein, nor that which is of any 
conſequence to ſpeak of 3 bur if chey paſs mediocritie, then (beſides-thar they be vain, deceitful 
and uncerteine) they are found ro be comberſome and odious, ſuch as a man ought rather to ra- 
ther,torearme not ſpirituall joyes and delights of the ſoul, bur rather ſenſuall andgrofſe pleaſures of 
the body,fawning, flattering and (miling upon the ſoul.xo draw and enrice her to the participation of 
ſuch vanities: as for ſuch conrentments of che mind which deſerve indeed andare worthy to be 
called joyes and delights, they be purified cleauſrom the comrary, they have no mixture ar all of 
croubleſome motions, no (ting that pricketh chem, nor repentance that followeth them, bur their 
pleaſureis ſpirituall, proper and-natural)co the ſoul ; neither is the good therein borrowed abroad, 
and brought in from withour, nor abſurd and void of reaſon, but moſt agreeable and ſorting there- 
to, proceeding from thar part of the mind which is given nnto contemplation otthe truth, and 
defirous of knowledge, or at leaſtwiſe from that, which applierh ir ſelfe ro do and execute great 
' and honourable things: now thedelights and joyes as well ofthe one as the other, he that wenr 
about to number,and would train and force himſelfe to diſcourſe how great andexcellent they be, 
he were never able to make anend : but in breefand few words, whe our memory alittle as 
touching this point: Hiſtories miniſter an infinit number of goodly ad notable examples, | which 
yeeld unco us a fingular delight and recreationto paſs the time away, never breeding in us atedious 
| fatierie, bur leaving alwayes the appetite that our ſoul hath to the crath, inſatiable and defirons Rill T 
of more pleaſure and contentment 3 in regard thereof, untruths and very lies therein delivered are 
not without their grace 3 forevenin fables and figions poericall, alrhough we give no credit 
unto them, there 1s ſome effetuall force to delight and perſwade: for think ( Ipray you ) with 
your ſelfe, with what heat of delight and affetion we read the book of P/ato intituled Atlanticus, 
or the laſt books of Homers 11ias Conſider alſo with what grief of heart we miſle and want the re- 
fdue of the tale behind, as if we were kept our of ſome beaurifull temples, or faire theaters, ſhur faſt 
again(t us ? tor ſurely the knowledge ofcruth in all chings, is ſo lovely and amiable;that ic ſeemeth, 
our lifeand very being, dependeth molt upon knowledge and learning ; whereas the moſt unplea- 
ſant, odious and horrible things in death, be oblivion, ignorance and darknefle ; whichis the rea- 
un aſſureyou ) rhar all men 1n a manner fight and war againſt thoſe who would bereave the 
dead of all ſence, giving us thereby to and, that they do meaſure the whole life, the being 
alſo, and joy ofman, by the ſence onely and. knowledge ofhis mind ; in ſuch ſort, that even thoſe 
very things that are addins aud offenſive otherwiſe, we heare otherwhiles wich pleaſure ; 
ofren times it falleth out, chat though men be troubled with the m_ they, hear, ſo as the water 
ſanderh in their eyes, and they be ready to weep and cry our for griet, yer they defire thoſe thar 
relate the ſame to ſay on and ſpeak all : as forexample, Oedipus in Sophocles, 
The er, 
Alas, my Lord, I ſee that now I ſhall 
Relate the thing which is the worſt of all, 


Woe is me likewiſe : to hear it [ ans preſt , : 
There is nohelp ; ſay on, anatellthereſs, $$ 3 Bis 
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Bur peradventure this may be a current and ſtream of intemperate pleaſure and delight, proceedi 
from a curioſity of the mind and will, too torward to hear and know all chings, yea, andto offer yi. 
olence unto the judgement and dilcourle of reaſon: howbeit, when as a narration or hiſtory :cop- 
raining in ic no hurttul and offenſive matter, befides rheſubjeRt argument, which conhilleth otbrave 
adventures and worthy exploits, is penned and couched in a ſweet file, with a grace andpower. 
ful torce of eloquence ; ſuch as is the hiſtory of Hcrodo:cs as rouching the Greek affaires, or of Xe. 
ophon concerning the Perlian acts, as alſo that which Homer with an heavenly ſpirit hath endiced 
and delivered in his verles, or Exyaox in his peregrivations and deſcription of the world..;or.,4. 
riſtorle in his Treatiſe of the founding of Cities and Governments of State,or Ariſtoxenu who hath 
leit in writing, the lives of famous and renowned perſons 3 in ſuch (I fay) there:is net only mych 
deliphr and contentment, bur alſo there enſueth thereupon no diſpleaſure uorrepentance, And whas 
man is he, who being hungry, would more willingly eat the good and delicate meats? or athirſ, 
defire 2nd chuſe ro drink the dainty ard pleatant wines ofthe Phceacians, rather then read that fi&i- 
on and diſcourſe of the voyage and pilgrimage of #/yſſes? and who would take more pleaſuzeso 
liewitha m6Rt fair and beautiful woman, then to fit up all night, reading either that which Xen- 
phon hath written of Lady Pamhea,or Ariſtobalus,of dame 7 1morlea, or Theopompus offait T hisbed 
Theſe be the pleaſures and joyes indeed of the mind : bur our Epicureans rejeRt likewiſe, ali thoſe 
delights which proceed from the fine inventions of the Mathematical Sciences: and ro ſay-a;truth, 
a Hiſtory runneth plain, even fimple and uniform ; whereas the deleationthat we have 1n/Geo, 
metry, Alironomy and Muſick, have bei:des (1 wor not what) forcible bait of variety ſo attrative, 
that it ſeemeth men are'charmed and enchanted by them : ſoforcibly they allure, and ſo might 
they hold men with their deiineations and deſcriptions, as ifthey were ſo many ſorceries, ſpelly.and 
incantations: ſo that whoſoever hath once taſted thereot, ſo he be praiſed andexerciſed 'there-, 
in, he may go all about well enough, chanting theſe verſes of Sophocles. 

T he furious love of Muſes nine 

Hath hart and mind poſſeſſed mine: 

Thus raviſbed, faſt I me hie 

To cr:ſt and cape of mount ain hie : 

Melodions ſong's, and ſonnd withall 

Of pleaſant harp, me forth dth'call, 
Certes, Thamyras exerciied his poetical he:.d about nothing elfe; no more verily did Exdoxw, ' Ari- 
ftarchus and Archimdes, For ieeing that findious, and induſtrious Paintersrook ſo great pleaſure 
in the excellency oftheir works, that Nic:as when he was painting Homers Necyia {net is to ſlay, 
thecalling forth and raiſing the ghoſts of 'oik departed) being ſo affeQtionare to it, forgat binſel 
and asked his ſervitorseſtloones about him, whether he had dined or no : and when Prolomens Ki 
of Egypt ſentunto him threeſcore Talents forthe ſaid piture after it was finiſhed, he refuſed the 
{ame,and would never ſell. or part with his handy work, What pleafore reaped(think you )and how 
greatdelight rook Exclid-5in Geometry and Altrology, when he wrote the propokitions of Perſpe- 
&tive 3 and Phi/ipwhen he compoſed thedemonſirations of thedivers forms and ſhapes a ingin 
the Moon? Archimedes alio, when by the Angle called Gonia, he found our, that the Diameter of 
the Sun is juſt ſo big a part of the greate(t Circle,asthe Angle is of four right lines; Apollonizs like- 
wiſe and Ariſtarchus, who were the inventors of the hike propofitions; the contemplation and 
knowledge whereof, even at this day. bringerh exceeding pleaſure and wonderiul generofity and mag- 
nanimity unto thoſe who can intend ro ſtudy upon them, And verily thoſe baſe and abjeR pleaſures 
of the kitchin and brothel houſe, we ought not ſo much as to compare with theſe, and thereby ro 
contaminateand diſgrace theſacred Mules and their mountain Helico; 

Were ſh:pherd none durſt tend his flock, | 

On hill above or vale below : 

Nor edged tool was known to ſtock. 

Or cut onetree that there d d grow. | 
But theſe pleaſures are indeed the intemperate and undefiled paſtures of the gentle Bees ; whereas 
thoſe o: herreſemble properly the irching luſts ofſwine-and goats. which over andbefides the body, 
fill with theirfilchy ordure the {en(vual parr of the ſoul. ſubject ro allpaſſions and perturbations, True 
itis that Juſt and defireto enjoy pleatvres, is a paſſion adventurous and hardy enough to enterprize 
many and ſundry matrers ; yet was therenever man found io amorous, who for joy that he had - 
braced his paramour, ſacrificed a beef ; nor ever was there known ſo notorious a glutton, who wiſh- 
ed in his heart and deſired, ſo he might fr fill his belly with delicate viands and princely banqueting 
diſhes, to die preſently: and yer Exdsx»s made this prayer, that he might ſtand neerunto the Sun, 
forto learnthe form. the magnitude and the beauty of thar Planer, upon condition to be burnt pre- 
ſently, as Pha#ton was. with the beams thereof, Pythagoras forthe proof one propoſition or figure 
which he had invented, ſacrificed an Ox, as Apollodorys hath recorded in this Dyſticon : 

No fooner had Pyth 1g0ras this noble fioure found, 

But ſolemnly he ſacr:fid an Ox. evn in that townd, 
Whether it were thatſlope line1n Geometry, called Hypotinſ:, which anſwering dire&tly co the 
right Angle ofa Triangle. is as much in effe& as the othertwo that comprehend and make the ſaid 
*rge; or rather that lineary demonſtration or propofition;whereby he meaſured the plor in Lo 
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bolick ſeftion of a Cone or round pyramidal figure, - As* for Archimedes, he was {6 incentive and! 
bukie in drawing his Geometrical figures, that his ſervants were faine by force to pull him awayto 
be waſhed and anointed ; andeventhen he would with the ffrigil. or bathcombe (which ſerved to 
curry and rub his skin) draw figures eyen upon his verybelly: and one'day above the reſt, having 
tound out whiles he was a bathing, the way to know how much gold the gold-{mith had robbed-in 
the faſhion of that crown which KJ" Hero had put forth to making, he ran forth ſuddenly out of 
the haine, asif he had been frantick, orinſpired with ſome fanatical |pirit,crying our, Hewreca, Hew- 
yeca, that is to ſay, I have found it, I have found it, 1terating the fame many times all the way as he 
went, But wenever heard of any Gluttonſogiven to gourngandiie and belly-cheer, who went up 
and down crying Bebroca, that 15 to ſay, I Have eaten, I haveeaten ; nor of a wanton and amotous 
. perion, who havingenjoyed hislore, would (er up this note, Ephileſa, that is to ay, T have kift, I 
have kit, Notwithitanding there have been and ore at this day, a thouſand millions, even an in- 
finice number of laſcivious and looſe perſons: Bnt contrariwiſe, we derett andabhor choſe, who bp 
on an affeion, bravery and pride, make rehearial what feaſts they have been at, as petſons who 
highly account of ſo baſe and unworthy pleatures, whi.h men ought indeed to havein conempr. 
Whereas in reading the works of Eudox#s, Archimedes,and Hipparchus, we are raviſhed and tranſ- 
ortedas it were with ſome heavenly and divine delight : beleeving rhar ſaying of Plars co be true, 
who writeth : That the Mathematical Arts, howſoever they be contemned, by rhoſe that be 19n0- 
rant; and for default of knowledge and undderſtanding negleed : yet forthe grace and delight cha 
they yee!d, be more and more in requelt, even in deſpight of thoſe blind and blockiſh perſons : All 
which pleaſvres ſo great and ſo many in number,running alwayes as a river; theſe men here do tutn 
and drive another way, forto empeath and hinder thote who approach unto them) and give eare 
unto their doctrinezthat they ſhonld nor once talte thereof,bur command them to ſer up and ſpread 
all cheir main ſayles, and flie away as faſt as they can, Yea, and that which more is, all thoſe of this 
ſet, both men and women, pray and requett Pythocles (for Epicurns ſake ) not to make any account 
ofthoſe arts which we name liberal: And inpraifing our Apelles,amang other (ingulat qualicies;that 
they attribute unto him, they ſer down this for one: Thar from his fiſt beginning he had forborne 
the findy of the Mathemarticks, and by that means kept himſelfe unſporred and undefiled : As for Hi- 
ſtories (to {ay nothing, how of all other Sciences they have neither heard nor ſeen any) I-will cice 
only the words of Metrodorus writing of Poers: Tuſh (quoth he) be not abaſhed nor think it 
aſhame to confeſſe that thou knowelt not, of whether fide Hefor was, ofthe Greeks part or of the 
Trojans ? neither thinkir a great matter if thou be ignorant whar were the firſt verſes of Homers 
Poem, and regard thou as little thoſe in the midſt. p 
Now foraſmuch as Epic#rus wilt well enough, that the pleaſures of the body/like unto the arini- 
verſary Erefian minds) do blow overand paſſe away, yea, and after the flower of mans age is once 
one, decay ſenfibly, and ceaſe altogether ; therefore hemoverh a queſtion: Wherher a wiſe man, 
Thing now far fteptin years, and not able any more to keep company with a woman, taketh pleaſure 
till in wanton touching, feeling or handling of fairand beautiful perſons : Wherein verily he is far 
from the mind and opinion of Sophocles; who rejoyced and thanked God, that he had eſcapedfrom 
this voluptuous and fleſhly love, as from the yoak, chain,or clog of ſome violent andtarious maſter, 
Yer rather ought theſe ſentual and voluptuous perlons, ſeerng that many delights and pleaſures cor- 
poral, do fade and decay in old age, - - 
k And that with aged folk in this, 
| Dame Venus much off ended 15, 

(as ſaith Ewripides) ro make provifionthen moſt all, of other ſpiricual pleaſures,and co be tored be- 
fore hand, as it were againſt ſome long fiege, with ſuclfdry victuals as arenot ſubje&ro putrefaQi- 
on and corrvprtion : Then I ſay ſhould they hold their ſolemn feaſts of Venus, and goodly morrow- 

' minds, to paſſethe time away by reading ſome pleaſant Hiſtories, dele&able Poems, or prerry ſpe- 
culations of Muſick or Geometry : Ang verily they would notſo much as think any more of thoſe * 
| blindfeelivgs and bootleſſe handlings(as I may tearm them)which indeed ate no more bur the pricks 
and provocations of dead wantonnefle, if they had learned nomore butas Ariſtotle , Hera:lides, 
and Dicearchw did, ro write of Homer and Exripides : Burthey being never careful and providenc 
ro purvey ſuch vi&uals, and ſeeing all the reſt of their life otherwiſe ro beu pleaſant, and as dry as 
a kex (as themſelves are wont to ſay of vertue) yer willing to enjoy fiill their pleaſures continually, 
bur finding their bodies to ſay nay, and not ableco perform the ſame to their contentment, they be- 
wray their corruption in committing toul and diſhoneſt aQts our of ſeaſon, enforcing themſelves (e- 
venby their own confeſſions) ro awaken, fiir up, and renew the memory of their former pleaſures 
11 times paſt, and for want of freſh and new delights, making a ſhift roſervetheit turn withthe old 
and | ale, as ifthey had been long keptin ſalt pickle, or compoſt, untill their g60dneſſeand lifewere 
gone ; deſirous they are to ſtir, kindle, and quicken others that lie extin& intheir fleſh, as it were 
raked up in dead andcold aſheslong before, clean againſt the courſe of nature ; aud alltor defaulr 
that they were not provided before of ſome ſweer thinglaid up in their ſoule, proper unto her, and 
delightſome according to her worthineffe: As for other ſpiritual plealures wee have ſpoken of 
them already, as they came into our mind: bur as rouching Muſick, which bringing with. it fo 
many contentments, and ſo great delights, men yet reje& and fliefrom, no man Itrow would wil- 


livgly paſſe it over in filence, conſderivg the abſurd - 26 impercinent ſpeeches chat Epicuras giveth 
Sg 3 our : 
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: for in his queſtions he maintainerh: That a wiſe manis a great lover of ſhews and ſpe&ac 
defighring «6 all others co hear and ſee the paltimes, ſports and ſights, exhibited in 5, 
during the fealt of Bacchus 3 yet will he nor admit any mulical problemes,arly diſpurations or Witty 
diſcourſes of Criticks in points of humanicy and learning, ſo much as atthe verytable,in dinner 
ſupper time ; but giverh counſel unto Kings and Princes that be lovers and {avourers of lite 
co abide rather the reading and hearing of military narrations, and ſtratagems at their feaſts and bay. * 
quets, yea, and ſcurril talk of buftons, pleaſants and ceſters, the any queſi1ons propounded or did. 
cuſſed, as tonching Muſick or Poetry : tor .thus much hath he delivered in his book entituleg:; 
Rogalty : as if he had written the ſame to Sardanapalus or Naratws, Who was in times palt a 
Porentate and Lord of B:by/oy. Certes, neither Hiero nor Attalus, nor yet Archelans would ever 
have been perſwaded to remove and diſplace from their tables ſuch as Emripides, Simonides, Melg. 
mppides, Crates, or Dioderus, tor tolet in their rooms ( ardax, Ariantes, and Callias, known geſters 
-0 notorious ribauds 3 or {ome parahtical T hraſonid:s and T, braſyleons, who could skill of nothi 
elſe but how to makefolk laugh, in counterfeiting lamentable yellings, groans, howlings, and Ki 
ro move applauſe and clapping of hands, 'It King Prolomens the firſt ot that name, whoalſo firſt e. 
rected a liberty, and founded a colledge of learned men, had light upon theſc goodly rules and roy- 
al preceprs of his putting down, would not he have exclamed and laid unto the Samians : 

O Muſes fair, O Ladies dear, 

What envy, ard what (| pight is here | 
For, beſeeming it is notany Athenianthus maliciouſly to be bent unto the Muſes, and be at warre 
with them : but according to Pindarns : 

| Whom Jupicer doth mot vouch ſafe 

His love and favour for to have, 

Amaz/d they ſtand and quake for fear, 

When they the waice of Muſes hear. 
What ſay you, Epicurus? you go early inthe my by break of day unto the Theater, to heare 
muſicians playing uponthe Harp and Lute, or ioun ling ({hawmes and hautboies: if then it fortune 
at the table, in time of a banquet, chat Theophraſtus diicourſeth of Symphonies and muſical accords? 
or Ariſtoxenes, ofchanges and alteration of tunes? or Ariſtophanes of Hemers works, willyouſtop 

ourears with both hands,becauſe you would not hear,for that you ſo abhor and deteſt them?$ure- 

Li was morecivility yet and honefly(by report)in that barbarous King of Scythia, Areas,who 
when that excellentmintirel /ſmenias, being his Captive, taken priſoner in the wars, played upon 
the flute before him as heat at dinner, fware a great oath, that he rook more pleaſure ro hear his 
horſe neigh, Do not theſe men-(think you) confeſle and grant (when they be well charged) that 
they have givendefiance to vertue|.nd honeſty, proclaming mortal and irreconcilable war, withour al 
hope of Truce, Parley, Compoſition and Peace ? for ſurely, ſetting pleaſure oply aſide, what other 
thivg is there inthe world (be it never ſo pure, holy and venerable) that they embrace and love? 
Had it not been morerea(on, tor the leading of a joytul life, to be offended with ſweer perfumes, and 
to reje& odoriferous oyls and oyntments, as bettles, jeires and vultures do, then to abhor, dereft 
and ſhun the calk and diſcouries of Humanitians, Criticks , Grammarians ,and Muhicians ? for, 
what mapner of flute, or hautboies, what karp or lute how well ſoever ſeri, tuned, and fitted for 


ſong, 
What quire reſounding loud and ſhrill 
: From pleaſant month and breaſt ſo ſweet, 
A ſong in parts, ſet with great kill, 
Vhen canning menin mmſick meet ? 
ſogreatly delighted Epicurus and Metrodorus,a3 the diſcourſes, the rules and precepts of Quires and 
Caro!s,thequeſtions and propoſitions concermng flutes and hautboies, touching proportions,con- 
ſonances and harmonic 21 accords would affe& Ariſtorle, T heephraſtus, Hieronymas and Dicearchas 
As for example, what is the reaſon.that of two pipes or flutes (otherwile even andequal)that which 
hath the ixaighter and narrrower mouth, yeelderh the bigger and more baſe ſound? alſo, whatmi 
be the cauſe. that the ſamepipe when it is lifted and ſer upward, becometh loudin all the tones that 
it maketh,but hold it downward once, it ſoundeth as low ? ſo doth one pipe alſowhen it.is ſercloſe 
unto another, give a baſe ſound ; but contrariwile, it it be disjoined and pur afunder, it ſounderh 
higher apd more ſhri], Asalſo how it commeth to paſle, that ifa man ſow Chaff, or caſt duſt thick up- 
onthe ſtage or ſcaffold in a Theater, the people there aſſembled be deaf and cannor hear the Players 
or Minſtrels? Semblably,when King Alexander _— was minded to have made in the city of Pel- 
la the forepart of the ſtage in the Theater all of brafſe ;whart moved his workman or Archite& not 
to permit him fo to do, for fear it would drown and dul] the voice ofthe Players? Finally, whya- 
mong ſundry kinds of mulick, rhat which is called Chromartical, delighteth, enlargeth and joyerh 
the heart, wheras the Harmonica] contracerh and draweth it in.making it ſad and dumpiſh?More- 
oxer,the manners andnatures of men which Poets repreſent in their writings, their witty fitions, 
the difference and variety of theirRtile, the ſolucion ofdark doubrsand quaint queftions, which (be- 
:des a delightſome grace and beautiful elegance)carry with them a Farncliar and perfwafive power, 
whereourt each one may reap profit; ipfomuch as they are able (as Xeopho» ſaith) ro make a man 
forgeteven love it ſelfe, ſo effeCtual is this pleaſure and delight, Howbe, the Epicureans here have 
no 
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no feeling and expexience; nay, Which is worte, they defirero havenone, as they lay themſelves ; bur 


:mploying the whole contemplative part ofthe ſoul, inthinking upon nothing elle bur the 
_ ny king it downward together with ſenſual and carnal luſts, as fiſhers ers. 4 take r ay; 


Maacrs of lead ; they difter nothing at all from horſekeepers, or ſhepherds and other herdmen, 


wholay before their beaſts, hay, (raw, or ſome kind of grafle and herbs, as the proper fodder an 
forragg tor the cartel which they have in charge: for do they not evenſo incendto feed the ſoule 
far (as men'rank up ſwine) with bodilypleaſures ; in that they would hare hero be glad for the 
hope ſhe hath chat the body ſhall ſhortly enjoy lome pleaſure, or elſe in the remembrance of thoſe 
which it hath enjoyed intimes paſt ? as for any proper delight or particular pleaſure of her owne, 
chey ſuffer her to receive none trom her ſelte, nor ſo much as to ſeck thereaffer, 

And verily can there beany thing more abſurd and beſide all apparence and ſhew of reaſon, then 
(whereas there be two parts whereot man is compounded, to wirtzfoul and body, ef which che foul 
is more worth, and placed in the higher degree) to ſay and affirm, that there is in the body fome 
ovod thing, proper, peculiar, familiar, and nathcal unto 't, and none in the ſoule,; bur chat ſhe firs 
{{ill rendins the body, and looking only co it ? that ſhe ſmileth pon the patſions and affeftions 
thereof, joying and taking contentment with it only ; having of her ſelfe originally no motion,no 
ele&ion, no $: ice, no defies nor pleaſureatall? No ſurely they ſhould eicher by pucting off 
the'r mask and diſcovering themſelves,have gone roundly to work, making man fleſh, and nothing 
elſe but fleſh 3 asſome there be who flatly deny, that there is any fpiritual ſubſtance in him ; or 
elſe learingin us two different natures, they ought to havelet either of them alone by ir ſelfe, with 
their ſeeral goodand evil: thar Iſay which is familiar or contrary untoit: like as among the five 
ſentes, every one is deſtined and 4. +06 phyr to one object {enhible, although all of them bya cer- 
rain wonderful ſympathy be affeHed one to the other, Now the proper ſentarive organ or infiru- 
ment of the ſoule is, the underſtanding ; and to ſay thatthe ſame hath no peculiar ſubje& ro work 
upon, no propet [pe&acle ro behold, no familiar motion, no natural and inbred paſſionor affeRion, 
in the fruition whereof ir ſhould rike pleaſure and delight, is the greatelt abſurdity of all others : 


And verily this is the ſaying of theſe men 3 unleſle haply ſome there be, who ere = be aware, 
a 


chacge vpon them ſome ſlanderous and falſe impurarions, Hereat began I ro ſpeak and y unto him: 
nor io Sir, if we may be Judges; bur I pray you ler be, allaRion ot inquiry, and proceed hardly to 
finiſh and make anend of your diſcourſe, And why (quoth he) ſhould not Ariſftodems ſucceed af- 
rex me, if you haply retuſe flacly, or beloath ro ſpeak ? You fay true indeed (quoth A4riftodemus) 
bur that ſhall nor be unril you be weary of ſpeeth, as this manis3 and tor the preſent, ſince you are 
yer freſh and in heart, I beſeech you my good friend, ſpare not your ſelfe, bur uſe your faculty, left 
you be thought for very ſloath andidlenefſero draw back and goe out of the lifts, Certes (quorh 
Theonthen) it is buca ſmallmatrer, and rhe ſame vety eafie which is behind; for there remaineth 
no more but to ſhew and recount how many joyes and pleaſures there be in ative life,and thax part 
of the ſovle which is given to ation? Firſt and formolt, even they themſelves in ſome place granc 
and contefle; that it is a greater pleaſure to do good, and to benefit others,thento receivea 
from another ; as for good rurns, a man I confeſſe may do them in bare words and ſayings : bur 
ſurely the mot andgreareſt are performed by a&s and deeds, and chus much doth the very word of 
of benefit or weldoing import ; and even they themſelves teſtifie no lefle: For bur a while ſince, 
weheard this man report, what words and ſpeeches Epicarss delivered ; what leners he wrote and 
ſent unto his friends, in extolling, praiſing, and magnifying Metrodorys; how bravely and valiancly 
he went down fromthe City of Athensto the Port Pyreeum, for to aid and ſuccour Mythris the 
Syrian, albeit Metrodorus did noſervice at allin that ſally: Whar manner ofpleaſures then, and how 
oreat onght we to eſteem thoſe which Plato enjoyed, when Dion a Scholat of his, and one of his 
bringing up, roſe up to put down the tyrant Djonyſ;zs, and to deliver the Rate of Sicily from ſervi- 
tude? what contentment might Ari/torle find, when he cauſed the City of his Nativity, which was 
ruinare and razed tothe ground to be re-edihed, and his country-men and fellow-Cirizens to. bee 
calledhome who were baniſhed ? what delights and joyes were thoſe of Theophraſtus and Phidias, 
who depoſed and overthrew thoſe tyrants who uſurped the Lordlydominion of their co ?and 
for private perſons in particulat, how many they relieved, not in ſending unto them a ſtrike of 
a buſhel of carn and meale, as Epicaras ſent unto ſome; - bur inworking and effeGing, 'that rhoſe 
who were exiled out of their native country,driven from their own houſes, and turned our of all 
their goods, might return home again and re-enter upon all; char ſuch as had been priſoners and 
lien in irons, might be delivered and ſer atlarge as many alſoas were put from their wives and 
children, might recover and enjoy them again: What need I make rehearlal unto you, who know 
all rhis weil enough ; But ſurely the umnpudence and abfurdicy of chis man, I cannot (though I 
would) paſſe over with filence, who debating and caſting under foot the a&ts of Themiſtocles and 
Miltiad-s as he did, wrote of himſelfe to certain of his friends in this ſort: Right nobly, valiantly, 
and magnificently, have you ſhewed your endeavour and care of us, in proviſion of Corne to 
furniſh us withal ; and again, you have declared by notorious ſignes, which mount up into Hea- 
ven, the {:ngular love and good will which you bear unto me, And ifa man obſerve the manner 
of this tile and writing, he ſhall find, that if hexake our of the myſteries of this great Philoſopher, 
that which concernerha little Corne, all the words beſides ate ſo curiouſly couched and penned, 
as if che Epiſtle had been wricten purpoſely, as a thankſgiving for the fafery of all Greece, orat _ 
. wiſe, 
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wiſe, for delivering; ſetting free, and preſerving the whole City and People of 4thers, . 
What ſhould I bufie my head ro ſhevy unto you, that for the delights of the body, naturehad 
need to be atgreat coltand expenſes ; neither doth the chiefe pleaſure which they ſeek after, con- 


- fiſt in courſe bisker-bread, in peate-portage, or lentile broth ; but the appetites oi theſe voluptuous 


perſons, call forevquiſite and dainty viands, tor ſweet and delicate wines, fuch as thoſe be of 7, hoſas, 
for \weet odours, pleaſant pertumes, and precious ointments, for curious junkets and banquet; 


diſhes, for rarts, cake-bread, marchpanes, and other paſtry works, well wrought, beaten anll tem. © 


pered with rheſweet l1quor gathered by the yellow winged Bee : over ard belides all this, their 
mind ſtands alſo to fair and beautiful young damoſels, they muſt have ſome pretty Leontium, ſome 
fine Boidion, ſome ſweet Hed:a, or dainty Nicedion, whom they keep and nouriſh of purpoſe with. 
in their gardens of pleaſure, to be ready athand, As ſor thedelights and joyes of the mind,there is 
no man but will confefle and ſay : That tounded they ought to be upon the greatneſſe of ſome no- 
ble aRions, and the beauty of worthy and memorable works, it we would have them to bee nor 
vaine, baſe and childiſh ; but contrariwiſe, reputed grave, generous, magnificent and man-likez 
whereas to vaunt and glory of being ler looſe to a difſolute courſe of lite avd the fruition of plea- 


fures and delights, after the manner of Saylers and Mariners when they celebrate the feaſt of Venus; 


ro boaſt alſo and pleaſe himſelfe in this: That being deſperately fick of that kind of drophe which the 
Phyſicians call 4ſcites, he ſorbare notto feaſt his friends fill, and keep good company, neither ſpa. 
redto adde and gathermore moiſture and wateriſh humours ſtillunto hisdropke: and remem 
the laſt words that his brother Neocles ſpake upon his death-bed, meired and conſumed with ſpeci- 
al joy and pleaſure of his own, tempered with tears 3 there is no man (Itrow) of ſound judgement 
and ip his right wits; who would tearm theſe ſotriſh follies, either ſound joyes, or perfect delights; 
bur ſurely, itthere be any Sardonian laughter (as they call it) be!onging alſo ro the {oul, It 1s ſeated 
(inmy conceit)even in iuch joyes and mirths mingled with tears as theſe, which dor violence unto 
nature: burif any map ſhall ay, rhar theſe be ſolaces, let him comparechem with others,and ſee how 
far theſe excel and go beyond them which are expreſſed by theſe verſes: 
| By ſage advice I have effefled this, 
That - artacs martial fame eclipſed is, 
Allo: 
This man", O friend and ſtranger both, 
was while helived here, 
The great andglorious Star of Rome, 
his native City drare, 
Likewiſe: 

I wot not what Iſhould you call, 
: . An heavenly Godard man mortall, 
And when 1 ſet before mine eyes thenoble and worthy acts of Thr-ſybulusand Peloprdas; or behold 
the victories either of Ariſtzdes in that journey of Plates, or of Miltiades at the battel of Mar athon, 
Iameven raviſhed ard tranſporced beſides my ſelfe, and forced to ſay with Herodotys,and deliver this 
ſentence: That in this ative life, there is more ſweetneſle and deleRation, then glocy and honor : 
and that this is ſo, Epaminondas will bear me witneſle, who (by report) gave out this ſpeech, that 
the greateſt contentment which ever he had during his life, was this : That his father and mother 
were both alive toſee that noble Trophee of his, tor the viRory that he wan at Lefres, being ge- 
neral ofthe Thebans againſt the Lacedemonians: Compare we now with this mother of Epaminon- 
das, Epicyrns his mother, who took ſo great joy toſee herſon keeping cloſe in a dainty garden and 
orchard of pleaſure, where he and his tamiliar triend Polyenusgat children in common, upon a trull 
and oolireifen of Cyz.icum : for,that both morher and fiſter of Merrodorus were exceeding glad of his 
marriage, may appear by his letters mifſive writren unto his brother, which ate extant inhis books: 
and yet they go pp and downevery where crying with open mouth : That they have livedin joy, do- 
ing naught elle burexroll and magnifie their delicate life, taripg much like unto Nlaves when they ſo- 
lemnizethe feaſt of Sarsr»,{\upping and making of good cheer together , or celebrate the Baccha- 
nales, running about the fields ; ſo as a man may hardly abide to hear the utas and yelling noiſe they 
make, whenuponthe inſolent joy of their hearts, they break out into many fogleries, and utter they 
Care not unto whom, as vain and fond ſpeeches, inthis manner: 

why fitr ſt thou ſtill, thou wretched lot, 

Come let us drink and quaſf aboxt : 

The meats upon the board ſet are, 

Be merry man and make noſpare : 

No ſooner are theſe words let flie, 

But all at once they hout andcrie ; 

The pots then walk, one fills out wine, « 

Another brings a garland fine 

Of flowers fullfreſh, his head to crown, 

And decks the cup, whiles wine goes down : 

Andthen the mirftrel, Pharbns kyight, 

With fair green branch of Laureldight, 


Sets 
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Sets out his rude and riſty throat, 
And ſings a filthy tuneleſſe note 3 
With that one thruſts the pipe him fre , 
| And ſounds his wench and 4edfello, 
Do not (think you) the letters of Metrodorns reſemble theſe vanities, which he wrote unts his bro- 
ther in theſe tearms? © There is no need at all, Timocrares, neither onghrt a man roexpoſe himſelf, 
« into danger for the ſaſery ofGreece,or to rain and buhe his head ro win a Coronet among them , 
« in teſtimony of his wiſedom3-bur he isto car, and drink wine merrily, ſo as the body may enjoy 
« all pleaſure, &ſuſtain no harm, And again, in another'place of the ſame letters he hath theſe words: 
« Oh how joytul was h, and g'ad atheart ! Oh what contentment of ſpirit fourd1, whenT had 
«.|earned once of Epiemruyto make much of my belly,& to gratifie it:s I ought! For toſay a truth 
«royon, O Timocrates, that Art a Naturaliſt: The foveraign good of a man lieth about the : 
.:Inſumme; theſe men do limit, ſer out and circumicribe the greatnefle of hnmane pleaſure within 
the'compaſle of the belly, as it were within center and circumference ; bur ſurely impoſſible iris, 
that they ſhouldever have their part of any great, royaland magnifical joy, ſuch as indeed canſerh 
magnanimity and haurinefle of courage, bringeth glorious honour abroad, or tranquillicy of ſpirit at 
home, who have made choice of a cloſe and privare life within doors, never:ſhewing themſelves 
inthe world, nor medling with the publick affairs of Common-weale ; a life (I ſay )ſequeſtred from 
all offices of humanity, far removed trom any inftin&t of honour, or defire to grarthe others, there- 
to deſerve thanks; or win favour : forthe ſoul (I may tell you) i5nobaſe and ſmall thing, it is not 
vile and illiberal, extending her defires onely to that which is good to be eaten, asdo theſe'ponlps 
or pourcurtle fiſhes which frerch their cleies as far as rotheir mear-and no farther 3 for ſuch appe- 
tites/as theſe, are moſt quickly cut off with ſatiety, and filled in a moment ; bur whenthe motions 
and deſires of the mind trending to vertue and honeſty, to honour alſo and contentment of conſci- 
ence, upon vertnous deeds and well doing, are once grownto their vigour and perfeCtion, they hare 
nor for their limit, the length and tearm only of mans life : bur ſarely, the defire of honour, and the 
affeftion ro profit the ſociety of men,comprehending all eternity, firiveth till to go forwardin ſuch 
a@tions and beneficial deeds as yeeld infinite pleaſures that cannot be expreſſed ; which joies, great 
perſonages and men'of worth cannot ſhake off and avoid though they would : for flie they From 
rhem what they can; yet they environ chem about onevery (ide, they are ready romeer them wher- 
ſoever they go, when as by their beneficence and good deeds they have once refreſhed and cheered 
many orher : for of ſuch perſons may well this verſe be verified: 
To tows: when that he comes, or there doth walk : 
Men him behold as God, and ſo dotalk, 
For when a man hath ſo affeRed and diſpoſed others, thar they are glad and leap for joyto ſee him, 
that they have a longing defire to gouch, ſalute, and ſpeak unts him ; who ſeerh not(though other- 
wiſe he were blind)rhat he finderh great joiesin himſelf,and enjoyerh moſt ſweer contentment? this 
is the cauſe that ſuch men are never weary ofwell doing, nor think it a trouble to be employed to 
the good of others ; for we ſhall evermore hear from their mouths theſe and ſuch like ſpeeches : 
Thy father thee begat and brought to light, 
T hat thou one day might ft profit many awight, 
Again, 
Let us not ceaſe, but ſhew a mind, 
Of doing good to all mankind, 
What need ro ſpeak here of thoſe that be excellentmen, and good in the higheſt degree ? forifto 
any one of thoſe who are nor extreamly wicked, at the very point and inſtant of death 3 he in whoſe 
hands lierh his life, be he a god, or ſome King, ſhould grant one hours reſpir, and permit him to 
employ himſelfe at his own choice, either to execute ſome memorable a&t, orelſe to take his plea- 
ſure forthe while, ſo that immediately after that hour paſt, he ſhould go ro his death: How many 
think you would chuſe rather during this ſmalltime, to lie with that courtiſan and famous Stram- 
per Ls, ordrink liberally of good Ariuhan winz, thento killthetyrant Archias, for to deliver the 
CI of T hebes,from tyrannical ſervitude? for mine own part verily,I ſuppoſe, rhat there isnor one: 
for this I obſerve inthoſeſword-fencers, who fight at ſharp a combat to the uttrance , ſuch Imean 
as are not altogether brutiſh and ſavage, but of the Greekiſh nation, when they are to enterin 
Place for toperform their devoir,notwithſtanding there be preſented unto them many dainty diſhes 
and coftly cates, chuſe rather ar this very time to recommend unto their friends, their wives and 
Children, ro manumiſe andenfranchiſe their laves, then to ſerve their bellies and conrent their ſen- 
ſua] appetites: But admit that theſe bodily pleaſures begreart matters, and highly ro be accounted 
of, the ſame are common alſo evento thoſe thatlead anaKtive live, and mannage affairs of State ; 
For as the Poet faith : 
Wine muſcadel they drink, and hkewiſe eat 
Fine manchet bread, made of the whiteſt wheat, EY , 
They banquet alſo, and feaſt with their friends, yea, and much more merrily (in my conceit, after 
they be reru:ned from bloody bartels, or orher great exploits and important ſervices ; likeas Alex- 
«under and Ageſilaus 3 Phocion alſo and E paminondas were wonttodo) then theſe who are annointed 
againſt the fire, or carried eadly in their licrers :and yet ſuch as they mock and ſcorn thoſe, was _ 
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deed have the fruition of othergreater and more dainty pleaſures: for what ſhould a man ſpeak of 
Epaminondas, who being invited toa ſupper unto his {xiends houſe, when heſaw that the proviſion 
WasSgreater and more ſumptuous then his ſtare might well bear, would nor ſtay and ſup with him, 
buriaid thus unto his friend: 1 thoughtyou would have ſacrificed unto thegods,and not have been 
a waſteful and prodigal ſpender ; and no marvel; tor King Alexander the Great tetuſed to entertain 
theexquifite Cooks of 4da Queen of Caria, ſaying: That he had better abour him of his ownt 
drefſe his meat, to wit, for his dinner or breakfalt, early ring and travelling betore day light; and 
for his ſupper, a light and hungry dinner, As for Philoxenus who wrote unco him Concerning two 
mok faire and beautitul boies, to this effect, whether he ſhould ouy chem tor to ſend unto him or 
no? he had like to have loſt the place of government under him » for his labour: and yet to lay a 
truth, who might have better done it then Alexander ? But like as of two pains and griefs (as Hip- 
pocrates ſaith) the lefle is dulled and dimmed (as it were) by the greater ; evenſo, the pleaſures pro« 
ceeding from vertuous and honourable ations, do darken and extinguiſh (by reaſon of the minds 
joyes, and in regard of their exceeding greatneſle) thoſe delights which ariſe from the body, And 
if it be ſo as theſe Epicureans ſay; that the remembrance of tormer pleaſures and good things, bee 
material and make much for a joyful life , which of us all will beleeve Epicwrashimlelfe, that dyi 
(as he did) inmoſt grievous pains and dolorous maladies, he eaſed his rorments, or afſwaged his 
anguiſh by calling to mind thoſe delights which betore-time he had enjoyed ? for ſurely, it were 
an caher matter to behold the reſemblance of ones face in the bottom of a tronbled water, or amid 
the waves during a tempeſt, thento conceive and apprehend che ſmiling and laughing remembrance 
of a pleaſurepaſt, inſo great adiſquierneſle and bitter vexation of the body 3 whereas the memo- 
ry of yertuous and praile-worthy aRions, a man cannot (would he never ſo faine) chaſe and drive 
out of his mind, For how is itpoſſible, that Alexander the Great, ſhould eyer forget the barrel at 
Arbela? or Pelopidas, the defeature of the tyrant Leontiades ? or Themſtocles, the noble field ougas 
before Salamis ? for as touching the viRory at Marathon, the memorial thereof the Athenians doe 
ſolemnize with feaſts evento this day ; like as the Thebans celebrate the remembrance of the 
famous fight at Lextres : and we verily (as you know well enough) make feaſts for the viRory of 
Daiphantus before the Ciry Hyampolis i and not only we! keep yearly holiday then, buralſorhe 
whole country of Phocss (upon that anniverſary day) is full of ſacrifices and due honours : neither 
is there one ofus that taketh ſogreat contentment of all that he eaterh or drinketh at ſuch a feliival 
rime,as he doth in regard ofthe remembrance of thoſe noble a&ts which thoſe brave men performed: 
we may well gueſſe and con{ider therefore, what joy,what mirth, what gladnefle and ſolace of heart 
accompanied them all their liferime after, who execured theſe noble tears of arms, conſidering that 
after five hundred years andabove, the memory of them is freſh, and theſamearrended with ſo 
great cheer and rejoycing. And yet Epicurus himſelte doth acknowledge, that of glory there do a- 
rile certain joyes and pleaſures ; for how could he do lefle, (ceing that himſelte is ſodelirous there- 
of, that he iseven mad withal, and fareth after a furious manner to attain thereto; inſomuch,as not 
only he diſavoweth his own maſtersand reachers,conteſteth againſt * Democrates (Whoſe opinions 
and do&rines he ftealeth word for word) uponcertain ſyllables and nice points, maintaining that 
there never was any wiſe man nor learned Clerk, ſerting him{elfe and his diſciples akde: bur alſo, 
which moreis, he hath bzen ſo impudent, as to ſay and write ; that Colotes adored him as agod, 
rouchivg his knees full devoutly, when he heard him diſcontſe of natural cauſes ; and that hisbro- 
ther Neocles affirmed and gave out even from his infancy; that Epicuras had never his like or fellow 
for wiſedome and knowledge; as alſo, that his mother was happie and bleſſed for bearing in her 
wombſuch a number of Aromes, that is to ſay, indivifible ſeall bodies, who concurring all coge- 
ther framed and formed ſo skilful a perſonage, Is not this all one with that which Callicratides ſome- 
time ſaid of Conon: That hecommitred adultery with rhe ſea; evenſo a man may ſay that Eprcurns 
ſecretly by iealth and ſhametully) made love unto Glory, and went aboutto ſollicar, yea,force her 
by violence, not being able to win and enjoy her openly ; whereupon he became paſſiovate and 
love-fick: forlike as a mans body in time of famine, for that it hath nofood and nouriſhment 0- 
therwiſe, is conſtrained even againſt nature, to feed upon the own ſubſtance ;even ſo ambirion and 
thirſt afterglory. doth che like hurt unto the ſoules of ambitious perſons 3 for being ready rodi@or 
thirſt of glory, and ſeeing they cannot have it otherwiſe, enforced they areto praiſe rhemſelves, Bur 
they that be thus paſſionately afteed with deſire of praiſe and honour,confefle not they manileſtly, 
that they reje&, forgo and negle& great pleaſures and delights: when through their feeble, lazy and 
baſe minds, they flie from oublick offices of State, forbear the management of affairs, and regard not 
the favours of Kings and following ofgreat perſons ; from whence Democritesſaith ; there accrue 
untoman manyornaments to grace & commend this life?For Epicurns ſhall never be able ro make 
the world beleeve, that (efteeming ſo much as he did and making ſo great account of Neocles his 
brothers teſtimony or the adoration of Colores) he wonld not have been ready to have leapt out of 
hisskin, and gone beſides himſelfe for joy, if he had been received by the Greeks at the ſolemnity 
of the Olympiack Games, with joyous acclamations and clapping of hands: nay,he would nodoubt 
have ſhewed that gladnefle and contentment of heart with open month ; he would have been aloff 
and flowen abroad, as the Poet Sophocles ſaith: 
Like to the Down, which being light and ſoft 
From thiſtle old the wind doth mount «loft 
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And if it be a graciousand acceptable thing, for a man to brute that he hath a good name;it follow- 
ech conſequently, that grievous 1t1s to be in anill name: and what is more infamous and odious, 
then to be friendlefſe, to want employment, to be. infeed with Atheiſm and impiety, tolive looſe- 
ly and abandoned to lults and plealures ; finally, to be negle&ed and condemned ? and verily (ſer- 
civg themſelves aſide) there is po man living, bur he chinketh allthele qualities and atcriburesro a- 
orce fitly unco this ſect of theirs, True(williome man ſay) but they have the greater wrong, Well, 
the quelition now, 1s NOtyW hat is thecruth, but what is the common opinion that the world hath of 
them :andto this purpole I mean not to cite the | gn decreesand aGts of Cities, nor to alledge 


the defamatory books written again(t them : for that were too odious : but if the Oracles, if divi-" 


nation, if the prz{cience and providence of the gods, if the natural love and affeRionare kindneſſe 
of parents to their children it the managing of politick affairs, if the copdaR ofarmies, if magiti racy 


and rule in Common-weaith, be matters honourable and glorious, then it mult needs be,tharthey 


who affirm: That notravel ought to be made for the ſafety of Greece, bur that we are to eat and 


drink, ſo as the belly may be plealed,and receive noharm and dilcontentment,ſhquld be infamous, 


and repuced for wicked perions: and iuch as are ſo taken, muſt needs be odious and in great diſ- 
grace,if ſo be they hold honour, good name and reputation, to be things pleaſant and deieRtable, 
When Theor had made an end of this ſpeech,thoughe good it was to give over walking: and 
when (as our cultome and manner was) we were ſet down upon the ſeats, we reſted aprery while 
in filence, ruminating (as it were) and pondering (He which had beep delivered, bur long this was 
not:forZewx:ppus thinking upon that which ha {aid: And who(quoth he)ſhal go through wich 
that which remainerh behind,.conſidering that me thinks we are not as yet come to a full point and 
final concluſion? for ſeeing that erewhile he hath made mention bythe way of Divination, and 
likewiſe put us in mind of Divine providence, two main points,I may tellyou whereupon theſe men 
do greatly ſtand, and which by their ſaying yeeld themnocthe leaſt pleaſure, contentment. repo 


of ſpirir, and aſſurance in this lite : * therefore I hold it neceflary that ſomewhat were ſaid as touch- , 


T+ witg 


ing the lame, Then Ari/toden-xs taking the marter in hand: As for the pleaſure (quoth he) which ja geny 
they pretendin this caſe, me thinks (by all in matinet that hath been ſpoken) that 1f cheir reaſons bothrre 
ſhould gofor curranc, and bring that about which they purpoſe and intend, well may they free and ne andthe 
deliver their ſpirir of (1 wot not what) fear ofthe gods, anda certain ſuperſtition: bur ſurely "4 


they imprint no joy,nor miniſier any comfort and contentment totheir minds atall,in any 
of the gods: for to be troubied with no dread of the gods, notcomforted by any hope fromithem, 
worketh thiseffe&, and maketh them ſo affe&ted rowatds thegods, as we are to thefiſhes of the 
Hyrcan Sea, expecting neither goodnefle nor harm from them. Bur if we muſt adde ſomewhat more 
to that which bath been faid already: thus much 1 cake it we may be bold to ſer down, as recei- 
vedand granted by them : Firſt and foremoſt, thatthey im them mightily, who condemn 
and take away all heavineſſe, ſorrow, weeping, fighs, and lamenrations for the death of friends: 
and they affirm, that this indolence tending to a kind ofimpoſibilicy, proceedeth from another e- 
vil, greater and woriethen it, to wit,cruel inhumatity, orelſean —_— and furious defire"of 
vain-glory and oltentation : and therefore they holdir better to ſuffer a little ſorrow, and to grieve 
moderately, ſo a man runnot all to tears and marre his eyes with weeping, nor ſhew all manner 
- of paſſions as ſome do by their deeds and writings, becauie they would be thought affeQionate and 
hearty lovers oftheir friends, and withal of a gentle and repder nacure: For thus much hath Epi- 
cxarus delivered in many of his books, and namely in his letters where he maketh mention of the 
death of Heye/ianax, writing unto Doſirhewsthe Father,and Pyrſo; the Brother ofthe man departed: 
For long it is not ſince by fortune thoſeetrers of his came to my hands, which I perufed, andin 
imicativg their manner of arguing, I fay : That Acheiſm and impiety is no lefſe fin, then the cruelty 
or vainand arrogant oftentation aboveſaid ; unto which impiery they would induce ns with their 
perſwahons, who take from God both favour and alſo atger : For better it were, that tothe opi- 
nionand beliefe which we have of the gods, there were adjoined and ingraffed an affe&ion mixed 
and compoſed of reverence and fear, then in flying therefro, to leave unto out ſelves neither hope 

nor pleaſure, no aſſurance inproſperity, ne yet recourſe unto the goodnefle+ of the gods in zimeof 

adverſity: Trueit is, that we ought to rid away from the opinion that we have of the gods, all 

ſuperſtition, itir be poflible, as well asfrom oureyesall gummy andglutinous matter, offending 

the fight; bur if this may notbe, we are not therefore to cut away quite, or to pur our the eyes 

clean of that faith and belieſe, which men for the moſt part have of the gods 3 this is nota ſe- 
vere, fearful and auſtere conceir as theſe imagine, who traduce and divine providence, to 
make it odious and terrible, as folk do by little children, whom they uſe to (cate with the fan- 
raltical illuſion, Empmuſ as if it were ſomeinfernal fury, ortragical vengeance ſeizing upon theme? 
bur ſome few men there be, who in that ſortdo fear God, as thatitis better and more expedient 
for them ſo to do, then otherwiſe not to and in awe ofhim: for in dreading him as a gracious 
and propitious Lord unto thegood, and an enemy unto the wicked, by this one kinde of feare 
which maketh them that they have no need ar all of many others, they are deliveredfrom thoſe 
baits which many times allure and entice mento evil ; and thus keeping viceſhorr, and nor giving 
it head, bur holding irneer unto them, and within their reach, that it cannot eſcape and ger 
from them, they be leſſe tormented then thoſe who be ſo hardy as ro employ cheſame, and dare put 
it in praciſe, bur ſoon after, fall into feaxful firs, and repent themſelves: Bur as 0g the 
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the common ſort of men, who are ignorant, nlnaga, and of agrofſe 
: itfor the moſl Jalt 3 howbeit not very wicked, nor Rack navght: rrue 15,.that As rogether 
wichthe reverence ind honour that they bear unto rhe gods; rhere is incermingled acertain trem- 
bling fear, which properly 15 called fuperftirion* {6 likewiſe there is an infinite deal more of good 


diſpohtion toward 0d in 


and true joy,which cauſech rhem to pray unto the gods contituallyfor theirown good citar 
Uo | opy fareele in their affaſts, and they receive all proſperity a#1ent unto them from bn 
above; opens appeareth evidently by moſt norable and fgpificant arguments: forſurely noexerciſes? 


c 76. then thoſe of felivion ard devotion in theremples of the gods: no times and fea-: 
ED A ſolemn fealts in their honour : noa tons, no fighrs, moredelight and” 
joy our hearts, then thoſe which we do and ſee our ſelves, either fmging an& dancing ſolemnlyin 

the preſence ofthe gods, or being affiftant at their ſacrifices, of thecetemonious myſteries of divine; 
ſervice» for arſuch times our ſoul is nothing ſad, caſt down, or melancholick; as it ſhe had codeate: 
with iome terrible tyrants, or bloudy butchers :' where good reaſon wete, that ſhe ſhould be heavy 
anddejected: burlook where ſhe thinkerh and is perſwaded moſt that God is preſent, inthar place 
eſpecially, ſhe caſterh behind her all ayguiſhes, agonies, ſorrows. fears, and anxieties :there 1 ſayſhe 
iveth her ſelfero all manner of joy even ro drink wine moſt liberally, co play, diſport, laugh, and: 
bo merry: As the Poer ſaid in love and wanton matrers, 
Both gray-heard, old and aged trot 
when they the ſports remember, 
Of lovely Venus, leap for joy, 
MN no cares their heart encomber, | 
Soverily in theſe ſolemn pomps, proceſſions and ſacrifices, not only the aged husband and th 
wife, the poor manthar liverh in low and private eſtate, bur alſo 
T he fat leg'd wench well underlaid 
which to the mill beſtirs full yerne, 
Her good round ſtumps, and well appiid 
. 7 grind her griſt, doth turn the querne, AS | 
the hovſholdhines and ſervants, and the mercevaty day Iabonrers, who ger their living by the 
ſweatof their brows, do altogether leip for mirth and joy of heart: Kings atid Princes keep great 
cheer in their royal Courts, and make certainroyal and publick feaſts for all Commers: but thoſe 
whick they bold in the ſacred Temples, at ſacrifices and ſolemnities ofthe gods, perforined with fta- 
antperfumes and odoriforous incenſe : where it ſeeneth that men approach neereſt unto therina- 
zeſty of the gods; and think theyeven touch them, 'and be converſant with them in all hononr and 
reverence: luch feaſts (I ſay) yeeld a more rare joy and ſingular delettation, then any other : whete- 
of he bath noparrt ar all whodenyeth the providence of God : for it is not the abundance and plen- 
ty of wine there drunk, northe tore of roaſt and ſodden meat there eaten, which yeeldeth joy 
andcontentment at ſuch ſolemnfeaſts: bur the aſſured hope and full perſwaſion that God is there 
reſent, propitions, favourable and gracious ; and that he accepteth in good part the honour and 
ſervice done unto him, For ſome feaſts and ſacrifices there be, where there is no muſick ar all of 
flurcs and haut-boies, ne yer any chaplers and garlands offlowers uſed at all ; bur a facrifice. where 
no god ispreſent, like as a temple withovr a ſacredfeaſt or holy banauer, is * profare, unfeſtival, 
imp1ous, irreligious, and without divihe inſpiration and devotion; ard to ſpeak berter, wholly 
diſpleaſant and odions to himſe)f that offereth jt; for that he counter{eiteth by hypccrifie, prayers 
and adorations, only in a ſhew andotherwiſe then he meanerh, for fear ofthe multitude, and pro- 
nounceth words clean contrary unto the opinions which he ho!deth in Philoſophy : when he ſacri- 
ficeth, he ftanderh bythe Prief as hewould by a Cook or Butcher, who cutteth the throat of a 
ſheep 3 ard afrer he hath ſacrificed, hegoes his way home, ſaying thus to himſelfe: Ihave ſacrificed 
a ſheepas men qea:raad do unto the gods, who have no careand regard of me. For ſo it isthar E- 
picurus teacherh his ſcholars, to ſer a good countenance of the matter, and neither ro envy nor in- 
cur the hatred of the common ſort, when they are diſpoſed to be merry, but ſeeming others in pra- 
Riſe, and themſelves inwardly in being diſpleaſed with things done: for according as Exenns faith? | 
What t ings are done perforce by us, 
D:ſpl-aſant be and od. ous, 
Herevpun it 1s, that they themſelves do ſay and hold: That ſuperſtitiousperſonsare preſent at ſacti- 
fices and religious ceremonies, not for any joy or pleaſure they take there, bur vpon a fear thatthey 
have; and verily, herein no difference STE them and ſuperſtitious folk, in caſe ic beſo, that 
they do the ſame things forfear ofthe world, which the other do for fear ofthe gods; nay rather 
they bein a worle condition then thoſe; in that they have not ſo much hope of good as they, but 
only ſtand always indread and be troubled in mind, left they ſhould be dereed and diſcovered, 
for abuſing and deceiving the world by their councerfeit hypocriſie ; in regard of which fear, they 
have themſelves written books and treatiſes of the gods and of deity, ſo compoſed, thar they betull 
of ambiguities: and nothing is therein ſoundly or clearly delivered , they do ſo mask, diſguiſe and 
cover themſelves ; and all rocloakand hide the opinions which indeed they hold, doubring the fu- 
ry ofthe people, Thns muchconcerning two ſorts of men, to wit, the wicked and the {ample or 
common myltitude: now therefore let us conſider of a third kind, ſuch as be of the betmark, men 
of yorth'and honour, moſt deyourtand religious indeed ; namely, what fncere and pure Fe 
chey 
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they have. by reaſon of the perſwaſion chatthey hold of God ; beleeving firmly, chat he isthe ru- 
er and dizector of all good perſons , rhe author and father from whom proceed all things good and 
honeſt ; and that it is not lawful to ſay or beleeve, that he doth evil, no more then to be perſwaded 
that he ſuffecerh evil: for good he is by nature; andlook whatſoeveris good, conceiveth noenvy 
to any, is ſeartnl of none, neither 15 it moved with anger or hatred of ought : for like as heat can- 
not cooie a thing, but always naturally maketh it hor; ſo that which is good cannot hurt or do ill, 
Now, angerand favour be far remote onefrom the other 3 ſo.is choler and bittergall much different 
from mildnefſe and benevolence ; as alſo maliceand frowardnefle are oppoſite mnhto bounty, meek- 
neſſe, and humanity ; for thar'the one ſort ariſeth from verrne andpuiflance ; the other from weak- 
neſſe and vice, Now are we net to think that the divine power is given tobe wrathtul and'graci- 
ons alike ; but to believe rather, that thepropernature of God is always to be heipful and benefi- 
cial ; whereas to be angry and ro doe harm, is not ſo natural; bur thar mighty Jupiter in Heaven, 
he deſcended from thence firtt down to the earth, to diſpoſe and ordain all things: after him, prher 
gods, of whom the one 1s ſvrn:med, The Gwer ; another, Mild and Bounreous ; a third, ProreRor, 
or Defender: as tor Apollo, as Pind:rus faith : 

Who doth in winged chariot flie, 

Amid theſtars m azare thie, 

To every mn in his aff aire, 
| Repnred is moſt debonaire, , 

Now as D ogenes was wont to ſay allthings are Gods, and likewiſe among friends, allthings are 
common,and good men are Gods friends: even {o,impofſible it is, that either he who is devout and 
2 lover of God. , ſhould not be withal happy ; or that a vertuous , remperate, and juſt man ſhould 
not likewiſe be devout and religious, Think ye then, that theſe who deny the government of Gods 
providence. need other puniſhment, or be not puniſhed ſufficienly for their impiery, in char they 
cut themſelves from ſo great joy and pleaſure as wefind inour ſelves, we (Ifay) who are thus well 
eiven, and religiouſly afſeted roward God ? The greateſt joy that Epicxrns ſtood upon and bare 
himſelfe 1o boidly. were Merrodorus, Polyenxs, Ariſtobulus and ſuch ; and thoſe he was always em- 
ployed 'abour, either in curing and tending them when' they were ſick, or in bewailing chem after 
they were dead : whereas Lyc#rgus was honoured even by the Propheteſſe Pyrbja intheſerearms: 

A man whom Jupiterid loves | , 
And all the heavenly Srints abone, | 

As for Socrates, Who had a familiar ſpirit apouthim, whom he imagined to ſpeak and reaſon friend- 
ly with him, even of kindneſſe and good will: and P:xdarx;likewile, who beard god Pa# chant one 
of thoſe Canticles which himſelfe had compoſed, think we that they took [mall pleaſareand con- 
rentment of heart thereby ? Or what may we judge of Phoymio, when he lodged in his houſe, Ca- 
ſtor and Pollax 3 or of Sophocles, for entertaining of eAſcal:p'ns, as both himlelfe was perſwaded, 
and as others belcered, tor the manifeft appatitions preſented unto them?It were not amiſle and be- 
fide the purpo!e, to rehearſe in this place what a faithrand beleefe in the gods, Heromogenes had, 
and that in thoſe very words and tearms which heſertrerh down himlelfe : The gods (quoth he) who 
know all things, and likewiſe can do all, are ſo friend!y unto me, that {or the care they have ofmy 
perſon and affairs, are never ignorant day or night, either otthat ation which I purpote to do, or 
of thar way which I intend to goe: andforthat they foreſee the ifſue and event of whatſoever I 
enterprize and undertake ; they advertiſe me thereof beforehand by prelage ot offes,voices,dreams, 
avouries and bird-fiights. which they ſend as meſſengers ro me of purpoſe. Moreover , meer it is, 
that we ſhould have this opinion of the gods, that whatſoever proceedeth from them 1s good :- bur 
when we are per{ſwaded that the goods which we receive from them, be ſent unco us, upon ſpecial 
favour and grace,this is a wonderful contentmentto the mind.this worketh much confidence, bree- 
deth a marvellous courage and inward joy,which ſeemeth as it were to ſmile upon good men:wher- 
as they who are otherw1'e minded and diſpoſed, hinder themſelves of rhat which 1s moſt ſweerin 
proſperity. and leave no refuge or retiring place in time of w—_—_ ; for when any misfortune 
lighteth upon them, 'no other haven or retrait have they then the diflolution or ſeparation of bo« 
dy and ſonl:nothing I fay bur the depriving of all ſenſe:as if in a ſtorm or rempelt ar ſea,a man ſhould 
come and ſay forthe better comfort and aflurance ofthe paſſengers, rharneither the Ship had a Pi- 
. lor, nor the lucky fire-lighrs (Caſtor and Pollux) appeared to allay the ſurging waves, or ill the 

boilterous ard violent winds, and yet for all thar,there was no harm toward, becauſe forſoorh the 
ſhip ſhov!d ſoon fink and be (wailowed up of the lea, or that ſhe would quickly turn afide, orrun 
upon ſome rock for tobe iplit and broken in pieces : for theſe be the proper reaſons which Epicu- 
rus uſeth in grievous maladies and extream perils: hopeft thou for any good: ar Gods hand wich all 
thy reiivioo? thou art muck deceived: for the efſence and nature of God being happy and immor- 
tal, is neithergiven to anger, nor yer inclined to pity : Dot thou imagine a better (tate or condiri- 
on afterthy death, then thou haſt in thy life? iurely choudoteſt, and arr cnighaly begs that 
which is once diffolved, loſerh preſently all manner of ſenſe : and if ir be ſenlelefle, what 1s thatto 


us ? irtoncheth notns, whether ir be good or ill, Bur hear you (my good friend :) How 1s1t thar 
yon exhort me toear. to drink, and makegood cheer? Marry becaule the tempeſt is ſo big, thac 
, of neeſfity ſhipwrack muſt ſoon enſve, and the extream peril at hand will quickly bring 


 theeto thy death : and yer the poor paſſenger (after that rhe ſhip'is broken all ro pieces, 
F8 or 
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orthat be is flung or fallen our of it) bearerh himlelfe upon ſomelittle hope, thar he ſhall (by one 
good fortune or other) reach unto the ſhore and ſwim roland ; whereas by thele mens Philoſophy 
there is no evalionior the ſoule : 

To any place without the ſea 

With frothing fome all hoar andgray, 
For that immediately ſhe 1s diſſolved, periſheth and dieth before the body ; inſomuch as ſhe feelerk 
exceſhie joy, by baving learned and received chis molt wiſe and divinedodtine: 'Thas the end of 
all hex adverhities and miſeries, is to periſh for ever, tocorrupt and come to nothing. But it were 
(quorh he, calling his eye upon me) a great folly to ſpeak any more of this matter, (c onlideringthar 
long fince we have beard you diſcourſe in ample manner) againſt thoſe who hold, that the reaſons 
and arguments of Epicurus make us better diſpoſed and ready to die, then all that Plats hath written 
in his treatiſe concerning the ſoul, What ofthat ? (quoth Zewxippes) ſhall this prelenc diicourie be 
left upperfect and unfiniſhed becaute oft ? and fear we toalledge the oracle ot the gods, when we 
diſpure againlt che Epicureans?No (quoth I again)in any wile,for according to the ientence of Em- 
pedacles : A good tale twice a man may tell, 

And hear it told as oft full well, 
And therefore we muſt encreat Theonagaine; for I {uppoſe he was preſent ar the ſaid diſputation, 
and being (as heis) a young man, he neednot fear that young men will charge him for Oblivion, 
or detauir of memory, Then Theo» ſeeming as ithe had been for. ed and overcome by conliraint: 
Well(quorth be ) fince there is no other remedy, I will not do as you Ar:;ftodemus did? you were 
afraidxo repeat that which thisman had delivered ; bur I will notick to make ule of that which 
you have aid : for in mine opinion you have done very weil, indi. idipg men into three ſorts; the 
firſt, of thoſe, who are lewd and wicked ; theecond of them that, be 1umple, ignorant, andthe 
common-people 3 thethird, of ſuch as be wile, honeſt, and of good worth, As forthoſe who be 
wicked and navghty perſons (in tearing the pains and puniſhments propoſed in general unto all) 
they will be afraid rocommit any moreun, and by chis means nor breaking our, bur reltraining 
chemſelves, they ſha!l live in more joy, and with lefſe trouble and diſquiernefle, For Epicuras thin- 
kerh, that there is no other means rodivert men fromeviidoing. then fear of puniſhment : , and 
therefore he thinketh it good policy, ro imprint inthem the trights atone by tuperxkiition, to 
masker them with the terrors of heaven andearth, together with feartul earthquakes, deep chinks, 
and openings of the ground, and generally all ſorts ol fears and ſuipitions 3 that being tercifiedrhere- 
by, they might live 1p better order, agd carry themelves more modeſtly ; for more expedient it is 
for them. not to commit any heinous fa&t tor fear of corments which they were to ſuffer after their 
death,' theno tranſgrefſe and break the laws, and thereby, live allcheir life time in danger, andex- 
ceeding perplexity and dilicuſt : As rouching the mean people and ignoraur multitude (to ſay no- 
thing of the fear of that which ſuch men beleeve to beanhell) the hope of erernity, whereof the 
Poets make ſo great promiſes, and the dekreto live alyays (which of all other defires is the moſt 
ancienrand greatelt) ſurpaſleth in pleaſure and {weet concengment, allchildiſh fear of hell:inſomach 
as forgoing and lohng their children. their wives 2nd friends, yet they wiſh rather they ſhould (ill 
be ſomewhere, and continue (though they endured otherwiſe all manner of pains and: alamities) 
then wholly to be taken out of the un14 erſal wor'd and brought to nothing : yea, and willing they 
are, and take pleaſure to hear this ſpoken of one that is dead : How he is departed our of this world 
into another, or gone to God: with other ſuch ike manner of ipeeches, importing, that death isno 
morebur only a changer alieration, but nor a total and entire abolition of the ſoul, And thus they 
uſe to ſpeak: | 
Then (hall T call even there to mind, 
The ſweet acquaintance of my friend, 

!'O: 
What (hall I (ty from you to HeQtor bold? 
Or husband yours, right deer, who liv'd ſo old? 
And hereof proceeded and prevailed thisercor, that men ſuppoſed they are well eaſed of their ſor- 
row. and better appaycd when they have interred with thedead, the arms, weapons, inſtruments 
and garments which they were wont touſe ordinarily in their life time : like as Mn; buried toge- 
ther with Glaxcs: : 
His Candiot pipes, made of the long-ſhavk bones - 
Of 4:pple Do or Hind, that lived once. 

Andifthey be om—_—_ that the deadeither defire or demand any thing, glad they are and wil- 
ling to ſend or beftow the lame upon them, And thus did Periarder, who burnt in the funeral fire 
rogether with hiswite. her apparel, habiliments, and jewels, for thar thought ſhecalled for them, 
and complained that ſhe lay a cold, And fuch as theſe are nor ereatly atraid of any judge e/acns, 
of Aſcalaphus. or of the river Acheron: conſhdering that they attribute unto them dances, theatri- 
cal plaies,and all kinde ot mufick, as if they rooke delight and pleaſuretherein : and yer there is 
not one of them all. but is ready to quake for fear. to ſee that face of death.ſo rerrible,ſo unpleaſant; 
{o glum and grizly, deprived of all ſenſe, and grown to Oblivion and ignorance of all things: they 
tremble for very horrour, when they hear any oftheſe words : He is dead, he is periſhed, he is gone, 


and no more to be ſen : grievoully diſpleaſed and offerded they be, when thele and ch like ſpec- 
Ches aregiven out: | Within 
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Within the earth as deep 44 trees doſtand, 

His hap ſhall be to rot and turn toſand: 

Nb feaſts he ſhall frequent nar hear the lute 

And harp, ne yet the ſound of pleaſant flute, 
Againy 

When once the ghoſt of man from COrps 15 fled 

And paſsd the ranks of teeth; ſet thickin head; 

All means to:catch andfetch her are but vain, 

No hope there is of her retwen again, 

Bue they kill chem Rone dead, who lay thus unto them, 

We mortal men have been once born for all, 

No ſecond birth we are for to expett, 

VVe muſt not look for life that is eterral, 

Suchthoughts, os dreams me ought for to vejett, 


For, caſting and conſidering withthemlelves, that this preſenc life is a ſmall matter, or rather in- 


-. dig tothe Poet Homers words : 
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deeda thing of nought. incompariſon oft eternity ; they regard itnot, nor make any account tO. en- 
they neglect all vertue and the honourable _—_— of action, 


joy the benefit thereof ; yea 
as being utterly:diſcouraged and diſcontenred in themſelves, for the ſhortnefle of their life ſoun+ 


cercain and without aſſurance ; gnd in one word, becauſe they take themſelves untic and yaworthy 
toperform any greatthing, For, to ſaythat adead manis -- cd otall ſenſe, becauſe (having been 
before compounded) that compoſition is now brokenand diflolved : togire ovr alſo, that a thing 
oncediflolved, hath no Being at all ; and in that regard roucherhus not: howſoever they ſeem to 
be goodly reaſons, yet they rid us notirom theiear of death, but concrariwile, they do more con- 
firm andenforce the ſame : for this is it indeed which nature abhorreth, when it ſhall be laid accor- 

But as fr you bath, all and ſome, ; 

Son may you earth and water become, | 
meaning thereby, the reſolution ofthe ſoul into a thing chat hath neither intelligence nor any-ſenſe 
2 all > which Epicarus holding to be a diſhparion thereof into (1 wor not what} emptirefle, or 
voidnefle and ſmall indivifble bodies, which he termeth 4remey.by that means cutteth off(fomuch 
ctherather) all hope ofimmorrcality ; for which (1 dare well ſay) char all folk living, men and women 
both, would willinglybe birrenquite thorow and gnawen by the Heil-Dog Cerberns, or carry wa- 
rer away in veſſels tull of holesin the bottom, like as the Danaides did, ſo they might only have a 
Being, and not periſh utterly for ever, and be: reduced to nothing. And yer verily. there be notma- 
ny men who fear the(e matters, taking them to be Poetical fiions andralesdevited for pleaſure, or 
ratherbng-bears that mothers and nurles uſe to fright their children with 3 and even they alſo. who 
Rand in fear of them, are provided of certain ceremonies and expiatory purgations, to help them- 
ſelves withal: by which (if rhey be once cleanſed and purified) they are of opinion, thatthey ſhall 
20 into another world to places of pleaſure, where there is nothing bur playing and dancing conti- 


nually among thoſe who have theair clear, the wind mild and pure, the light gracious, and their 


voice intelligible : whereas the p:ivation of hte troubleth both youngand old ; for we all (even e- 


very one of us) are fick for love, and exceeding defirous 


To ſee the beauty of ſunslight, 
Vihich on the earth dath Dine o bright, 

25 Exripides ſaith : neither willing are we, but much diipleaſed to hear this; 
And as he ſpake, that great immortal eye 
Which giveth light throughont the fabrick wide 
Of this rownd world, made h-ſte and f.ft did hie 
With chariot ſwift, clean out of fight torids. 


Thus together with the perſwatron and opinion of immortality, they hereave the common people 


of the greateſt and ſweereſt hopes they have. What think we chen of choſe men who are of the bet- 
ter ſort. and ſuch as have lived juſtly and devourly in this life ? Surely, they look fornoevil atallin 
ancther world bur hope and expect there the greateſt and moſt heavenly —_—_ chatbe: for firſt 
and foremoſt, champions or ranners in arace. are nevercrowned o long asthey be in combar or 1n 
their courſe bur after the combat ended and the victory atchieved ; even ſo when thele perions 
are perſwaded that rheprize of the viftory inthis world is due unto them afrer the courſe of chis 
life, wonderful ic is. and ircannot be ſpoken. how great contentment they find in their hearts tor 
theprivity and conſcience of their vertne, and for thoſe hopes which aſſure them, tharchey one day 
ſhall ſeethoſe (who now abuſerheir good gifts inſolently, whocommir outrage by che meanes of 
their might, riches, and authority, and who ſcorn and fooliſhly mock ſuch as are better then 
themſelves ) pay tor their deſerts , and ſuffer worthily for their pride and ipſolency. And foraf- 
much as never any of them who are enamoured oflearning, could ſatisfie (to chefull) his defire, as 
touchingrhe knowledge of thetruth, and the contemplation of the univerſal nature of this world ; 
for that indeed they ſeeas it were throvgh a dork clovd and athickmiſt z to wit,by the Organs and 
Inſtruments of this body, and have no other uſe ct reaſon, bur as it 1s charged with the humours 


ofthe fleſh Kreake alſo and troubled, yea, and wonderfully hindered ; rherefore having an wm 
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and regard always upward, and endeayouring to flie forth of the body (as a bird thar takerh hos 
fight and mounteth up alofr, that ſhe may ger into another lghrfome place of greater Capacit 
they labour ro make their ſoul light, and to diſcharge her of all grofle paſhons and earthly affe&ion 
ſuch as be baſe and tranktory, and that by the means of their ſtudy in Philoſophy, which they uſe 
for anexerciſe and meditation of death, And verily for my part, 1efleem deatha good thing. {© Per 
fe& and conſummate in regard of the ſoul which chen ſball livea life indeed.ſonnd and certain, thar 
I ſuppoſe the hife hereis nota inbliſtenr and aſlured thing of it ſelfe, bur reſemblech rather the vain 
ilubors of ſomedreams. And if it be lo (as Epicxrus ſaith :) Thar the remembrance and renewi 
acquaintance of a friend departed our of this lite 1s every way a pleaſant thing ; a man may evennow 
conlider and know iufficiently.of what joy theſe Epicureans deprive themſelves, who imagineother. 
whiles in their dreams3that they receive andentertain.yea,and follow afterto embrace.the very ſha- 
dows, vifions,apparitions, & ghoſts of their friends who aredead,and yer they have ncither under- 
Qanding nor ſenie at all; & mean while they diſappoint themſelvs of the expeRation to converſe one 
day indeed with their deer father and tender mother,and to ſce their beloved,and honeſt wives;and 
are deſtitute of all ſuch hope of to amiable company and ſweer ſociety, as they have, who are of the 
ſame opinion, that Pythagoras, Plato, and Homer were,as touching the nature of the ſoul. Certes, 1 
am verily perſwaded, that Homer (covertly and as 1t were by the way)ſhewed, what manner off. 
feion theirs is in this point, when hecaſteth and projeReth amid thepreſs ofrhoſe that were 
fghring, the image of e/£neas, as if he were dead indeed ; bur prently atter, he exhibiterh him 
marching alive, ſafe and ſound : 

And when hu friends ſaw himg ſo vigorous 

And whole rf limbs, and with heart generous, 

To battelpreft, whom earft they took for dead, 

They leapt far joy, and ban ſh:d all dread, 

leaving therefore the foreſaid image and ſhew of him, they rangedall about him. Let us likewiſe 
(ſeeing that reaſon proverh and (heweth unto us, that a man may in very truth converſe with thoſe 
that are departed ; that lovers and triends may touchzhandle, and keep company one with another, 
having their perfect ſenſes) be of good cheer and ſhun thoſe, who cannot beleeve ſo much, nor re- 
je and calt behind, all ſuch fanatical images, and ourward barks and rinds only, in which they do 
all cheir lite rime nothing elſe bur grieve and lament in vain, Moreover, they that think the end 
of this lite to be the beginning of another thar is berter 3 if they lived pieatantly inchis world, bet- 
rer contenred they are to die, forthit they look tor ro enjoy abetrer eltate in another ; and it thi 
wentnot totheir mind here, yet are they not much diicontentcd, in regard of the hopes which they 
have of the future delights and pleatures behind: and theſe work in them tuch incredible joyes and 
expeCtances, thar they pur out and abglith all defects and offences whatſoever ; theſe drown (I ay) 
and overcome all diſ-ontentments otherwile of the mind, which by that meanes bearerh gently, 
and endureth.with patience what accidents toever befal inthe way, or rather in a ſhort diverticle 
or turning ofthe way: whereas contrari wile (tothote who believe, that our life here is ended 
and difloived in a certaine deprivation of aliſenie) death (becauſe it brivgeth no alteration ot mi- 
ſeries) is dolorous as well ro them of the one fortune as the other ; but much more unto thoſe 
who are happy in this preſent life. then unto iuch as are miſerable; tor that as itcutteth rhele ſhore 


3z 


of all hope ot better eſtate ;,ſo from thoſe 1t traketh awaya certainty of good, which was their pre- 


ſent joyfullife: And like as many medicinable and purgative drugs (whi. h are neither good nor 
pleaſant to the ftomach, howbeit in ſome reſpec neceſſary, howſoever they eaſe and cure the 
ſick) doegreat hurt, and offend the bodies of ſuch as be in health ; even ſo the doctrine of Epicu- 
75 unto thoſe who are iofortunate and live miſerably in this world, promiſeth an ifive out of their 
miſeries, and the ſame nothing happy, to wit, a final end, ard toral diflo'ution of theirſoul: And 
as for thoſe who are prudent, wilc, and ,1ve in abundance of all good things, it impeacherh and 
hindererh altogether their alacrity-and« ontentment of ipirit, in bringing and turning them from 
an happy lifeto no lite at all, trom a blefſed eftare to no eltare or being whatloever, For firſt and 


foremolt this is certaine : That the very apprehenſion of the lofle of 200ds, affiifterh and vexeth -- 


a manas much, aseither an :flnred exp:ance, or a preſent enjoying and fruition thereof rejoy- 
ceth his heart: yer wovld they bear us in hand, that the cogitation of this final diffolurion and 
pe: dirion into nothing, eaveih unto men a molt 2flured and pleaſant good, ro wit the refuration or 
puttivg by ot a certain tearin] doubt and iv{pition of infiniteand endleſle miſeries : andrhis, ſay they, 
doth the coarine of Epicxru: eficct, 1n aboliſhing the te:r of death, and teaching that rhe ioule 18 
utterly wifiolved, Now if this be a finguiar and molt ſweer content (as they ſay it1s) robedeliver- 
ed from the fear and expe&ation of calamitiesand miſeries without end, how cay it otherwiſe bee 
bur icklome and grievous, to bedeprived otthe hope of joyes ſempiternal, and to loſe that ſu- 
pream: ard ſoveraign feliciry ? Thus you ſee it is good neither for the one northe other, bur this, 
Not-beirg, is naturally an enemy, and quite contrary unto all thar have Being! And as for thoſe 
whom the milery of death ſeemethro deliverfrom the miſeries of lite, a poore and cold comfort 
they have (God wor)of that inſenbbilicy, as ifthey had an evaſion and elcaped thereby ; and on 
the other de, choſe who lived in all proſperity, and afterwards came of a ſudden to change that 


ſtare into nothing : me thinks I ſee very plainly, that theletarry fora feariul and terrible end of. 


their.race, which thus ſhall cauſe their felicity to ceaſe 3 for nature abhorrerhnor Fes 
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of ſenſe, as the beginning of another eſtareand being, bur isafraid ofir becauſe it is rhe privation of 
thoſe 00d things which are prelent, For to ſay : That the thing which colteth usche lofle of all chat 
we have, toucheth us not, is a very abſurd ſpeech, conſidering, that this very cogiration and appre- 
henſion thereof concerneth us much already : for this inſenſibility doth nor atflict and trouble choſe 
who have no more Being, bur ſuch as yer are, namely, when they come to calt their account,what 
detriment and lofle they receive by being nomore, and that by death they ſhall be reducedto no- 
thing : for it is not the three-headed- hellhound Cerberss, nor the river of tears and weeping, Cocy- 
1:5, which canſethe fear of death to be infinite and interminable: bur it1s that menacing intimati- 
6n of Nullity or Not-being, and of the impoſſibility to returnagain into a fare ot Being, after men 
once axe gone and departed out of this lite ; tor there is no ſecond nativity nor regeneration, bur 
that Not-being mult of neceſſity remain for ever, according to the doctrine of Epicurss: fot if there 
be no end at ail of Non-eflence, bur the ſame continue infinite and ummurable, there will be f 
likewiſe an eternal and endlefle miſery inthat privation of all good things, by a certain inſenfibility; 
which never ſhal have end, In which point Herodoras ſeemetrh yer to have Jeak more wiſely,when he 
ſaith: That God having given a taſte of ſweet eternity, ſeemeth envious 1n that behalſe, eſpecially 
ro thoſe who are reputed happy in this. worid ; unto whom that plealure was nothing elſe bur 2 
bair to procure dolor. namely, whenthey have a talie of thoſe things which they muſt foregoe : tor 
what joy, what contentment and fruition of pleaſuce isthere1o great, but this conceir _—_ 1magl- 
narion of the {oul (falling continually as it were intoa valt ſea of this infinition) is not able ro quell, 
and chaſe away,elpecially in thoſe who repoſe all goodneſs and beatitude in p:caſure ? Andif itbee 
true as Epicurns ſaith : That rodie in pain. is a thing incident to molt men: then furely there isno 
mean at all romitigate or allay the fear of death, ſeeing it haleth us even by griefe and anguiſh to 
the loſſe of a ſoveraign good : and yer his ſeftaries would ſeem to urge and entorce this point main- 
ly, to wit, in making men be.ceve that it isa goodthing to eſcape ard avoid evil:and yet torſoorh, 
that they ſhould nor think it evil. to be deprived of good, They contefle plainly, thac in death there 
is no joy nor hope at all, but what pleaſure and ſweetneſle ſoever. we. had, is thereby and thencur 
off : whereas congr2riwile, even in that time. thoie who believerheir ſouls ro be immorral and in- 
\ Corruptible, look to have and enjoy the oreateſt and mot divine bleſſings: and for certain great re- 
volutions of yeers, to converie inall happineſs and feliciry, ſometime uponthe eatth,. otherwhile 
inheaven, until in that general reſolution ofcheuniverſal worid chey come to burn together with 
Sun and Moon, in a ſpiritual and intellectual fire, ; | ' 
This ſpacious place of ſo many and ſogreat joyes,Epicurascutteth off and aboliſheth clean,in that 
be anulleth all hopes that we ought to haveinthe aid and favour of the gods: whereby borhin con- 
remplative life he extivguiſherh the love of knowledge and learning : and alſo inthe active, the de- 
fire of valourous acts of winning honour and glory : cefiraining, dnving and thruſting nature into a 
narrow room, of a joy which is very trait, ſhort and unpure, co wit, ; {rom the ſouls delight to 
fleſhly pleaſure: as if ſhe were not capable of a greater good, thenthe avoiding of exil. . 
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Whether this common «Mot, be well ſaid: Live hidden,or ſo live, 
as no man may know thou livest. 


The tZummary. 


T His precept was fi-ft given by Neocles the brether of Epi. urus, a: ſaith Suidas : and(a: if it hid been 
ſome golden ſentence ) it went currant ordinarily in the mouths of allthe Epicureans, who adwiſed A 
manthat would lrve bappily, not to inter medale in any publ:ch aff airs of State: but Plurarch conſidering 
well bow ill this Empreſs ſounded, being taken in that ſe-;ſe and conſtruition which they give unto it, a7d 
foreſecing the alſurd and dangerous conſequences enſuing upon ſuch an opmign, doth nw co: fute the ſame 
by ſeven arguments or ſound reaſons, to wit, That therein {ich fooliſh Philoſophers d:ſcover mightily their 
exceſſive ambition : T hat it is athing diſhoneſt and perillays for a man toretire himſclfe apart from 0= 
thers ;:for that if aman be vicious, he ought to ſeck abroad for rengedy of bis malady * if a lover, of good- 
nefſe and vertue, heis likewiſe to make ather men love the ſame, Itemy.T hat the Epicureans lif : being 
defamed. withallordure ard wickedneſſe, it were great reaſon indeed, that ſuch men ſhould remain hidden 
ard buried in perpetnal darkneſſe, Afrer thisz he ſheweth that t he good procegding from the life of vertu- 

ous men is a ſ  fficiont encouragement for every one to be employed in pt enter far . that there, is nothing 
more miſerable then ay idle» life, and that which is unprofitable to our neighbour: :: That life, birth, gene- 
ration, mans ſoul, yea, aud man himſelfe wholly as be is, teach us by their definitions and properties: T hat 
we are not ſet in this worldsfor to be diretted by ſuch a precept as this: and in concluſion: That the eftate 
of our ſouls, after they baſ: parate from the body, condemnathrand overthraweth this dotrine of the Epicu- 
reans; andproveth evidently, that they be extream miſerable, both during an4after thislife, © All theſe 

premiſſes well marked and conſidered, inſtru and teach them th at be of goad,calling in the world, and in 

| hig her place ggendeavor and ſtrain themſclyes in their ſeveral vocations; ro. flie an idle life, fo farre forth, 
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that they taks heed withal, they be not over curious, pragmatical, bufie and ſtirring, nor too ready and for- 
ward to meddle in thoſe matters which ought to be let alone as they be 3 for fear leſt whiles they wee 1, 
raiſe and advance themſelves, they fall back,, and become lower then they would, 


W hether this common Mort, be well faid : Live hidden: or, 


So live, as no man may know thou liveſs. 


O how even himſelfe, who was the Author ofthis ſentence, would not be unknown, bur 
that all the world ſhould underſtand, that he it was who ſaid it; for expreſly he uctered this 
very ſpeech, to the end that it might not remain; unknown that he had ſome more under- 
ſtanding then others» defrous tro wina glory undeſerved and not due nanto him, by diverting 
others from glory, and exhorting chem to obſcurity of life, Ilike the man well verily, for this is 
juſt according to the old verſe: 

I hate him who of wiſedom bearsthe name, 

And to himſelfe cannot perform the ſame, 

We read that Philoxenus the ſon of Eryxzs,and Gnatho the Sicilian, (two notorious gluttong 
given to belly-cheer, and to love their tooth) when they were at a fealt,uled to [nite their noſes in- 
co the very diſhes and platrers with meat beforethem 3 thereby to drive thole in their meſſe, and 
who were ſer at thetable, from eating with them, and by that means to epgorge themſelves, and 
fill rheir bellies alone with rhe belt viandsſerved up: Semblably, they who are excefſively and our 
of allmeaſvure ambitious. before others as their concurrents and corrivals. blame and diſpraiſe glo- 

and honour, to the end that they alone without any competitors might enjoy the !lame: And 
Herein they do like unto Mariners ktting at the Oare in a Boat or Gally ; tor howloever their eyeis 
coward the Poup. yer they labour to let the Prowtorward, in that the flowing ofthe water byre- 
Ciprocation, cauſed by theitroak of the Oares, coming forcibly back upon the Poup, might help 
eo drive forward the veſlel ; even ſo, they thatdeliver ſuch rules and precepts, whales they make 
Temblant to flye trom glory, pur ve 1t as faſt as they can: for otherwiſe if it werenotſo ; whatneed 
had he (whoſoever he was) to give ovt inch a ſpeech ? what meant he eiſero write it, and when 
he had writctenit. ro pu>{1{h rhe ſame unto poſterity ? If I fay he meant to be unkrown to men 
livingin bis time, who defrred to be known unto-rhoſe thar came after him? But let us comero the 
Ching it ſelfe : How can it - huſe but be:mply naught ? Liveſo hidden (quoth he)that no man may 
perceive thar exer you liced ; a« if he had ſaid: Take heed you be not known for a digger up of Se- 
pulchres, anda defacer ot the Tombs and Monuments of rhe dead: But contrariwite, a touland 
diſhoneſt thivg ir is to live in ſuc h ſort,as that you ſhould be willing that weall, know not the man- 
ner thereof: Yer would 1 for my part ſay clean contrary : Hide not thy ſelte, however thou do, and 
3f thou ha(t livedb+diy. m1ke thy ſelfe known 3 be wiſer, repent 2nd amend 3; it thou be endued with 
vertue. hide it not neirher be thou an unprofitable member;zit vic1ous,continue not obſtinate there, 
buryeeld tocorrectionzand admir thecure ot thy vice ; or rather at(leaftwiſe Sir)make a diftin&tion, 
and define who it is. ro whom you givethis precept ? If he be ignorant, unlearned, wicked, or foo- 
liſh, thenir isas much as if you aid thus : Hide thy Feaver, cloak and corer thy Phrenhe ; let not 
the Phyſiciantake notice of thee ; go and put-thy (elle into ſome dark corner, whereno perion may 
have a ſight of thee or of thy maiadies and patlions, go thy way aſide with all thy navghtinels, ſick 
as thou art of an incarable and mortal diſeale 3 cover thy ſpight and envy, hide thy ſuperſticion, ſup- 

reſſe and conceale (as it were) the diiorderly beatings of thine Atteries : take heed and be airaid 
a you let your Pulte be feir, or bewray your ſelte to thoſe who have the means, and are ableto 
admoniſh. corre&t, and heal you, Bur long ago, and in the old world. our Anceſtors were wont to 
rakein hand and cure opcnly in publick place ,thoſethat were diſeaſed in body : in thoſe dayes, every 
one (who had met with any good medi.ine,or known? remedy whereof he hadthe proof, either 
in himſelfe being ack. or in another cored thereby)would reveale & communicate the lame unto an- 
other thatftood in need therof:and thus they ſay ,The skil of Phyſickarifng firſt, and growing by ex- 
perience,became in time,a nobeand ex: ellent Science. And even ſo requi{ite it is & neceſſary,codif- 
cover and tay operto all men 11. es : hat he diſeaſed, and the infirmities of the ſoul to touct & handle 
them, and by coniidering the inclin-tions of every man, to ſay thus unto one 3 Svbje&t thou arr-to 
anger, 'ta ke heed thereof, unto another : Thou art given to jealouhe and emulation, beware of it, 
dothus and thns; roa third: Arrthou amorous and full ot love ? I have been ſo my ſelf otherwhiles, 
bur 1 repent me thereof. Bur now adayesit iscle»n contrary : indenying incloaking. covering, and 
hiding men thruſt and drive their vices inwardly, and more deeply ſtill into rheir'ſe-rer bowels. 
Now ifthey be men of worth and verrnous, whom thou covniellett to hiderhemſelve,rhacthewor'd 
may take no knowledge of them, it is all one as to ſay unto Z p +inondasr Take no charge otthecon- 
duCt of an Army: orto Lycurgas, Amuſe not your head abour maxing laws: :nd to "hraſybulns: 
Kill no Tyranrs : to 'Pyrhagorar, Keep no School;nor reach in any wiſe:\to S9erates . ſeeyou dil 
pute nox, nor hold any diſcontſes of Philoſophy t and to your ſeite Epirmras firſt of all : Wrire not to 
your \rierds in Af; enrol and gather no Souldiers out of Egypr:have no commerce nor negotiate 
wich them do not prote&t and defend as it were with a guard from villary and violegfe, _y_E 
oentle- 
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gentlemen of Lw pſ-cum3ſend not your books abroad toall men 2nd women alike, thereby to ſhew 
your lecrning 3 finaily, ordain nothing about your Sepulture, To what tended your publick Tables ? 
What meant choſe Afſemblies that you made of your familiar friends and fair young Boys; to what 
purpole were thereſo many thouſands of verſes written and compoled o ; aintully by you in the 
honour-of Merrodorus, Ariſtobulus, and Chered:was. tothe end that after death they ſhould nur be 
forgotten? Was all this becauſe you would ratifie and eſtabliſh vertue by oblivion ; arts by doi 
nothing, Phizoſophy by filence 3 and Felicity by forgetfulneſſe ? Will you needs bereave mans li 
ot knowledge, as if you would,take away light from a feaſt, ro the end that men mighr not know 
that you and your followers do ali for plealure, and upon pleaſure ? then good reaſon you have to 
give counſel, and tay vnto yourſelfe: Live unknown, Certes, if Thad a mindto lead my life with 
Headiathe Harlot, or to keep ordinarily abour me rhe Strumpet Leontium ; to deteſt ai| honeſty; to 
repoſeall my delight and joy inthe tickling pieaſures of the fleſh, and in wanton lufts : theſe ends 
verily would require to be hidden in darknefle, and covered with the ſhadow of the night ; theſe 
be the things that would be forgotten, and not on.e known: But it a man in the Science of natural 
Philoſophy, delight in Hymns and Canticles ro praiſe God. his juſticeand providence ; or inmo- 
ral knowledge, to ſet out and commend the law. humane ſociety, and the politick governmenc of 
Common-weale 3 and therein regard honour and honelty, nor profit and commodity ; what reaſon 
hare you to adviſe him for to liveobſc.urely ; 1s irbecauſe he ſhould reach none by good precept ? 
5s it for that no man ſhould have a zealon: love to verrue, oc atfe&t honelty by his example? if 7 he- 
m/to. les had never been known tothe Athenians, Gre-c- had notgiven Yerxes the foil and repulſe ; 
likewile if C:m:##shad been unknown to the Romans: perad+enture by this time Rome had beene 
no City at all ; had not Do» known Plato S:cily ſhoud not have been delivered from tyranny. But 
this is my onceit, that ike as light effeRerh rhus much. that we not only know one another, 
bur aiſo are prohitabic one unto another ; even ſoin my judgement, to be known abroad, bringerh 
not only honour avd glo! y, bur alio means of employment in verrve 3 Thus Epamirondas unknown 
' unto the I heh2ns, until he was forty on old, tiood them in-noead atall.; bur afrer that they 
rook knowledge of him once, and had . ommitredvnto him the leading of their army, he ſaved che 
City of Theb:s, whi h had like to ha+ebeen/ loſt, and delivered Gyee-e, being in danger of ſervi- 
tnde ; ſhewirg in renown and glory (no leflerhen inſome*levr light) vertue producing her effeRs 
in due time: For according tothe Poer Sphoctes ; By uie it ſhincth 

Like Iron or Br-ſ5,that is both f.:ir and bright 

S; long as men ao handle it aright, 

T: time a'ſo, an houſe goes to decay) 

Andfalleth down. if dw-ller bo away. | 
whereas the very manners and natural conditions of a man-be marred and cotrupted.gathering as it 
were a moſle, and growing to age in doing nothing through ignoratce and obicurity, And verily a 
miſe ſilence; a ſedentary life, rerired a part in1dichefle, cauſeth nor only rhe body, bur che minde 


alſo of man to languiſh and grow feeble : and iike as dormant, ot cloſe and Randing waters, for that , 


they be covered ,overſhadowed.and not running. grow to putrifiezeven ſo, they that never tir, nof 
be employed, what good parts ſoeverthey haveinchem, it they pur them not forth, nor exerciſe 
+ their natural and inbred faculties, corrupt quick!y; and become 'oId. See -you not how when the 
night commeth on and approach neer, our bodies become more heavy, lampiſh, and vonfi for any 
work, our ſpirits more dulland1azyto all a&ions;andthe diſcourſe of our realowand vndetftanding 
more drowſ1e and contracted within it (elf? Uikennto fre that 18 ready ro go out 3 and how the ſame 
by realon of an idleneſle and unwillingnefſe comming vpon it. is ſomew\at troubled and diſquiered 
with divers fanta(tical imaginations; whi.-h obſer» ation advertileth daily aiter'a ſecret and filent 
manner, how ſhort the life of man'is : * 

Bat when the ſun with light ſme beams 

D»ſpaiched hath theſe cl udy dreams, PINA 
after he is onceri/en (and by mingling together the ations and coagitations ofmen with his light: ) 
awakeneth and raiſeth them up (as D-mocrirxs faith) in the morning, rey make haſte joinrly one 
with another vpon a ferventdet:re, as ifthey were compounded and knit with a certain mutua 
bond ſome ore way, and ſome another, riling to their feveral works and bu{iveſle; Certes, Iam of 
advice, that eren ourlife, our very nativity, yeaand the participation bf mankind is given us of 
God to thisend : That we ſhould know him : for unknown he is and hidden in this great fabrick 
and uni:erſal frame of theworld, all the while that he goeth ro and fro therein by ſmallparcels and 
piece-meal : bur when heis gathered inhimſelfe, and grown to his greatneſle ; then ſhinerh he and 
appeareth abro:d, where before he lay covered: chenis he manifeſt and apparent, where before hee 
was-obiure and unknown : tor knowledge is not the way to his efſence. as ſome would have it: but 
contraciwi e. his eflence is the way. toknowledge: torthat knowledge mkerh not each thing. Bur 
only ſhewerh it when it is done: like as the corruption of any thing that 1s, . may not berhought 4 
tranſporting to chat which is noty bur rather a bringing of that which 1s diffolred to chi paſſe, char 
It appe:reth no more ; Which is the reaſon that according ro the ancient laws and traditions of our 
Counrry. they rh:t take the ſunto be Apollo, give himrhe names of Dus and: Pythins: and hint 
that is the Lord of the other world beneath. whether he be a od or a dive, they call 4des: for 


that whey are dead and diſſolved, we go to a certain * obicuriry, where nothing is to be = 
, ven 
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Even to the Prince of darkyeſſe and of night 
The Lord of idle dr cams deceiving fight, 
And 1 ſuppoſe that our anceſtors in oldtime called man Phos, of light, for that there is in every one 
of us,a vehement-defire and love to know and be known one ot another, by reaſon of the conſan. 
oninity between us. And ſome Philotophers there be, who think verily, that even the ſoul in her 
lubttance isa-very light, whereunto they are led as well by other figns and arguments, as by this, 
that there is nothing in the world that the ſoul hateth ſo much as ignorance. rejeCting allthar is ob- 
{cure and unliehtſome 3 troubled alſo when ſhe is entred intodark places, for that they fill her jull 
of fearand ſulpicion : bur contrariwiſe, the light is ſo ſweet and deleCtable unto her, that ſhe taketh 
no. joy-anddelight in any thing ; otherwiſe lovely and defirable by nature, without light or in dark- 
neſle : for that is it which cauleth all pleaſures, iports, paſtimes, and recreations tobe more Jjocund, 
amiable, and to mans nature agreeable : like as a common ſauce that ſeaſoneth and commenderh 
all viands wherewith it is mingled: whereas he that hath caft himſelfe into ignorance,and is enwrap- 
ped within theclouds of miſty blindneſfle, making his life a repreſentation of death, and barying ir 
2Sit were in darkneſſe, ſeemeth that he is weary even of being, and thinketh lifea very trouble unco 
him :- and yetthey are of opinion, that the nature of glory and eflence, 1s the place aſſigned for the 
ſouls of godly, rel;gious, and vertuous folk: 

To whom the ſun ſhines always bright 

When here with us it is dark, night : 

The medows there, both fair and wide, 

Withroſes red are beamified: 

The fields all round about them dight 

With verdure, yeeld a pleaſant fight: 

All tapiſſed with flowers full gay, 

Of fruitfull trees, t hat bloſſom ay : 

Amid this place the rivers clear 

| Run ſoft and ſtill; ſome there, ſome here. 

Wherein they paſſe the time away, in,calling toremembrance and recounting that. which is paſt, in 
diſcourhng allo of things preſent, accompanying one another, and converſing cogether. Now there 
is a thi;d way, of thoſe who have live ill, and be wicked perſons, the which f{endeth their ſonles 
headlong into a darkgulte and bottomleſle pit : | 

Where, from the dormant rivers bleak, 

Of ſhady night, thick miſts do reak,, 

As black as pitch continually, \ 

And thoſe ail round about da flie. 
enfolding, whelming, and covering thoſe inignorance and forgerſulneſs, who are tormented there 
and. puniſhed : for they be not greedy Geiers or Vultures, that evermore eat and-gnaw the live? of 
wicked perſons laid in the earth ; and why ? the ſame already is either burned orrotted : neither be 
there certain heavy fardels, or weighty burdens that prefle down and overcharge the bodies of ſuch 


as be puniſhed: 


TL 
For ſuch thin ghoſts and fibres ſmall, 
< Have neither fleſh nor bone at all. 
Ne yet are the reliques of their bodies who be departed, ſuch as be capable ofpuniſhment, forthar 
belongeth properly toa bodythar is{olid and able to refit ; but the only way and true manner of 
chaſtiing and puniſhivg thole, who have lived badiy in this world, is infamy, ignorance, an entire 
abolition, and total reducement to nothing, which bringeth them from the civer Lethe, that isto 
ſay, Oblivion, into another mournful river, where there 1s no mirth,no joy, nor cheerfulneſle, and 
from thence plungeth them into a vaſt Sea, which hath neither ſhore nor bottom;even idlenefle and 
—_— tO allgood, which can do naught elſe bur draw after it ageneralforgerfuineſſe and burial 
(as it were) inall-igporance and infamous obſcurity. | 
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£ * Rules and Precepts of Health in manner of a Dialogue, 
Las IE 'The Summary. 


*F*He conjurtion of the ſoul with the bedy beins ſo ſtraight, as everymanknows it is ; 1 cannot ſee how 
* Þ #t ts poſſible rhat the one ſhould commit any deforder or exceſſe, but the other muſt-needs be grieved 
therewith immedtately * And ifthere be any thing that ought to be deployed andl:mented, it is the loſſe of 
rims, e[, pecially and above all, when the ſame is occaſs oned by our own intem perances for that at ſuch atime 
when at we (houldattend up our duty, we become and continue unprofitable, hurting many times both our 
[c togi 14 mary others. Now for that the ſludy of good literature requireth a ſoul well compoſed and gover- 
4d in 4 ſrird, healthful, and vigorons body 3 it is not without good cauſe, that Plutarch intermingleth « 
. mong Philoſophical diſcourſe, cert ain rules and precepts as touching health, For in truth a vain endeavor 
audeater priz.s thes were, ad hardly cortd 2 ma birve his mind diſpoſed to good things, in Me he body be 


ill 
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Precepts of Health. 


if affeftedand miſgoverned : But fearing |: ſt it would be thought, that he who made profeſſion of Phuloſex 
phy ry G __ thea in reaſon he ought, and brake the lim and bounds f rhe h _ 
with Phyſick.here : Before that he emtreth into rhe Dialogue, when he had touched the oecaſion of this con- 
ference and talk: he ſheweth, that the ſtndy of Phyſiick, is agreeible to Phil;ſophy: which done, he repre- 
ſenteth certain queſt ions propoſe d by a third perſon, which ſerve m ſtead of a Preface te thoſe Precepts and 
Leſſons,by him ſet down afterwards ; not following herein any exatt or exquiſite method,but making choice 
of that which he thought to be moſt meet for the time, and [miting beſt tothoſe perſons, for whoſe ſabe this 
Dialog ue was written, He ſpe. keth firſt therefor? of the ſe of meats, eſpecially ſuch 4s are ſweet and plea- 
fing to the tooth: alſo what a man 1s totaky heed of inthis behalfe : Then he treateth of the Pleaſures of 
the Lody, declaring wi ar meoſure therein we ought to kg: p, and diſcovering by a certain ſimilitude, the per- 
nicious indiſcretion of thrſe who ldve 10k, cp good chee and main ain dainty fare; Conſequently here upon, 
he forbiddeth usto uſe badily pleaſures, nnleſſe we be ingood and perfeft health; condemmeth fulneſſe 
and evermuch repletion, which is the cauſe of moſt bſeate that are incident to mans body; ard this be en- 
richeth and ampl:fieth by another proper fimilitude, He is deſirous a'ſo that maladies were foreſeen and pre- 
vented, ſetting down a ſp-cial remedy therefore, and proving, that the body cannot enjoy any delight wharſo- 
ev:r either in eating or drinking ,in caſe it le not healthy, From this he proceed:th to make mention of dy+ 
et, and of the Prognoſfticks of d:ſeaſes breeding and toward. item, how, and wherewith the maladies bi our 
friends ought to Ew and ſtead us 3 adding thu; much moreover, that for the better mainten:nce and pre» 
ſervation of he 1t", a man is not to feedto ſatiety; thas he ought to trate! and n:t ſpare himſelfe 3 alſo that 
he is to ſave his natural ſed: upen this he diſcourſeth of the exerciſe and nouriſhment of ſtudents and ſcho*» 
lars, deciphering particwarly wha: ſoever inthis pornt is moſt worth the noting and obſervation, and ſo clea- 
reth this queſtion 3 namely, whether it be wholſome for the body to diſpmee either at the table, or preſeut+ 
by upon me ar : Afi er all this, he treateth of walking, of ſleep, of vomiting, of pur gations of the belly, of diets 
over exquiſite and preciſe : condemning exp-eſly 1dl-neſſes as athing contrary to the good diſpoſition of the 
body. Further more, he (heweth when a wa ought tobe at quiet andreſt ; as alſo the time that he may 
give himſelfe to pleaſure: but above all, berequireth of every man, that he learn to know his own nature 
and inclination, as alſo the m: a; 5 and drinks that be agreeable unto his ftomach: _—_— inth- endall 
ſtudents to ſp we therr bodres, to look yunte them. and make muth of ther, that they may have the better 
meansto proceed ardgo forward 11 the knowledge of good letters, whereby they might another day beprofi- 
table members of the common-wea': h, and do more good tothe ſociety of men. 


Rales and Precepts of Health in manner of a Dialogue, 


The Perlonages ſpeaking in this Dialogue, 1 
Moſchion and Zenxippus. 


——— 


: MM, oſchion, 
Nd did you then indeed (my friend Zeaxippas)turn away Glaxcusthe Phyſitian yeſterday, 
who was deſirous toconter with us in Philotophy ? 
Lenxippus, 

NolI wis (good Meſchion) neither did 1 put him away, nordefirous was he todoas you 
ſay: Burthis was it that I avoided and fe:red namely : To givehim any advantage or occahon to 
fatten upon me, and take hold on me, knowing him as I doto be litigious and quatteiſome : for in 
Phyfick, if I may uſe the woids of Homer: 

He may well ſtand for many 4 one, 
Although he be but one alone, ! 
As for Philoſophy, heis not well affe&ed thereto, but always provided of ſome ſhrewd and bitrer 
tearms againlt her inall his diſpurations, and as then eſpe: ially ; for 1 obſerved how he came dire&- 
ly againſt us,crying out upon us afar off with a lond pris charging us,that we had to enterpriſe 
a great matter, and the ſame nor very civil and honeſt, and inthat we had broken thebounds, and 
pluckr up (as aman would [ay)the very limit- marks of Sciences, laying allcommon, and making a 
confuſion of them, in diſputing as we did of wholiome diet, and of the manner how to live ingood 
health, For the confines and frontiers (quoth he) of Phyficians and Philoſophers, are (as we uſe 
to ſay inthe vulgar Proverb, as touching Myfians and Phrygians) far different, and removed a- 
ſunder: Moreover. he had readily in hismonth certain ſpeeches and ientences of ours, which wede- 
 livered by way of paſtime only. and yerfor allthar, were not impertinent or unproficable, and thoſe 
he would ſeem to controule, reprove, and ſcorn, 
Moſchion, 

Bur 1 for my part (O Zeuxippas) could be very well content. yea, and moſt defirousto hear, even 
thoſe 'peeches that he mocked and as others beſide, which ye had concerning this marrer, if fo be 
1t might ſtand with your pleaiure to rehearſethe ſame, 

Zenxippms, 
Ichink no lefle(O Meſchion)for that you are enc'ined natnrally ro Philoſophy, and think noc wel 


; of that Philoſdpher who is not well affected 50 Phyſick, bur are diſpleaſed and offended with him Þ 
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in caſe (1 ſay] he ſuppole 1t more meer and beſeeming for him to be ſeen Rudying Geometry, Lo- 
eick, or Mukick, then willng to enquire and learn 

hat rule at home in houſe what work there is, : 

How things do ſtand, what goes well, wbat amis ? 
When I ſay, at home, I mean in his own body ; and yet aman ſhall fee ordinarily, what anumber 
more there be of ſpectators at Theaters, where there is ſome publick dole or free diſtribution of 
money ro thoſe that are aſſembled to ſee the games and paſtimes, as the manner is at Athezxs, they 
otherwiſe, Now. of all the liberal ſciences, Phyſick 1s one, which as it giveth place tonone whar- 
ſoever, in beauty, in outwardſhew, and in pleaſure or delight: ſo it alloweth a great reward and 
falary unto thoſe that love ir, evenas much as their life and health comes to: and therefore wee are 
not to accuſe and charge Philoſophers, who diſcourſe and diſpute of matters concerning the regi- 
ment of health, for paſlwg beyond their bonnds and confines: bur rather we ought to blame them, 
if they think that they ſhould pluck upallrogether, and take away thoſe land-marks, to labour (ag 
it were) inſome common field between them and Phyſicians, 1n the ſtudy and contemplation of 
things 20odand honeſt, aiming and ſeeking 1n all their diſpurations and diicourſes, attex that which 
is both pleaſant co know and neceflaryto underſtand. 

Meoſchion | 

Bur ler us Ipray you (O Zewxippus) leave Glaucusto himſelte, who for thegravity which hecar- 
rieth, would be accounted a manin all points accompliſhed without any need ar all of Philoſo- 
phies help 3 and recount unto me(ifyou pleaſe )all thole ſpeeches which you had, eſpeciallyar firl, 
thoſe Imean which you ſaid were not ſpoken in earneſt,and yer were icorned and reproved by Glay- 
C#s, | | Leuxi Ppas. 

I will, and that right willingly. This friend ot ours therefore delivered thus much ; how hee 
heard one ſay: That to have ones hands alwayes warm, and never {utter themto becold, was noſmal 
meanes tothe preſervationof health: but contrariwite, to have ordinarily theextream parts of the 
body cold, drove heat inward!y into the Center ofthe body. and brought us to a certain familiari 
andacquaintance with afeaver ; asallo, to.turn and drive with out forth rogether with heat the 
matter thereof, and to diſtribute the fame equally thronghourt the whole body, was an. wholſome 
rhivg , as we ſee by experience, that it we occupy our hands, and do ſome work with them, the ve- 
ry motion exciteth and {tirreth up, yea, and maintaineth naturall heat : bugif we have no ſuch buf 
nefle or employment forthem, bur hold them ftilland idle, yer for all that we are not to admit or 
entertain cold in thoſe extream parts of the body: This (I ſay ) was one of the points that Glaucus 
lavghed at, The ſecond (as I rake it} was touching the meats thar yeuſeto give unto ſick perſons: 
For that he counſelied men (1n time of health) to raſte the ſame by jirtle and little ; ſo as they might 
be acquainted therewith, to the end that they ſhould nor abhor and loath them (as little children 
uſe ro do) nor hate ſuch a kind of diet 3 but make the ſame in ſome ſort after a gentle manner, fa- 
miliar unto their appetite ; that (whenſoever it hapned that they were ſick) ſuch viands might not 
e0 againlt their ſtomachs. as if they were Phyſick drugs or medicines, out of the Apothecaries 
ſhop: alio, that weſhould not be offended and diſcontent, otherwhiles to feed upon one ſingle 
diſh and no more, and the ſame wichour any ſauce to draw it on, or Fne dreſhng and handling by 
cooks cra't,to commendit, For which cauſe he would not havemen thinkit firange, to come now 
and then'to the table, withour being ar the baine or hot houſe before; nor ro drink ſheer water, 
when wine is upon the board, nor to torbear to drink our drink hot in ſummer time, although 
there be ſnow ſet belore us trocoo! it, Provided alwayes, that this abltinence proceedner from 
any ambitious oſtentation and vaine-glory.or becauſe wee would vaunt and make our boaſt there- 
ot afrerward ; bur that we do it apart by our ſelves, making no words thereof, and accuſtome by 
lictle and little our appetite to obey reaſon willingly, and to be ruled by that which is good and 
profitable, by weaning our minds (long before) trom that ſcrupulous curiofity, dainty niceneſle, 
and wayward complaints, about theſe matters in time of fickneſle ; when commonly we are ready 
to Whine and lament, for chat we mifſe thoſe our former plealures, and great delights, whichwe 


were wont to enjoy. and ſee ourſelves brought ro a more bale kind of diet, and a ftraighter rule of - 


Tife, For a good [aying it was: Chulethe belt life Gmply that is : ule and cu{i omewillmake it plea- 
fvg and agreeabie unto thee : the which by good proofe and experience hath been found profitable 
in all chings, bur principally in the regard and care of our bodies ( as touching diet) which intime 
of beſt health ought to be ordered ſo by uſe and cuſtome, that theſame may become kinde, fami- 
liar, and agreeable toovur nature 3 and namely by calling to mind thit which others are wont rodoe 
and ſay in their ficknefle, how they tvme and chafe, how they fare and 90 to work when hot water 
is brought unto them for to drivk or warm broths to be ſupped or drie bread to beeaten;how they 
call theſe, nntoward, navgehty.and unſavory victuals, yea, and name thoſe curſed and odious per- 
ſons, who wonld 'cem to force the fame vponthemfor to eat or drink, Many there have been,who 
had their bane by baines, ſuch as ailed- not much at the firſt, and were nor very fick at the begin- 
ning; onely they had brought themſelves ro this paſſe, that they could neither eat nor drink, un- 
leflethey were firſt bathed, or had ſweat in a Gouph : among whom, Titus the Emperour of Rowe 
was one. as they wereable to refitfhe who had the cyreof him when helay hck, Ir was ſaid more- 
over * That always viands moſt ſimple, and ſuch as coſt lealt, were wholeſome for the body alſo 
that above allthwgs, men ought to beware of repletion, of drupkenneſle and velopment _ 
elpecialy 
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eſpecially, when there is ſome teſtival daytoward, wherein they ule to make exceeding cheare ; or 
whenthey purpoſe to invite their friends £0 agreat dinner, or otherwiſe look to be bidder them- 
ſelvesto ſome royal feat of 2 King, or Lord General, or elſe roa banquer, where they ſhall be put 
ro quatt and carrouſe in their turn, whichchey may not refulero do: againli luch times (Lfay)they 
ou bt to p/epare their bodies beforchand, as it were whiles the weather iscalm and fair,and make 
it more ir<ſh and lightiome, yea, and berterable ro abide the ſtorm and rempelt toward: for 2 v 
hard matter it is in ich aſlembiies. and feaſts of great Lords ordeer friends for a manto ſtay bimkes 
in a mean, and maintain his accuti omed tobriety ; bur he ſhall be thought uocivil, unm Y» 
in(ociable. coo amiicre and odious to all the company, To the end therefore 'that we ſhould 
ut fireto fre (as they ay) lay gorgeupan gorge, furteit upon (ucteir, and wine upon wine, good 
it were to imitate and toilow in good earnett that which was ſometime merrily done byKing Philip, 
ard that was this: A certain man invited him upon a time to a ſupper, ingo the coumrey, tainki 
char he wou'd come with a ſmall company abqur him: bur ſeeing that he brought a grear traine 
retinue with him, and knowing wellthat he had prepared no more then would terve for a few 
gvelts; he was wonderfully troubled; Phil: pperceiving 1t, ſent underhand toevery one of his friends 
chat came with him,this word: Tharthey ſhould keep a room ip their (iomachs for a dainty Tarr, 
or Cate that was comming : they beleeving this meſlage in good ſadnefſe, made ſpare of other viands 
that {t00d before them, n_ erermore when this dainty ſhould be ſerved up, imſuch focr, as 
that the meat p:ovided was ſufhcient for the whole company ; even io we ought beforehand ro 
be prepared againlt the time thjt ye areto be at ſuch greatteafts and meetings aoreſaid, where we 
ſhall be purro ic perforce, to.drink round 1n our turn and to anſwer every opeschal.enge, roreſerie 
(I 1ay) a place in our bodies, both for meats,and alſo tor fine Cates, and jnynketting dithes: yea,and 
beleeie me, it need be, for drunkenneſs, and thither to bring an appetite freſh and teady. tor tuch 
things. Bur ifper2dventure fuch conttrainrs and compulfions jurprize us upon a ſudden, when wee 
areeither full and heavy or ill at eaſe,for that we have a lictle before over-eaten and d;unkourielvs; 
incaſe 1 ſay } iome great Lord be come to us, or in place unexpected, arhaply a friend or (ira 
take,us at nnawares, and gs ſo that we be forced for ſhame to keep others com any. who 
are well enough diſpo'ed in ody, and preparedtor to drink and make merry ; then mult webe e- 
ſpecially weil armed againſt fooliſh baſhtulnefſe, and ro meet with ſuch bad ſhametalineſleis the 
caſe of ſo many evils among men ; and namely by alledging and ſaying theſe verſes of Kivg Creowun 
a Tragedy of Euripides: 
Better it were for mes you to diſpleaſe 
My friend, then at this time, for your content, 
To give my ſelfe 10 pleaſure and mine eaſes = 0 
But after qvith grear ſorrowto repent, | 
For to caſt a mans ſelf into a plurifie or phrenke, for tear to be heldand feputed ruſtical ad uncivil; 
is the part of a rude clown indeed. and of one who hathneither wit nor judgement, ne yer any $kil 
or ſpeech to entertain or keep company- with men, unleſſe they may be dtunken and e 


' themſelves like glurrons: for the very refuſal ic ſelfe of eating and drinking) if it be. handled wi 


dexterity and a good orace,wil be no lefle acceprable to the company,then drinking ſquare and car- 
rouſing round: And it the man who maketh a feaſt, abliain himſelfe, rhough he fit at the table. (as 
the manner 1s at a ſacrifice whereof he taſteth nor) entertaining his gneſts with a cheerful counte- 
nanceand friend:y weicom,and whiles the cups and trenchers walk about himybe diipoſed to mixth 
and caſt out ſome pretty jelis of himlelf, he ſhallno lefle content and pleaſe his gueſts, then he 
will feem co be drunken for company, and cram his belly wich them, till itbe ready to crack,” To. 
this purpoſe he made mention of certain ancienr examples; and namely, (among other) of Alzex- 
aader the Grear, who after he had drunk well and liberally, was abaſhed and aſhamed to deny the 
challenge of fedius, one of his Captains, who had invited himro ſupper; and thereupon {falling 
againe to drink wine afreſh) died thereof, And of thoſe who lived in onr days, heipake of one 
Kiglis, a notable Pancratiaft or Champion ar all fears of a&tivity, whom Tits C of the Em- 
peror, lent for one day berimes in the morning to come and bath with him, who cameindeed and 
atterhe had bathed and drunk a great draught, was (by report) ſurprized with an Apoplexy, where- 
upon he died immediately, All theſe matters our Phyſician G/-cus mocked and reproved, calling 
them diſcourſes of Schoo]-maſiers to Children their Scholars: and as he was not very willingto hear 
more, 1{o were not We greatly def:rous to relate and diſcourſe farther unto bim ; for that he had. no 
mind to contider each thing accordingly that wasdelivered, Socrates verily, who was the firftthat 
debarred vs trom eating thoſe mears which drew us on to eat more till when we were not-h 


- norhad aliomath thereto ; and from drinking tuch drinks which cauſed us to drink, alchough-we 


werenot dry and thirſty ; forbade us nor ſimply ro uſe mears anddrinks, burt2vght os rather touſe 
them only when we had need of them, joining the pleaſure of them with their neceſſity : like-. as 
they do. who employthe publick money of Cities( which betore was wont co be ſpent at Theaters, 
In exiting Playes and ſhews) about the charges of maintaining ſouidiers for the wars: | for.chas 
wii. hs 'weert. ſo long as it is a part of ournouriſhment,we hold ro be proper and familiar ro-na- 
tvre *and we onghe allthe whiesthat we be hungry, to uſe and enjoy neceſlary nouriſhment, as 
Iweetan® perfant; bur otherwiſe nor toftirand , provoke other rew and extraordinary; appe- 
Utes apart, after that we are delivered from thoſe chat be common and ordinary : tog like as 

afro 
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unto Socrates himlelfe, dancing was no unpleaſant exerciſe ; even io he who maketh his w hole ſup. 
er or meale of junkers and banquetting diſhes, catcherh leſs harm thereby : but when a man hath 
raken already as muchas is ſufficient to content nature,and wherewith he1s well ſatisfied; he onohe 
to bewareas muchas in any thing elſe, how heputreth forth his hands to, ary ituch dainties ang 
weare'toflie and avoid in thele things, folly and ambirion, no lefle then trianJite or g(utrony : for 
theſe two vices induce us likewiſe oftentimes ro eat ſomerhing when weare not hungry.and rodtin!; 
alſo when we be nor-athirſt ; yea, and they iuggeſt and minilter unto us certain baie and-extrara- 
oant-imaginations, co wit, that it were great hmplicity, and a very ablurd thing, not to fced liberal. 
ly of a rare, deer and geaſon diſh, if it may be had as for example: That whichis made of a Sowes 
paps when ſhe 15 newly farrowed, Italian Muſhrooms, Samian Cakes, or SNOW our of Expt ; for 
theſe royes and imaginations {melling ſomewiuat of vain-glory,as the ſent of meat comming ont of a 
Kitchin, many times ſer ovr teeth a watering and our omack on edgeto uſe them, torcing the bo- 
dy (which otherwiſe would not ſeek after rhem) co participate thereot, only becauſe chey be much 
ſpoken of and hard ro come by ; ro the end that we make our report and recount unto others, 
what we have done, and be reputed by them right happy and forrunatez for that we have en joyed 
rhings,/ſo deere, ſo t:ngularand ſo gealon. The like affection they carry ro women alſo of oreat 
name and repntation * for it falleth our, that having their own wives in bed with them, and thoſe 
fAirand beavriful dames, ſuch alſo aslove them deerly, they lieſtill and fiir not; bur if chey meet with 
any courtiſan, ſuch as Phryne or Lais was, unto whom they have payed good hilver our of their 
pticſe, though otherwiſe their bodies be unable, dulland heavy in performing the work of Venus, 
yet doing they will be, what they can, and ſtrain themlelves upon a vain-glorious ambition, to pro- 
voke and Rirup their laſcivious inſt unto fleſhly pleaſure: whereupon /hryxc her lelfe, being now 
oldand'decayed, was wont to ſay: Thatſhe ſold her lees and dregs the dearer, by reaton of herre- 

putarion, S. IA þ | 
A great thing it 1s and wonderful. that it we receive into our bodies as many pleaſures as nature 
dothrequire or can well bear ; or rather, if upon divers occalions and bulineſles, we relilt her appe- 
tires, and put her off unto another time, andthat we be loth and hardly brought ro yeeld untoher 
neceſfiries, or (according as Plato ſaith) give place, after that ſhe hath by tine ſorce pricked and 
utged vs therero, we ſhould nor ſniffer for all char, any harm thereby, bur go away freely withour 
by" lofle or detriment: but on the other fide, if we abandon our lelves tothe defires thar deſcend 
from the foul ro the bogy, lo far torth as they force us to miniſter unto the paſſions thereof, andtiſe 
up together with them, umpoſſble it is,bur that they ſhould leave behind them exceeding great loſ- 
ſes and dammages, in ſtead of a few pleaſures, and rhoſe feeble and (mall in appearance, which they 
have given unto us: and this above all-chings would be conſidered, that we take heed how we pro- 
vokethe body to pleaſures, by the luſt ofthe mind: for the beginning thereof is again nature, For 
like as the tickling under the armholes,procureth unto the (oul a laughter,which 1s not proper,mild 
and'gentle,bur rather troubleſome & reſembling ſome ſpaſme or convult:on;even ſo allthe pleaſures 
which the body receiverh when it is pricked and provoked by the ſoul, be violent, forced,curbulent, 
forious and unnatural. Whenſoever therefore any occaſion ſhall preſenticlelfe roenjoy ſuch rare and 
notable delights, it were betrer for ustorake a glory in the abliznence, rather then in thefrnition 
thereof, calling ro mind that whic h S:/m10nides was wontto ſay: That he never repented any filence 
of his, but oftentimes he beſhrewed himlelfe for his ſpeech: andeven ſo we never repent that wee 
have refofed any viands, or drunk water inſtead of good Falerne wine, And therefore we oughtnor 
only. not toforcenature, but if otherwhiles we be ſerved with ſuch Cates and meats as ſhe cra- 
veth, we aretodivert our appetite from the ſame, and to reduce it tothe uſe of ſimple and ordinary 

chings many times, even for cuſtomeand exerciſe : 
If right andlaw may broken be, 

for any earthly thing, 

The b:ſt pretence is for to win 
| a crown, and be a King, 

So ſaid Ereocles the Thebane, thovgh uucruly: but we may better ſay : If we muſt be ambitious 
and deſirous of glory inſuch things as theſe, it were moſt honeſt and commendable to uſe continence 
:and temperance for the preſervation of health, Howbeit, ſome there be, who uponan illiberal pin- 
ching; and mechanical ſparing, can reſtrain and keep down their appetites when they be at homein 
cheir own houſes ; bur if it chance they bebidden forth ro others, they gorge and hill their bellies 
with theſe exquikte and coſtly viards; munch hkerothoſe,whointime of war and hoſtility, raiſe boo- 


\ 


ties and prey vpon the lands of theirenemes, what they can; and when they have ſo done, they goe 
from thence ill at eaſe,carrying away with them for the morrow (upon this their fulneſſeand unſa- 
riable repletion)crudity ot fomack and indigeftion, Crares therefore, the Philoſopher thinking 3 
that (vil wars and tirannies ariſe and grow up in Cities, as well by reaſon of ſuperfluity and ex- 
cefſe in dainty fare, as upon any other cauſe whatloever,was wont by way of mirth,to give admo- 
nition in theſe tearms : Take heed you bring us not into a civil ſedition, by augmenting the platter 
always before the Lentil: that is ro ſay, by diſpending more then your revenues will beare, But 
indeed. every man ought to have this command and rule of himſelte, as troſay: Augment not ever- 
more theplatter before the Lencil.nor at any time paſs beyond the Creſſes & the Ohve. even to fine 
Frarts and delicate fiſhes, left you bring your body into a domeſtical diſſention afterwards with 1t _ 
- namely, 
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namely, to painfull colicks, laskes, and fluxes of the belly, by over-much fulneſſe and exceſle offee- 
ding: tor hmpie viands and ordinary, containe the appetite within the bounds and compaſle of na- 
wie ; burthe artihciall devices of cookes and cunning fellows in paltry,with their curious cates of 
all ſorts, with their exquilite ſauces and pickles (as the comicall Poer ſaith ) ſer out and extend al- 
waics the limits of pleature, encroaching itil beyond the bounds of utility and profir. And I wor 
not verily,how it comes abour, that contidering we ſo much dereſt and abhor thoſe women, who 
oivelove-drinks, and can skill of charmes and ſorceries to bewitch and enchant men with, we be- 
take thus as we do, unto mercenary hirelings or ſlaves, our meats and viands.co bemedicined ( as 
i were) and no better than poiſened for roenchant and bewitch us, And admit, that the ſaying of 
Arceſilaw the Philolopherzagainit adulterers and other Jaſcivious perſons, may ſeem ſomewhat with 
the bitterelt ; namely, thar it made no great matter, which way one went abour that beaftly work, 
whether before or benind, tor that the one was as bad as the other} yet impertinentit is nor, not 
beſide the ſubje& marter which we have in hand, Forto ſay a truth, whar difference is there be- 
rween eating of Ragwort, Rogket,andſuch hotherbs, for ro fir up the luſt ofthe fleſh,and to pro- 
voke the tatte and appetite to meat by imels and ſauces ? like as mangy and itching places have al- 
waies need of rubbing and (rrarching, Bur peradyenture it would be better torelerve unto another 
lace.our diſcourſe againlt diſhonelt fleſhly pleaſures, andco ſhew how honeſt and Yenerable athi 

in it ſelfe 1s continence : for our purpole at rhisprelent is to debar many great pleaſures, otherwiſe 
in their own nature honeſt: for I aſſure you. our diſeaſesdo not put us byio many aRions, ſo many 
hopes, voyages or paltimes-as they deprice us of our pleaſures.yea. and marthem quite ; and there- 
fore they who love their delights and pleaſures mott had left need of any men inthe world.to neg- 
ſect their health, For many there be, whotorall they be $-k have meanesto Rudy ptuloſophy, and 
dic ourle thereof: neither doth their fickneſle greatly hinder them,bur that they may be generalsin. 
the field to lead armies, yea, and Kings (beleeve me) to go\erne whole Realmes, h 

Bur of bodily pleaſures and fleſhly delights, ſome there be which during a malady will never 
breed ; and ſuch as are bred already yeeld bura ſmall joy, and ſhort contentmenc, which is proper 
and naturall unto rhem, and the {ame nor pure and ſincere, bur confuſed, depraved and corrupred 
with much ſirange ſtuffe, yea, and diſguiſed and blemiſhed as it were with ſome forme and tempeſt: 
for the a&t of YVexus isnot to any purpoſe performed upongurmandiſe and a full belly, but rather* 
when the body is calme,and the fleſh ingreat rranquillity ; torthar the end of Yeau is pleaſurelike 
as of eating alſo and of drinking; and health untopleaſvres is as much as their faire wearher and 
kind ſeaſon, which giveth themlecure and gentle breeding, much like as the calme time in winter 
affords the ſea-fowies called 4/cyon:s, a ſate Cooving, firting and hatching of their eggs, Prodicus is 
commended for this pretry ſpeech : Tharfire was the belt ſauce: and a man may molt truly (ay, That 
health is ofall ſauces moſt divine.heavenly, and pleaſant: for our viands how delicate ſoever they 
be,boiled,roſted,baked, or t'ewed, do no pleaſurear all unto us.ſolong as we are diſeaſed, dranken, 
full of ſurfer, or queaſfie ſtomacked, asthey be who are ſea-fick ; whereas a pure and cleane appetite 
cauſeth all rhings to be ſweer, pleaſant, and agreeable unto ſound bodies, yea, and ſuch as they will 
be ready to inatch ar, as Homer faith, Bur like as Demad:s the Oratovr, ſeeing the Achenians 
without all rexſon, defirovs of armes and war, ſaid unto them, That they never treated and agreed 
of peace, bur in their black robes,afterthe lofle of kinsfolke and friends ; even ſo we never remem- 
ber ro keep a ſpary and ſober dier, but when we come to be cauterized, orto have cataplaſmes and 
plaſiers abour us: we are no ſooner fallen to thoſe extremiries, but then we are ready to con- 
demne vnr faults, cailing ro mind what errours we have committed in times paſt ; for uncill then 
we blame one while the aire. as moſt mendo; another while the region or countrey,as unſound and 
unwholſome;we find tavlr that we are out of our native ſoile,and are wonderfulloarh to accuſe our 
own intemperanceand diſordinate appetites, And as King Liſymachws being conftrained and en- 
forced within the Country of the Geres for very thirſt ro yeeld himſelfe prifoner, andall his army 
captivate unto his enemies 3; after he had taken a draught of cold water, ſaid, Good God, whata 
great felicity haveItfo:gone and1oft for a momentary and tranfrory pleaſure ! evenſo we may make 
v'e thereof, and apply the ſame unto ourſelves when we are fick, aying has, ite many delighrs 
have we marredquite? How many good aCtions have we fore-let ? What honeſt paſtimes have we 
loft ? and all by ourdrinking of co1 water, or bathing unſeaſonably, orelſe for that we have over- 
dranke our ſelves for good fellowſhip : for the bite and ſting of ſuch thoughtsas theſe roucherh onr 
remembrance tothe quick. in ſuch ſort as the ſcarre remainerh Rill behind after that we are recove« 
red, and maketh us intime of our hea!th moreſtaied. circumſpett, and ſober in ourdier : for a body 
that is exceeding ſound and healthy never bringeth forth vehement defires, and diſordinate appe- 
tites, hardly to be tamed or withſlood ; but we ought to make head againf{ them when they begin 
to breake forth and fling out for to enjoythe pleaſures which they are affeted nneo; for ſuch 
Juſts, ſome compl-ine, pule, and cry for a little. as wantonchildren hs, and no ſooner 1s the ta- 
ble raken away, but they be quiet and ill ; neither find they fanlt and make complaint of any 
wrong or injury offered unto them: bur contrariwiſe. they be pure, jocund, and lighrſome, 
not contimning heavy, nor ready to heave and caft, the next day ro an end: like as by report, 
Captaine Timotheus, ( having npon a time been at a ſober and fiugall ſcholars ſupper, in 
the Academy with Plato) ſaid, That they who upped with Plas wers merry and well ap- 
pated the next day after, Itir reported alſo, that King 4lexandey the Great when he turned _ 
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thoſe cooks which queene Ada ſent gnto him, ſaid, That he had about him all the yeare long ber- 
ter of his own, namely, for his breaktaft or dinner, riſing betimes, and marching before day light; 
and for his iupper; eating little at dinner, Iam not ignorant chat men otherwhiles are very apr tg 
{all into anague upon extreame travell, upon exceſſive heats alſo and colds: bur like as the odours 
and ſents of lowers be weake and feeble of themſelves ; whereas if they be mixed with ſome oyle, 
they takeforce and vigour ; evenſo fulneſs and rep/etionis the ground,which giverh(as aman would 
ſay body and ſubſtance unto the outward cauſesand occahons of maladies; and ofa great quanti- 
ry of {uperfluous humours there is no danger,becauſe all ſuch indiſpolitions and crudities are ſoon 
{cuſſed diſſipated, and diflolved, when ſome fine or ſubtill bloud, when ſome pure ſpirit ( Ifay) 
receiveth their motion : but where there 1s a great repletion indeed,and abundance of ſuperfiuiries, 
(as it were a deep and miry puddle allrroubled andſtirred)then there ariſe from chence many maliog 
accidents,ſuch as be dangerous and hard to cure : and thertore we are not to do like ſome good ma- 
fters of ſhips, who never thinke their veſſels betully fraught and charged chroughly ; and whenthey 
have taken in all that ever they can, do nothingelſe but work at the pumpe,void the finke,and ca(t 
out the ſea water which is gotten in; exenſo when we have wellfilled and (tutfed our bodies fall to 
purge and cleanſe them with medicines andcliſters: bur we ought rather ro keep the bodie alwaies 
near, nimble, and light, to the end, that if it chance otherwile ar any time to be preſſed and held 
down, it mightbe ſeen above forlightneſle like unto a peece of corke floating alotr upon the wa- 
ter: bur principally we are to beware of the very precedent indiſpoſitions, which are tore-runners 
of maladies : for all diſeaſes walke not ( as Hefiodas laith ) in filence and ſay nothing when they 
come 
F As whom wiſe Jupiter hath bereft 
voice, and tongue to them none left, 
But the moſt part of them have their vant-curreurs as it were, their meſſengers, and trumpets ; 
namely,crudities of ſtomack, wearineſle,and heavineſle over all che body, According to the Apho- 
riſme of Hippocrates; lafſitudes and laborious heavineſle of the body, comming of themſelves wich- 
outanyevidentcauſe, prognoſticate and fore-Fgnife dileales ; for that as it ſhould ſeeme,the ſpicits 
that ſhould paſſe unto the nerves and ſinews are obſiructed, Ropped, and excluded, by the greatre- 
- plerion of humours : and albeit the body it ſelfe renderh as it were to the contrary, and pulleth us 
co our bed and repoſe, yer ſome there be, who for very gluttony and diſordinateluſt, pur them- 
ſelves into baines and hor-houſes, making baſte iromthence to drinking ſquare with good fellows, 
as if they would make provifion before-hand-of victuals againit ſome long fieve ot a City, or feare 
that the feaver ſhould ſurpriſe them faſting, or before they had takencheir full dinner : others ſome- 
what more honeſt,yea, and civillthan they, are nor this way faulty, but being aſhamed (tooles they 
are) to confeſſe that they have eaten or drunke over-much that they teele any heavineſſe in head or 
crudity in tomack; loath alſo ro be known for ro keeptheir chamber all the day long in their night- 
oowns,whiles their companions go to tennis and other bodily exerciſes abroad in publike place, and 
call them forth to beare them company,riſe up and makethem ready to go with them,calt off thei 
Cloaths to their naked skin, with others, and put them{elves to do all that menin perte& health are 
to performe, But the molt part of theſe ( induced and drawn on, by hope perſwaded ) are bold to 
ariſe, and to do hardly after their wonted manner; afſiſted by a cerraine hope, grounded upon a pro- 
verb; as an advocate to defend gourmandiſe,and wanton lite, which adviſeth them that they ſhould 
expell wine with wine 3 drive or digeſt one ſurfeir with another, Howbeir, againlt all ſuch hope,we 
are to oppoſe the wary and conſiderate caution, that Cato ſpeaketh of ( whi.h 2s that wiſe man 
faich) doth diminiſh and lefſen great things ; and asfor ſmall matters it reducerh them to nothing; 
alſo that it were better to endure want of meat,and to keep the body empty and in quiet, than ſoto 
hazzard it,by entrivg into a baine,or run to an high Ordinary to dine and (up : for it there be ſome 
diſpoſition to ficknefle, hurtfull it will be that we have not taken heed, nor concained our (elves, bur 
been ſecure : if none, dangerous it will not be that we have heldin and refrained our elves, and 
by that reſtraint made onr body 1o much more pure andcleare, Bur that childiſh toole whoſoever 
he be, that is afraid co ler hisfriends and thoſe of his own houle know that he is amiſle or ill at 
eaſe, forrthathe hath eaten overmuch, or ſurfeited with Rrongdrinke, as being aſhamed to con- 
fefle thisday his indigeſtion, ſhall be forced ro morrow even againlt his will, to bewray either an 
inordinate catarch andfluxe, or an ague, orelſe ſome wringsand torments of the belly : thou ta- 
keſt it for agreat ſhame to be known chat rhou didſt want or were hungry : burfar greater ſhame 
it ito avow crudity and rawneſle, to bewray heavinefle, proceeding from tull dier, and upon re- 
pletion of the bodyto bedrawn nevertheleſſe into a baine, as if ſome rotten veſlell or leaking ſhip, 
that would nar keep our water, ſhould be ſhor into theſea, Cerrtes ſuch perſops as theſe reſem- 
ble ſome ſailers or ſea-faring men, who in the tempeſtuous time of winter be aſhamed co be ſeene 
> 2; the ſhore doing nothing : bur when they have once weighed anchor, ſpread ſaile, and lan- 
ed into the deepe, and openſea, they are very ill appaicd, crying out priouſly, and ready to 
caſt up their gorge: even ſo, they that doubt ſome lickneſſe, or find adiſpolition of the body rea- 
dy to fall into it, thinke ir a great ſhame and diſcredit toſtand ypon their guard one day, to keep 
their beds and forbeare their ordinary table and accuſtomed diet : bur afterwards with more 
ſhame; rheyare faine to lie by irmany daies together, whiles they be driven to cakepurgations, to 


apply many cataplaſmes, ro ſpeake the phyſicians faire, and fawn uponthem, when they _ 
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have leave of them ta drinke wine or cold water ; being ſo baſe minded, as rodoabſurdly, and to 
ſpeake many words impertinently, teeling their hearts to faile, and be ready to faint, , for the paine 
they endure already,and the feare they are to abide more, How beir, very good it were to teach and 
admoniſh tuch pertons{as otherwiſe cannot rule & contain themſelves, bur either yeeld, or be tran- 
ſported and carried away by their luſis that their pleaſures take the moſt and belt part of the body 
for their ſhare, And like as the Lacedzmonians atter that they had given vinegar and fait to the cook, 
willed him to teek tor the reſt inthe beaſt ſacrificed;even'o 1n a bedy which one would nouriſh.the 
belt ſauces for the mear are theſe, which are preſented unto it, when iris ſound inheaith and clean, 
For that a diſh of meat 1s ſweer or deare is a thing by it ſeife, withoutthe body of him who takerh 
it, andeateth chereot : but forthe pleaſantneſle or contentment thereof, we ought to have regard un- 
to the body that receiveth it; aifo for to delight therein, it ſhould be ſo diipoled as nature doth 
require 3 for otherwite. it the body be rroubied,ill-affetted or over-charged with wine; the belt de- 
vices and iauces in the world wiilloſe theirgrace,and all their goodnefie whatſoever: and therefore 
it wou:d not be ſo mu: h looked unto, whetherthe tiſh be new taken, the bread made of pure and 
fne lower, the bath hot, or the harlor faire and beauritull ; as conh1dered preciſely, whether the 
man himlelte hai e not a loathing tiomack. apt to heave and vomit, benot full of crudities,erroury 
vanity, and trouble: elſe it will comeropaſle, chat it ſhall incur che ſame fgulr and abſurdity that 
they do, who after they are drunken, wall needs gc in a maske, to play and dance 1n an houſe, 
where they all mourne for the death of the maſter thereof Jarely deceaſed: forinliead of making 
ſport and mirth.this were enough to ſet all the houle vpon weeping and pitious wailins, For even 
ſo, the ſports of love or /” ns, exquihte viands, plealant baines, and good wines.in a body ill diſpo- 
ſed and nor according to nature, do no other good, bur ttir, trouble fleame and choler in them, 
who haveno ſerled and compact conllirntion, and yer be not airogether corrupt ; as alſo they trou- 
biethe body, and pur it our of tune more than any thing elſe yeelding no joy that we may make any 
reckoning ot, nor that contentment which we hoped and expe&ed, True it is, that an exquiſite 
diet obterved (ireightly and preciſe:y according torule, and miſſing not one jor, cauſerh not only 
the body to be thin, hoilow, and in danger to fall into many diteaſes; bur alſo dulleth all the vi- 
oour, and daunterh the chearefulnefle of the very mind, in tuch fort, as that ſhe ſuſpecteth all 
things.andteareth continually to (iay long as well in delights and pleaſures, as intravelsand paines 3 
yea, and generally in every action enterprizing nothing afluredly and with conhdence: whereas we 
ought to dezle by our body.as with the falie ofa ſhip ; that isro ſay) neither todraw it in and keep 
itdown toofiraight intime of calme and faire weather, nor to ſpread and let it outover-ſlack and 
negligently, when there is preſented ſome ſu\picion of a tempeſt ; bur as occaſion hall require, 
to [pare it, and give {ome eae and remiſſion, that afterwards it may be freſh and lighriome, 
as hath been ſaid already, and nor toflack cherime, and tay unrill we ſenfibly feele crudiries, 
laskes, inflammations; or contrariwile, ſtupidities and mortifications of members; by which 
fiens (being as ic were meſſengers;and uſhers going before a feaver,which is hard at the doore)hard- 
ly willſome be ſo much moved, as to keep in.and reſtraine themſelves, ( nonot when the very ac- 
ceſe and fit is ready to ſurpriſe them ) bur rather long betore to be prov ident, and to prevent a tem- 
pelt ; 
So ſoone a5 from ſyme rock, we find 
The puffing gales of northern wind. 

For abſurd it is, andtono pnrpoſe, to give ſuch careful] heed unto the crying wide throats of 
crows, orto the craing and cackling ot hens, or to ſwine, whenin a rage they rofle and fling ſtraw 
about them(25 Democritee (aith) thereby togather preſage4,and prognoſtications of wind,raine,and 
{tormes ; ard in the meane time not to oblerve the morions, troubles, and fiering indiſpofrions of 
our bodie, nor prevent the ſame, ne yetto gather undonbred (ignes of a rempelt ready to riſe and 
grow even out thereof, And therefore we ought not only to have an eye unrothe body, for meat 
and drinke, and for bodily exerciſes, in obſer-ing whether we fall unto them more lazily and un- 
willinel;than our manner was beforetime ; or contrariwiſe whether our hunger and thirkt bemore 
than ordinary ; but alſo we are to ſuſpeR and feare, if our fleeps be not mild,,and conrinued. bur 
broken and interrupted : we mult be{ides regard our very dreames ; nzmely,wherher they be ſtrange 
and unuluall: for if there berepreſented extraordinary tancies and imaginations. they reftifie and 
ſhew arepletion of grofle, viſcuous, or flimy humonrs, and a grear perturbarion ofthe ſpirits with- 
1n,Otherwhiles alſo it hapneth that themotions of the ſoule it ſelf do fore-fignifie unto us that the 
wy is in ſome near danger of diſeaſe:for many times men are ſurpriſed with rimorous firs of melan-- 
cholly,and heartleſſedifirutts without any reaſon or evident cauſe,the which ſuddenly extinguiſh all 
their hopes: you ſhall have ſomenponevery ſmall occakon apero fall into cholerick paſſions of an- 
ger 3 they be: ome eager and haſty, troubled, penſive, and offenced with a liccleching, inſfomuch as 
they will be readyto weep and run all to teares;yea, and languiſh for griefe and ſorrow: And all this 
commeth when evill vapours, ſowre and bitter fumes ingendred wirhin,do ariſe and teame up.and 
and fo (as Plato ſaith) be intermingled inthe waies and paſſages of the ſonle. Thoſe perſons there- 
tore who are ſubje& to ſuch things ought to thinke and conſider with themſelves, rhatif there be 
no ipiritvailcaule thereof, it cannot chuſe but ſome corporall matter had need either of evacuation, 
alreration, 0: ſuppreſſion. 

Expedient alſo it is and very profitable for us, when we viſit our friends thatbe ſick, roenquire 
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diligently the cauſes of their maladies, not upona cavelling curioſity or vaine oltentation, (to dif. 
pme ſophittically, and dilcourie chereof only, orto make a ſhew ot our eloquence, 1n talking ofthe 
Initanceszthe iniules, the intercidences,communiries ot dileales, and all to ſhew what books we haye 
read,and that we know the words and tearmes of phy{ick ; but to make ſearch and enquiry in good 
earneſt,apd not {lightly or by the way, as touching theſeflight common and vulgar points, namely, 
whether the fick party be full or empty ? Whether he over-travelled himlelte betore, or no ? and 
whether he flept wellor ill ? bur principally, what dier he kept? and what order of lite he followed, 
when he tell( tor examples lake) ipto the ague ? then( according as Plzto was wont tO lay unto him. 
ſelfe, whenſoever he returned trom hearing and ſeeing the fauirs that other men committed :) Am 
not lalſo ſuch ar one ? So you mult compo.e and trame your iclleto learne by the harmes and er- 
rours of neighbours about yon, for to iooke well unto your own health, and by calling them rg 
mind, to be ſo wary and prov1aent, that you tall not into the ſame inconveniences, and torced to 
keep your bed, and there ext: land commend health, wiſhing and detiring (when it is roo {ate ) for 
to enjoy ſo precious a trealure 3 butrather (tecing another to have caught a dileale ) ro marke and 
conlider well, yea, and toenteitaine this deep impreſſion in your heart; how deare the ſaid health 
ought to be unto us, how carefull we ſhould be to preleric,and chary to ſpare the tame.Moreov er, 
it would not be amiſſefor a man afterwards tocompare his own life with that of the toreiaid pari- 
ent : for it it fall out (o, that (notwithſtanding we have uſed over-liberall diet both indiinks and 
meats, or laboured extreamely, cr otherwiſe committed errour in any exceſle and diſo:der)our bo- 
dies minifter unto nature no {n{picion, nor threaten any ({igne of {ickneſle toward ; yet ought we 
nerertheleſſe. to take heed and prevent the harme that may enſve ; namely. it we have commitred 
any diſorder in the pleaſvres of Vers, andlove-delights; or otherwile been over-travelled, to re- 
ole our elves and take our quiet reſt ; alter drunkennefle or carrowling wine round tor good {el- 
whip, to make amends and recompence with drinking as much cold watertor a time 3 but eſpeci- 
ally, upon a ſurfeit taken with eating heavy and grofle meats,and namely, of fleſh,or elle tceding up- 
on ſundry and divers diſhes, tofalt or ule a ipary dier, ſo as there be lett no (uperfluity in the body: 
foreven theſe things, as of themſelves alone if there wereno more ) be enough to breed diteaſes ; 
ſo unto other cauies they adde matter and miniſter more ttrengeth, Full wiſely therefore was it ſaid 
by our ancients 1n old time, that ſor tomaintaine our health, thee three points were molt expedient: 
To feed without ſtrays 7 0labour with alacrity 3 and To preſerve and mak ſpare of naturallſced, For 
ſurely laſciwious intemperance in venery ot all things, moſt decaycth and enfeeblerh the {irength of 
that naturall heat, whereby our meat and food which we receive is concoed, and ſo conſequent- 
ly is the cauſe of many excrements and {uperfluties engendred, whereupon corrupt humours areen- 
oendered and gathered within the body, 

To begin theretore to ſpeake againe of every of theſe points; ler us conſider firlt the exerciſes 
meetand agreeable to ſtudents or men ot learming : tor likeas he who firſt ſaid; That he wrote no- 
thing of Teeth tothoſe thac inhabited the ſea coaſts, tavghr them (in ſo laying) the ule of them ; 
evenſo amanmay fay unto ſcholars and men of learning, - That he writeth nothing unto them as 
touching bodily exerciſes ; forthat the dayly practice of the voice by ſpeech and pronuntiation, is 
an exerciſe wonderfull effectuall,nor only tor hea'th, bur alſo for {irength,I mean nor ſuch as is pro- 


cured to wreſtlers and champions by art, which breedeth b:awny carnofrty, and caulſeth the skin to - 


be firme and faſt withovrt forth ( like unto an houle which to the outward (hew is rough-calt or 
thick coated with lime or plaſter ;) bur that which maketh a tough conſtitution and a vigorous fr- 
mitudeand irengrh indeed inthenoblelt parts within, and the principall infirnments of our lite. 
Now, that the ſpirits avgment and confirme the powers ot our body, the annointers of mens bo- 
dies in the place of publike exerciſe know full well, when they give order and command the wrelt- 
lers,and ſuch like. whentheir limbs are rubbed, to withtapd ſuch trictions in ſome ſort, in holding 
their wind, obſerving preciſely,and having an eye to each part of the body that is handled or rubbed, 
The voice therefore (beinga motion ofthe ſpiric ( fortified. not ſuperficiallyand by{(arts, bur even 
inthe proper fountaines and ſprings whichare about the vitali bowels ) encreaſeth natvrall heat ) 
doth ſubtliat che blond, cleanſerh the veines, openerhall the arteries, not ſuffering any obſtructi- 
on, Oppilation, or topping by (vperfluous humours to grow upon us, or remaine behind (likevnto 
dregs or grounds) in the bottome of thole veſlels which receive and ccncoR thoſe viands whereof 
weare noutiſhed : byreaſon whereof they haveneedto uſe ordinarily this exerciſe,and make it fa- 
miliar untothem. by ſpeaking in publike place, and diſcourſing continually, Bur if haply they doubt 
that their bodies be but weake, ad not able to ſupport and endure ſo muchtravell, yer at leaftwiſe 
they are toread witha loud voice ; ſor look what proportion there is between geſtation or carti- 
age of the body, andtheexerciſe thereof upon the veryground, the ſame is between ſimple reading 
and diſcouripg, or open diſputation: for this reading doth gently tir and mildly carry the voice 
by he charior, ( as it were ) and litter of another mans ſpeech ; bur diſputation adderh thereto a 
certaine hear and forcible vehemence3 for that rhe mind and the body conſpire and concurre to- 
gether in that action : howbeirt, in this exercte we mult beware of over-loud vociferations 
and clamours; for ſuch violent trainings of the voice, and unequal] excenſions and intenfions of 
the wind, mapy times cauſe ſome ruptnre of veines, or inward ſpaſmes and convulſions. Now 
when a ſtudent hath either read or diſcourſed inthis manner, good it is forhim before he walke 


abroad, ro uſe ſome unRious, warme, andgentle frictions, to handle and rub the skin and fleſh 
aiter 
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after a ſoft and mild manner ; yea, and as much as he can to reach into the very bowels 'within,that 
the ſpirits may beſpread and diftributed equally throughout, even to the vety extremities of the 
body, In theie rubbings and frictions this gage and meaſure would be obſerved, that he continue 
them ſo long.and fo often as he ftindeth them to agree ſenhbly with his body, and bring no offence 
with them, He chat inthis wiſe hath appeaſed and ferled thetronble or renhon of rhe ipirirs in the 
cemer of the body, it haply there ſhould remaine ſomeſnperfluity behind,ievould do hini no great 
harme: for ſay. that he ſhould forbeare walking for wantof leiſure, or by occaſion of ſudden bok- 
neſſe, it is all one, and it makerh no matter 3 tor why, nature hath had already that which is ſuffici- 
ent, and (tandeth latisfied therewith, And cherefore a man is not to pretend colourablytor to ex- 
cute his filen.e, or toi bearance of reading either navigation, when he is accompanied with other 
paſſengersatſea in one (hip, or his abode and (ojourning in an hoſtelry or common inne, alchough 
all the company there ſhould mock him for it: for as 1t was no ſhame nordiſhoneſt thing to cate 
betore them all, no more unſeemly is it to exerciſe himſeite in their preſence by reading, Burrather 
more uadecent it were to be affraid orfiand in aw of marriners, mulirers, or inne-keepers, "when : 
they laugh at y ou, not forplaying at ball alone, or fighting with your own ſhadow, but tor ſpeaking 
beforethem in your ſpeech, either reaching, or diſcourſng, or elſe learning by roat,and x 
ſome good thing for your exercile, Socrutes Was Wont to ſay,That for him who would move 
fir his body by way ot dancing, a little roome (that would receive ſevenſertles or ſears) wasfut- 
ficient and big enough ; bur him that mindeth ro exerciſe his body either by finging or laying, every 
place will ſerve, whether he (tand,lie, or (it, Only this muit, wE take heed of, that we firaine nor 
our voice. nor ſet out an open throat, when we are privyro ourſelves that we have eaten or drunke 
liberally,ne yet preſently atter the company of a woman,or any other weariſome travell whatſoever; 
as many of our Orators and great Maſters of Rhetorick uſe ro do; who enforce and give themſelves 
codeclaime and pronounce their Orations too loud, even above the (trength of their body 3 ſome 
for vain-glory and ambition, becauſe they would purttorth themſelves; othersfor reward,and roget | 
afee, or elie upon emulation to their concurrents, Thus did Niger, ( afriend of ours ) who- 
fefſed Rherorick in Galatia: this man having ſwallowed down afiſh-bone whichRuck Gillian bis - 
throat (when another Rhetorician, travelling that way, chanced to make apublike Oration; for 
thar he was aſhamed to be thought his interiour, and yer durſt not deale with himin that 
wouid needs ſhew himlelte in open place, and declaime, whiles the faid bone remained fill in hi 
troat: but by this meanes there eniued a dangerous and painfull inflammation; and being no lovger 
able to endure the dolorous anguiſh thereof, he ſuffered himſelfe ro be launced without torth,” and 
to have a deep incifion and a wide orificemade, _ the bone indeed was plucked out, but the 
was (o grievous, and oppreſled befide witha deſcent and defluxion of rheumarick humours thither, 
that he died thereof, Bur haply, better tothe purpoſe ic were to ſpeake of this hereafter. Well; after 
exerciſe to go preſently into the bath, and to waſh in cold water,were the part of a luſty wild-brain 
and a giddy-headed youth, who will needs ina bravery ſhew what hecan do,rather than wholſome 
any way : for all the good that ſuch cold bathshringis this, that they ſeeme to harden the body, and 
confirme it ſoas it is lefle ſubject ro rake offence by the qualities of the aire without 3 bur ſurely they 
do more harme within by a great deale ; for that they enclo!e and ſhut uptheporesof the , 
cauſing the humours ard fumobties which would evaporate and breath forth continually to become 
thick andgrofle, Furthermore,needtull it isfor them that love to barh thus inceld water tofall into 
the ſubjection of rhat over-ftraight andexquiſite diet,(which we would avoid Jhaving evermorean 
eye upon this, notto breake the ſame in any point whatſoever,for that the leaſt favi and ſmalleſt ex- 
rour in the world is preſently chaſtiſed and coſteth full deare : whereas contrariwiſe to enter into 
the baine,and waſh in hor water pardorerhus, and hoiderhusexcuſed for many things ; forir doth 
not ſo much diminiſh the rength and torce of the body, as it bringeth profit another way forthe 
health thereof ; framing and applying moſt gently and kindly the hamours to conco&ion: and in 
caſe there be ſome which cannot well and perteQly be digeſted, ({othey be not alcogether crude and 
raw, nor floatalofr inthe mouth of the Romack ) it cauleth them to diſſolve and exhale withour 
any ſenſe of paine ; yea, and withal], it doth mitigate andcauſe to vaniſh and-paſle away the ſecrer 
lafluudes of the muſculous members, And yet as good as banes be.,if we perceive the body to be inthe 
naturall Rate and diſpoſition. firme and Rrong enough, berter it were to intermir and for-ler the we 
of baths ; and inftead thereot I hold it wholſomer to annoint and rub the body before a good fire, 
namely, if ithave needrto bechated and ſet in a heat; for by this means there isdiſperſed into ir as 
much heat as is requifite,and no more ; which cannot be againſt che ſun; for of his hear a man can- 
not take more or lefſe ar his own diſcretion, bur according as he afteerh orremperethche aire,fo 
be affordeth his nſe, And thus much may ſerve for the exerciſe of fiudencs, | 
To come now unto their food and nurture: if the reaſons and ivfiruRions before delivered, by 
which we learneto reſtraine. repreſſe, and mitigate our appetites, have done'any good, time it were 
to proceed forward to other advertiſements; . bur incaſe they be ſo violent.ſo unruly and untamed,” 
a$1t they were newly broken our of priſon,thar it is an hard piece of work to rank chem wichin che 
compaſle of reaſon ; andif it be a difficult peece of worke cowreftle with thebelly, which ſasCats 
was wont toſay) have noears 3 we muſt work another feat anddevice with itz namely,by o I 
the ; of the viands,to make the quantity more light and lefle offenſive:and if they be ſuch as be 
ſolid and nouriſh much 3 as for example, groſſe fleſh mears, cheeſe, dry figgs, and hard e285» 
Uu 3 they 
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they mult feed of rhem as little as they can, for to refuſe and forbeare them altogether were very 
hard; but they may be more boldco earc heartily of chole that be chin and light,fuch as ace the moit 

partof worts,orpot-herbs,birds,and fiſhes. that benor tat and oyiclons :tor in eating of tuch mears 

a manmay at once bothgratifie his appetite, and alſo never overcharge his body : but abo,e all, 

- take heedthey mult of crudities amd turicics, proceeding trom liberall eating of fieſh-meacs ; for be- 

 fides that they load the lomack preſently as they are raxenzthere remaine atterwards behind nangh- 

ry reliques: andtherelore, it were very well, that they accultomed their bodies never to call tor 

| fleſh; conkdering thatthe earth ir ſelfe bringeth torth orher kinds of food, ſufficiently nor only for 
cheneceſſicy of nouriſhment, bur aſo tor pleaſure and the contentment of the appetite 3 for tome 

of themare ready tobe caten without any dreſlivg, or thehelp of mans hand, « thcrs be mingled 

and compounded after divers 10"ts a makethem more ſavory and rooihſome, Burt toraimuch as c1- 

{liqme{airer a fort )is a ſecond naturezor at lealtwite not contrary to nature ; we mnſt not acculione 

our ſelves to feed on fleſh, for to fuibll our appetites. atterthe manner of wolves, and tons. bur uſe ic 

only as the foundation and ground of other viands 3 Which being once laid, wearp tO make our 
principall-nouriſhment of other cates and aiſhes,which as they are more appropriateto our bodies, 

and {utableto nature. ſo they do incraſlate and dull lefſe the vigour and ſubrility of the ipiric,ind the 

diſcourling reaſonable pair of the lowe, which Is kindled, maintained, and ſer to burne cleare. by a 

moredelicate and light matter, As ronching liquid things,, they mutt ulemnmike, n« as an Ordinary 

drinke,bucas 2 ſirong meat that nouriſheth exceeding much : but tor wine, weare tofſty roitzas Ex 

ripides did toVenns : Y vo; 
: Welcometo me in meſure and in men, 
| Too much is naught : yet do not [rave me cleare | 

For of-all drinks it.is moi profitable, of medicines molt p.ealant,and of dainty viinds molt harm. 

lefle ;provided alwaiesthar it be well delayed and tempered with opportunity of che time, rather 

than with water. ; And verily water ( not that only wherewith wine 1s ming!ed, bur alſo which is 

drunke between whileszapart by it ſejfe Jcauſerh the wine tempered therewith to do rhelefle harm: 

in zegard whereof, a {tudent ought to uſe himlelte to drinke twice or thrice every day-a draught of 
ſheere watergtor that ic will enfeeble the headineſle ofrhe wine, and make thenſuall drinking of pure 
water more familiar to the (tomack: and this I would have to be dove, to rhi1s end, rhar it they be 
driven perforce togrivke faire water, they might nor thipke it (trange. nor be ready torefuſe it, For 
many. there be, who oftentimes have recourle to wineywhen iwisz they had more need torun tothe 
water ;.and namely, when they be over-heat with theſnn: yea, and contrariwiſe, -when they be 
ſtifle frozen with cold, or have ſtrained themſelves to ſpeake much, or (tudicd and Gtren hard ar 
their book; and gencraliy,afrer that they have travelled ſore, till they be weary, or have perſormed 
ſome vehement exploit, or violent exerciſe ; rhen-(I lay ) they thinke; that chey ought ro drinke 
wine; as if nature her ſelte requiredand called for fome-contentment and refreſhing of the body, 
and ſome change and alteration, afcer travels: butnarure verily 15 not defirous to have any good 
done to her in this ſort,if you callſuch-pleaſure a doing of good ; but ſhe 'demandeth only a reduce- 
ment to. a meane berycen labour and reft: and therefore tuch perions as theſe are ro becut ſhorr 
and abridged of cheir-victuals and eicher ro be debarred quite of all wine. orel{eenjoyned rodrinke 
it well delayed with water: for wine being of it ſelfe of a violent and (tirring nature,” avementerh 
and maketh more unquiet the ftormy perturbations arihng within the body, it darh irritate and 
diſtemper 'more and more the parts therein already offended and troubled ; the which had much 
more need to be appeaſed and dulced ; to which purpoſe water ſerveth paſſing well :for if we other- 
wiſe being not athirli, drinke hot water after we have Jaboured, or done lomepaintull exerciſe, in 
the exceeding heats of the ſummer ; we find a notable coo1ing, refreſhing, and caſement in our in- 
ward bowels ; the reaſonis, becauſe the humidity of water is kindand mild, procuring no debare 
or dilquietneſle at all ; whereas the moiſture ot wine hath a vehement force, whichnever is at qui- 
etand repoſe, butmakerh a deep impreſſion, nothing agreeable nor fir to appeaſerhe indilpokitions 
rhac.are.a breeding,. , Now if one do feare the ſoureand iharpe acrimonies. andrhe bitter taſtes 
which (by the ſaying of ſome) hunger and want of food engender in our bodies, -or as little chil- 
dien-uſc to do, thipketh much not to fit atthe table for to earc, a lictle before the fir of an agne, 
or when he ſuſpeRerth- ir comming : the-drinking-of water 1s as 1t were a confine and trontier be- 
rween borh, very ficto remedy the one and the other: and many times we offer unto Bacchus him- 
ſelfe cerraine ſacrifices called Nephalia, for that there is no wine uſed therein; accuſtoming onr (elves 
wiſelyzhereby not to be alwaies defirous for to drinke wine. 14inas rooke away from facrifices, the 
fAure,and the chaplers uſed ro be worne on mens heads, in regard of griete and {orrow : and yet we 
, know full well, that the heavy and forrowfull mind is neither byfluresnor flowers paſſionate 3 
whereasthere is not the-body of a man,(how ſtrong and Rout ſoerer he be)burifir be ſtirred rrou- 

bled,and enflamed.;will take more harme and offence by wine it it be taken or powred into it, Itis 

recorded in' the Chronicles,that the Lydians in tune: of a great dearth and famine.dideate bur once 

intwodaies,and ſpent the time between at dice-play,ant other ſnch games and pattimes : and even 

ſo it were well beſeeming a fiudent & ]over ofthe Muſes and his book, at ſach a time as he had need 

ro-make alate and-ſhort wpper.to have before himrhe figure ſerving for ſome Geometrical] propo- 

gon, or ſome litrle book, ſome harpe'or lure; thisavill nor ſuffer him to be ledas priſoner to bh1s 

own belly, bur by diverting and turnipg ordinarily his mind from the b6ord, tortheſe _ pa- 
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times and recreations; will chaſe away from the Muſes che greedy appetite of, eatingand drin- 
king, as it they Were lo many ravenous fowles and harpies : Far aſhameir were that a Scythian 
whies he is drinking ſhould eftloones rake has bow in hand ready bent, and cwang the firipg, and 
by the found rhereot awaken and quicken his covrage, which otherwite would betome drowhe, 
looſe, and dullby wine : and that a Grecian ſhould beaſhamedor affraid of a four ormock, inaſ- 
ſaying gently to re/raine and bridle an unreaſonable, violent, apd greedy appetue, bythe meanes of 
books and writings : tor much after the ſame mannerin a comedy of 'exander, When there was a 
bawd, who for to rempr certaine young men ktring at ſupper together, brought in amongit chem 
certaine pretty young wehiches, very faire, and gichlyarraid ;every one of the taid young men (be- 
cauſerhey were afraid and unwilling to look thoſe beautifull damolels in the face ) made no more 
ado, bur ashe ſaith : 
C-ſt down the head, and liks good merry mat es, 
Fall to their junkets bard,and dainty cates, | 
Moreorer, men that are addi&ed to their ſtudy, and to learning,have many other proper and plea- 
{antmeanes to rurne away their eyes,and divert their minds, it orherwite they be not able to Jooke 
off ; and roftay or hold in this violent and dog-like greedy appetite, when the met ſtanderh be- 
fore them npon the board, For as touching the ſpeeches of;lame matters ot ms. - words 
of certaine ſchoole-maſters, who go up and down, ſaying, That to reaion, argue, andditcourle at 
the table upon points of learning, cauſerh chemear to corruptwithin the f:omack, and breederh 
head-ach, or heavineſſe of the braine : we may indeed feare ſomewhat ; if we wiil needs(whilewe 
be arour repaſt)fall ro reſolve ſach a ſophiſticall argumenr, as the Logicians call 7:dos: oxifwe be 
diſpoſed to reaion and diſpute abour the maſtertull ſophilme, named Kyrit:09: Ir is ſaid, rhat the 
crown or upmoſt tuft growing vpon the date rree, calletche brainerhereof, is exceeding ſweer, and 
pleaſantro' the raſte, yer hurtfallco thehead : howbeit, theie pricky and intricare dilputations 1n 
Logick at {upper time; are no plealent banquering diſhes, bur offenſive tothe braine, tedivus, 
and irkeſome. nothino more. Burif thoſe men will not-permitus to diſcourle, to heare, read,; or 
talke of other matrers in ſupper time, which together with honeſty and profic, have an attractive 
leaſvre and ſweetneſle joyned therewith : we will dehrethem.to ler ns alone, and not Toe: 
ut to arile from the table, and gotheir waies.into their galleries and hals for wreliling,”,and there 
to hold and maintaine ſuch poſitiens among their ſchollars andchampions,, whom they wukdraw 
and turne away from the fiudy of good letrers ; and accuſiomipg them ro ſperd their rimeallthe 
day long in \coffes and ſcurrile ſpeeches, rhey make them inthe end (as gentle Ar ſton ſaid.) as 
witlefſe, and withour ſenſe (yer glib and well greaſed )as the fpne pillars which ſupportthole gal- 
leries; and places of exerciſe where Nay, uſe to converle and keep ſchogle, Bur we lah ont 4 x 
ing ruled by the Phyſicians, who adviſe ys alyajes tointerpolg tome competent timeberween ſup- 
per and ſleep, are nor preſently to go unto it, ater we have filled our bellies wich viands, and ut- 
ted our ſpirits,een whiles the moriels of meat be all raw; or beginning nov to be concocied there- 
byco hinderand ſtay digettion ; bur giveſome ſpace and breathing-rime between, untill che mear 
be well ſerled in the tomack, And as. zhey. who' give vs,counſel.ro more anditir the body afcer 
meales,wi!l us, not to run ovr ſe.ves on of breath, norto execcite aurſelves to,Jas that we pur all 
the parrs of our bedy tothe tri:ll, after the manner. of the Pancratialis; bur eitherto walke faire 
and ſoftly.or to daunce after a oentle andeatie manner; ſemblably, wearetg, rhinke that we.ought.to 
exerciſe our wits and mi. ds aſter a dinner or ſupper. not about any affaires of deep ſtudy. and:pro- 
found medication, nor in ſophiſiica!l dilpures, rerding ro. the oftencation bs nk and lively. (pi- 
rit,or which belitigion},and b: eed contention ; bur. there be many queſtions behides of Keke 
loſophy,pleaſanc to be diſcuſſed, and eahe ro bedecided; many pretty tales and nazrations thee are, 
outof which a man may draw 200d contiderations and wale 1ipltructions, .ter.ro traine, and frame; 
our manners; and theſe containe that grace ard (a: ility inthem, which rhe Poer Hower.callech Ade- 
noerkes, that is to (ay, yeelding to anger.and in no wile crofle ardreliitanr : Hereupon iris,thariome 
do pleaſantly rearme this exerciſe of moving, propounding,and relo! :1og hiltaricall or poeticaligue- 
ſions 3 the ſecond court or rk e ſervice of banketring dithestor ftudencs and learned men,, More- 
over,there be other ſorts of pleaſant ralke beſides the:e, and namely, ro heare-and recite fables,de- 
viſed for mitrh and pleature ; diſcourſes of playing upon theflure, harpe, orluce, which many times 
e1ve more contentment and delight, than to. heare the flute, harpe, or lute ic {ele plaiedupon. 
Now thevery preciſe time meaxured as it were,and marked our to be moſt proper apd meerfox fuich 
refreations 3 1s when we feele that our meat 13 gently gone down,and ferled quierly inthe bortome 
of the Romack ſhewing ſome tigne of concoRion,and that narurail heatis frong, and hath gorren 
the upper hand. Þ | 
Now toriſmuch as Ariſtorle is of opinion, that walking; after ſnpper doth fir vp-and kindle((as 
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quench it: conſidering alſo, thar others be of a contraty mind, and hold, that reſt and repoſe, 


15 better for concottion ; that motion ſo ſoon after troublerth and impeachech the digeſtion and di- 
tribution of the meats, whichis the cane thar ſome uſe to, walke atrer ſupper, others hr ftxlt and 
rake theirea'e: me thinks a man may reconcile and fatishe very well atter a fortthele rwo opinions; 
who cheriſhino and keeping his body cloſe and fill after ſupper,  ſerrerh his mipd a walking, awa* 
keneth it,ſuffering it not to be heavy and idle at once by and by ; but ſharpnerh and quicknerh his 

ſpirits, 
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\ ſpirits, as it beforeſaid, by little and little, in diſcoufling,or hearing dilcourſes of pleaſant matters 
anddelectable, ſuch as be not biring in any wiſe, nor oftenlive and odious, 

Moreover, as toucching vomits or purgations of che belly by laxative medicines, which are the 
curſed and deteftable eaſements and remedies of ſulneſſe and replerion ; ſurely they would nerer be 
uſed burupon right great and urgent neceſſity: a cont. acy courie to many men, who fill their vorges 
and bodies withan intent to void them ſoone atter ; or otherwiſe, who purge and empty the lame 
forto fill them 2gaine, even againſt nature; who are no lefle troubled, nay, much more offcnded 
ordinarily, by being ted and full,then taſting and empty= inſomuch as luch replertionis an hinderan.e 
rothe contentment ant ſatisfying of their appetites and luſts ; by occafton whereof they take order 
alwaies, that their body may tre erermore emptied ; as if this voidance were the propec place and 
ſear of their pleaſures. Burt the hurt and dammage that may grow vpontheſe ordinary purgations 
and yomits 1s very evident: for that both the one and the other pur the body to exceeding orear 
raines and violentdiliturbances, As for vomiting,it bringeth with it one inconvenience by it leite, 
more than theformer, in thar it procureth and auvgmenteth an unſatiable greedineſle to meat : for 
ingendred there is by that means a violent and turbulent hunger (like as when the courſe or{lreame 
ane hath been fora while Ropped and (taid )ſnatchivg or greedyat meat, which is erermore 
offenfive.ardnor a kind appetite indeed,when as nature hath need of meat ; but reſembling rather 
the inflammations occaſioned by medicines or cataplaſmes, Hereupon ir is that the pleaſuruspro- 
ceeding from thence paſſe and ſlip away incontinently, as abortive and unperfect,accompanied with 
inordinate pancings and beatings of the pulſe, great wrings in che enjoyipg of them, and afterwards 
enſue dolorous tenſions, violent opprefſions or toppings of the conduits and pores,and the reliques 
or retenſions of ventaſities ; which (tay not for naturall ejections and evacuations, but run upand 
down all over our bodies, like as if they were ſhips [ur:harged, having more need to beeaied of 
their burder,than fill ro be laden with more excrements. As for the troubleſome motions of the 
belly and gurs,occaſioned by purgarive drugs, they c orrupr, ſpill, and ceſolvethe naturailticengrh of 
theſolid parrs,ſo that rhey epgender more {uperfſuities within thanthey thruſt out and expeil. And 
this is for all the worldlike as if aman, being diſcontenced co fee within his native City a multi- 
rude of naturall Greeks inhabitants, ſhcvld for ro driverhem our fill the ſame with Scythians or A. 
rabian ftrangers, For even ſo, ſome there be, who ( greatly miſcounting and deceiving themſelves) 
forto ſend forth of their bodies the ſuperfluous humours which arc in ſome ſort domeſticall and 
familiar unto them, pur into them Iwot not what,” Gnidian graines, Scammony, and other range 
drugs fer from far Countries, ſuch ds have no familiar referenceto the body, but are meere wiid and 
avage, and in truth have more need to be purged and chaſed our of the body themſelves, than 

ower and vertue to void away andexpell that wherewith nature is choaked js | overcharged, The 
way therefore is, by {obriery andreguhardier ro keep the body alwaies in that moderate mea- 
ſure of evacuationand rep/etion, that.it may be able by proportionable temperature to maintaine it 
ſelfe without any onward help, But if it fall out otherwhiles, that there be ſome neceſſity of the 
one or the other, vomits would be provoked withour- the help of range phyſicall drugs, and nor 
with much ado andcurioſ:ty that they diſquier and trouble no parts within, but only forto avoid 
crudiry and indigeftion, reject & calt up that gently which 1s too much, and cannot be prepared and 
mademeet for concoQion, For like as linnen cloaths that be ſcoured and made cleane with ſopes; 
aſhes, lees, and other ab(lerfive matters, weare more and fret our ſooner than ſuch as be waſhed 
fmply infaire water ; even ſo, vomirs provoked by medicines offend the body much more, and max 
che complexion, Bur ſay, the belly be bound ard coftive, there isnor a drug that caſeth ir ſo mildiy, 
or provoketh it to thefieve ſocahily, as docertaine meats, whereof the experience is familizrun- 
- To us, and the uſe nothing dolorous and offenfive, Now in caſe the body be ſo hard thar ſuch 
kind viands will not worke and canle it to be ſoluble, then a man oughr' for many daies toge- 
cher rodrinke thin and'cold water, oruſeto faſt, or elſe rake ſome clilter, rather than purgative 
medicines, '\uch as diſquiet the body, and oveithrow the temperature thereof, And yet many 
there be, who ever and anon are ready to rununto them 3 much like unto thoſe lewd and light 
wanton women who uſe certaine medicines to cauſe abortion, or to ſend away the ſruirwhi.h they 
have newly conceived ; to the end that they might conceive loon again, and have, more pleaſure in 
char fleſhly ation, Now it is time toſay no more, burto let them go that perſwadeſuch evacua- 
tions, . 

As forthoſe 6n the contrary ide,who interjeR certaine exact.preciſe, and criticall faſtings, obſer- 
ved coo ftraightly according to juſt periods and circuits of daies: lurely they teach nature, (where- 
in they do not well ) to ule aftriction befnre it have need ; and acquaint her with a neceſlary ab- 
Rinenceof food. which in it ſelfe is nor neceſſary, even at aprefixed time, which callech for thar 
then whereto ir 1s accuſtomed, Berrer yet it were for a man to uſe thele chaſtiſements of his bo- 
dy freely and at his own liberty, without any fore-knowledge or tuſpition: and as for other diet,(as 
hath been ſaid before Jo order it ſo, that it may frame and be obſequent to all manner of occurren- 
ces and changes that ſhallcome berween, and nor be tied and bound to oneforme and manner of 
lite,exaAly co keep cert2ine daies, juſt numbers, and fer circuits, withour failing or miſſing in any 
jor. Forthis courſe is neither ſure, noreafie ; it Is not civill, nor yet agreeablero humanity * it re- 

l ſemblerh rather the life of an oiſter, or ſomeſteck of arree; to captivate himſelfe, and be ſo ſub- 


jectandthrall, that he cannor change or alterhis viands ; he may not once vary in his faſtings and 
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abſinencies.in his motions or repoſe, but continue alwaies cloſe and covert in a ſhady kind of life, 
idle, private to himleite, withour converiing with friends, without participationof honours, far re- 
mote trom the adminiliration of weale pub ike, which were to ſhut himſelfe up as it were a cloſe 
priſoner ; a life I aflure you which I cannot like norailow: for we cannot buy our health with 
idlenefle and doing navght ; whi. h ewo are the principal! inconveniences incident unto ditcaſes: 
and all one this were, as if aman would think to preſerve his eyes, by nor employing them to ſee ; 
or his voice, by |peaking nor at all ; thus to be periwaded, that for the preſervation ot health it were 
neceſſary to ha econtinuailrepole, without doing ought: for amanin health, cannot do berter 
for tomaintaine the tame, than to beemployed in many good duties, and commendable offices of 
humanity, An ablurd errour therefore it 1s, to thinke 1dlenefle to be either healthy or wholeſome, 
con{idering that it deliroyeth the very end ot health, which is employment : neither is itrrue, that 
the lefle men do,the more healthfull they be. For Yenocrates had not his health berter than Phoci- 
on ; nor Theophraſt us than Demetrius: and asfor Epicurus and all thecrew of his ſeCtaries,they had 
no benefit at all tor the attaining of that contentment and tranquillity of the body which = make 
ſo great reckoning ot, and praiſe io highly 3 by flying and avoiding all Srate affaires, and medling in 
no publike and honourable office, Othermeanes therefore and prox ihon would be madero enter-" 
taine and keepe that d1.poi;tion and habitude of the body, which is according to nature: for this 
is certaine, that all ſorrs of life be capable, as well of ficknefſe as of healrh, Howbeir, Politicians 
( quoth he ) and States-men are to be admoniſhed todo cleane contrary unto that which Plato ad- 
vertiſed his young icholars todo, For P/::o ever as he went ont ofthe ſchoole was wont thus to lay 
unto them : Goto my ſons. ſee you employ that leiſure whichyou have inſome honeſt ſports and 
paitimes, Bur we may exhort andpurt in mind thoſe who deale in the adminifiration of Com- 
mon-wealrh. to beltow their labour and travell in hone(t and neceflary things, and not to over» 
coile and ſpend their bodies in ſmall matters of little or no conſequence ; as the manner isof moſt 
men, who trouble and torment themſelves about juſt nothivg, overwatching, runningto and 
fro, here and there, up and down abont things which many times are neither good nor honeſt 3 
bur only becauſe they would diſgrace and ſhame others, either upon envy thar they beare unto 
chem, or upon ob{iinate and wiltull ſelfe-conceit, or elſe ro purſue and maintaine ſome vaineand 
fooliſh opinions that they haveraken, For I thinke verily It was in regard ot ſuch perſons eſpe- 
cially , that Democritzs {aid, If the body ſhould call the ſoule judicially into quettion npon an 
a&tion of injury or wrong done, and tor to make ſatisfaction of lofle and dammage ; ſhe were 
nor able to anſwer it, but mult needs confefle the attion, and be condemned. And Th:ophraſt us 
peradventure ſaid well and truly, when ſpeaking by a metaphor or allegory ; he affirmed, that 
the ſoule paid a deare rent for her dwelling withm the body, For (I atlureyon ) the body may 
thanke the (oule tor many harmes that it (uttaineth 3 when as ſhe uſeth ir not with reaſon, norin- 
treaterh it according as It 1s meet and convenient ; and looke when ſhe hath anyproper and pe- 
culijar paſſions of her owne, or ſome enterprizes and actions ro be performed, ſhe makerhno 
ſpare of the poore body, As for the tyrant Jaſon, he was wont ( I wot notnpon what reaſon or 
eround ) to ſay, Th-t he ought co deale unjuitly in ſmall matters, who would be jult in the grea- 
reſt affaires; andevenſo, we may well adviſe a man of Stare and Government, romake no recko- 
ning of trifling things, burdiſport, play, and ſolace himielte in repole with chem ; if he would noc 
have his body over-ſpent. dull, orlazy, againſt the time that he ſhonid employ it ingreatand im- 
portant canles : mnch hke to an old ſhippe which hath been drawn vptoland, for co be newly 
calked and trimmed, afcer it hath reſted a time, is fit ro do new ſervice at ſea; for even ſo, the 
Yody uponrepoleand eaſe, whenſoever the ſoule ſhall pur it to any affaires, will be ready to fol- 
ow | 
And runwith her, as ſucking fole doth go 
Ha-d by the dam,ard never parts her fro, 
And therefore when occafions will permit and give leave, we are to refreſh and recreat our ſelves, 
not envying the bodies naturailſleep, or uſuall repoſe and refe&tion of dinner, ne yet eaſemenrand 
recreation. which is of a middle nature betweenpleaſure and paine,nor obſerving a tri rule; which 
many men do keep,and in keeping it. ſpill and ſpend the body by ſudden mnrarions; hike as ironthat 
1s often made hot ard quenched againe: for whenſoever the body is foiled and tired with travels, 
then they will even meitand diſſol-e itinexceffive and unmeafurablepleaſnres:and all upon the ſud- 
den againe, when'it is weakned and enfeebled with the delights of Venxs, ot by drinking our of 
courſe they wii'draw and drive it preſently to rhe lerious rravels of the Common Hall or the Coorr, 
to the ſoliciting and following of ſome affaires of grear importance, which requirerh earnelt at- 
trendan'e and hor pvrinit, Her.1c{itu the Philoſopher, being fallen into a drophe, willed his Phy- 
fician to make dronghe ot great raine, Bur moſtmen ordmarily do faulr herein exceeding much : 
now when they he wearied, toyled, and foiled with painful! labours and wanrs, yeeld their bodies 
to bemeited and ſpent quire with volvptuons pleaſures ; and afterwards againe, wreft and ſtraine 
them as it were npon the teinters, immediately upon the fruition of ſome pleaſures. For nature 
verily neither likerh nor requireth theſe alterations and ſudden changes by rurnes : bur it is the in- 
continency and il iberall la{ 1viouſnefle of the ſoule. and noching elſe, that abardonerh her ſelfe n- 
ordinatey unto p eaſures and delights, (o ſoone as it is out of laborious exerciſes ; like as mariners 
and ſailers do at (ea. And contrariwile, immediately after ſports and pleaſures,berakerh ir felfero the 
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eger purſuit of gain,ard to the mannagement of great aftairs: giving no time and ipace ot relt to na- 
tureto enjoy repoſe and quiet tranquillity, whereot it hath need, but ſerteth it our of framezand di- 
Ftempereth it mightily, by realon ot tis inequality, Bur wile and diſc reet perions are very waty and 
carefull in this behalte 3 neuer preſenting tuch pleaſures ro their bodies when they be out-wearied 
with labour and travell,for need rhereotthey have none atall; and behides;they do nut regard nor 
chinke upon them, having their minds continually intentive upon the honelly and decen.y of the 
aRion or thing whereabour they are 3 dulling or dimming as well the joy as the carnelt ſoliicitode | 
and care of their mind, by the meanes of other delires and appetites 3 as 1t 15 waitten of Epamine;- 
das,that he (ould fay in game and merriment,of a certaine valiant man, who about the tine of the 
Leuctrique war died of tkneſle in his bed : O Hercules, how had this man anylctiure to dye amidit 
ſo many important affaires | even ſo it may be ſaid truly and in good earneltot a great perſonage, 
who hath in his hand the mannaging of lome weighty aftaires in matter of government, or treatiſe 
of Philoſophy : How ſhould fuch a man as he haverime either to be drunken, or to lurfer with glur- 
tony, or given himſclfe to fleſhlypleaſures of the body? But wiſemen indeed, when they be treed 
from important matters of action can tind atimeto reli and repole their bodies, dilcharging them of 

« needlefle and unprofitable travels, but much more of ſuperiluous and unneceflary pleatures, flying 
and ſhunning them as enemies and contrary to nature, | 

I remember that upon atime I heard, how Tiberius Ceſ+r was wont to ſay, That a man being once 
abore threeſcore yeares of age deſerieth 10 be mocked and derided if he put forth his hand unto 
che Phyſician {ar to have his pulſe felt, For mine own part, I take this ſpeech ot his to be ſomewhar 
roo proud and inlolent ; bur me thinks this ſhould berrue, That every man ought to know the par- 

 ricularities and properties of his own pulie, tor there be many diveri:ties andditterences ineach one 
of us: alſo that it behoverh no man robe 1gnorantin the leverall complexion of his own body, as 
well in heatas indrinefſe: alſo to be skilfull what things be good for him, and what be hurtful, 
when hevuſeth them : for he thar would leatne theſe particularities of any other than of himſelte.or 
goeth to a Phytician to know of him, whether he be better in health in tummer time than in win- 
ter. or whether he {tand better afteRed 1ntaking dry things rather thanmoikt ; aiio whethernatu- 
rally he have a irong pn.ſe or a weake, a qui: k or aſlow; {urely hath no ſenſe or feeling of hi:aſelfe, 
bur is as it weredeate and biind. a (tranger he is dwelling in a borrowed body, and none of his own: 
for ſuch points as thoſe are good to be be — ealie to be learned, for that we maymake 
proofe thereof every houre, as havingthe body with us continually, 

Alſo meet it is, among mears and drinks, to know thoſe rather which be good and who!ſome for 
the Romack; than ſuch as be pleaſant to the taoth ; and to have experience of that which doth the 
Rtomack good, more than ot that whi. his offenhve thereto 3 as alſo ot thoſe things that do nor 
trouble and hind. r concoction, than which content and cickie the taſte. For to demand of a Phy- 
ſician what is eahe ot digeſtion, and whatnot; what doth loo!e, and what binderh the belly ; me 
thinks is no lefſe ſhametull than to aske him, what is ſweet, what bitter,vhat lowre. tart, or auſtere, 
But now we ſhall have many folk that know weil how to find fanit with their cooks and dreflers of 
meat,tor ſeaſoning their broths,or making ſauce to their viands. beirg able to ditcernwhich is (wee- 
rer than it ought to be;which 1s over-tart ortoo much falred: and'yer rhey themſelves are not ableto 
ſay, whether that which 1s put 1nto the body and unitedcherew:th be light or no ; and whetherit 
be harmelefle, not oftenhve,or prottabie, Herenpon it 1s, that their pottave miſſeth nor ofren the 
tight ſeaſoning; whereascontrariwite, for want of weillealoning their own ſelves, bur daily faul- 
tive therein they make much worke tor Phyſicians : tor they eliceme not that pottage belt which 
is the fycetelt, bur they mingle therewith many ſharp juyces and toure hcrbs,to make it ſomewhar 
rart withall ;bur contrariyile, they ſend into the body all manner of (weet and plealant things, even 
untill it cry, Ho; partly being jgnorant, and in part not calling ro mind and remembran e.that nature | 
adjoyneth alwates unto things that be good and wholſome, a piealure not ming'ed \vith diiplcaiure 
and repentance, Moreover, weare likewile to remember and beare in mindall thoſe things that be 
fit and agreeable to the body ; or contrariwite, inthe changes of the ſcaſons in the yeare in the qua- 
lies andproperrties of the airc, and other circumiiances, to know how toaccommodate and apply 
our diet accordingly : forastouching all the offen.es proceeding from niggardite,avari.e, and pinch- 
ing,which the common ſort do incur abour the paintull innivg and laborious beltowing or laying 
up of their corn and f;nits; who by their long watchings, by their running and trudgingeo and fro, 
diſcover and bewray whatis withinthe body, rotten, faulty. and ulcerous: we are not tofeare, that 
ſuch accidents will befallro learned perſons or ſtudents, ne yet to States-men and Politicians, unto 
whom principally I have addrefled this diſcourſe ; but they ovght to beware and eſchew another 
kind of more c2ger corerovinefl: and illiberal] niggardiſe in matter of ftydy and literature, forcing 
them to neglect and not regard their ownpoore bodies. which oftentimes being ſo travelled and our- 
wearied,thar.they can do them no more lervice, yet they (pare them neverthe more, nor give them 
leave to be refreſhed and gather up their crums again ; but force that which is fraile and morrtall, to 
labour a vie with che ſonie which is immorrall : that(I tay) which is earthly, ro hold ont with the 
ſpiric thar is heavenly, Well the Oxe ſaid unto the Camel his fellow-ſervant who would not eaſe him 
a little of hisburden: Thou wilt not help me now to beare \omewhat of my | harge;bur ſhortly thou 

: ſhalr carry a!l char I carry,and me beſides: whichfell our lſoindeed whenthe Oxe died under his bur- 


den; ſemblably it hapnech to the ſoule,which willnot allow the filly body (wearicd and tired) _ 
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little time of reſt and repoſe : for ſoon after comes a feaver,head-ach,dizzineſle of the brain,with 
2 dimneſſe of the fight, which will compell her to lay afide all books, to abandon all good letrers, 
diſputations and ttudy 3 and inthe end 1s driven to larguiſh and lie fick in bed together with ir for 
company. And therefore Plato wiſely admoniſheth us not to move and exerciſe the body withour 
the ſoule, nor the ſoule without the body, but ro drive them both rogerher equally; as if they were 
rwo teeds drawing at one ſpire of a chariot ; and eſpecially atſuch a time,when as the body is bn- 
Ged with the ſoule,and labourerh rogerher with her,we ought to have the mott care of it,and to al- 
low it that attendance and cheriſhment which- 1s meet and requihre, ro the end that thereby we 
may requite it with good and defirable health; eſteeming this to be the greateſt benefit and moti 
ſingular gift that proceedeth chereupon, in that neither the one nor the other (for defaulr of good 
diipoſition) is impeached or hindered in the knowledoe of vertne and the prattiſe thereof, as well 
in literature as in the ations of mans lite, 
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F ever there were any State plitikezin the riſing, growth, anddeclination whereof we are to ſee and ac- 
knowledge the admirable providence of God, together with the ſtrength and wiſdome of man, certes rhe 
Roman Empire ought to be ſet in the formoſt range, The cauſes of the foundation and advancement of 
this great Monarchy, are otherwiſe contdered by thoſe whom t he heavenly truth ( revealed in the holy 
Seript ure) doth illuminate,than by the Pagans and Sages of this world, guided only by the diſcourſe oft heir 
aſs corrupted with fin and you of the true God, For when the queſtion is, as touching the gevern- 
ment of the univer ſall world,alc houg h the ſover aigne Lord thereof uſe oftentimes the ſpiritual and corperall 
vigour both of mortall menfor to execute his will ; yet we may behold above it, and before any exploit of 
viſible inſtruments, this great and incomprehenſible wiſdome of his 3 who having decreed in himſelfe all 
thingrexecuteth every moment his deliberations; ſo that in regard of him there is nothing caſnall,bus all 
keep a cor ſe according to his determinate andreſolute will: but un reſpett of us many things be accidentall; 
for that the counſels of that eternall and immutable wiſdom e are hiddenfrom ua, and appeare not but by 
little and little. Infidels and miſcreams, who are not able to comprehend this ſecret, have imagined» and 
ſet down for governeſſes of mans life, Fortune and vertue ; meaning by Fortune, that which the common 
ſaying compriſeth in theſe few words: In this world there i nothing elſe but good luck and bad; but ſo, 4s 
if any man could (hill how 10 marn1ge hu own fortune, he might make it of bad good andcommodions * and 
this they mean by the word Vertue, which is an habitude or diſpoſition of the mind and body 3 by the meanes 
whereof he that 15 indued therewith, might prevent and overt hrow quite all the aſſaulrs of Fortune, Some 
there be, who abuſe the word Fortune, for to abol ſh the providence of God; and others have attributed ſo 
much u:toVertues that they have ſet man ont of thoſe limits, in which his own proper nature, and above all 
the divine truth placed him, Others againe, have aſcribed ſomething unto Fortune, and yet they neither 
arderſtand my declare what it importeth, but have given out ( clthough vary irreſolntely ) that Fortune 
cannot give the check. to a vertwous man, If we had this Treatiſe following entire and perf tall the anci- 
ext philoſophy and learning,as touching this queſtion, had been manifeſtly diſcovered unto ns. But the pri 
cipall part of this d:ſcomrſe is leſt, in ſach fort, as Plurarch (having brought in Fortune andVertue diſÞu- 
ting upon this poim: Whether of t hem ſhould have the honour of the foundation a1d marntexance of the Ro= 
man Empire?) hath left unto us nothing but the plea of Fortune ; who by divers reaſons and proofes holdeth 
that the wiſdome and valonr of the people of Rome,was not the cauſe of their or andenr;but Fortunegthat isto 
ſay(as he expreſfly ſheweth in ore place the guidance and help of God,who hath ſo raiſedthis eſtate for ma 
ny other:,and for to hold one good part of the world joyntly in one body, under ſuch 4 chiefe and ſoveraigne. 
As concerning the reaſons alledged in the favour and maintenance of Fortunt, they be marked in order,and 
drawn ont well at large: whereas thoſe of Vertue are omitted, or peraduent wre reſervedto the judgement 
and diſcretion of the Reader, for to invent, deviſe, and apply them by himſelfe, and of them all to cot= 
left and gather one concluſion, tending to this, for to ſhew the great wonder: of God: providence in ſuſt as- 
ning the Roman Empire, and the notable aide of an infinite number of inſtruments, which the ſaid di- 
vine providence employed in planting, raiſing up, and pulling down ſo mighty and renowned a domini« 
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rtue and Fortune have fought many great combates, and thoſe oftentimes one __ che 
other: bur char which preſencerh it ſelfe unto us at this time is the greareſt of all che reſt 3 
to wit, the debate andplea which rhey had cogether as touching the Empire of Rome, name- 
ly; whether of them ewaine wrought that worke ? and vehich of them bronghr forrh ſo 


mighty a puiſſance ? For this will be no ſmall ceſtimony on her fide who ſhallgaine the —_—_ 
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rather a great apology againkt the imputation charged upon the one andthe other, For Vertyue is 
accuſed, in that ſhe 15 honeſt, but unprofitable : and Fortune, that ſhe is uncertaine, bur yet good : 
and it is commonliyiſaid, that as the tormer iS fruitlefle for all her paines ; ſothe other is fairhleſſe 
and untrolty inall hergifts. For who will not ſay, if che greatnefle of Rome be adjudged and a- 
warded 'to one of them, that either Vertne 15 molt prohitable, in cale ſhe could doto much for 
od and honeſt men; or Fortune molt firme and conſtant, if ſhe have preſerved and kepr fo lons 
that which ſhe once hath given? /o»the Poet inthoſe works of his which he compoſed with- 
our verſe, and inproſe, ſaith, That Fortune and Wiſdome (two mot difterent things, and tar unlike 
one to the other ) produce neverchelefle moſt hike and ſemblable efte&ts: both the one and the 
other indifferently make men great and honourable ; they advance them in dignity, puiſlance, 
eſtare,and authority. And what need I(forto draw out this marter at length.) rehearſe andre.Lon 
up a number ot thoſe whom they have preferred, conſidering that even nature her ſelfe who hath 
borne us, and brought forth allthings 3 ſome rake to be Fortune, and others Wiſdome. This pre- 
ſent diicourle theretore, addeth unto the City of Rowe a great and admirable dignity, incaſe we gif. 
pute of her as our manner is of theearth, the ſea, the heaven andthe ftars, namely, whether ic 
were by Fortune or by Providence, chatſhe was firlt founded and had her being? For mine own 
part.I am of this opinion,that howſoerer Fortune and Vertve have alwaies had many quarrels and 
debates otherwiſe, yet to the framing and compoſition of {o great an Empire and puiflance, it is 
very like they had made truce and were at accord; that by one joint conſenr alſo they wrought 
borh rogether,and finiſhed the o00dlieſt peece of worke that ever was in the world, Neither think 
I that 1 am deceived in this conjeRure of mine 3 bnt amperſwaded, that like as (according to the 
ſaying of Plato.) the whole world was nor made atfirit, of fire and earth, as the two principal 
and neceſſary elements, tocheend that it might be vihble and pa]pable,con(ideripg that as the earth 
gave maſlineſſe, poiſe, and firmiude ; ſohre conferred rhereunto colour, forme, and motion, Be- 
hides, the other two natures and elements which are between theſe two extreames (10 wit, aire 
and water. by ſoftning, melting, Ts and quenching (as it were ) the great diſlociationayd 
diffimilitude ot the ſaid extreames ) have drawn together, incorporate, and united by the meanes 
. of them, the firſt matrer ; even ſo, time and God together, intending' ſuch a ſtately piece of 
worke as Rome, tooke Vertueand Fortune, and thoſe they rempered and coupled in one, as yoke- 
fellows; to the end, that of the thing which is proper both co the one and the other, they might 
found, build, and reare a ſacred Temple indeed, an editice beneficiall and profirable unto alf 2 
ſtrong Caltle ſeated upon afirmeground-worke, and an eternall element, which might ſerve in- 
fiead of a maine pillar to ſuſtaine the decaying ſtare of. the world, ready to reele and iinke down- 
ward; and finally, as a ſure anchor-hold againſt turbulent rempeſts,and wandering waves of the 
ſurging ſeas, (as Democritzs was wont to ſay,) For like as ſome of thenaturall Philoſophers hold, 
That the world at the firkt was not the world, and that the bodies would not joyne atd minele 
themſelves together, forto give unto nature a common forme, compoſed of them all: bur when 
the ſaid bodies, ( ſuch as yer were {mall and ſcattered here and there) lid away, made meanes to 
eſcape and flie forfeare they ſhould be caughr and interlaced with” others ; fach alſo as were more 
rong, firme, and compaQ, even then ſtrove mainly one againlt another, and kepr a foule coile 
and ſtir rogether.in ſuch manner, as there aroſea violent tempe{t, adangerous ghuft, and tronble- 
ſome agiration, filling all with ruine, errour, and ſhipwrack, untill inch time as theeartharoſe to 
— bythe tumulcnary concourſe of thoſe bodies thatgrew together, whereby ſhe her ſltc 
gan firſt ro gather afirme conſiftence 3 and afterwards yeelded in her felfe, and all abour her a ſure 
ſeat and reſting place for all other. Semblably, whenthegreateſt Empires and Potenracies among 
men, were drivenand carried to and iro, according to their fortunes, and ran one againſt another, 
by reaſon that there was not one of that grandeur and puifſance as might command all the reſt, 
and yet they all defired that ſoveraignty ; there was a wonderfull contution, agenerall de{iruti- 
on, a ſtrange hurliburiy, a tumultuary wandering-and an univerlall mutation and chance throngh- 
out the world, ' untill ſuch time as Rome grevw to ſome rength and bignefle, partly by laying 2nd 
uniting to her {elfe the neighbour nations and cities neare abovr her ; andinparr, by conquering 
the Sergniories, Realmes, and Dominions of Princes far off, and (trangers beyond ſea ; by which 
meanes the greateſt and principall rhings in the world began toreſt, and be ſerled as it were a firme 
foundationand ſure ſeat, by reaſon that a generall peace was brought into the world, and the 
maine Empire thereof reduced to one round circle, ſo firme as it could not be checked or impea- 
ched: for that indeed all yertues were ſeated in thoſe who were the founders and builders of this 
mighty State ; and beſides, Fortune alſo was ready with her favour to ſecond and accompany them; 
as it ſhall (more plainly ) appeare and beſhewed inthis diicourſe enſuing, And now methinks 
I ſee from this proje&, as 1t were trom ſome high rock and watch rower ; Vertue and Forrune 
marching roward the pleading of their cauſe, and tothe judgement and deciſion of rhe foreſaid que- 
ſtion propounded : bur vertue in her pace *ard manner of going ſeemeth to be mild and gentle. in 
the carriage alſo of her eye, Raied and compoſed ; the earneſt care likewiſe and defire ſhe hathto 
maintaine and defend her honour in this contention, maketh her colour alirtlero riſe in her face, 
albeit ſhe be far behind Fortune, who commerh apace, and maketh all the hafte ſhe can: now 
there condu& her, and attend vpon her round about in manner of aguard, a goody traine and 
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Of worthits brave, who marti-l captains were, 
In bloody wars, and bloody armoars beare, 

All wounded in thefore parr of their bodies, dropping with blood and ſwear mingled cogether, 
leaning vp the truncheons of the lances and pikes halte broken, which they had won from theig 
enemies, Bur would you have us todemand and ask who they might be? They ſay, that they be the 
Fabricii,the Camill:, the Lucii furnamed Cincinnati, the Fabu Maximi, the Clazdu Marcelli, and 
the two Scip:o's: I leealſo C, Marius all angry, and Chating at Fortune. Muſins Scevolalikewile is 
amonglt them, who ſh2weth the tump of his burnt hand, crying aloud withal: And will you aſcribe 
this hand alſo to Fortune ? And Marcus Horatins Cocles that valiant Knight, who fought (o bravely 
upon the bridge, covered all over with the ſhot of Tuſcan Darts, and ſhewing his lame thigh, ſee- 
meth to ſpeak (irom out of the deep whirle-pit ofthe River into which he leapt) theſe words: And 
wasic by chance and Fortune that my leg became broken, and I lame upon it ? Lo, what acompa»- 
ny came with Vercue to the trial of this controverhe and matter in queſtion ; 

All w:rrionrs ftout in compleat armour 'dight: 
Expert in feats of arms, and preſt to fight, 

Bur onthe other (ide, the gate and going of Forrune ſeems quick and faſt, her ſpirit great,” and 
courage proud, her hopes high and haughty: ſhe over-goeth Vertue,and approacherh neer at hand 
al:eady ; not mounting and lifting up her ſelfe now with her light and flight wings, nor ftanding 
a tiptoe upona round ballor boule.commeth ſhe wavering and doubrtnl ;-and then goeth her way 
afterwards in diſcontencment and diſplealure: bur like as the Sparriares deſcribe Venxs, ſaying, That 
after ſhe had pafled the river Ewroras, ſhe laid by hermirrors and looking glaſſes, caſt afide her dain- 
ty jewels, and other wanton ornaments, and threw away that tiflue and lovely girdle of hers ; and 
cakipg ipear and ſhield in hand, ſhewerh her ſelterhus prepared and ſer our, unto Fyc#rgus; even o 
Fortune hay ing abandoned the Perians and Aſlyrians,flew quickly-over Macedoniazand foon ſhook 
off 1lexandey the Great: then travelled ſhe a while through &gypr and Syria, carrying after her 
Kingdoms as ſhe went; and to having ruined and overthrownrche Carthaginians ttate, which 
with much variety and change ſhe had oftentimes upheld; (he approached in the end co mount Par 
latine, and when ſhe had paiſed over the river Tiber, even there (asit ſhould ſeem) ſhe caſt off her 
wings 3 then ſhe pur off her flying parins ;,her boule {o in-onttant turning and rolling ro and fro ſhe 
forſook, and ſo entred Kome as to mak her (tay and abode: there”: and in this -guiſe and manner 
ſheweth ſhe her ſelfe now, and maketh herappearance tor'ro hear juſtice, and:have this quarrel 
decided: not as a ba'e, unknown, and obſcure perſon (as P;adaras fairh) nor guiding and wreſting 
with her hand two helms : bur rather as the hfter of Exnomia;tharis to ſay Equity: and of Peitho, 
that is to fay Periwation: and the daughter of Promethia, that.is ro fay Providence, according as 
Alcman the Poer deriveth her Genealogy and Pedigree. Moreover ſhe holderh beriveen her hands 
that plentiful Horn of all abundance, ſo much celebrated and renowned, and che: ſame filled, nor 
with ore of fruirs always freſh and verdant which Autumn yeeldeth, bur b:im full of all thoſe pre» 

tious and exquilite commodities | | 
Which any land or [ca doth breed, 
or out of rivers ſpring * 
Which in deep mines by delfe are found, 
x or havens by veſſels bring. , 

And thoſe powreth ſhe forth abundantly,” and giveth abroad ingreat largeſſe, There are about 
her alſo to be ſeen in her train,a number of molt noble and right excellent perſonzges,80 Wits Nama 
Pompilius deſcended from the Sabines: © T arquinins Puiſcasfrom the City Tarquinis iwhom bei 
aliens and meer (trangers ſhe enſtalled Kings, and enthronized in the: Royal ſeat of Romulus. Allo 
Paulus £miliz;, who brought back his army ſafe and ound from the defeature of Perſ-5and che 
Macedonians, where he atchieved (o foftunare a viRtory, that there was not ſeen'oneRoman with 
a weeping eye, for theloſle of any friend in that war: and when he returned inctmmph magnified 
Fortnhe, Even lo did that good old Knight, Cecilins Metellns, ſurnamed Macedeniews, as well iti 
regard of his brave viRories, as of thisrate felicity ofhis, that he was carried unto his Sepulcure by 
tour of his own ſons, who had been all Conſuls: namely, Quintus Bal:arins, Luis Diadematus, 
Marcus Metcllus, and Cains Caprarins = there attended alſo upon his corps, two ſons in law of his; 
that. married his daughter:, both-conſular men, and as many Nephews; his daughters children: meri 
of mark-and name all, both for great proweſle in feats of arms, and aiſo for their high place which 
they held in government of Stare and Common-weale\ - mils Sraurus likewite (who being of 
2 low devyree and condition of life. yet catne from afiock more baſethen ic, a new upftart and of the 
trithead) was raiſed and advariced by het, and by the'means of her favour; madea.'great Lord 
and Prince of that high Court and honourable connſel; called che Senate. Cornelius Sylla likewiſe, 
waom ſhe took ont of rhe lap and boſome of Nicopolis a Courtiſan, for to exalt himaboveall the 
Cunbrick Trophees and Laureat Trinmps: yea, and the ſeven Conſu!ſhips of Marias; toraile him 
to that highpitch and ſoveraigndeereeofan abſolute Monarch inthe world, anda Dictator : he(I 
lay) openly and dire&ly gave himſelfe (as it were)by way of adoption unto Fortune, and atrribured 
his whole eltate andall his ations to her favour;crying with a loud yoice withOed:pus in Sophoctes; 

To Fortunes court | ow all ſute, 


And her good ſon my ſelfe repute» +, 
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Juſomuch as in the Roman language he ſurnamed himſelfe Felix, that is to ſay, Happy: and unto 
the Greeks, he wrote thus in their congue: AiG- Kogynni@ Evaacs Baageis 1G, that is to (ay : 
Lucins Cornelius Sylla, beloved of Venus andthe Graces, And verily thole Trophees of his, which 
are to be ſeen in our Country of Cheroxea, 1n regard of thoſe noble victories which he gained a- 
oainſt the Lieutenants General of King Mithridares, have the like inſcription, and that right wor- 
thily, For ic is not the night(as Menander faich) bur Fortune, that is beſt acquainted and in oreat- 
et favour with/:us.Shouid not he therefore(who 1s defirons to plead the caule of Fortune)do very 
well to lay this for a good ground of his plea, and inthe fore-front and Exordium of his Oration, 
bring in very fitly and properly for his wicneſles to depoſe, the Romans themſelves, who have a- 
ſcribed more unto Forrune than co Vertue : Certes, late it was among them, and after many ages, 
ere Scipio Numantinss buildeda Temple to Vertue :and after him, Marcellzs cauſed to be builtthar 
cha ppel bearing the name./rrtatis and Honoristhat 1s toſay, Of Vertue and Honour : like as Ae- 
milins Scaurus gave order for another to be reared by the name of Memtss, that is to ſay, ofunder- 
ſanding ; even abour the timeof the Cimbrick war :in which age,(whenliteature,and profeſſors of 
learning and eloquence, flocked thickas it were, and reſorted co the Citie of Rome Jchey began to 
have in price nd reputation,ſuch matters: and yer to this very day there is not one chappel of Wil- 
dome Temperence,Patience and Magnanimitie;ne yet of Comtinence ; whereas of Fortune there be 
Temples ſo ately, ſo glorious, and io ancient withall, thataman would take them to have been 
edified evenin manner when the firſt foundations of the Citie were laid, For firſt and formoſt, A4y- 
cus Martins the Nephew or Davghters Son of King N«ma,and the tourth King of Kome aſter Romy» 
tzs, founded one in the honour ot Fortune. And peradventure he it was that turnamed Fortune,/;- 
rilz, and derived it of Fort# : for Virility, that is toſay, Manhood, and Fortitude, that is to (ay, 
Proweſle and Valour, have moſt help by Fortune, to the atchievipg of victory. As for that Temple 
of Feminine Fortune, named otherwiſe Aſuliebris, they built it alſo before the days of Camillus, at 
what time as Martins Coriolarns (who led under banners dilplayed, againſt the Ciry of Rome, a puil- 
fant power of the Volicians) was turned back and retired, by the means and incercefſion of certaine 
noble Dames that encountered him: torthoſe Ladies wentin ſolemn Embaſſage roward him, accom- 
panied with his Wife and Mother: and ſo earneſtly intieated and effe&ually perſwaded with him, 
chat in the end they prevailed, inſomuch, as for their ſakes he pardoned and ſpared the City, and 
ſo withdrew the forces of that barbarous nation: and then it was (by folks ſayings) that the Ratue 
Ori of Fortune at the dedication thereof, pronounced theſe words : You have (good Roman 
Dames) according to the ordinance ofthe City, conſecrated me right deyoutly, And verily Furius 
Camills (at what time as he had quenched the flaming fire of the Gaules, and recovered the City of 
Rome out of the very ſcoles ofthe balance where it wasto be weighed in counterpoiſe againſt acer- 
tain quantity of Gold ereRed a Temple, neither ro Good Countel, nor to Valouc,but unto * Fame 
and Rumour, even in that very place by the new ſtreet, where (by report) Marcus Caditius as hee 
went bythe way, heard in the night a voice, that gave warning and advertiſed, that ſhortly af- 
ter they thould look for the Ganles to war upon them, As forthe Temple (upon the bank of the 
River 7 ber) of Fortune ſurnamed Forrs, that isto ſay, Strong. Martial, Valianc, and Magnanimous, 
for thatto her belonged generoſity and the forcible power to.tame and overcome all things, they 
built it to the honour ot her, within che Orchards and Gardens that Ceſar (by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment.) bequeathed unto the people of Rome : as being perſwaded that himſelſe ( 
favour of Fortune) became the greateſt man of all che Romans, 4s himſelfe doth reſtifie, As concer- 
was} woe Ceſar, 1 would have beenabaſhed and aſhamedtofay, that through the favour of For- 
ruvehe was lifed upto that rare greatneſle, but that his own ſelfe beareth witneſle thereof: for be- 
ing departed from Brindots the fourth day of Janxzry, and imbarked for to purine Pompeins, even 
at the very height and in the heart of Winter, he crofled the ſeas moſt afely,as it Fortune had held 
in, the tempeſtnous weather of that ſeaſon 3 and when he found Pompeizs irong and puiſſant as 
well by ſea as land, as having all his forces aſſembled rogether about him in a ſer ard Randing camp, 
being himſelfe but weak and accompanied with a ſmall power; for that the companies which 4» 


roniusand Sabinusſhould have brovght, lingered and Rayed behind, he advencured to take ſea a-' 


gain zand putting himſelfe into a ſma]l Frigar, failed away unknown both ro the Maſter, and alſo to 
the Pilor ofthe (aid Barque, in {imple habit, as ifhehad been ſome mean and ordinary ſervitor : bur 
by occafion of a violent return of the Tide, full againſt che current of the River,and withal,ofa great 
rempelt that aroſe, ſeeing that the Pilot was ready to alter his courſe,and turn about back, he pluck- 
ed away his garment from his head, wherewith he ſat hood-winked,and diſcovered his face, ſaying 
untothe Pilot:Hold che Helm bard(good fellow) & be not afraid to ſer forward:be bold(I ſay)hoi 

ſails,ſpred them open to the wind at ayencure,and fear nor, for thou haſt aboard Ceſar and his For- 
cune.So much perſwaded was he,and confidently affured,rhat Fortune ſailed with him.accompanied 
him in all his marches and voyages, afſiſted him in the camp,aided him in barrel, conducted, and di- 
reed himin all his wars:whoſework indeed it was. and conld proceed from nothing elſe but her,to 
command a calm at ſea.to procure fair weather and a Summer ſeaſon in Winter;tomake them ſwift 
and nimble, who otherwite were moſt flow and heavy ; to cauſe them to be couragious,who were 
greateſt cowards and moſt hearrlefle ; and that which is more incredible then all chereſt. ro force 
Pompey toflie, and Prolomens to kill his own gueſtyto the end thar Pompey might die, and yer Ceſar 
benor ſtained with his bloodſhed, What ſhould 1 alledgethe teſtimony of his ſon, the firk Empe- 
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rour ſurnamed Ang»ſtxs, who for the ſpace of fifty years and four, was abſolute Commandet, both 
by Sea and Land ot the whole world ? who When he ſent his Nephew or Sitters Son to the Wars, 
rayed and wiſhed at Gods hands tor no more, but that he mighr prove as valiant as Scipio, as well 
cioved as Pompey, and as fortunate as himlelle ; alcnibivg the making of himſelte as great as hee 
was, unto Forcune 3 as if aman ſhould entitle ſome (ingular _ ot work with the name of the 
Workman or Artificer: which Fortune of his, was the cauſe that he gor.the ttart and vantage of 
Cicero, Le pidus, Panſa, Hirtin:,and Marcus Antonins,Þy whole countels,braveexploits and prowefles, 
expeducioas,viforics,royages;annedos Myhius "amps ang in one word, by whoſe wars.as well by 
ſea as by land,ſhe made him ever chiefe and principal lifting him on highttill,& purting chemdown 
by whom he was mounted and advanced ; until in the end,-he remained alone, and had n9 Peere 
nor Second, For it was for his ſake Cicerogave countel: Lepidas led an army, Panſavanquiſhed 
the enemy, Hirtins loft his life in the field, and Antonius lived riotoully in devinkennefle, glutrony, 
and leachery : for I reckon C/eoparraamongthe tavours that Fortunedid to Avg ftrur,againtt whom, 
as againlt ſome rock, Antonius 10 great a Commander, fo ablolute a Prince, and mighty Triumvir, ' 
ſhould run himſelte, be ſplit, and {ink ; to the end that Ceſar Ang»/t#s might ſurvive and remain a- 
lone. And to this purpoſe reported it is ofhim ; thatthere being io inward acquaintance and fami- 
liarity, as there was among them, that they uſed otrento palsthe-time away together in playingac 
rennis, or at dice, or ſeeing ſome pretty ſport of Cocks and Quailes of the game, which were kept 
for the nonce to fight : when Antonins went evermore away with the worlt , and on the-lofing 
hand ;. one of his tamiliar friends, (a man well ſeen in the Art of Divination) wonld many times 
frankly ſay unto him by. way of remonfiranceand admonition , Sir, what mean you to meddle or 
have any dealing with this youpg Gentleman, {meaning 4g: ſts} Fly and avoid his company;” I 
adviſe you : more renowned and betrer repured you are then he: his eider you are, you have 2 
greater command and ſeignory then he, more expert in teats of arms, and of berter experience-and 
practice by far : bur good Sir, your Genius or familiar ſpirit :s atraid of his, your Forcune, which 
by it ſelfe apart is great, flatrererh and courterh his,and unlefle you removeyour ſelfe far iromihims 
it will forſake you quite and go unto him, | 
Thns you ſee what evidences and proofes Fortune may alledge for her ſeife, by way of teſtimo- 
, Bur we are belidesto bring forth choſe which are more real, and drawnfrom the rhings'them- 
ſelves, beginning our diſcontſe ar the very foundation and nativity, as it were, of Romes City. 
Inthe firſt place therefore, who will not fay and contefle, that for the birth, the preſervation. the 
nurcure, rearing, andeducation of Romwlxr, well mightrhe excellencies of Vertue be the hidden 
ground-work, and firſt foundation : bur ſurely it was Fortune alone that raiſed rhe ſame” above 
eround, and built all up? For to begimne atrhe very generation and procreation, even of thoſe, 
who firſt founded and planted the City of - Rom:e ; they ſeem borh to proceed from a wonderful 
favour of rare Fortune : for it is ſaid, that their Mother lay with god Mars,' and was by him con- 
ceived : and like as thereporrgoeth, that Hercnles was begotten 1n a long nighe, by reaſon-'thar 
theday extraordinarily, and befides the courſe of nature was held back, and the Sunne fayed in 
his race and rifing : even ſo we finde it recorded in Hitories, that when Romw/as was gotren and 
conceived, the Sunne became Ecclipſed, by reaſon of his full conjunction indeed with the' Moone, 
like as Mars being a very god, medled with Sy/vi4 a mortal Woman: alfothat the ſame hapned a- 
eaine unto Rownlus, jult npon the very ſame day when hee w as tranſlated our of this life : for they 
ay. that even at the very inftant when the Sunne entred into the Eccliple, he alſodeparced one of 
fght, and was no more ſeen;' which fell our ro be vpon the day called: Nove Capratine: upon 
which day the Romans doe ſtill at this preſent celebrate a' folemn feaſt, Now whenthele firit 
founders were in this manner bred and born: after thar the tyrant ſoughtro make them away, 'by 
good forrune it hapned, thar the Miniſter to take them andexecure thedeed; was neither a barba- 
rous nor a mercilefſe crvel flare, bur a gracious and pitiful ſervitor, who would inno wife murder 
the filly babes : bur finding aconvenient us upon the banck by theriver de, adjoining hard 
ro afaire green meddoww, and ſhaddowed with pretty trees growinglow by the ground; there hee 
beltiowed the infants, neer unto 2 wild fig-cree, which they called afterwards Kuminalis; for that 
ateat orpap inLatin is called' Rama: which done, it chanced that a birch-wolte having newly 
whelped her litter, and feeling her paps beſtrur with milk.and ſo Riffe by reaſon that her-young ones 
were deed, that they aked agai, and were ready to burſt, ſeeking to be eaſed and to diſcharge her 
ſel fe thereof; camegently to theſe babes, Rooped down, and leemed ro wind about them put 
unto them herrears, defirous and labouring to be delivered of her milk, as-if it had been aſecond 
licter: Andthen (lee the fortune of it) a certain bird (conſecrared ro Mars, which thereupon men 
name in Latine Picus Martins, that is to fay. a Speght or Wood-pecker) chanced ro approach neer, 
and having alighred gently upon the tips of het toes falt by them, and ſoftly opened wirh one of her 
. Clees the mouths of theſe infants. one-afrer another, ſhe conveyedinto them certaine morlſels, 
minſed imall,even of her ownfood and provifon, That this is true. the ſaid wild fg-rree atthis 
day is named Ryminalis of the Wolves reat. called in Latine Ruma. which ſhe held unco 'the babes 
for to |nckle them, doth teftifle, And long timeafter, the inhabiranrs abour that place have”obs 
ſerved this cuſtome ; not to expoſe and caſt forth-any thing thatis bred and born amongſt them 3 but 
torear and nouriſh all, in a' venerable memorial of rhis happe and reſemblance of rhe accident 
which befelunto Romnlg:and his brother Rem, Now that theſe two foundlings were — 
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ed and brought up afterward in the City of Gabis,unknown to all the world that they were the chil. 
dren of Sy/v1a, ard the Nephews or Daughters Children of Namwuor the King 3 may ſeem to bee 
a crafty theeviſh calt, and deceitiul ſophifiry, proceeding from Fortune ; to the end that they 


' ſhould not periſh betorethey had done 1ome worthy exploit, by reaſon of their noble birth, bur 


be dilcovered by their very deeds and effe&ts; ſhewaing their vertue as a mark of theirnobilir 
And here Icall to mind a certain ſpeech which Themiſtocles (a brave and wiſe Captain) upon atime 
gave to ſome other Captains, who after him, and ina ſecond place, were in great name at Athens, 
and much eſteemed, howbeit, pretending to deſerve more honour then he : The morrow-minde 
(quoth he) quarrelled and.contended upon a time with the teaft or holy-day, which went befcre 
it, ſaying ; That ſhe was * full of labour and bubneſle, and never had any relt ; whereas in herthere 
was nothing bur eating and drinking that, which before hand had been prepared and provided 
with great painand travel ; unto whom the feaſt madethis anſwer: Certes, true it is, that thou 
fayeſt ; bur if I had not beer, where had(i thou been ? Even ſo (quoth Themiſtocles) if 1 had nor 
conducted the Medians war, what good would you Have done now ? and where had your im- 
ployment been ? Semblably, me thinks that Fortune ſaith the ſame uncothe Vertue of KowwlnrThy 
a&s are famous, and thy deeds renowned 3 thou halt ſhewed by them indeed, that deſcended thoy 
art from divine blood and ſome heavenly race ; but thou ſeeſt again, how far ſhort thou art of mee, 
how long after me it was, ere thou did come in place ; for if Ihadnot (whentime was) ſhewed 
my ſelte kind, gracious and courteous unto thole oor infants, but had forſaken and abandoned 
them filly wretches, how could you have had any ing, and by what means ſhould you have been 
ſo gloriouſly ſeen in the world? in caſe (Iſay) a temale wild beaſt, even a ſhe-wolte, had nor come 
inthe way, having her bigs ſwollen, enflamed and akivg with the plenty of milk, flowing (as ir 
were) a fiream unto them, ſeeking rather whom to feed, then by whom ſhe ſhould be fed? or if 
ſhe had been altogether ſavage indeed and hunger-bitten ; theſe ro1al houles, theſe (iately Tem- 
ples, theſe magnificent Theaters, theſe faire Galleries, theſe goodly Halls, Palaces, and Councel- 
Chambers, had they not been at this day, the Lodges, Corrages and Stalls of Shephexds and Herdl- 
men, ſerving (as Slaves) ſome Lords ot 4/ba and Twſcan, or elſe ſome Maſters of the Lating Na- 
tion? The beginning, in all chings, is chiefe and principal, bur eſpecially inthe foundation, and byil- 
ding of a City ; and Fortune is ſhee who is the Author of this beginning and foundation, in ſaving 
and preſerving the founder himſelfe: for well may Vertue make Komwns great, bur Fortune kepr 
him, until he became great, ; 

It is for certain known and confeſſed, that the reign alſo of Numa Pompilius, which continued 
long, was guided and conduRed by the favour of a marvellous Fortune: for to (ay that the Nymph 
e/£7criaz one of the Wood-Fairies, calied Dryades, a wiſe and prudent goddeſle, was enamoured 
of him, and chat lying ordinarily by his fide, raught him how to eſtabliſh, govern and rulethe 
Weale-publick, peradventure1s a meer tabulous tale ; conlidering that other perions, who are re- 
corded to have been loved by goddefles (and to have enjoyed them in marriage; as for example, 
Pelens, Anchiſes, Orion, and Emarhion) had nottor all that (thorowour their life) contentment and 
proſperity, without ſometrouble and adverſity: bur ſurely it {eemeth that Nama in very truth had 
oo0d Fortune ſor his domeſiical and familiar companion, and to reign jointly with him ; which 
Forcune of his (receiving the City of Rome, as ina boiſterous and troubleſome tempeſt}, or ina tur- 
bulent ſea, to wit, in the enmity, envy and malice of allthe neighbour Cities and nations border- 
ing upon it 3 and beſides diſquiered within it ſelfe, and troubled with an infinite number of calami- 
ties and ſeditious faftions) quenched all thoſe flames ot anger, and alayed all ſpightful and malici- 
ous grudges, as ſome boiſterous and contrary winds, ke as men lay, that the ſea, eyenin mid- 
water received the young brood of the birds Halcyones after they be newly hatched,and given them 
leaveto be nouriſhed and fed in great calm and tranquility ; even ſo Fortune (ipreading and draw- 
ing round about this people newly planted, and as yet ready to wag and ſhake every way, ſuch a 
quier and (til! ſeaſon, void of all buhie affairs, without wars, without mortality, without davger or 
fear of danger) gave good means unto the City of Koxye to take root and let (urg footing, growing 
Aill in repoſe with all ſecurity, and withour any hinderance and impeachment whatſoever, Much 
like therefore,as agreat carraque,hulk,or gally,is ſramed, wrought and ſer together by many a knock 
& ſtxoak,and that with great violence ; whiles it feeles the blows of fledges and hammers.1s pierced 
with ſpikes and great nails, cut with laws. axesand hatches; and when 1t is once made and finiſhed 
by che Shipwright, ought to reſt quiet. and in repoſe, for a competent time, until the braces be well 
ſetled andfaſtened, and the joints firmly knit and compact: for otherwile, he that ſhould ir ir.,aud 
ſhoot it into the Sea, whiles the junctures and commiſlures be yer green, freſh, looſe, and not well 
conſolidate, all would chink, cleave, and open, when it came to be never ſo liccle ſhaken and toſſed 
by the boiſterous billows of the ſea, ſo that ſhe wouldleakandrake in water thorowout ; even ſo, 
the firſt Prince, Author and Founder ofthe City, of Rome, having compoſed it of ruſtical peiſants 
herdmen, as it were, of rovgh hewenplanksand poſts oftough and iubburn oak, bad much adoe, 
and rookno ſmallpaines, but engaged himmſelfe far into ſundry warres, and expoſed his perſon and 
eſtate ro manitold and great dangers, being of neceſſity enforced ro encounter and fighe with 
thoſe who oppoſed themſelves, and with(tood the. pativity (as it were) and foundation thereof, 
before hee could bring his work to anend ; bur the iecond King receiving the ſame at his hands, 


caveit good time and leaſure to gather trength, and to confirm the growth and augmentation 


thereot 
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thereof by the favour of happy Forrune, who afforded him the means to enjoy oreat peace and 
long repole. Bur it ar chat time, ſome iuch as King Porſexna, had come againſt it, pitching his camp 
betore it, and leading a (trong army of Tuscans to give aſlaulr thereto, whiles the walls were yer 
oreen, lor, and ready to ſhake with every imall thing: or if tome puiſſant Prince and Porehrate, or 
worthy warriour from among the Markians, upon Apoſtahe and revoir: oreiſe ſome Lucan, for en- 
vy or upon a troublelome pirit and detire of contention, a buſie-headed perſon, fatious and quar- 
relſome, ſuch an one as afterwards Marmms or ftourt Silor was, furnamed the Belg: or laſt of all, Te- 
le finus, with whom SyHa {cutfled, and found hamleife ſomewhat to do: him I mean, who (as ic 
were) with ore h2nal conld make all /raly riſe and rake arms: 1t one of theſe (Ifay) had comeand 
oiventhe alarme. environing and aflailing with found of rrumpers this Sage-like Prince and Philoſo- 
pher Num, whiles he was 2t ſacrifice, or in his devorions and prayers to the gods: ſurely the Ciry 
in that infancy of hers and firſt beginnings, had nei er beenable to have held out ard withſtood fo 
great a form and tempeſt, neither had irgrown up as it did, to fo goodly a number of lafty and (er- 
viceable men: whereas, it ieemeth that the long pea. e which continued under chis King, tervedin 
ſtead of a proviſion of furnicure and all ſorts of munition tor innumerable wars enſuing : andche 
ple of Rome, much like unto a champion who hath to fight a' combar, | having been exerciſed and 
- enured at |eilure, in a peaceable time, for the ſpace of three and torry years after the wars' which 
they had fonght under R:mwlns, became firong enough, and ſufficient to make head againſt thoſe that 
alterwards afſziled them: for it is for certain recorded, that during allthatrime, there wasneither 
peltilence nor famine, no nnkind barrennefle of theearth, nor uniealonableditiemperature of Win- 
cer or Summer, to ali or trouble rhe City of Komre, as if there had beenno humane providence;buc 
only a divine Fortune which took the care and government of all thole years, In thoſe days like- 
wiſe it was. thatthe two-leaved doors of the-Temple of Janus were ſhut up and locked faft, thoſe 
(1 mean) which they call the gates ot war, for that chey wereſer open inthe time of wat, and kepc 
ſhut when it was peace, No tooner was King Namadead, but theſe gares were opened forthe Al- 
bane war, whith brake ont ſuddenly and with great violence, ard io{tood open (till, during an in- 
finite number of other wars enſuing continually one after another thereupon: bur in proceſſe of 
time. namely, about four hundred and fouricore years after rhey were ſhut again, when the firſt 
Punick war was ended, and peace con-luded with the Carthaginians, even that year whereinC, Ar- 
tilins and Titus Manlins were Conſuls, After this, they were ſer open by occahon ofnew wars, 
which lafed uncil the veryrime that Ceſ-r Auguſtus won that noble victory under the Promontory 
Aftizm, Then had the R-»mans a ceſſation or jurceaſe of arms, bur the ſame continued nor long: 
for that the eumultuous tirs of the Biſcains, the Galatians and Germans comming all rogerher;trou- 
bled the peace, And thus much may ſerve out of Hiſtories for teſtimonies 1n behalte of the felicicy 
and good Fortune of King Nama, 

But the Kings alſo chat reigned in Ramee after him; highly honoured Forrune, as the chiefe Patro- 
neſſe, Nurſe, and the Prop or Pillar, as P:ndarns ſaith, which ſupported and upheld che City of Rowe 
as we may judve by the reaſons and arguments tollowing, There is at &2xze, I wot well, che Tem- 

ple of Vertue highly honoured : bur fonnded it was and built of late days, even by Marcellus, who 
forced 'and won the City of Syra:uſa. There was another alto in the honour of reaſon, underſtan» ' 
ding, orgood advice, which they called by the name of 2ſ:»:45: but e/AEmilins Scarrus was the 
man who dedicatedit ; abour the time of che Cimbrick wars, Forthat by this, the learning, the 
arts, and pleaſant eloquence of the Greeks were crept already into the City : but, ro Witedome 
there is not yet to this day ſo much as one Temp'e or Chappel: neither ro Temperance, nor Pa- 
tience : ne yet to Magnanimity, whereas of Fortune there be many Churches and Temples very an- 
cient, and rhoſe much frequented ; and to ſpeak in one word, celebrared with all kinds of honour : 
as being founded and ereRted amid the nobleft parts, and moſt conſpicuous places of the City, For 
there is the Temple of Maſculine Forrune called Forrmna wirilis, which was buiit by Martins: Ancus 
the fourth King of Rome. and by him ſo called ; for that he thought thar fortuve availed as much 
as Fortitude to the obtaining of victory. As for the other, entituled by the name of Fortune Fe= 
minine; otherwitecalled Fortuna Mulicbris, every man knoweth rhatthey were the Dames of the 
City, who dedicatcd ir. after they had averted and turned back Martizs Coriolanus, who was come 
with a puiſlant power of enemies. and prelented himſe!fe before the Ciry. And Servins Twllins who 
auomented the puifſance of the people of Rome, and brovghtirunto a goodly and beautiful manner 
of government, no Prince ſo much, having ſer down and eſtabliſhed a good orderfor che giving of 
ſuffrages and voices at the ele&ions of M1giſtrates, and en:&ing of Laws: and beſides inftiruced the 
order of military diſcipline: having been himſelfe the firſt Cenſor of mens manners, and the Con- 
roller or Overſeer of every mans life and behaviour : who ſeemed alſo ro have been a nghe valt- 
ant Prince, and moſt prudent withall : This man, I ſay, wholly avowed himſelie che Vaſlaile of 
Fortune. and did homage to her, acknowledging all principality co depend upon her : in ſuch ſorr 
as menſay Fortune her lelfe vſed ro come and lie wich him, deſcending down by a window into 
his chamber: which now they call the gate Feneſtella, He tounded cherefore within the Capitoll 
one Temple to rhe honour ot Fo:tune;called Primigenia, which a man may interpret, firſt begotten: 
and another to fortune Obſequens. which ſome take to be as much as oberſant: others grations and 
favourable. Bur not to ſtand ary longer.upon the Roman names 2nd appellarions , I will leave 


them, ard endeavour to reckon up and interpret in Greek the meaning and Ggnification 76 
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thee Temples, founded and dedicated in the honour of Fortune, Forin the mount Pa/atine there 
{tandeth one Chappel of private tortune, and another of gluing Fortune: which cearm may hapl 
ſeem to be ridi. vious 3 howbeit. by way ofa Metaphor it carrieth a ignification very importanc,as 
if we were £0 underſtand thus much by it : That it draweth unto it, and catcherth choſe things 
which be far'off: and hoideth fat whatſoeverRicketh and cleaveth unto it, Moreover, ncer unco 
the fountain called Mzſcoſa, that is to ſay, Moſhe 3 there is another Chappel of Fortune the Virgin: 
as alſo in the mount Eſqwzlrzs, another of Adverſe Fortune; upon thelteet called the Long Way, 
an alcar there is erected to Fortune Good-hope, or as it were Hope : and neer adjoiring unto the 
Altar of Venus-Epitelaria, that 1s to lay, Foot-winged Venns, a Chappel and Image of Fortune 
Maſculine: belidesa thouſand honours and denominations more ot Fortune, which Servins for 
the molt part inffitured and ordained: as knowirg full well, thatin the regiment of all humane 
things, Fortuneis. of great importance) or rather can do allinall, And. good reaſon he had there- 
fore, con{idering that himſelfe by the beneficial fayour of Fortune, being deſcended as he was by 
bicth from a Captive, and that ot anenemy nation, was raiſed and advanced to royal dignity, Fg; 
when the City of the Cornicxlanes was won tor.ibly by the Romans, a Certain young Damoſel na- 
med Ocrifia, being taken priſoner (who notwithitanding her infortunate captivity ; was Teither 
for beauty of face, nor comely behaviour blemiſhed or (tained) was given unto Queen T anaquil, 
the Wife of King Targuins toſerve her, and afterwards beltowed inmatriage upon one of the retei- 
ners-ordependantsto the King ; ſuch as the Romans call Clientes: and from theie rwo came this 
foreſaid Servius. Others ay, that ic was nothing fo 3 but that this Maiden Ocri/6a taking ordinari- 
ly certain firlt fruits or aflaies as it were, both of viands and wine jrom the Kivgs Tab.e, carried 
theſame to the hearth of the domeſtical Alrar ; and whenone day above the rel(t the calt theſe pri- 
micies or libaments aforeſaid (as her uſual manner-as) into the fire, upon the hearth ; behold all 
onthe ſudden when the flame went out , there arole our of the {aid hearth, the genital member of 
aman3 wheceatthe young Damoſel being aftrighred, reported what a iravge light ſhe had lecn, 
unto Queen 7 an4quil/alone: who being a wile and witty Lady, apparelled and adorned the Mai- 
den like a Bride in every reſpeS. and ſhut herup with the toreſaid apparinon ; taking ir for a divine 
thing,preſaging ſome grear matter.Some {ay,that this was the domeltical or tutelar god ofthe houſe 
whom they cal Lar;others y/canywho was enamored otthis young Virgin:but whatſoever it was, 
Ocrifia was thereupon with Child, and ſo was Servius born, Now whiles he was butan infant, 
there was ſeen a ſhining light, much like unto the flaſh of lightning, to blaze our of his head round 
abour. But YValerius Antias recordeth this narration otherwiſe:ſayingzthat Servins had a wife named 
Gegania, who hapned to die; by occakon of whole death, hegrew into a great agony and paſſionof 
ſorrow, inthe preſence of his Morher, until inche end for very heavineſle and melancholy, he fell 
aſleep, and as heſlepr, the woman of the houſe might perceive his head ſhining our in alight fire; 
al aficient argument and teftimony. that engendred he was of fire; yeazand an aſſured preſage of a 
Kingdom uniooked for ; which he attained unto atter the deceale of Tarquinius, by means of the 
port and fav our that 7 auaqui/ graced him with, For otherwile,ot all the Kings that were of Rowe, 
he ſeemed to be the man that was uniikelt ro reach untoa Monarchy,and lealt intended,or minded 
roaſpire thereunto : conſidering that when he was King, he determined to reſign up the Crown ; 
though he was empeached and (tayed for ſo doing: becauſe ' an :qui/upon her death-bed conjured 
and bound him by an oath ro continne in his royal eſtare and dignity, and in no caſeto oIve over 
the politick government of the Romans, wherein he was born, Lo,how the regal powerand king- 
dom of Servixs may be wholly aſcribed unto Fortune, ſeeing that as he came unto ic beyond all 
hope and expectation, ſo he held it even againſt his will, ' 

But tothe end it may not berhovght, that we withdraiv our (elves and retire, flyingunto antiqui- 
ty, aSit were into a place obſcure and dark, for want of more clear and ey ident proofs, let us leave 
the hiſtory of the Kings, and rurn our ſpeech unto the moſt gloriousaGts of the Romans, and their 
wats, which were of greatelt name and renown: wherein I will notdeny , and whois there bur 
muſt confeſle , there did concur 

Both boldreſs ſtout and fortitude, 
with martial diſci pline, 
In war which aie co-operant 
with wvertue doth combine, 
according as Timothens rhe Poer writeth? bur the proſperous train and happy courſe of their affairs, 
che violent ſtream alſo, and current of their progreſſeznto ſuch puifſance and growth of greatneſſe, 
ſhewerh evidently untot hoſe who are able to diſcourſe with reaſon, and to judge arighr, that this 
wasa thing conduSted neither by the hands nor counſels, ne yet by the affettions of men, but by 
ſome heavenly guidance anddiuine direSion, even by a fore-wind and gale of Fortune blowing at 
the poup and haftening them foreward, Trophees upon Trophees by them were erected, onerri- 
umph met with another continually : the former blood upon the weapons not yet cooled, but ftill 
warm was waſhed away by new bloodſhed comming upon it: they reckoned and numbered 
their viftories. not by the multitude of enemies ſlain and heaps of {potles, bur counted them by 
realms ivbdued. by nations conquered and brought to ſubiection, by iſles and firm lands of the 
continent reduced into ſervitude and bondage, and allto avement the oreatneſſe of their Empire. 
In one batcel King Philip was Chaſed out of Macedenia:one blow & one conflict cauted WOO co. 
| aban- 
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abandon and forego Aſa; by one defeature the Carthaginians loft Lyb44: one man alone inone 
expedition, and by the power of one Army, * conquered unto them Armenia, the Kingdome of + 


Pontus, the ea Enxinus, Syria, Arabia, the Albanians, the Iberians, all thenarions even as far as the «© ve un. 
mountain Caucaſus, and the-Hircamans, yea, and the very Ocean Sea which environeth the worid derſtood 
round about, ſaw the ſameman thrice Vitor and Conqueror: the Nomades in 4frich he repreſ- of Pompein: 
led and vaniſhed, evento the coaſts oftheſourh Sea: the Kings of the Albanians be purſued, and #4 


neverleft the chaſe until he haddriven them to the CaſpianSea, All chefe brave exploits and glori- 
ous conquelts he atchieved, fo long as he uſed the publick Forrune of the City, bur afterwards hee 
was overrhrown and cameto ruine by his 6wn private deſtiny, Now that great Demon and tutelar 
ood of the Romans, did not ſecond them tor a day as it were and no more: neither ina ſhorttime 
id his beſt and came to rhe height and yigour of his gracious favonr, as that of che Macedonians ; 
norgavethem his affitian-e upon the hand only, as he who was thepatronof the Lacedemonians ; 
- or at Sea alone, as the Arheniansgod ; ne-yet was longete he would(tir, as he whom the Colopho- 
pians trotied upon ; no, norgave over quickly, as the Perſians patrondid : bur even from the ve- 
ry nativity and toundation of the City ; ir began, it grew up, waxed, and went forward as it did, 
ic managed the government of it, it continued hxm and lure with it, by land, by fea, in war, in peace, 
again(t Barbarians, and againſt rhe Greeks: He irwas that when Anni54l the Carthaginian over- 
ipred all /raly, in manner of a land-flood, or violent brook, wrought it ſo, that partly through en- 
vy, and in part through the malice of his ſpighttul fellow-Cirizens, no ſuccours and ſupplies were 
ſent.co. feed and maintain him ; and ſo by that means waſted, ſpent, and conſumed hinyto fiothing 
in theend: he it was that diſperſed and kept the Armies and Forces of the Cimbrians, and Teutoni- 
ans a great way, anda long time a{under, (o as they covidnot meet; to the end chat Aſarins might 
be farniſhed and provided ſufficiercly to fight with them, and to defeat them both, one after atio- 
ther: heempeached the joinivg together of three hundred chouland fighting mien at one time, all 
invincible (ouldiers, and appointed with arms it{uperable,thar they mightnor invade and over-run, 
all taly, For this cauſe, and by the means ofthis Proredtor, Antweohur fat till, and ftirred not to 
aid Philip. all the whiles that che Romans made ſharp war upon him: likewiſe, when Antiochne 
was in diftrefſe and danger of his whole eſtate, Philip being difcomfited bzfore, dorſt nor hold up his 
head, and died the while : he, and none bur he procuredythat whiles ghe Markans war (et all Rome 
and /taly ona light fire. the Sarmatian,'and Baſtarnian wt held King Mirhridates occupied, Finally, 
through his procurement, King Tigrave:,when Mithrideres flouriſhed, and was inhisruff moſt pu- 
ifſant, npon ſuſpition. envy, anddiftruſt; would-noc join withhim; and afterwards when the taid 
Mithridateshad an overthrow, combined and banded with him ; chat in che end he might alſo loſe 
hislife and periſh with him for company, Ss 
What ! inthe greateſt diftrefles and calamities that lay heavy upon the City ; was it notthe Ro- 
man Fortune that redreſſed all, and fer it upright again? As for example : When as the Gaules were 
encamped round about the mount Capitol, and held the Caſtle beſieged : 
A plague ſhe ſent, the ſould 'ers ſoon fell fock 5 
T hroughout their beſt, whereof they died thick, . 
Fortune alſo it was,and meer chance, that revealed their comming in the night,and gave advertiſe- 
ment thereof, when no man in the world either knew or doubred thereot: and peradvemure ic 
would not be impertinent and beſides rhepurpoſe; in this piace todiſcour'e of it more at large, Af- 
terthe grear dilcomniture and overthrow thatthe Romans received neer the river Alia: as many as 
could ſave themſelves by good footmanſhip, when they were come to Keme, filled che whole City 
with a fright and trouble ; inſomuch, as the people wonderfully amazed with this fearful news, 
fled (catrering here and there, excepting only a few, who por themſelve; within the Caſtle of the 
Capitol, retol; ed ro keep that piece, and abide the extremity of the hege: others who eſcaped after 
that unfortnnate barrel and defeature.afſembled themſelves immediately in the City Yeis ; and choſe 
tor their diftator Furins Camillus, a man, whom the peop'e (proud and inſolent upon their long 
proſperity) had beforetime rejected, and ſent away into baniſhmenrt, condemning him for robbing 
the common treaſure: but they being humbled by this affliction, and brought to a low ebbe: cal- 
led him back again, after thar d1{comhrure: commitring and putting into his hands, theabſolure 
power and ſoveraign authority : but to the endit mightnor be thought, that it was bythe occaſt- 
on of the iniquity and inforrumty of the time, and not according to order of Law, that the man aC- 
cepted of this high magiFracy, and that ina deſperate ſtare of the City, without all hope char ever it 
ſhould riſe again, he was ele&ted by the rumultnary ſuffrages of a broken Army. diſperſed and wan- 
dering here and there : his will was, that rhe Senators of Rome who had retired themſelves within 
the Capirol aforeſaid. ſhould be made acquainted and advertiſed thereof, and that by theit uniform 
conſent, they might approve and confirm that eletion ofhim, which the ſouldiers and men of war 
had decreed, Now amone the others there was one named "aiss Poxtins,a valiant and hardy man, 
Who undertook and promiſed inhis own perion togo and carry the news of that which had been 
derermined, unto thoſe who abode wirhin the Capiro! : and verily he encerpriſed a thi exceeding 
dangerous, for that he was to paſſe through the mid(t of the enemies who then inveſted the Capi- 
tol with trenches, and a firong Corps-de-ouard: when he was come to the river kde by night. hee 
faſtened jnſt vnder his breft cerrain broad pieces, or plates of Cork, and (o commirting his body ro 


thelighrneſſe of ſuch a Barge, he bare himſelfe thereupon, and hulled with the courie of che ”_ 
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* rhat{tuck'our, or whereſoever he found a place to yee)d better accefie and alcent then another: (5 


which was ſo good and favourable unto him, that it carried him over,: and ſer him gently upbn the 
bank on the other kde of the river, without any dangeratall z where he was no looner landed, 
but he went directly roward that place which he ſaw was without al light,conjeAuringby the dark- 
nefſe and filence withal, that he ſhonld not light upon any of the watch or ward there: thus hee 
began to climb up the-fteep rock, whereas he could findany way to (et {ure footing upon the ones 


fetching acompaſie, and catching hold with his handupenthe rough crags, and bearing himſelte ag 
well as poſſibly he could; he made ſuch ſhitr, that in the end/he crawled upto the top thereof; and 
there thoſe Romans tharkeprt watch and ward, and were tormoli of the Corpi-de-guard, having e- 
jpiced him, helped to pull him up: then declared heunto thoſe withintheplace, what had beenſer 
downand agreed upon by them who were without, from whom he had no ſooner received their 
aſſent and approbation ot the toreſaid ordinance concluded, byt the very lamenight he made his re. 
turn the way that he came, unto, Camillys: the next morning one ofthe barbarous enemies, as hee 
walked about that place, thipking of no ſfuch thing, perceiving by very chance, parthy the print of a 
mans tiproes, together with the marks. ot unſteady tooting, and partly the grafle and weeds cruſhed 
and broken, which grew here and there 1n ſuch places, where they had ſome little earth to main- 
tain them ; as alſotherra&s and traces where he had leaned and wreliled with his. body, eicher in 
clamberiog vp. or [triving overthwart ; wentſtrait ways andrelated unto his fellow ſonidiers what 
he had ſeen : who taking it thus, that the enemies themſelves ſhewed them the way,and tr«d it out 
before them, aſſayed preiently ro do the like, and to gain the top of the rock, In the night time 
therefore having obſerved where the place was moſt ſolitary, and void 'of watchmen, they mounted 
up, without being deſcried and diſcovered,nor only by the men who were in guard and ſentinel. bur 
nor ſo much as by the dogs, which were {et afront betore,for to afhltthe watch, ſofleepy they 
were all, both the one and the other, Howbeir, the good Fortune of Rowe wanted no voiceto be- 
wray ſo imminent a danger, and to give watnuvg thereof; for there were within the C-pitol cer- 
tain Geeſe conſecrated unto the goddefſe Fymo, kept at the Cities «charges, inthe honour of her, 
cloſeunder her Temple : now is this, creature pf alochers by pature very ximorous, and at every 
lictie noiſe that is made, ready to be affrighted ; and ar that time eſpecially, by reaſon that there 
was Within the place great ſcarcity of viquyals, they were peglected, and for that they were kept 
ſomewhat hungry, ſlept nor ſo ſoundly asthey were wont to do ; by reaſon whereof, at the firſt 
wo pda of the enemies comming) even io ſoon as they had gottenovyer the battlements ofthe 
walls, they came full buct upon them,,and beg atirzgheed behdes ro ſee their bright armour, ſer 
up ſuch a gagling note aſter their manner, that all che Court of the Caſtile rung with their violenc 
and diſſonant noiſe : whereat the Romans were awakened, and luſpe<ting deeply what the matter 
was, ran incontinently to the wall, gave the enemies the repulſe, and turned them down with their 
heads torward: in memorial of which accidents antl occurrents, Fortune gocth as it were in tri- 
umph even at this day, For at Rowe they are wont upon a certain ſer day ot the year in a (olemnpro- 
ceſhon, to have a Dog carried ina ſhew crucified; and a Goole borre ina gorgeous litter upon a 
rh cuſhion, mo! ſumpinouſly dight andier out: which ſpectacle repreſenteth and ſhewerh unto 
us the puiſſance of Forcunezand the great means that ſhe.harh to eft<Ct all tholerhings with eaſe and 
facility, which in mans reaſon leem unpoſſibie 3 conſidering that ſhe giveth a kind of witty per- 
ceivance and under!|anding, to brute beaſts, otherwile foolith and voud of reaſon; yea, and infulerh 
bold courage and firength tothoſe which by patureare feartul, weak, and cowardiy, For whatman 
is there. nnlefle he be alcogerher deprived of natural ſenſe and afteftion, who would not be aftoni- 
ed andraviſhed again with a wonderfv] admiration,to con{ider and dilcourle after a ſort with him- 
ſelfe, comparing the heavy cheer and mournful condition of this City in thole days, with thefelici- 
ty and ately port therecfat this preſents to look up (I lay) to the Capitol, and behold theriches 
there, the ſumprnoſicy ard magnificence ofthe monuments and oblations there to be ſcen; the 
excellent pieces of work, wrought by molt cunning aruficers, firiving who might do belt ; the pre- 
ſents of Cities,contending who ſhould be moſt bounteousand liberal;theCrowns ſent by Kings and 
Princes, and what precious things loever rhe earth, the ſea, the iſlands, the firm lands otthe con-. 
tinent, the rivers, trees, beaſts, champion fields, mountains and metal mines, do afford: and in one 
word, the firſt fruits and choice parcels of ali things inthe world, whichſcem all to trive one with 
another, to embeliſh. grace, adorn, enrich and beautike this only place? and withal, ro look back 
unto thoſe times paſt, and con{ider how it went withinavery little, that allthis ſhould never have 
been. or at leaſt wiſe not extant at this day 3 ſeeing that all being within the power of mercileſle fire, 
fearful darkneſſe ofthe mirk night, cruel ard barbarous ſwords, and moſt bloody minds and inhu- 
mane hearts of theſe Gaules ; the poor comtemprible bealis, fooliſh, reaſonlefſe and timorous, made 
the overture to ſave all, 2nd were the principal inſtruments of preiervation 3 alſo, how thoſe brave 
eallants, valorous Knights, and great Captains and Commanders, the Mavrlii, the Servis, the 
Poſthumii and Papyrii, the anceſtors and progenitors of ſo mary noble houſes afterwards, were ve- 
ry neerand at the point to have been undone for ever, and come to nothing 3 had nor theſe filly 
Geeſe awakened and (tartedvp to fight for their countrey, and to defend rhe god, Patron and Pro- 
re&or ofthe City, Anditit be true that Polybius writeth in the ſecond book of his Hiſtory, as 
rouchingrhole Gaules, who at that time ſurpriſed the City. and were Lords of Rowe : That when 
news came ſuddenly untothem, how certain of their barbarons neighbours-neer at hand, were aff 
cre 
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cred in arms within their own country» and won all before them as they went : they had returned 
in halle back, and made peace with Camillas, certes, withour all doubr,Fortuneeven then had been 
the cauſeallo of the Ciries ſafery,in diltraQting the enemies, or rather in withdrawing them another 
way, contrary to all hope and expeRation of man: But what need weto ftand thus upon theſe old 
Hiſtories, wherein there isno certainty to build upon delivered: conſidering that the ſtate of Rowe 
was then ruinate, and all their Annals, Records, Revitters, and Memorials, either periſhed or con- 
founded, according as Livie himſelf hath left in writing: ſeeing that the affairs of the Romans which 
happened afterward, and carry morelight and perſpicuity with them, declare and refiifie ſufficienc- 
ly che love and indulgence of Fortune ? For mine own patr, I count this for one ſingular favour of 
hers, to wit, the death of Alexander the Great) a Prince of incomparable courage, and ipuir invin- 
cible, who being lifred up by many great proſperities, glorious conquelts ,and happy viRories, lan- 
ced himſelf inmanner of a Star Volant in the Air, leaping our of the Eaft into the Weſt, and begin- 
ning now to ſhoot theflaming beams and flaſhing rajes of his armour as far as into /taly: having tor 
a prerence and colourable cam of this enterpriſe and expedition of his, the death ofhis kinſman 4- 
lcxander the Miloſhan, who together with his army, was by the Brutians and Lncanians (neer un- 
ro the City ge put tothe ſword and cut in pieces : although (in truth) that which carcied ' 
him chus againſt all nations, was nothing elſe bur a defire of glory and foveraignty, havi 
this unto himſelfe upon afſpirit of zeal and emulation, to ſurpaſle gheacts of Bacchus and Herewles, 
and to go with his army beyond the bounds of their voyages and expeditions, Moreover he had 
heard 1ay, that he ſhould find the force and valour of the Romans, to be as it werea gad offieel, to - 
ive edge unto theſword of {raly: and he knew well enough(by the general voice and reportabroad 
in the world,which was brought unto him that famous warriers they were.and of greateſt renown, 
as being exerciſed and hardened like Rout champions in wars and combars innumerable, 
And verily, as I doween, 
A bloody fight there would have been, 
if the undanted and unconquered hearts of the Romans, had encountered inthe field wich the in- 
vincible armies of the Macedonians: for ſurely the Citizens of Kome wereno fewer ar thattime in 
pamber, by juſt computation, then a hundred and thirry thouſand fighting men,able allro bear arms, 
and hardy witha] : Who expert were on horſeback for to fight, 
| And when they ſaw their time, on foot to light, ; 
The reſt of this Diſcourſe is loſt, wherein we miſs the reaſons and arguments that Vertae alledgeth for her 
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The Summary, 
= Cd V obs we may diſcourſe of Learning or Philoſophy at the table ? 
2, Whet her the maſter of t he feaſt ought himſelfe ro place his gueſts, or ſuffer them to (it and 
take their places at their own diſcretion? 
3+ What ts the cauſe that the place at the board, calledConſwlar, is held to be moſt honourable? 
« What manner of perſon the ” 05.7 936 or maſter of the feaſt ought to be ? 
+ What is meant by this uſual ſpeech: Love teachet h us Poetry or Muſick,? 


« Whether Alexander the Great were 4 great drinker ? 

« Howit 1s, that od folk, commonly love to drink, meer wine undelayed? 
What is the cauſe, that elder perſons read better afar off then hardby ? 
. What miphtrhe reaſon be, that cloaths are waſhed bettey in freſh and potable water then in ſea water? 
0, Why at Athens, the dance of the tribe or linage Kantis, is never adjudged tothe Laſt place, 
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T be Sympoſeaques, or T able-Queitions. 
THE FIRST QUESTION. 
wWhet her we may diſcourſe of Learning and Philoſophy at the T able, 


Ome there be(Sir Soſſixs Senecio)who ſay that this ancient proverb in Greek, wii widuare 

CUUTITEY, |; 
; At banquet, wine, or any feaſt, 

I hate a well remembring gueſt, 
was meant of * Hoſteliers or rulers at feats, who ordinarily are odious, troubleſome, uncivil, ſay- 
cy; and imperious at the table, For the Dorians who in old cime inhabited /raly (as ir ſhould 
ſeem} were wont to callſuch an one, yrdpoy, Others again, be of opinion, that this proverb ad- 
moniſheth and reacheth us to forget all tbar hath been dore and ſaid at the board,and among our 
cups, when we have been merry rogether. Hereupon ir is, that inour countrey, men common 
ſay: Thar both Oblivion and alio, the Palmar, or the plant Fersla, that is to ſay, Fenel-giant, bee 
conſecrated unto Bacchus; which giveth us to underſtand, that the errors and taults which palle ac 
the rable, areeither not to be remembred at all, or elſe deſerve robechaſtiſed gently as childrenace, 
Bur feeing you alſo are of the ſame mind that Ewrip:des was, namely : That howſoever 
Bad things and filthy to forget, 
Indeed, is counted wiſdom great, 

yet the Oblivion generally of all chat is ſpoken at the board and when we drink wine, is not onely 
repugnant to this vulgar ſayipg : That the table makes many a friend; buralſo hath divers of the molt 

2nd excellent Philoſophers to bear wineſle to the contrary, towit, Plato, Xenophon, Ari- 
ftot ley Spenſippus, Epicurns, Prytanis, Hieronymus and Dios the Academick,who all have thought and 
xepured it a-thing worth their travel, ro put down in writing, the talk that had been at 
meat anddrink in their preſence, And for chat you have thoughtar meer, that I allo ſhouldcolle& 
and gather.togerher the principal and molt memorable points of learned diſcouries, which have pa(- 
ſed jundry times and in divers places, borh here and there: Imean as well at Rome among you, as 
alſo with us in Greece, when we were eating and drinking together among our friends ; Letled my 
ſelfe unto it willipgly 3 and having ſent unto you three books heretofore, containing every one of 
them ten queſtions, I will ſhortly ſefid-youthe reſt, 1f I may perceive that theſe which you have 
already, were not altogether thought unlearned, impertinent, and withour goodgrace, 

The firſt queſtion then, which I have ſer abroad,is this: Wherher it bea ſeemly and decent thing, 
ro Philoſophize, that is ro ſay, To ſpeak and treat of matters oflearning at the table ? for you may 
remember very well, that. this queſtion being moved upon a time at Athens after ſupper: Whe- 
ther it werebefitring thoſe who are coſne ro make good cheere.for to enter into ſpeech,or main- 
reine diſcourſe, as ronching Philoſophical matters orno ? andific were: How far forth it might 
be allowed, and within what bourſs tughrro be limured? Ariſton, one of the company there 
preſent : What (quoth he) and are there any perſons indeed (tell me for the love of God) whode- - 
ny Philoſophers and learned mena room ar the board? Yea marry are there (my good friend,quoth 
I again) who not only do to, bur alſo in.good earneſt andgreat gravity (aftertheir ixonical manner) 
give out and ſay: Thar Philoſophy, which 1s (as it were) the miltrefſe of the houſe, oughtnor ro be 
heard ſpeaking ar the board, where men are met ro make merry; who commend alſo the manner 
of the Perſians for good & wile,who never would ſeem to drink wine merrily,and until they were 
drunk, nor yet to dance with their wedded Wives, but in the company of their Concubines: for 
ſemblably, they would have us at our feaſts and banquets, to bring inmuſick, dances, plays, masks, 
and counterfeit pleaſures, but in no wile meddle with Philoſophy ; as if ſhe were never meer for 
mirth and play, nor weat ſuch a time fit and diſpoſed for ſerious fiudy, . For even ſo the Orator 
Jſocrates (ſay they) could never be brought to make any other anſwer to thoſe that earneſtly in- 
created him, and were very urgent, that he ſhould make ſome good ſpeech before them, when 
he and they were drinking wine, bur this : Thetume firteth not now for thoſematters which I 
profeſſe, and have skill in; and of ſuchthipgs as this preſenttime requireth, I am altogether un- 
skilfu], Then Craro crying out with aloud voice: Now ſogod Bacchus help me (quoth he) Icon 
che nianythank, and commend him highly, for refuſing, and (as it were) torſwearing talk at Ta- 
ble, in caſe hemeantrho!e long clauſes and tedious trains or periods of ſentences of his, where- 
with he ſhould have drivenaway all the Graces from thefeatt, Bur, in my conceit, it isnot all 
one.to baniſh from the boardan affected ſpeech or rherorical language:and to chaſe away a Philo- 
ſophical diſcourſe ; for certainly, Philoſophy is a far different thing, which being the art profeſſing 
roreach us how we are to live, there is noreaſon to ſhut the doors againſt her, ar any game, ſport, 
or pleaſant paltime for our recreation whatſoever: tor ſhe ought to ſtand by.and beprelentat all,for 
ro inſtru* us whattime, what meaſure and meane we ſhould obſerve: unlefle by the ſame rule wee 
willfay,thac we muſt not admit to ourfeaſts either Juſtice or Temperance,or other vertues,as (cor- 
ning and {coffing(forfoorh)rheir venerable gravity. Now, if we were to eat and drink ſome where 
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in a ſolemn judicial Hall or publick place of juſtice, as che manner is of thoſe who feaſted Oreſter, 
and entertained him with all flence ; ſomewhat it werr, and peradvencure it might ſerve for ſome 
prerenle or excuſe (though thelame were bur anuncoward and unhappy precedent) to colour and 
cloak our ignorance and incivility: bur in caſe, Bacchw be by righriurnamed Ly/zus or Lydixs, that 
is to ſay, the Deliverer and ſerter free of all things, and principally otche rongue, from which it ta- 
keth away the bir and bridle, giving all liberry to the voice;I iuppoſeic were meerfolly and ſortiſh- 
neſſe indeed, to deprive that time ( which commonly is moſt ralkative and fulleſt of words) of the 
beſt ſpeeches and molt fruitful diſcourſes: Ic were abſurd (ſay )ro difputein School, what duties 
are to be obſerved at a feaſt ; whatis the office of a guelt ; how a man ſhould behave himſelfe at 
thetable ; and in what ſort he ought to drink wine ; and then afterwards wholly bereave all Ban- 
quets and Feaſts of Philoſophy, as 1 ſhe were not able to confirm that by deed, which ſhe preſcri- 
beth and teacheth in word, And when thereupon, you inferred and ſaid : That it was unmeet and 
bootleſle for to go abour for ro contradi& Craro in theſe points, but it behooved ratherto ſtudy 
what limits to appoint,and what preſcript form to ſer down of Philoſophicaldiſcouries at rhe table, 
to avoid that jelt (which uſually and nor uopleaſantly is caſt forth at them, who are given litigiouſ(- 
ly cocavil, argue and diſpure, when they ſhould ear) raken outof this verſe of Homer : 
For this time now to ſupper goye, 
That ſoon 'twixt us a combat may be. 

and withal exhorted and animated me to ſpeak mine advice, Ientred into ſpeech and ſaid : That 
firſt and formott Ithoughtr ir a point eſpecially ro be conſidered, what manner of perſons are meet 
ata feaſt, and what the company is? for if there be more in number of learned men then of others 
arthe board, ſuch as the table was of Agathon, of Socrates, of Phedrus, Pauſanias, Eryximachus, 
Calhias Charmidas, Antiſthenes, Hermogenes and others like unto them, ſuffer them as well to have 
Philoſophical calk, tempering and mixing *acchas,(that isto ſay Wine) no lefſe with the Muſes then 
with the Nymphs (thar is ro ſay Waters 3) for that, astheſe make him toenter and go down into 
the body mild and gentle ; ſo the other may cauſe him to be as kind, curreons, and acceptabiz ro 
the mind, For iffo be there are ſome few ignorant and unlettered perſons.among many learned and 
Skilfn] clerks, yer will chey like unto mute letters, and conſonants between vowels, participate with 
them ina kind ot voice, not alcogerther inarticulate and unſignificant, yea, and learn ſomewhat by 
ic br means, of their skill and knowledge : bur ſay there bea ſort of rude gueſts, fuch as can 
abide to hear cirher the crowing and ſinging of any bird whatſoever, orthe ſound of any firing or 
piece of wood, itskills not what ic be, rather thenthetongue of a Philotoper: then were it good 
topraQiſe that which Pi{/trarus did ; who being aa ſome debare and difference wich his ownchul- 
dren, and perceiving that his enemies were well enough contented therewith, and laughedthere- 
at in theirſleeves ; called a ſolemn aflembly, wherein he delivered this ſpeech unco the people : 
That defirous he had been indeed to have drawn his children to his own opinion, burknce it 
would nor be, and ſeeing how obſtinate they were bent, he meant to beruled by them, andto 
follow their mind ; even ſo a learned man and a Philoſopber being matched with other gueſts, that 
*haveno lit ar all rogive earunto his ſage laws and wiſe words, willrange himſelfe co their fide, 
and change his own conceit, he willl ay, dance after their pipe, and take pleaſure in their pa- 
Rimes, ſo lorg as they exceed not the bounds of honeſty and civility; - as knowing thus much: 
Thar men cannot ſhey and exerciſetheir eloquence bur in ſpeaking, but they may declare and pra- 
Riſe their Philoſophy even in filence and faying nothing: yea, andin diſporting themſelves wath- 
others, giving andcaking pretty ſcofts enterchangably, For it is not only a point (as Plats 
ſaith) of extream injuſtice, when a man is unjuſt, romake a ſemblance and ſhew of juſtice, buc 
alſo a kind of ſoveraign and principal wiſedome to Philoſophize, and yer ro ſeem no Philoſopher, 
and by way of'game and mirth, todo the ſerious offices of thoſe that are in good earneR, ſtudious: 
forlike as the frantick women in Emripides called Bacchs, without arms or any weapon of iron and 
fieele. onely ſmiring with their lirtle javelins or terula-(terms, wounded thoſe that ſer upon them; 
even (o the pleaſant words of true Philoſophers indeed, caſt out by way of jeft, yea, and che very 
lavghrers of wiſemen are able ro move and corre&inſome ſort, iuch as are not P ori: we incorct- 
gible,- nor ſo hard as nothing will pierce and enterinto them, Moreover, I ſuppoſe there be cer- 
. tainnarrations fitto berelated ar a feaft where men areafſembled, whereof ſome be drawn out of 
written Hiſtories, others, preſent occaſions, and occurrences do dayly yeeld, and thoſe contaime 
examples to incite and provoke men partly ro the fiudy of Philoſophy, and in partto Piery, Religt- 
on 2nd Devotion toward the gods: | induce us to imitate generous and magnanimons acts, 0- 
thers ingender a fervent zealto perform the works of bounty and humanity : whuchprecedents, he 
that cancloſely and with dexterity uſe as documents and inſtrutions torhoſe thar be drinking with 
them, ſo as they perceive him nor, ſhall diſcharge the rime which they drink, of many vices, and 
thoſe nor rhe leaſt, which are imputed unto it : ſome there be, who pur leaves of Burrage into 
Wune, others beſprinkle the floores and pavements of parlours, and Sp with water, 
wherein they have infuſed orfieeped the herbs Vervain and Maiden-hair ; having an opinion, that 
theſe devices procure ſome joy and mirth in the hearts of thoſe who arear a feaſt ; and all ro imi- 
rate Lady Helene, who, as Homer reporteth, with certain ſpices and drugs wherewith ſhehad me- 
dicined and charmed(as ir were) the Wine that her gueſts ſhould drink : bur they do not perceive) 
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in honeſt diſcourles fitted and accommodated to time and place : for that the ſaid Helene recoun- 


reth unco them as they drunk with herat therable, the travels of noble Myſſes, and namely, 
What things this valiam Knight had done, 
and what he had endwred; | 
What wrongs alſo he wrought himſelfe, 
to which he wasinured ; 
Forthis was that Nepenthes (if I be nor deceived) a medicine which diſcufleth and charmerh all 
ſorrow and paine, even a diſcreet ſpeech, framed aptly and in ſealon to the affettions and occahions, 
which are preſented: but men contiderate, well adviſed, and of good jndgement, howſoeyer they 
may ſeem to deal in Philoſophy, yet they carry their words, and place them (o, that they are effe- 
&ua?. rather by a gentle way of perſlwahon, then by force and violence of demonltration, For thus 
you ſee how Plato alſo (in the Treatiſe called, H# Banquet : where hedilcourleth of the final end 
othumane ations, of the ſoveraign good otman, and in one word, treateth of God and Heaven- 
ly matters, like a Divine and Theologizn) doth not enforce and (tretch che proote of his Demon- 
(iration, nor belirew and powder, as it were, withduſt his adverſary, according to his wonted 
manner, otherwiſeto take {urer hold, that hee might nor poſhbly firvggle out of his hands : bur 
induceth anddraweth onthe heaters his guelis, by a weaker kinde of arguments and ſuppofitions, 
by pretty examples, and pleaſant fQtions, Moreover, the very queſtions and matters ar ſuch a 
time and place —_—_— and not only their reaſons ought to be lomewhar ealie, the problems 
and propoſitions plain and familiar: theinterrogations allo and demands probable, and carrying a 
reſemblanceof truth, and nothing dark or intricate: leſt they doe perfiringe and dazzle their eyes, 
who are not quick ſighted, ſuftocate ſuch asare but weake ſpirited, and in one word, ture them 
clean away, who aie but ſhallow witted and of a mean conceit, For like as there is a cuſtome 
allowable to remove and ftirre(when a man will) the guelts at a feaſt, by urging them eitherto 
dance alone, orinaring: bur he that ſhould force them to riſe from the Iable, tor ro puton Ar- 
mour and fight in compleat harnels, or to fling the bar, or caſt a ſledge, doth not only make the 
fealt unpleaiant and nothing acceptable to his guelts, bur alſo hurtfull unto them : even ſo, eahe 
and light queſtions, exerciſe mens ſpirits hand!omely, and with great {ruic and commodity: bur 
we mult reject and baniſh alldiſpurations of matters |1t1g10us, intricate, and {narled (as Democritus 
ſaith) ro wit, knotty queſtions and hard to be undone, iuch as both buke themſelves, who propole 
them, and tronblethole that hear them, For thus it ought to be,tharas the Wine is all one and com- 
monthronghout the Table ; ſo the queltions propounded at a feaſt or banquet, to be talked of, 
ſhould be intelligibieunto all, for otherwiſe, they who broach marrers ſo dark and myſtical, were 
as unreaſonable, and ſhould have as little regard ofthe common benefit of their company, as the 
Crane, and Fox in e/£ſops Fables, had oneof the othersgood, For the Fox having invited the 
Crane todinner, ler betore her a good meſle of fatty broth,ot beans and peaſe, which he had pow- 
red upon a broad ſhallow tone veſlel, in iuch ſort, as the poor Crane was made a foole and laugh- 
ine-Rock by this meanes, for that with her longand ſmall bill ſhe could ger none of it up, bur it 
went ill beſides, it was ſo thin and glib wichal: the Crane again, becauſe ſhe would be quit and 
meet withthe Fox, bade him to dinner, and preſented unto him good victuals within a bortle, 
that had along and narrow neck, at which ſhe her ſelfe could eafily convey and thruſt her billto 
the very bottome ; But Reinard was not able to take out his part with her ; even ſo, when leamed 
men ata table plunge and drown themſelves (as it were) inſubtile problems and queſtions interla- 
ced with Logick, which the vulgar (ort arenot able for their lives to comprehend and conceive ; 
whiles they alſo again for their part come in with their fooliſh ſongs, and vaine ballads, of Robins 
hoed and little John , telling tales of a tub, or of a roaſted horſe and ſuch like ; enter into talke 
of their traffick and merchandile, of their markets and ſuch mechanical matters; Certes all the 
fruic and end of ſuch an aflembly ar a teaſt is utterly loſt, and meer injury done unto god Bacchus: 
for like as when Phrynica: and eAſchylss firlt brought a Tragedy (which at the beginning was a 
ſolemn ſong, inthe honour of Bacchus) to fables and narrations patherical, aroſe this proverb: 
And whar 1s all this I pray you to Bacchxs? even fo it comes many times into my mind toſay thus: 
vnto'one that draweth by head and ſhoulders 1nto a feaſt, thatſophiſtical and maſterful ſyllo- 
giſme called Kerr]vy, My goodfriend, what is this to Bacchus? Haply there is ſome one who hing- 
eth certain of rthele ordinary ſongs at feaſts, called * Scotia, as a man would ſay oblique, or cxoo- 
ked, whenthe great ſtanding cup of wine is fer in the mid{t- of the table before all the company, 
and the chaplers of lowers divided and dealr among the gueſts, which that god Bacchas purreth 
upon our heads, to fgnifie, that hee giveth us all liberty : but ſurely this is neither good nor 
honeſt, nor yer beſeeming that freedome which ſhould bee at fealts, howlſoever ſome ſay 
tharthoſe ſonnets are not darkly compoſed, as the word Soria ſeemeth to imply, which fig- 
nifieth crooked 3 bur thar they rook rhename, becavie in old time the gueſts, at firft ſung al- 
rogether with one voice and accord, one long in the praiſe of Barchys, and afterwards every 
one in his turne chanted another apart ; giving one toanother in order irom hand to hand, a 
branch or garland of a myrtle tree ; which 1 ſuppoſed they called * 4ſaron;tor that he who took the 
ſaid branch wasrto fng in his.courte : and to the ſame purpoſe, a lute there was.or an harp that went 
round about the table ; and look who could skill toplay upon it, took it in hand and ſung thereto 
in mealures ; but thoſe who had no knowledge at all in mufick, and refuſed the ſaid in{txrument, 
| gave 
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gave occaſion of the name Scotion, becauſe ſuch manner of ſinging was not common or eafie nes 
all : others there be who ſay, Ther the ſaid branch of myrtle went not round abour to all the 

in order, but paſſed from cable co table, or from bedto bed ; for when he char ſat formott at the firſt 
rable had tung. he ſenc it co the principall or firſt man of the ſecond, and he to the chiete perſon of 
the third ; avd ſo conſequently, the ſecond did by the ſecond ; by reaſon whereof, and in'regard of 
this crofle and overthwart variety in the oblique revolucionchereot, the ſong was called Scorion. 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 


Whether the m-ſter of the feaſt ought himſclfe to aſſigne unto every gueſt his place, or ſuffer them to ſit Fe 
they will themſelves ? 


Y brother Timo» having upon a time invited many perſons to a feaſt, willed every one of them 
M.:. he entred in, to take hisplacegand fit where he thought good himlelfe, for that there were 
amongthem (trangers, citizens,neighboursfamiliars,friends,and kinstolke,and in one word,all that 
were Bidden were not one mans children, bur a medley and mixt number of all ſorts and conditi- 
ons. Now. when as they were for the mot part come already, and had taken their places, a cer- 
raine ftranger well appointed, like an amorous gallant in ſome Comedy, all in his purple, exceſſive 
otherwile 1n curious and coftly apparell,actended beſide with a traine of lacquies and tollow- 
ing athis heeles ; and in one word, better guarded than regarded, came to the doore ofthe Hall or 
dining-Chamber, who after he had caſt his eye round abour, and viewed allthe company how they 
fare atthe table. woyld notenter in, but flungaway immediately, and tayed noc. Many there were 
who ranafter him. requeſting him to retuine and beare them company ; but in no wile would he, 
ſaying That he ſaw never aplace left worthy his perſon: which when they who were ler already,un- 
derftood, (and many of them hadraken their drinke well, and had in manner their fuli load ) they 
being right glad, took up a great laughter, and with this nore : X 

Now f-r-well heyfince needs he will be gone, 
' Better his roome than company (quotheachone,) | 
Bur after ſupper was done. my father addreffipg his peech unto me who ſate a great way off : Timon: 
and I «quorh he) have choſen theefor a judge, rodecide a m:trer of ſome queſtion and difference 
berween us: for blamed and reprored him a preity while fince abour this ſtranger 3 for if art the 
firſt he had ordered the matter well, according as 1 would have had him, and beftowedevery man 
in his own place, we ſhovld not have been condemned for our over-fight and diſorder in this be- 
halfe.efpecially by ſuch aperſon who hath tte kill | 
orſemento range incomely battell ray, 
And ta"g:tiers on foot, tolead the way, 

For it is reported, that Paulus e/Emilixs ( him I meane, that defeated Perſeus King of Macedonie, 
after that glorious victory) made many greatand magnificenc feaſts ; wherein (beſides the wonder- 
fall furniture and provifion that he ordained) he ob erved in all poinrs a (ingular order and diſpoſe, 
ſaying.That to one and the ſameman belonged the knowledge,as well how to fer out a moſt friend- 
ly and merry fealt,as to range a moſt cecriblobarcel ; for both che one and the other required great 
diſcretion and good order: which was the reaſonthat Homer the Poet was wont { when he ipake 
of right valiant warriers and moſt royallperſonages,deſerving belt the higheſt place of command)ro 
rearme them xoouurogas naay, that is to ſay, the diſpoſers and ſerrers of the people it order, Yea, 
and you that are Philoſophers doubr nor to ſay and affirme : That the great God of heaven ( in ma- 
king and creating the wor!d ) did nothing bur change diſorder intogood order, without putting to 
or taking away ought that was before, by diſpoſing and ſetting every thing in place meer and con- 
venient 3 and ſo by giving a molt beaurifull forme to. that confuted maſſe or Chaos innature. which 
had no forme at all wrought this admirable piece of work, which wecallthe World. - As for theſe 
great and high points indeed of doQrine, we learne them of you ; bur we our {elres are ablero ſee 
and obſerie thus much ; that how ſumptuous ſoever a feaft be otherwiſe, yer it ir want good orders 
there is no grace or pleaſure art allinir, A very ridiculous thing it is theretore, and a meere moc 
that Cooks, clerks of the kitchin, and ſewers, ſhould be ſocarefull what diſhes ought to be ſerv 
firſt,ſecond inthe middle, orin the laſt place ; yea, and (beleeve me) to look unto it very diligently, 
thatthere be a convenient place ordained tor perfumes & ſweet odours, when they are to be brought 
in; forchaplers alſo and garlands that are to be diſtributed and dealt abour ; and 1aft of all,for a mun- 
firell wen-h(if any be there)ro ſing and play,whereſhe may be beſt heard;and in the mean while the 
Maſter of the feaft.fuffer tho'e who are bidden to all this,for to fir pell-mell ar therable ar a venture, 
as 1t they came only to fill 2nd cram rheir bellies, withour giving(either ro age or to diggney.or ro any 
matter of like quality )that ranke ard order which is fit decent,and meet for every one: inthe keeping 
ot which diſcretion, the beſt man inthe place hath his due honour in ficting higheſt ; he char is ſe- 
condard inferior is by uſe andcuſtome acquainted and well contented co ht accordingly ; and the 
hniſher who hath the ordering of the marter.is well exerciſed,to diſtinguiſh and judge that which is 

efittingevery one according ro his eftare and degree. For it cannor {tand with any reaſon, that iri 
the Conneell-houſe there ſhould be a place known, either of fitting or Randing, more or 
honourable, according to the quality and dignity of the perſon; and that for ſertung men at the | 
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table,there ſhould not be the like order obſeryed;And is ic meer, that the hoſt or maller of the ſea(t 
ſhoulddrink to one before another,and yet have no regard atthe brit in placing ofthis gueiis?putting 
na difference, nor obſerving avy diſtinction at all? making of a feaſt,cven inthe yery beginnj ,one 
Mycono: (as they ſay in the common proverb) which is as muchas miſh-maſh and confuſed mangle- 
manele of all. nd thus much of the reaſons and allegations of my father tor his plea, But Timon my 
brother, on theconrary (ide, anſwered, That he was not wiler than ſage Bias ; and conlidering, 
that he refuſed alwaies to be arbitratour or umpire between two of his own triends, though they 
requeſted him ; why ſhould himlelie become a judge at onceamong io may kinsfoike and iriends, 
yea,and other perſons belides ? eſpecially, where the queſtion is not about money and goods.bur as 
touching pre-eminence and ſuperiority 3 as if he had ſencforthem all,nort to be merry and make 200d 
chear,but to dilquiet them,and (cc them outone with another, who were good friends before?For 
if (quoth he) Menelauc in old time committed one great abſurdity, ilomuch as there grew upon it 
a proverb and by-word, in that he intruded bimſelfe unſent for into the Counciil of Agamemnen? 
far greater reaſon there is, that he ſhould bethought more abſurd, who conliztuteth and maketh 
himſelfe, of a courreous hoſt and civ1ll maller of a fea(tzan auſtere judge and precile cenſurer ofthoſe 
that require no ſuch matter, nor willingly defire that one hould determine and judge of them, who 
is the betrer manor the worle 3 ſeeing they are not cited peremptorily to a judiciali Coutt for triall 
of a controverſie, bur invited friendly ro a good ſupper, for to make merry ? Over and beſides no ea- 
Ge marter it is to make diſtin&tion aright; tor that ſome go before in age,orhers in degree of kindred 
and linage ; and therefore, he that would take {ucha taske or chargein hand, oughtevermore to be 
Rudying upon the degrees of compariſon, or elle of the,argumenc in Logick, A comparats, thatis 
ro —_ from compariſon; and to have alwaies in his hand, cither the Topiques of Ariſtotle, 
orealierche Precedences of Thraſymachus,abook which he enticulech Hyperbollintes, wherein a man 
ſhould do nogood at all ; but contrariwile much harme,by transferring the vain-glory about high- 
e place,from judicia)] Courts, Common Halls and Theaters, to fitting at fealts.; and whenhe hath 
endeavoured to abate and repreſſe other paſſions of rhe ſoule by good-fellowſhip and cOmpany* 
keeping, now ſtir up and ſet on foot po and arrogance 3 of which, inmine advice, we ought to 
ſtudy more for to clenſe our ſoules, than to waſh and icoure away the dirt and filth from qur fee: : 
tothe end tha we may converſe familiarly and fellow-likear the table,with all mirth and fingleneſle 
of heart, But now, when we go abour and do what we can with one hand,to take away from our 
gueſts all rancor and enmity, bred either upon anger, or ſome woridly affaires that they have had 
rogether, in making them cate arone tablezanddrinke one to another, we do as much as lies in us, 
with the orher hand to fret an old ſore, and kindle a new fire of grudge and malice by ambicion, in 
debafing one,and exalring another: burif withall, according to the preference which we havemade 
in the placing of them.we take the cup allo anddrink oftner,or ſer better mear and daintier diſhes to 
ſome than to others 3 it, I ſay, we make more of thisman than of thar, cheare one up, and ſpeak un- 
ro. him after a more familiar mannerthen to another ; ſurely, inſtead of a fealt of friends andfami- 
liars, it will be a (ately Aſſembiy alcogether of Lords and Potentates, Bur if in all things elſe we 
are carefull and preciſe in our feaſts, ro obſerve and maintaine equality of perſons ; why begin we 
not at the firſt, in the placing of our gueſts, ro accuſtome and acquaint them for to range them- 
ſelves.and rake their ſeats fimply and familiarly one with another ? conlidering at the firſt entrance 
into the Hall or great Chamber, they ſee that they were not ſummoned ariſtocratically ro a Senate 
houſe of Lords andgreat States, bur invited democratically and after a popular manner to ſupper, 
where the pooreſt may take his place with the richeſt, like as in che tate of a City and Common- 
wealth,called Democracy,After theſe oppolite reaſons werealledged,and that all the company there 
preſent demanded my ſentence,[ {aid, That taking my ſelfe choſen as an arbitrator,and nor as a judge, 
I would deale indifferently,and with anequall hand in the middle between both: As for thoſe(quoth 
I) whofeaſt young men their equals, all friends and of familiar acquaintance, they ought to accu- 
ſtome them (as Timon ſaith)ro carry themſelves ſo void of pride and arrogance, that chey may take 
contentment in any place whatſoever that talleth our unto them ; - and to thinke this facihry and fin- 
oleneſle of hearr, to be a ſingular meanes and proviſion tor the teeding and nouriſhing of amity : bur 
in caſe the queſtion be of enterraining ſtrangers, or worſhipfull perſonages of high calling and great 
place inCommon-weale, or of elder perſons ; Ifeare me, that as we ſhut out at one doore in the 
fore-{ront pride and arrogance, fo we letit inat another bak-gate behind, by our indifference and 
making nodiſtintion, Herein therefore we ought rogive ſomewhat unto uſe and cultome, orelle 
we muſt alcogetherforbeare all manner of cheering up,drinking to.and faluting of our gueſts,which 
faſhions we uſe not without judgement and diſcretion hand-over-head, to ſuch as we meet with 
or {ee firſt; bur with as great regard and reſpeR as we can, honouring them according to their 
worth and quality : | 
With higheſt place with viauds of the beſt, 
With moſt cups full, andthoſe not of the leſt. 
As ſaid Agamemnon that great King of the Greeks, putting as youlee the ſeat in the firlt and chicte 
place of honour, We commend allo King Alcinous, tor that he placed the ranger who came in, 
next unto himſelfe, 
And caus'd his ſon Laodama, 
A gallant, for that gueſt 
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To riſe, who cloſe to father ſat, 
And whom he loved beſt, | 
For to diſplace a beſt-beloved fon, and in his roome toſet an humble fupplianc, was afogular ex- 
ample of rare curtehe, and humanity, And verily the gods themſelves do ob(ervechisdittinction 
ofplace,and of fitting: for Neptunealthough he came' laſt into the Aflembly ot the gots in coun- 
ſell, 
Yet took bis own place for all that, 
And in the midſt of them he ſat. | 
as being the-ſeat which of right apperrained unto him, And Minerva ſeemeth alwaies to challenge as 
proper and peculiarto her above all others, the very next place to Jupiter : which the Poet Homer 
doth after a orr covertly infinuare untous, ſpeaking of dame Thetgs in this manner : 
; By |upiter ſhe ſat, of ſpecial grace 
And favour 3 For Minerva gave her place, 
But Pindarus ſignifieth as much in exprefletearmes when he ſaith >. 
1olyghtning next that fliſheth fire 
Sat Pallas, cloſe unto her fire, | 22 / 
Howbeit,7imon ſaid, That we ought not to rake from others, for to gratifie and pleaſure one;; and 
take he doth away, who maketh that vulgar and common, which by right is proper 5 and proper 
there is nothing more than that which is meer and beficring the dignity of each perſon :: Moreover, 
in giving that — and preeminence to running faſt, and making mot haſte, which is done. 
unto vertue,kindred. magittracy, and ſuch other qualities, in ſeeming to-avoid the opinionofbeing 
odious or offentiveto his biddengueſts,he draweth upon himſelf.ſo much more tr and heart- 
burning of others ; tor he offenderth them in depriving every one of that: honour which he deſer- 
veth,oris wont to have. For mine own part, T1donor thinke it ſo hard a peece of worke:to make: 
this diſtinRion, as he would have irto be : for firſt and formoſt, 'itis not ordinary nor ofteniſeen; 
that many men of like degree and dignity are biddet ro-one and the ſame feaſt ; bates beivgas 
there'are, many honourable places, aman of judgement and diſcretion hath-good meanesto dipole: 
of them accordingly, among many, it there be accafions. fas one ofthem he may content. wn-ſerting' 
him higheſt and above the reſt ; another be may pleaſe with a place in the-mid& 3 to one-he may do. 
' the favour as to ſet him next unto himſelfe ; another he may gratifie by placing him clotero 
friend ot familiar of his, or elſefa{t by his maſter and -reacher: in this order. I fay,'he ſarishe 
many of them who ſeeme to be of better reputation, in-diſtributing the places alſo which are of 
more reipe& among them 3 as for thereſt, leave chetn meanes alſo fortheir: contentment ; name- 
ly certaine gifts, favours, curtehies, and kindnefſes, which may inſome {orc makeamends for the 
want of ome honourable place, Bur ſay, that their deſerrs and dignities be hard to be diltinguiſhed; 
or the perions them(elves nor eafie to be pleaſed 3 marke what advice Tihave in fuch acaſecolerve 
the turne: My father«if he be preſent) I take by the hand and et himinthe moſt honourable place 
of all; if nor, I do the fame by my grand-fire, my wives tather, ormine uncleby the fathers Goes 
my colleague and companion in office; or elſe my fellow-Senatour and brother-Alderman; or ſome 
one of thoſe who hath ſome ſpeciall and inward prerogative above others 'of honour-and account, 
with the: Maſter of the feaſt himſelfe, thatbiddeth the gueſts ;. caking this fora ruleinthe caſes 
borrowed out of the books of Homer, whichare prefidents of duties and ſhew what is beſceming 
everymantodo ; and namely, ' in chat placewhere Achilles ſeeing Hentloaus and Antriochusdebar: 
tingthe matter very hotly. about the ſecond prizefor harſe-running, and doubting how far-forth 
theiranger and contention might proceed, would needsgive the fad prize inquettion-to a third 
man; pretending in a word, that he took-pity of Exmelur; and that he wasmindedro do him ſome- 
honour ; but indeed and truth, itrwastorake away the.occahon of difference andquarteliberween 
the other two, As I was thus ſpeaking, Lamprias, who was ſet cloſe inanoddecorner ofthe cham- 
ber, upon a low paller, thundering out his words after his wonted manher, demanded ofthe afſi- 
tance or company, inthis wite, My Mafters, pleaſeth ityou to giveme leave forro tegiraveand re! 
buke a licrle this ſortiſh judge here ? and when every one made anſwer,ſaying.Good leavethave-youy 
ſpeake your mind freely, and ſpare him not: And who can(quoth. be.) Cobeare that Philoſopker, 
who ſetteth ont and dilpoſerh of the places at a feaſt, like as he woulddo in ſome theater, namely, 
according to birth and parentage, wealth and riches.eftate and authoriry;m Common-wealth ? yea; 
and as if he ordained theſeats and fitting places, for to-opine or give voice in that ſolemn Aſſembly 
of the States of Greece, called .4mphittyones? ro rs. </iOe. n arthe very table,: whereas we 
are met to'drinke wine and be merry, we ſhould not be rid of ambition, nor ſhake offche fooliſh 
defire of glory : for (urely,the places at a feat ought nottobe diftribured-fo-as reſpeRive to: honour, 
bur rather to the eaſe and pleaſure of the gueſts thararerd fit inthem ; neither isthe dignity ofeach 
oneby himtelfe in his degreeto be regarded, bur rather; the affeQion; diſpoktion, and-habitnde of 
the mind one to another how they can ſort and frame'togerher;like as our manner is to do infome 
other things which are to meer in one common conjunttion: for-a-good archire&t or maſon will 
not (I trow | lay his firſt worke or fore-front of the houſe with Arrick or Lacedzmanian matble, 
beforerhe Barharian tone, becauſe the ſame is in ſomeſort of a noble kind »nd comming from the 
worthier. place; neither will a cunning - painter diipole his richeſt and moſt coſtly colour inthe 
Principal place of his piRture 3 nor the Carpenter or Shipwright employ beforeallother timber 
Yy 3 in 
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Of Synspoſaaques 
inthe lem of his ſhip, either the pine tree wood of Pathmos in Peloponneſus, or the Cypref.. .c 
Candy : but ſorhey rn and diſtribute their ſtone, their colours,and their timber, th ar gs 
ned and fitted well together one with another,the common worke ariling of themall,may be more 
firme and'frong, faire, and beautifull, good, and commodious, And thus you ſee, God himſele 
whom our Poet Pindarx calleth the beſt workeman and principall artiſan,doth not placethe fire a1- 
waies aloft, nor the earth below, bur according as the nſe of bodies compounded doth require ; 
like as Emppedocles teftifieth in thele veries : 
' The oiſters, murets of the ſea, 
And(hel fiſh every ones 
With maſſie coatxthe tortoiſe che 
With cruſt at hard as ſtone, 
And vaulted back, which arch-wiſe he 
Aloft doth hollow reare, - 
Shew all, that heavy earth they do 
Above their bodtes beaye, 
Not in that place which nature ordained for it inthe firſt conſtitution and framing of the univer- 
fall world, but in that which the compoſition of a new worke requireth : for diſorder and confu. 
fion is bad enough in allthings; bur when ic commeth among men, eſpecially when they are drin- 
king and eating together,it ſhewerh her badneſſe molt of all by inſolency, outrages,and other enor- 
mites tharcannot be numbred ; which to foreſee and remedy is the part of a man induftrious, well 
ſeen in policy, goodorder and harmony, And that is wall faid of you,(aniwered we) but why envy 
you to this company that ſcience of order, proportion, and harmony, and do not co cate it 
unto us ? Surely there is no envy atall ( quoth he } inthe way, incale ye will beleeve me, and be 
ruled by me, in that which I do change and alrerin the order of the fealt, like as you would be di- 
reed by Epaminondas, if he ſhould range a barrell in good order, which before was in diſarray, 
We allagreed, and gave him leave ſorodo: rhen he voiding firſt our of the hall or dining-place all 
the boies and lackies, ca{t his eye upon every one of us in the face, and ſaid, Hearken and give eare, 
how I meaneto range and forr you one with another ; for Iwould advertite you of at betore-hand, 
becauſe Iam of this mind;that the Theban Pammeres,jultly and upon good realonreproved Homer, 
*/ 3eu- ſaying that he had no $kill ac all in * love-marrers, for thar he ranged cogerher in battell thoſe who 
Tix: 3. Were of one and the ſamenation, and mingted fuch as were of the ſame race, linage, and bloud; 
whereas he ſhould have joyned the lover, and the beloved, to theend-thar che whole bactell 
04 e by one ſpirar, and draw intheſame line, as1mked by a lively bond, Semblably,will 
Ido in this feaſt of ours,not coupling ar the table one rich man with another; nor matching a y 
man with a young man ; ne yet ſerting a Magiſtrate or aRuler juſt by another ; no, nor two _— 
rogerher: for ſurely fuch an ordering as this hath no life in it,no vigour and power at all, either to 
breed and: imprint, or to nouriſh -and augment the hear of mucuall benevolence and afteRion of ' 
one to another 3 bur framing and applying ro that which hath need the thing that is fit and proper 
thereto, I would have a ſtudent tofitnexr unto a learned man-3a mild and gentle perſon unto one 
that is hatd to be pleaſed ; ro-an old prating tellow who loves to heare himſelfe war a youth 
who is defirousto heare, I would place a boaſting and glorious bragger with a dry child and Pack 
ng companion ; with ateaſty and cholerick man,one waoisfilencor of few words: if I ſee arichor 
mighty perſonage, and withall, bountifall and free of gift, I willferch ont of one corner or other, 
ſome poore honeſt body to be his next-neighbour, to rhe end thatfrom him (as out ofa full cup ) 
chere might overflow ſome goodnefle inroanother which is void and: empry : bur Iwill be very 
wary and circumſpe&, that I do nor fort two Oratonrs or profeſſed Rhetoricians rogether, nor 
match one Poet with another zfor according to the proverbiall verie: 
X ' A bepper can no ber ger well abide, 
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gb: And chanter one by another i5 envied. 
Hg theſe rwo here Soficles and Afodeſus, confirming in alternative courſe the ſpeeches one 
anorher: pct D:E22 Sf 
blo mk Blow nat the coalesthat ready are to'dye, 
But juſt accord together moſt friendly, 
Iſever alſo afunder buſie and troubleſome perſons, ſuch astake one another by the throar; injurious 
folk PINE cholerick men;incerpoſingalwaies ſome mild and modeſt nature berween,asan emol- 
hrive of their hardnefle, for tearerhey ſhould cruſh and bruiſe one another: contrariwile, 1 bring 
rogerher ſuch as love wreſtling, and other exerciſes of the body, hantersalſo, and choſethar proteſle 
husbandry: for of fimilicudes and reſemblancestwo ſorts there be, the one quarrellousandgiven to 
fight,as thar of cocks; the other loving andamiablezas that of jayes or daws.Alſothoſe that be good 
companions,and can drinke well,I uſe to ſet and match cloſe rogerher ; yea, and amorous folke: 
| Nit only thoſt whofeele hot fancies prick 
| : To boies and of love maſtuline ave fith, 
As Sophotles ſaich, bur ſuch alſoas arepinched withthe love of wives and maidens; for char being 
hear and enchafed with the ſame fire; they will catch andrake hold the ſooner one of another ; like 
as peeces of iron that cleaveant be nnited rogether when they be red hot ; provided alyaies, chat 
their lovedo norſertle in one phace, whether it be:male orfemale, — 
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THE THIRD QUESTION, 
IW hat is the reaſon that the place at the table, named Conſular, is held honowrable ? 


Frer this there aroſe a queſtion asrouthing the places of fitting at atable; tor that ſome are 
reputed honourable 1n one cCountrey,and ſome inanother, Among the Perfians,the middle place 
is accounted belt ; forrherein fitrerh the King : In Greece the beſts held chiefe and principall :and 
che Romans make mott regard of the iaft in the middle paller or table ; and this commonly is called 
che Conlular place 3 whereas contrariwiſe, certaine Greeks that inhabire the'Countrey about Pox« 
rw.and namely thoſe of Heracle-: reckon the hrlt ot theſaid middle pallet, the higheſt place ofho- 
nour: but we made mol doubt of the ſaid place called Conſular : for the fame was in ovr timeal- 
ſocounted honourabie ; buc nog 1 regard thatir waseither the formoR.orrtie midi ; ard befides, 
of the accidental! qualities oblerved therein, ſome were not proper and peculiar roit alone, and 6- 
thers ſeemed to be of no importan-eat all :* howbeir, three reaſons aliedged there were,which ſee- 
med ſomewhat to move and indu.eus abovethe re{t: the firſt was this; Tharthe Conſills havi 
depoled and expelied the Kings ot Kome, and changed all/into a more poplar eltare; | withdrew 
chem'elves from che royal place in the midft roa lower roome, to the end, that by quitting and 
forgoing the place which to them appertained, they might avoid all occafions of making their 
power and authority odious unto chole that converſed with chem.Se:ondly,thar ſeeing the xwo fir” 
tables or pallets being deſtined and appointed for thegveſts invited, the thitd; and namely; their 
place thereof belonged properly to him who made the feaſt; for there firteth 'he moſt cormodi- 
ouſly, in manner of a Coach-man in a Chariot, or Pilot in a ſhip; ro ſeethe while ordet of the 
ſervice : neither is he far from othertables, bur that he may cheare up and welcome all thecom 
ny : for, of the places neare unto him, that underneath is appoirced vſuallyfot his wiſeorceltaiog: 
and that above,ordinarily and by good right, wasallowed for the molt honourable perſonage of all 
chem! that werebidden, tothe end, that hemight4<Gt neare unto the Maſter of the feaſt, © Thirdly, 
this place ſeemed to have this property hy ir ſelfe, that it was thought commodious for ſich as 
were employed and had any aftairesin band, For the Roman Conſal! was nothing like yhe6" 4 
chias ſomeri.ae the Captaine Generall of the Thebans ; who if there had been brought unto him 
any letters, news, or ad: erriſement of importance. inthe midk of ſupper time; orif there fell our 
any ſerious occafions, wovld © ry out aloud, 4hd ſay, Tomorrow morning will we thinke of earneſt 
matters 3 the pacquet of letters he laid ahde, and inſtead thereoftooke a boule of winein hand: 
the Roman Conlull (I ſay ) was not ſuch an one, bur even ac theſe crimes eſpecially he is moſt vigi- 
Jant, and looketh circumipectly about him, for not only according to che.common'proverbe in 
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The night alwares evento 4 Pilot w:ſ: 

breeds wo,for f- are leſt emp! ſb ſhould ariſe, ” 

Bur alſo amid(t all pleaſures,feaſts,and pattimeszit is requiſte in a wie Captaitie,and tnan of goverti- 
ment, that he alwaies ſtand upon his guard, and carry a watchfull eye about him'3 to the end there- 
fore that he might evermore be ready to underſtand all occurtents.to command alo.dire&t; ,or 
ſubſ. ribe if need required: this place was allored unto him of purpoſe ab6yethereſt: 'w 

by reaſon that theſecond table Rood cloſe joyned ro the firlt, the corner \vithit the curning lea- 

veth a ſpace open, or void diſtance, giveth roome and meanes vety handſomely for a Secretary, a 
Notary. a Serjeant, or Apparitor, a Penſioner, or one of the Guard, yea, andro any meſſenger or 
purſevant comming trom the Campe, to approach neare unto rheConſu!l, to declare his meſſage, to 
aske any queſtion, or to commune and confer with him, and that without rroubling any body, or 
being moleſted by any perſon there merar the feat or banquet : fot borh his hand is his own and ar 
command, and allo his voice at liberty, to ſay and do whatſoever he would. | 


THE FOURTH QUESTION, 
What manner of man he ought to be who is choſen M.ſter of the Feaſt? | 


os my ſonin law, and Th-on our familiar friend, being with us at a certaine feaſt, where 
there began [ome miſrule and diſorder, upon large drinking of wine, which notwithſtanding 
was loone appeaſed, tooke occaſion thereby to ſpeake of the Maſtery and Preiidency of ſuch feaſts 
obierved in oldtime, being of this opinion, and ſaying(wirhall come Thar 1 oughtto weate a Chap- 
let of lowers upon my head. and notluffer the ancient cuſtome of creating a King or Governour of. 
the feaſt. whois ro eve order inall things, and to ſeerhere be no miirule, by dituſe ad diſconting- 
arice 10 be vtrerly neglected and aboliſhed ; bur cather that I ought ro brivg that laudable order 
up againe, and put it in pragtile, Of the ſame mind was the whole company, and liked very 
well of the motion ; inſomuch as hey all with a loud voice and one accord, requeſted me to take 
thething upon me: Seeing then (quoth I) that you beall of this mind. I am content to chuſe my 
lelfe Prelidevt, and Malter of this Feaſt: and bere to begin withall, I give commandemenc 
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to all the reſt.that for this preſent they drinke at their own diſcretion, and as it plealeth themſelves; 
as for Craro and Theon, who werethe firſt that ſet this matrer onfoor, 1 will by vertue of my of- 
fice apd place epzoyne them ſummarily and in few words, to declare here before us what manner 
of perſon ought to be choſen for the preſident, and Maſter of ſuch a fealt, and what he mult aime 
at when he'is deed 3 as alſo how he isto carry himſelte towards thoſe who have made choice of 
him ; and this charge I lay upon them two, permitting them to divide it between them, and to 
handler according totheir good diſcretion, Arthe firit,-they made ſome ſemblance of retuſall, 
prayingme to hold themexcuſed : howbeit when they ſaw the whole company crying uponthem 
toro obey the Prefadent 3 Crato began firlt, and (aid, That as the Capraine of the guard or warch 
ought himlelte eſpecially to be a molt diligentand vigilant warder,according to the laying of Plas ; 
even (0 ſhould he who hath the command of gueſts met rogethertor ro make merry, be himiciſe of 
all other a right good tcilow,and a cheeretull companion z and ſuch an one he ſhall bezin ca.e hebe 
neither one that will quickly be cup-ſhotren, and over-ſeen with wine ; noryet utoward and un- 
willing rodrinke liberally, much like as Cyrus wrote ſometime unto the Lacedzmonizns: That as 
inail other points be was more worthy to be a King than his brother ; ſo1n this rejpeR eſpec ally, 
that he would take his wine ingreater meaſure,and beare the {ame betrer than he: torhethat will 
be ſoon drunke growerth inſolent, unſeemly,and outragious in his drunkennefle: and he again, who 
is too too ſober, and abltinent altogether, becommeth unpleaſant and unſociable, meeter indeed to 
be a {choole-maller,and to have the bringing up of bojes, than a Preſident of a tealt to order guetts, 
Pericles, ſo oft as he was choſen Captaine Generall of the Atheniaps, ,no ſooner put on his mandle 
of .eftate,and was ready to ſet forward, bur before any thing elſe, uſed thus ro ſay unto himſelfe, as 
it wereto refreſh his memory by way of admonition : Look abouc thee now Per/c/cs, thou haſt 
the command of free men 3 thou commandelt now the Greeks ; nay, chou art commander of the 
Athenians; even ſo ſhould our Maſter of a feaſt reaſon thus within himſelfe : Thou halt the rule 
now. of friends ; to the end that he neither permit them to do any unieemly or dichonett thing ; 
nor bereave them of their delights and plealures ; for as he ought to befriendly aftetted unto them 
intheir ſerious occaſions, ſo he mult be no enemy ro their [ports and paliimes, bur tramed ipdifie- 
rently;and as it were well cempered forthe one and the other ; and yer by his naturall diſpoſition, he 
ſhould, like good wine, be ſomewhat more enclined upto a kind of hardneſle or auſterity : for by 
this meanes the wine which he drinketh will reduce his-manners and behaviour toa megne or me- 
diocrity, by moiſtningzas it were, and ſoftning it,thar ic may be more gentle and pliable :for as Yens- 
ſaid, That the ſad cheere, heavy and ruſticall ſeverity otherwiſe of C/earchwus,leemed to bemore 
>> ws and pleaſant in barrell and confli, by reaſon of his reſolute confidence; even ſo, he who 
is by nature not bitter nor crabbed,. but only graveand ſevere, by drinking, becommeth more re- 
ile, and not ſo ſraight-laced and by that meanes morelovely and amiable alſo. And thus much 
of his own perſon, ; J 
Moreover, he ought above all things to know by experience every one of thegneits : whataltera- 
ration there is wrovght in them by drinking ? Into what accidents or paſſions they be ready to fall; 
and how they can beare firong wine? For we are notto thinke, but it there be a proper tempera- 
ture and ſeverall mixture with water fic for every iort of wine 3 which Kings caſters and cup-bea- 
rers know well enough.and in chat regard can diſcerne and diſtinguiſh, when they areto uſe more or 
lefſe waterto the delaying of wines ; there 1s more reaſon that there ſhould be a temperature like- 
wiſe of man and 'wine, which our Maſter or Preſident of a fealt ought to know, and when he 
knoweth it,to obſerve ; thar like an expert Muſician, by Rrerching as it were and ſetting up one a 
note higher, in making him ro drinke largely, and letting down another by cauſing him as much to 
ſpare, he may bring and reduce different natures unto an uniforme equality and conſonance, not 
meaſuring the ſame by weight and meaſure, pints or quarts, nor by ſo many cups orglaſſes, bur go- 
ing byacertaine rule of time and age, as alſo by the (irength ot the body, giving to each one that 
whi ismeet and convenient, Now if peradvencure this ſeeme an x peece of worke, name!y, 
to know all rheſeparricularities, yet meet it isat leaſtwiſe that he ſhould be skilfull in generaliry, as 
touching ſeverall complexions and ages : as for example, that old folke are ſooner and more eafily 
made drunke than young perſons ; thole that be ſtirring and in continuall motion, rather than ſuch 
asbeinrepoſe and reſt; ſad,heavy, penſive, and melancholick men, more than thoſe who are jo- 
cund and merry ; laſtly, thoie whoare chaſte, or uſe women modeftly, much more than ſuch as be 
diſfolute or exceſſively given that way, He that is thus far forth acquainted with theſe circumltances, 
may be a meeter and fitter perſon a great deale ro maintainedecency,order,and agreement at a feaſt, 
than he whois ignorant therein, Furthermore, what is he who knowerh nor very well,thatthe ma- 
ſer of a feaſt ought to be well affeRed, and to catry aloving mind unto allthoſe who are invited 
toafeaſt ; ro neither open malice,nor ſecret grudge to any one of them: for otherwiſe, if he 
commanderh ought, it will not be well taken ; it he diſtribute and deale among them. he ſhall 
not be thought equall and indifferent ;laſt of all,ifhe be diſpoſed ro mirth and jollity,he ſhall hardly 
a rebuke and blame, Loe,Theon, what manner of Preſident and Maſter (quoth Cyato) I have 
framed nnto you by words; as if he were wrought our of waxe, and him Ideliver into your hands, 
Then anſwered Theo»: And I receive him from you ſo much the rarher,as one ſhaped and faſhioned 
indeed for a right governour of afeaſt,and a good companion beſides: bur whether I ſhall everuſe 


timor no,or whether in ſo doing I ſhall ſhame my ſelfe, I wot not: howbeir, this I am _— 
ot, 
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of, that if he be ſuchan one as you have deſcribed, he will know how to order and governe a teaft, 
and not iuffer that one while irſeeme a folemn aflembly of a City, another whi.e a ſc. hoole of Rhe- 
torick, now a knot of dice-players or cheaters met together, and anon a icaftold torſooth for dan- 
cers and lingers, or a ſtage for players and comedians : this I ay, for that you ſee ordinarily ſome 
making orations, and pleading at the table, as it were in the Court, orar the barbefore judges ; 
others exerciling themſelves how to ſpeake 1n publike, or elle rehearſing and reading certaine of 
their owncompoſitions ; and others againe taking vpon them like judges of dancers ard ſage-plai- 
ers, who do belt for to win the prize 3 and yer this is nor the workt : tor Alcibiades and Theodormus 
made of Politions teaſt, a very place of divine myſteries, ,xepretenting there the, ſolemn carrying of 
corches and other ceremonies, at the ſhewing of ſome ſacred reliques ; which, I would not have a 
00d Maſter and Preſident of a tealt to beſo careleſle as to abide ; bur to allow place and time for 
iuch ralke, ſuch ſpectacles, fights, plaies, and paſtimes, only, which tend td that end tor which teafts 
be made 3 that isro ſay, to breed and avgment amity between them that arepreſent,by the meanes 
of the delight they take in'eating together ; torchat in truth z fealt is nothing elſe bar a pleaſant re- 
creation at the table,ai\ming atthis marke, co contract triendſhip by the entercourſe of muruall drin- 
king one to the other, 

Bur foraſmuch as in all chipgs variety is very pleaſing, and nature joyerh in nothing more thanin 
diverſity and change ; but contrariwile, a {ſimp'enniformicy alwaies, one and theſame, is hurtful, 
and bringeth rediouinefſe with ir incontinently ; whereas the mixture of diversthivgs applied in 
time andplace wich meaſure, taketh thataway which is offeniive co pleaſure, and hucefull co profir: 
therefore the Maſter of a feaſt muſt devile tor his gueſts, and exhibire unto them ſome mixed ſport 
to paſſe away the time whiles rhey be drinking, 1 have heard many men ſay, ther ro walk by the ſea 
kde, as alſo to faile along the ſhore 1s molt pleaſant ; and even to a man muſt jovne alwaies ſport 
with ſerious affaires, and profit with pleaſure, to the end that thote whoplay may in ſome fort be 
in goodearnelt ; and likewiſe, when they be buke in ſerious matters, find fomerecreation ; like as 
thoſe who are ſea-fick, and ready ever and anon to catt up their fomack, recover their ſpirics and 
are revived, when they ſee how they be neare the land; even ſo aman may profitin mirch-and laugh- 
ter 3 he may likewiſelaugh and be merry inprofit, and make his ſerious affaires pleaſant enough 
for as the ola proverbe goeth : | 

With calthrop thiſtles, and among the pricky reſ{-harrow, 

The violets and ſoft wall-flowers art alwaies wom to grow. .. 
Bur as for all other ſports and plaies, which withour any profic ar all leapimpudently into feaſts, he 
ſhall command his gueſts expreſly to forbeare, let ere they be aware they become ourragious and 
furions. like as thole who have taken the juyce of henbane : they alſo abule their power, and go 
too far in their commandements, (tor io they be called at the wine ) who enjoyne ſturters, Ram- 
merers, and mafflers to ting, or bald-pates to kembe their heads.;or lame creepies ro go upright on 
their feet without halting, Thus upon a time at, a certain merry meeting and feaſt, where Agame- 
for the Academick Philoſopher was, who hada witheredleg, and nothing le't thereof but sKinand 
bon-,all the company (by way of mockery ) inſuired upon him.and made a Law among themſelves, 
that they (honld itand all upon their right leg. and every one drinke his boule of wine, or elle pay a. 
certaine peece of money, as a forieiture : now when ic came to Agameſors turne by right to com- 
mand, he charged them all to drinke inthat ſore and manner asthey ſaw him to drinke: then called 
he for an empty earthen pitcher with a narrow mouth to be brought into theplace 3 intowhich 
when he had thruſt his poore conſumed leg aforeſaid, he dranke up his cup of wine ; and when all 
the reſt had aſlaied, and found they could not doas he did, were ail forced ropay the forfeir. Here- 
in was Agameſor tobe commended : for after his manner the Maſter of a teaft ought to be reven- 
ged in a kind of micth and gentle ſort; alſo to accuſtome himſelfe ro ſuch commandements,asrend 
to pleaſure and profit both, charging each one to do thoſe things which be proper. poſſible, and eafie 
for him, and yer may commend the doer:-as for example, to impoſe upomthem who have good 
voices, and be profeſſed Muſicians,to ſing ; Orators and Rhetoricians.to declaime ; Philoſophers,to 
aſſoile darke queſtions, and cleare ambiguities ; and Poets, ro pronounce ſome of their verſes; for 
every one of thele joyeth and taketh pleaſure to be pur to that 

Wherein he knows he can do well, 

Andother men far doth excell, 

There was ſometime a King of the Aſſyrians,who by voice of heralds,and ſound of rrumper.pro- 
claimed a great prize and reward to himthar could deviſe a new kind ofpleaſure : bur the King and 
Governour of a feaſt ſhould do very well to propoſe an honourable reward unto him that could 
1nvent an honeſt 9ame or paſtime. wherein were no inſolency,ſome delight or _—_ proficable,and 
pro: ute laughter not accompanied with wanton reproofe and ſcornfull reproach, bur ſuch as carrieth 


a grace andpleaſnre with it: for this is ic wherein moſt part of feaſts ſuffer ſhipwrack, namely, 

when they are mi'governed;or not ordered as they ought to be, Bur the part it isof a wiſeand pru- 

deptman. to know how to avoidenmity and anger inthe marker-place, gotten by avarice; inthe 

publike halls of bodily exerciſes, by contention and emulation ; in bearing offices, and ſuing for 

_ by ambition and jvain-glory ; and laſt of all, in feaſts and banquets, by ſuch plazes and pa- 
imes, 


The 
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THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


What is meant by this common proverie: Loveteacheth muſickard poetry, 


He queſtion was moved one day in Soſſizes Senerins houle, after certaine verſes of Sappho were 
"Daher! this ſaying of Exripides ſhould be underſtood: 
Love teacheth muſick,, marke when you will, 
T hough one before thereof had noskill, 

Conſidering that the Poet Philoxenus reporteth, how Cyclops Polyphemu the giant cured his love by 
rheſweet rongued Muſes? Whereupon1t was alledged, that Love is ofgreat power to move a man 
for to be bold, hardy, and adventurous, yea, and miniſireth a readinefle to attempt all novelties, 
according as Plato named it, the enterprizer of all things ; for ic maketh himcalkative and full of 
words, who before was lent ; it cauſerh the baſhfull and modeſt perſon to court it, and put him- 
ſelte forward in all manner of ſervice ; it 1s the meanes that an id;ecareleſſe lubber, and a veglioent, 
becommeth diligent and induſtrious; and that which a man would moſt marvell ar, a miching 
hard-head and mechanicall penni-father, if he tall once co love, dothrelent and waxe ſoft as ironin 
che fire, and ſo proveth more liberall, conrreous, and kind, than ever before: to that this pleaſant 
and merry proverbe} ſeemeth notto be altogether ridiculous and 1mpertinent, namely, that Loves 
purſe is tied and knit vp with a leeke or porret blade, Moreover, it was there ſpoken, That Love 
reſembled drunkennefle, tor that the one as well as the other doth ſer folke in aheat 3; it maketh 
them cheerefull, merry, and jo:und ; and when as men be once come to that, they fall ſoon to ling, 
co rime.and make verles, Andit is ſaid, that the Poet e/£ſchylus compoſed his T ragedies, when 
he had welldrunken,and was heat with wine. I had a Grandfather alſo my ſelie, named Lamprias, 
who'leemed alwaies more learned, witty, and fuller of inventions, yea, and to ſurpaſle himſelfe in 
that kind, when he had taken his cups liberally ; and he was wont tolay, That at ſucha time he 
was like unto incenſe, which being ſer on fire, rendreth the {weer odour that it hach, Moreover, 
they that take exceeding great plealure to ſee their loves, are no leſſe affected with joy whenthey 
do praiſe them, than in lookingupon them : for love, as it is in every thing a great pracler, and full of 
words 3 ſo eſpecially and molt of all, in praiſes: inſomuch, as lovers would willingly perſ[wade 0- 
thers tothar, wherein they are themſelves perſwaded firſt ; namely, that they love nothing bur thar 
which is perfe&tin goodnefſe and beauty ; and others they- would have to be witnefles with them 
of it, This was it that induced the Lydian King (C ardawles, ro draw and traine Giges into his bed- 
chamber, for to ſee the beauty of his wife naked: for why ? ſuch are willing to have the reftimony 
of others. Loe, what thereaion 1s, that if they write the praiſes of that which they love, they em- 
beliſh-and adorne the ſame with verſes, ſongs, and meerer, like as images with gold; to the end 
char the ſaid prailes might be heardmore willingly, and remembred berter by more people: for if 
they beſtow a fighting-cock, an horle or any other thing whatloever, upon thoſe whom they love, 
cheirmind is principally. that this their preſent ſhould be faire and beauritullin it ſelfe ; afterwards, 
thatit be moſt gallantly 2nd in beſtmannerfer our yz bur above all, in cate they be diſpoſed to flatter 
rhem in words or writings, their chieie Care is, that theſame run roundly and pleaſantly, that they 
be alſo glorious and beautified with hne figures, ſuch as is ordinarily the (tile of Poers. Then Sofſi- 
z5 approving well of thele reaſons, ſaid moreover, Thar it were well i? ſong would take in hand 
co F 1. and gather arguments out of that which Theophr2ſtuslefr in writing as touching Muſick : 
For long it is not (quorh he ) f6ince I read over that book ; wherein he deliverech thus much aftera 
divine manner: Thar three principall cauſes or roors there be of Muſick, to wit, paine, or griefe, 
pleaſure, or joy, and the raviſhment of the ſpirit; ot which thr. eevery onedoth bend and turne 
the voicealictle our of the ordinary rune: tor griefes and ſorrows uſually bring with them moanes 
and plaints, which quickly runinto ſong 5 which is the reaſon that we ſee Oratours in the perora- 
tions or concluſions of their ſpeeches. theaRours alſo in tragedies, when they come to make their 
dolefull lamenrations, bring their voices down gently to a kind of melody, and by little and little 
tune them(as it were)therero, Alſo the great and vehement joyes of the mind do lift up all che bo- 


dy of themeſpecially who are anything ſightſome by nature, yea, and provoke the ſameto leap, 


 $kip, andclaptheir hands, obſerving a kind of motion according to number and meaſure, if they 


cannot dance : 

And otherwiſe in farioas ſort, 

Like frantike folke they dodiſport ; 

T hey (hake, they wag, they ſet out throat, 

And ſend out many a fooliſh note, 

According as Pindar;:s ſaith, But incaſe they be ſomewhat more grave and Naiedthan others, when 

they find chemſe]ves moved with ſuch a paſhon of joy. they ler their voice only go ar [iberty, ſpea- 

king alond and finging ſonnets, But above all, the raviſhment of rhe ſpirit, or that divine inſpirati- 

on, which is called Ezthufraſmns, caterh body.mind, voice, and all, far beyond the ordinary habit; 

which is the canſe,that rhefnrious and raging Prieſts of Bacchas,called Bacec! e, uſe rime and meeter; 

thoſe alſo,who by a prophericall ſpirit give anſwers by Oracle,delivertheſame in verſe; and fey per- 

jons ſhall a man ſee (tarke mad,but among their raving ſpeeches,they ſing and lay ſome verſes, cos 
eing 


= 
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being ſo, if you would now diſplay love, and view it well, beingunfolded and laid open abroad, 
hardly ſhall you meet with another paſſion, which hath either ſharper dolours, or Joyes more vio- 
lent or greater extahes and raviſhmenrs of the ſpiit,hing as1t were) 1n a trance; ſorhar a man may 
diſcover in amorous perſons, aſoule much like unto thar Ity which Sophocles deſcriberh : 

Full of ſongs andincenſe ſweet, 

Of ſighs and groanesin every ſtreet, 
No marvell is it therefore, nor a firange thing, if love ( containing and comprehending in it ſelfe al 
thoie primitive caules of mufick, ro wit, dolour, joy, and raviſhment of ſpirit, )be likewiſe in all 0- 
ther things diligent, induſtrious, talkative, andnamely, inclined to making of verſes and chanting 
ſongs as much or rather more than any other paſſion which can enter into the heart of man. 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


Whether King Alexander of Macedony were 4 great drinker, 


Here was ſome ſpeech upon a time,as touching King Alexander the Great, to this effe& : That 

he dranke nor io much, as ſar long ar his mear, and paſſed the time awayin deviſingand talking 
with his friends : but Philinus ſhewed by certaine ſcrowles,papers, and da v bag of the ſaid Kings 
hou!e, that they who heidrhat opinion knew not well what they (aid, tor that chis particular in- 
ance was ordinarily found inthole records, That ſuch aday the King (lepr all day long upon his 
liberall drinking of wine z yea, and otherwhiles ir a__ that he (lept the morrow atter like- 
wiſe; which is the reaſon thathe was not (o forward in venereous matters.nor given much to wo- 
men, though otherwile he was haſty.quick and couragious ; great arguments of an inward heat of 
body: and it isto be ſeen upon record, That his fleſh yeeldedirom ir, aud breathed a paſſing ſweer 
{mell ; inſomnch as his ſhirts and other cloaths were full of anatomaricall ſentand ſavour.as if they 
had been perfumed ; which ſeemeth alſo to be an argument and figne of hear, + For we ſee, that 
thoſe be the hotreſt and drieſt countries which bripg forth Cynamon and Frankincenſe, / accor- 
ding as 7 heophr -ſts ſaith, That a ſweet odour proceedeth of perfect concodtion and digeſtion of 
humonrs ; namely, when by naturall heat all ſuperfluous moiſture is quite chaſed and . And 
by all like:ihood this was the principall cauie,that Call;fthenergrew into dilſgrace,and loſt the Kings 
favour 3 for that he was —— to ſup with him, in regard that he would impoſe upon him to 
drinke ſo much, For it is ;eported, that upon a time the grearboynle or goblet, ſurnamed, Alexan- 
ders boule, having paſled round about the table throughour, untillir cameto Calliſthenes, heretuſed 
it, and put it back; ſaying withall, I will not drinke in Alexander for to have need of Eſculaping, 
And thus much wasſaid then concerning King Ale-xanders much wine-bibbing, | 
. Moreover, King Mithridates, he who warred againſt theRomans, among other games or priſe 
which heexhibited, ordained onefor thoſe who'could drinke beſt and eare moſt ; and by mens fay- 
ing himlſelte performed them both ſo well, that he won the prize inthe one and the other: for he 
could eare and drinke more than any man livingin his time: by occaſion whereof he was common- 
ly furnamed Dionyſus, that is to ſay, Bacchus, Bur as touching the reaſon of this ſurname, we ſay it is 
an opinion raſhly received: for when he was a very intant lying in thecradle, the lightning caught 
the 1iwadling cloaths, and ſertheq on fire, butnever couched or hurt his body, fave only that there 
remained auttle marke of the fire upop hisforehead, which norwithfianding the hairedid cover 
that it was not greatly ſeen,ſo long as he was a child: againe, when he was a mangrown, it chanced 
thar the lightnivg pierced into. the bed-chamber where he lay aſleep ; and for his own perſon it was 
notſomuch-as ':nged therewith 3 bur it blaſted aquiver of arrows thar hung at his bed-tide, went 
through it.and burnt the arrows within ; which (as the ſoothſayers and wiſe men our oftheir lear- 
ning did interpret) fignified, that one day he ſhouldbe puiſſant in archers and hghrarmed men, Bur 
molt men affirme. that he gor his ſurnameot B ucchus, or Dionyſus,in regard of the reſemblance and 
liken. fe of juch accidents of hightning.and blaſting as manyrimes befall. +4 

After theſe word: paſſed. they entred into a ſpeech as touching great dritikers; among whom was 

reckoned alſo one Her aclides, atamous wreſtier,or champion,whom the men of Alexangriain our 
fathers daies pieaſantly called 'ittie Hercules, This good fellow when he'conld nor meet with a 
companion able to ſer foot to his, and drinke with him continually ; uſed ro invite ſome ro breake 
their faſt wich him in a morning 3 othersto beare him companyar dinner ; ſome he would bid to 
ſupper ; and intreat others ia(t of all ro fit with him at his collation or banquer atrer ſupper: now 
when the {r{} were gone,came in the ſecond immediately ; then you ſhould have the third ſucceed 
them in place ; and no ſooner were they departed, burin Reps the fourth crue, without apy inter- 
ryption ; and he himtelte ſare it our Rill and making no intermiſſion, was able. to hold out with all, 
and beare thoſc !oure repaſts and refeRions one after another. Among thoſe who were familiarly ac- 
qvainted with Ny tontothe Emperour 7iberixs, a Phyſician there was, who in drinking would 
challengeand defie all the word : bur obſervedir was by ſome that ſpied and looked neare unto hum, 
Thatrc, prevent dronkenneſſe. heuled ro take alwaies five or fix bitter Almonds before every cup 
that he drunke : and when he was once debarred of them. and notſufferedſo todo,he was notable 


to beare his drinke, nor reſiſt the leaſt headineſle andfirengrh. thereof, And verily ſome there 5 
who 
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who ſay,that theſe Almonds have an aqterhve propeety to bite, tocleanſe and ſcoure the fleſh, in 
{ach fort.as that they will rake away the ſpots and freckles of the viſage 3 by reaſon of which quali- 
ry,when they be taken afore drinke, with their birrernefle they fret the pores of the skin, andleave 
the impreſſion of a certaine biting behind them,by meanes whereof, there enſueth a certaine reyy]- 
fon downward from the head of choſe vapours which flie upthither,and ſo evaporate away throueh 
the ſaid pores, Bur for mine own part, I am ofthis opinion rather,thar their bitterveſle hath a yer- 
rueto dry up and ipend humours: which 1sthe reaſon that of all vapours the bircer is moſt unplea» 
fant 2nd diſagreeableto the ratte: for that indeedas Plaroſaith, conſuming moiſture ( as it dcth)by 
means ofthe drinefle which ir hath,it doth unnaturally bind & draw inthe little veins ofthe tongue, 
which of themſelves be ſott,and ſpungeous: after the ſame manner men uſe to reſtraine ſuch wounds 
or ulcers which be moiſt with medicines,or ſalves compoſed of bitter drugs, according as the Poet 
Hom er teſtifieth 1n theſe verſes: | 
A bitter root he brnisd with hands, 
And laid upon the ſore, 
To take the anguiſh cleane awayy 
That it might ake no more: 
And loe, applied when it was, 
All paines were ſoon allaid, 
The running ulcer dried anon, 
And flux of bloud was ſt aid, 
He ſaid well and truly of that which is in tatte bitter : That it hath a vertue and property to dry, 
And it ſhould ſeem alſo,that the powders which women (irew upon their bodies tor co reprefle di- 
aphorericall and extraordinary ſweets, be by nature bitter and aitringent 3 (o forcible 1s their bitter- 
nefſe to bind and reftraine 3 which being ſo, great reaſon there is, (I 1ay) that bitter Almonds ſhould 
have powerto withſtand the ſtrength of meere wine, conſidering they dry the body within, and 
will nor permit the veines to be full, upon the tention and commorion whereof ( they ſay ) drun- 
kennefle doth proceed: and for evident proofe ofthis,there may be a good argument gathered from 
that which befalleth foxes ; who having eaten bicter Almonds, if they drinke nor preſently upon 
them,dierherewith,by reaſon that all their humours ſuddenly are {penc and conſumed, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION, 
What is the cauſe that old folke take greater delight in pure andſtrong wine than others, 


= aroſe a queſtion about o!dperſons, what the reaſons might be, that they loved better to 
drink wine with water,or at the lealiwiſe delayed bur a little ? Some alledged the habit of their 
bodies, being cold, and hard to be ſer into an heat ; in regard whereof, the ſtrength of wine was 
meetand agreeablero their temperature: a reaſon very common and ready at hand ; but ſurely, 
neither cen for to bethe caule of ſuch an effe&, nor yer fimply true ; for the ſane hapneth to 
their otherſences.as being hard ro be moved and affeted; yea, and nothing eaſie to be ſtirred, for 
to apprehend the qualities thereto belongings unlefle the ſame be paſſin my and vehement; ' 
whereof thertrue cauſe indeed is this: that their temperature being weake,dull, and teeble, loverh to 
be pur inmind by knockipg upon; and this is the cauſe, thart for their taſte they delight in ſuch ſa- 
pours asbe bicing 3 cheir ſmelling likewiſe Ranpeth even ſoro odours thar beftrong, tor affected ir 
1s with morepleaſureinſuch as be not tempered nordelayed : as for the ſenſe of touchingzthey feele 
no great paine of ulcers and ſores ; and if ir happen that they be wounded, their hurt and harmeis 
not ſo great: the ſame befallerh to their hearing, for theireares be in manner deate : and hereupon 
It 1s that Muſicians as they grow in yeares and waxe aged, ſtraine and raiſe their voice in fivging ſo 
much the higher and louder,as if they ſtirred up the organs of hearing by the vehement force of the 
ſound ; for look what is ſteele to the edge and temper of iron for cutting ; the ſame is ſpirit rothe 
body, for ſenſe and feeling : and whenit begins to (lack, faile, and decay, the ſenſe likewiſe and the 
inſtruments thereof become dull,heavy _ earthly, having need of ſome ſuch quick thing toprick 
It in goodearneſt as ſtrong wine is, 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION, 
How it comes to paſſe, that oldfolk, read better afar off than neare at hand. 


AZ thoſe reaſons which we deviſed and alledged upon the ſubje& matter and point in 

hand.it ſeemed thar there might be-oppoſed to the eye-fight ; for that elder perſons,forto read 

thing the berrer,remove the [erters farther from their eyes; and intruth cannor well read neare 

_ : which the Poer £ſchylus ſeemerh covertly ro imply, and ſhew unto us in theſe verſes: 
Know him thou canſft not, if neare he ſtand tothee, 


A good old ſcribe thou maieſt much ſooner be, 


And 
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And Sophocl:s more plainly teſtifieth as much, when he writeth of o'd folke inthis wiſe: 
The woice to them arrives net readily, 
And hardly thorow their eares the way can find, 
. Their eyes do ſee far off confuſedly, 
But neare at haxdgthey all be very blind, 
Ifrhen it beſo, that the ſenſes of aged perſons, and the inliruments ſerving thereto, are not willing- 
ly obeiſanc to their proper objes,unleſle rhe ſame be firopg and vehement; what ſhould the cauſe 
be, that in reading they cannot endure the reverberation of the lighr from letrers, if they be near ? 
but ſercing the book farther off from their eyes, chey do by char tneanesenteeble ( as ir were ) char 
tighic, for chat it 1s ſpread and diſſipate in the aire, like as the ſtrength of wine when it is tempered 
with water ? To this ptobleme ſome anſwered thus ; That rhey remove books and lerrers far from 
theit eye-hght;not tecanſe they would make the faid light more mild or lefle radiant ; bur contra- 
riwiſe, for thatrhey are deſirous to catch gnd gather more ſplendor, and to fill che meape incervall 
(which i: berween the cye and thelerter) with ligheſome and ſhining aire, Others accorded with 
thoſe who hold chat the eyes do ſend our of chem certaineraies ; Tor by reaſon chat as well from 
the one eye asthe other a pyramidall beame dorh iflue, the point whereof is the light of the eye, 
and the baſis doth comprehend rhe obje& rhat is ſeen 3 orobable Itis, that both thele pyramides go 
forward apart one fromthe other a good ſpace and diſtance, but after they be a great way off,” and 
cometo encounter one another, and be confounded rogerher, they make bur oneentire hghr: and 
this is the reaſon.rhat albeit the eyes are twaihe, yer every thing that weſee r7 wry one, nd'not 
two for that (in truth the meeting and ſhining togerher of rhoſe rwo pyramides: in.common; do 
make of two (tights but one, This being preſuppoled and ſer down, old men approaching nearero 
letrers, compreherd the ſame more eebly, in regard that the pyramidall beames of rhzireyes are 
not yer joyned and met together, bur each of them reach ro the obzeR; aparr z bur If rhey be far* 
ther off, (o that the ſaid pyramides may be intermingled,they ſee more perfectly ; mach like rothem, 
who with both hands canclaſpe and hold that, wh ch they are not ableto do wirk one alone, - 
Then my brother Lamprias oppoſed himſelfe againſt all this; and as one who had nor read the 
book of Hieronymus. but even upon the pregnancy and quicknefle of his wit ſeemedto render ano- 
ther reaſon 3 namely, That we ſee by the meanes of Certaine images ariling fromthe objetts ot' vifi- 
ble things, which atthe firſt be'big, andfor thar cauſe trouble the fight of old folk, when rhey te- 
gard them neare and hard by, being indeed bt hard and ſlow of, motion : bat when the ſaid ima- 
ves be advanced and ipread tarther into the aire, and have gaitiedſome good diltanceythe grofſe and 
terreſtrial parts of them breake and fall down 3 but the more fubriie portions reach as tar as to the 
eyes .ivithout any paine or offence unto them, ind do infinuate'and eccommodarethemlelves equal- 
ly and {moothly into their concaviries: ſo thar the eyes being lefſe troubled, apprehendand receive 
them better. Andevenſo itis with the odours of flowers, which are very ſweet co ſmell nntoa 
ood way off ; whereas if a man come over-neare uinto them. they yee'd nothing (0 kind andplea- 
ant a ſent : the reaſon is, becauſerthat together with the {avour there goeth from rhe lower much 
earthiy matter, groſle, and thick, which comnprres and marrerh the fragrant ſweernefle of the o- 
dovr. itir be imelled ro very neare ; bur incaſe thelame be a pretty way off, thar tecreſtriall evapo- 
ration is di\perſed round abour, and fo fallerh away, bur rhe pure and hor part thereof, concinnerh 
behind. wy pierceth forward fill, by reaſon of the ſubrilry thar ir hath, unrill ir be preſented unto 
the noſtrils, Bur we receiving and admitting the principle of P/a's, afficme and hold, Thar there 
paſſerh from theeyes an illuminate ſpirit. which interminglerh it ſelfe with rheclearenefle and!ighr 
that is about the bodies of viſible objets ; by which meanes there ariſeth an unired compoſition 
from chem twaine, according inevery point one with another, bur concorporate they be by mea- 
ſure and proportion 3 for neither the one nor the other ought to periſh, a; be ſurmounted by.his 
feilow bur of twaine contempered together in juſt proportion, there. is wa one puiflance and 
meane faculry berween, Seeing then, that rhe thing which paſſerh chorow rhe eye-fighr of choſe 
perſons who be far Reptin yeares,be it ſome fluxion, :1ghrſome (pirir, or bright beame, (call it what 
you will ) is int'\:em weake and feeble, there cannot be a mixture and compolition of it with the 
ſhining aire ab: 02d,but rather anextinRion and ſuffocation, unleſſe they remove he lecters a pretty 
way off trom their eyes. and by that means temper and reſolve the exceeding brightneſle of the lighr, 
ſo as the {ame hir nor upon their ſight, ſolong as it is too radiant and reſplendant,bur meaſured aud 
proporrioned tothe ſeebleneſſe of theireyes, This alſo is the caule of that which befallerh co thoſe 
Icing creatures which ſee beſt in the darke, and feed themſelves by night ; for their eye-fight being 
natural'y weake is offuſ-ate and darkened by the great lighr of the day ; for that ſuch weak raies 
procecding irom ſo render a ſource or fountaine. willnot well ſort and agree with ſo ſtrong and for- 
Cible light ; bur their eyes doſendforth beames ſnfficient and proportionable, to be mingled with a 
lighr moredim and dvskiſh: like asthe light of a ſtar inchenight ſeaſon appeareth beſt: and thus 
Ing incorporate with it it, it is cooperative to the performance of ſenſe. 
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"9s | THE NINTH QUESTION. 


Wh. is thecanſe that cloaths be better waſhed in freſh water than that of the ſea ? 


Heon the Grammarian, upon a time when we were teafted by Merrie Florus, demanded of 
Themiſtocles the Philolophetz how it came to paſle that Chry/ipps having made mentianinma- 
ny places of (trange politiops and paradoxes, which ſeemedrto go againſt all reaſon; asfor exam- 
ple: Thar ſalr fiſh, or powdred fleſh, if it be watered or waſhed in ſea-water, becommeth more 
{weert: alſo fleeces of woollare leſle pliable, it they be plucked forcibly, than if they be gently hand- 
led, tooſed and d:aiwn in ſunder. Item, that they who have faſted long, chew their meat, andeate 
more ſlowly at the fic{t,than afterrhey haveeaten a little ; rendcerh no reaſon of the one northe 
other: Unto whom 7hemiſtocles anſwered, That Chryfippme propoſed them by the way only, and as 
it were for example ſake to advertiſe and admoniſh us; tor that we are ready to beleeve,even with- 
out all reaſon, any thing that carrierh with it ſomeſmall hkelthood and probability, and comceari- 
wile to diſcredit that which at the rt ight ſeemerh unlikely: Bur what reaſon I pray you (quoth 
he) my good friend have you to ſearch and enquire into theſe matters? For if you be lo contem- 
lacive and inquiſitive in finding out the cauſes of naturall things, you need not to go fat from that 
which belongerh to your profettion : bur reli me why Homer bringeth in Naxſicaa, waſhing her 
cloaths inthe river,and not in the ſea which was ſo neare unto her; notwithſtanding that alc ſea wa- 
cer being hotter, more traniparant and abiterſive thanfreſh water of the river, ſeemerh by all appea- 
rance better forto waſh withall.? As couching this proble ( quoth Theox ) long fincehath Ariſtale 
reſolved it.referring all to the rerreltricy of the tea; for that in ſea water there is mingled much earth- 
ly ſubRance., which cauſcth ir to be ſo ſalt, by reaſon whereof it beareth them up better whoſwim 
therein; alſo ir carrieth a greater and heavier burden thanfreſh water, the which yeeldeth and gi- 
veth way,as it is mote ſubcile, lighter, and feebler,as being more £mple and pure: in which it 
ierceth ſooner,and by this penerrative faculty 4t ſcoureth and cleanſeth away all Raines and (pots 
erer than ſea-water :andrhinke you not that this reaſon of Ar:ſtetle carrieth great apparence of 
eruth ? Yes verily, (quoth I) there is apparence and probabi.ity indeed thereof, bur no truth at all; 
for this I (ee _ that the manner 1s to incraflate freſh water with aſhes or cravell Rones; or 
if there benone to be had, even with very duſt, as if the rovghneſle of erreftriall ſubFance were 
more meer and apt to cleanſe all ilrhinefle, which ſimple and cleare water cannor do {o well, by 
reaſon of the thin ſubrilrty thereof, and becauſeir is very weake: and therefore it is not well and 
truly ſaid, that the thickneſle of the ſea-water hindereth his effe&t, But the rine cauſe is, for thatir 
is penetrant and piercing 3 for this acrimony doth unbind and open the ſmall pores, and fo draweth 
forth the ordure outwardly; whereas contrariwile, that which is grofle and thick is never good 
and meet forto waſh withall,but rather it maketh ſpots and (taines : now is the ſea fatty and oyle- 
lous, which may be a principall cauſe why it is not good to waſh withall: and, that fea-water is 
un&tious, Ariſtotle himlelfe beareth wirneſle ; tor evenſalt ic ſelfe hath acerraine fartineſſe andun- 
Auoſity init ; by reaſon whereof it cauſerh thoſe |:mps ro burne moreclearely wherein itis pur : 
ea, and ſea-water if it be ſprinkled or dropped upon the flame, will likewiſe be of alight fireard 
urn withall; neither is there any water that burneth ſo much as that of the ſea ; and in this regard 
I amof opinion;that it is of all other water hotteſt: howbeir there may be another reaſon yeelded: 
for conſidering that the end and con(ummation of waſhing,is todry;thoſe things wehold moſt neat 
and cleane which are drieſt ; and therefore the moiſture thar doth waſh muſt go away together 
with the ordure ; like as the root of Ellebore is ſent out of the body with the melancholike hu- 
movur : as for the humidity which 1s ſweet andfreſh by reaſon of the lightneſſe thereof, the ſun draw- 
eth it up very quickly; whereas the (alrnefle of the ſea-waterſicketh faſt to the ſmall pores, and by 
reaſon of the aſperity thereof is hard ro bedried, Then Theor: This that you ſay (quoth he) is no- 
thing bur very falſe ; for Ar:fotle in the ſame book affirmeth, that thoſe who waſh inthe ſea are 
ſooner dry than they thar waſh in freſh water,it rheyſtand inthe ſun, He ſaith ſoindeed (quorh I) 
bur I thovghtthatyou would ſooner beleeve Homer, who holdeth the contrary. For yſſes after he 
had ſuffered ſhipwrack met with Lady Nanſjcaa: 
All terrible and fearefullto be ſeen 
For tl at in ſea all plunged he had been, 
Yea,and himſelfe ſaid unto her women and waiting maidens : 
Retire aſide and ſtand you far from me, 
Faire damoſels, untill ſuch time you ſee, 
T hat I have waſht from off my ſhoulders twaine 
The filth of ſea.that now my kin doth ſtaine, 
And when he had thus ſaid,he went down into the river, 
And there anon he ſcowr'd cleane away 
The ſalt ſea-fome, pon his head that lay, 
In which place, the Poer hath marvellous well obſerved and expreſled that which ordinarily hap- 
neth in ſnch a caſe: for that when they who come fotth of theſeaſ{tand drying them in the ſun ; his 
heat doth preſently diffipare the moſt ſubtile and lighteſt ſubſtance of the humidity, and then, that 
which 1s moſt fon!le and filrhy.remained behind,flicketh to.is baked and felred ro the skin,in manner 
of a ſalt cruſt,uncill it be waſhed off with freſh and portable water, | THE 


T be--Firſt booke. 
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THE TENTH QUESTION. 


W hat is the cauſe that at Artrens rhey never judged nor pronounced the daunce of the tribe 
Aeantis to be thelaſt? 1 


T the ſolemn feaſt which Serapion made far the victory of the daunce, which thetribe or 
linage Aeantss obteined, by his leading and conduct : to which teatt we were bidden, as 
oeing of that tribe ; tor that the people had endued us with the priviiedge and rigtje of 
bourgeole iD the ſame ; much ralkrhere was occahoned by the great emuiation andfirite 
which had been tor the honour of chat preſent daunce : and indeed foilowedit was with much 
geal and hear of atteRion, by reaſon that king Philspappss himicite in yen, wasamotkt honoura- 
ble and magnificent prelident hereofyhaying detraied the charges belonging tothe daunces ofieyery 
tribe; who being preient allo with us, invitedgueltsto this tiately fupper (as he Was a prince nd leis 
courreous and fnil of tumanicy, than udioys ard deſirous of knowiedge)had hioth the proptitg 
and alio hearing of many antiquities, Now there was propounded and purzo.difcourie,fuch amar- 
rex as this,by arcs che Grammatian,namely:rhat Neamhe; the Cyzic ene wrot in his tabuious oar- 
rations of this city, that the tribe Aeanrs had by eſpeciall honour, rhis eipeciallptivitedge above 
the ret. that their daunce was never adjudged ro che laſtplace, That writer (quock'r king 
is nor lufficient to authorize a hiſtory; bur tuppoling raat this were true, let us make it paar." 
- * mattet ot onr diſconrle at chis preſenc, and Wearch the caule thereof, But admit (quoth-ourfiend 
* Milo) chat this were a falſe rale, What then ? (quoth king Phulopappss ) there wete no great mar- 
ter in ic, it the like betail unto us. for love of learning, as ſometime did corthe'wiſe ptijoſopher 
Democriius 3 who feeding one day ( as it ſhouldſezm ) upon a. cucumber, whenhe pecceivedthe 
jul \& and liquor thereof to be very tweer, and to taſt of bony ; demanded of his maid-ſervanewho 
attended 1pon him, where (he bought 1t : who named a certein garden: whereupon he roſe from 
the board and would necds haveher to bring him thither, and ro ſhew him the very place where 
itgrew : bur the wen h wondring ather mattet;” and asking him the reaton what he meant tobe 
gone in ſn.h hatt: Why (quoth he)I muſt needs find our the cauſe ofthis extraordinary ſweetneſs, 
and jinde it 1 (hail, when I have well viewed conſidered the place : hereart the maiden ſmi- 
ling : fit you till good Sir(quoth ſhe and ler this thing truuble your head no farther; for the truth 
is this: 1 chanced before ] was: aware, toput this cucunmber into a veſlell that had hooy in ir. 
Then Democritus ſeeming to be offended a diſpleaſed with her : Thou avgertt me co Ghie heart 
with thy prictle-prattle, 1 will (1 reli thee) go forward in this my intended purpoſe, and ſearch in- 
to the cauſe hereof, as if this ſweerneſs were naturall and came of the cucumber it ſelfe 3 and even 
ſo we will not pretend this readineſs and facility of Nea-thes in delivering ſome marregs ifitge- 
dible, as an evalion or excuſe, ro avoid this preſent diſputation: for if none other good vt W cog 
of onr diſcourſe, yer 1 am ſure it will ſerve well ro whet and exerciſe our witsthe while. 

all the company at once with one accord, fell to praiſe the ſaid criby Acants, relating and colle&- 
ing what comendable a: ſoever and glorious feats of armes had been performed by that rribe, 
And here they f1iled nor co rehearſe the famous bartel of Afararhon,which is aState belonging'to 
the rtibe Ae.mtis, | They torgat nor to alledge likewiſe, how , Harmod:us and Ariftociton were 
Kantides, born in Aphidne, a town of that tribe, A'io Glaucias the oratour afficmed, that rhe 
| tight wingor point of that barrel of Marathon.was aſſigned to them of that cribe, proving the fame 
by 'the Elegics or verſes which the poet Aeſchylus had' compoſed in thepraile of their good ſervice, 
having him ſele in perſon fought vaitantly in the {aid conflit, Moreover, he ſhewed that Call 
machas the high marſhall of che field, being one of that linage, both bare bimſelfe right bravely 
thatday, and was-one of the principall anchors (after captain Militiades ) of rhat forſghr field , 
gave his; voice with him, and perſwaded to ſtrike this battel, Unto this allegation of Glaxcias, T 
my ſelfe added moreover, and ſaid: That the decree or commiſſon, by vertne wherof Militiades 
led ſorth the Arhenian army with'banner diſplaied, into the field, was concluded at what time 
as the rribe Aeantis was preſident of the councell at Athens; as allo thatthe ſame tribe in the 
barrel of Platea cartied away the praiſe and prize for their brave ſervice abovethe teſt : and 

on it is, that this cribe of Aeantis folemnizerh every year aſtarely ſacrifice, for that viRtory, as be- 
ing 'comm inded and appointed fo to do by the oracle of Apo/ls, upon the mount Citheron, and 
and the (ame pertormed by nympths or maidens * Sphagirides:for the celebration of whichſolemni- 
ty, the city furniſherh chem wirh beaſts and other things need full for the ſame ſacrifice. Bur 
yet you ſee (quorh 1) thar all che reſt of the tribes may as well alledge for themſelves many valianc 
atts by them ar hieved ; and namely. L--»tis ; from which my ſelfe am deſcended, whichin glori- 
ous renown, giveth place to none whatſoever, Conſider therefore my maſters, wherher-ir be noc 
very like and more probable. thatrhis was artribured unto ir,forto appeaſe and comfort that wor- 
thy perſon who gave the name unto this tribe ; I meane Ajax the ſon of Telamen, who had not 


* Sacrifi- 
cers, 


the patien eto endure the overrhrow in judgement, and loſs of Achilles armour, bur was ſpfar * 


inflamed wich envy, emulation, and wrath, that he ſpared nothing. nor cared for the ruine of all : ro 
the end therefore that he mightnot fall into another fic of = þ and be implacable, thoughc good ir 
Was to eale him of the thing which mighe of all chings ofend and vexe 11m mott,in thar digtzwour 
and diforace to wic : That the eribe which b2 1c2rh his nam? ſhould nzyer bs thruſt down inco the 
lowelt and laſt place, Z 3 THE 


The Pre- 
face. 
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The Summary, or ſeverall Chapters thereof, 


 {i2aL "a 
I \ * oper be thoſe things which Xenophon ſaith, that men are Letter contented tobe ached of "ar 
V | the table, yea, and to be ſcoſfed at fort han otherwiſe no ? | 
2' What is the reaſon that we have better ſtomacks to cur meat, and eat more in Autumne,than in any 
..: other. ſeaſon of the year ® ' | 
;3* Whether the hen was before the egge, or the egge before the hent 
.#. Whether wreſtling was of all the ſacred exerciſer and games of prize, moſt axcient ? 
s #hy: Homer among all the combars of prize, putteth evermore in the firſt place, the fight at buf- 
_ fets 3 next tort, wreſtling ; and laſt of all, running the race? | wu 
6 What is the cauſe that the pine, ſapine or pitch tree, and other like, yeelding roſfine, cannat be graffed 
by: way of inoculation or the ſcutifian ? | ; 
7 Of the ſtay-ſbip fiſh Remora, | ll 
8 Haw it commeth to paſs, that the horſes of Lycoſpades are ſaid tobe more couragious and better 
1: opirited than any others ? | + LON 
9 :How is it, that the ſheepe worried by wolves, yeeld fleſh more tender, but wooll more ſubjelt tabreed 
lice than others ? Son 
10 Whether our "anceſtours did better in old time, to eat every m an his own part divided by himſelfe 
| the board, or themen now living, who feed in common, of viands ſet before them all together? . 
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THE FIRST QUESTION. 


Wha be the things whereef XNenophon ſaith : That men [rue better tobe aihed and to be ſeoffed at 
for, when they ſit at the board, than otherwiſe no? 


at 


F thoſe things ( O Sofſizs Senccrs ) which are provided to furniſh. and ſer out fealtsand 
banquets, iome are to beranged as altogerher neceflary z namely, bread; wine, viands, 
meats, both fleſh and fiſh, benches, Rtools,tormes, and tables ; others be bur aceceſlaries 
and may be ipared, deviſed only for pleaſure, and notupon any urgent neceſſity ; as plaies, 
ſhewes, and paſtimes brought in, either to be heard or ſeen ; tome pleaianc buffon or merry jeſter 
ro-makefoik laugh, ſuch an one as Philip in Kallass his houſe, which diſports menare delighted in 
otkerwhiles, if they be preſented, and itthey be not, they are notgreatly miſſed, nor much cared 
for, neither 1s the fea(t thought defe&tivefor want thereof, The ſame may be ſaid of table-ralk; for 
one kind there 1s which modeſt and civill men do embrace apd enterteine, in regard of their pro» 
pet uie fitting and agreeable for meals and meat indeed;another ſort they admir,and allow, as con- 
reining ſome gentle ſpeculation, and the ſame beſeemeth rather the time imployed in heating 
mukick, of flute, hautboies, lute and viall, And of both theſe, our firſt hook conteined certain 
miſcellane examples one with the other z as namely, of the firlt ſort were theſe queſtions: whether 
it begood and commendable, to treat and dilpure of philoſophical! marcersat the rable orno? 
Alſo, whether it,be berter,that themaſter ofthe fealt himſelfe place his gueſts, atthe board,or per- 
mitrthem to fit at their own diſcretion ? Of the ſecond kind be theſe ; whereupon aroſerhis com- 
mon ſaying: Thar love teacheth- muſick or poerty 3 as alſo the queſtion concerning the tribe 


* Aeames and ſuch like, For mine own part, I would call the former Sympotica, as properly belong- 


ing to ateaſt ; the other by the generall name Sympo/iaca, as beſeeming rather a banquet after the 
feaſt is done: howbeir ſer down they are by me pell-mell, and nor diſtinaly, bur according 
asevery one of them came into my mind and remembrance : neithermuſt the readers marvell if I 
colle& and gathercettaine ſpeeches for co dedicate unto you, which have been hapiy held hereto- 
fore by others, or by our own ſelfe: for albeir our leatning is nor alwayes a calling tro remembrance, 
yer oftentimes it fal;eth onr,that to remember & to learne.concurre and meetrogether in one ſub- 
jeR matter, Moreover, having digeſted in every booke ten queſtions,the firſt of rhis ſecond is one, - 
that Xenophon a diſciple of Socrates. hath in ſome ſort propoſed unto us. when he writeth: That Go- 
bryas being upon atimeat lupper with Cyrxc, as he praiſed many other faſhions of the Perſians,lo he 
commended them eſpecia.ly in this: That they demanded one of another ſuch queſtions, wherewith 
they Rood bercer pleated than if they had not been asked art all% and between whiles, let flie ſuch 
pleaſanr ſcoffs and jefts-as that the parties ſo ſc offed ar, liked thereof better, than otherwiſe ifthey 
had been ler alone, For it it be fo, that other men. even with their praiſes many times offend us, 


why ſhouid we nor greatly admire che ſeemly grace and witty conceit of thole; whoſe ſcoffs and 


jeſts 
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jets yeeld pleaſure and contentment to thole who ſeem to be mocked therewith? This is the reaſon 
why Soparer having one day invited us to a feaſt at Patre, moved this talke and aid: Gladly would 
1 know what kind of queſtions andinterrogatories, they were ? of that nature,8 what the manner 
of them was ? For no ſmall partir is ( quoth he ) of our entercourie and naturall communication 
one with another, to have the dexterity & skill, both co- know and alto ro obſerve the decency and 
congruity in ſuch pleaſant demands and facere jefts, Nay, (quoth 1 again) a great matter itis ; bur 
mark, if Xe-ophon himſelfe was well in the Sympokum or banquet of Socrates, as inthoſe ofthe 
Perſians, giveth norus TO underſtand what was the order thereof: and it you think 200d that we 
enter into this diſcourſe, and that I ſhould adde ſomie-whart of mine own, Firtt and formoſt this* 
is mipe opinion: That men are well enough pleaſed ro be asked thoſe queſtions, to which t 
are able calily to anſwer, and namely, of ſuch things as they have belt skill and experien:e of : for if 
one ſhould demand of them, matters that they kuow nor, either they be offended and grievedif + 
they can [ay nothinguncothem( like as thole who are called upon to pay debts which hey are not 
able ro diicharge $or it they bring our crols, impertinent. and untoward reaſons, they aremuch 
troubled, dilmaied, and perplexed : whereas 1t their anfivers be nor only ready and eafie, buc 
alſo witty and exquilite, ſo much che more pleaſant and agreeable it is rothe an{werers : now thoſe 
Icounc witty and exquiſite, which carry ſomewliat wich them,\that the common-multicnde 
knoweth nor, or which few men have heard of; ſuch as be the points of alftrology or logicke, eſpe- 
cially ut they be well ieen therein, and have as it were the habit of them: for every man is well 
pleaſed and appaied, not on!y in praQtifing and (pending his time, as Exripides fairh : 
Whereby he may quit himſo well, 
That even himſe'fe he may excell ; 
bur alſo in reaſoning and diſcourfing of that wherein he hath bett skill and knowledge, For merr 
take great contentment when they be. asked queltions of that which they have an inight in, and 
knowing ſo much by themielves as they do, loth they \e to havetheir cunning hidden, and to be 
thought of others ignorant therein ; therefore thole who have been great travellers, and ſailedin' 
many voiages, cannot be better pleaſed than when others enquire ofthem as rouching farre coun= 
rries) irange ſeas, the manners, faſhions, and cultomes of barbarons nations 3 and you bri 
them to bed (as they ſay) when you put them to diſcourle ot ſuch ome 3 as being moſt willing to 
deſcribe and draw upon a table the coaſts phaces,ſtraights,and guifes by which, and through which 
they have paſſed, reputing itto be no {mall fruic of all their travels, and an eaſement of the pains 
which they have endured: in one word, looke whatloever weot our ſelves are wont, withour the 
demand and intreaty of others to recount and relate wi-lingly ; the ſame are we defirous that men 
ſhould ask us queſtions of, and howſoever we ſeem to do pleaſure tothe company, yer indeed we 
have much adoe to hold, and with great paine forbeare co utter the ſame, This is a very malad 
incident to ſailers and ſeamen aboreall other. As for thoſe that be of a more modelt and civill 
nature. they are deſirous to be askedthoſe things, which they are willing enough ro ucrer, bur that 
they be abathed, and in reverent regard of them that be prelenr, paſs over in filence thoſe exploits 
which they have pertormed happily and with great honour : and therefore good o:d Neſtor in 
Homer did very wiſely, who knowing well the ambitions-humour and defire of glory which was in 
Wyſes, ipake unto him : 
Ulyſſes, flower of noble cnwalry, 
Renowned knight, and all the Greeks glory, 
To tell us now, [ pray ( good fir ) begin, 
How ye both twain d'd thoſe great horſes win, 
For unwilling men are to hear thoſe who praiſe thernſelves or recount their own worthy a&s, if 
there beno one 6r other ofthe company that is urgent with them ſo rodo,or unleſs they be in man- 
ner forced unto it; and therefore they are glad, when they be asked concerning the ambaſſages 
wherein they have been imployed ; of their acts during thetime of their government of State, 
eſpecially, it they have performed ſome great and honourable ſervice therein: and withall perceive 
that it is not forenvy nor malice,that ſuch demands bemade: for otherwiſe, ſach as be enviousos 
maliciou-, weepe at thoſe reports, and be ready to pur them by, nor willing to give place unto 
any narrations, nor tominifler occahon or matrer of talke, that may turne to the honour and com- 
mendation of him that delivereth the ſame, Moreover, this is another meanes to gratifie thoſe 
who are to anſwer ; namely, ro move queſtion of ſuch things as they wort well enough,that cheir 
enemies and ill-willers are loth to hear, And verily, #lyſſes ſaid ro Alcinons in this wile: 
A mind you have, to hear metell 
my wofull miſery 3 
That I might ſtill igh, grone and waile 
for my hard deſtiny, 
Evenſo Ocdipu in Sophocles anſweredthus to the company of the Chorus : 
A woe it is (my friend) to raiſe and wake 
4 A pref that long hath ſlept andreſt doth 
Bur contrariwiſe, Emripides wrote after this ſort: 
How ſweet is it to one for to remember 
The pain now paſt, which ſometime he did ſuffer | 
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True it is,but not to thoſe who Kill wander,and(beingroffed in troubleſome ſeas) do yer meet with 
new misfortunes and calamities, But to return again toour former purpoſe: we ought to beyare 
how we dem & illnewes: for men are grieved at the heart,to make report either how they have been 
calt and condemned in any ſuite, or that they have buried their children, as alſo, how infortunate 
they have been intheir trzfique either by ſea or land:contrariwiſe,chey are all well pleaſed to rehearſe 
yr. repeat oiten times(if they be asked the queliion)how they have had good audience giventhem 
from the publike place of making orations, and obreined whatſoever they there. demanded ; how 
they have been ſaluted and honovrably entreared by ſome king and potentate;and how, when other 
pPaſlenpgers and travellers with them, have been plunged into dangers of rempelt or theeves, the 
onely eſcaped the perill: and for that in the bare relation, they ſeem (as it were) to enjoy the thi 
itſe!fe,rhey cannot be ſatisfied ;with the diſcourſe and remembrance thereof. Alſo men rejoyce -nJ 
rake delight, when they be asked as touching their friends, who are fortunate apd do proſper in the 
world,or ot their own children that profit well in learning and good lirerature, or have ſped well 
inpleading cauſes, or otherwiſe are of credit in the court and with princes : Semblably, chey be 
very well content and pleaſed, co be moved for to relate, and ſo are more willing to make reporr 
of the lofles or ſhametull diſgraces ot their enemies and ill-willers, whomeirher they hare over- 
thrown at the bar and cauſed ro be condemned, or who otherwiſe are fallen-into any diiaftrous 
calamity 3 for of themſelves, loath they are, unleſs they be required thereto, ro recount fach 
things, leſt they might be reputed malicious , and glad to hear of other mens harmes, A hunter 
loveth very welh to have ſpeech and queſtion moved unto him as touching hounds ; ſo doth a 
champion, and one that delighteth in bodily exerciſes, to be trained to talke of gymnaſticall 
paſtimes and feats of aQtivityzlike as anamorous lover, of ſnch perſons as be fair and beautifull, a 
devout and religious man dilcourſerh ordinarily of dreams and viſions thar he ſeeth,and whitgood 
ſucceſs he hath Had in his affaires, by obſerving rhe dire&ion of oracles,, the preſages of augutie and 
ofles, by doing ſacrifice, and generally, by thegrace and eſpeciall favonr of the gods : and fuchhe 
well pleaſed for to be asked queſtions as concerning theſe matters, As for 6ld tolke, you ſhall 46 
chem a high pleaſure, if-you put them to it, for ro make any diſcourſe whatſoevet ; for alchongh the 
narration concern them nothing at all,norbe ro any purpoſe;yet if one ask them queſtions, he tick- 
leth them in the right veine, and icratcherhthem (as they ſay )where it ircherh, This appearech by 
theſe verſes out of Homer. | | 
O Neſtor, ſoune of Neleus, 
tell me in veritie, 
How Agamemnon elder ſonne 
of Arreus , did die ? 
Where was his younger brother then, 
fir Menelaus hight ? 
Lives he or no, in Achza, 
at Argos city bright ? 
Here you ſee Telemachwus asketh him many queſtions at once, giving him occaſion and matter of 
much ſpeech, not as ſome do, who reſtreining old folke to aniwer to the point onely which is ne- 
ceſlary, and driving them witkin a narrow compals, bereave them of that which is their 
greateſt pleaſure, In ſum, rhey that would rather pleaſe and delight, than diſpleaſe and trouble, 
propoſe [uch queſtions, the anlwers whereunto, draw with them, not the blame and reproofe, bur 
che praiſe and commendation ; not the hatred and ſpight, but the amityand good will of the 
hearers. And thus much may ſerve for interrogatories and demands, 

As touching ſcoffs and merry jeſts, he that knoweth not how to uſe and handle them with dex- 
terity, good diſcretion and kill, according to time and place convenient, I would adviſe him al- 
rogether to forbear them, For like ac if men be in a ſlippery or tickliſh ground, they that touch 
them never ſo little in running by, are able to overturne and lay them along ; even ſo at the table, 
when we are drinking, in danger we be upon every ſmall occahon in the world offered (by a 
word not well placed, or untowardly delivered ) to fall into choler ; yea, and many times, more 
moved we are with a ſcoff or plealant gibe, than with a reproachfull ravune and meer ſlander ; for 
rhat ordinarily it is ſeen,that a reproachful! word proceedeth from a violent fit & ſudden paſſion of 
anger, even againſt his will that giveth it;but werake more tothe heart,a mock or ſcorntull flour, 
asco:mming from a prepenſed malice,anda voluntary mind fer upon miſchief,withour any neceſſity 
at all enforcing thereto;anJto be vriet,we are in generall more offended with thoſe thac can give 
adry frump in good fadnels, than ſuch as caſt forth words at random, Andthis we hold for cerrain, 
that every one of ſuch frumps biceth fore, and ſeemerh to be an arrificiall kind of reproach deviſed 
and thought upon a purpoſe before-hand : as for example, if one call another ſal iſh-monger, by 
that word hegives him open. y a plain reproach ; bur if he ſay, we remember well, that you are 
wont to wipe or ſnufte your nole upon your ſleeve, he mocks him covertly, and calls him as much 
by crafr, Thelike frump ic was, that Cicero uſed to one Oftavime, who ſuppoſedto bg an Aﬀrican 
born: for when he ſeemed to excuſe himſelfe that he heard not whar C:cero ſpake : and that isa great 
wonder (quoth Cicero again) conſidering that you have a hoke bored chrongh your ear, And Me- 
lanthius being flonted and made a mocking tock by a comedy-maker: You have (quoth he ) 
given me a reward that I neyer deſerved, and paid me that which you'owed me not : _ —=- 
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therefore and mocks as theſe, do prick worle, and much like to arrowes with barded heads,ſticke 
lonzer by them who are thus flouted ; and tor their witrneis more delight thole who are preſenc, 
than for any other pleaiure elſe, ſcem co Wn credit unto him that uleth chem, For toſpeak atruth 
a icoff or mo. kis nothing elſe bur a covert and diflimuied reproach for {ome faulr, according to 
Treophraſtus:lo as he that tanderh by and hearerh igzcan make conliruction thereof, and gueis how 
to adde more unto it, as knowing and believing all the re{t behindto berrue, For no doubt he 
chat laugherh heartily asif he were tickled, when he hearech the anſwer of 7 keocritasto one, who 
being named tor a common iripper of men our of their garments,asthey went late in theftreers, aſ- 
ked him if he went forth to ſupper ? Yes mary do I (quoth he ) bucI mean to lie there all night: tuch 
an one (1'ay) ſecmerh to conhirme the opinion of the toreſaid crime, for which the party was ſuſ- 
ected ; inſomuch as he chat mocketh and ſcofferh impertinently and wichour grace, poflefleth the 
{tanders by and hearers with malice, as it they inluited over the party mocked. and were abbetters 
themlelves, as being glad that he is thus derided or reproached, Bur inthat noble city Lacedemon, 
among their good c1{c1plines 1n times palt there taught, men learned alſoto zeſt at others without 
biting, and not tocount themieives nipped, when themſelves were jelied with: and if peradventure 
2 man ſhewed himſelfe diſcontented with ſome broad jeſt, and could not beare ir well, the other 
party preſently gave over and was quiet, How then can ic chuſe bur be anhard matter, to finde 
thar kinde of ſcoff or taunt which may content andpleaſe the party mocked ? confidering that it is 
a point of no imall ar, nor meane experience and dexterity to be abiefor to difſcerne and judge, 
what it is thatin the feat of mockery which is not oftenfive, Howbeit to open alittle the means 
thereto: Firlt and tormolt it ſeemeth, that as theſe jeſts rouch and ing them molt who know them- 
ſelves to beguilry of thole vices tor which they be mocked: ſo the ſame frumps if they note men 
for ſuch faults of which they be moſt cleer, mult needs iniome ſort be pleaſant and acceprable unto 
them upon whom they be diſcharged, Thus Xenophon jelting pleaſantly with that toule and ilfavou - 
red feliow above ali others, all hairy, and as rough as a bear ; ſaid : He was the minion and love of 
Sam baxlas, You may call to mind alio Vxintxs a good friend of ours, who when he lay tick in bed, 
complained that his hands werecold: But you brought chem warme enough not long hnce (quorh 
Anfidius Mod-/tus. )when you returned out of the province: which Quippe being banded upon 
bim. an honett and upright Prator, miniftred occafionof mirrth, contentment, and lavghter 3 the 
fame if it had light upon a proconſull that had ufed extortion or oppreſſion, would havebeenz 
girding and nipping reproach, This 1s the reaſon that when Socyates.challenged Critobulus the fai- 
reſt young man then living to compare their beauries,jefted merrily with him, bur (corned and deri- 
ded him not, And A4/::6/.:des himſelie was pleaiantly diſpoſed with Socrates, when he ſaid:that jeas 
lous he was of faire 4gatho-,, And even kings & great princes verily otherwhues joy & rake pleaſure 
when they be ſpoken of, as it they were poore or privateperſons 3 like as one of theſe pleaſants or 
paratiti: all jeiters. when king Philip ſeemed to gird and ſcoff at him, returned upon him againe 
this word : What br, know you not who Iam, do not I keepe and mainteine you? For in re- 
proaching perlons with ſuch vices and detects as are not in them, they do after an oblique manner 
give them to underſtand, and domake known the vertves and perfe&ions which they have, Bur 
here we mult take heed and be ſure in any wiſe, that ſuch good parcs they be endued withall in- 
deed, and withour all doubt ; otherwiſe that which is ipoken to the contrary, buzzeth intheir 
heads, & breedeth a doubttull ſuſpicion in themſelves:for he that ſaith unto a rich and great monied 
man, that he will be his broker, and help himto ſome uſurers of whom he may take up mony ar 
intere!t ; or unto a ſober perſon, who drinketh nothing bur water, thathe is a drunkard, or hatch 
taken his own too liberally ; or he that callerh a liberall man, well known to ſpend magnificently, 
and ready to pleature all men,a baſe mechanicall Kymbix, and a pinching peny-father.; or he who 
threatneth a tamous advocate or councellor at the barre, who hath a great name for law and elo- 
quence in all courrs of plea, and beſides for pollicy and government is in high authority, that be 
will bring him to a non-1uir. or overthrow him judicially, he (I fay) minittrech marter of good 
ſpirit and laughter unto the party whome he {eemeth ſo to challenge or menace, After this manner 
king Cyrus became very loving and gracious , by his ſingular currefie, in that he would ſeem to 
provoke his familiars torto pertorme rhofe feats, wherein he knew himſelfe inferior trothem :and 
when 7ſmenias the tamous muſician plaied one day upon his flute, 'during the time of ſacrifice,bur 
ſo, as tor all his mufick chere »ppeared no good prognolticks and fignes, 1n the bealt facrificed,reſti- 
tying that the gods were propice and well picaſed ; another mercenary minſtrell, raking che inſtru- 
ments in his hand. kept a foo'iſh and ridiculous rooting full untowardly;and when all the company 
there in place reproved him forit: Toſound an inftrument(quoth he)to the contentment of che 
gods, is an hea1enly gift: whereat /ſm-niac laughed a good. and-made this anſwer: You take the 
matrer amits / quoth he) and: leancontrary, for whiles 1 plaied, the gods tooke fo __ pleaſurein 
my mutfick. thar rhey intended it onely. and had no while to accept of the ſacrifice 3 ue when thou 
began't romeddle with che pipes. they received it immediately. and made haft robe ridde and de- 
Uvered of thy abſurd piping, Moreover-they who cail ſuch things as be ſimply good. by odi ousand 
opprobrions names .. and that in mirth. if they do the ſame with agood grace 3 pleaſe more than 
thoſe who dire&ly praiſe rhe ſame; like »$ they do nipand bitemore ſkrewdiy,whogive 
under faire and lovely rermes, as for example: ſuch as called wicked perſons, Ariftides, or baſe 
cowards, Achilles : aftes the manner of Oedpns © Sophocles, when he laid; Creon 
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Creon who had been alwayes kind 
And even firſt-her faithfull friend, 
Anorher kirde there ſeemes to be of ironicall praiſe, oppohte unto the tormer 3 vamely, when ſem- 
blant is made of b;ame and reproof : which manner of praiſe, Socrates ojten uled ; as tor example 
whenhe «ailed the induſtrious means that Amntiſthenes practiſed rorecon.ile men and make them 
friends, as a.ſo to gaine good will and favour, broakage, bauds-craft, entiſement and allyremen: 
as 2iſo. for that the Piloſgpher ,Cyates, had a good grace with him whereloever he went, and be- 
cavſe he was alwayes welcome, honourably received, and kindlyenterrained into what houle ſo- 
ever he came,he was commonly named T hyrepanettes,as one would ſay;The door opener Further. 
more. thatmockery is pleating, which goeth 1n manner ofa complaint, and yer Carrieth wirh ic a 
kinde of gratitude and reapkefullneſs, Thus Diogenes ſpeaking of his matter & teacher Antiſthenes, 
Who clad me in a cloake thred-bare, 
And made me ragged cloaths towear 3 
Who forced me to beg my food), 
And houſeleſſe for to walke abroad, ; 
For nothing ſo good a grace it would have had, in caſe he hadulcd theſe words : He who made 
me wiſe. contented, and happy. Alſo a certaine Laconian, who making a ſhew, that he blamed the 
warden of the publicke touphes and halles of exerciſe, for giving him wood ſodry, that itwouid 
not ſo much as ſmoak, ſaid thus ot him : Here 1s one, by whoſe meanes we cannot be ſuftered to 
ſhed a tear, Semblably, if a man ſhonld call him who kept a bountitul] rable, and featied him every 
day, a tyrant and takerof men perforce, ſaying withall, that he would not ſutfer him toeathis 
meales at home, nor to ſee ſo much as once his own table 1n ſo many yeers ipace: like as if one 
ſhould complaine of the king, for making him, of a poor man,rich and wealthy, in rhele tearms : 
That he had laid wait tor him to do him a ſhrewd turne.in taking from him his repoſe and leaure, 
and bereaving him of his ſleepe and naturall reſt: or as 1f ſome man having gathered plenty ofgo00d 
wine, turning againe upon the gods Caberr; in Aeſchilu., ſhould caule them, for that they had 
cauſed him to have ſcant of vineger in his houſe, asthey themſelves in bourd and mitth had mena. 
cedto do, For theſe kindes of covert,ſecret and difſimuled prailes, nter father, carrying with them a 
oreater grace and moreeffeQuall by farre, in ſuch ſort,asthey who in this wiſe per.eive themſelves 
to be commended, are nothing offended thereat, nor take it in ill part, oF 
| Over and beſides , it behoveth him who would give a frump orſcoff with a grace and dexterity, 
to know alſo the difference of a defe& and impertection,ſrom (tudies and recreations wheretomen 
are given : as namely, to diſtinguiſh between avarice or a contentious humour, and the love of 
mulicke or of hunting : for as men cannot abide to be twic by thole, ſo they are very well conten- 
red robe icoffed at for theſe ; as Demonſthenes the Mitylenzan plaied in this kinde pleaſancly upona 
rime : for when he went to viſit a familiar friend of his, who loved mulicke paſſing well, and was 
much additted ro play vponthe harp ; after that he had knocked at thedoor, andthe other hearing 
that it was he willed him to come in: Bur firlt (quoth he) I would have you tie up your harp, But 
the parafitical! buffon of king Ly//machus.contrariwile rejoyned in this ſort as rudely and uncivilly; 
tor when the king had thrown a counterfeit ſcorpion made of wood, upon his coat. whereat he firſt 
ſtarred and was afraid ; but when he perceived once thatthe king was merrily diſpoſed, and did but 
make ſport, came upon him againe: And I will fright you,Grking,aſwell (quoth he; Jcome on and 
cive me a talenr from you, The like regard ovgit to be had, andthe 1ame difference made, as 
rouching the dete&s or imperfe&ions of the body, at leaftwiſe in many ofthem: for if men be 
jeſted ar, for that they be long-noſed and hawked, or otherwiſe have ſhort {nour-noles, they will 
bur laugh therear. Thus one otthe minions of Caſſander, was nothing offended with Theophraſtus, 
when he ſaid: I wonder at your eyes, that they fall not a Gnging , and makegood muficke,con- 
fidering your no'e 1sſet and hidden within them : meaning, that he had anole fo flat and ſunk in- 
rohis head, And Cyr: ſeeing one with a long noſe and hawked withail, willed him to marry a 
wife with a flat and ſhort noſe: For when _— he) you would match well, and make a good 
medley between you, Burt incaſe we jeſt and make game at thoſe whoſe noſtrils Rink, or who 
bave aftrong and unſavory breath they rake it not well at.our hands bur are ditpleaſed,On the other 
fide, if they be played upon tor their bald- pates, they canabide it weil enough, and purir up; bur 
ſay a man mock them for having but oneeye or being blinde, they will not endure ir, Indeed king 
Antironus would jelt pleaſantly with himlelte for the lots of one eye; as namely, when chere was 
preſented unto him a ſupplicacion written in great capitall letters : Why(quoth he) a man maylſee 
this, if he were arke blinde, and had neveran eye inhis head: bur Theocritus of Chiochis priſoner, 
heput to death, for that, when one to comfort him;came and ſaid: Thar ifrhe kings eyes once had 
a Gohr of him,he would be pardoned, and fave his life : Why then (quoth he) God] have mercy up- 
onme 3 for impothble it is for me ro eſcape death: which he ſid, becauſe king Antigonus had bur 
oneeye, *Leothe Bizantine, when Paſg-des objected unto him his bleered eyes, ſaying: Mineeyes 
be ſore with looking vpon yours : Goe to (quoth he) you twit and reproach me, for a bodily infir- 
miry that I have, and never look your ſelfe upon a ſonne of your own who carrieth the vengeance 
of God upon his ſhoplders : now this Paſgades had a lonne, who was crumpr-ſhonldred and bunch- 
backed, Likewiſe Archipps, who in his timebarea great (way in Athens. as being one ofthe ora- 
tors who led the people, and ruled che Stare, was veryangry with Melanmbins, who alluding w- = 
unch- 
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bunch-backe,and ſcofing thereat, uſed theſe terms: That he did not Rand mantully upright in th @ Grect, | 
deferce ofthe city,bur * ttouped and bendedforward,as if he had ſuffered ir likewi = 5. aoh=dray my 


and finck downward, And yet ſome there be, who can carry thee broad jetts patiently, and with 
ood moderation 3 as one of the minions of king Axztgonus, who having craved atalent infree 
oft, and (ecipg chat he was denied ir, required at the kings hands,thathe would allow hima ſtrong 
guard ro accompany him : for teare (quoth he) that I be forelaid by the way, and rifled by him, 
who enjoyned me to carry a talent of filverat my back, See, how men arediverſly affegtedin 
theſe externall things, by reaſon of che inequalitie of their maimes, ſome after one ſorr, 
and ſome atter another, Epaninowdas fitting at a feaſt with his companions and colleagues 
in goverment , dranke wine as ſhatpe as vineger, and when they asked him why he did ſo, 
and whether ic made tor bis healch ? Iknow not that (quorh he) bur well I wor this, that good 
it is to put me in minde of my home diet, And therefore in caſting our jeſts and pleaſant raunts, 
regard would behad of mens natures and diſpohtions, for that ſome have broader backs to beare 
ſcoffs thanothers: and endeavour we mult foro converſe with men both in bourd and earneſt, 
that wee offend no perion, bur be acceptable unco all, | | 
Astor love, ooofien very divers}1t 1s, and pafling variable, as in all other things, ſo in jeſts and 
gibs eſpecially : tor that ſome will take offence and be ſoone angry, others will be merry and laugh 
it our.if they be rouched in that point ; and therefore above ali things the opportunity of the time 
would be well obſerved:tor iikeas whena fire is newly kindled and but weake at the firtt.the winde 
will put it quite out, bur when 1c hath gotten (trengrh & bucneth forth, ic maincainerh, feederh, and 
augmenteth theflame:even ſo :ove,when 1t is a breeding,and whiles it lierh ſecret,and ſhewerh nor 
it elfe, quickly takerh di\plealure and offence againlt rhoſe that diicover it 3 but when it is once 
broken forth, and is made apparent and knownto all, then nouriſhed ir is,and raketh delight to be 
blown(as it were)and enflained and more with ſcoffs and merry jefis : and that which p'eaferh 
lavers belt is this, whenthey be jetted with, inthe preſence ofthoſe whom they love, and namely 
inlove matters, otherwile not 3 and 1t the caſe (tand fo, that they be wondertully enamonred upon 
their own wedded wives, or young ladds by the way of honelt and vertuous love, then they joy . 
exceeding]y,they glory and take 2 pride, in being ſcofted ar tor the love of them, Herenpon Arceſ- 
laus being upon a time in his chool; when one of cheſe profeſſed lovers and amorous perſons, 
chanced in communication, to give him theſe words: Methinks that you have faid toucheth none 
of this company z replied thus and aid: No more then you are touched and moved ; and withall, 
ſhewed him a faire & well favoured yourh in the prime of his years fitting by him, Furthermore, 
good regard and conſideration would be had, who they be thar are preſent and in place, for other- 
whiles,men arediſpoſed to take a laughter at merry words which they hear among friends and fa- 
miliars,who would not take it well, bur be offended rherear,if tie ſame were delivered before wife, 
father, or ſchool-maſter, unleſs it were {ome thing that agreed very well withtheir humour :as for 
example, ifone ſhould mock a companion ofhis before a Philoſopher, for going bare-footed, or 
fitring up at his book all night long, ſtudying and writting : or inthe preſence ot his father for be- 
ivg thrifty, and ſpending )itcle 3 or inthe hearing of bis own wite, that he cannot skill of courting 
aud loving other dames, bur is alcogether devored and {crviceavle unto her alone: thus Tigrazes 
\. In Yenophon, was mocked byCyrus. in theſe tearms, What and if your wite, ſhould hear ſay thar you 
made a page of your (elfe,and carried your bedding and other Ruffe upon your own neck ? ſhe ſhall 
not( quoth he ) hear it, but be aneye wirttneſs thereof, andſee irinher preſence, Furthermore, 
whenthey who give our ſuch merry raunts as theſe, be partakers therein, and inſome ſort doin- 
ciude themſelves withall;leſſe-blame worthy thy are,and nothing ſo much to be reproved;as forex- 
ample:when a poor man glauncerh again poverty,or a new upſtart and gentleman of the firſt head, 
againlt mean parentage, or anamorousperſonpirdeth at the wantonneſs of another lover ; for ic 
may. ſeem thereby, that there was nomeaning and intentto offend or offer wrong, but that all was 
merrily ſpoken, leeingrhey participate in the like defe&s, for otherwiſe it might nip very much, 
20rooneer tothe quick, Thus One of the affranchiled or freed men of the emperour, grown 
upon a ſudden to be exceeding rich,bare himſeife very proud,and dildainful: co divers Philoſophers, 
who (atat the table and {upped rogether with him, inſulcing very inſo'encly over chem, and in 
the end comming out with thisfooliſh queſtion;How itcameto pals that the broth orportage made 
of beanes,whether they were black or white,looked green alike ? Aridices one of the Philoſophers 
theze in place, asked him preſently again, what the reaſon was, that rhe wales or marks of ri 
and laſhes, were all red indiffterencly, whether the whippes were made of white or black leather 
thongs ? at which reply, the other was ſo daſhed, and diſquieted, that he aroſe fromghe table ina 
pe.ting chafe and would not tarry, But Amphias of Tarſs( ſuppoſed to beno beter than a gardi- 
ners ſonne) having by way of ſcorn ſcoffed at one of the familiar friends of the lord deputie there, 
for his mean birth, raking himſelfe immediacly wich che manner : bur why lay Iſo? for wee (quoth 
) are come of no better ſeeds ; made the partyand all che company to laugh hearrily, Semblably, 
there was a min{trell, or profeſſed muſician, who kindly and with a grace. repreſſed the preſump- 
nous curiofitie and unskilfullneſs of king Philip, who forgat him(elte io much.chat he wonld needs 
read a |e&vre as it werevnto miniftrell, how he ſhonld finger and frike; finding fault with him 
In- certaine accords of mufick : Ah, God forbid, (quorth he ) my good liege lord that ir ſhould 


lo-hard with your grace, as tobe more skilfull in this artthan my ſelte ; for thus whiles he ſeemed 
ro 
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to mock himſelfe, he told the king of his faule without, offence: and this ſeemerh to be a device 
that comicall poets otherwhilespraRtite, to allay the bicrergall of theirquibs and raunts, namely, 
rok off at. themſelves, as Ar:ſt-phanes uſed ro make ſport with his own bald pate: and Crarings 
noted himſclfe, that he loved wine io well, in that comedie which he entituled Pytie, that isro 
jay, abottle or flaggon of wine: but above all, this regard and conſideration would be had, har all 
ſuch ſcoffs and merry jeſts, come from a 'man ex rempore,and readily, either by way of anſwer to a 
preſent demand, or occaſioned upon ſome other ſudden ſcoff, and in no wiſe to ſeem far ferch'd, as 
'a thing premedirate and iudied on before: forlike as men beare and endure with more patience, 
theiarger and debates among themſelves,arifing now & then at the table, whiles they be in the mid(+ 
of their cups 3 but it another —_— ſhould come in place,and offer abuſe ro any of the gueſts, and 
ſo tcouble the company, he ſhould be reputed an enemie, and for very hatred they would thru 
him out of doors by head and ſhoulders ; even ſo, we can finde in, our hearts, cahly to pardon a 
ſcoff.a frump or broad jelt ; if it proceed from ſome martrer; at the preſent delivery, or ſeem to come 
natvrally, uoſorced and withour all art 3 bur incaſe it be nor occahioned preſently,nor reſpeRive to 
the purpoſe. bur drawn (as one would ſay)violently by the haire of che head from elſewhere;then 
it reſcmbleth ſome ambuſh fore-laied afar off, for tro wrong and do injurie to one perſon or other ; 
like to that,jeſt of Timagenes, Which he diſcharged upon the husband of a woman, who was wont 
ordinarily to calt up .her gorge, inthis manner: 
With mafick bad you do begin, 
, | Thus” vomiting to bring her in, 
*:w Asalſo the demand propoſed unto the philoſopher Athenodorus, [wherein thelove of parentsto 
He w#7ey their children, be * muſicall, For ſurely, ſuch unſeaſonable curs and raunts as theſe, not accom- 
4g4yor » modate totime ard place, nor fitted ro thepreſent. occaſion , do bewray a malicious minde, and a 
we we deliberate purpoſe, to offer wrong and abuſe: and therefore ſuch perſons as delichr in theſe biting 
with 7 girds. many timesfor a word; which is the lighteſt thing in the world, as Plato ſaith, havepai 
S* Uudoey a moſt heavy and grievous price ; whereas contrariwiſe, they that know toplace their words in 
:04yoy due time, in meetplace, and aptly to the purpoſe, do verifie the reftimony of the ſame Plato, who 
tha 6544+ ſajrh: That it is an aſſured figne of a mans good bringing up, and the point of liberall nurture and 
fence  inſtruRtion, to know how to zeſt with a decent grace, and withour the offence of any perſon, 


ſign 
terthe later, THE SECOND QUESTION. 
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- =» wh BR Why men be more hungry, and eat better in Autumn, than in any other quarter of the year ? 
eth ir grace 

wiht it, which 

1 can. not fo 


aptly expre6 YN the borough Eleuſene, afrer the ceremonies of ſacred myſteries were performed, when as 
in Ragjet: the ſolemnity ( celebrated with ſo frequent concourſe of people,) was at the higheſt, we were 
$0 ey 9 fealted by Glanſias the orator in his houſe ; where when. others had made an end of (upper, 


_  Xenocles his brother, began aiter his manner , to cavill and ſcoff at my brother Lamprias, 
gharis roſay, twitting him with his large feeding, and indeed hitting in his teeth and reproaching him with 
natural. i: DE VOraCity ofthe Bacotians, who are taken to be good trencher-men: wherevpon, I( inthe 
be, you muſt defence of my brother, and to be revenged of Xenocles) tooke occafion our of the doce 
— trine of Epiczrus, ad ſaid unto him: What ( good fir) all men do not define and deter- 
love, which mine the utmoſt point and perfetion of pleaſure, to be indolence or the privation of paine, 
js nexther®” as your good maſter Epicarus doth: and beſides, my brother ' Lawprias, who honourerh and 
harmonical, eſteemerh more the walking galleries of the Peripateticks, andrhe ſchool of the Stoicks, called 
For tis 7,)ceum, than hedoth the oarden of Epicurys,muſt of necefſif9 and in efte&t,beare witneſfle to Ari- 
wasnoted for ftotle, who affirmerh:That there is no man, bur he eaterh more in Aurumne,than in any other ſeaſon 
pnongey 1 ofthe year: and a reaſon he giveth thereof, although it be now our of my head. So much the 
daughter, better (quoth Glaxcias ) for we our ſelves will fee if we can finde ir out after ſupper is done. 
Now when the tables were taken away, G/aycias and Xenocles both, imputed the cauſethereof 
to the ſundry fruirs of that ſeaſon, and that after a divers ſort, For one ſaid, that new fruits 
do make the belly ſoluble, and ſo byevacuation of the bedy, engender always freſh appetites 
chem to meat. The other, to wit, Xenocles,affirmed,that theſe fruits(for the moſi part)carry with 
them a cerraine piercing and mordicant quality, yer pleaſant withall, whereby they provoke 
quicken the ftomack to appetite , more; than {any . viands or ſauces whatſoever ; inſfomuch 
as thoſe who be ſickly, and have loſt their Romacks, recover the ſame many rimes, by eating 
ſome of thoſe fruits new gathered, But Lamprias alledged,that our familiar and naturall heat, 
by which we are nouriſhed in Summer time, is diſperſed, and becommeth more feeble and 
reſolved : but contrariwile, u; on the entrance of Autumne, it gathereth to it ſelfe w_ 
againe,and is fortified by che means of the cold ambient aire,which knicreth , conftreinerh, 
cloſerh up the pores of the body, Then I ( becauſe it ſhould not be thought that 1 would be one 
to participate 1n this conference without conributivg ſomewhat of mine own, when my courſe 
came 
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ame to ſpeak)declared, thas, in Summer tame, by reaſon of the exceſſive heat of the weather, + 
a pipe to ee in no of the tame hear; and dronght; take in more moiſture and liquid nd 
nouriſhment + Now cherctore nature(quock 1) by reaſon'ot the'change ofthe aire and the ſealon, | 
ſeeking (as her mapner '1) for the contrary, cauferh ns ro be'more hungry in Autumne, than at : 
other times,and tar che temperathfe of the-body, xendererh junto'ie as much drie food, ab it had . 
rake] moilinre ip ſummertames and yeramancatinor well ſayghatthe cauicofthis efeA depen- 
deth. nothing at all. of the viands:which-weear,) confiſting much of new and freſh fruirs.not, only 
thick gruels andpottage,buralio of pulſe, whear-bread;and fleſh,reared the ſame year, which bein g 
more iavory:than rhote of the years palt, do byconſequence provoke thoſe thar uſero feed upop 
them, for to cat bater,; 3 0 20911 2142 e644 CUIL 12 30 ; 20G | | 
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is4ong rune I abſterhed:from cating eggs byreafonof a certeine dream 
& | ing dearous to ———— ve, which is made in at he; 40H 
a v11op which hack evidently appeareduinto me many times inmy let And thereupo 
when I was one dayata fealt which'Sfins Sen:cio made unto us, the company comteied 
an opinion orfulpicion. of ae, that chere were entred into'my'head, the fantahes and periti- 
tions of Orpheus and: Prthagorary-and that Iabhorred to ear in evoe, ay ws 4; Fw are pr 
heart and-the braine of 4 hving creatore, forthat I believed it'to be rhepridiple and fountain of 
generation: inforuch as A/exavaty the Epicureany by way of # jeſt, and to move laughrer, alledg- 
edrhele vertes>/ 5 agt 2995222 25f200 S's 2 05 ane ein © 
47%  [-c0uk8''all nd; to maks of *""brant, our mitat, ooo OOO DS auducs 
bs: 1 UAvif tho beatlt of ptyenits we did eats oe OT — 3) 
As who would ſay, that the Epituzeans by this wotd zed{us, that isto ſay, beans;meant znigina- 
tically and coverrty;'epys; becauſerehatthe' breeding of fo » or conception, in Greeke, iscalled 
zinois, as it there were no! diffetencs' at all, "but they thought ic all one to eat E228 and the living 
cteatures which lay Them, /Now'itI had pwn} dream unto chem), for m: defence, asthe very 
cauſe of mine abſtinence, cenes, nine atfwerwonld have ſeemed more abſurd and ridiculons,than 
the dreame itfelfe , eſpecially/1torhis Epictteant"and therefore1 food v6 greatly upon exculing 
of my ſelfe unto the laid Alexavdiry; playing upon rhe ſo merrlſs but ſuffered bini ro feed and main- 
reine: that opinionconceived of tag? T6r (urely,apleaſant manhe was, honeſt, civitl, and well lear- 
ned; Howbeir, he cooke occalioe ,tofet on foot thatdodbtiullqueltion of the eggeand 
the bud, - which had bufiedrand'anmnzed the heads ſo much ofgreat naturallifts, and ſearchers into 
the cauſes of natnrail works; 'and 'mately ro know, whether of the twain was before ; Whereat 
Sy{laour tamiliar friend fard: That with this little queſtion of the hen and the egpe, as with a [mall 
lever, : (crew or ſuch like; engine/ we ſhaked the'great frame and weight) Ebricke of the ge- 
neration-of che whole world, and therfore willed him to furceafe and proceed no farthet,to ſpeak 
thereof, Bur when Alexander laughed ar it,and madeno more re: koning of it, than of a ridiculous 
. queſtion of no imporrance.not conſequence at all depending thereof; my ſonneinlaw Firma began 
mths wiſe : I mutt here borrow (quoth he) the indivifible elements of, Epicrws, and make x 
thoſe mores or aromy of his ; for it'ir betrue which' he ſuppoſeth and laieth for a_ground: That 
{mall principles ſhou!d afford beginning to great bodies ; it ſoundeth by all likelthood rogr at 
reaſon, that the egge was before the hen : for as far forth as by our ſenſes we are able to judee, ic 
16 more imple, whereas the hen is a body mixt and compounded ; and to ſpeake it generality, rhe 
principle or element isever firſt? the ſeed is a principle, and the evge ful of ſeed, and leſs than 
che chick or living creature that is hatched of itt for like as the progels and prcoceding unto vertue 
is ofa middle nature, between the firlt difpolition and the final habir and perſeQion thereof; 
even ſo it ſhould ſeem, rhar the egge is a cerraine progrels and advancement forward of nature, 
tending to make a living creature of the ſeed ditpoied thereto: moreover, as in a beaſt or ſuch 2 
living creature it is commonly ſaid and received, that the arteries and veines be formed firſt ; ſem- 
| blably, good reiſon there is to hold that the egge was before the bird, as the continent before the 
thing conreined withins for ſo it is with very arts. which make the firſt draught of their works 
groſly withour forme and faſhion ; bur afterwards give diſtin figure and ſhape to everypartther- 
of, according to that which Polycletus the famous imager was wont to ſay: Thar their worke- 
manſhip in poerry wasthen moſt difficult and hard, when rhe clay and the finger naile met toge- 
=_ : thats to ſay, when the woajke was at the point to be —_— RES Randerh 
well to good rea{on, that te matter yeeiding and obeying bur ſlowly unto natureart eHexinning ing, 
: : maſſes, 


ibich 1 had; be- 


6c hf 


when ſhe moveth and frameth by litre and little produceth at the firſt, rude lumps 

nor 2s yet bronght into ſhape and faſhion, ſuch as eggs be; bur as the ſame grow to receive the im- 

preſhon of ſOme forme there is afterwards wronghr our and tramed a living creature within: for 

Itke as there is ingendered firſt a ernb,which in timegrowing hard by reaſon of drineſs,cleaveth and 

openeth in the end, and purterh forrh another litcle winged flie , which we call Nympha, betore it 

152 perteR bee; afrer the ſam2 minnec, the eggehere is the firſt ſubliſtenr matter o nag 
or 


— 
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for neceſſary it is, that in every change and trapſmycation, that muſtprecede and have a beginni 
firlt which 1s to be altered & turned into another: ſee you not how cankers & caterpillers are bred 
intrees.and wormes in wood either by the putreta&tion,or concoction of humidity?and will any 
- man deny that the ſaid moiſture-went before;and rhar'by orderof nature;that which ingendererh 
is more ancient than that which is ingendered?for as Plato ſaith:The marrer wn all things char breed, 
ſerreth in ſtead af mother or nurſe;and that is to be. counted the matter,whereof thething is com- 
poſed and confiterh which is bred, And now for that which remaineth(quoth he,and therewith he 
laughed J 1 will Gong unto thoſe that be $kilfull and of underftanding, one holy and ſacred ſentence, 
raken out of chedeepe ſecrets of Orpheus, which not only 1importeth thus much, thatthe egge was 
before the hen, but allo attribureth and adjudgeth unto its the right of elderſhipand prionty of all 
things inthe world : as for the relt, let them remain unſpoken of 1 in filence (as Herodetys ſaith) for 
that they be exceeding divine apd myRticall; this only 1 will ſpeak by the way : That the world 
conteining as it doth,!o many ſorts and ſundry kinds of living creatures, there isnot in manner one 
I dare well ſay, exempt from being ingendered of an egge, tor the egge bringerh forth birds and 
foules thar flic 3 fiſhes an inhmite number that ſwim ; land creatures, as lizards ; ſuch as live both 
onland and water, as crokodiles 3.thoſethat be-trwotoored, asthe bird ; ſuch as arefootleſs.,as the 
ſerpent 3 and laſt ot all, them which have many feet, as the unwinged locuſt, -Novwithour great 
reaſon therefore is it conſecrated. to. the ſacred ceremoniesand myſteries of Bacchws, as repreſenting 

that nature which producerth and comprehendeth init lelle all things, | 
"When Firmas had diſcourſed inthis wile, Sexecio oppoſed himſelte and ſaid : That the laſt fmi- 
lirude and .compariſon which he, brought, was-that, which fir{tand principally made againſt him: 
For you niark not O Firmus ( quoth he )/how ere you were-awaxe, you opened the world like a 
ate, as the proverb ſaith, even upon your ſelfe ; for that rhe world was betoreall other things, as 
inz moſt perfeR, and reaſon would, that whatſoever is perſe&, ſhould precede the unperte&; rhe 
entire and ſound go before that which is wanting and defective ; and the'whole before the part, 
for that there can be no parcell,bur the whole thereof went betore :for no man uleth to ſpeak thus: 
The ſeeds -man, ox the eggs hen ; but contrariwile we ſay: The mans ſeed, and the hensegge, as if 
ve ſeedand egee did ſucceed and-follow them, raking their. own generation inthem 


both generative ſeed ; 
firſt, and afrerwards paying again (as ut werea debt unto vature)a ſucceſſive generation from them: 
for need they baye of that which, is proper and familiar unto-them, and thereupon are:endued with 
a natutall deſire and inclinatiop,to produce ſuch another thingas that was from:whence they came: 
and herevpon it 1s, thar ſeed is thus defined) ro-be a geniture or thing bred, having need and defire 
of new generation.. Now there is nothing that either ſtandeth-n need or hath atvapperite to that 
which 1s nor, or hath no being: and we mayplainly ſee, that eggs have their:tocall e andſub- 
Rance.from that compaR knot & compolitian which is gathered within the body of a living crea- 
@ure-&failerh herein only,chat ir hath not ſuch organs,inſtruments; and veſſels as they have;which 
is thereaſon that you Gall vever finde written navy hiltory,thatian egge was engendered imme- 
diatly of the earth ; foreven the poets .themlelves. do ſay :-'That the egge ont of which (ſprang 
Caſtor and Pollgx; fellfrom heaven ; whereas the-carth even as thisday producethmany compleat 
and perfe& crearnres 3 as for example, mice in Fegypr,and in many other places,ſerpents fr 
oraſhoppers ,, by reaſon that the principle and puiflance generative, is infuſed and inſerted into ic 
from withovi.1n Sci during che time of the Servile wax,much carnage there was. & a great quan- 
tity of bloud ſhed and fpilc upapy the earth, many dead bodies corrupted and patrified above the 
oround, lying utburied ; by occahon whereof, an infinite number of locuſts were engendered, 
which being ſpred overthe face of the whole iſland, ſpoiled and deſtroyed all the corne in the 
countrey : all theſe creatures therefore are bred and ted of the earth ; and of their nouriſhment 
they Feed a generall ſuperfluiry, apt to ingender the ſame kind,and that is called, ſeed ; and forto 
be di{, harged thereof, by means of a certain mutuall pleaſuce, the male. and the female match and 
couple togetherzand fo ſome according to their nature; breed and lay eggs 3 others bring forth young 
ones alive ; whereby it 15 evidently ſeen , that the primitive generation came firſt —_ immediatly 
from the earth, but afterwards, by a certain cenjun&ion of with another, in a ſecond ſort, they 
breed their young, Inſumme.'to ſay that the egge was before the hen, is as muchas if the matrice 
was before the woman ; for looke what relation there. is between the ſaid matrice andthe egge , 
che ſemblable hath the egge unto the chicken that is ingendered and hatched within ir, So that, to 
demand how birds were made when there wereno eggs.is all one, as to aske how men and women 
werecreated, before the naturall parts and generall members of the one ſex and the other were 
made ? And verily the members for the moſt part, have their ſublitence and being together with 
the whole; but the powers and faculties come after thoſe members; the fun&ions ſucceed the fa- 
culries, and conſequently, tho effeRs or complements follow upon the ſaid jfun&ions and operati- 
on :. now the accompliſhed-work or prete&ion of thar generative faculty inthe naturall parts,is the 
ſeed or the egge: ſo that we mult of neceſſity confels, that they be, after the generation ofthe 
whole, Conſider moreover, that, as it is not poſſible that there ſhonld be concoRion of meats 
or any nouriſhment, before the liv: g creatur be fully made and compleat, no more can there be 
any ſeed or egge 3 for that both the one and the other, is made by certain concoRtions and alre- 
rations : neither is it ſeen, how befcre the full perfeCtion of a living creature, there ſhouldbe 
any thing that harch the nacuce of the ſuperfluicy or excrement of nutrition; and yet I _ 
needs 
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needs ſay, that naturall ſeed otherwiſe, inſome ſort, may go for theprinciple and beginning of life 3 
whereas the egge ip no proportion aplwereth to ach 2principle, tor that it hath not a ſubtiftence 
firlt,nor any realon or nature of the whole, becauſe It 151mperie&, And hereupon itis,thdt wenever 
ſay, chat a living creature had apy being or ſubliltence, withour an elementary beginning: bur we 
affirm, chat there was a principle of generatzon, to wit, the power or taculry generative; by which 
the maiter was traanſmuted, and wherein there was imprinted generall remperature ; and thatthe 
egge afterwards , 1s as it were acertaine {upergeneration, much like unto the bloudard milk ofa 
living creature,afrer nouriſhment and concocton:tor never ſhall you lee anegge engendred of mnd; 
for that an eggehath a generation andconcretion withinthe body only of a living creature; whereas 
there be an innumerable ſort -of creatures procreated and bred of mud and within mud, And to 
ſeeke no further for allegation of other examples to prove this, there be raken every day aninfinite 
number ofeeles, and yer never ſaw any man one eele,cither milter or ſpawner,or that had any row 
itiit, And more than that, if one let our all the water forth out of the poole, andcleanle it from all 
mud and mire.yet after the water is returned thither again into the place, there will be etles ſoone 
ingendred, And therefore we may conclude neceflarily, that whatioever in generation hath need 
of another, can not chuſe bur be after it ; and rhat which otherwiſe may be ot ir ſeite, and withour 
the other, muſt ofnecefſity precede and go betore in generation: forthis is that priority whereof 
I ipeak, Toprove this, mark how birds do build and make their neſts before they lay eggs ; women 
allo provide cradles, clours, beds, and ſwadiing-cloths for rheit little babes, before they cry our; or 
be delivered ; and yer you will nor fay (I trow ) char either the neſt was before theegge, ar the 
iwadling-cloth before che intant, For(as Plato ſaith) the earth doth not imitate a woman, bnr a 
womantheearth ; and conſequently, all other femals, And very like it is, that the firit procreation 
out of the earth, was performed'intire, and accompliſhed by che abſolure verrue and perfe&tion of 
the Creator, withour need of ſuch inftrumenes, veſſels, or ſecondines, which nature deviſeth now 
and frameth in parents, by reaſon of their imbecillity and weaknels, | 


THE FOURTH QUESTION. 


Whether Wreſtling were of all the exerciſes-and gam:s of prize, moſt ancient or no? 

E made a feaſt inthe honour of S»ficles the Coronean, tor joy of the,vitory which he ob- 
VV cine at the Pyrhick games, over all other Poets. And when the time drew neer at hand, 
wherein the-Gymnick maſteries and feats of vanity, werero be performed ; the oreateſt ralk was 
arthe- table, asrouching the wreſtlers ; for that many of them reſorted thither, and thoſe rhe 
moſt reno ned champions of all Greece, In orr company was Lyfmachss, one of the agents or 
procuratours of the high commiſſioners, called Amphittzon:s, who moved (peech, and faid, how 
not long before, he heard a Grammarian ſay : That wreſtling was the moſt ancient combat of all 
- thoſe exerciles that were named Gymnick; tor that they were performed by men naked ; and he 
added moreover, That the very name thereofinGreek, imported noleſs ; for 7«ay, alluderh neer 
unto Tdaaz, Which is as much as | of old ] or | in times palt, ] And it inay ſeem (quoth he) that 
ordinarily, the things thatbe moderne and newly devited, borrow the names impoſed upon thoſe- 
that be of more antiquity : fer ſo we ſay that 4va@r, that is ro ſay, the fAluit or bautboies, is tur- 
| ned, borrowing the tearm of yeoa4, which is a pfalcery or firinged infirument : and we calleven 
at this day. dvanuere, i.e, the playing upon the pipe or hautboies, by the name of zexuere, that 
is to ſay firiking with the fzngers, which no doubt 1s a tearme fetched from the harp or lure. 
Andeven ſoz the very place whre they do exerciſe, who performe all fears and aRivity naked 
is named T4auces Of m4an; that is tolay, wreſtling; which (no doubt)was a denomination given 
ro itat the firty, and time out of mind, whoſoever it be ret2ined fill, and cxtendeth to otherexer - 
ciſes invented fince, and taken up along afrer, Then began I, and ſaid: That/chis argument and 
reftimony, was not ſnfficient to conclude thereupon: For admir {queth I)rhat Palera was deri- 
ved of 74an, which fignifieth wreſtling, yet it was not becau'e 6f all others it was moſt ancient, bur 
for that it1sche only exerciſe that requureth cley, called rix&-, duſt alſo and ceroma, which is a 
compoſition of oile and wax, wherewith wreitlers be anointed, For ſurely, in theſe places, called 
Paleſtre, there is praiſed neither running arace, nor fit-fight or combat with buffers, bur only 
wreitling, called rey, and Pancration, wherein they goto it with hand andfoor, yea, and by the 
very teeth and all : for that in theſerwo exerciles, the champions lie along other-whiles, and wal- 
low in the duſt and mire, named 74a6-. And evident itis, that Pancration is a mixt exerciſe of 
wreliling and filt-fight, Again: What likelyhood or reaſonis there (quorh I )chat wreſtling, 
which of all combars is moſt witty and arrificiall, ſhon!d likewiſe be of greateſt anriquity ? 
for need and neceſſity producerh rhar firſt, which is ſimple, plaine, and withour art 3 performed 
racher by fine force and -maine violence, than by rule and method, When 1 had thus 
delivered my conceit, Soſicles: ſeconding my words : Trne it is (quoth he ) that you fay, 
and the better to confirme your opinion 3 it ſeemeth unto me, that Tay is derived of 
the verbe Teaw@y, that is toſay, to overthrow or lay one along by craft and deceit, Nay ra- 
ther(quoth Phi{inus)ir rooke the name of a«aaurys;that is to ſay, the flar palme of the hand, becauſe 
this part eſpecially ot borh the hands is molt employed by them thar wreltle;like as thoſe, who go ro 


buffers,uſetheirrwo fiſts or hands clutched rogether; wherupon, tharmaner offightis call'd TVyens 
chat 
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thar {gnifieth,a fiſt; and the other,veay of reawrls, that isto ſay,the broad palme of the hand.How: 
beit, totaſmyu\ h as the poets uſe this verbe raaluwer, for cvundoa, and xamdga that is, tofirey ind 
ſprinckle dult,whi. h we lee wrelilers for to practiſe more than any other champions,it may be ;@. 
ry well, thacthe word ndan, was derived from nealuwe, Conlider yet moreover (quoth he)how ak 
curciers Or TUnners.4D arace, do all that lies inthem, to leavetheir concutrents agrear way betiind 
& be asfar before them as polhibly rhey can;rhoſe alſo that fight ar buffers,thovgh other-whiles they 
be very deſirous to buckle and cloſe togerher, yer the wardens and judges of the games will not 
permit chem onceto catch hold : bur we ſee that wreltlers only do claſp about, andimbrace one 
another wich their armes 3 and the molt part of their (triving one againſt another, whether ir be 
cformed by taking hold either direRtly or indireRtly, by cripping, by coping and tugging, do all 
ring chem together, and enterlace them : ſo thar it 15not unbke, that by reaſon they approach ſo 
as they do, and be neere|t oneto another, their wreſtling was firſt called aday, of riaa;, which 


eer at. hand, 
Syacberh THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


what is the reaſon that Homer among the combats of prizes ſetteth alwayes in the fi-ſt place : 


The fight at buffets ; in the ſecond, wreſtling ; and 1ſt of all, runnin# the race ? 
\ V ſay was firlt performed ? The race or catriere, as at the Olympique ſolemnities: 
for here at the Pythique games, the manner is to bring incertaine champions are- 
very ſeverall game or play: firlt boies to wrelile, and afrer them men-wreſtlers alſo; then'thoſe 
chat performe filt-fight,one after another;and likewiſe the champions called Pazcrariaſte: but there, 
after that children have archieved all their combats, the men grown were called in, Mary, this 
I would have you to conlider well(quoth he) whether Homey hath nor done very expreſly.to ſhew 
the order which was obſerved in his time? foralwayes in his poems the fhoht with fiſt amons 
all the Gymmick combats,(tandeth firlt; wreſtling ſecond; and che running of acourſe laft: Hereat 
Crates the Theflaiian, wondring (as if he had heen amazed ) O Heremles (quoth he) what a num- 
ber ofthings are we ignorant of | bur I beſeech you, that it you have readily under your hand any 
of his veries, you would not think much to call chem to our remembrance,-and recite then: 
Why (quoth T:»0- then ) it is weli known in manner to all the world, and none there is bur his 
ears reſound again with this;that inthe honourable funerals of Patreclwythe fame order of combars 
was preciſely obſerved;and the poet keeping the ſame order ſtill,and never miffingic, hath brought 
in Achilles ſpeaking unto good Neſtor in this maner : 
Here father od, I give tothee 
This gift of meer gratuitee : 
For now with fiſt thou maiſt not fight: 
Towreſtle ftill thou haſt no might : 
Thou canſt no more the javelinlaunce, 
Nor in the race thy ſelfe advance, 370 
And anon he inferreth the aged grey-beard, anſwering with a long traine of words,as the manner” 
isof theſe old folke, after this torr : T; 
The time was when at buffet fight, 
the prize [ won infield, 
And with my fiſt made Cliromede 
ſir Oenops ſon, to yeeld : 
Anczus the Pleuronien 
in wreſtling gave me place, 
And Iphiclus by fosr-manſhip, 
I over-ranin race, 
Afterwards in another place he ſpeaketh of ly ſſes,challenging the Phzocians to combatin this wiſe 
Ar buffets dry with good hard clutched fiſt, 
. Art wreſtling, or at running, if you liſt, 
Bur of Alcinoxs making a kinde of excuſe, and in a fort condemning himſeke, in theſe words? 
Art buſfets hard we fight not well, 
 Neyet inwreſtling do excell: - 
But ſwift of foot, and light we are, 
And run a courſe with you we dare. 

Thus you may {ce his order, he changeth not upon any occaſion or occurrence preſented, neither 
rathly, andas it came into his head, now in one ſort, and thenin another; bur following from 
point ro point.as it were by a cerreine rule and preſcript,what was the uſe in thoſe dayes,and what 
wasdonethen 3; he keeperh himſelfero the ſame method, according as they likewiſe obſerve Kill 
inthe ſaid ancient order. Afterthat my brother had finiſhed his ſpeech, I ſaid :\"That in mine ad- 
vice he had ſpoken very well and truly to the point; bur yer for & row, I could not conceive the 
reaſon ofthe laid order : and ſome. other were there preſent, whothought ic unlikely, and were 
ner 


Hen theſe words had paſſed toand fro, andafter that we had cammended Philing; 
Lyſemachys began again,ſaying: And which of allchegames of prize ſhould aman 
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not perſwaded that in caſe of combar and atchieving feats of aCivity for viRtory, either fighting 
with fiſts, or wreſtling, ſhould go before running; and therefore they requeſted meco ſearch tarther 
into thematter, and to fetch the reaſon thereot from the very original: whereupon I ſet in hand 
preſently, and ex tempore, ipake to chis effet: That I chought all theſe combars tobe the very re- 
reſentations and exerciles of warfare ; for proofe whereot, che cuſtome was and is at this day, af- 
ter that theſe combars be performed, ro bring intothe place a foot man in complear harneſs, and ar- 
med at all pieces, as it were towitnefſe, that this is the end whereunto tend all theſe exerciſes of 
the body, the contentions alſo and emvlations, for to gainthe prize, and the priviledges granted 
tothe vitors when they returned with triumph co thote Cities wherethey were born; namely, ro 
make ſome breach in the walls, and corthrow down ſome part thereof: the myſtery and meaning 
wher of is thus much;thart the walls of a City ſerve in ſmalfiead,if there be no men in ic who are able 
ro fight, 8& know how ro winthe victory, In Lacedemon they that once had gained the prize at theſe 
facred and crowned games , by a ſpecial priviledge of honour, were allowed acertain place inthe 
battel, ro be ranged neer unto the Kivgs perſon) aud there to fight : and of all living creatures, there 
is none but the horſe onely that can obtain the crown 1n ſuch games 3 forthar Wa of all beaſts, 
is by nature framed, and by diſcipline trained to accompany men in battels, and with them to fight: 
now ifchis betrue, and to the purpoſe: We obſerve moreover (quoth I) that the firſt and principal 
work of thoſe whofightin the field, is to firike rheenemy, andto ward his blows ; the ſecond is, 
when they be come to cloſe and to grapple with hand-gripes, tothruſt and afſay how to overrurne 
and lay one another under foot : which by report was the vantage , that our countrey-men bei 
well pra&tiſed inthe feat of wreſtling, had over the Sparrans, at the battel of Zeufres, whereby 
they overthrew them,and bare them to the ground:this alſo was the cauſe that eſchy/xs the Poet 
in one place, ſpeaking of a valiant watriour, namerh him: 
A wreſtler ſtout, and triedin field, 
To fight it out with ſword andſhield. 
And Sophocles in one of his Tragedies ſpeaking likewiſe of the Trojans, reporteth thus mnch of 
them in theſe tearms : | 
They love great horſes for to ſrt, 
as valiant men at arms 3 
Bows horned at both ends they bend, 
and draw with ſtrength of arms ; 
They fight ſo cloſe, they catch ſuch hold, 
and gripe faſt with hands twain, 
T hat in their wreſtling, all their (hields 
reſound andring again, 
The third is this, when all is done; either toflie and run away apace, if they be vanquiſhed, orelfe 
totollow hard in chaſe, if they beconquerors, By good right theretore, the fighr with fiſts goerh 
firſt: wreſtling followeth intheſecond place : and running comerhin the laſt : for that bufferting re- 
prelenteth the charging of the enemy, and che avoiding ofhis recharge : wreſtling may be compared 
with the violent buckling and cotflict pell-mell in the medly ; and by running they learn how to 


purſue, or ro eſcape by good footmanſhip, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION. 


Why the Pine, Sapineyor Pitch tree, and ſuch other asjeeld Reſin, will ndt abide to be graffed in the ſcut- 
chion, or by way of inoculation, 


prin feaſting us upon a time within his Orchards, which were well watered, and environed 
all about with the river Cephiſus, ſhewed unto us trees carrying arms and branches of ſandry 
ſorts, after a very firange manner, and all by the means of a kind of grafting in the bud,called inocu- 
lation: for chere ſaw we Olive boughs growing our of Lentisk or Maſtick rrees ; Potngtanars out 
of Myrcles ; Oakes there were which put forth fair Pirries or Peat trees; and Plane trees that ad- 
mitted and adopted Apple trees;Fig trees alſo which were graffed with Mulberry, Imps,and Cions; 
other mixtures there were beſides of wild plants, ſo camedand made gentle, that ng ap fruit : 
whereupon ſome other of the gueſts began co jelt and be merry with Soclarus,faying, That he nou- 
riſhed certain kinds of beaſts, more monſtrous then the fabulous Sphinges or Chimzraes ofrhePo- 
ets. But Cyato» propoſed this queſtion: What the cauſe might be, that thoſe trees onely which bee 
Oylous and fall © Roſin, admit not any ſuch mixtures and compoſitions? For never ſhall yon ſee 
Pine tree thar bearerh the Nuts, Cypres tree, Pitch cree, or Sapine, to maintain or feed the graff of 
atree different in kind, Then Philo, there is (quoth he) one maxime or nope 2 held among the 
learned, andthe ſame confirmed by the experience of husbandmen: That oyl is at enemyto all 
plants 3 and there is not a readier way to kill what tree ſoever a man will, then to rub or re 
it with oyl; like as Bees alſo by that means are ſoon deſtroyed : ſo it istherefore, that all choſe 
trees which have been named, areof a fatty ſubſtance, and havea ſofr and upctious nature, inſo- 
much as there diſtillerh & droppeth from chem Pirch and Rofin;and if a man make a gaſh or inciſion 


in any of them, they yeeld from withip,a certain bloody liquor or gum) yea,and there uſſueth from = 
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torch Raves made of them, an oylous humor, which ſhineth again, becauſe they are ſo fatty and 
- uneninous: This is the reaſon why they will not joyn and be concorporate with other trees, no 
_* more then oy! it ſelfe be mingled with otherliquors, When Philohad done with his ſpeech, Cya:o 
_ added thus much moreover : That in his opimion, the nature of their rinde or bark, made ſome- 
what for the ſaid matter : for the ſame being thin and dry withal, yeeldeth neither aſure ſear and 
ſocket as it were tothe imps or buds with theireyes to reſt in, nor means to get ſap and nucrimenc 
for to incorporate them: like as alſothoſe plants which have barks verytender,moitt & ſoft, whe 
the raffsmay be claiped, united, and ſoddered with thoſeparts that beunder the ſaid bark, Then 
Seclarus himielte ſaid:That whoſoever made thele reaſons was in theright, and not deceived in his 
opinion : to thinkit neceſſary thatthe ching which is to receive apother nature, ſhould be pliable 
and caſie to follow every way: totheend, that ſuffering itſelfe to be ramed and overcome, it might 
become of like nature, andturn the own proper nutriment, into that which is ſer andgraffed init, 
Thus youſee, how before we ſow or plant, weeare and turn the earth, making it gentle, ſoft, and 
ſupple, that being in this manner wrought co our hand, and made tractable, it may be more willing 
ro apply it ſelfe, for to embrace in her boſome whatſoever is either ſowen or planted : for contrari- 
wiſe, a ground which 1s rough, ftubborn, and rough, hardly will admit, alteration: theſe trees 
therefore conſiſting of a light kind of wood, becauſe they are unaprto be changed and overcome, 
will admit no concorporation with others : and moreover (quoth he) evident it is, thatthe ftock 
in reſpect of that which is ſet and graffed intoit, ought to have the nature of a ground which istil- 
led ; now itis well known, that theearch mult be of a female conticution,apt to conceive and bear; 
which is the cauſe that we make choice of choſe trees for our Rocks to graft upon, which are moR 
fruirful ; like as we chuſe good milch women that have plenty of milk in their breſts,for to be nur- 
ſes for other children belides their own, who we put unto them:bur we ſee plainly, chat the Cypreſs 
rree, the Sapine, and all ſuch like, be either barren altogether, or elſe bear very little fruit : andlike 
2s men and women both who are exceeding corpulent, grofle and far, are for the moſt part unable 
either to get or bear children ; for { nding all their nouriſhment as they doin feeding the body, 
they convert no ſuperfluity thereof 1nto genital ſeed; even lo, theſe trees imploying all the ſubtiance 
of their nurture tofatten, as it were,themſelves, grow indeed to be very thick and great ; bur ej- 
ther chey bear no fruit at all, or if they do, theſameis very ſmall, and long ere it come to maturity 
and perfeion: no marvel therefore that a (tranger will not breed or grow there, whereas the own 


natural iſſue thriveth bur badly. 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION. 


Of the ſtay-ſhip- fiſh, Echeneis, 


Heremoxiangs the Trallien, upon a time when divers and ſundry ſmalffiſhes of all ſorts were ſer 
no us, ſhewed unto us one with along head, and the ſame ſharp pointed, and told us that 
itreſembled yery much the tay-ſhip-fiſh, called thereupon inGreek Echexeis, and he reported 
moreover, that he had ſeen the ſaid fiſh, as he ſailed uponthe Sicilian ſea, and marvelled not alittle 
at the natural force and property thar it had, ſo ſenſible in ſome ſort toftay and hinder thecourſe of 
a ſhipunder ſail until ſuch time as rhe Marriner who had the government of the Proy or Foredeck, 
eſpied ir ſticking cloſeto the outſide ofthe ſhip, Upon the relation of this range occurrent, ſome 
there wereinplaceat that time, who laughed atCheremonianss; for that this tale and fiion,deviſed 
for the nonce to make folk merry, and which was incredible, went cucrant with him, and was ta- 
ken for good payment: again, others there were who ſpake very much in the defence of the hidden 
properties, and ſecret antipathies, or contratieties in nature, There you ſhould have heard many 
other ſtrange paſſions and accidents ; ro wic,that an Elephanc being enraged and ark mad, becom- 
meth appealed immediately, upon the fight of a Ram; alſo, that ifaman holda branch or twig of a 
Beech tree cloſe unto a Viper, and touch her therewith never ſo little, ſhe will preſently Ray and 
ſtir no farther;likewiſe that a wild Bull, how wood and turious ſoever he be.wil tand gently and be 

uiert, incaſe he be tied co a Fig tree ;ſemblably,char Amber doth remove and draw unto it all things 
that bedry and light withal, ſave only che herb Bafil, and whatſoever is beſmeared with Oyl; rem, 
that rhe Magner or Lode-ſtone, will no more draw Iron, whenit is rubbed over with Garlick: the 
proof and experience of which effects, is well known, bur the cauſes thereof difficulr, if not impoſ- 
fible ro be found our, Bur I for my part, ſaid : That this was rather a ſhift and evaſion, to avoid 
a direct anſwer untothe queſtion propounded, then the allegation of a true cauſe pertinent there- 
to; for wedaylyſeerthatthere be many events and accidents concurring, reputed for cauſes, and 
yer be none ; as for example, if one ſhould ſay or beleeve, chat the blowming of the Withy 
OR OT Ig, cauſeth Grapes to ripen, becauſe there is a common word in every mans 
MOoutns 

Lo how the chaſte trees now do flower, 

And grapes wax ripe even at one hour, 
or that by reaſon of the fupgous matter ſeento gather abone the candle-ſnuffs or lamp-weeks,the air 
istroubled, and the $kie overcaſt ; erthar the hooking inwardly of the nailes upon the tingers, 
is 
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is the cauſe, and not an accident,ofthe ulcer of the Lungs or ſome noble part within, which bree- 
deth a con|umption, Like as therefore, every one of thele particulars alledged, is a conſequent of 
divers accidents, proceeding all from the ſame cauſes ; even!o I am of this mind (quoth 1) that one 
and the fame cute, [tayeth the ſhip,and draweth the little fiſh Echeneisto Rick unto the fide there- 
of: tor {o long as the ſhip is dry, or nor overcharged with moiſture ſoaking into it, ir tands with 
great realon that the keeleglideth more ſmoothly away, by reaſon of the Iighrneſſe thereof, and 
cutreth merrily thorow the waves, which yeeld andgive way willingly unto it, all the while it is 
clean and void of filch 3 but after once (by beinglong drenched and ioaked inthe water, it hath 
gotten abovt the keeie a deal ot moſle, reits, kilpe, and tang'e, wherewith it is overgrown and 
turred ; thenthe wood of the [aid keele or botrom, becometh more dull, and nor able to cut the 
waves ſocaſily: and the water beating upon the moſle and filth there engendered, reſterh there {till, 
and paſſeth not ſoeafily awry, The marriners therefore, ſeeing this, uſe to cleanſe the (ides of the 
ſhip, and to ſcrape oft chis moſle. reits, and ſuch like baggage. from the planks and ribs thereof, un- 
to which it is like that the ſaid h{h wallivgly cleaveth, as being a marrer ſoft and render: ſothat we 
may very welithink, that by reaſon of ir,as the principal cauſe the ſhip is {tayed, and that itisnota 
conſequent or acceſſory of that which cauleth the flownefſethereof, 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION, 


What is the cauſe that the horſes named Lycoſpades, be more couragions, andfuller of toamack then 0- 
ther: ? 


Ome are of opinion, that theſe horſes Lycoſpades took their denomination of certain rough and 
hard birs, caled inGreek. aux}, by means whereof, being ſo {tomachtul otherwite. and hard ro 
be ruled. they were wont to be tamed and reſtrained : but my father, who was nor aman fo 
prompt and ready of ſpeec h as others be, and given to ſpeak raſhly, and withour adviſement, hows 
beir one who had not the leſt skill in horiemanſhip, and loved always to keep ttie beſt horſesthat 
might be come by. ſaid: That thoſe horſes (which-being bur Colts) were fer upon and aflaukted by 
Wolves, and yer reſcued, and eſcaped thedanger of them, proved 'good mertle; and ſwift of pace 3 
and thereupon were named Lycoipades, And for that many approvedthisreaſon of his, and gave 
reftimony with him that he ipake truth, occaſion 'was mimiltred thereby, toſearch into the cauſe 
thereof ; and namely, how and by what reaſon ſuch an accident asthis might make hotſes morege- 
nerous and better ſpirited ; and verily, the moſt part of the company there preſent, were of opinion, 
that the ſaid occurrent bred cowardite in horſes, rather then tomack and generoſity 3 and ſo, by 
reaſon that they became timorous rhereby, and apt tobe frighted upon every occaſion, therefore 
theirmotions were more quick and lively ; like as other- wild beaſts alſo, when-they chancetobe 
entangled wichin ner and roile : buc I my ſelfe inferred, and faid : That it would be well and tho- 
rowly confidered, whether it were not clean contrary to that which appeared at the ficlt fghe, and 
which they opined : for colts become not more ſwift and fleet of foor for avoiding the peri] of be- 
ing worried and devoured by wolves that ſerupon them, but rather, it they bad nor been nimble - 
and full of courage before naturally, they could never havegorren awaycleer, as they did, from 
the wolfe: no more then /yſſes proved a wiſe man; becanie he avoided the danger of that Giant 
Cyclops Polyph:mus:bur for that he was by nature prudent and wile, he found meansto ſave himſelfe; 


THE NINTH*QUESTA ON. 


What is the cauſe that the fleſh of thyfe ſh:ep which hive been wolfe-bitten is tenderer, but their wooll more 
ſubje£t to breed lice and vermin,then others? 


Pon the former diſcourſe of horſes, inferred there was a ſpeech alſo, concerhing ſheep that 

had been bitren by the wolfe 3 for that it 1s a recerved opinion; that this biting of theirs makech 
their fleſh more delicate in the eating, but their wool apt ro engenderlice.” As for the reaſonthar 
my ſon in Law Patrocles yeelded, as touching the fweerneſſe of their fleſh, it ſeemed robe crue-;for 
thus he argued : Thar this beaſt by means of his biting, cauſed thefleſh to eat'more ſhotrand ten- 
der, for that his breath is (o ardent and fiery hot, that iris able to reſolve and digeſt within his fto- 
mach, the hardeſt bones that be;zwhich is rhe reaſon (quorh he)that ſuch fieſh as the wolf hath/bir- 
ren,is ſooner mortified.and doth purrifie more quickly then others: marry forthe wooll we were 
notſo wel reſolved. as ſuppoſing that the ſame did nor breed lice, but rather draw themforrh;;&ler 
them out to be ſeen by a certain incifive or abfterfre facu!ry that it hath : as al/o/rhrongh-theheac 
therof,wherby it openeth thepores of the skin;which property is infuſed into the wool of a ſheep, 
by means of the rooth and brearh of the wolfe, which alreterh nor only the fleſh, bur eventheve= 
ry wooll and ſhag-hair of the beaſt which he hath worried and killed, And this reafon 1s' confir= 
med by experien: e and example ; forirt is well known unto us all, chat bunrers, butchers, and 
cooks,\Ometimes withone blow knock down their beaſts,and lay themalong ſoon dead and breath» 
leflein a moment : others again, hardly and with much ado are able to kill chem, afrer many a 


firoak; and that which yet is more wonderſul then fo, ſome of them infuſe together with the - a 
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knife of iron, wherewith the beaſt is ſlaine, ſuch a quality that the ſame putrifieth preſent] ,. and 
will not laſt fiveet one day toanend: others again, though they be nor longer about the killing of a 
beaſt then the other. yer the fleſh of beaſts ſo (lain, dorh nor ſo ſoon corrupr, bur continueth (oung 
and {weet a good while after, And that true it 1s, that the variety-and alteration occahoned by the 
ſundry ſorts of death, and killing of beaſts, paſlerh and extenderh as far as to their very skin, their 
haire, nailes, hoofs and clees ; Homer himſelfe doth ceſtifie, who of their hides and ins is wone 
thus expreſly ro write : 

The hide it was of ſturdy Ox, 

Stiched with knife, or brain'd by knocks. 
For the skin of thoſe beaſts which die not for age,nor of long malady, bur are killed violently, is 
more firm, faſt, avd tough 3; and true it is, that of choſe tame living creatures, which have been bir- 
ren by wild beaſts, the hoofs, clees, and nailesturn black, the hair ſhedderh, and the skins become 
riveled, ſoon tear and tall apieces, 


THE TENTH QUESTION, 


Whether our anceſtors did better, who when they were at ſupper, fed every man by bimſclfe, ard knew 
his own part, then we mm theſe days who eat onr vittuals all together, andfeed in common ? 


Hat year wherein I was head Magiſtrate in my country, and barethat Provoſiſhip whereof the 
' | yeartook name, moſt of the ſuppers were private repaſts of ſacrifices, where every man had 
his part and portionſer out; wherewith ſome were wonderfully well pleaſed ; bur others blamed the 
manner thereof, as uncivil, unſociable, and illiberal, ſaying : Thar ſo ſoon as the garland or coroner 
of the beaſt ſacrificed was taken off his head, and laid down, we ought to reduce our tablesrothe 
ancient orderand old accuſtomed faſhion again: For it is not Iſuppoſe (quoth Agias) for to at 
and drink ſimply, that we invite one another, but for to eat anddrink rogerher for company and 
good fellowſhip 3 whereas this parting and divifipn of fleſh and other viands into portions, doth 
aboliſh all communication and ſociety, making indeed many ſeveral ſuppers, and many mento fir 
ac ſupper apart, but nor one ſupping with another, or fellow-gneſt in one meſle ; whenevery man 
takes as it were from the butchers (tall his own joint ot meaty or a piece of fleſh by jult weight, or 
at a certain ſize, and ſo ſers his part before him. For is nor allone Ipray you, and what difference 
is there I would faine know, to allow each one of the gueſts at table his own cup by kimlelfe, and 
to fill every man his Congiovs or Gallon of Wine, yea, and to allow him his table apart from 0-= 
thers ? like as by report thelinage of Demophon ſamerime ſerved Oreſtes, and foto bid them drink 
without 2ny regard or heed of others? what diverkty (I ſay) is1n this, and the manner of theſe our 
days; namely, to ſet before everyman his loaf of bread, and piece of fleſh, fot ro feed by himlſelfe, 
as it wereat his ownmanger ? Surely all the ods is, that we have no commandment to keep hilence 
and ſay never a word when we are at our meat, as thoſe had who entertained and feafted Orrftes, | 
and verily even this haply ought ro provoke and bring vs that are met,tothe communion and parti- 
cipation of all thingsar a fealt or banquet 3 namely, that we talk there oneto another, that we bee 
partakers together of one ſongof a minlixel wencnes muſick delighting us all, and one as well as an- 
other, with her playing upon a Pſalrery or pipe, aud finging therero, Moreover,that (tanding cup of 
amity and good-fellowſhip, which isſet inthe very midſt ofthe company, for rodrink out of it,one 
roanother, and that withont any limitation or reſtraint to certain Bounds, ſtanderh as it were 2 
ſource and lively fountain of love and good will, and hath no other ſtint and meaſure, butthe thirſt 
and diſpoſition ofevery one, to drink at his pleaſure: nor like ro this moſt unjuſt diſtribution of 
bread and fleſh to every one,which masketh it ſelfe with a falſe colour of equality among thoſe who 
are unequal: for even that, as evenand equal as it ſeemerth and 1n manner all one, is roomuch for 
him that needs bur a little, and roo little for him, who hath need of much. Like as therefore (my 
friend) he is a ridiculous and fooliſh leech, who to many and ſundry patients, hck of divers and. 
ifferent diſeales, exhibireth and giveth medicines jult of one weight, and exa&ly of the ſame mea- 
ſure ;eyvenſo werethe maſter of afeaſt worthy to be laughed at, who having invited to his table 
ſundry perſons whoare not hungry or thirſty alike, would entertain and ſerve them all indifferently 
aſter one order, meaſuring the equality of his diſtribution, by praportion arichmerical and nor geo- 
metrical. Trueit is{Iconteſs) that wego or ſend all of us to the tavern for to buy our wine, by one 
and che ſame meaſure juſt; which is allowed and ſer down by the publick Starezbur co the table.eve- 
ry man brings hisown ſtomach,the which is filled not with an equal quantity of meat or drink.to al 
others, but with that which ſafficech each one, As touching thoſe * banquets that Homer ſpeaketh 
of, wherein every man had his part cut our ; to what purpoſe ſhould we bring them hither from mi- 
litary diſcipline, and the cuſtom of a camp,to the manner and faſhion of theſe days?bur morereaſon 
itis, that we reſolve 2nd propoſe unto ourſelves, tor to imitate herein the humanity and courrehe 
efthoſe in old cime, who highly honoured, not only thoſe who lodged ordinarily, and made their 
abode with them nnder one roof, butalſo ſuch as drunk of the ſame cup, eat of the ſame meat, and 
fed our of one diſh with them, inſomuch as they entertained and reverenced their ſociery.inall 
things, Away therefore (I pray you) with choſe ſhortmeales and ſlender pittances of agar ea \ 
whic 
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which in my conceitare ſomewhat too ſcant and pinching,and asa man would ſay, over hungry and 
thirlty, as having Kings and Prin-es tor the malters and makers ot them, who be more ſparing of 
their puiles, and looking more neerly to their Cxpences, then thoſe good hoalis and keepers of or- 
dinaries in/r.:ty; as who being inarms and arranged in batrel array, and ready to join 1n conflict 
with che enemy, could remember preciſely, how many rimes each one of their guefis who dined or 
ſupped with them, took the cup and drank, Yet commend me to thoſe banquets and feaſts which 
Pindarus Wrieth of, for ſurely they are much berrer ; in which, as he faith: 
Full oft a Prince, and per fon honourable, 

; An ong them all, ſt at ſome ſtately table. | 
For why ? ſuch feaſts had the communication of all things rogether: and verily this was the fel- 
lowſhip and knot indeed of true friends,whereas the other was a diftraction and ſeparation of per- 
ſons, who made ſemb.ance to be the greareft friends, and yer could not agree and communicate to- 
gether. ſo much as inthe feeding of one diſh of meat, 4g:4s had good audiencegiven him,and was 
well commended for the reatons which he alledged: and then we ſer one of the company to come 
upon himin this manner,ſaying:That gras thought it very ſtrange and was offended that he ſhould 
hai e anequal portion which others allowed him, carrying as hedid before him ſuch a grand panth ; ; 
and in truth, a great eater he was, and given exceeding much to belly-cheer : For a common * fiſh + T1,, 57, 
(as D-mocritus was wont to ſay)hath no bone, And yet this 1s that (quoth 1) which eſpecially and fay, it a ff 
abo e all induceth us rothe uſe of theſe portions, and not without good reaſon,conlidering that we beeaten in 


acknowledge fatal necefſity by the name of ueige ; for accordingas the old Lady Focafta fard in Exe! 2mmory ic 

ripides: That whichuniteth Cities and great Stotes, heewnhew 
And knits ink eague conf derates, much one 

hath earca 


is nothing elſe but equality: and nothing inthe world hath ſo much need thereof, as the ſociery- ha 
and commumon at the table; whi.h is grounded upon nature,and law of neceſſity, nothing ſo muchz- *f it more 
the uſave whereot, is not newly taken up, nordrawn in, as needful by opinion of others, bur righe) cook by 
neceſſary in it ſeife, For at an ordinary or commen repaſt, where folkteed rogerherof one diſh 3” the bones 
if one eat morethen his fellows, certes, he that cannot plie his reeth ſo faft, and commerh ſhort of: lying upon 
him, doth maligne and repine at him for it ; like as that Gally which maketh way, and ſcudderhbe- bis trea-, 
fore others, [but ſpighted by thoſe that come dragging behind. For mee thinks iris not an auſpicare» ©***? 
beginning of a ftealt, nor agreeablero amity and 00d tellowſhip, to ſnatch or lurch one from an» 
other, to have many hands in a diſhat once, tocrofle one another with the elbow, and to bee 
with hand or arme in his fellows way, fQrivinga vie who ſhould be more nimble with his fingers ; 
bur turely. al! chele faſhions are ab(lurd, unſeemly, and (as I may fay) dog-like, ending many 
timesin inarling. jarring, bittertaunts, revalings, and cholerick braw!es, nor only of che gueſs 
one with another, bntalſo againlt choſe thar furniſhed the boord, and the maſters of thefeaft, 
Bur io long as thele wiſe faeries, peigg and ad 2515, that is to ſay, portion and partition, had the 
ordering of ſippers, dinners and vrear fealts, diſpenfing and ſerring out an equality forto maintain 
the ſoctety there, a man ſhould never ſee anyilliberal or mechanical diſorder ;+ torinchole dayes 
ſuppers were called Ars; ; gueſts arthe table aufſyubres t rhe Carvers ſerving at the table, awilgo?* 
for that they divided, cur our, and gave to every one their dueportions, And verily, the Lacedz+ 
monians had among them cerraine diltriburers of fleſh, whom they cal'ed »g5wSFras, and thoſe 
were no mean men of the vu!oar fort, bur principal perſons of the State, in'omuch as Lyſander 
himſelfe was by King Are/ilazes ordained and created KeewaFrne in Ara, that is to fay, an Officer 
for the diliribution of fleſh-mear in the camp there: | Bur down went theſe diltributions and di- 
vihons, when ſuperfluities and co{tly cates crept into feaſts, and wereſervedup to the table: tor 
they could not then (as I ſuppoſe) to handſomely cur into even portions, their pie-meats, paſties, 
tarts, and marchpaines, and (uch devices of paſtry: they might nor ſo' well divide their flawnes, 
cuitards epge-ptes. florentines, and dainty puddings, gomg under the name of zaySvact, and xagu= 
x6a; ne yet their blamangers jellies, chawdres, and a nvmber of exquiſite ſauces, and delicare 
junkers of all ſorrs; ſent up and bronght to the board : -bur being over-ome with rhe pleaſure of 
ſuch lickorous viands,they took to them, an abandoning of all equal diſtribution ofparts and por- 
tion, A good argument and ſufficient proof hereof, a man may gather by that which we ſee yer-at 
this day : namely, that the feats at ſ:crifices, and ſome publick banquets, are made aftertheancique | 
manner, and ſerved vp by even portions. to ſhe the ſimplicity and pu e feeding that was in'old ' 
eime 3{o rhat I (nppoſe, whoſoever would bring up againthar diftribution, ſhon'd withal revive 
the ancient frngality. But ſome man, haply, wi-l ſay: That where private propriety is in place, pub- 
lick community is turned out ot doors, True indeed, in caſe that propriety retain not equality; for 
It 15 not the poſſeſſion of a mans own, and of a thing inproper ; bur the uſurping of another mans 
right, or the covetons en-roachivg vpon the common. thar hath bronghr injuſtice, debate and 
trouble into the wor'd : which enormiries, the laws do reprefſe by the bounds, limits and meaſure 
of thar which a mn holdeth as proper and his own; and thereupon they be called in Greek, yiue) 
of the power & authority which they have to porr equally vnto every one. that which was common 
among all, For otherwiſe if you admir this diftriburion. you have no more reaſonto allow that- 
the maſter of the feaft ſhould deale among his gueſts, to every one his Coroner or chapler of flow- 
_ ers, nor his own place to fit at the board, Nay, if any one peradvenrture, bring with him his ſhe- 
friend and fweer heart, ora minfrel wench to play and fing, they muſt be common — 
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his friends, that all our goods may be huddled pell-mell, and made {, that is to fay, one, accordins 
as Anaxagoras would have all, Bur if ic beſo, that the challenge in propriery of this or thar, is no 
trouble nor hinderance of ſociety and communion, conſidering, that other matters of principal re- 
card and greateſt importance, are allowed for to becommon(1 mean con'erencein talk, courteſes 
and kindneſles cf drinking one to another and murual invitings) let us ſurceale and give orer, thus 
 , todeſpile,diſcredit and condemn this laudable manner of portions, and the lottery in artage.which 
'TVX#» (as Epicyrnsſaith)is the dayghter of * Fortune, which giverh not the prerogative and preeminence 
_ either to riches. or credit and nobility : bur going (as it hapnerh) as well one way as another, chee- 
Tue reth up the heart of a poor andabje&t perſon, anddepriveth noſort and condition whatſoever 
foul: others Of liberty : but by acquainting the great, wealthy and mighty perſon with an equality, ſo as he re- 
pine nor and grudge thereat, reclaiming him unto temperance and moderation, 


The Third Book. 
Of Sympoſsaques, or Banquet-Que#tions. 


The Contents, or Chapters thereof. 
By Hether it be commendable to wear chaplets of flowers upon the head, at a table ? 
2, VV the Toys whether it be hot or cold by nature, 
3, What the reaſon is, that women be hardly made drunk, but old men very ſoon? 
Whether women by their natural conſtitution a:d complexion, be hatter or colder then ment 
5. Whether Wine of the own nature and operation be cola? 
6, Of the meet time and ſeaſon to company with a woman, 
7. What is the cauſe that Muſt or new Wine, doth not eafily overturn the br aine, or make one drunk} 
8. How it commeth to paſs, that thoſe whobe thorow drunk indeed, are leſſe troubled inthe brain, then 
ſuch as are but inthe way unto it, and as it were halfe drunk? 
9. What isthe meaning of this old Proverb : Drink five or three, but never four? 
1 0#hy fleſþ-meats corrupt and putrifie ſooner in the Moon-ſhine, then in the Sun? 


The Third Book. 
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The Preamble, or Protme, 
Imonides the Poet, O Sofſius Senccicy ſeeing upon a time afiranger at the Table, firing Rilhand 
ſaying never a word, when others were merry, and drank liberally.ſaid unto him : my friend, 
if you be a ſool, you do witely,; but if you be a wiſe man, you do as fooliſhly: for it 1s agreat 
deale better for a man (as Heraclitus was wont to ſay) ro hide his own folly and + ignorance, 
then to diſ. over the ſame; andthat I wis is a very hard matter to do ; when we are ſet upona mer- 
ry pin, and drinking wine luſtily : for as the Poet Homer ſaid very well : 
Wine m«kes a man, were he both wiſe and grave, 
On: while to fing, and otherwhilesto rave : 
To ſport, to play, and laugh fullwantonly, 
Toleap, to dance, and foot it dgintily * 
Words to let fall, andſecretstoreveale 
Woich better were to holdin and conceale. 
In which verſes, the Poet if I be not deceived, dorh covertly and by the way imply a difference be- 
rween hberal drinking of wine, or being ſomewhat cup-ſhotren, and drunkennefle indeed: for to 
fing, to laugh, and to dance, be ordinary matters, incident to thoſe who have taken their liquor 
*2,7<4y 5 Well, and be hear with wine, bur to prate like a foole, and * blurt out that, which bertec had been 
Baleeoy 7 Keprin, be the effects and ats of ſuch as have pouged intoo much,and be (tark drunken ; and there- 
cwnzy; fore Pla'oſaid: That the affeions and conditions of the vulgar ſort of men, be diſcovered far bet- 
not 2x{- ter in drinking then otherwiſe. And when Homer faith: 
4y. @ Bin- They had not yet by wine and words, 
Jager, © : Know one another at their bords, 
owngy. I evident that he wilt well enough of what power and force wine was: namely, to engender 
as the La.. and multiply many words : for ſurely, we come nor to the knowledge of men and their manners by 
tinc Tranſ- eati drinking,in caſe they eat and drink and ſay nothing; bur for that drink inducerh and draw- 
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_ _ erh onfolkto ſpeak much ; and much ſpeech derecterh and layerh open many things, which other- 


wiſewould hare lien hidden: therefore by good conſequence,drinking together giveth a great light 
and knowledge one of another: and therefore we may by good right reprove eſ-pe in this wile: 
What mean you good fir, toſeek tor thoſe windows, through which one man a. 4 look into an- 


other, and ſceing© his neighbours heart > for wine ſetreth the doors wide enough open unto , 
an 


| andbewrayeth what we have within ; not ſuffering us to be till and filenc, buctaking trom us the 
mask and viſour of all diffimulation, and ſhewing what we are in our colours, as if we food inno 
fear ar all of law, but were a great way out of the fight of our Tutors and Schook-matters,that kepc 
us in awe, Wine then is enough for eſopr,tor Plato, and for all thoſe who ſearch after means todiſ- 
cover the ſecrets of mens hearts: but ſuch as defire not in this wiſe ro try and fift one another ; bur 
rather be willrng to converie rogether with mirth and recreation.cheſe men (Liay)are wont to pro- 
poſe quelitons, and entertain ſuch diſcourſes when they meet : whereby the iil parts and imperfe- 
Qions of the ſoule, if they have any, may be concealed and hidden ; bu the bett gifts FW 
chat which ſavourerh molt of civility anderudition, may appear and gathermore (irenyrh, as bei 
conduced and trained by the guidance of learning and good literature, to the fair ANY 
pleaſanc paſtures wherein ſhe rakerhde!ight to walk and feed: in which regard, I have for your ſake 
compil'd this third Decade of Banquet-Quettions and table diſcouries: whereof the firſt concerneth 


chaplets of flowers, 
THE FIRST QUESTION, 


Whet her it be commendable to wear upon the head, flower-garlands at the table ? 


p 2 was aſolemn feaſt or banquer oneday at Athens, which Eratox the profeſſor in mnſick 
made having ſacrificed before unto the Muſes: and to this fealt he invired many : among that 
fair company. certain queſtions were moved, and much good talk paſſed as touching chapliers of 
flowers : for by 6-cation that after ſnapper was done,many ſuch Coronets of ali forts went about.and 
were dealr ronnd among the guelis; Ammonins began toſcoffe and laugh at us: who inftead of 
laurel chapiers didſet::pon our heads roſe gariands: For that (quoth hey) thele chapiers of lowers 
be girliſh gaudes. and more meet indeed for playful maidens young women, then the afſem- 
blies of Philoſophers and learned men : I wonder much at this Erator, that reproving and de- 
reſting as he doth the fower-works, (as it werein __ and muſick, and blaming fair Agathoa: who 
by report firt bronght np the Chromatic k mn{ick:-and when heſer outthe Tragedy of the Myfians, 
inſerred ic within other plain mutick) ſhould himſelfe as you ice, heap uponus at this fealt a number 
of wreathes, girlands, and chapiers of flowers, filling the whole place with iweet imells and pleaſant 
favours ; and when he ſhotreth np the door of our ears, againit the delights and pleatures of muſick; 
ſhould in the mean while ſet open the windows of our eyes and noſtrils. giving entrance thus ano- 
ther way unto them, for ro pier-e unto the (oul, mrking a coronet and gatland to ſerve for pleaſure 
and loolenefſe ; which ſhouid be a matter of religion and devotion: and yer 1 mnſt needs tay, that 
theſe oyles and perfumes yeeld a ſweeter iavour, and moreexquitite pieaſant odour, then theſe 
chaplers of flowers, that fade and wither inthe hands of the gariand-makers : howbzir, for all thar, 
they are allowed no place in Banquets and aſſemblies of Philoſophers ; being an idle pleaſure, nor 
accompanied with any profit what'oever, nor ariiingfrom any ſource otnatural neceffity or appe- 
tite ; for like as thoſe who come as ſhadows to a feaſt, being broug't thicher by ſome triends, who 
are.chemſelves bidden gueſts, according to theordinary cultome of courrene, find themſelvesno 
lefſe welcome and well entreared then the ret, as Ar;odemns was, whom Socrates brought with 
him to a feaſt, which Agathon made ;\but if one goot himſelfe preſumpruouſly, not invited nor 
broughtrhicher by atriend ; he is well worthy to have the doorſhucupon him ; even (o the plea» 
ſures of eating and drinking, which neceſſity hath invired, and do accompany the natural apperire, 
are admitted and have place among wiſe men: bur as for others which come before they be bid- 
den or ſent for, and preſs to ger in without avy reaſon, only upon a ditordinate luſt, are to be kept 
out and excluded, 

At theſe words of Ammonins, Certain young men who were not as yet arquainted with his fa- 
ſhions, being diſmayed and abaſhed ; began gently, and withouc more adoeco plnck off and pull 
inſunder their Coronets, Bur I (who knew well enough that he moved this talk only by way of ex- 
trciſe, and becauſe he would draw us on todebate thematrer) add:efied my ſpeech unco Tryphor 
the Phyſician in this wiſe: Ofall loves Tryphon. be ſo good as lay down 2s wellas we, this goodly 
chapler which you have upon your head, ſo fragrant and flagranc, both of molt beauriful red roſes ; 
or elle declare preſently as you are wont tro do many times amongus. che profir and commodiry that 
this lower garland doth confer unto our drinking of wine ſo freely, Bur hete Eraton enterpoling 
himlelfe : How is it ordained (quoth he) that we receive no pleature free, bur it bringeth aiwayes 
one ſalary or other with it ; and everas we ſolace our ſelves and be merry, we are ipleaſed and 
diſcontented, incaſe we enjoy not our delights with ſome hire or reward to checkthe ſame : as for 
ſweer {mells or coſtly oyles, and compound perfumes, thereis ſome rea:on perad+enture why wee 
ſhould be ſomewhat aſhamed of them : as alio for rhe rich purple colours we may be abaſhed, in re- 
gard of the affeed curiofity and ſuperfluous expence thereof: which weare torejeR, as being 0- 

ours de. ejrp], and fraudulent robes and colours ; as ſometime ſaid that barbirous Scythian: £ 

colours and odours ſuch as be natnral, are fimple,pure and 6n-ere nor differingin that re'peR from 

the fruits of rrees which nature brineerth forth, Were it not then mee” folly co gather rhe juice and 
liquor of ſych tfrnirs,and in the mean timereje& and condemn tte fairer colours and ſweet favours, 
- thatthe ſeaſons of the year do yeeld, only forthe delightiome aipect 2nd pieaſure that flowerh 
. (asit were) outof them, if they afford not otherwile ſome verrue and property which is good and 
pro» 
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profitable ? Ir ſeemerh rather yer, that we ſhould do the contraty 3 namely, it it betrue as you Phi- 
loſophers ſay, that naturedoth nothing 1D vain, and for no purpole, that ſhe hath createdand pco- 
duced thele things, tor the pleature only of man, as {exvipg to no other purpole, bur only for to 
cheer up ouripirits.and content our outward ſenſes. Mark this moreover and beſides, how unto trees 
and plants that proſper and grow, nature hath given leaves; to ſave and detend their fruits; as alſo 
chat under their covert, themſelves (one while warmed and another while cooled and refreſhed) 
might beable the berrer to endure the injuries of the air,and change of ſeaſons, As for flowers.the 
yeeid no commodity at all, by their tarrying upon the plant, unleſle ic be this, rhat we have delight 
1n ſmelling, and pleaſure in beholding them tora time, 1nthat thereexhale and breath ſrom them, 
wonderful ſweet ſavours 3 and they diſcoverunto us an iptinite fort of cinctures and colours, by 
no art of man imitable, And theretore, when welirip trees ottheir leaves, they ſeem diſpleaſed and 
orieved thereat 3 they feel (as it were) the imart and pain ofa wound ; and there is let (by that 
means) a hurtand tore like an ulcer ; and being thus deſpoiled ot rheir natural beauty and heart, 
they ate illfavoured to ſee to, and deformed: ſo that we ought not only (as Empedocles ſaith ) 
T he leaves of laurel wholly ro forbear, 
. Andto abſtain her branches for to tear, 

but alſo we areto ipare the leaves and boughs of all other trees, and not by their deformity to a- 
dorn our lelves, robbing and {pciling them perforce and againlt nature; whereas, if we gather and 
croptheir flowers, wedo them no hurt nor wrong at all, For this manner of dealing with them, 
reſembleth vintage and gathering grapes trom the vine; andif they be nor plucked in due tune,they 
ſhed of their own accord, allfaded and withered, Like as therefore, they be barbarous people,why 
clad themleves with the tells and skins of ſheep, in fiead of making cloath of their wool, ro apparel 
their bodies ; even ſo me thinks, that they whotwilt and plaic their Chaplets,of leaves rather then 
flowers, dc not uſe plants ſo well as they ought ro do, Thus much I thought good to deliver unto 
you, in defence ofthole that make andlell flower garlands : for Grammarian I am nor, nor much 
read in Poets, to alledge teftimonie, our of their Poems : whereinit is to be found, that in old 
time, the vickors who wan the prize of the ſacred games, were crowned all with chaplers offlow- 
ers: howbeir, thus much 1 will be bold co avouch outot them: Thar the roſe garland was pecy- 
liarly deſtined and appropriatero the Muſes: for ſo I remember, I have readin one place of Sappho 
the Poerreſſe,where ſpeaking of a great rich woman, yetaitogerher 1gnorant,unlertered, and a meer 
ranger to the Muſes, ſhe writeth thus: 

Alldead thouſhalt intombed lie, 

And leave ro name nor memory : 

For roſes none thou conld'ſt come by, 

T hat flower on monnt an Piery, 

But now it istimeto hear what teſtimony Tryphon Will aledge out of his Phyfick, Then Try- 
phon taking in hand the matter in queſ}1on: Our ancients (quorth he) in older rime, were nor igno- 
ranc ofallthete points :neither torgat they to rreat thereot, as having great uſe of plants inthe pra- 
Riſe of Phyſick. For proof whereot, chere remain at this day, molt evident arguments: for the Ty- 
rias offer unto Agenorides, and the Magnehans unto Chiron (who were the firlt that profeſled and 
praiſed Phyſickin thoſe parts} the. primices and firlt gatheriugs of thoſe herbs and roots where- 


with they were wont to cure and heale their patients : and Prince Bacchus, ng only for the inven- 


tion of wine (amoſt puiſſant medicine, Imay layro you, and a pleaſant) was eſteemed a ſufficient * 
Phyſician: bur alſo tor that he taught thoſe who were ſurpriſed and raviſhed with Bacchanal fu- 
ry, toCrown their heads with Ivy, and brought that plant into honour and reputation by that 


means: for that it hath a property in nature repugnant and contrary to the quality of Wine, repreſ- 


fing and quenching the coldnefſe which it hath, the predominant heart thereof, that men might 
rake lefſe harm thereby. and 1o w ithitand drunkenneſle, And verily, thenames of certain plants,do 
plainly ſhew the great induſtry and careful diligence of our forefathers in this behalfe, For the Wal- 
nur tree they called in Greek * Kagye;for that it ſendeth from it a certain beavy and ſomniferous va» 
pour, which hurceth the head of thoſe who lie under the ſhade and bovghs thereof, whereby it 
cauſeth them to be drouſie.- The Dafiodi]likewiie, ſeemeth to have taken the name * Narciſſus, 
becauſe ir benummeth the {inews, ard ingendereth a heavy ſleepineſle or lupefaion: which is the 
is the reaſon that Sophocles rearmed itthe ancient Coronet of the great gods, meaning thereby the 
oods terrefirial, Moreover. it is {aid that the herb Rue had the denomination in Greek Ilnyaevrey, of 
the rertue which it hath ; by reaſon that with the drinefle wherewith it is endued, and the ſame 
occaſioned by exceſſive heat, it is lo aflringent, that it * knitteth, binderh, and hardneth the na- 
tural ſeed of man, and is a great enemy to conception and women with child, As for the * Amethyſt, 
as well the herb as the one of that name, they who think that both the one and the other isſo cal 
led becauſe they withſtand * drunkennefle, milcount themſelves.and are deceived : for in truth, both 
are named ſo ot the colour : and as for the leafe of the herb, it hath no freſh and lively bew, burre- 
ſembleth a * winelefſe weak wine, as one mey ſay, that either drinketh flat and hath loſt the colour, 
orelle is much delayed with water. Many other plants may bealledged to this purpoſe, whoſe pro- 
perties and natural vertues have impoled their names: but theſe examples may ſuffice ro ſhew the 
ſtudious induſtry and great experience of our anceſtors: in regard whereof, they uſed to wear chap- 
lers of leavesand flowers upon their heads,whiles they ſat drinking wine: forfirong wine,and pure 

of 
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of it ſelf, having begun to aſſaiie the head, and to enervate or enfeeble the whole body, by ſeizi 

upon the original tountain of the nerves and ſenles, to wit, the brain, doth mightily trouble 

di'quiet aman: for the remedy of which inconvenience) the ſcent and ſmell, breathing from flow- 

ers) {erveth marvellous well, for that theſame dorh defend and fortife as with a Rampart, the Ca- 

Rie and Citadel (as it were) of the head, again(t the aflau:rs and impreſſions of drunkenneſle, . For 

theſe lowers ii they be hor, gently unltop and open the Pores,and 1nio doing, make way and give 

vent for the heady wine to evaporate and breath our all fumoſities ; and contrariwiſe, if chey be 
cemperately cold, by cloſing gently theſaid Pores, keep down and drive back the vapours teaming 

up intothe brain, And of this vertue are the garlands of Violets and Roles, which by their ſmell 

and comfortable ſcent, repreſſe and lay both ah and heavineſle of head, As for the flower of * Pri- » ,7..., 
vet, Saffron, and Baccaris, that is to ſay, our Ladies gloves, or Nard Rultick, bring them ſweertlyto gr ty 4 foo * 
ſleep, who have drunk freely : for theſe ſend from them a mild aire, breathing after a ſmooth and as the 
uniform manner ; the which doth ſoftly compoſe and lay even, the unequal dittemperatures, the French , 
troubleſome acrimonies and ditorderly aſperities, ariing in the bodies of thoſe who have over- tranſlacion. 
drunk themſelves ; whereupon there enſueth acalm, and thereby the irength of the heady wine 

is either dulled, orelſe rebated, Other lorts of lowers there be, the odours whereof being ipread 

and difperied abour the brain, purge mildly the Pores and paſſages of the ſenies and their organs, 

ſubriliat and diſcuſle gencly, without trouble and offence, with their moderate heat; the humours 

and all moiſt vapours, by way of rareta&ion, and warm the brain comfortably, which by nature is 

of a cold remperature:and tor this cauſe eſpecially thoſe petty Garlands or Poeſies of flowers which 

they hung in old time about their necks, they called nJuuil;, as if one would lay (uffumigations, 

and they annointed all their brelt parts with the oyles that were expreſſed or extracted from them, 

Alcyus allo teſtifieth as much, where he willeth to ponr ſweet oyl upon his head that had ſuffered 

ſomuch pain, and upon his breſt all grey ; tor even{o ſuch odours are direted up as taras tothe : 
brain, being drawn by the ſenſe of ſmelling. So it was not becauſe they thought that the ſoul, which 

the Greeks call 34u@ was ſeated and kept reſidence within the hearrt.chat they called theſe wreaths 

and garlands about their necks. <r{uuiSas, as ome would have it, for then more reaſon it had been 

ro havetearmed them 9JupiSz5 bur it was as I faid before,of theexhalation or evaporation upward 

from the region of the breit, againſt which they were worn pendant: neither areweto wonder, 
char the exhalations of flowers ſhould have io great force 3 for we find it written in zecords , that 
che ſhadow of * Smilax eſpecially when it is inthe flower, killeth them that hie aſleep underit ; al- * The Yew 
ſo from the Poppy there ariſerh a certainſpiric, when the juice is drawn our of it, which they call tree as I 
Opinm. and if they take ro better heed, who draw the ſame, it cauſeth them to {woonand fall cothe ket. 
ground; there is at) herb called Alyfſon,which whoſoever hold in their hands , or do but look up- 

on it, ſhall preſently be rid of the yex or painful hickot ; and they ſay, it is very good allo for Sheep 

and Goats, to keepthem from all diteaſes, if the ſame be planted along their cores and folds: the 

Roſe, alſonamed in Greek PiHoy, was {© called, for that it cafteth from it an * odoriferous ſmell, p:vus 3/s- 
which is the reaſon that ir quic kly fadeth,and the beaury paſſeth ſoon awayzcold it isin operation, ys, 
although it carry the colour of fire, and not withour good cauſe ; for that the little heat that it hath, 

flieth up to the luperficies of it as being driven outwardly from within,by the nacive coldnefle thar 


it hath, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 
Whet her Ity of the own nature be cold or ket, 


=—_ ſpeech of Tryphon we greatlypraiſed : but Ammonins imiling : It were not meer (quoth he) 
to kick and (purn again, nor to overthrow fo beautiful and gay adilcourſe as this was, em- 
beliſhed and adorned with as great variety as the garlands whereot it treated, and which he un- 
dertook to defend ard maintain; bur that I cannot tell how it is come topaſle that the Ivy is en- 
rerlaced in the chapler of flowers, and ſaid by the natural coldnefle that it 1s tohave a verrue 
oper to extinguiſh and quench the torcible heat ot new wine: for contrariwiſe, it ſeemeth tobe 
ot and ardent, and the fruit which it beareth being pur into wine, and infuſed thertin, givethir 
power to inebriare and make drunk. yea, and to rouble and diſquier the body by the inflammation ' 
thar ir cauſeth: by reaſon of which exceſſive hear,the very body thereof growerh naturally crooked, 
afrer the manner of wood that curbeth and warpeth with the fire ; al/othe ſnow which ofrencimes 
cantinueth and lieth many days vpon other crees, flierh in great haſte from the Tvy tree 3 of to ſpeak 
more proper'y is preſently gone thaw'd and melted, if it chanceto ſertle upon it,and that by reaſon 
of the heat :and that which more is (28 Theophraſtus hath left in writing) Harpalus the Lieutenant 
General under A1-xa*d the Great, in the province of Bab»/on, byexpreſſe orderand direQtion 
fromrhe King his Maſter: endevoured and did what he might ro ſer inthe Kings Orchard there,cer- 
rain trees and p}2nts which came out of Gr-ece, and ſuch elpecially as yeelded a goodly ſhade, car- 
ried |a-ge \eaves and were by nature cold: forthar the country about Babrlonis exceeding hor and 
ſcorched with the burning heat of the Sun: bur thegronnd would never entertainnor abide the 
Iry onely : n-twithRanding that Ha-pal: took great pains, and employed mot carefvl diligence 


aborr it: for plant it as oftenas he would, ic dried and died immediately 3 and why ? hot jc 1s E 
che 
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as Controriwiſe, heat and unctious fartinefle, which appeareth in the Olive. Laurel and Cypreſle 


cold, conſidering thatheu<dit mu.bin —_— tocoolandbinde,as being an altringegt medicine: 
bur as touching that whic b erc-while was a 


trouble of the ſpirit: likero thateffect which Henbane worketh, ard many other plants, which 
mightily diſquicr the brain, 2nd tranſport our len'es and underſtanding, As tor the tortuoſity of the 
body and branches. it maketh nothing to the purpole and point in band : for the works ind effects 
againlt nature cannot proceed from facuities and powers natural : and pieces of wood do twine and 
bend crooked becauſe fire (being ncer unto them ) draweth and drieth vp forcibly, all the nativeand 
kindly humour: whereas the inward and natural hear, would rather ferment, entertaine and aug=- 
ment it. But con(ider better upon the matter and mark rather, whether this writhed-bunching form 
otthe Ivy wood(as it groweth )and the baſeneſle. bearing (tildownward and tending tothe ground, 
be nor an argument rather of weakneſle, and bewray the coldneſle of the body, being glad (asit 
were) to make many reſts and ſtayes: like unto a Pilgrim,or waytaring Traveller, who for wezrineſs 
and faintneſſeſitteth him down and repoſeth himlelte many times 1n his way, and ever and anon ri- 
ſerh again, and beginneth ro ſer torward : 1n regard of which teeb!eneſle, the Ivy hath always need 
of ſome propor other ro (tay it ſe.fe by. to rake hold ot, to claſp about and to cling unto, being not 
able of her own powerto riſe. for want of natural hear,whoſenature 15 to mount aloft, As touching: 
Snow, that it thaweth ard paſlcth away ſo ſoon. the cauſeis, the moiſture and ſoftneſle of the Ivy 
leaf; for ſo we ſee that watei diipatcheth and diffolverh preſertly, the laxity and ſpongeous rarity 
thereot, being (as itis ) nothing elle bur a gathering and heaping of a number of ſmall bubbles cou- 
ched, and thruſt together: and hereof ir cometh, that inover-moilt places, ſobbed and ſoaked with 
water ſnow melteth as ſoon as in places expoſed to the ſun. Now for that it hath eaves always upon 
it, andthe ſame (as Emp-docles ſaith) firm and faſt, this proceedeth not of heat, no more then the 
fall and ſhedding of leaves every year, is occahoned by cold. And this appeareth by the Myrtle tree 
and the herb Ad/a»tum. that isto fay. Maiden-hair, which being not hor plants, bur co'd. areal- 
wayes leaved and green withall : and therefore ſome are of opinion, that the ho!ding of the leaves, 
is to be aſcribed unto an equality of temperature : bur Emp-docles (over and beſides) attriburerh it 
ro a certain proportion of the pores, thorow which the ſap and nouriſhment doth paſſe andpierce 
equally into the /eaves:in ſuch tort as it runneth ſufficiently for to maintain them:which nor is ſo in 
thoſetrees which loſe their leaves, by teaſon of the laxity or largeneſſe of the ſaid pores and holes a- 
bove, and the (trairneſlſe of them beneath 3 whereby, as theſe do rot ſendany nouriſhmenr art all, ſo 
the other can hold and rerain none, but that little whichithey received, they ler goali ar once: like 
as 
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as we may obſervein certain Canals or Trenches, deviſed for to water Gardens and Orchards, if 
they be nor proportionable and equal ; tor where they be well watred and have continual nou- 
riſhment, and the ſame in competent proportion, there the trees hold their owns and remain firm, 
always green, and never die, Butthe Ivy tree, planted in Babylon, would never grow, -and refuſed 
thereto live, Certes, it was well done ot her, and ſhe ſhewed great generoſity, that being (as ſhe 
was) a devoted vaſlaile tothe god of Eaotia, and living (as it were) at his table, ſhe would not go 
out of her own country, to dwell my choſe Barbarians ; ſhe tollowed not the feps of King 
Alexander, who entred alliance, and made his abode with thole ſtrange and forraign nations, buc 
avoided their acquaintance alirhar ever ſhe could, and wichliood that travimigration from her na- 
tiveplace : but the caule thereof, was not heat, bur cold rather ; becauſe ſhe could notendure the 
cemperature of the air, ſo contrary to her own: for that which 1s {emblable and familiar, never 
killeth any thing, bur receiverh, nouriſherh and beareth ir, like as dryground the herb Thyme, hows 
hot ſcever the {oil be, Now forthe Province about Babylon , they lay, the air in all thattraRt is ſo 
ſoultry hor, ſo ſtufhng, fo groſſe, and apt to iifle and (top the breath, thatmany inhabitants of the 
wealthier ſort, cauſe certain bits or bags of leather to be filled with water, upon which, as upon 
featherbeds, they lie to ſleep and cool their bodies, 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 
W1.at the cauſe ts, that women hardly are made drunky but old men very ſoon ? 


Lorus one day ſeemed to marvel, that Ar:ſtole having in his Treatiſe of drupkenneſle, fer down 
Ft poſition: That old men are ſoon ſurprized and overſeen with Wine, bur contrariwiſe, wo- 
men, hardly and very ſeldom ; rendered no realon thereot, conſidering that his manner otherwiſe, 
is not to propoſe any ſuch difficulties, but hedorh decide and clear the lame, And when hee had 
made this overture, he moved the company to enquire into the caule thereof, and aſupperic was, 
where familiar friends were met together, Then Sy{/a ſaid: Thar the one was declared byrhe other: 
for if we comprehend the cauſe aright, as touching women, it- were no hard matter to find out a 
cealon for old men: conhdering that their natures and conſtitutions be moſt oppoſte and contrary, 
in regard of moiſture and drinefle, roughneſle and ſmoorhneſle,ſoftnefle and hardnefle : for firft and 
formoſt, ſuppole this of women undoubtedly, that their natural cemperatureis very moiſt, which 
cauſeth cheir fleſh to be (o render, ſoft, ſmooth, ſlicke and ſhining: to ſay nothing oftheir natural 

urgations every month : when as therefore wine meererh with (o great humidity,being overcome 
by che predominancy thereof, it loſeth the edge and tincture (as it were) together with the force 
that it had, ſo as it becometh dull, every way diſcoloured and wateriſh, And verily to this purpoſe, 
ſomewhat may be gathered out of the words of Ariſtotle ; for he faith: Thatchoſe who make no 
long draught when they take their wine, nor drink leaſurely,but pour it down at once(which man- 
ner of drinking they cal auvcilay) are not ſo ſubje& to-drunkennefle as others ; for that the wine 
makerh no long (tay within their bodies, bur beipg forcibly chrutt forth, ſoop paſſerhthrough: and 
ordinarily we may obſerve, that women drink in this manner ; and very probable it is, that their 
bodies by reaſon of continual attra&ion of humougs downward, - to the neither parts for their 
monthly. cerms, is full ot many conduits and paſlages,1as if they were divided into channels. pipes, 
and trenches, to draw forth the ſaid humours: into which the wine no {oonerfalleth, bur away ir 
paſſeth apace, that ir cannor ſertle nor reſt uponthenoble and principal parts, which ifthey be once 
troubled and poſleſled, drunkennefle doth toon enſue, Contrariwiſe, that 0'd men want natural 
humidity, their very name in Greek ſeemerh to imply ſufficiently, for called they are yigy]45, not 
becauſe they are pioy)e5 &5 ylw, thatis to ſay, inclining and Rooping downward to the earth, but be- 
cauſe they are already in their habitude of body 94d Sand y4ngg3. that is to ſay, earthly; Moreo- 
ver,theic fliffenefle and unpliabl: diſpoſition, the rovghneſſealſo of their skin, arguerh their dry na- 
ture and complexion: it ſtandeth therefore to good reaſon, that when they liberally rake their wine, 
their bodies which are rare and fpungious within, by occaſion of chat drinefle, quickly catcherh 
and ſucketh upthe ſame, and thenby long Raying there, ir worketh up into the head, cauſeththe 
brain to beat. and breederh heavineſle there; and like asland floods gently glide over thoſe fields 
which be ſolid and hard, waſhing them only aloft, and makingnomire and dirt; bur if the ground 
be light and hollow they enterand ſoke farther in : evenſo wine being ſoon caughe, anddrawneby 
the drineſle of old mens bodies, Rayerh there the longer time : and were not this ſo, yer we may 
obſerve that the very nature of old men admitreth the ſame ſymptomes and accidents which drun- 
kenneſſe maketh, No theſe accidents occaſioned by drupkenneſle, are very apparent, to wit, the 
trembling and ſhaking of their limbs, faltering in their tongue. and ſpeaking double, immoderate 
and laviſh ſpeech,perciſhnefſe and aprnefle to choler, forgerfulneſſe and alienation of the mind and 
underſtanding'the moſt part wherof being incident to old men, even whenthey are beſt inhealch & 
are moſt ſober, a lictle thing God wor will ſer them clean out, and any ſmall agitation whatſoever 
will dothe deed:fo that drunkennefle in an old man engendereth not new accidents, bur ſerterh on 
foot and augmenteth thoſe which be already commonand ordinary with them, To conclude, there 
15 not a more evident argument to prove and confirm the ſame then this:that nothing in the world 
relembieth an old man more, then a young man when he is drunk, THR 
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THE FOUNTH QUESTION, 
[ 
Whether Women by their natura com p lexion be colder or hotter then men ? 


76 7 Hen $Sylla had delivered his mind to that effect; Apollonidas an expert profeſlorand wel ſeer 
V V in ratigine a bartel in array, ſeemed by his words to approve well ot chat which had beena}- 
ledged as rouching oId men: but he thought, that in the diſcourſe ot women, the only cauſe was 
left ont and over{lipr, to wit, the coldnefle oftheir conſtitution, by means whereof, the hottes 
wine is quenched, and forgoeth that fiery flame which flieth upto the head, -and tronbleth the 
brains: and this was received as a very probableand ſufficient reaſon, by allthe company therein 
place, Bur Athryilatwy the Phyſician,a Thafian born, interjeted ſome ſtay of farther leatching into 
this cauſe :For that (quoth he) ſome are of opinion that women are not cold, bur hotter then men: 
yea, and others there be (and that is a greater matrer)who hold, chat wine is not hot at all bur cold, 
Florus wondering, and amazed hereat: This diſcourſe and diſputation (quoth he) as rouching wine 
I refer to him there: and with that pointed at me: for that nbt many days beforewe had dilputed 
together about that argument : But asfor women (quoth Athryilates) that they be rather hot then 
cold, they argue thus : Firſt and formoſt, they are ſmooth, and nor hairy on their face and body, 
which teilificth their heat, which ſpendeth and conſumeth the excrement and ſuperfluity chat en- 
oendereth hair, Secondly, they prove it by their abundance of blood, which ſeemerh ro bethe foun- 
cain of heat in the body: and of blood women have ſuch ore, that they are ready to be inflamed, 
yea, to frie and burn withal, if they have not many purgations, and thoſe quickly returning in their 
courſeto diſcharge and deliver them thereof, Thirdly, they brihg in the experience oblerved at 
fanerals, which thewerh evidently, chat womens bodies be tar hotter then mens: for they thar 
havethe charge of burning and interring of dead corſes, do ordinarily put into the funeral fire one 
dead body ofawomanto ten of men : For that one corps (ſay they) helpeth to burn and confume 
the teſt : by reaſotithat a womans fleſh containeth in it I wort not what unctuoſity or oylons mat- 
ter, Which quickly takerh fire, and will burn as light as a torch, ſo that it ſerveth in ftead of dry 
Aicks ro kindle the fire, and ſet all a burnivg, Moreover, if this be admitted for a truth, that what- 
ſoever is more fruitful and aprer for generation, is alſo more hot : cerrainit is, that young maidens 
be ripe betimes, readier for marriage, yea, and their fleſh prickerh ſooner to the a of generation, 
then boyes of their age 3 neither is this a {mall and feeble argument of rheir heat, bur tor a grea- 
rer and more pregnant proofe thereof, mark how they endure very well any chilling cold, andthe 
10Jury of winter ſeaſon for the moſt parr of them lefle quake for cold thenmen do, and generally 
need not ſo many cloarhs to wear, : 

Hereat Florus began toargne againſt him and ſaid : In my conceit, theſe very arguments will 
ſerve well to confure the ſaid opinion ; for to begin with che laſt firſt, the reaſon why they wich- 
and cold berter then men, is becauſe every thing is lefle oftended with the like : beſides,their ſeed 
is not apt forgeneration, inregatd of their coldneſſe, but ſerverth inſtead of matter onely, and 
yeeldeth nonriſhmetit unto the natural ſeed of man, Moreover,women ſooner give over to conceive 
and ceaſe child-bearing, then men to beger children: and as for the burning of their dead bodies, 
rhey catch fire ſooner I confeſſe, bur that is by reaſon thar commonly they be fatter then men ; and - 
who knoweth not,that fat and greaſe is the coldeſt part of the body : which is the cauſe thar young: 
men, and thoſe thar uſe much bodily exerciſe, are leaſt far of all others; neither is their monthly 
fickneſſe and violence of blood, a ſign of the great quantity and abundance, bur rather of the cor- 
rupt quality and badnefſle thereof ; for the crude and unconcoRted part of their blood being ſuperflu- 
ous, and finding no place to ſettle and reſt, nor ro gather confiſtence within the body oy reaſon of 
weakneſſe, paſſeth away, as being heavy and troubledzaltogether fordefaulr and imbecillity of heat 
to overcome it : and this appearerh manifeſtly by this, that ordinarily when their mont ly fick- 
neſſe is upon them, they are very chill, and ſhake for cold, for that the blood which thenis ſtirred 
and ih motion, ready to be diſcharged our of the body, is ſo raw and cold. To come now unto the 
ſmoothneſle of their skin, and that is not hairy; who would ever ſay that this were an effe& of 
hear? conſidering that we ſee the hotreſt parts of mans body to be covered with hair? for ſurely 
all ſuperfluiries and excrements are ſent ont by heat, which alſo maketh way, boaring, as it were, 
holes through the skin, and opening the paſſages in theſnperficies thereof, Bur contrariwiſe wee 
way reaſon, that the ſlieckneſſe of womens skin is occaſioned by coldnefle, which doth conftipate 

and cloſe the pores thereof, Now that womens skin is more faſt and cloſerhen mens ; you may 
katn and underſtand by them (friend Athryilatas) who uſe to lie in bed with women, that annoint 
their bodies wirhſweer oyls, or odoriterons compoſitions ; for even with ſleeping in the ſame bed 
with thetn, alchough they came nor ſo neet asrotouch the women, they find themſelves all perfu- 
med: by reaſon that their own bodies which be hot, rare, and open, do draw the ſaid oyntments 
or oyls in them ; Well, by this means (quoth he) this queſtion as touching women hath been deba- 
ted pro & contra, by eppoſite argninenrs tight manfully, 
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THE FIFTH QUESTION. 


Whether wine be naturally cold of operation? 


Ut I would now gladly know, ( quoth Florus till ) whereupon your conjecureand ſuſpicion 
ſhould arite, that wine is cold of nature ? why ? And do you thinke ( quorh I) that this is an 
opinion of mine ? Whole then (quoth the other ?) Iremember (quorh I)rbat nor of late, but long 
ago, light upon a diſcourie of Ariſtotle as touching this Problemp: and Epicurus himſelfe in his 
Sympoſr:m Or banquer hath dilſcufled the queſitonar large ; rhe ſum of which diſpucation (as I rake 
it ) is thus much : For he faith that wine 15 not imply ot itlelfe hot, bur that it containerh init cer- 
taine atomes or indivitible mores cauling heat, and others likewile that engender cold; of which 
ſome it calieth off and loſerh when it 1s entred into the body,others ittaketh unto it,from the very 
body it ſelfe wherein it is ; according as the 1ame petty bodies be of nature and temperature, fitted 
and agreeable unto us 3 in ſuch ſort, as ſome when they be drunke with wine are well heat; others 
againe contrariwile beas cold, Thele reaſons ( replied Flor ) directly bring us by Protagoras into 
che campe of Pyrrho, where we ſhall meer with nothing bur incerticnde, and beftill ro ſeeke, and 
as wiſe as we were before: for plaine 1t 1s, that in ſpeaking of oyle,milke, honey, and likewiſe of all 
other things, we ſhall never grow to anyparticular reſolution of them, what nature they be of, bur 
ili have lome evalion or other, ſaying, That they become ſuch and ſuch, according as each ofthem 
is mixed and tempered one with another: But whar be the arguments that your ſelfealledge, ro 
provethat wine iscold ? Thus lee well ( quoth I) that there be rwoof you at once, who preſſe 
and uree meto deliver my mind ex tewpore, and of a tudden: the firlt reaſon then that commeth in- 
to my head is this, which I ee ordinarily praQtiſed by Phyſicians upon thoſe who have weake fto- 
macks; for when they are to corroborate and forrifie that part, they preſcribenor any thing that is 
hot 3 bur if they give them wine they have preſenteaſe and help thereby ; ſemblably, they repreſle 
fluxes of the belly, yea, and when the body runnerh all ro diaphorericalt ſweats, which they effe& 
by the meanes of wine, no lefle, nay, much more than by applying ſnow, confirming and (trength- 
ning thereby the habit of the body, which otherwiſe was ready to melt away and reſolve: now if 
ithad a nature and faculry ro hear, it were allone toapply meere wine unto the region of the heart, 
asfire untoſnow : ſurthermore,moſt Phyſicians do hold, that ſleep is procured by cooling; andrhe 
mott part of (oporiferous medicines which provoke ſleep be cold ; as for example, Mandragoras 
and poppy Juyce : bur theſe I mult needs confeſle, with great force and violence docomprefle, and 
(as it were ) congeale the braine to worke that effe& ; whereas wine cooling the ſame gently, with 
eaſe and pleaſure repreſſeth and Raieth the motion thereof ; ſo that thedifterence only berween ic 
and the ocher, is bur in degree, according to more and lefſe, Over and befides, whatſoever is hot is 
alſo generarive and apt to ingender feed ; for howſoever humidity giveth it an aptitude to runand 
flow.qt is ſpirit, by the means of hear, that enduerh it with vigour and frengrh,yea, andan appetite 
togeneration : now they that drinke much wine; eſpecially, if it be pure of ir ſelfe, and nor delaied, 
are more dull and (low to the act of generation, and the ſeed which they ſow, is nor effecuall, nor 
of any force and vigourto ingender ; their medling alſo and conjunion with women is vaine, and 
doth no goodat all.by reaſon that their ſeed is cold and feeblet furthermore, all the accidents and 
paſſions which cold worketh do betall nnto thoſerhat bedrunke ; for they tremble and ſhake,they 
are heavy and dull of motion,and look pale ; the ſpirir in their joyntsard members is unquier,and 
moveth dilorderly ; rheir tongues falter, fur, and be double ; lat of all, their finews in the extre- 
mities of the body. are drawn up in manner of a crampe,and benummed ; yea, and in , drun- 
keneſſe endeth in adead palhe or generallreſolution of all parrs; namely, after that the wine hath 
urteriy extinguiſhed and mortihed their naturall heat, Phyſicians alſo are wont to cure theſe 
ſympromes and inconveniences procured by exceſſive drinke and ſurfer, by laying the patients pre- 
ſently in bed,and covering them well with cloaths, for ro bring them to an heat ; the next morrow 
they put them into the baine or hot-houle. and rub them well with oyle ; they nouriſh them with 
meats which donor tronbie the maſſe of the body ; and thus by this cheriſhing, cheygently ferch 
againe and recover the heat which wine had diffipared and driven out of the body. And foraf- 
much as (quoth I ) inthings apparent andevidenttothe eye, we ſearch for the like faculties which 
lie hidden and ſecret, how can we doubt what drunkennefle is,and with what it may be compared? 
for according as I have before ſaid, drunken folke reſemble (for allthe world) old men: andthere- 
foreit is. thatgreat drunkards ſoone waxe old, many of them become bald before their time, and 
ew to be grey and hoary ere they be aged ; all which accidents ſeeme to ſurprizea man for defe&t 
of hear, | . 
Moreover,vineger (in ſome ſort) reſemblerh the nature and property of wine : now of all things 
that are powerfullroquench. there is none ſo repugnant and contrary to fire as vinegeris 3 and no- 
thing ſo much as it.by rhe exceſhve coldneſſe that it hath.overcommeth and repreſſeth a flame, A- 
gaine, we ce how Phykcians uſe thoſe fruits to coole withall, which of all others be moſt vinous, 
or repre'ent the liquor of wine ; as forex:mple, pomgranates and other orchard apples, Asfor 
honey,do the» not mixc the ſnb{{ance thereof with raine-water and ſnow, for to makethereofa kind 
of wine, by reaſon that the cold doth convert the _— the affinity that is berween them, 
B into 
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into auſterity, whenir is predominant and more puiſſant ? what ſhould I ſay more ? have not our an- 
cients in old time, among ſerpents, dedicated the dragon? and of all plants, contccrared Ivy to Bac- 
chus, for this cauſe, that they be both of a certaine cold and congealing nature ? Now it any do 
object for proofe that wine is hot 3 how for them thar havedrunke the juyce of hemlocksthe (ove- 
raigne remedy and counterpoiſon of all other is to take agreat draught of ſtrong wine upon it ; 1 
will reply to the contraryzand turn the ſame argument upon them ; namely,that wine and the Juyce 
of hemlock mingled together is a poiſon incurable, and preſently killeth thoſe who drinke it, reme- 
dilefſe, So that there is no more reaſonto prove it hor;tor refiſting hemlock, than cold, for helpin 
the operation of it ; or elſe we mult ſay,thatit is not coldnefſe whereby hemlock killeth thoſe that 
drinke ic ſo preſencly, bur rather ſome ocher hiddenqualiry and property tharit hath, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


Of the convenient time for 4a man to know his wife carnalh, 


Ertaine young men,who were new ſtudents, and had lately taſted of the learning contained in 
ancient books, were ready to teare Epicwrus inpieces, and inveighed mightily againſt him as 
an impvdent perion , tor propohrg and moving ſpeech which was neither ſeemly nor neceflary, in 
his ſympoſium or banquet, as touching the time of medlipg with a woman: for that an ancient 
man, weliſtept in yeares as he was,ſhould make mention and begin ralke of venereous matters, and 
namely, ata banquer, where many young men were 1n place to particularize and make queliionin 
this ſort: Whether it were berter for a manto have the uſe of his wit, before ſupper or after ; ſee- 
med to proceed from a laicivious mind,and incontinent in the higheſt degree, Againſt which ſome 
* See Xeno- there were, who alledged the example of * Xenophon, who alter his ſupper or banquer brought his 
phen in the pyeſts (not on foot, but on horſe-back, riding a gallop away home ) ro lie with their wives, Bur 
end of his Z,yrus the phytician , who was very well ſeenand converſant inthe books of Epicurxs, (aid, That 
or banquet, they had not read diligently and with adviſement, his book called $ 1mpoſium, that is to ſay, The 
banquet : For he took notthis queſtion (quoth he) cotrear of at the beginning, as a theame or 
ſubje&t matter expreſly choſen and of purpoſe, whereto all cheir talke ſhould be dire&ed, and 
in nothing. elſe tro be determined and ended : but having cauſed thoſe young men to riſe from 
thetablefor to walk after ſupper, he entred into a diſcourſe, for to induce them to continence and 
temperance, and to withdraw them from diſſokure luſt of thefleſh, as being at all rimes, a thing dan- 
| gerous.and ready to plunge a maninto miſchiete, bur yer more hurtful] unto thoſe who ule itup- 
6 on a full Romacke, after they have eat anddrunke we!l, and made good cheereat ſome grear teait, 
And if ( quoth Zopyrus) he had taken for the principall ſubject, rhe : {courſe of this poinr,is it perti- 
nent and beſeeming a Philoſopher,not to treat and confider ar all ofthe time and honreproperand 
meet for men to embrace their eſpouſed wives? or much better {o to do indue ſeaſon and with diſ- 
cretion? and isit(I pray you)not diſcommendable rodiſpnre thereof elſewhere and at othertimes? 
and altogether diſhoneſt ro handle that queſtton arthe table, or ata fealt ? for mine own part, I 
thinkcleane comrary ; namely, that we may with good real{on reprove and blame a Philoſopher, 
who openly in the day time ſhoulddiſpure in publike {chooles, of rhis matter, before allcommers, 
and in the hearing of all ſorts of people ; burat the rable where there is a ftanding cup ſer before fa- 
miliars andfriends.and where otherwhiles it is expedient to vary andchange our talk, which other- 
wiſe would be bur lnkewarme or ftarkecold forallche wipe, how can it be unſeemly or diſhonett, 
either to ſpeake or heare ought that is wholſome and good for men, as touching the lawfull com- 
ny with their wives in the ſecret of marriage? for mine own part, I proteſt unto you, I could 
wiſh with all my heart,that thoſe Partitions of Zenez had been couched in ſome book entituled, A 
banguet or ple:ſant Trex tiſe, racherthan beſtowed (as theyare) ina compoſition ſograve andferi- 
ons, as are the books of policy and government of Stare, The young menart theſe words werecut 
over the thumbs ; and being abaſhed, held their congues, and ſate rhem down quietly. Now when 
others of the company requelted Zopirx to rehearſe the words and reaſons of Epicurus, as tou- 
ching this point, I am nor able ( quoth he ) in prramnss ro decipher, and preciſely ro ſer them 
down as hedelivered them; bur I ſuppole the Philoſopher feared thoſe violent concufſions and mo- 
tions, which are felt in the time of rhatconjunRion 3 for that our bodies by that meanes be won- 
derfuily Rirred and ditquiered, in regard elpecially of the wine, which being of it ſelfe ſtirring and 
canſing much curbu-ent agitation, irfetteth the body ordinarily our of quiet repoſe : if thenthetull 
maſſe thereof being in ſuch an agitation, meet not with aferled calme andreſt by (leep,but runnerh 
on (till headlong to other ronbleſome morions.cauled by the ſports of Yes, ſo that the cords and 
. ligaments.,which are wont to hold our bodies entire. and maintain them firme and ftrong be flacked 
and looſed, oreat danger there is, thar the foundation being thns ſhaken the whole edifice will fall 
to the ground : for ſurely atſuch a time, the very genirall ſeed isnot ſo apt and ready to paſſe away 
with eaſe, being ſo pent and conftipare (as it is) by reaſon of repletion ; ſo that it muſt be ferched 
away perforce, all rronbled and confuſed, In which regard ( quoth Epicwrus ) a man is to go about 
this buſneſſe, when the body is at quiet and well ſerled ; namely, after that the concoRion and d1- 
geſtion both of ovr food is perfely finiſhed. which all that time runneth to and fro. and willing- 


ly ayoideth all ſuch diſquiernefle ; unxill ( I fay )che body have need of new nouriſhment, _ 
or 
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for to confirme this opinion of Epicurus,a man may adjoyne a reaſon out of Phyfick, namely, Thar 


the opportunity of the morrow-morning, when the concoction- is thorowly performed 1s moſt 
fafe and ſure; whereas tO firoggle and meddle with a woman immediately after iupper is never with- 
out danger : for who can tell(before the meatbe well concoted) whether after the panting agira- 
tion by the a&t of YVeaus, there will not enſue another crudity and indigeſtion,(o as a double incon- 
venience and ſuriet upon ſurfer may follow thereupon? Then Olympicxs taking his turne to ſpeake 
and opine: As for me, I am (quorth he) infinitely well pleaſed with that ſentence of Climas the Py- 
thagorean ; who being demanded the queſtion, when che time was belt to eimbrace.a woman ? 
Mary (quoth he) when chou art minded co do thy lelfe moſt harme: For,that is ancient, which Zo« 

« ſaid even now of thefit timezand carrieth ſome reaſon with it : and as for the other, it hath (I 
lee well ) many and ſundry difficulties and inconveniences, and is altogether unſeaſonable for-this 


purpoſe. Like as therefore, T halesthe wile, being importuned by his morher(whopreſled hard up--- 


on him) to marry 3 pretcily pur her oft,ſhitting and avoiding her cunningly with words: for at the 
firſt rime,when ſhe was inhand with him, he taid unto her: Mother, itis too ſoon, and it is not yet 
time: afterwards, when he had paſſed the flower of his age, and that ſhe ſer upon himthe ſecond 
time, and was very inflant: Alas mother, it is now toolate, and the timeis patt; evenſo, it were 
good for every man tocatry and goverhe himlelſe in theſe amatorious games of Vexus that when he 
goes to bed at night, he lay to himlelfe:ir is not yettime: and when he rilech in the wes na 
there is no time lefr, Hereupon Soclarar: Theſe be indeed (quorh he)Olympicxs,che parts of cham» 
pions, and require ſuch as would enter combate for to win aprize at the ſacred games 2 theſe mat- 
ters ( I ſay ) altogether,are for thoſe to performe who can drinke wine treely, and make a game of ir, 
yea, and earefleſh as luſtily: bur ſurely, this ſpeech of yourslictle befitrerh this time and place 3 for 
here area ſort of freſh and luſty young men newly married, | 

By whom, wor well thework+yin ſome depree, 

Of L:ve and Venus, muſt performed be. 
Neither is dame Venss as yet retired and fled alrogerher from us, for we (till in chanvung hymnesun- 
rothe gods. pray devourly otherwhiles unto her, inthis wile : 

O Venus./ady d:ere%and goddefſſe f aire 

Hold back old age, keep Row us hoary haire, ; 
But let'ns conſider now (if yourhinke it good) whether Epicurss hath done well anddecently, as he 
ought ro do, in taking away Yen: from the night: ſeaſon ; or whether he hath nor rarher : 
againſt all right and reaſon in ſo doing ;conidetrti> wed onander, a man well ſeeninlove-marrers, 
faich, Thar ſhe is acquainted with her above-all-ettier'gods and goddeſſes : forin mine opinion, 
well ordained was this vaile and ſhade of darkenefſe to/tover thoſerhatare minded to pertorme 
theſe a&ts, and in ſormedort to hide thepleaſure fromthem, and nor to come unto this game by day- 
light, thereby tochalefrorm our of rheir eye-(ight all ſhame, and co give meanes unto lafcivious 
wantonneſle,tfor to be bold and confident 3 and fmally, ro imprint thememory of rhe act ſo lively, 
chat it may remaine long afterinthe mind for to kindle and reviveſtillnew lutls and fleſhly defires: 
For theeye-{:ghr ( as Plato ſaith) paſſeth molt ſwiftly chorow the fleÞly affetions of the body in- 
tous thatis to lay.into our ſoule,and evermore awakeneth and rai!eth treſh and new concupilſcence, 
reprelenting with great force and vehemency, theimages of pleaſure. and putting us in mind ropur- 
ive the ſame 3 whereas contrariwiſe, the night raking away the greatelt p:rt of ſuch as as be moſt 
furious, lullerh nature afleep,and bringeth her(as it were) to be, in ſuch (orr, as it doth not exorbi- 
rate or breake forth by meanes ofthe fight into laſcivious looſenefle. But over and beſides all this, 
what reaſon or ſenſe 18 there in this, that a married man, rerurning all jolly, freſh and merry, from'a 
feſtival} ſupper, and peridventure with 2 gay chapler of lowers upon his head, yea, and peri 
with ſweet and odoriferous oyles, ſhould come home, goto bed; turne his back nnto his wite; pull 
the cloaths about him ronnd;and ſo lie ro fleep all night ; and the morrow after,'in'broadday-highr,/ 
and in the midſt of houſhold occafrens and other affaires, ſend for his wife ont of the nurſery or: 
womens roome, for tocome unto him abour ſuch a matcer; or in the morning tutneunco herand 
Imbrace her in his armesat ſach a time as the cock treads his hens?” for the even-tide ( my good 
friend Olympics) is the end and repote of all our day-labours paſt, andthe morning is the beginning 
of new travels, Ofrhe evening 20d Barchas is the ſaperincendent and preſident, who is furnamed 
Lyſins ot Liber, for that he treeth us from all paines-raking ; and accompanied he ivinthis prefi- 
dency of his with the Muſes, to wir, faire Terpfpchire, wholoverhidances, ard pleaſant Thalia, 
who delighteth in feaſts and banquers ; whereas the morning riſeth berimes by the breake of day'to 
do lervice unto Mirerya, ſurnamed Ergane, the work-miftris or patroneſle of artizans; to Mercary 
likewiſe, 'the maſter of Merchants and occupiers: and therefore upon the eveningattend longs, 
mvſick, miniirelfie.plaies, dances, weddings, - 

Maſques, mummeries, feaſts. and banquets, 

Niife ef ham boies,flutes,and cornet?, . 
In the morning a man ſhall heare-nothing bur the thumping ſounds of the ſmiths hammer and 
fledges,beating and knocking upon the anvill;the palkingney of ſaws;zrhe morrow-watch of Pub» 
licans.Cuftomers,and Toll-gatherers,' crying afrerchoſe hart come in'or goforth ; the ajournments 
of lerjeants andcriezs, calling for apparance inthecourrt before the judges ; publications of edits 
and proclamations ; ſammons to attend and be ready ro make coun, and to dodury unto ſome 
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Prince,great Lord or Governour of State 3 at which time all pleaſures begone and out of the way 
Of Venus then there is notalks, y 
T he ſlaves of Bacchus do wot walke 
with Ivy dight : the gameſome ſport 
Of gallant youths 1s all-a- mort : 
For why ? as day grows on apace, 
Cares and troubles come in place, 

Moreover, you ſhall never read,that che Poet Homer reporreth of any worthy Prince and demi- 
od.rthatin the day-time he lay either with wite or concubine z Only he ſaith, that Paris, when he 
ed out of thebatrel}, went and couched himlelfe in the boſome and lap of his Helena; gi ing us 

thereby to underitand, that it isnot the part of an honeſt minded husband, bur the at of afurious 
and wanton-givenadulterer, to tollow tuch pleaſures in the day-time, Neither doth ir tollow ( as 
Epicurus faith ) that the body takes more harme by pertorming this duty of marriage after ſupper 
than inthe morning. uniefſe a man be ſodrunke or over-charged with meats, thar his belly is ready 
to crack ; for certainly, 1n ſuch a caſe it were very hurtfull and dangerous indeed : bur if one have 
taken his meare and drinke ſufficiently, be well in healch, and in tome mealure cheerefull; if his 
body be apr and able, his mind well diſpoſed thereto ; it he interpoſe lome reaſonable time between, 
and then tall ro clip and embrace his wife ; he ſhallnot thereby incur any great agitation that night, 
nor feare the heavy load and repletion of meat ; neither will chis action worke any damage. or cook 
him-roo much, ne yer diſquiet and remove out of their place the atomies (as Epicir ſaith, ) but 
if he compole himleife afterwards to lleep and repoſe, he ſhall ſoone ſupply againe that which was 
voided, and repleniſh the veſlels with a new afflux of ſpirits, which were empried by che laid eva- 
cuation. But of all things. eſpeciall heed would be taken not to play at this game of Venw inthe 
daytime forfeare let the body and mind both, being troubled alrcady with the Cares and travels 
of ſundry afaires,be by this meanes more exalperate and inflamed,contidering tht nature hath nor 
a ſufficient and competent time between to. repoie and refreſh her ſelfe: for all men(my goodiriend) 
have not thargreat leaſure which Epicwrms had, neither are they provided for their whole life-time, 
of thar reſt and tranquilliry, which he ſaidz that he got by good letters and the ſtudy of Philoſo- 
phy : nay, there is not one 1n manner, bur ecery day he finds himſelic amuſed and employed abour 
many aflaires and bulinefles of this life which hold him IPA to-which-it were neither good 
nor expedient for aman to expoſe his body ſo reſolved, enfeebled, and weakened with the furious 
exploit of cancupiſcence, Leaving him therefore to his fooliſh opinion of the gods, that being im- 
mortall and happy. they tave no care of our affaires, nor bube themſelves therewith, ler us obey 
the laws manners, and cuftiomes of our own countrey, as every honelt man ought to do ; namely, 
to be ſurein the morning rogo into the remple,and to lay our hands upon the ſacrifice. it haply alit- 
tle before we-have done ſuch a deed. For in trach, well it were, that interpoſing the night andour 
feep bet ween,aftera ſufficiem time and competent ſpace,we ſhould comero preſent our {elves pure 
and cleane, as if we were riſen new men with the new day, and-purpolting to lead a new lite, as De- 


mocritus Was wont to lay. 
THE SEVENTH QUESTION, 
What 15 the canſe that uſt or new wine doth not inebriate or make folke drunkg?' 


He manyer was in Athens to give the.aflay, and tortake new wines theeleventh day of che 
'Þ month Fcbruzry | which day they named Pithegia: and verily in oid timethey oblerved this 
ceremony, to powre our the ful drawing thereof unto the gods before they drapke of it, making 
their prayers devoutly, that the-uſe of this medicinable drinke might be wholiome and healthtull,noc 
noiſome nor hurtful vunto theme. Bur in our Country. this month iscalled Negcerhews, the fixth day 
of: which moneh- the manner. was to pierce theirveſſell firkt,, andcafte new wines after they: had fa- 
crificed to good -Fartwne, and good Demon, and that the weltezne wind Zephyrus had done blow- 
ing 5 for of all winds this is wtha! mol} troublerh, diſquieterh,and tornerth wine : and looke what 
wine may eſcape this ſeaſon, ' great hope there is, that it will hold and:comtinne good all che yeare 
2/ter » accordivg ro which cultgme my. father upon a time ſacrificed as his manner was 3 andafter 
ſupper finding that his wine was good and commendabie, hepropoſed this queſtion unto certaine 
young men that were ſtudents with me in Philoſopby : How 1rcameto paſſe that new wine would 
not make a man drunke: the thing ſeemed at the firſt unto many a very (range and incredible pa- 
radox : But Agias (aid; That this new iweet wine was every Way offenſive unto the ſtomacke, 
and quickly g/utted it 3 by re-ſon whereof a man could hardly drinke ſo mn; h of Mult as were 
ſufkct ent to overturne his braines : for tharthe apperite is —_— dulled and wearied. for the (mall 
—_ thatir taketh. ſo ſoon as it feeleth nou more thirſt, Now th:t there is a difference between 
oo and pleaſant,the Poet Hewer kney, well enough. and gave us ſo much ro underſtand,when he 
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after it hath age, and by the meanes of workitg, ebnllition and concoQtion, £o acertaine 
harſhneſfle and au{tcrity, But Ariſtenetwus of Nicaſaid, Thar he wellremembred how he had read in 
| 2 certaine place in;ome books: That Muſt mipgled with wine ſtaieth and reprefſeth drunkennefle ; 
he added moreover, and ſaid, That there were Phyſicians who ordained tor them that had over- 
drunke themſelves, to take when they went to bed a piece of breaddipped in honey, and to cate 
it; If then it be ſo.that ſweet things do mitigate and dull the force of wine : good reaſon it is,that 
| new wine ſhould nor inebriate, untill the ſweernefle thereot be turned into pleaſantneſſe, We ap- 
proved yreatly the diſ. ourſe of theſe two young men, for that they fell nor upon triviall and com- 
mon reaſon, bur haddeviſed new: fortheſe be rhey nhar are alledged by every man, and ready ar 
hand to Witz the heavineſle of Muit or new wine.as Ar:/forl: ſaich, which maketh the belly ſoluble, 
and ſo it breaketh thorow the quantity of flatulent and muddy ipirirs that abide therein. r 
with the watery ({ubfance , of which the ventointies dire&ly ger forth, as expelled by force ; bur 
the aquoſiry by che own nature enfeebleth the firengrh of che wine: like as contrariwiſe age aug- 
menteth the power thereof, for that the watry ſubſtance 1s now gone; by reaſon whereof, as 
quantity of wineis diminiſhed, ſo the quality and verrue isencreated, 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION. 


What the reaſon is, that they who be throughly drunke are leſſe brain-ſich tharthoſe who are but inthe way 
of drunkenn:ſ[e. 


QF then ( quoth my father ) that we have begun already ro diſquiet theghoſt of Ariſtotle, it 
ſhali not be amiſle ro try what we can ſay of our (elves,as touching thole whom we cal 8xgghd- 
egxa5,thatis to ſay, who are well heat wich wine,bur nor yet ttarke drunke ; tor howſoever Ariftocle 
was ordin-rily very qui k and ſubcile in celolving ſuch queſtions, yet in mine opinion he hath not 
ſufficiently and exactly deli. cred the reaſon thereof 3 for as far as I capgather our of his words (be 
faith ) That the diſcourie of reaſon in a man which is (uber, judgeth aright and according to the 
truth of things as they be : concrari wile, his ſenſe and underitanding who 1s «<leanegone,andas they 
fay dead drunke, is done and opprefled airogether: as for the apprehenſion and imagination ot him 
who hath taken his wine well,and is but haite drunk, is yer ſound. mary his reaſon and judgement 
is troubled already and crackt: and therefore tuch judge indeed. bur they judge amiſle,for that they 
follow their phanraſies only : but what thinke you of this? For mine own part ( quoth I) when I 
conſider wirh my ſeife his reaſon, it ſeemerh ſufticiently to have rendred acauſe of this effte&3 bur 
if you would have usto ſearch farrher into the thing, and deviſe ſome ſpecial new matter: Marke 
firlt, whether this difference which he maketh berweenthem,ought nor to be referred co the body: 
for in theſe that have well d:cupke there is nothing bur the dilcourſe of reaſon only croubled ; be- 
cauſe the body being nor yet thorowly drenched and drowned in wine 1s able to do fervice vnto the 
wiil and appetite I if it be once oft the hooks, ( as they ſay ) or utterly oppreſſed, ir forſaketh 
and betraieth the appetites, and breaketh day with the afteCtions, being ſo tar ſhaken and out of 
joynt, that it canierieno more, norexecurte the will: whereas the other having rhe body fill ar 
command and ready to exorbitate together with the will, and to (in with it for company, aremore 
ſeen and diſcovered, nor for that they be more tooliſh, and have lefle uſe of reaſon, bur becauſe they 
have greater meanes to ſhew their folly. But if we ſhould reaſon from :nother principle, and go 
another way to worke (quoth L) he that will confider well the force of wine ſhalifod no ler, bue 
thatin regard of the quantity, it altererh and becommerh divers, much !ike unto the fire, which 
if it be moderate, hardeneth and baketh the ile or por of clay; buc in caſe it be very Rrong, and 
the heat exceſſive, ir melcerh and difſolverh the ſame: and on the other (:de, rhe ipring or tummer 
ſeaſon at the beginning br&aderh feavers, and ſ(erreth them on fire, which in th - progrefle and mid 
thereot being 9: own to their heights decline and ceaſe alrogerher, What ſhould hinder then, but 
the mind and nr deritadding which naturally is diſquiered and croubled with wine, after it is once 
oft the wheeles,and cleane overturned by the exceſhve quantity thereof ſhould come into the order 
* againe,and be ſcrled as it was before ? Much like therefore as El'ebore beginnerh his operation to *Hereupon 
purge,by over-turning the tomack, and diſquieting the whole maſle of the body ; andit it be given 329 =? 
in a eſe dofle or quantity than it ſhould be ; well it may trouble, bur purge it willoot : alſoas verd, Thata 
we ſee ſome. whotake medicines for to provoke ſleep, under the juſt and tul! quantity which is {;jaue Kin. 
preſcribed, inſtead of ſleep and repoſe find themſelves more vexed and tormented than before 3 telfc ſober. 
and others 2gaine, if they rake more, ſleep ſoundly : even(o it tanderh rogood reaſon, that 
the broin- ficknefſe of him who 1s halfe drunke, atrer it is grown once to the higheſt 
and vigour, doch diminiſh and decay; to which purpoſe, new wine ſerveth very well, and hel- 
perh much: for being powred into the body with great abundance, it burnech and conſumerh that 
= of madnefle which troubleth the mind ard uſe of reaſons much afrer the manner of that 
oletnll ſong, rogerher with the heavy ſound of hanthoiesin the funerals of dead folke, whichat 
the firſt moverh compaſſion. and ſerrerh che eyes a weeping, bur after it hath drawn the ſoule 
ſo topitty and compaſſion, it proceederh farcher, and by lirtle and liccle it ſpendeth and ridderh 
awayallſenſe of dolovrand ſorrow 3 ſemblably. a man ſhall obſerve, rhar afrer the wine bath migh- 
tily troubled, diſquieted the vigorous and couragious mo of the ſoule, men quickly come to 
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themſelves.and their minds beſerled in ſuch ſort as they become quier, and rake their repole when 
wine and drunkennefle hath paſſed as far as it can, 


THE NINTH QUESTION, | 


that isthe meaning of the common proverbe: Drinke either five,or three, but not foure ? 


Vie I hadrhus ſaid, Ariſton crying our aloud, as his manner was : Ifee well now (quoth 
V he) that there is opened a re-entrance, and returne againe of mealures into featis and ban- 
nets, by vertue otthe molt jult and popular decree: which meaſures by means of (I wot not what) 
ſober ſealon, as by a tyrant have been this long time baniſhcd from thence : for like asthey whopro- 
tefle a canonicall harmony in ſounding of the harpe do hold and ſay, That the proportion Hemiolj- 
os or Seſquialterall, produceth the ſymphony or muhkcall accord Diapenra of the duple proportion 
ariteth that Diapaſon : but-as tor the mulick or accord called Diateflaron, which of all others is 
moſt obſcare and dull, ic confiſteth 1n the proportion Epitritos 3 even ſo, they that make proteſion 
of skill inthe harmonies of Ba:chw have oblerved, that three ſymphonies or accords there are be- 
tween wineand water, namely, Diapenta, Diatrion, and Diarcſlaron, {inging and ſaying aſter this 
manner : Drinke five,or three, bat not tourez tor the fitth (tandeth upon the proportion Hemioli- 
05,0r Seſquialterall, ro wir, when three parts or meaſures of water be mingled withwwo of wine ; 
and the third containe the duple proportion ; namely, when cwo parts of water be put to one of 
wine; but the fourth anſwered to the proportion oi three parts of water powred into one of wine; 
and verily this meaſure or proportion Eputritos may fit ſome grave and wile Ser: atours (:tting in 
Parliament 3 or the Archontes in the Councill Chamber Pryt anewm for to diſpatch weighty affaires 
_ of great conſequence: and it may beſeeme well enough{ome Logician chat pull up their brows 
when they are buſie in reducing, unfulding, and altering their Syllogiſmes ; for inrely it is a mixture 
or temperature ſober and weak enough : as for the other twain, that medly which carrieth-the pro- 
portion of two for one bringeth inthat turbulent rone of the Acrothoraces before-taid ; ro it, of 
ſuch as are ſomewhat cup-ſhotren and halte drunke : | 
Which ſtirs the ſtrings and cords of ſecret heart, 
T hat moved ſhould not be, but reſt apart. 
For it neicher ſuffereth a man to be fully ſober, nor yet to drench himſelfe ſodeep in wine, that he 
be alrogerher witlefſe and palt his ſence: bur the other ſtanding upon the proportion of two to three, 
is of all other the mott muiicall accord, cauſing a man to fleep peaceably, andco torget all cares re- 
ſembling that good and fertile corne-held which Hefjodus ipeaketh of, 
That doth from man al cares and curſes drive, 
Ard children cauſe to reſt to feed, andthrive, 
It appeaſeth and fiilleth all proud, violent, and diſordered paſſions ariting within our heart, inducing 
in thefiead of them a peaceablecalme and rranquillity, Theſe ſpeeches of 4r:;/to» no man there 
would crofſe orcontradict ; for that it was well known he ipake merrily : but I willed him to take 
thecup in hand,and as if he held the harpe orlute, to rune and ſet the ſame to that accord and con- 
ſonance which he1o highly praiſed, and thought ſo good, Then came a boy cloie unco him, and 
powred outfirong wine 3 which he refuſed, ſaying, (and that with a laughter) That his muſick con- 
ſited in reaſonand ſpeculation, and not in the practice of the in{irument, Bur my father added thug 
much moreover to that which had been ſaid: Thatas he thonghr.the ancient Poets alſo had togreat 
reaſon fetgned ; that whereas Jupiter had ewo nurſes nurſes, to wit, /da and Adraſtia ; June one, 
namely, Eubcea; Apollo likewite twaine, thatis to ſay, Alcthiaand Corythalia; Bacchus hadmany 
more; for he was ſuckled and nurſed by many nymphs, - becauſe this god forſooth had needof 
more meaſures of water,fignthed by the nymphs to make hummore tame.gentle, witty, and wile, , 


THE TENTH QUESTION. 


What is the reaſonthat any killed fl:ſh will be naught and corrupt ſooner under the raies of the moone, 
than in the ſun ? 


| te pers of Sunium, feaſteſt us upon atime at his houſe, and (er before us a wild bore,of ſuch 
bignefſe that all we at thetable wondred therear 3 but hetold us that there was another broughe 
vnto him far greater ; mary naught it was, and corrupted in the cartiage bythe beams of the moon- 
ſhine : wherecf he made great donbr and queſtion how it ſhould come to paſſe ; for that he 
conld not conceive.nor ſee any reaſon, bur that the tun ſhould rathercorrupr fleſh, being as it were, 
far hotrer than themoone, Then S2tyrwu : This is not the thing (quoth he) whereat a manſhould 
marvell much in this cale 3 bur rather at rhat which hunters practice ; tor when they have ſiracken 
down either a wild bore, or a ſtag, andare to {endit far intothe City, they ule to drive a ſpike or 
orear naile of braffe inco the body, asa preſervarive againſt putreſattion, Now when ſnpper was 
done, Emhydemw,calling to mind his former queiiion, was in hand withall againe, and (et it now 
on foot : And ther Hoſchion the phyſician ſhewed unto them, thart the purrita&ion of fleſh was a 


kind of eliquation and running all ro moiſture ; tor that corruption bringerth it unto a certaine ” 
midiry 
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midity,ſo as whatſoever is lappy or corrupted, becommerh moremoiſtthan it was before : Now it 
is well known (quoth he) that all heat which is mild and gentle, doth Rtir, dilate, and ſpread the 
humours in the fleſh: bur contrariwile, if che ſame be ardent, fiery, and burning, it doth attenuate 
and reftraine them : by which appearerh evidently the cauſe of that which is inqueftion 3 for the 
moone gently warming bodies, dorh by conlequence moiſten the ſame ; whereas the ſun by his ex- 
creame heat catcherh up and conſumeth rather that humidity which was in them 2 unto which Ar- 
chilschus the Poet alluderh like a naturall Philoſopher when he ſaid : 
I hop, the dog ſtar Sirws, 
In fiery heat ſo furions 
With raies moſt ardent willthem ſmite, 
And numbers of them dry up quite, 
And Homer more plainly ſpake of Hc#or, over whoſe body lying along dead : Apollo ( quoth he ) 
diſplaied and pred a darke and ſhadowy clond: 
For feare leſt that the ſcorching beames, 
Of ſun aloft in thie, 
Should on his corps have power th: fleſh 
And nerves to parch and dry. 
Contrariwiſe,that the moon caſterh weaker and more feebler raies; the Poer /o» ſheweth, ſaying : 
T he grapes do find no help by thee, 
Torrpen on the vine, 
And never changetheir col:ur black, 
That they might make good wine, : 
Theſe words thus paſſed : Andthen all the reli {quoth T) is very well faid,and I approve thereof ; but 
thatall the matrer ſhovldlie in the quantity of hear, more or lefſe conidering the ſeaion, I {ſeenor 
how it ould and ; for this we find. that the ſun doth hear lefle in winter,and corrupterh more in 
ſummer : whereas we ſhould ſeecontrary effects, if purretations were o-:cahoned by the imbe-iltity 
of heat; bur now it is far otherwiſe, for the more that che ſuns heat is augmented, the ſaoner doth 
ic putrifie and corrupt any fleſh killed; and therefore we may well inter, that it is norfor default of 
hear, norby any imbec1liiry thereof ; that che moon cavſeth dead bodies to purrifie, bur we are to 
refer that effe& ro ſome ſec ret property of the inflaence proceeding from her: for that all kinds of 
heat have bur one quality, and the ſame differing only in degree, according to more orleſſe: rhat 
the very fire alſo hath many divers facuities, and thoſe nor reſembling one another, by 
daily and ordinary experiences : for gold-ſmiths melt and worke their gold with the flame of lighe 
ſtraw and chaffe: Phylicians do gently warme ( as it were ) in Catn:o thoſe drugs, and medicines 
which they are to boile rogether moſt all with a fire made of vine'cprrings; forthe melting,working, 
blowing, and forming of glaſſe, ir ſeemerhthar a fire mide of Tamorix 15 more meetthan of any o- 
ther matrer whatſoever; the hear canſed by olive-tree word ſerverh wal indry Ronphs or hor-hou- 
ſes.,and diſpo!erh mens bodiesto (weat 3 but the ſame 1s moſt hnrefull ro baines and barhs ; for if ix 
be burned under a furnace. it hurreth the boord-floores and feelings 3 it marrerh alſothe veryfoun- 
dations and ground-works : whereupon it commerh.that &diles forthe Stare, ſuch as have any skill 
and underſtanding, when they ler to ferme the publike þaingsaunto Publicans and Farmegs,' except 
ordinarily olive-tree wood, forbidding expreſly, bar rent them at their hands, not to nſethe 
ſame ; as allo not tocalt into the furnace or fire with which they give an heat unto them the ſeed of 
Darnell ; for that the ſmoaks and fumes which pevertiom ſuch matters, angender head-ach and 
heavineſle of the braine, togerher with a dizzinefle and [wimmin inthe head,” in as many as waſh 
or bath inthem, And therefore, no marvell ic is, that there ſhould be ſuch a difference berweenthe 
heat of the ſun and of the moone, conſidering tharthe one by his influencedoth drie, and the 0- 
ther by her power difſolverh humonrs, and in tome bodies { by that meanes )cauleth rheumes : and 
therefore diſcreet and careful] nurſes rake great heed how they expoſe their ſucking babes againſt che 
rates of the moone; for that ſuch intanrs/ being full of moiftore, like roſappy green wood ) will (a$ 
t were ) warpe, twine, and ca(t at one fide by that meanes, And an ordinary thing it is ro be ſeen; 
that whoſoever ſleepin the moon-ſhine, be hardly awakened, as if their {enies were npefied, be- 
nummed and aftonied: for ſurely, the hnmovurs (being diffolved and dilated by the influence ofche 
moone) do mike bodies heavy, Moreorer, it isfaid, that the * full-moone ( by telaxing and reſol- + 
ving humours in this wiſe)helpeth women in travell of child-bearins +6 exfie deliverance, Where- 
vpon, in my judgement. Dianr, which is nothing elſe bur the very m&one. is called Lochiaor 11+ 
ret 2s having a fpeciall hand in the birth of children 3 which T7»»bxheas direAly reftifierh in theſe 
verſes: 1: 4 
T horow az4re thieywith ſtars beſet | | . 
\ By moon that grueth ſpeed " 
Of child: birth,and dgth eaſe the paine | 
: Of women, in their need, DU _ 
Moreover, themoone ſhewerh her powermoſt evidently even in thoſe bodies, which have neichet 
lenſe nor lively breath 3 for carpenters reje& the timber of trees fallen in the full moone. as being 
loft and render, ſubject alſo to the worme and putrifa&tion. andthar quickly, by reaſon of exceſſive 
moiſture ; hnsbandmen likewiſe, make haſte ro gather up their wheat and other graine _ the 
| threſhing 
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threſhing-floore, in the wane of the moone, and toward the end of the month, that being hardned 
thus with drinefſexthe heap in the garner may keep the better trom being tuft y,and continne the lon- 
oer ; whereas corn which is inned and laid up at the full of the moone,by reaſon of the ſoftneſſe and 
over-much moiltvre,of all other, doth molt crack and burſt, It is commoniy ſaid alſo, that if alea- 
ren be laid in the full-moone, the palic will riſe and take leaven better ; for aithough it have bur a 
lictle leaven, and lefie in quantity than ordinary, yer it faierh not by the ſharpneſle thereof ( by 
means of rarefattion)to make the whole maſle and lumpe of dow to twell and be leaiened, 

To returne now unto fleſh thatis caught, and beginnerh to purrifie, it isoccaſioned by nothing 
elſe bur this, that the ſpiric which maintaineth and knitrerh the ſame fali,turneth into moitture, an 
ſo by chat meanes it becommeth over-tender, looſe, and apt to runto water: an accident,which we 
may obſerve in the very aire, which reſolveth more inthe tull of che moone, thay at any other time, 
yea, andyceldeth greater (tore of dews : which the Poet A/cman hgnifierh znigmatically and co- 
vertly unto us, when he ſaith in one place, that dew 1s the daughter of the aire and themoone ; for 
thele be his words: 

What things on earth, the dew as nurſe doth feed, 

Whom Juputer and moone betwixt them breed, 
Thusevident teſflimonies we have from all parts, that the light ofthemoone is wateriſh, and hath a 
certaine propetty toliquihe, and by conſequence, to Corrupt and putrifie, 

As for the brazen ſpike or naile above mentioned,if ic be true( as ſome hold 8& (ay)thar being dri. 
ven intothe body, it preſerveth the fleſh for a time from rottenhead and purrifa&ion: it ſeemeth to 
work this effe& by acerraine attrictive quality and verrue that it hath;tor the flower ot bratle called 
Verde-gris Phylicians do uſe in their a(tringent medicines:and by report,choſe that frequent mines, 
out of which brafſe-ore is digged.find much help thereby for bleared and rheumatick eyes ; yea,and 
ſome thereby have recovered the haire of cheireye-lids, after they were ſhed andfallen off: for the 
ſmall ſcales or fine powder in manner of flowre, which commeth and falleth from the brafle-tone 
Chalcitis, gerting cloſely into the eye-lids, Rayerh the rheume, and repreſierh the flux of weepi 
- and watery eyes : and thereupop itis ſaid thatthePoer Homer hath given theſe attribures andeepi- 
hi. faprol* thites unto braſle, calling it iivoge and rwgore, Beſides, Ar:ſtorle faith, tharthe wounds inflicted by 
the words in ſpeares and lances with brazen heads, by {words alſo made of brafle, areleflepain'ull, and be ſooner 
Calaky Mat. healed, than thoſe which are given by the ſamg weapons of iron and ſeele ; for thar brafſe hatha 
chiorsleave kind of medicinable vertue init, which the ſaid weapons do leave behind them immediately in the 
= _ wounds, Moreover, that aftcingent things be contrary unto thoſe that purrifie ; and that preſerya- 
bereer Phy9-; tives or healing matcers, have an oppoſe faculty ro iuch as cauſe corruption, it is very plaineand 
canthan2 evident 3 ſo that the reaſonis manifeſt of the ſaid operation: unleſle baply ſome one will alledge, 
as it C,ould « that the brazen ſpike or naile in piercing thorow the fleſh,drawerh unto it the humours thereofcon- 
fidering that thereis evermore a flux in that part which is hurt and wronged, Over and bekides, itis 
ſaid, that there appeareth a;/waies ſome marke or ipot,black and blew, abour thar very place of the 
fleſh, bewraying ( as it were) ſome mortification; a probableargument, that all the reſt remainerh 
ſound andentire, when the corruptionrunnerh and floweth thither as it doth, 
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WA 0!1biz5 intimes paſt ( O Sofſins Senerio) gave unto Sripre African this good advertiſement : 
Never to depart out of the market dine nt aps where Citizens daily aſſembled aboue 
their affaires,unrill he had gorren one n<w ct other, more than he had betore, Where 
you muſt underſtand this name of friend; not preciſely as rhe Stoicks do, nor after the ſubtile 

acceptation of the word,according to curious Sophiſters ; namely, tor him thac contiouerh firme, 
faſt forever, and immurable ; bur after a civi!l and vulgar manner for a well- willer, - as Dicearchas 
meant, when he ſaid, Thar we ugg make ailmen cur well-willers, but honeft men only our 
friends: for ſurely, this true friendſhip and amiry cannor be gotren and purchaſed, bucin 
and by vertne; whereas that good-will of 1-11 perſons may be gained by affaires and 
one with another, by conference and converſing, and otherwhiles, by playing” and gaming toge= 
ther; namely. when opportunity of time ard placemeeteth therewich, which helperh not a lit 
tle to the winning of humane affe&tion and favour among men, Bur con{ider now, whether that 
lefſon and precepr of Polybix may be firted, nor only to the market and common pace atorelidg 
bur alſo to a feaſt or banquer ; yvamely. That a man ovghr never to riſe from the table, nor rode- 
part from the company met at a featt before he know that he hath acquiredehe lo. e and good af- 
tection of ſome one of thoſc there afſembied ; and io much the rather, becauſe men repaire ordi- 
nary to the publike piace of the City about other neyortiations and bufinefle; bur to a feaſt wiſe 
and diſcreet perion- come as much to get new friends, as tro do pleaſure unto thoſe whom they 
havealready: and therefore, as it were, a bale, abinrd, andilliberall part to ſeeme to carry away 
from a feaſt or banquer any thing wharſoe' er ; ſo ro go from thence with more friends than he 
brought rhirher ar his entrarr e, is 2 deleab'e. honeſt and honiourable thing : like as on the con- 
trary iide, he that is negligent and careleſſe in rhis behalfe, 'maketh that meeting and fellowſhip 
fanc and omprofirable nnto himlelfe, and fo he'goes his way as one that had ſupped with his 
, and not with his mind and ſpirit 7 for hethat commeth as 2 gueſt to ſapper among others, 
commeth not on]y to take hispart with thei, of bread, wine, mears, and junkets, bur trocom- 
mnnicate alſo in their diſcouriesin cheir learning, yea, and rheir pleaſanc correfie, tending allin rhe 
end to good will and amity, - For wreſtlers to catch and takefaft Hold one of another, had need 
of duſt frewed upontheir hands ; bnr wine atthe cable, eſpecially when ir is accompanied with 
good talke, is rhat which giverh meanes to lay hold upon friends, and to knit them rogerher, For 
* ſpeech doth transfuſe and derive by diſcourſe and communication, as it were, by conduits and 
pipes, currefie and humanity, from the body ty rhemind 3 for otherwiſe diſperſed it is, and wan- 
drerh all over the body, and doth no other good-at #1, 'bnr only til}and fatisfe the fame, And'like 
as marble takerh from iron red-hot the fluxible moiſture by cooling It, and makerh that ſofrneſſe to 
become hard arid Riffe, 'whereby it is moreapr to rerfine the impreſſion of anyfotme received? 
even'ſo honeſt difcovrſe and talke at the rable, fuffereth not tHE'cnetts that arecating and drink 
rogether, ro run endlong (till, and be carried awiy with the frengrt of wine ; bar fiayerh them, 
andcanſerh cheir mich and jollity (proceeding; from! their lberail drinkipg ) to be well reinpered, 
lovely. well befeeming, yea, and apt to be ſealed (as it were )-with che figner of amity and friend- 
ſhip, if a man know with dexterity, how to handle dbd'minnage men.whenthey are thns'madeſofe 
- tender, yea, andcapable of any imprefſion;rbropgh kind hear, by the meanes of wine and good! 
cacere. Te % #8 n—_ 


"THE FIRST QUESTION. 
Whether the food confiſting of fintdry ſorts of Yiands be eafier of digeftion thanthe ſimple? 
: - 77 44 7 q 
hg firſt queſtion then of thisforrth Decade'of Table-diſconrſes, ſha!l be concerning diverſi- 


ry of meats : for by occalionof 'the [olemhie, feaſt * El/aphebobia, forrhe celebration whereof, , 


* Avy ls, 
rather 
PI wine, 


That is: 


we went to the Ciry Hyampoliz. Philsr the Phyſicianitvired ns, who(as it ſhould ſeem} had made c,, 71. 
grear preparation of good cheetre to entertaine us magnificently ; and ſeeing with Philinxs a young Scag kl. 


lad his ſon feedirishearrily npon dry bread without caſtins for atvy other mear to it, rooke occafionr 
her our into this admiration: 'O Hercoles, now ſurely here is the common Provetbe verifie& 
inaced! 
E T hey fought in place all f ll of ſtone, 

But {'6:- the Get ine bo Rxonl ; 

And therewith heleaprforth.and ran into the kirchinto ferch fome good vituals for them: and af- 
er he h2d flaied a pretty while away, he came againe and brought nothing withHim bur a few dry 
figs and ſome cheeſe 3 which when I ſaw. This is (quoth I ) the ordinary faſhion of thoſe,who ha- 
ving made proviſion of rare and exquiſite things;which alſo be coftly and ſumpruous,do pegleRt rR_ 

ic 


ling. 


fires, 
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which be good and neceſlary, w hereof afterwards, they finda miſle and want, I never renenbied 


* Oc Z10a- (quoth Philon)that our Philinus here ſeemeth rb/feed afterthe manner of * Stratus, who never (by 


report) did eate ordtinke any thing, all his iſe time, bur only milke : buras tor him, very like it is, 
that upon ſome change ofmind he began this manner of diet, and that he hadwor alwaies lived ſo, 
bur this Philinus here, like another Chiron, teedeth his ſon(hke as Achilles was brought up from his 
very infancy )with ſuchmeats as have no bloud in them, that is to ſay,of the fruits ot the earth. Anq 
think you nor;that by this certainedemonſtration,he verificth that which is written of thegraſhop- 
pers ; namely, that theylive of the aire and dey ? I never thought upon a ſupper (quoth Philings) os 
a fealt of an hundred beaſts killed for ſacrifice, as they were when. Ari/fomenes featted his triends; for 
otherwiſe, 1 wou d have come irom home well provided before-hiand of (imple viands, which be 
wholſome and healthfull, as preſervatives hanging about our necks, againſt theſe tumptuous, ſurfe- 
tous-and feaverous feaſts; for that Thave heard many times Phyſicians lay, That fGmple viands are 
ealier of digeliion than variety of meats, like as they be alſo readier at hand, and ſooner provided, 
Then Marcion direCting his ſpeech unto Philo : This Philinus here (quoth.he) mars all your Provi- 
fon of good cheere,frighting as he doth your gueſts,and (what lies in him) withdrawipgthemfrom 
eating thereof: but it you willl requelt me, Lthail an!werin your behalte, I will pawn my ſeltealio 
and be their warrant, yea, and prove unto them afterwards, that thediverlity of meats is moreeafie 
tobe concoRed and digeſted than their ſimplicity and uniformity, ro. the end that they may in the 
meane time be the bolder and better aſſured to tall unto their vi&tuals, and make merry with thac 
plentifull farethat you have ordained for us : Then 2hi/ventreated Marcion fo to do, 

Now atter that we had ſupped, we called upon Philizws to ſet in hand with the accuſ:tion of this 
mulriplicity of ſundry and divers viands : Why (quoth he againe ) I am not the author of this pok- 
tion 3 ncither is it 1 that haieſaid {o ; but this good hoſt of ours Philo here, who evermoge telleth 
us: Firſt and formolt, that thoſe beaſts which feed upon a {imple kind of mear, and the ſame alwaies 
one, live more healthy than men ; whereas they tat be kept up and crammed in coupes, Cages, 
mews.,and bartons, or otherwiſe trapk-{ed and tarted, are in greaterdanger to fall into diſeaſes, and, 
more ſubje& tocrudities, for that their mezt is ſet before them mingled, compounded, and in ſome 
ſort delicately condited, Secondly,there was never yer any Phyſician ſo bold and venturousin ma- 
king new experiments, who durlt offer unto his patient {ick of an ague any meat or nouriſhment ſo 
compounded of divers ſorts ; bur. ordained there is for them alwaies the fimpleſt that can be had, 
and leaſt imelling of the kitchin and cooks crafts ; as that which is moſt eafie ro be concoRted inthe 
tlomack: for intruth our meats ſhoul dinffer aireration, and be wrought by the naturall faculties 
within us: and like as thecolqurs which are molt imple do firike the deepeſt die, ,and give the beſt 
tinure ; and among oyles that which hath, no ſgne at all raketh beſt the aromaticall drugs and 
odots of the periumes, and ſooner turneth, or changeth than any other ; even {6 che (implett nou- 
riſhment is that which molt eahbly isaltered and concodted by the vertue digeſtive : whereas ifthere 
be many and (ſundry qualities and thoſe of a contrary operation, =; hmragag ſooneſt, for that they 
fight andrun one again(t the other, and fo hindex concoction; much like as ina City, the confuled 
multitude of many nition; hudled rogether from all parts hardly will ever grow to any agreement, 
and conſfiftence well united and accordant 3 for that each paity leaneth to their own rites, firiveth 
to draw all to their, own commodity, and followeth their private affetions againtt others, hardly or 
never agreeing and iraming well with firangers.” Moreover, we may have a moſt evident and in- 
fallible argument of this by the familiar example of wine, for nothivg there is that ſo doth inebriate, 
ag variety and. change ot wines 3 and it ſeemeth that drunkepneſle is nothing elle but the ipdige- 
ſion of wine : ard therefore our great profeſled drinkers avoid all that ever theycan, mixt and 
brewed wines ; yea, and they that.are the brewers and minglers thereof, do it as ſecretly as it is 
poſſible; like co thoſe chat lie inambuſh : for ſarely every chavge brings wich ir inequality, anda 
kind of extaſie, pntrivg all out of ſrame ; which 1s the cauſe likewiſe that Muſicians are very.wa- 
ry how they (tir oc (irike many ſtrings together, ard yet there is no other harme at all ro be ſuſpe- 
&ed bur the mixture ard vatiiety. This I dare be bold co affixme,. that a man will looner beleeve 
and conſent to a thing where contrary reaſons bealledged, than make good concoRion, and dige- 
ſlion of divers and ſundry faculties ; bur becauſeT won'd nottbe thought to ſpeake in jeſt, lea- 
ving theſe proofes, I will come to the reaſons of Phils: for we have heard him oftentimes/ay, 
That it is the quality of the meat that cauſeth difficulty of digeftion; and that the mixture of ma- 

ny things is pernicious, and engendreth range accidents : andtherefore weonght to take know- 
ledge by experience, what is friendly and agreeable to nature, that we mayuſe the ſame, andrelt 
contented therein ; and if peradventure there be nothing of the own nature hard to be conco- 
Qed, bur thac it is the quantity alone that troubleth and hurteth our Romack, and there corrup- 
teth,. ſo much the rather, in mine advice, we ought to forbeate divers ſorts of viands, wherewith, 
Philoes cooke exerciſing his art cleane contrary to his maſters, hath even now empoy!ſoned and 
bewitched us, by diverlifying our appetite, and by novelties and change, not ſuffering it to be 
weary, and to refuſe any thing, feeding it till with one thing after another, and caufng it by this 
variety to paſſe the bonds of contentment in reaſon ; much like unto the foſter-facther of Lady 
Hypkpyle : | | 

Who beiag ſet in med/ow gay, 

F lower - flower did crop away : 


And 


And yet his mind ſo childſÞ was, 
And in deſire ſo far did paſs, 

T hat booty none wonld him content , 
Untill the flowers moſt part off went . 
In this caſe therefore it were good withall toremember the wiſe infiruRtion of Socrates, who gi- 
veth us counſell co take heed and beware of thoſe viands which draw men on to eate, when they 
are not hungry, wherein his meaning was this and none other ; that we ſhould avoid and feare the 
diverſity and plurality of meats: forthis 1s 1t that cauſeth usro exceed the bounds of ſuffiſance, far- 
rhet than needfull is, and tetaineth ovr pleaſure in chings that content the eye and theeare, in ve- 
nereous matters, in plates, gatnes, and all kinds of ſport, being continually refreſhed and renewed 
{ill with a ſingularity avd ſuperfluity that hath many heads : whereas in fGmple and uniforme plea- 
ſures the attractive delight never exceedeth the neceſſity of nature, To be ſhore, ofthis mindI am: 
That a man would better endure a Muſician, who commended a confulion of many firings diſcor- 
dant; ora maſter of wreftlers who praiſedthe annointing of bodies for exerciſe with ſweet oyles 
and perfumed oyntments ; than a Phyſician who recommended chis multiplicity and variery of vi- 
ands ; for ſurely ſuch alterations and changes from one diſh to another, molt needs force and drive 
us out of the right way to health. 

After that Ph:lin had thusfaid : I am of this mind ( quorh Aſarcion ) that not only they who 
disjoyne and ſever profit from honeſty, incur the maledi&ion of Socrates, but alſo thoſe who 
diſtivguiſh pleaſure and health aſunder.as if pleaſure (forſooth) were repugnant, or anenemy anto 
it, and not tather a friend and companion thereof : for ſeldome and even again our wils (quoth 
he)do we make any ule of paine, as being aninſtrument too boifterous and violent, whereas no 
man, would he never [o faine,-anchaſe pleaſures away,and baniſh them, but they will preſent them- 
ſelves alwaies in out feeding, inſleeping, 10 waſhing, bathing,ſweating,and annoincingour bodies; 
they enterraine, foſter, and cheriſh him that is over-travelled and weary, putting away quiteby a 
certainefamiliar property, agreeable unto natute, whatſoever is firange and offenſive: tor what 
manner ofpaine, what want, what poiſon is there,how trong ſoever it be;thar riddeth or diſpatch- 
eth a malady {o ſoon or ſo preſently as the bath in due time ; or wine given to thoſe that have need, 
and when cheis heart doth faint ? Our meat going downintotheſtomack metrrily,and with pleaſure 
diflolveth incontinently all wambles, reducing and reftoringnarure again into her owneſtate ; as if 
faire weather and a calme ſeaſon were _—_— ; Whereas on the contrary fide, theſuccours and 
remedies which ate procured by dolorous ahd paintull meanes, by little and litele, hardly and with 
mivich ado are brought abour and effected, even with wrong and injury offered unto nature: ler nor 
Philings therefore let himſelte in oppoſition againſt us, in caſe we do nor hoile up and ſpread all our 
ſailes; eo flie away from pleaſures: bur endeavour and indy we rather todraw delight and health 
rogerhet,for to make a martiage between them, for which we have more reaſonthan ſome Philoſo- 
phers, to march pleaſure with honelty, For firft and formoſt (Ph:linns ) me thinks inthe very en- 
trance of your diſcourſe, that you are greatly deceived ; ſetting down this ſuppoſallfor a ground : 
That brute beaſts feed more fimply than men, and in that regard live more healthfully ; for neither 
the onenior the other is true : and as for the former, diſproved plainly it is by the teſtimony of 
the goats,of whom the Poet Expols wrirerh, who highly commend andpraiſe their paſture, as be- 
itig mitigled, and conſiſting of che variery of all plants and herbs: who fing andſay inthisman= 
ner : 


We feed in plemy every where 
Upon the plants which earth doth beare ; 
The ftately Firre we barke and brouſe 
The Holme likewiſe with mighty boughs3 
T he tender crops of Arbatetree 
Which beares a frait like Strawbery , 
Do yeeld us food, and many moe 
Which bot h 6+ hills and dales do grow 3 
As namely, ſweet tree Trifoly 
On which we love to eate daily 3 
The Juniper with fragrant ſmel, 
TheTengh ay- green andleav/d as well 
Wild Olives and fruitfull Lentich,, 
Which yeelds the whol ſome gum Maſtich., 
A(b,Fig-tree, Oakes that high dogrow, 
Top Jing! which creep as low ; 
Whins,T amarix,Gorſe and Broome, 
Chaſte-tree, Brambles, all and ſome, 
Mollein, Longwort, A ſphodell, 
Ladan ſhrub that ſweet doth ſmell * 
Beech-trees,with triangled Maſt, 
Thyme and Sav'ry, be our repaſt. ; 
Foreven theſe trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, here reckoned up, have no doubt infinite ar" in 
rate, 
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taſte, juyce,ſavour, ſent,and vertue ; and yet there be a number more belides theſe left out onname 
And as forthe ſecond point, Homer retuterh 1t by an evident experience, ſhewing that murrens 
and pelti.ent contagions ſeized firſt upon brute beaſts: belides,their ſhorc hte wirneſlerh ſafficiene. 
ly how diſeaſed they be,and ſubject ro many accidents and infirmities 3 tor there is not one of them 
ro tpeake of, thar liverh long, unlefle baply ſome man will o1ve inſtance ot the raven ard the Crow 
which we know and ſee toeate much,and to feed of a]l ſorts of victuals, Moreover, me thinks that 
reaſoning from the diet of fick-perions, you have not gone by- a right rule to diicerne the meats 
which be of eaſie or heavy digeſtion; for labour and exetcite, yea, and to cut and chew the mear 
wellſerve much for concoction 3 bur for all chat they agree not to thoſe who areina feaver : further. 
more, Iſuppoſe, that you feare without jult occalion the repugnance and contrariety of divers and 
ſundry meats : for ſer the cale char either nature doth our of ditterent and diſlike meats, chuſe and 
take that which is agreeable unto 1t the divers nouriſhment tranimitting many and ſundry quali- 
ties into the maſſe and bulke of che body,diltriburerh unto every part that which 1s meet and titfor 
it : ſo as that commeth to paſle which Empedecles delivered in thele veries: 
Sweet will to ſweet,and therewith loves to [oyne ; 
7 he bitter runs to that which bitter is 3 
Look what is ſharp with ſharp doth well combine, 
with ſaltiſh parts ſalt ſorteth not amiſs, 
This goeth one way,and that another;cach one to that whach is {utable thereto, after that the mix- 
ture by the heat which is ſeared in the ſpirits 15 dilated and ſpread abroad, the like alwaiestollow 
their own kind: for a body mingled and he of ſo many things aſſembled together as ours 
is, by all reaſon doth contract,entertain, and acc ompliſh the cemperature thereof by variety of mat- 
rer,rather than by a ſimple uniformity thereof z orif It were not io, bur that the concoRtion (o cal- 
led, be it which hath force to alter and change our viands; yet the ſame will both ſooner andalſo 
better be performed in ſundry and divers meats, than inthat whichis one and fimple : for never 
will the like receive any paſſion or alteration by thelike ; but contrariety and repugnancy is that 
which ſooner turneth and changeth the qualities being enfeebled by the mixture of their contrary: 
and if you reſolve once ( O Philinus ) to condemne all that which is mixed and compounded ; do 
nor reprove and revile this Philohere, for entertaining only his friends at the table with fo coſtly 
fare and variety of dainty diſhes? bur alſo, yea,and ſo much the rather, whenſoever he compoun- 
deth and mixeth thoſe royall confe&tions, and thoſe cordiall eleCtuaries that be counter-poiſons, 
which Eraſiſtratus was wont tocall : The very hands of the gods 3 condemne them ( I ſay )of vani= 
ty,curiolity, and abſurdity, who confound and mixe together minerals, herbs, theriacall trochikts, 
made of the parts of venemous ſerpents, forthe compoition of their rreacles ; yea, and-in one 
word, whatioerer land or (ca affordeth : for by your advice g00d ir were for to abandon all theſe 
mixtures,and reduce all phyſick to plaine ptiſans,thin barley water, cucumber ſeeds, all ample, or at 
the molt to oyle and water mingled together: yea, but this plurality anddiverhty of viands, doth 
by your ſaying raviſh, tranſport.and enchant our appetite, as 1t were, betides ic ſelte, inſomuchas ic 
hath no more maſtery of it ſelfe : I anlwermy good friend: That the ſame draweth after it puri- 
ty and neatnefle ; it maketh a good Romack ; it cauſeth a ſweet breath ; and in one word, pro- 
cureth cheerefulneſſe in us, and a diſpoſition both to eate more, and to drinke better : for other- 
wie why take we not courſe braninfiead of the fine flower of meale to thicken our pots? or wh 
drefle we not and prepare * cives and golden thiltles, as well as we do the tender crops and heads 
of garden ſperage ? why reje& we not this odortterous, fragrant, and delicate wine of ours, to 
drinke ſome ſavage and hedge drinke 3 as cyder made of apples, even out of thetub which reſounds 
with the conſort and muſick of gnars and flies round about? for you will ſay ( Iam ſure ) thar an 
healrhtull dier is nor the flying and avoidivg of pleaſurealtogether ; bur rather a moderation and 
remperature of pleaſures, making uſe of that appetite which is obedientrco profit: for like as Pilots 
and Maſters of ſhips have many devices and meanes to eſcape a bluſterous and violent wind when ir 
is a!oft,burt when the ſame is allajed and down, there is nomanableto raiſe and ſer it up againe; e- 
venſo to withſtand the appetite, and to repreſle the ſame when it doth exceed, is not ſo hard and 
difficu't a matter 3 but ro tir vp,to provoke,and corroborate the ſame when ir is loſt, and decayed 
before due time 3 or to give anedge unto it, being dull, and faint, is a maſtery indeed, and a piece 
of work(my friend, I may ſay unto you nor ſo eahily done: whereby ir appeares.thatthe nurture of 
divers viands is berter than the ſimple food, and that which by reaſon is alwaies of one ſort, doth 
ſoone ſatisfie and give oneenough, by how much moreeafie itis to Ray nature, when ſhe is too 
ſpeedyand haſty, than to ſet her forward, being weary anddrawing behind : and whereas ſome hap* 
ly there be, who ſay, that repletion and fulneſſe is more to be teared and avoided than inanition 
and emptineſſe, that is not true ; bur rather the contrary: indeed, if repletion and ſurtet grow 
ro corruption, or to ſome malady, it is hurtfull ; bur emprineſſe ( if ir bring and breed none other 
harme elſe ) is of ir ſelſe adverſe and contrary to nature, Let theſe reaſons therefore be oppoſed, 
as it were, diflonant and ſounding of a contrary ring, againſt thoſe which you ( Philinws ) have 
philoſophically diſcourſed : as for others of you here, that for ſaving money, ard to ipare coſt, 
tick to ſalt and * cummin; you are ignorant for want of experience, that variety is more plea- 
ſant, and che more deleRable thata thing is the more agreeable ir is to the appetite, (provided al- 


waies that you ſhun exceſle and gormandiſe ) for ſurely it cleayeth quickly ro the body which 
is 
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is deſirous of 1t, going) as one would ſay before, and ready to meet it. halfe way for to receive it, 
havins the eye-fight'to prepare the way : whereas contrariwite.that which is lochſome or not plea- 
fig to the apperite floareth and wandereth upand'down in the body,and t:ndeth no entertainmenc 
in ſuch ſorr, as either nature rejecterh it quite, or if ſhe receive ir. the ſame goes againlt her hearr, 
and ſhe doth it for pure need,and want ot other faltenance:now when I ſpeak of diverſity & variety 
of viands,note thns much and remember.that I mean nor theſe curious works of paliry;theſe exqui- 
fite fawces, tarts, and cakes, which go underthe name of 4byrrace,'Canduli, ard Caryce ; which 
areboc ſoperflu6ns royes and vanities ; for otherwiſe Plato himſelfe allowed variety of meats atthe 
table, ro rhefe generoas and noble Gentlemen his Cirizens, whom he deſcribeth in his Common- 
wealth ; when he ſerterh before rhem, bulbs, ſcahons, oli es,”ſaltade herbs, cheeſe, and all manner 
of diinties that worth wonld'afford ; and over and above all theſe, he would nor defraud nor cut 
fealts ſhort f their junckers and banquetivg diſhes/ar the end ot all, 


vid4 THE SE COND: QUESTION. 


Var is the mes If this opinion ſe generally received, that Muſhromes be engendered of thunider ? and 
that theſe Who lie aſleep are not thoughe fo be Jmivt en'with lightning ? 


A a certain ſupper,where we were in the City Elis, Agemachnr (er before us Muſhromes of an 
exceedipg bigneſſe; wherext when the company ſeemed to wonder,one who was there preſent, 
{miled and 171d: Certes; the't may beteem' well the great rhunders thar we havelately-had within 
theſe few days; by which words he ſeemed pleaſanely co ſcoff ar'this vulgar opinion: That Muſh- 
rotnes ſhould breed of thunder.” Now ſome were there, who faid: That rhander cauſed the earth 
to think and open, ning the means of the ait, as it werea wedgetocleave it, and withal, that 
who leek for Mtſhromes, by thoſe crevices guefle whererhey are ro be found; whereupon aroſe this 
common opinion ; Thar they were engendeted of thunder. and not ſhewed thereby ; as if a man 
ſhould imagine that a ſhowre of rainbreederh ſnailes, and nor rather cauſe them to creep torth and 
be ſeenabroad, Bur Agemach ſeemed then'in good earaeſt*to confirm the ſaid received opinion, 
by experience, praying the company, not toon. lade by ad by rhata thing was incredible, becauſe 
ir was ftrapge and wonderful: For (quoth he) there be niny other efte&s of thunder, lightning, 
and other meteors; or celefiial rk woes righc admiitable 3 'wherevf ir were very hard, if notalto- 
er impoſſible, tocomprehend the cauſes and tlie reaſons, 'For this ridiculous round root called 
rhe Bulb, which maketh us ſo good (port, afid is grown into a by-word, little though it be, eſca- 
peth nor bythar means from thunder, bur becatife ir tath a property clean contrary unto it;-like 
- as the fig ret alſo,and rhe skin of the Sealezor Sea-calte,ard ofthe beaſt Hyena,with whoſe skinnes, 
mariners ant ſajjers are wont to loath theends of their crofſefiaile-yards, whereupon they hang 
their ſailes:gardeners alſo and good husbandmen, call rhoſe howers that fall with thunder, iudad4e, 
rhat isto ſay, $00d to water their grounds, 'and Toithey think chem ro be, In ſumme, ic weregrear 
ſimpliciry ard meer folly ro wonder herear, coniidering that we doe ſee before our eyes, things 
moreadinirable thenthis, and indeed of all other, moſt incredible; namely, our of moiſt clouds, 
fire toflaſh, andfrom the ſame (ſofr as rhey 'be) ſo' great cracks and horribleclaps of thunder: 
Well, Iam (quoth he) in theſe matters ſomewhat calkative and full of words, becauſe I would 
ſollicite and move you to be more willing roſearch into the eauſe, for that I meannor codeale 
hard'y otherwiſe with you, aridſcem to preſſe youerery one to lay down your part toward the pay- 
ment for theſe my great Moſhromes, Why (quogth 1) Agentachas himielfe ſeemerh in ſome torr 
ro have pointed with his very finger co the reatoryhereof: for I afſure you, at this preſent I cannor 
think of any one, more probable then this : namely, rhat rogether with the thunder, rhere fallerh 
down many timesacertain genital water, apt to ingender : and thecauſe thereof, is heat mingled a- 
mong: for. thar pure, light, and piercing ſubliance of the fire,” being now converted into lightning, 
is gone and paſſed away: but the more weighty,grofſe,andflatulenc part remaiving behind,enwrap- 
ped within the cloud, altereth and taketh quire the coldnefle away, and drinkerth up the moifture, 
making it more flatnous and windy, in ſach ſort, as by this means eſpecially, the'e rains gencly and 
mildly enter and pierce into plants, trees, and herbs, upon which chey fall, caufing them within a 
while to thrivein bigneſs. and infufing within them a particular remperatureanda peculiar difference 
of juice.” As we may obſerve otherwi'e, that rhe dew maketh the grafle to be berter ſeaſoned(as 1c 
were) and ficterro content the appetite of ſheep and other catrel: yea, and thoſe clouds upon 
which that reflexion is made, which wee callthe rain-bow, fill thoſe rrees and wood upon which 
they fall, with'a paſſing ſweet and pleaſant odour : whereof the Prieſts of our country be not 1gno- 
rant, bur acknowledge as much. calling the ſame 1riþſcepta,as if the rain-bow did reſt or ſertleup- 
onthem, Much more probable it is, that when theſe waters and rains togerher with their ventoh- 
ties and heats, occ-Honed by thunders and lightvings, come to pierce deep into the earth, 1t turn- 
eth and rolleth round, and by that means are ingendered cherein ſach like nodofities and knobs, ſoft, 
and apt to crumble. which we call Muſhromes : like as inour bodies there breed and ariſe certaine 
faruous tumors. named Kirnels or Glandules, formed by occaſion of I wot not what bloody hu- 
mors and heats witha :tor a Muſhromeſeemeth nor to bea plant, neither without rain & moiſture 
Qoth ir breed; having no root ar all,nor any ſprouc ſptinging from ir:it is wholly entire of ic ſelf one 
Ccc about 
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:bone, and holding upon nothing, as having the conſitapce onely of the earth which hath been a 


heroes it is eſpecially, that iv theſe effects there is thought to be a certain Firing, Then Do 
©) that you lay,. for not onl © 


opinion, bur ſome allo of the Philoſophers;and 


houſe, wrought many Rrapgeand wonderiul things; forit empried our {ellers of Ping eng 
w over him 


we-all (1ſuppoie) do know very well: namely, that the dead bodies of thoſe who have been killed 


In vale below, and therews(h putrifies, | | 

And hereupon it is (as I rake ir) that brimſtone rakerh the name in Greek 35%, for the reſemblance 
of that ſmell which thoſe things yeeld that have been ſmitten wich lgheing: which no doubthave 

a fierry and piercing cent - and this may bethe reaſon likewiſe iv my conceic, cthardogs and fowles 

of the aireforbear to touch any dead bodies, which in this ſorr are Rricken from Heaven, - Thus 

far forth have I laid the firit Rone far a ground-work of this caule, as alſo of the Bay-tree: Now 

ler us entrear him here to finiſh and make out thereſt, for that he is well acquainted with Muſh- 

romes, leſt haply thar befal unto us which ſomerjmesto the Painter Angrecyde:did ; for when hee 

painted the Gulie Scy/la, he portrayed more naturallyand to the lite, rhe fiſhes all abour, then any 

thing elſe beſides: whereby men judyed that he ſhewed more affection therein, then cunning ofhis 
art, for that naturally he loved to feed ypon good fiſhes : andeyen ſo ſome one might ſay : thatwe 
havediſcourſed lo much of Muſhromes, the breeding and generation whereof is ſo doubtful, as you 
ſeeſor the pleaſure and delight that we take in eating/of them, Cophdering now that in theſe points 
our diſcourſe ſeemed to carry ſome probabilicy, and that every man yas perſwaded well enough 
that the cauſe and reaſon thereof was clear: and withal my ſelfe began to ſpeak ard adviſe, thatic 
was now time as the manner was in Comedies, to-ſet, up thoſe. engins deviſed for to connterfeic 
thunder ſo to inferrea dilputationar the table of lightning ; ro which motion all the company con- 
deſcended, bur paſſing over all orher points, very defirqus and earneſt they were to hear adiſcourſe 
as touching this one: What the reaſon might be that men aſleep be never ſmitten or blaſted with 
lightning, Now albeir, Iſaw wellenough, that I ſhould gaine no great praiſe, in rouching 
a cauſe, whereof the reaſon was common, yet I beganto ſer to it and ſaid : That the fire of light- 
ning was fine and ſubtile, as that which took the original and beginhiwg from a moſt pure, liquid, 
and ſacred ſubRance, which if there had been in it any moiſiare, or terreſtriall grofleneſſe min- 
gled among, theCelerity of motionis ſuch, that it would have purged and caſt icforth: No- 
thing is ſmitten with lightning ( quoth Democritas ) that cannor reſiſt the fire from Heaven: 
and therefore (ſolide bodies, as iron, brafle, filyer, andgold, be corrupted and melted therewith, 
by reaſon that they hold our, and withſtand ic : contrariwiſe, ſuch as beerare, full of holes, ſpun- 
gions, ſoft, and laxe, lightning quickly pierceth through, and doth them no harm 3 as for example, 
cloathes, or garments, and drie wood ; for ſuch as is greene will burne, becauſe the moiſture 
within maketh reſiſtance, and ſo catcherh fire withal, Itchen ir betrue, that thoſe who lie aſleep 
benever ſtricken dead with thunder and lightning, ſurely wee muſt ſearch here for the cauſe, and 
nevergo farther; for the bodies of men awake, are ſtronger, more firme and compaR, yea, 
and able to make morereſiſtance, as having all their parts full of ſpirits, by which ruling, curving, 
and welding the natural ſenſes and holding them together, asit were, with an engine, the living 
creature becommeth ſtrong, faſt, knic, and uniforme: whereas in ſleep it is {lack, looſe, rare, 
unequal, ſoft, and as it were all reſolved, by reaſon that the pores be open, for that the ſpiric 
hath forſaken and abandoned them ; which is the canſe likewiſe that voices, odours, and favours, 


paſſe through them, unheard, and nn ſmelled : for why ? that which ſhould refit, and in any > 
uffer 
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ſuffer and take impreſſion, meereth nor with thoſe objects, that are preſenred unto it, and leaſt of 
all, when they pierce with iuch ſwiſrneſle and ſubtilicy , as the fire ot lightning doth ; for that which 
of it ſelfe is leſle firm and (irong tor to refit offenhive things, nature doth detend, fortifie, and tur- 
riſh with remedies again(t that which offendeth,by putting before them hard and ſolid mnnitions; 
but look what things be of incomparab.e force, and invincible, they leis offend and hurt that which 
yeeldeth, then that which maketh head and reſiſtance: add moreover hereunto, that they wholie 
aſleep are leſſe afraid, aftrighted, or aſtonied, by occation whereof and of nothing elſe. many have 
died ; only (I ſay)for tear ot death, withour = harm atall done unto them: and this is the very 
cauſe that ſhepherds teach their ſheepto run and gather rovnd togetherzinco a troop when it thun- 
dreth, for that they which are Mſperied and ſcattered aſunder.for very fear take harm, andcaſt their 
young ones in time of thunder : yea, and an infinite namber have been known to lie dead on the 
ground, by reaſon of thunder, without any markor (iroak, wound, icorch.or burn ſeen ppon them, 
whoſe lite and ſoul for very fear hath flown out of their bodies, like a bird out ofa cage : tor accor- 
ding as Emr:p'des ſaith : 
| The wery blſt of ſome great thunder=clap, 

Hith many 4 one ſtruck, ſt-ne dead with aflap, 

And foraſmnch as otherwiſe the ſenſe of hearing, is ct 21] others moſt ſubje& to ſuffer violent paſ- 
fions, and the ſearful !rights occahoned by ſounds and noites, work greateſt troubles in the mind : 
againſt it, the privation of ienſe is a {ure bulwark and rampart to a manthart lieth aſleep; whereas 
they who are awake, be many times killed with fear ot the thing befor2 it commeth : for a fright 
(ro ſay a truth) knitting, clobng. and compreſſing the bodytat, giverh more firength a great deale 
to the Rroak whenit comes, tor that it tndetl) more reliance, | 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 
Why at a wedding or bride-ſupper, men uſcto invite more gueſts, then at other times ? 


T the wedding of my ſon Antobulus (0 Srfſins Senecis) onewho came from Cheronea, was 
with us to (olemnize the feaſt ; and a great number there were beſides of other honorable per- 
ſonages 3 which gave unto him occahiontor ro demand this quettion: What the cauſe might be,thar 
ordinarily we invite more guelts toſuch a marriage iupper then to any other feaſt ? confleting that 
even thote Law-givers who impugned moſt, the ſuperfluity and rior of feats, have preciſely and 
expreſly ſet down the number of thoſe perſons, whom they, would have ro be biddengueſts to 2 


wedding : For of the ancient Philoſophers (quorh he) the man that created of this argument and 


thecauſe thereof, to wit, Hecateus of Abdera hath written nothinginmy judgement worth ought, 
nor tothe pnrpoſe ; for thus he ſaith : That they who marry wives, bid many perſons to their wed- 
ding, to the end that many may take knowledge and bear witneſſe, that being free born, and of 
free condition, they take wives iikewile of tree birth and condition, , For the Comical Poers,clean 
contrary,mock and laugh at thoſe,who make proud & iumpruovs tealts at their mariage,ſerting our 
the ſame with great pomp and magnificence, as it that were no ture bond nor link to be truſted un- 
ro, therewith they would ſeem to knit wedlock 3 Jike as denander ſaid to one, who willed the 
bridegroom to make a ſtrong rampart all about, of Pors, Pans, and Plarrers ; 
When that is done on every ſide, 
What is all this to your new bride ? 

But left we might not ſeem to finde fault with others at our pleaſure, for that we have nothing of 
our own:o ſay, which is the eaſieſt matter in the world ; I ſhewed firſt and formoſ, that there was 
no occaſion of feaſting, ſo publick nor ſo much divulged and celebrated, as marriage z for ſay tha 
we facrifice unto the gods, or fealt a friend for his farewel when heis to go along voyage, or enter- 
cain traveller and ranger that paſſerh by our houſe, or commeth of purpoſe to viſit vs, we may do 
all without the privity of kinsfolk and friends: but a nuptialfealt (where the wedding-ſong and 
carol of Hymenens ischavred aloud: where the torches are to be ſecn light burning : wherethe haut- 
boyes and pipes play merrily and relound : where (as Homer ſaith) the very women and maidens 
ſtand wondeting attheir doors, to ſee and hear) is notoriouſly known and proclamedto the whole 
world : in regard whereof, becauſe thereis ga of theſee|pouſals and feftival ſolemnities, 
men being aſhamed to leave our any,invite generally, all their kinsfolk familiar friends and acquain- 
tance, as whom in ſome ſort itdorh concern. and who have an intereſt in the thing, When we all 
had approved this, T heon taking inhandthequeſiion: Sprely all this (quoth ke) may go for cur- 
rants for it Catrieth great probabulity therewith : but you may add moreover (it you pleaſe) thus 
.much : Thar theſe marriagefeaſts are not only tor friends. bur alſo tor kinsfolk and allies: for rhat 
a whole kindred, race ard generation, come to have another new allian'e to be incorporated into 
them: and that which more is, when two houſes in this wiſe be joined rogether: both he who re+ 
ceived the woman.thinketh thathe ought roenterrain and feaſt the kindred and friends of him that 
giveth her : and he who giveth her, likewiſe taketh himſelfe bound to do as much reciprocally, by 
the kinsfolk and friends of the receiver : whereby the feaſt and number ofthem who are bidden, 
groweth double. Now foraſmuch as many marriage complements, and (to ſay atruth) the moſt pac 
1n manner all, are performed at weddings by women, ſurely wherethe good wives be, great reaſon 
there is, that of neceſſity their husbands alio ſhould be welcome for their ſakes, and ſo thereby the 
company (till doth encreaſs, CCcE 3 THE 
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THE FOURTH QUESTION, 


Whet her the viands whichthe Sea affordeth, be more delicate then thoſe of the Land? 


Alepſus atown in Eubea, where there be baths naturally of hot waters, Is a proper ſeat and 
Grid fitred by nature, for ſundry honeſt plealures, beautified with many fair houſes and lods. 
ings, in ſuch ſort, as it 1 reputed the publick Hoſtelry of all Greece: and albeit there be great game 
there, of hunting and hawking, and wonderful plenty as well of toyzic as other venilon, yer is the 
marketnoleſle ſerved from the ſea, nor their tables lefle turniſhedWvith dainty fiſh ; for that indeed 
along the coalt rhe ſea 1s very deep, and the water fair, nouriſhing an infinite number of excellent 
fiſhes. Thisrown flovriſherh more inthe midit of Spring, thenat any other ſeaſon of the year ; for 
much con-ourſe there is thither at thattime, whoconverſe familiarly one with another, feaſti 
mutually. and taking the benet:t of that great affluence of victuals,and abundance of all good chings; 
where having nothing elſe ro do of great importance, they paſle the molt part of the time in deyi- 
fing and diſcourſing together ot goo letters and matters of learning: but whenſoever Calliftra:us 
the profeſſor of Rhetorick 1s at home, hardly may a man ſup any where elſe but at his houſe; for, 
a man ſo full of courteſie he is and hoſpitality, that there is no ſaying of him nay, Now for that 

willingly he uſed to bring thoſe rogerher who were learned and profeſſed Scholars, his company 
was ſomuth more plealant and delectable ; for many times he would ſeem among other ancienc 

rſons of o!d time, to imitate Cimon, making his whole and only pleaſure, to fealt many in his 
þ ouſe. and choſe from all parts : but molt of all, and in manner continually, he followed the exam- 
ple and ſteps of Celens, of whom it is written, that he was the firſt whodaily afſembled to his houle 
a number of honourable perſons, and of good mark, which aflembly he called Prytaninm, The 
ſpeeches ordinarily at theſe meetings in Calliſtratzs his houſe, was ſorting welland ſuitableto ſuch 
company : but one day above the relt, when the tableſtood furniſhed with all manner of diſhes 
that a mans heart could wiſh for, itminilired matter and occaſion to enquire as touching viands, 
whether were better. thoſe of the Land, or thoſe of the Sea 3 And when all others in manner wich 
one accord and voice, commended them which the Land did yeeld, as being of to divers and ſun- 
dry ſorts, yea, andthoſe innumerable; ' Pelycrates calling Symmachus by name 3 You fir, (quorh 
he) who are (as one would ſay) a water-Animal, bred andfed within ſo many ſeas, environing 
round about yorr ſacred City Nicopo/#s,wil not you maintain and defend your cucelar god Neptune? 
Yes that I will (quoth S1mmachas) 1 heartily pray and beleech you ro join with me 1D this cauſe, 
whom I takefor mine adjoint and affiftanc ; con{idering that youenjoy the benefit of the ſweereſt 
and moſt pleaſant coalt of all the ſea, Begin wethen (quoth Polycrares) our diſcourſe with our uſu- 
al cuſtome and manncr of ſpeech : Forlike as among io many Poets as there be, we give but one by 
way ofexcellency, ſimply the name of Poet; to wit, Homer, torthat of all others heis the principal; 
P ſo there being inthe world many dainty cates, and exquiſite viands, yet uſe ot ſpeech hath carriedit 
| | ſo, that fiſh alone. or eſpecially 1s named 74 «y, that is to ſay, mear, tor that indeed it is the chiefe 
and very beft : hereupon it comes. that wecall thoſe gluccons that love belly-cheer ſo well, :Jogd- 

5, and g1a4-Lus, not for that they lore Beetelo well as Hercules did : whoas the Poet faith : 
When that he had fed well of fleſhz 
Dd eat green new figs gathered freſh, 

* Neither do we name ſuch an ore giaiovxey. that is tofſay, a lover of figs, as Plato was, or 61X4Gd\y lp, 
that is to ſay, one that loverh grapes as well, like as Arce{lans did 3 but fuch as haunt ordinarily the 
fiſh Ralls, and have 2 quick ear, to hear the marker bell, or liſten to the clock, that giveth warning 
when the fiſh-ma: ket is open: And Demrſthenes when he objeed unto Philocrares: That with the 
money that hereceived for betraying his country. he bought Whores, and Fiſhes ; reproached the 
man no dovhr for his lea. hery and gluttony ; and it is pretily ſaid of Creſiphor,, when as one of theſe 
eluctonsand helly-gods, inthe court or connſe] houſe cried out: That he ſhonld crack and burſt iv 
the midſt : Do not ſo (quoth he ) my good 'riend in any caſe, make us notabair here, for ro be de- 
voured offſhes: and be that made rheſe little verſes : 

Thou liſt of capers as thy meat, 
IO Wen asof * Stwrgeon thox maſt eat, 
* &YYiz, Whar was his meaning think you ? or what meareth this common word of the people, whenthey 
Ras) ſpeak one to another, for to be merry and make good cheer: Come, ſhall we to the ſtrond or 
gcon,iewas ſhore ro day ? Is it nor as much as if they meant; that ro ſup by the water fide had no fellow for 
ſome deli- pleaſure and delight, as in cruth it hath nor ; for ſurelytheir pryrpoſe is not togo untothe ſhorefor 
catefilh, the love that they have to ſee the billows of the ſea, or the grate] ones and (andscaft rp;why then? 
becauſe they would eat ſome good peale portage there, or make their meales with capers ? no for- 
ſoorh 3 for who goesthither for thar purpoſe ? bur ir is becauſe they that dwell along rhe bank by 
by the water fide are provided always of toi'on and fore of good fiſh and the tame treſh and ſweet, 
Moreover, ſea fiſh corrieth an higher price beyond all reaſon, then o:!1cr meat that commerh ro 
rhe market : infomuch as C-ro decloming and inveighing open!y before the people 2gainli the ſuper- 
Auity ard exceſie in Rome City, brake out irtothis ſpeech not hyperbolicaliy nd over-reaching 


thereruch, bur as it was indeed - That a fiſh at Rome was deeter lold then a fat Ox; tor ——_ - 
Itt 
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lictle barrel of fiſh at ſuch an high price, as an hundred Qxen would not coſt ſo much, at a ſfolemne 
ſacrifice, where they go before Boares, Goars, and other beaſts, yea,and the firewing of ſacred 
Meale. Cerres, the belt judge of the vertue and irength of medicinable drugs and ſpices, 1s the moſt 
expert Phyfician;likewile no manis able ſo well to judg of ſong and harmonical meaſures,as the beſt 
and moſt experienced Muſician:and conſequently we may infer,chat the meeteſt judg as touching the 
goodnefle and daintineſſe of meats, is he wholoverh them bett : for we mutt nor rake to arbitrate 
and determin ſuch a controverſie and queſtion as this, Pyrhagora: or Xenocrates ; but rather Anta- 
goras the Poet, Philoxenusthe ſon of Eryx#, and Andyocydes the Painter, who being tomake a Pi- 
Fure fot to tepreſent the Gulfe Scylla, even the fiſhes abour it molt emphatically with a kind 
ofaffeftionarte mind unto them ; in-one word,mote lively and naturally chen all the teft,becauſe 
heloved fiſh ſo well, and fed upGh rhem with ſuch contentment, Anragoras the Pott wasupon a 
time inthe camp of King Antigonus, who finding him oy buſie all uncied and unburtoned, in 
ſeerhing of Congers in a pan, came cloſe unto him, and rounding him in the ear: Sirra (quoth he) 
chipkeſt thou that Homer thy Matter, when bedeſcribed the noble a&ts of Agamemhon, was buhe 
about boiling of Congers: unto whom A agorasrrurned again, and replying 10 this wiſe þ 
And thipk you Sir (quoth be) that when Agamemnon exploited tholebraveſeats of Armes, hee 
went up od downe in his camp ſpying, peeping, and prying into every corner {© bufily as you 
doe, for to ſee if he could finde one ſeething a Conger? Thus much Polycrates:” and to con- 
clude and knit up his ſpeech: For mine owne part (quoth he) this I chought good co ſay inthe 
behalfe of fiſhes, induced thereto as well by the proofe of ceftimonies as cuſtome and uſual 
ſpee.h, ' 
"Bur I (quoth Symmachus) will hand'e this matterſoberly, and ingood earneſt, going more ſub- 
tilly and hiker a logician to work, 10 this manner : For it that be counted dainty and delicate which 
ſeaſonerh meat, and giveth it the moſt pleaſanc taſte ; we mult needs confeſle, that ſimply tobe the 
beſt, which maintainerh the appetite, and giverh anedyeto the tomach that continuerh longeſt : 
like as thetefore thoſe Philoſophers lrhamed Elpiſtiques affirme: That there was nothing that. 
maintained life, and held body and ſoul longer rogether then we. 4 fot chat without hope which 
doth mitigate and allay all travels, it is impoſſible rolive ; evenfo we muſt needs granc and yeeld, 
that to keep and preſerveappetite beſt, without which all other viands be lothſome and odicns: 
bur norhing ſhall you find ofthar property andeffeR) 'comming out of the earch ; bur ſuch athing 
the ſea afforderh, and that is Salt, without which nothing to ſpeak of is ſavory, ing tooth- 
ſome, nor to beearen: for even our very bread is not pleaſing to our taſte, if there beno ſalt with- 
in it: which is thereaſon that Neptune and Ceres be alwayes oe; t erin one Temple: 
In ſumme, alt is, as it were, the ſance of ſauces, andrhat whichſeaſoneth all the dainties wharſoe- 
ver, Andhereupon it wasthat thoſe Worthies and Demi-god Princes, who ericamped before 
Troy, and made profeſſion of ipary and fmple diet, as religious voraries, and who cur off allcu- 
rious ſuperfluity and exceſſe, over and above neceſſary food, inſomuch as they did not eat once of 
fiſh ; notwithRanding they bad a ſtanding Legier, hard upon the Rraights of Helleſpont, could 
not endure to be ſerved at the table without ſalt: witneſſing thereby, thar it is' the 'onely viand 
which cannot be rejeRted orleft out : for like as colours of neceſſity require light: even ſo all thoſe 
ſapours and juices within meats, have need of ſalt, ro ſtirvp the ſenle of rafte, and roprovoke appe- 
tite, otheryile they are bur flat, unpleaſant ro the rongue, and louhſome: for dead carriops (as 
Heraclitzs ſaith) would be caſt forth, rather then dung and ordure: and whar is the fleſh that wee 
ear, but a dead thing, and part of adead carcafle ? but whenthe firength ofalr is put thereto, it isin 
Read of life, to give agrace and commendable tafte unto it: and this 1s the reaſon, that before other 
food, we take thole things that be ſharp and falriſh, and in one word, whatſoeverdo ftand moſt of 
ſalt ; for ſuch be alle&ives of the appetite, which being drawn on, and enriſed as with a bait, by the 
means of theſe vantcurriers and preparatives, it commeth more treſh, and with a berter Cognac 
to ſerupon other meats » whereas if we ſhould begin with them firſt, our Rotnach would quickly 
be done and gone, I will yer ſaymore then ſo: namely, that all the kinds of alc, ſerve not onely ro 
givea good reliſh to oor mears, but alſo draw on our drinks.,and cauſe us to niake aquarrel unto the 
cup.As forthat- Onion which Homer talkerh of,andpraiſeth for a ſpecial dainty tocommend drink, 
It was more meet indeed for marriners,and rowers atthe Oare.then Kings and Princes: butin truths 
thoſe mears that bepowdred or corned alirtle with ſalt , for that they be ſavory inthe month, give 
all wines a pleaſant verdureto pleaſethe taſte, and ro go down the throat merrily : the ſame make 
any water potable and delighrſome, having beſides, no ſuch rank and Rirong ſcent, as the Onion 
leaves behind ir. Thar which more is, ſuch mears do rarifie other viands, and prepare them for 
concottion and digeſtion. in ſuch ſorr, as ſalr being eaten, imparteth unco the body the delight of a 
dainty viand, and the might of an wholſomemedicine. 

To come now unto other meats, wherewith weare furniſhed from theſea: beſides, that theyare 
paſſing ſrveer) they be alſo of all others moſt harmleſſe; for albeit they be of a fleſhly ſubſtance, 
yer they lie not heavy uponthe ſtomach, they beeafily con-oRted and ſoon paſſe downward: wir- 
yefſe hereof. our Zens here, yea, and beleeve me Crato, who ſo ſoon as men be fick, or ill at eaſe; 
before all other direions, berake them ro fiſh dier, Furthermore. ic ſoundeth to 200d reaſon, 
that the ſea breederh and feederh for us, living creatures. more whol'ome then any others, byhow 
much they be morgexerciſed,confidering that the very air. which ir doch breath & ſend forth;forrhe 
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purity and ſimplicity thereof 1s moſt agreeable unto us, Well ſaid of you (quoth Lampriar)and fnl- 
ly to the point 3 howbeit, ſomewhat I will add more our of my Philoſophical learning : My Grand- 
father (1 remember) was wont on to ſay of the Jes by way ot mockery, that they abRained 
from the eating of that fleſh, which of all others deſerved moſt Jattly to be caten; evenſo may we 
ſay, that man hath nor ſo great right and reaſon to feed upon any viands whatſoever, as thoſethat 
comeour of thelea : for, {ay that there were no other communion and fellowſhip between us and 
theſe land-creatures : yet at leaftwiſe, thus much there is, that many of them ear of the ſame food 
with us, draw inthe ſame aire, waſh and drink as we do, yea.and otherwhues we are abaſhed,and 
rake pity of them, when we kill chem for our food, making a lamentable cty as they do: and for 
that we havemade ſome of them familiar untp us,inſorquch as theycan do many things anſwerdble 
to the education which they had ; whereas the fiſhes in the ſea and rivers, are altogether firan- 
gers unto us, asbeing bred, nouriſhed and [1vingin another word : nG vorce of theirs, no aſpe& of 
countenance, nor ſervice at all which either they have done or cando for us, can exempt them or 
crave mercy. at our hands, for to have their lives ſaved, For what uſe ſhould we make of thoſe crea- 
cores which we cannot keepalive with tis? or what charitable afte&ion can we bear roward them, 
the place where welive, is to them no leſle then hell: forno ſooner come they into ir, bur dead 


they are-immedaately, 
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THE FIFTH QUESTION. 


Whether it is #pon any reverent or relinious opinionof Swine, that the Jews abſtain from their Ah, or be 


cauſe they deteſt and abhor them ? 


A: Frer theſe ſpeeches thus paſſed, ſome there were, who prepared and addreſſed themſelves to 
Ai in oppoſition againlt that which bad been ſaid : bur, Calitretns breaking off and pur- 
ring by all fuxtberdiſputation of this argument: , Whar chynk you (quoth;he) of that by-ipeech, 
diſcharged again(t the Jews by Lange ; pamely, that they tqrbearx toeat of that fleſh which de- 
ſerveth molt julily of all others to eaten ? For. my part (quorh Pelycrates) I chink 1t paſſing well 
ſpoken : but this more and behdes; troublerh my head, a maketh me doubt,whether this nation, 
n any honour or reverent regard of Swige,or for meer abomynation and hatzed of che beaſt,dorh 
aftain from their fleſh ? as for that which themſelves alledge, it reſembleth Fables and deviſed 
tales : unlefſe haply they have ſome other ſerious and ſecret reaſons, which they are loth todeli- 
ver before the face of the world, To ſay what Ithink (quoth C -y haart Lam verily perſwaded, 
that the Swine is in ſome honour among them: for admit that it be a foul and ilfavoured beaſt, 
what then? that it be filthy beſides, what ofthat ? I cannot ſee that it is more ugly in ſhape to ſee 
ro; or more untoward of nature to be endvured, then the Bertil, the Crocodile, or the Cat : which 
notwithRandivg, the Egyptian Prieſts do honour and reverence as moſt holy creatures, ſome in one 
place and ſome in others : and as for the Hog, 1t1s {aid they re ard and honour it by way of thank(- 
oiving) as gratetul perions, acknowledging a benefic receiyed from that beaſt, in that it ſheweth 
them the manner how to till and ear the ground, breaking up the earth, digging and rooting (as he 
doth) into it with his ſnout : and wirhal, what ſay you tothis, that he hath ſhewed chemaking of a 
low-ſhare, which ſome think, thereupon rook the name »yrs, as derived of the word g;, that isto 
3 . a Swine And verily, the Egyptians at this day, ſuch as inhabit the low-countrey and the flats a- 
long the river Ni4#s, have no need of other plow then the Swines ſnout : for when the river is re- 
curned again withinhis bank; after he hath watered the plains and champion field (ufficiently, the 
aſants of the country do more bur follow preſently with theirſeed, and pur in alltheir Hogs after 
It, who partly trampling withrheir feer. ard un part turning np the ſoft earth with their noſes,cover 
the ſeeds which the husbandmen have caſt upon the ground, No marvel therefore, if there be ſome 
nations. who in this reſpec forbear to ear Swines fieſh, conſidering there be other beaſts, who tor 
as ſmall matrers as theſe, yea, and ſome that be meer ridiculous and to be laughed at, have had righr 
ar honours done unto them, by barbarous nations : tor it 15 ſaid, that the Egyptians make a god 
of the filly blind Mouſe Mygale: and why ſo? becauſe darkneſle was before light, and is of greater 
antiquity: alſo they have anopinion, that this creature is ingendered of Mice in the fifth genera- 
tion, or at the fifth rime that they breed, and chat 1n the very change ofthe Moon ; allo, that the 
Liver of it doth decreaſe, as the Moon is inthe wane, and doth decay with her light, 

Moreover, they conſecrate the Lyon unto the Sun, for that itis the only four-toored beaſt havind 
crooked claws, which bringeth torth whelps that can ſee: alſo, for that the Lion is very waketul, 
and ſleeperh paſſing littie, and whiles he fleepeth, hiseyesdo ſhine again, Moreover, they ſer Li- 
ons heads gaping tor the ſpouts of theirfountains, becauſe (forſooth) the river Ni/us bringech new 
waters into their fields. and corn gronnds, when the Sun paſſeth thorow the ſign Leo inthe Zodi- 
ack : and asfor the black Stork {b:s, which they likewiſe honour, they ſay, that whenir is firſt hat- 
ched, ſhe weigheth two drams, that is ro ſay, juſt as much as the hearr of a young infant newly 
born doth poile; alfo that of the two legs and the bill Rrerched forth one from the other, and re(t- 
ing upon the ground, is made the true proportion of triangle with three equal fides: And why 
ſhould the Egyprians be blamed and condemned tor ſogreat tolly and abſurdity, fecing that by re- 
port, the very Pyrhagoreans themſelves adored and worſhipped a white Cock ; and among other 


ſea fiſhes they abſtained from the Barble and che nertle fiſh ; conſidering alſo that the Magicians, 
who 
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who were of the lect of Zoro;ſtres, honored above all living creatures upon the earth the Urchin 
or Hedghock, bur hated water-Mice; ſaying: That he ſhould do bett (ervice, and molt acceptable 
£0 the gods, yea, and be right bleſſed and happy himlelfe, who could kill the greateſt number 6f 
them, 

This giveth me occaſion to think, that itche Jews had held Swine hatefvl, and aborginable 
creatures, they would have killed them, like as rhe Magicians did the faid Mice ; whereas contrari- 
wile they are as well torbidden to kill them, asto eat them : and peradventure there is good reaſon, 
that as they honour the Aﬀe, for that ſometime in a great drought he ſhewed them a place where- 
in was a fountain of water ; even ſo they reverence the Swine, for teaching them how to ſow and 
till cheground, And verily ſome man haply might ſay, that thispeople abttainerh likewiſe frum ea- 
tingthe Mare, hating and abhorcing the ſame,as an impure and un. lean beali:It is nor without ſome 
caute (quoth Lamprias, taking the word out of his mourh) rhat they forbeat eating ofthe Hare, 
forthe reſemblance that it hath co the Aﬀe, whotn they myRically do worſhip ; for the colour of 
them both is all one ; the eats be long and big withal ; theireyesgrear and ſhining; in which re- 
ſpeRs there 1s a marvellous fimilitnde between chem, in fach forr, that ofa erear and ſmall beaft, 
rhere is not to be found ſich a reſemblance again in any other: unlefſe perad\ entre amorg other 
fmilitudes, they tmitate herein the Egyptians; who eſteem rhe ſwittneſle of the beatt divine, yea; 
and the exquitire perfeRion of ſome natural ſetſes, igmirable: forthe eyes of Hares be ſo vigorous 
and indefarjeable. that chey ivill fleep opet eyed and their hearing ſo quick, that the Egytians ha- 
ving them in (ſuch admirationtheretore, when they would f1gnihe in their Hieroglyphick Chara- 
Gters perfe& hearing, do paint and pourtray Hares : as for Swines fleſh, the Jews have ingreat abo- 
mination, for that barbarous nations do of all other diſeaſes abhor Saint Maonus evil, or the white 
leprohie molt, as well for that they ſuppoſe, that theſe maladies may be engendered, by feeding vþ- 
on their fleſh, as alſo becauſe, look whar perſon they do affail;'them they do eat and conſume in the 
end ; and this we do ſee ordinarily, that a Swine nnder his belly ts full of a kind of leaprofie, and 
covered all over with a white ſcurf, called P/or43 which infe&ioh ſeemeth to proceed from ſore 
evilhabir, and inward corruption within the body, bewrayins it ſelfe ini the outſide of theskin ; to 
fay nothing of the fi]chinefle of this beaſt, borhth feeding and otherwiſe, which mult needs imparr 
ſome evil quality to che fleſh 3 for there is nor anorher beaſt _ that rakerh ſuch pleaſure induce 
and ordure, loving to wallow and welter in the moſt miry and Rinking places that be, as itdorth ; 
uvleſle they be {ith as breed and be nouriſhed inchoſe places : furthermore, it is (aid, that the ſighr 
of cheir eyes is ſo bent and fixed dowhtward that they can fee nothing on high no;nor onceſo much 
as look upto the skie. uiileſſe they be caſt on their backs with rheir feer upward ; ſo rhatthe balls 
of their eyes by this means be ttirned quite contrary to the conrie of nature: and verily this beaſt 
howſoever otherwiſe ordinarily it be givento cry and grunt exceeding much,yer it the feet berurned 
upward (as is before (aid) it will be flent and till ; fo much aftonied and amazed it is to ſee the face 
of Heaven, which it is not wont to do, and ſo for fear of ſome greater harm, ir is thought rharit gi- 
veth over cryirg : Now if we may come in'with Poetical fables ro make up onr diſcourſe; it is raid, 
that fair Adovis was killed by a wild bore : and Adonis is thought to be no other then Bacehzs him- 
telke; which opinion may be confirmed by many ceremomial rites, in ſacrificing both ro the one 
and the other, which are thg very ſame: although ſome hold that 4d»»« was the minion whom 

Bacchssloved, as appeareth by Phanocl:s the Poer, a man wellſeen in love-natrers.jin thele verſes : 

Bacckus who took ſo great delight 

T he hifls and forreſts for torange: 

Of fair Adonis had once 4 ſight, 

And him to raviſh made it not Provge. y 

Symmachu« marcelling at this laſt ſpeech ofhis above the reſt : How now (quoth he) will you 

Lamprias indced inſert and tran(cribethe rurelar god of your country : 

"Bacchus I mear ſurramed Evins, 

Who women doth to rage incite : 

And in ſuch ſervice furious, 

And frantich worſhip takes delight, 
among the ſecret ceremonies of the Hebrews ? , Or do you not think rhere is ſome reaſon char hee 
is the very ſame god whom they love, Then Meragenes: Let Lamprias alone (quoth he) as for my 
ſelfe who am an Athenian. I aniwer and ſay unto you afſuredly, that he and Bacchus are both one: 
burthe molt patt of the arguments and conjeftures which prove it, may nor be nrrered and ravghr, 
bar unto choſe who are profefſed in the abſolute religion and confraternity rrieterical, of Bacchus 
in our country * howbeir, that which we are nor forbidden to ſpeak among friends, ard namely at 
the Table. amid our cups, and when we take pleaſure in thegifts and benefits of this god (it it plea- 
ſeth the company) ready 1 amo deliier : and when they all willed and requeſted him oro doe: 
* Firſt and formoſ} (quorh he) the ſeaſon and whole manner of their principal and greacelt feaft,is al- 
rogerher proper and convenient unto Bacchs:s; for that which they call rheir taſt. they celebrate in 
the very mid{i and heat of vintage, at what time as they bring tables abroad, and furniſh them wit 
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- Lutes, whom they call in their langnage Levites, a 
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Om r—_— a LT a but openly and dire&y inthe name of Bacchus: there is a 


ſame is nor under a figure, and covertly, 

third ſolemnity yet among them, named Cradeplor54, | 8c 
bearipg javelirs dight with 1vy, and in that manner enter they into the | » Pats, 
do within we know not : howbeitvery probable it is, thar they peFiorm racre <c ws " - iE$ 
or Rites in the honour of Baccha 3 for they uſe little Trumpets to ara hte er god, uch as 
the Aroives have in their Bacchanale folemnity; then come ochers playing upon Harps and 
v denomination derived ot Lyc:us, Lhe 1urname ot 
Bacchas, or rather of Evius: It ſeemeth alſo to me, that their tealts of Sabbaths 15 not a:togerner 
diſagreeable with Bacchus ; for there be many places yer in Greece evenat chis day, Where they call 
the Prieſts Bacchi, by the name of Sabbr: whom their Bacchavales and ceremonual ſports, eftioons 
reiterate theſe voices, Ewvoi and Sab/oi, as appeareth 1n the Oration ofthe Crown which Demoſthe- 
es made againlt eAſchines 3 as allo in the Poet Menander.And this name, Sabbar, it a man (hou.d 
ſay, it was impoſed upon this tealt of «o4þno1s , that is to ſay, ofthe inordinate motion and curbulenc 
[tation of che Prielts of Bacchus, it were notalrogether abſurd and without reaſon: for even they 
themſelves reltifie noleſle : for they ſolemnize and honor the Sabbat with mutual tealiing and in- 
viting one another codrink wine, until they be overſeen therewith, unlefle ſome great occahondoe 
©ccur that hindereth t hem ; and even then, they think yer that chey mult needs cafie tixong wane, 


of carrying yine branches, and / hyrſophoria, ot 
r lemple, but what they 


- Howbeir, ſome man may haply ſay,that theſe arguments be but bare conjectures and prelumptions, 


that carry with them ſome little probability: bur verily, that whichis done among them, is a forci- 
ble and neceſſary proof, Firſt and formoſt, their high Prieſt ſhewing himleife abroad, and going be- 
fore with a Mitre upon his head, at theſe feaſts, argueth no lefle: who allo is clad ina veliure of 
of Stags skin, wrought richly with Gold : arrayed behide in along robe, down to his (ect, and wea- 
ring buskins:beſides there be many lutle bells pendant round about the border and skirr of his robe, 
which gingle and ripg as he goeth, like as alſo among us : this manner of reſounding they uſeftill in 
their ſacrifices, and they ſurname the Nurſes of their god, Cholcodryre: and behdes,there is a Thryſe 
or Javelot with tab ours to be ſeen expreſly printed aloft, againſt the walls of their tem ple :all which 
ceremonies certainly can = rono other god, bur unto Bacchas, 

Moreover, in none of all their oblations do they offer honey, for that they think it marreth and 
corrupteth wine when it is mingled with it: and yet this was the liquor which they uſedin old 
time, to ſerve God withal in their libaments: and whereof they drank uncil they weredrunk,before 
that the Vinetree was known: andeven at this day, thoſe barbarous nations, who drink no wine, 
aſe a certain drink made of Honey, correcting the exceeding (weetneſle thereof with certain tart and 
auſtere roots reſembling (in ſome ſort) the verdure of wipe: theſe oblations the Greeks preſentun- 
to their gods, and thole they call Nephalia and Meleſponda, as one would ſay, Sober and confeted 
with honey : for that Honey hath a natural property adverſe and contrary unto Wine, To conclude, 
thatthis is the ſame God which they worſhip, a man may colle& by this one argument, which is of 
no ſmall force: namely, that among many puniſhments which they have, this is the moR ſhameful 
and igpominious, when they are forbidden to drink wine:who are puniſhed even fo long as it plea- 
ſeth him roſer down, who is the judge, and hath power to impolethe penalty : and thoſe who are 
mabed, .,*.*,. * 


The end of this diſcourſe is wanting, as alſo the diſcuſſing and deciding of the other ot; 
in the forefront of this fourth book, f five queſtions propoſed 


The Fifth Book 
Of Sympoſzaques, or T able- Queitions. 


The Contents, or Summary. 


'# Her:fore we willingly hear and ſee them who counterfeit thoſe that be either orrow= 
V V fall _ ſuch as be June or heavy indeed, we __ *- to hear or ſeed g7 eh 

2. That there was an ancient game of prize, performed m Poetry, 

3. Why the * Pitchtree is conſecrated to _—_ and Bacchus 3 alſo that in the beginning, men uſed 
to crown with branches of the ſaidtree, thoſe who wonthe prize at Ifthmick ſolemnity of ſacred games: 
afterwards, with agarlandof * Smallach: and now again, they begin to take up the crowning of them 
with Pitch tree« 

4. What is the meaning of theſe words in Homer, Swgiree» 5 xieures, 

55 Of thoſe that invite many to ſupper. 

6, What is the cauſe of irting pent and with ſtraight room at the beginning of ſupper, but at large after- 
ward, towa-d the end, 

7. Of thoſe who ave ſaid toeye-bite, or to bewit ch? 

8, What us the reaſon that the Poet called an A pple tree, ayaainagroy s and why Empedocles named 
Apples, vaiggnuas 7 

9, What 
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9. What is the reaſon, that a Fig tree being it ſeife in taſte moſt ſharp and biting, bringeth forth a fruit 
exceeding fo weet, 
10, ho are they that are ſaid inthe common proverb to be aje3 da x) tv uuyor, 


The Fifth Book 
Of Sympoſraques, or Table- Queſrions. 


The Protme, 


| Har your opinion 1s at this preſent (O Sofſixs Sinecio) as touching the pleaſ 
he Hol ant dads; Fwarkons w p —_ 
i For that now many a mount ain high, 
Andſhady forreſt ſtand between ; 
The roaring ſeas likewiſe do lie, 
So as to part ns, lars they been, 
for you ſeemed nor greatly, long agoe, to approve and allow their ſentence, who hold : Thatthere 
is nothing properly and particularly delightiome, nothing ar all that it defirerh, or joyerh in, of ir 
ſelfe , bur that ic liverh only according to the life ofthe body, laughing(as it were Jand iporting with 
it in the pleaſantaffetions thereof ; and contrariwiſe,mourning at the heavy paſſions afflifting it : as 
if the loule were no other thing, bur a very matter apt to take the imprefhon of ſundry forms, ora 
mirror to receivethe images and reſemblances of thoſe objects which arepre ented unto the fleſh 
and body : for as by many reaſons, a man may eafily reture the blipd and iihberal falfiry of thisopi- 
nion 3 ſo hy this eſpecially, that after the table is taken away, and ſupper done, men of learning-and 
knowledge incontinently tall into diſcourſe and deviſe together (as it were) ata banquer, delight- 
ivg and iolacing one another with pleaſant talk, wherein the body hath no part ar ally unleſſe ic be 
very little and afar of : which experience beareth witneffe, that this is the proviſion ot dainty cates, 
anddelicate pleaſures laid up peculiarly for che ſoul; and that theſe be the on'y delights indeed ofthe 
minde, wherers tho'e other be bur baſtards and firangers infe&ed with the ſo. ety of the body: 
like as therefore nurſes whiles they give paps and panades unto their lictle babes, have ſome (mall 
pleaſure infecding them, by taſting the ſame in their own mourhs before ; bur afterthey bave filled 
their infants bellies, and brought them afleep, fo as they cry no more, then they go themſelves ro 
their own refe&ion, meet for them, they eat and drink and make good cheer; even ſorheſoul dotli 
participate with the de{iresand appetites ofthe body, in manner of a nurſe attending upon ic,ſerving 
It, and framing her ſelfe in ſome lort ro do it pleaſure, and larisfie rhe neceffities chereof: bur after 
that the body 1s ſufficiently ſerved, layed at relt and repoſe, then being delivered of her obſequious 
ſervice and buſineſſe about the body, ſhe beraketh her ſeife from chenceforward utto her own plea- 
ſures and delights : making her repalt, and raking her olace in diſcourſes of learning. ingood letters, 
inſciences and hiſtories, and in ſeeking ro hear lomewhar, and know more (till of that whichis fin- 
ular, Whar ſhould a man ſay any more of this? conlidering and ſeeing as he doth, that eveo baſe 
mechanical and unlertered ſelloivs , after ſupper, ordinarily withdr:w theit minds, 'and emplo 
the ſame upon other pleaſures and recreations, far removed from rhe body, propoſing dark riddles, 
enigmatical queſtions, and intricate propoſitions of names compriſed under notes of certaibe num- 
bers, hardly to be aſſoiled cr gueſſed at? and after all this, come in banquets, which make way uns 
to players, jeſter;, counterfeit pleaſants, giving room ro Mecnander, andthe aRors of his Comedies? 
all which ſports and paſtimes are nor deviſed forto caſe and take away any pain of the body, na yer 
to procure ſome gentle motion 2nd kind contentment in the fieſh ; bur' only for rhat the ſpeculative 
ns, udions part ofthe mind, which naturally is in every one of uz; doth demand and call tor ſome 
particularpleaſure and recreation of her own, when we are once diſcharged of the buſiniefle/and of- 
fices whereabout we are employed for the body. | x 


THE.FIRST QUESTION. .. 


What ts the cauſe that willing!y we hear and ſee thoſe who counterf.it them that be angry, or ſorrowful 3 
but love not to hear or ſee the parties themſelves m thoſe paſſtons? 


F ſnch matters there paſſed many diſcourſes, when you were preſent wich us at Athens,at what 
time as the comedian Actor Straro flouriſhed ; for he was thenin lo great name and repurati- 
on. that there was notalk bur ofhim. But one time above the reſt, we were invited and feaſted by 
Bcerhw the Epicurean, and with us thete ſupped many more ofthar lect :now after ſupper.the freſh, 
remembran« e of the Comedy which we had ſeen aged, gave occaton unto us, being (tudents a 
lovers'of learning, to fall into a diſcourte and queftion about the cauſe, why we cannor abide bur 
ate greatly diſconcented, to hear rhe voices of thoſe whoare anery - torrowfal, timorous, or at- 
frighred ? and contrariwiſe, what the reaſon is, that-they who counterteit theſe paſſions. and res 
p:eſent their words, their geftures and behaviour,do much delight and pleale us? , And verily, all in 
mannec 
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manner there in place,opened the ſame, and were in one ſong; for they gave this reaſon and ſaid : 
Inaſmuch as he who counterfeiteth thole paſtimes, is better then he who ſuffereth them indeed : 
and in regard that he who 1s not affected himſelfe, excelleth the other : we knowing ſo much,take 
leaſure and are delighted : but I, a.beir, that I ſer foot (as menlay) in the dance ot another, ſaid 
thus much: That we being naturally framed for to diſcourſe by reaſon,and to love things that (ayour 
of wit, and bearrtificially done, aftect and efteem choſe who have adexterity therein, it a thing ſuc- 
ceedaccording]y : tor like as the Bee delighting in ſweetneſſe,flyeth from flower to flower, tecking 
buſily where ſhe may find any matter that will afford ſubliance tor honey: even ſo a man by nature 
ingenious, fiudious allo of arts, andelegancy, is wont tocheriſh, love, and embrace every action, 
and work, where he knowerh there was wit and underfianding employed in the finiſhing of it: if 
then onecome and preſent unto a young child, a little loafof bread indeed, and withal tender unto 
bim a pretty puppy or bulkin, or heighfer made of paſte or dough 3 you ſhall lee that he will run ra- 
ther to theſe counterfeit devices» thento the other: and even{o it is alſo in other things ; for if one 
offer him a piece of ſilver in the maſſe unwrought ; and another tender unto him a lictle beaſt, vr a 
cup made of filver, he will much ſooner make choice of that which he ſeeth to have ſome artificial 
workmanſhip joined with it, and co javour of wit and cunning : and therefore it is, that children ac 
this age take more delight, both to hear ſuch covert ſpeeches as ſhew one thing and mean another: 
asalſo thoſe playes and paſtimes which have ſome _ matters contrived, or ambiguous difficul- 
ries ma therein: forthat which is ſmoothly poliſhed and cutiouſly wronghr, draweth and al- 
lureth unto it mans nature of the own accord, as being proper unto it, and familiar, althoughrit bee 
nottaught toembrace it, Foraſmuch as therefore, he who is angry or grieved ingoodearnef}, 
ſhewerh nothing elſe bur common and ordinary paſſions: but in repreſenting and counterfeiting of 
theſame, there 1s a certain dexterity and ſubrilty of wit to be ſeen, eſpecially if ir ſpeed wellandrake 
effe&: therefore we delight to behold the one, and are diſpleaſed to ſee the other. For the proof 
hereof, mark how we are affected, ſemblably in other obje&s, ſhews, and ſights, preſented unto us: 
for with griefe and ſorrow of heart we look upon thoſe who are either dying or he grievouſly fick ; 
contrariwiſe, with joy we behold, yea, and admire either Philoftetespainted ina table: or Queen 
Focaſta portrayedin brafſe : upon whoſe viſage it is ſaid, that the workman rempered a little filver 
with the brafſe, to the end that this mixture of mettals cogerther, might repreſent naturally, and to 
the life indeed, theface andcolour of one ready to faint, and yeeldup theghoſt: And this (quoth 1)* 
my maſters, (toyou I ſpeak who are Epicurears) is an evident argument on the Cyrenaiques fide 
againſt you: to prove that in paſtimes and ſports, preſented to the eye and the eare, the pleaſure 
confiteth nor in ſeeing or heating,bur in the underitanding:for an odious and unpleaſan thing it is, 
ro hear a a Hen keep a creaking or cackling, anda Crow untowardly and untunably crying, and yer 
he thatcan well _ naturally counterfeit either the cackling of an Hen, or the crying of the Crow, 
pleaſerhand contenteth vs wonderfull well: femblably, ro look upon thoſe who are in Prifick or 
Conſumption, is bur a loveleſſe fight : and yer we Joy and rake delight to ſee the piures or images 
of ſuch perſons: for that our underſianding is pleaſed and contented with the imitation and reſem- 
blance of them, as a thing proper and peculiar unto it: for otherwiſe, what joy and contentment 
have men,or what outward occaſion have they ſomuch to admire and wonder at Parmenons Sow ? 
inſomuch as it is grownto be acommon by-word: This Parmenon was by report, one that coun- 
terfeited paſſing well, the grunting of an Hog : for which his ſingular grace and gift therein, his con- 
currents upon an envious humour, would needs aflay tro doe as much in deſpight of him : bur men 
being-already foreſtalled with a prejudicate opinion of him, would ſay thus: Well done;but nothing 
to Parmenons Hog: and therefore, one ofthem having gotrena little Porket indeed under his arm, 
made it for to ſqueakand cry; bur the people hearing thenoiſe of a ſwine indeed : All this (ſay they) 
is nothing to Parmenons Hog ; whereupon the party let the ſaid live hog run among them all, for to 
convince them of their corrupt judgement, carried away with an opinion, and not grounded upon 
ruth and reaſor, Whereby ir appeareth evidently, that one and the !ame motion of the ſenſe, dorh 
not affe& the mind alike, when there is not an opinion, that the ation was performed wittily and 


with artificial dexterity, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 


T hat there was inold time a game of prize for Poets, 


T the ſolemnity of the Pythick games, there was ſomequeſtion and talk upon a time, abontrhe 
cutting off, and putting down of certain playes and paſtimes,foiſted in, to the others that were 
ancient and ofthe firlt inſtitution: for whereas atthe firſt, there were bur three only that played 
their prizes ; to wit, the apes player of flute or pipe, the harper, and the finger to the harp: af- 
rer they had once admitted the aRor ofthe tragedies, no ſooner was this gate (as one won'd ſay) ſer 
open, but they werenot able to reſiſt and keep our an infinite number of other playes and ſports,that 
ruſhed andthruſt themſelves in after him: by occaſion whereof, there was much variety and a free- 
| concourſe at this ſolemnity, which I muſt needs ſay, was no unpleaſant fight to behold : bur 


ly it retained nor the ancient gravity and dignity beſeemipg the Muſes indeed: tor by _ 
me 


1 be fiſh Look. 


means, the Judges and {lmpireswere much troubled ; beſides there grew many quarrelsand enmi- 
ties, which could not otherwiſe be :for where there are ſo many .contending tot the prize, there 
cannot. chuſe but be a number of male-contents, that miſſed the garland, Bur among all others, jc 
was thought good by the judges, to remove avd baniſh from che ſolemnity, a number of rhoſe 
who penned Orations,and all che ſort of Poets that came thirherto yerhifie for thebeft eamezwhich 
they did nor (1 aſſure you) for any hatred unto. earning and 200d kiters, butfor that'they who 
pretene themſelves ro thele learned combats, bg ordinarily the molt notable perſons of all orhers; 
the judges beforeſyud, reverenced them, and 10 loms ſore, pitied rheir.caſe,efteeming them all wor- 
thy meg, and well deſeriing of good letters, howbeic, nor ableal! ro gain the victory, Wethere- 
fore, bezng ar this cqunci},laboured ro dehort thoſe who wentabour to change and alter ſetled cij- 
flomes,,and who blamed in any of theſe ſacredgames, multiplicity and variety, as if they found 
faule wich mavy rings 10 an inficuments 97 a.copſort of voices in vocal mufick, Now, rt-450 
time when we werern. Pcirews bis houſe; who Ws the preſident and governour of the fyid folem- 
nity, and courreouſly had invited us, the queſtion Was reviv ed and fer onfoot a freſh;and we took 
ypon us.to detend the. caule of the Maſes,ſhewipg, at Poetry was no modern pro'efficon, not eni- 
cred bur: lately among the combats of ſacred games; bur that of ancient rime it hatl won the viet- 
Ty, and gal the Crown, There WeTe.1n che Com) apy, ſome who thotght b theſe words"of 
ON; 5196 1 pac ro pledge Ja ef pies, an {2 cire ale and (civial examples for provfe* 
che cavie 320, wit, the funerals of Oeplyeus the Theſlaljan, and of Amphid:masthe Chalidian, 4t 
which, Hower.and. Hr/5:4ss made. verſes one againſt apgcher tor the,viRory, as itgtits' make 'meti- 
tion: bur.caſting by and rezeQing all theſe evidences ſo much toſſed and divulged alctidy by Gran 
marians5 and namely,chic tuneral obſequies and honours done to Parrocliy in Homtr, 'wherethey 
read not iworas ,thatisig ſay, Lancers of Darts, bur gnypyas,: thatis toſay, makers, of Qrations and 


4 't5 


eloquent Orators,as.t Achilles had propoſed rewards and prizes for Orations ; leaving (1 ſay) theſe 
matcers, 1 affirmed: That when; Acts celebrared che funerals for his Farber P1125, he exhibir- 

a combat of Poets for the beſt game, wherein Sibylla went away with the viQory, *Herear many 
oad.up, and oppoled, themſelves againſt me, demanding a real caution at,my hands for ro make 
onodthar which Lhad ayecred,for thar jt ſeemed ynto them a very ſtrange narration and incredible: 
bur as bood hapWats " called to remembrance, that I bad readſo much in the Chronicleof Lybia, 


compiled by Aceſander, where the Roxy is put down: And this book(quorh I) is not, in'every mans 
cd.co read;howbeit,] think verily, that the moſt”of you have been Careful ro peraſe thoſe records 
| hh Caen Athenian, a diligent writer and a learned Antiquary, who hath not been idle 
leepy.in ſeeking ourrhe antiquities apd {ingularities of Greece, hath ſer down ,in writing, as 
GREeTRNDG the trealures of the City De/phos : tor there {be ſhall find written, that in rhe creatury 
of the Sicyonians. there was a golden book; given and dedicated by Ariftomathe the Poetrefſe of 
Erythrea, aſter ſhe.had obtained the victory, and gatten the garland at the ſolemnicy of the Ifth- 
mick games: Neither. have you any rgaſon, (quoth 1) ro eſteem Olympia, 2nd the games thereof, 
with iuch admiration above the reſt, as if ir were another fatal deſtiny immurable, and which can- 
nat be.changed nor admit alteration inthe playes there exhibited+ as for che Pythian ſolemniry, 
three or four extraordinary games it had, reſpeRive unto g00d letters and the Muſes, adjoinedand 
admirred to the reft: the Gymnickexerciſes and combars performed by men naked, as they were 
at firii ordained, ſo they continued fgr themoſt part ſtill, and hold on ar this day;bnt atche Olym- 
ian games,all ſave only running in the race, were taken up afterwards, and counted as acceflories: 
livewiſe, there have been many of them which art firſt were inſtitured, fince put down and aboliſh- 
ed ; namely, «471, that is to ſay, an exerciſe and fear of aQivity, when the concurrent mounted 
on horſeback, in the midſt of his courſe Jeaperh down to the ground, raketh his horſe by the bridle, - 
and ronneth on foot with him a full gallop : as alſo another, called 271, which was a courſe with 
a Chariqt drawn by ewo mules : moreover, there istaken away now, the Coroner ordained fot 
children that atchieved the victory m Pextathlys, thar is ro ſay, five ſeveral feats : ta be ſhorr,much 
innoyation, charge and akering there hath been i this feſtival ſolemniry, from rhe firſt inſtirarion; 
bur I fear me, that you willcall upon me again for new pledges and cautions, toprove and juſtifie 
my words, it I hould ſay, that in old time art Piſe, there were combats of ſvord-fencers, fightingat 
the ſharp to the utterance, man toman, where they that were vanquithed or yeelded themſelves 
died for it ; and if my memory failed me that I could nor bring our mine avthor, and name him un- 
to you;I doubr, you would laugh and make a game of mee, as if I had overdrunk my felte, and raken 
one Cup to many, 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 


What is the cauſe that the Pitch tree is held conſecrated unto Neptune and Bacchus : and that in the be- 


ginning the wittors at the Iſthmian games were crowned with a garland of Pine tree branches, but af- the word 


terwards with a chaplet of ſmallage or parſley, and now of late, with the foreſaid Pitch tree ? 


f Yak was aqueſtion propounded upon atime: Why the manner was ro crowne thoſe with marererh «i, 
Þ Pine orPitch rree branches, who gained the prizeat the Ithmick games? For ſoc was, that ny 
during the ſaid feſtival ſolemnity, Lecanius the High Prieſt made a ſupper at Corinth, at his own tbe pine. 


houſe, 
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houſe, and feaſted us: where Praxiteles the Geometrician, a great diſcourier told us a Poetical tale, 
and namely ; that the body of Meticerta was found caſt up,and driven upon che body of a Pinerree, 
by che ſea at a full tide ; for that there was a place nor far from Megara,named Cates Drowos, thatis 
to ſay, the race ofthefair Lay ; whereas the Megarians do report, that Dame no carrying her young 
babe within her arms, ran and calt her ſelfe headlong into the ſea: Bur it is a'commonreceived 6- 
- pinion (quoth he) that the Pine 1s appropriate for the making of Coronets, in the honour of V+ 
tane: whereupon when as Lucanins the High Prieſt added moreover and (aid: Thar the faid tree 
being conle. rared unto Bacchss, it was no marvel nor abſurdity if it were dedicated alſo to rhe ho. 
nour of Melicerta. Occaſion was takento ſearch into the cauſe ; whereforethe ancients in'6ld time 
: held the laid tree ſacred unto Bicchus and Neptune both ? For mine ownparr, T ſaw no incengrairy 
"therein ; for that theſe rwo gods be the Lords and Rulers over one general principle, or element, 
to wit, humidity or moiſture, con{:dering allo that they generally in manner all, ſacrifice unro N: 
tune, under the {urname gv]«apuG, as one would ſay, ProteQtor of Plans ; and unto Bacchas, like- 
'wite, by the name or addition a«Jyirns, rhatis to ſay, rhe” prefident overtrees, and yer it maybe 
faid, thac the Pine more particular!y appertaipeth unto Neptune: not as Apolloderws is of opitiion, 
becauſe it is atree that loverh ro grow by the ſea-fide, or for that ir delightethinthe windes asthe 
ſea doth: (for ſome there be ot this mind) bur eſpecially in this regard , thatic affordeth g60d tim- 
ber, and other fiufffor building of ſhips; for both ir, and alfo orhes trees, which for their affiti 
may 20 for her bſters, to wir, Pitch trees, Larick trees, and Cone trees, furniſh us with their oa 
molt proper to float upon the Sea, and with their Rok alſo and Pirch, rocalk and calfrer ; without 
which compoſitian, be the joints never ſo good and cloſe, they are to no purpoſe in the ſea: as for 
Bacchus they conſecrated the Pitch tree unto him, for that Pirch doth give a pleaſant ſeaforing 
unto wine: for look where theſe trees do nartrally grow, the Vine there by report yeeldeth' plea- 
ſant wine ; which T heophraſtus injputeth to the heat of theſoile ; for commonly rhe: Pitch' tree 
groweth in places of Marle, or white Clay, which by nature is hor, and ſo by conſequence helperh 
the concottion of wine 3 like as ſuch kind of clay yeeldeth water, of all others moſt light andſweer: 
beſides, if the ſame be blended with wheat, it maketh the greater heap, for rhar the hear thereof 
doth cauſe ir to ſwell, and become more full and render: moreover the Vine receiveth maty com. 
modities and pleaſures more from the Pirch tree; for that it, with thoſe rhings which be,is good and 
neceſſary, both ro commend and alſo to preſerve wines ; tor it is an ordinary thing with all men, to 
Pitch thoſe veſſels ivto which they pur up their wines, yea, and ſome there” be who put Roſin'even 
into the wine : as for example, thole of Exbea in Greece, and 7taly, the ribitbirents by the Po fide ; 
and that which more is, from out of Gaule by Vienna, there is brought a certain Pirch-wine, called 
Pifſtes, which the Romans ſer much Rore by, becauſe it giveth it not only a deleRable ſcent, bur 
alio a better flrength , raking from ira ſmall time thenewneſſe and the watery ſubliance there- 
of, bythe means of a milde and kind heat, This being ſaid, there was an Orator there, a man of 
eat reading,a ({ingular ſcholar, and anexcellent humanician, whocryed our inthis manner: And 
15 it ſoindeed ? as who would ay, it were not very larely, and but the otherday, thar the Pine tree 
yeelded garlands and chaplers at the Ifhmiar' games? for heretofore the vicors there,were crown- 
ed with wreaths and coroners made of Smallach leaves: and this appeareth by that which wee may 
hear out of a certain Comedy, a covetous Miſer ſpeak in this wile : 
T heſe Iſthmick games I gladly would part fro, 
For price that Smallach wreaths in market go, 
And Times the Hiſtoriographer writeth, that when the Corinthians, marched in battel array un- 
der the conduct of Timolcon again(t the Carthaginians, tor the defence of Sicily, they encountred 
inthe way certain folk, who carried bunches of Smallach: now when many of the ſouldiers took 
this occurrence for an ill prelage (becauſe Smallach israken ro be an unluchy herb;inſomuch as when 
we ſce one lie extream fick, and indanger of death, we ſay : That he hath need of nothing elſe bur 
Smallach)T imoleon willed them to be of good cheer,and put themin minde of the vi&orionschap- 
lets of Smallach at the Ithmian games, wherewith the Corinthians crowned the winners: More- 
over,the admiral Gally of King Antigonus was called;|/thwra, for that without any ſowing or ſetting, 
there grew Smallach of it ſelfe abour the poup thereof: and this obſcure and enigmarical Epigram 
under dark and covert words, fignifieth plainly, earthen veſſels Ruffed and Ropped with Smallach : 
and inthis manner it goeth : 
This Argive earth which ere while was full ſoft, 
Now baked hard with fire, the blood deep-red 
Of Bacchus hideswitzin, but loe aloft, 
It Ithmick branches bears in month and head, 
Cerres, they have not read thus much, who vaunt ſo greatly of the Pitch tree chaplet,as ific were 
not a modern firavger and new commer, but the ancient, proper, and natural garland, belonging 
ro the Ithmian games, Which words of his, moved the younger ſort nor alittle, as being deli- 
vered by a man who had (een and read much : and L«cazins the High Prieſt himſelfe, caſting his eye 
upon mc; and ſmiling withal : Now by Neptune (quoth he) I ſwear, what a deal of learning is here! . 
howbeir, others there were, who bearing themſelves (as it ſhould ſeem) vpon mine ignorance and 
want of reading, were perſwaded of the contrary, and avouched, that the Pitch tree branches were 


the ancient garlands in the IRhmick ſolemniry, as natural unto that country 3 and on the other _ 
| the 
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the coroner of Smallach was a meer ſtranger, bronghe from Nemea thither vpon an emulation, in 
regard of Herewer,whereby it had indeed the name, fora time:inſomuch as 1t ſupplancedthe orher, 
and won the creditfrom It as being counted a ſacred herb, and ordained for this purpoſe: bur after- 
wards, the Pine garland flouriſhed again and recovered the ancient reputation, ſo at thisday it is 
inas great honour, as everitwas, Hereupon I ſuffered my ſelfe ro be perſwaded, and gave ſo good 
ear, that many teftimonies/or confirmation of chis opinion I learned, yea, and ſome of them 1 
awayand remembred : and namely , that out of them, Euphorien the Poct, who ſpake of Melicerts, 
muckrafter thismanner-: | 
The young man dead, they did bewaile, 
and then his corps they laid 
Upon green branches of Pine tree, 
whereof the crowns were ſaid 
To have been made, thoſe to adarne 
with honowr glorious, 
Who -at the ſacred Iſt hmick, games 
were deer duittorions: | 
For why ? as. yet the murdering band, 
fir Charon had not ſlain 
The ſon of Neme, woful dame, 
wer e4s with ſm Amain 
Aſopus ras: ſince when, began 
the wreath of Smallach green, 
To bind the bead of champious, | 
Se Ns plaialy, where he bringeth Hercwte) | 
Alſo out of Calimachas, who hath expr is matter more plaiply, where he ringer H 
in, ſpeakingatter thizmanner: | | he 
* And ity though much inferiour, 
and more terreſtrial, 4 
Employ theyſhal in Iſtmick, games, 
when in __ P 
od Agxon they with crowns 
- vittors brave do deck, 
According to Nemewn rit ex, 
and thereby give the check, 
Tochaplets made of Pine treg fairy 
wherewith the champion 
For vittory, ſome time was dight 
at games Corinthian, 
Orer and beſides, if I be nordeceived, I have light upon acertain commentary of Procles yriti 
of the Ithmian ſokemnicy: namely, that ar che veryficſ inſtitution thereof, ordained ic was : Thas 
theviorious coroner ſhould be made of Pirch treebranches : bur afterwards, when theſe games 
were accounted ſacred, they tranſlated thirher from the Nemzan ſolemnities , the tof 
ba now this Procles was one of theScholarsinthe Academy, what timeas Xenooygres taught and 
ouriſhed, 


THE FOURTH QUESTION, 
What is the meaning of theſe words in Homer : Swegri2yy 4 xigpgugs Þ 
ome of thecompany where I ſupped upon a.time, thought Achilles ridiculous, in that hee 
laying: 


For now are cone to viſit me for love, 


willed his friend Parroclys * to fill our purer wine, and lefſe delayed, giving a reaſon withall, » ge he 
jater= 


Ay deereſt friends, and whom 1 beſt approve, CG 
But Niceratus the Macedonian, a familiar friend of ours, oppoſed him(elfedireRly, and faid: That 5 xiezys, 


Coe5regor, in this place of Hower, fignifieth not meer Wine of it ſelf, without water bur hot Wine, 
as itthe primitive word (ogy, were derived Sw 54 (1x5 x) TH5 C4g4ws that 18 to lay,vital bear & ebul- 
lition: and therefore meet it was(quorh he) _ hisgood friends were ip place)there ſhould 
be filled out for them, a cup of freſh Wine, new drawn, and full of life and ſparkling ſpirics: like as 
weour ielves uſe to do, when as we pourout and offer unto the gods our ſacred __ : bur Sor 
fcl:5thePoer, callingeo mind, and alledging a ſentence of Empedecles, whole words betheſe, ſpeak- 
wg ofthe general muration of the univerſal world, 


What thing before _ ſimple was and pure, "t7 2s 4a 


Became now 'mixt 


compound temp'rature, 


faid : That the Philoſophermeant by the word Cugjy, as much as Furey a, that is 0 ſay, well rem- &- 


pered: Neither ſee 1{quorh he) avy thing to the contrary, bur that Achilles might bid Patrachus t9 
Ddd prepare 
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repare and dreſſe a cup of wine, ſo tempered a$ it ſhould be drunk: neither mult you think it a 
LE phraſe or\manner of ſpeech, if he ſaid, Cwe#7+2gy for Gwezy 3 for we are wont likewiſe,to pur 
SuxsTeegy in Read of Iiav 3 as alſo HeE1630 for I4Eioy : tor receivednow it is, by ordinary cultome, 
to ule thecompatratives of ſome words tor the pohtives, Then Antipater, atriemd of ours there 
preſent, ſaid : That in oldtime they were wonttocall the year by the name of &,G-, and| 7 incom- 
poſition with ot her words, fgnifieth as much as the greatneſle of a thing,ſo tharold wine, that had 
lien many years in-this place, Achilles called Cweir+egy. Asfor my ſelf, Linferred thus much) andpuc 
them in mind: That ſome think Z»e#7+exe» ſignihierh | hotter] and by hotter they mean quicker, (00. 
ner. or with more ſpeed; for inthat ſenſe otherwhiles we bid our ſervants to beliir themſelves more 
hotly about their work, meaning they ſhould make more haſte, and diſpatch their buſineſſe, Byr 
in the end, Ideclared unto them, that their diſputation and argning-abour chis point, was bur chil. 
diſh, incaſe they were afraid toconfeſle, that {»g#T44y berokeneththat which was more pure and of 
itſe}fe, without tempering or delaying ; as tt (forſooth) Achilles had commutted here, ſome incon- 
orvity or abſurdity, as Zorlus the Amphipolitane would ſeemto'tax him 3 who conſidered nor fir 
and formoſt: that Achilles ſaw Phenix and Hyſſes, tvo ancient perſonages, who took no oreat plea- 
ſure to have much water in their wine, no more then all orher old men, who love to drink it meer 
and pure 3 in regard of whoſe age, he gave commandment to delay t lefle for them: again, baving 

been (as he was) the ſcholar of Chiron, and learned of him, the'regiment of health, as one not Io- 
norant what diet was meet for mens bodies, hethought thus with himſelf,that choſe bodies which 
are at repoſe and eaſe, having before time been uſed to travel, required a more remiſle, ſoft and ten- 
der temperature, as that which is fitter and meeter for them 5 for ſo he cauſed among other forrage 
and provender, his horſes to be ſerved with Smallach 3 for that Steeds Randing idle in the table, and 
doing nothing) will be troubled with the pains in their feer ; for which infirmity this Smallach is a 
ſoveraign remedy: neither ſhould ye finde (and read the [{jas throughout) that Smallach or any 
ſuch kind of fodder was given to other Horſes then ro thoſe who ſtood ſill, and laboured nor,” 4 
chilles therefore being well ſeen in Phyfick, was both careful abour his h6rſes'ro provide tor them, 
as the rime required, and alſo conſiderate and reſpetivero his own body, for to ordain the lighteſt 
dier, (as moſt wholſome) for himſelfe who took his eaſe,and was not employedin bodily exerciſe; 
whereas he did not in that manner entertain thoſe perſonages, who all the day had been in the held, 
and performed marrial exploits, and warlike ſervice, bur gave order to pour out for them, Rronger 
wine and lefſe delayed. Now that Achilles otherwiſe of himſelfe greatly loved nor wine, for that 
he was by nature ſowre and implacable, appeareth by theſe verſes of the ſame Poer ; | 

For gentle nature he had none, 

he was not ſoon appeas'd, - 
But ireful, fierce, and violent, 
and once mov'd, hardly pleas d, 

And in one place, ſpeaking liberally of himſelf, he ſaid : 

That many nights he ſlept no wink, 

" Of ſundry matters he did ſo think, 

Now who knoweth nor, that ſhort ſleeps agree'not to thoſe that drink meer wine, neither will 
they ſerve their turn: alſo when as heconteſted with Agamemnor, and reviled himzat the firſt word 
he gave him rhe tearm 3y-&dg:c, Wine-bibber; or Drunkard ; as if drunkennefſe and wine-bibbing 
were the vice which his heart abhorred moſt : And therefore to conclude, conſidering all theſe cir- 
cumſiances, greatreaſon he had, that ſeeing right honourableperſonages were come unto him, and 
thoſe of good years, he ſhould be well adviſed to take order, not to temper wine for them, as 
- manner was for himſelte ; becauſe the ſame had been roo ſmall, and nor agreeable for their per- 
Ons, 


THE FIFTH QUESTION, 
Of thoſe who invite many gueſts to ſupper, 


: Fe. my return from Alexararia,all my friends one after another feaſted me, for my welcome 
: home: and to bear me company, they invited with me, as many as they thought, in regard of 
kindred or friendſhip, were any way toward me; inſuch ſort,as by reaſon of the multicude of gueſts, 
our meetings were erdinarily more tumulcuous, and ſooner diſſolved then they had wont to be: 
the diſorder therefore of fitting ar ſuch feaſts, gave us occahon to diſcourſe much of that matter, But 
Oneſicratcs the Phyſician when he feaſted me 1n his rurn,as others did;bade not very many, bur thoſe 
only whom he knew to be my ſpecial friends, and moſt familiar with me : -whereupon I called ro 
minde a ſentence written by Plaro, as rouching a City, and chovght with my ſelfe, chat it might 
very well be applied unto a feaſt : for like as a City which Rillgrowerh and augmenteth, in the end 
omes no more a City for thatrhere isa certain bigneſſe prefixed and limited unto ir, which it 
muſt not ont-grow : even ſo there is a juſt proportion in the greatnefle of a feaſt, within the which 
It 1s till a feaſt : but if irpaſle and exceed the ſame (Imean) in the number and multitude of gueſts, 
ſo as they cannot ſalute and ſpeak one to another conveniently, they have no meanes to cheere 


vp and drink one to another reciprocally, nor exerciſe their mutual knowledge kindly ; ſurely it 1s 
00 
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no more to be called a feaſt : for there ſhould not be ar a feaft, as in a cam meſſengers and currj- 
ers between ; nor after the manner ofa greatgally, ipecial ſervitors, 20i = one to another, to 
cheer them vp, and bid them be metry ; bur che guetts oughe to ſpeak talk one with another; 
for that a fealt mult be dilpoſed atter the manner of adance, ſo as he whofits loweſt may hear him 
that is higheſt. After I had thus mnch ſaid,my grandfather Lamprias beganto ſpeak, and that with 
ſo loud a voice and jo ltrong,that allche company might hear. him: There is then(quoth he)a kinde 
of mean and moderation, whereof he had need, nor only in eating and drinking at a feaſt, bur alſo 
inche bidding and inviting of guelts; for ſurely there may be an excefſe in unmeaſurable courtehe 
and humanity, when it cannot omit nor leave out any of thoſe with whom a man heretofore hath 
feafted or made merry, bur draweth all of them, as ifthe caſe were togo forroſeea play, behold 
ſolemn lights, or to bear mufick : and for mine own part, I think that the 200d man otthe houſe, or 
maſter ot a feaſt, is not ſo much worhty to be blamed or laughed at, tor being art a fault of bread or 
drinkfor his gueſts 3 as when he hath not room enough to place them: of which heovght ro make 
proviſion with the largeſt, not only tor thoſe who are formally inviced, buralſo for comers in, and 
ſuch as bid themſelves : forſtrangers allo that pals by : moreover, if there chance to be ſome want 
of bread or wine, the fault may be laid upon the ſervants, as ifthey had made it away, or played 


thetheeves : but itthere be no room left, ir cannor chuſe but beimpured to the negligenc e andin- 
diſcretion of him who invited the gueſts: Hefodus is wonderfully much co tor writing 
thus : 


Alt firſt no doubt it was ſo caſt, 
That there might be a Chaos vaſt, 
For in the beginning ofthe world, requihte it was thar there ſhouldbe a void place forto receive 
and comprehend all thole things that were to be created: Nut (quoth he) as my fon yefterday made 
a ſupper, according to that whi. h Anaxgoras ſaid : All things were hudled and jumbled cogether 
pell-mell, confuſedly: and admit thar there be place and room enough, yea, and provifon of mear 
ſufficient, yer nevertheiefle, a multicude would be avoided, as athing that bringerh confuſion, and 
which maketh a {ociety unlociable,and a meeting unmeer and nor affable: Certes,lefle harm ic were, 
and more tolerable a great deal, to take from rhem who are biddento our table, their Wine, then 
their Communication and fellowſhip of talk ; and cherefore Theophraſtus called (merrily ) Barbars 
ſhops, dry banquers without wine; tor the good ralk that is between a number of perions fitting 
there oneby another : but we who bring a ſorr together into one place, — them one up- 
on another, deprive them of all conference, and diſcouring reciprocally,or rather indeed they brivg 
ic ſoto paſſe, that but very few can commune and converie together ; for by that means they ſort 
chemſelves apart, two by two, orthree by three, for to have ſome ralk: as for thoſe who are ſet 
farther off, hardly hey capnot dilcern, no nor know them, being diſtant and removed aiunder, as 
a man would ſay, thelength of anhorle race: 
Some, where Achilles fents Are pighe 
cloſe for ts make their ſtay: 
And ſome, where Ajax quarter is 
as far an other way, 
Thus you ſhall ſee how ſome rich men hereby, otherwhileſhew their fooliſh magnificence to no 
purpoſe, in building halls, and dining chambers, containing thirty tables apiece in them, yea, and 
ſome of greater capacity then ſo : and verily this manner of preparation forto make ſuppers and din- 
vers, is for folk that have no amity nor ſociety one with another, when there is more need offome 
provolt of a field to marſhal them, then anUſher of an hall ro ſee good order among chem: bur 
theſe men may inſome ſort well be pardoned for doing 10; becauſe they think their riches no riches, 
bur thac ic is blind, deaf, lamealſo, or ſhut up, rhatir cannor get forth, unleſſe ic havea number of 
witneſſes, like as a Tragedy, many ipeRators : butas forus, this remedy we have of not afſem- 
bling ſo many at once together; vamely to bid often, and ro make divers inppers, to invite (I ay) 
our friends and well-willers at ſundry times, by few at once; and ſo by this means we may make a- 
mends for all, and bring both ends rogether : tor they that feaſt bur ſeldome, and as they ſay 4 
#rper@, that isto ſay, by the cart loads, are forced to pur in the rollall choſe that any way belong 
unto them, either by kindred, friendſhip or acquaintance whatſoever : whereas they who ordi- 
narily pick out three or four ata time, and doſo oft, maketheir feaſts, as it were, lictle barks, to 
diſcharge their great hulks, and the ſame to golight and nimble: moreover, when a manconſider- 
eth continually with himſelfe the cauſe why he inviterh his friends : it maketh him co obſerve a dit- 
ference andchoice in that great multitude ofrhem: for like as for every occaſion and bufineſle that 
we have, we afſemble nor all ſorts of people, bur ſuch only as bemeer for each purpoſe; forif we 
ſhould have need of good counſel, wecall for thoſe who be wiſe : if we would have a matrer plea- 
ded, we ſendfor eloquent Orators : ifa voyage, or journey performed, we ſeek for ſuch as will 
rake up wirh ſhort meales, and who have little elſe ro do, and be beſt ar leaſare ; even ſo in our 
invitations and feaſts, we muſt have regard ever and anon to chuſe thoſe whoare meer, and will 
ſort well together: meet men I call theſe for example ſake: if he be a Prince or great Porenrate 
whom we inviteto ſvpper, the fitteſt perſons to bear him company , be the head Officers, the 
Magltltratesand principal men of the City, eſpecially if they be friends, or already acquainced : 1t 
wemake a marriage ſupper, or a feaſt for the _ ; achild, thoſe would be bidden who are of = 
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dred and affinity 3 and in one word, as many as are linked together by the bond of Jupirer Home- 
ginos, that aps Ave the prote&or ot conſanguinity: and in all theſe feaſts and ſolemnities, we oughe 
evermore to havea carefnleyeto bring them together who are friends or well willers oneto ano- 
ther : for when we ſacrifice unto ſome one god, we make nor our prayers to all others, although 
they be worſhipped in the ſame Temples, and upon the ſame Altars ; bur it there be three cups or 
bowles brought full unto us, we pour libations our of the firſt to ſome, the ſecond we offer to cthers, 
and the laſt we befiow likewiſe upon a third ſort: for there is no envy abideth in the quire or 
dance of the gods: ſemblably, the dance and quire of friends is divine, inſome ſort, ifio be a man 
know how to difiribure and deal his courtehe and kindnefle decently among them, and as it were 


rog0 round about wich them all, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


What is the cauſe that gueſts at the beginning of a ſupper ſit cloſe together at the table, but afterwards 


more at liberty ? | 


Heſe words thus paſſed, and then immediately a new queſtion was moved ; namely, What 
dp cauſe might be. that men commonly atthe beginning of dinner or ſupper, fit ar the table 
very firaighr and cloſe, bur toward the end more at large ;z whereas it ſhould ſeemby all reaſon, that 
they ſhould do clean contrary, for that then their bellies be full? Some of the company attributed 
this untothe form and poſiture of their bodies, as they fit; for that ordinary ment to their meat, 
direQly at their full breadth, groveling forward, and put their right hands (traighr forth uponthe 
rable ; bur after they have well ſupped, they curn themſelves more to a fide, and fir edge-wile, ca- 
king up no place now, according to the ſuperficies of the body, not fitting (as a man would (ay) 
by the ſquare, bur rather by the line and the plumb - like as therefore the cockal-bones occupie 
lefſe roome when they fall upon one of their (des, then it on be couched flat ; even ſo every one 
of us at the firſt fitterh bending forward, and fronteth the cable with his mouth and eyes direQly 
vponit ; but afterwards he changeth that form, from front ro flank, and turneth fidelong to the 
board, Manythere were who aſcribed the reaſon of this, ro the yeelding of the couch or bed, 
whereon men fit at their meat ; for being prefſed down with fitting, is firerched broader and wider, 
like as our ſhoes with wearing and goingin them, grow more {lack and eahe for us by little and lit- 
tle, until in the end they be ſo large, that we may turn our feet in them, Then the good old man 
ſpakemerrily and (aid : Thatone and the ſameteaſt had always two Preſidents and Governors dit- 
ferent one from another: atthe beginning hunger, which cannot skill of keeping any good order 3 
toward the end, Bacchus, and him all men know very well, and confeſle to have been a very ſuffici- 
ent captain, and an excellent leader of an Army: like as therefore Epaminondas (when as other Cap- 
rains by their ignorance and unskilfulneſſe had brought the Army ot the Thebans into a place ſo nar- 
row that all was thruſt together,and the ranks and files came one upon another, and cruſhed them- 
ſelves) rook upon him the place of a commander, and nor onely delivered it ont of thoſe ſtraights, 
bur alſo reduced it into good order otbartrel ; even ſo god Bacchus ſurnamed Lyeus, and Chorens, 
chat is toſay, ade'iverer, and maſter of dances, finding us at the beginning of ſnapper thruſting one 
another, and having no elbow room, by reaſon of hunger that thrumblerh us togerher like a ſort of 
dogs, bringeth us again into a decent order, whereby we fit at eaſe and liberty enough like good 


tellowes, 
THE SEVENTH QUESTION, 
Of thoſe who are ſaid to bewitch with their eye: 


bk wwe grew ſome queſtion upon a time, ar the table, as touching thoſe who are reported to be 
eye- biters, or to bewitch with their eyes ; and when others (in manner all)paſſed it over with 
langhing, as a frivolons and ridiculous thing: Mferrins Florys, who had invited us to his houſe,cook 
the matter in hand,and ſaid : Thar the effe-ts or events rather,which dayly we do obſerve.do make 
marveilons much to the brute and voice that goeth of the thing 3 bur for want of yeelding a good 
reaſon thereof, and ſetting down the true caule, the report many times of ſuch matters wanteth cre- 
dit: But unjuſtly (quoth he ) and wrongfully in mine opinion 5 tor an infinite number there be of 0- 
ther ma'rers, that you a real eſſence, and are notoriouſly known to be ſo,although we are ignorant 
of their cauſe ; and in one word, whoſoever ſeeketh in each rhing for a probable reaſon,overchrow- 
eth miracles and wonders inall ; for where we faile to give reaſon of a cauſe, there begin we to 
doubt, and make queltion, and thar is as much to lay, as to play the Philoſophers : ſo as we may 1n- 
fer conſequently : They that diſcredit things admirable, do in _ ſort, take away and aboliſh all 
Philoſophy : bur we ought (quorh he) in ſuch thivgs as theſe, to ſearch * Why they are ſo, by rea- 
ſon: and learn * That they are (o, by hiſtory and relation? for hiſtories do report unto us many 
narrations of like examples; Thus we know, that there be men, who by looking wiſtly and with fix- 
edeyes upon little infants, do hurtthem moſt of all,for that the habit and remperatvre of their bo- 


dies which 1s moiſt,tender,and weak, ſoon receiveth alteration by them, and changeth to the _ 
whereas 
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whereas lefſe ſubject they be to ſuch accidents, when their bodies are better knit, moſt firong and 
compa&, And yer Philarchus writeth.in his Hiſtory of a certainnation and people. inhabicingrthe 
Realm of Pontas in times paſts called Thybiens,-who were by chag means peliiferous and deadly, 
not only ro young babes, but allo to men grown:;tor look how maby either their eye, their breath 
or their ſpeech could-reach unto, they were ivre to fall ick,and pine away: and this harm was felc 
and perceived (as it ſhould ſeem Jby Merchants, whozeſorted into.thoſe parts, and broughr from 
thence, ſlaves ro be (old. Bur astor theſe, rhe example peradventute is not ſo range and wonder= 
fu], becauſe the touching, contagion, and familiar converting rogerher, may yeeld a manifet reaſon 
and cauſe of ſuch accidents z and like-as the wings: of othertowles, it they belaid together with 
choſe of the Eagle, periſh, conſume,and cometo nothing, for that the plume and. down of the fea- 
chers fall off and putrifie: even ſo, there is no;reaſon to the contraty, - but that the touching. of a 
manſhould be partly good and profitable, and'inparthurttul and prejudicial:marry,, that folk ſhould 
take harm by being teen only, and looked on, is an accident whi h (as I ſaid before) we know. a 
be 3 bur for that the cauſe thereof is {odifhcult andhard ro be hunted our, the reporr of it 1830+ 
credible: Howbeit (quorh I chen ) you winde. the cauſe already; you have ,mer: (in. ſomg 
ſort I ſay ) with thetra&s and footing thereof , -and are in the. very way, of | finding. 3s 
out, being come-already to thoſe defluxions hat . paſſe from the bodies; for the ſcent. ,the ' 
voice, the ipeech and breath, be certain defluxions and ſtreams (as it were) lowing from the bodies 
of living creatures,yea, and certain parcels rhereof, which move and affect the ſenies, when as they 
ſuffer by the ſame, lightning and fallingupon them: and much more probable ir is, that ſuch de- 
fluxions proceed from the bodies of living creatures, by the means of heat and motion; namely, 
when they be enchafed and tired ; as alto that the viral ſpirics then do beat (trongly, and the _ 
ſes work apace, whereby the body being ſhaken, caſterh from it continually, certain defluxions, as 
is beforeſaid and great |ikelihood there 1s alſo,that the ſame ſhould paſle from the eys , more then 
from any other conduit of the bedy : for the fight being a ſenſe very twift, ative and nimble, doch 
ſend forth and diſperſe tromir, a wonderful hery puiſſance, rogether. with a ipirit chat carrieth and 
direceth it 3 10 ſuch forr, that a man by the means of this eye-light, both ſuffererh and doth many 
notable effects, yea, and receiveth by che objefts which heſeeth, no ſmall pleaſures or di ures3 
for love (one of the greateſt and molt vehement paſſions. of the mind) hath the ſource original 


beginning at the * Eye ; inſomuch),; as he or ſhe chat is ſurpriſed therewith, doth evenreſolye and * 2; 


melr with beholding rhe beauty of choſe perſons whom they love, as it. they would run and 

into them : and therefore, a man may very well marvel atrchoſe, who confefſing that we ſuffer an: 
receive hurt by theeye, rhinkir a range matter todo harm by che ſame ; for the very aſpeR and 
regard of ſuch perions asare inthe flower of their beauty, andchac which paſſerh from. their eyes, 
whether ic be light or flowing off of theſpirits, doth liquifie andconſume thoſe who be enamou- 
red on them, with a certain pleaſure mingled with pain, which they themſelves call Bicrer-{weete: 
fornothing ſo much are they wounded or affeRed, either by hearing orfeeling, as by ſecing and be- 
ing ſeen ſo deep is the penetration, and (o firong the inflammation by the eye:which maketh me o+- 
therwhiles co think, that no experience and proof they have ever had what love is, who wonder 
at the Median Nuphtha neer to Bab)lon, that it ſhould burn and catch a flame,being a great way oft 
from the fire: for even (o, theeyes of fair and beauritul creatures, kindle fire within the very hearts 
and ſoules of poor Lovers, yea, though they look not upon them bur afar off: bur we know full 
well, and have often ſeen the remedy of thoſe who aretroubled with the Jaundice ; namely, that if 


they can have a ſight of the bird * Charadrios,they arepreſently cured; tor this bird bath ſuch a na+ + g. 
ture and temperature that it draweth t0 it (elfe, and receiveth the mal-dy paſſing from rhe patient, rake ic for 
as it were a fluxion, and that by the conduit of the eyes; which is the reaſon that theſe birdsarene- the Larioc, 


ver willing to ſee a perſon who hath the Jaundice, neither can they endure ſo to do, bur curnafide 
and avoid it all that everthey can, by cloſing their eyes rogether, nor envying (as ſome think) che 
cure of that diſeaſe by them, bur tearing to be hurt and wounded themſelves : and of all orher mala- 
dies, it is well known, that they who converſe with them whoſeeyes be inflamed and bleered, are 
ſooneſt and molt of all infe&ed therewith, ſo quick a power and ſo ready, hath the hghr to ſerup- 
on another, and infli& the contagion of that infirmity. Then Parrocl-as : True it is that you ſay 
(quoth he) in bodily paſſions and diſeaſes; bur as forthoſe which be more ſpiritual, and concerne 
the ſoul, among which I reckon this kind of witching, how can it be, and how is ic poſhble,chat che 
only ca(t and regard of the eye ſhould tranſmit any noiſance or hurt intorhe bedy of another? Why? 
know you not (quoth 1) that the ſoul(according as it is diſpoſed )doth likewiſe affeR and alter the 
body ? the very cogitation of YVenys , cauſeth the fleſh to riſe: the ardent heatin pu, 44 maſtiffs 
and band-dogs, which are put upon wild beaſts for to encounter them when they are baited, dim- 
meth their eye-ſight. and oftentimes makes them ark blind: ſorrow, avarice, and jealoube, alrer 
the colour and complexion of the face, drie upthe habit and conſtitution of the body 3 and envy no 
lefle ſubtile then the reſt, and piercing dire&ly to the very ſoul, fillech the body alſo with anunto- 
ward and bad diſpoſition, which painters lively do repreſent in thoſe tables which contain the pi- 
Cture of enviesface : when as therefore they whe be infeRted with envy. do caſt their eyes upon o- 


thers, which becauſe they are ſeated neer unto the ſoul, do carch and draw unto them very eafily 
this vice, and ſo ſhoot their venemous rates, like unto poiſoned darts upon them: if ſuch chance to 


be wounded and hurt thereby, whom they look Ty and wiſtly behold: I fee no ſtrange 0g, 
3 no 
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nor a matter incredible : for verily the biting of dogs is much more hurtful and dangerous when 
rhey be angrythen otherwile 3 and the ſperme or natural ſeed of men doth ſooner take efte&, and 
is more apt for generation, when they meddle with women whome they love ; and generally the 
paſſions and affeRions ofthe ſoul, do fortifie and corrobarate the powers, and faculties of thebo. 
dy: and hereupon it is, that thoſe preſervatives againſt witchcraft called megfa7xavie are then thought 
to do good againſt envy,whenthe eye-{ight of the envious perion 1s withdrawn and turned awayb 
ſome filthy and abſurd obje&, that ir cannot make lo trong an impreſſion upon the patient whom 
he would hurt : Lo ſeigniour F/orw (quoch I) hereis mine eſcor for our goodcheer at this mee- 
ting; in ready coin paid down upon the nail head: Well done (quoth Soclarss) bur firkt before you 
o, we muſt allow the money for good and currant 3 for 1 aſſure you, there be ſome pieces thar 
ecin counterfeit; for if we ſuppolethatto be a truth, which is commonly reported, as rouchi 
thoſe who are thus bewitched and eye-bitten; 1t is nor I am ſure unknown to you, that many are 
of opinion, that rhere be of their friends and kinsfolk, yea, and ſome of their fathers alſo, who car- 
about them witching eyes 3 inſuch ſort as'their very wives will not ſo much as ſhew unto them 
2 fra own babes, nor ſuffer ſuch ro look upon them any while together : how then ſhould this ef- 
fe of witchery proceed from envy ? Nay,what will you ſay to thole (I pray you) who are named 
| forto eye-bite and bewitch their own ſelves? You have heard I am ſure thus much; or at leaiwike 
- you haveread thisEpigram: 
F air was ſometime Eutelidas, 
His face and hair full lovely was ; 
But ſee, one day when needs be would 
(Unhappy man) himſclfe behold 
In river ſtream that ſoftly ran, 
Hu beauty, then he ſoon began 
Soto admire that forenvy 
Bewit ch'd he was by his owneye 3 
Andfell anon by malady, 
To pine awayandſoto dy, 
For it is reported of this Extetidas, thatlooking upon himſelfe in the river water, he was fo farin 
l16ve with his own beanty, and ſo'deeply affeRted with the fighr thereof, that he fellGck, and ſo both 
beauty and rhe good plight of his body went away at once: but ſee now whatſhift you can make to 
falve x hr abſurdities ? or what anſwer you will deviſe to avoid them? As for that(quoth he) I ſhall 
do it ar ſome other time ſufficiently : but now dripking thus as you ſee me, out of ſo great and 
large a boule, I dare be bold to averre, and that confidently, char all perturbations avd paſſions of 
the mind, if they ſettle and continue long 1n the ſoul, do ingenerate therein evil habitudes , and 
theſe,after they have in proceſle of time gorren the ſtrength and become another nature,upon every 
ſmall occaſion, are ftirred, and oftentimes drive men pertorce, and even againſt their wills to thoſe 
familiar and accultomed paſhons : fordo bur mark timorons and feartul cowards, how they be af- 
frighted even with ſuch things as be ſafe, and do preſerve them: cholerick perſons are angry many 
times, and fall out with their beſt friends : laſcivious wantons cannot contain, but in the end they 
will offer abuſe and villany torhe moſt holy and ſacred bodies that be: for cutome hatha wonder- 
ful power ro conduct and carry the habitunto that vicewhich is familiar unto ir ; and look who is 
apt to take afall, will tumble ar every ſmall hobthat lies in the way : and therefore itis nor a mat- 
ter tomake a wonder of, it they who have gottenin themſelves habit of envy, and bewitching, be 
incited and moved according to the particular property of their paſſion, evenagainſt thoſe who are 
moſt dearnnto them ; and being once moved and ſtirred, they do not that which they will them- 
ſelves, bar that whereunto they are ſo inclined and diſpoſed : for like as a round bowl: or ballrun- 
neth like it ſelfe : and ſemblably a roller or cylender,moveth as a roller or cylender,both of them af- 
rerthe different figure thereof : even ſo, whoſoever they be that have thus contracted an habicude 
ofthis eye-biting envy,their diſpoſition moveth and driveth them enviouſly uponall things: how- 
bei it carrieth a greatlikelihood that they ſhould hurt them, who are moſt familiar unto them,and 
beſt beloved then any other: and therefore that good Extelidas and all other ſuch as he, who are 
faid ro charm and beyitch themſelves, incurre this hard extremicy, not without great appearance 
of reaſon: for as Hippocrates ſaith in his Aphoriſms: The good habit or plight when iris at the 
height is dangerous: and bodies when they are come to the higheſt point, they cannot hold and 
Rand ſo, bur preſently mult inclineand bend to the contrary : when as men therefore are grown ſud- 
denly all ar once. and ſee themſelves in a better ſtare then they hoped for; inſomuch as they won- 
der and behold rhemſeives with admiration, then be ſure the body is neer unto ſome change, and 
then being carried according to their habitude ro the worle, they bewitch themſelves : and this is 
wrought the rather, by means of thoſe fluxions which reſt upon waters, looking-elaſſes, or any 
ſuch mirrors by way of repercuſhon : for that they rebound back, and breath as it were againe npon 
thoſe who look in them, ſo, that the hurt and dammage which they have done to others, lighteth 
upon themſelves : this haply befalling many times co little children, dorh jmpute (though falſly 
and unjuſtly) the cauſe to cheſe that look upon them, When I had finiſhed my ſpeech, Carus the 
ſoninlaw of Florys, beganto ſpeak inthis wiſe: Why then belike the images that Democritus ſpea- 
Xeth of are of no reckoning nor account, no more then the Idols of &gina and Aegaras as my 
prover 
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proverb goes: for this Philoſopher ſaith; That there go forth certain images out of cheeyes of 
envious perſons, and thoſe not alrogerher withour a kinde of ſenſe and inclination, but rather full 
oftheir malice andenvious witchery who ſend them forthwith which,when the faid images cone, 
co ſerrle, remain, and reſt upon thote who are envied, they trouble and offendthe body, foul, 'and 
underſtanding: for this I rake to be the meaning of that great Philoſopher, and that he hath deti- 
vered his opinion to this effe&t, under thoſe divine and magnificent words: - So he doth no doubr 
(quoth I) buc 1 mazvel much, how you p eryed not that I have taken nothing from thoſe de- 
fuxions» bur only life and will ; which I id, for tear leſt if now (being far within night, and very 
Jare)I bad talked of (ſpirits, idols, and apparitions, having ſenſe and underftanding, I ſhould have 
pur you into tome fright, and ſcared you with them: therefore, if you think it ſo good, let 
usrefer and put off the conſideration of theſe things until co morrow morning, - | 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION. 


what is the reaſon that the Poet Homer called the A pple tree, dyaairagmov, that is to ſay, bearing fruit : 
and Empedocles named A pptes, vaigqnue, that 3s to ſay, flouriſhing, 
A S we were merry together at a-fealt one day,in our City Cheronea,we were ſerved with all ſorts 
Ag: frujrs in great abundance 3 by occafion whereof, it took one of the company in his head 
to pronounce thele verſes our of Homer: 

50a Te Aueegl tþ unaket dy habkagno, 

— Kai $Adias TAS) ow ar. 
That 15to ay : 

The ſweet Fig trees and Apple trees, that bear a fruit ſo fair, 

T he Olive trees likewiſe all green—— | | 
whereuponaroſe ſome queition, why the Poet gaveunto Apple trees the attribute of bearing faire 
fra ? and Tryphon verily the Phyſician, anſwered; That it might be ſpoken of the ſaid tree, by way 
of compariſon ; which being bur ſmall to ſpeak of, and n_—_ as little ſhew, bringeth forth {ofair, 
ſogceat, and ſogoodly fruit, Another ſazd: That compoundipg (as hedid) beauty or goodneſle, 
of all parts 11 and every reſpe&,he could nor ſee the ſame in any other fruirs covered with arinde, 
bt only inthis : for to touch and feele, it 1s.as ſmooth and near as the Violer, ſo as ir doth not 
Rain or ſoil the skin, filling with a ſweer ſcenc, him thathandlerh it; in caſte; it is pleaſanc 3 to ſmell 
unto, molt dele&table ; and to the eye, as lovely; ſoas concenting thns as it doth, all the ſenſes in | 
a manner, by good right it is.ſo praiſed and commended, We liked well ofthis diſcourſe, and faid, 
it was ſufficient to ſolve the queſtion. Bat wheregs Empedecles hath written thus ; | 

«r*K4y de {yoyoirs gidas x; iarighAcie ine » 

Why Pomgrana es ſo late do grow, 

And Apples bear a lovely ſhow ? | 
I underſtand well (ſaid I)this Evir het 3/{yoroe,given unto cid that is to ſay, Pomgranates, becauſe 
the fruit commeth nor to maturity or ripenefle, until it be abouc the end of Autumn, when as now 
the extream heats be decayed and gone ; for their moitiure, ſo thin, feeble and wateriſh as ir is 
theſun will nor ſuffer it to thicken, or grow to any conliltence, unlefle the air begin ro change and 
incline unto coldneſſe ; and therefore T heophraſtus ſaith, rhat itis the orly tree that doth ripen and 
concot her ſruir, beſt and (ooneRt, inthe ſhade, Bur I doubrin whar ſenſe this wiſe Philoſophicall 
Poer gi1cth this addition of vniggacue unto apples ? confidering that the manis not wont to im- 
beliſh and adornthe matters and things whereof he treaterh, with the gayeſt and moſt glorious 
adje&ives, as with freſh and lively colours, to enrich and beaurifie his ftile,or to ſer our his verſes; 
for there is nor an Epither that be uferh,but ſerves for to repreſencand expreſs either the ſubſtance, 
or elſe ſome faculty and vertue of the thing, Thus he callerh our body environingthe ſoul, ye du- 
gi2e/]oy, that is to ſay, earth circummortal: theair he tearmeth. yspzanyegirlw, that is to ſay, gather- 
ing clouds: asalſo, the liver, roavaiueoy, that is to lay, fall of blood. When I had thus pur this 
doubc to queſtion, there were certain Grammarians in place, who ſaid : That Empedecles called 
Apples, vaiegacz, in regard of their vigor : for Poets by this Verb gavrwy, underſtand thus much: 
namely, to be grown apace to the vigor, flower, and full Arength, And the Poet Antimachw inthis 
ſen(e, tearmed the City ofthe Cadmeans, exoivoay indggs) thatis toſay, flouriſhing with fore of 
fraics, Semblably, Aratws ſpeaking of the Canicular-ar, Sirixs in this wile: 

xa T4 1s Thpmasy, ff 3 gaboy @>508 mes\, 

That istoſfay: 

In ſome he did confirm their vigour , 

And marr'd in others all their ver dewr, ; 
In which place, hecalleth che viridity or greenneſle, and the very flower or beaury of fruits, 
paboy. They added moreover, and ſaid: that among the Greeks, ſome there were, who ſacrifice 
tO Bacchus, ſurnamed gaoi@-, Foraſmuch as therefore, the Apple maintairerh it ſelfe longeſt in 
viridiry and vigor, of all other fruits, therefore the Philoſopher named it, inigaacey, Bur Lam- 
priar my Grandfather ſaid : That this adjeRion orprepoſitipn vaiey figuherh not only, much, wn 

great 
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oxearly, but alſo, above, or with-out-forth : for in this acception, the head cr lintel of a door, wee 
name vwig3vger, that is to ſay, above the door; and likewiſe, an upper room, chamber, gr lofr, 
«ago: and Homer the Poet, meaneth the outward fleſh of a beaſt ſacrificed, by the word vayſigg; 
like as the inward, by the vocable Zyxz]e, Conſider then (quoth he) whether Empedecles hag noc 
areſpeR hereunco, by atcriburing this ſaid Epither unto an apple 3 that whereas other fruits are "i 
Cloſed and covered within a certain bark as it were, which in Greek is called eaciG,and have with- 
onr-forth, thoſe that we rearm aem]yxare, xiavgn, vz&vyes x; aofds, that is tO lay, ſhells, rindes, cods 
and pannicles to cover them, that bark or ſhell (it1 may fo ay) which the apple hath, lieth wichin; 
namely, a glutinouis and ſmooth runicle or coat, which we call the core or the corque, wherein the 
pepins or ſeeds lie contained ; bur the fleſhy = or meat thereof for to be eaten, is all withour 


the aid core, in which reſpe&, it may by good right be named vaiggaccey, 
THE NINTH QUESTION, 
What isthe cauſe that the Fig tree, being of all other trees moſt bitter and ſharp in taſte, yeeldeth a fruit 
moſt ſweet ? 


' A Fter this, demanded it was, why the fig, ſo fat and ſweet a fruitas It 1s, growerh upon a tree 
A moſt bitter ? for the very leaf of a fig tree by the reaſon of che aſperity and roughneſle that it 
hath, is called 7hrioz, and the word is tull of juice 3 ſo that when ir burnech » YOU ſhall ſee ir caſt up 
amoſt eager and bitter imoak, and when it 1s burnt, the aſhes make a Leie very ſtrong, and maryel- 
lous derterfive, becauſe of the acrimony and ſharpneſle thereof : yea, and (that which is moſt ad- 
mirable) whereas all other trees and planes clad with leaves and bearing fruit,pur torth a flowerbe- 
fore, only the fig tree never ſhewed bloſſom : and if it be true which is moreover laid ; that it is ne- 
ver blaſted, or ſmitten with lightning, a man may attribute and aſcribe ir to the birterneſſe and evil 
habicude of the Rock 3 for it ſhould ſeem that lightning and thunder never touch any ſuch things, no 
more then the skin of a ſea-calfe, or of the beat Hyena, Here the good old man rx grandfire ) ra- 
king occaſion to ſpeaks ſaid : No marvel then, if all the ſweerneſle be found in the truir,the reſt ofthe 
tree be harſh and bitter: for like as when the cholerick humour is caſt into the bag or bladder of the 
gall, the proper ſubſtance of the liverjt ſelfe remainerh very ſweet, even fo the fig tree having ſent 
all the ſweetneſſe and fatneſle it had into the fruit, remaineth it ſelte disfurniſhed of it ; for.thar 
within the trunk of the ſaid cree there is otherwiſe ſome ſweernefſe and good juice, though ir be 
bu a little ; I make an argument from the herb Rue: which they ſay , If ic grow under or neer a 
tree, becomerh more pleaſant in ſmell, andin rafte more mild, by receiving and enjoying ſome 
ſmall ſweetneſle from it ; whereby that exceſſive,Rrong and odions quality of Rue is abated and ex- 
tin&;unlefſe peradventure a man will reaſon clean contrary, and ſay, thar the fig tree drawing ſome- 
what from Rue, for the own nurture, taketh from that herb ſome part of the bitterneſle and acti 
mony thereof, 


THE TENTH QUESTION, 


Who be they who according tothe common proverb, are ſaid, wie: a> nai wpyov, that is to ſay, abomt the 
ſalt and cumin ? and ſo by the way, why the Poet Homer named ſalt divine, 


Lorns asked us one'day when we were at ſupper in his houſe, who they were whom we tearmed 
F by an uſual by-word to be about the ſalt and cumin: Apollophanes the Grammarian, one of 
our company, ſolved the queſtion readily in this manner: They (quoth he) who are ſuch friends 
and ſo familiar thar they ſup cogether, with falr and cumin, are meant by this common ſpeech, Bur 
then we moveda new queſtion, namely: How it came to paſſe, that ſalt was ſo highly honoured ? 
for that Homer direRtly ſaith : 
And then anon when this was done, 
He ftrewed ſalt divine upon. 

And P/atoaffirmerh, that the body and ſubſtance of ſalt by mans laws, is moſt ſacred and holy : The 
difficulty ot this queſtion he enforced (till, and augmented the more 3 for that the Egyptian Prieſts 
who live chaſte, abſtaine a|rogether from ſalt, inſomuch as their very bread which they ear is not 
ſeaſoned with ſalt : And if it were (quorh he) ſo divine and holy, why have they irinſo great de- 
_Leſtation ? Then Flor willed us to let the Egyptians goe with cheir ſuperſtitious faſhions ; and to 
. alledge ſomewhat of the Greeks as touching this ſubje& argument : Wherevpon I began and ſaid: 
That the Egyprians themſelves were not herein contrary to the Greeks: for the ſan&timony and 
profeſſion of chaſtity , forbidderh procreation of children, laughing, wine, and ſuch like 
things 3 which otherwiſe be good , and not bee reje&ed: and as for falr, haply thoſe who have 
vowed to live a chaſte and pure life, doforbear ir, for that by the hear which it hath, (as ſome 
think) irprovoketh thoſe who uſe it, unto lechery: and probable it is beſides, that ſuch vora- 
ries do refuſe (alt, becauſe of all other meats, it is moſt delicate 3 anda man may well ſay : That it 
1s the viand of viands,and the ſauce as it were to ſeaſon all others : and theretore ſome there bewho 
attribute unto theſe ſalts, the very tearm of Charites ox the Graces 3 for that they make that which 
is 
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is neceſſary for our food, to be plealant and acceprableuntous : Shall weſay then (quoth Florw) 
that ſalt was called Divive in this reſpet? And it we did 1o(quoth LI) we haveno ſlender reaſonto 
induce us thereunto : ſormen are wont to attribute a kind of divinity untothings which are 
common, and the commodity whereotreacherh tar (as for example) ro water, l1ght,and the ſeaſons 
of theyear: as forthe earth, her above the relt, they repute not only divine, bur allo to be a god- 
defſe: and there is none of all thele things rehearled, that falr giverh place umo one jor, inregard of 
uſe and profit : being, as It is.a {ortification to our meats within the body.and that which commen- 
deth them unto our appetite : bur yet conider moreover, itthis be nor a divine property thar ir 
hath,namely,to prelerve and keep dead bodiesiree irom purritation a log white,and by that means 
corefiſt death in ſome ſort, forthat it ſuffereth not a mortal body wholly to periſh, and come to 
gothing - bur like asthe ſoul being the moit divineparrt of us, 15 that which maintaineth all thereſt 
alive, and ſuffereth not the maſſe and ſublian: e ol che body to bediſſolved, and ſuffer colliquation: 
even ſo, the nature of (alt. taking hold ofdead bodies, and imitating herein the action of the ſoule, 
preſerveth che ſame, holding and Raying them that they run not headiong to corruption,giving un» 
coall the partsan amity, accord and agreement one with the other : and therefore it was elegantly 
ſaid by ſome otthe Stoicks: That the fleſh of an hog was ei en from the beginning no better then a 
dead catrion, but that lite being difftvied within it, as if ſa:t were f\rewedthroughour, kept itſweer, 
and ſo preſerved it for to laſt long, Moreover you tee.that we e{eem lightning,or the firethat com- 
meth by thunder, celeſtial and d1yine. tor that thoſe bodies which have been imitten therewith, are 
obierved by usrocontinue a great while nnputrified and without corruption: What marvelis itthen 
if our ancients hare ef{ieemcd (alr divine, having tine ſame 1ertue and nature; that this divine and ce- 
lefialfire bath ? Here I ttayed my ſpeech and kept tilence, With that, Philines followed on and 
purſued the ſame argument : And what thipk you (quoth he) is not that to be held divine, which is 
oenerative, and hath power to ingender, cont:dering that God is thought to be the original authox, 
creator. and father of all things? 1 avowed no lefle, and ſaidit was 10: Andiris (quoth he) an opi- 
nion generally received, thar ſalt availeth nota little inthe matter of generation, as you your {elfe 
ronched ere-while, ſpeaking of Egyptian Prieſts : they alſo, who keep and nouriſh dogs forthe race, 
whenthey ſee them dullto perrorm that act, and todotheirkind, doexciteand awaken their luſ 
and vertue generative, that lieth (as it were)aſlcep, by giving them as well as other hot meats, ſalc 
fleſh, and fſh both, that hath lienin brine and pickle: aliothoſe ſhips and veſſels at ſea, which or- 
dinarily are fraight with ſalt, breed commonly an infinite number ot Mice and Rats ; for that (as 
ſome hold) the Females. or Does of thar kind, by licking ofſalt only, will conceive and be bagged 
withour the company of the Males or Backs : butmore probable ir 1s, that ſalrnefle doth procure a 
certain itching inthe natural parts of living creatures, and by that means provokerh Males and Fe- 
males horh, to couple together: and peradventurethis may bethe reaſonthat the beauty of a Wo= 
man which is not dul] and vnlovely, bur full of favour, attraRtive, and able to move concupiſcence, 
men ule to name dauvezy x Seq, that is to ſay, ſaltiſh, or well ſeaſoned : And I ſuppoſe that the Po- 
ets have fained /Yenzs to have been engendered of the ſea, not withour ſome reaſon ; and that this 
tale, that ſhe ſhould come of ſalt, was deviſed torthe nonce, to hgnifie and make known under 
thoſe covert terms, thar there is in {alc a generative power : Cerres, this is an ordinary and general 
thing among thole Poets, to make all the iea-gods, fathers of many children, and very full of iflue, 
To conclude, you ſhall nor find any land creacure, or flying fowle, for fruifulnefle, comparable te 
any kind of fiſhes bred in the ſea 3 which no doubt this verſe of Empedocles had reſpeQ unto : 
Leading a troopy which ſenſeleſſe were and ruae, 
Even of Sea-filb, a breeding multitude, 
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Of Sympoſzaques , or Banquet-Queſtions. 


The Summary, 
; # Hat is the reaſon, that menfaſting, be more athirſt then hungry ? 
VV 


Whether it be want of foed that cauſeth hunger and thirſt,or the transformation and change 

of the pores and condnits of the bady, be the cauſe thereof? 

3. How cometh it, that they who be hungry, if they drink, are eaſed of their hunger ; but comrariwiſey 
thoſe who are thirſty, if they eat be more thirſty? 

4. What is the reaſon that pit -water, when it is drawnyf it be left all night within the ſame air ofthe pit, 
becometh more cold? 

5, _ : the cauſe that little ſtones, and plates or pellets of lead, if they be caſt into water, canſe it to bd 
the colder? 

6. Why ſnow is preſerved, by covering it with ſtraw, chaff, or garments? 

7. Whether wine is to run thorow a ſtrainer? 

S. What is the cauſe of extraordinary hunger or appetites to meat ? Ly 

9, Why 


_ Of. ympoſpaques E- 


_ Why the Poet Homer,when he] aketh of other liquors,wſeth proper E pithets,only oyle he ca'leth moiſt, 
TOY V hat isthe cauſe that the fibo of beaſts lain for ſacrifice if they be hanged upon a fig treey quickly - 


come tender, 


The Sixth Book 
Of Sympofraques, or Banquet- Queſrions. 


The Pretme, 

Lato being minded to draw Timothens the ſon of Conon (O Seſſins Sinecio) from ſumptuous 

feaſts and (uperfluous banquers, which great Captains commonly make, invited him one day 

to a ſupper in the Academy, which was Philoſophical indeed and frugal, where the table was 

not furniſhed with thoſe viands which might diſtemper the body with feverous heats and 
inflammations, as /-» the Poet was wont to ſay: bur ſuch a ſupper,I lay, upon which ordinarily 
there follow kind and quierfleeps, ſuch fancies alſo, and imaginations as ingender few dreams,and 
thoſeſhort; and in one word, where the ſleeps do reſtifie a great calmneſle and tranquillity of the 
body. The morrow aſter, Timothexs perceiving the difterence between thele ſuppers and the other, 
ſaid : That they who ſupped with Plato over nighc, found the pleaſure and comfort thereof the next 
day: and to ſay a truth, a great help and ready means to aplealantand bleſſed life, is the good tem- 
perature of the body, not drenchedin wine, nor loaden with viands, bur light, nimble, and ready, 
withour any fear or difiruft ro perform all ations and funRions of the day time, Bur there was ano- 
ther commodirynolefſe then this, which they had who ſupped with Plato, namely, the diſcuſh 
and handling ofgood and learned queſtions, which were held at the cable in ſupper time: for the re- 
membrance of the pleaſures in eating and drinking, is illiberal and upbeſeeming men of worth, tran- 
ftory beſides, and ſoon at an epd:like unto the odour of a perfume and ſweer oyntment,of the ſmell 
of roaſt in a Kitchin a day after : whereas diſcourſes Philoſophical, and diſputations of learning, 
whenthey be remembred afterwards, yeeld alwayes new pleaſure and freſh delight unro thoſe thar 
were at them, yea,and cauſe them who were abſent and lett our, un hearing the relationthereof, ro 
haveno leſs part of learnivg and erudition, thenthey who were preſent: for thus we ſee, that even 
at this day, ſtudents and profeſſors of learning, have the fruition, and enjoy the benefit of Socrates 
his banquets, no lefſe chenthey themſelves who were perſonally preſent, and had their real part of 
them at thetime: and verily, if corporal matter, as dainty diſhes and exquiſite fare, had ſo 
affected and delighted theirminds with pleaſure : Plato and Xenophon ſhould have put down in wri- 
ting, and leit untous the memorial, not of the diſcourſes there heldznor of the talk which then paſ- 
ſed, batrather ofthe furniture of the table, and have made a nore of the delicate viands, pattry 
works,comfituresand junckets ſerved up inCallias or Agathns houſes: whereas now of all ſuch mat- 
rets there is no mertion at all, as if they were of no account, nor worth the naming, notwithſtan- 
ding very like it is, there was no want of proviſion, no ſpare of coſt, nor detect of diligence in that 
behalfe : but on the other fide penned the y have moſt exactly,and with great diligence the diſcour- 
ſes of good letters and Philoſophy, which chen and there paſſed merrily; and thoſe they havecom- 
mended unto poſterities, to o1ve Os example,that we ought not only ts deviſe and realon rogether 
when we are at the board, bur alſoro cal tro mind afterwards, what good talk had paſſed, and to 
keep the ſame 1n memory. | 
THE FIRST QUESTION, 

What is the reaſon, that thoſe who be faſting are more thirſty then hungry, 
| 1 as rne I unto you Sofſizs Senecio, this ſixth book of Banquer diſcouries; whereof the firſt 
queſiionis: Why thoſe who be long faſting, are more thirſty then hungry ? for it may ſeem 

contrary unto all reaſon 3 that thirſt ratherthen hunger ſhould enſue much ding; for that the 
want of dry food,wouldſeem by courſe of nature to require a ſupply of nurriment by the like, Then 
began I inthis manner toargue, before the company there in place: Thar of all things within us, 
and whereof we conſiſt.our natural hear either alone or principally, had need of nurture and main- 
renance: ſor thus verily we do obſerve in ourward elements, that neither aire, water, nor earth, 
deſire nutriment ; neither do they conſume whatſoever is neer unto them ; but itis fire only that 
requireth the one, and doth the other ; which is the reaſon thar all young folk doe eat more then 
elder perſons ; for that they be hotrer ; yea, and old men and women can endure to taſt better, be- 
cau'e their natural heat is already decayed and feeble in them ; like as it is in thoſeliving creatures 
which have but lictle blood : for ſmall need have they of nurture,for defaulr of natural heat, Moreo- 
ver, thus much we may obſerve inevery one of our ſelves, that our bodily exerciſes, our loud out- 
cries and ſuch like matrers, as by motion do augment heat, make us to take more pleaſure in onr 
meat, and co have a berter appetite ro eat 3 now the principal, moſt familiar and natural food of 
hear io mine opinion, is moifiure, as we may ſee by daily experience, that borning flames of fire 
encreaſe by pouring oyl thereto; and of all things in che world, aſhes are the drieſt, becauſe the 
whole humidity is burnup and con'umed : but the rerreftrial ſubſtance deſfticute of all liquor, re- 
maineth alone : ſemblably, the nature offire is to ſeparate and divide bodies, by taking away the 
moiſture which held chem ſodered and bound together 3 when as therefore wee faſt long, our 
natural heat draweth forcibly unto it - fir, all che humours out ofthe reliques of our nour'{hment: 


which done, the inflammation thereof paſſerh farther, and ctrech upon the very radical —_— 
with- 
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withinour fleſh,ſearching every corner tor moiſturets feed and nouriſh it:there being cauſed there- 
fore a wondertul drinefle in our body, likeas in earth or clay that is parched with heat ; our fleſh 
by conſequence commeth to ftand more in need of drink then of meat, until ſuch time as wee have 
taken a good dranght ; by means whereot our heat being well retreſhed and tortified, worketh and 
procureth appetite roſolid and dry nouriſhment, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 


Whether it be want of food that canſeth hunger and thirſt, or rather the transf ormation and change of 
: the conduits and pfſages within our bodies ? 


His diſcourſe being thus ended, Philo che Phyſician went about to impugne and overthrow the 
\\Þ firlt pobtion3- maintaining, that thirſt proceeded not trom detaulr of any nouriſhment, bur 
was tobe impuredunto the change of the form in certain paſſages of the body : and for demon- 
fixation hereof, healledged of the one de this experience : That they who be athirlt in the night, 
if «hiey leep upon it, lole their thiritineſle, although they drink nevera drop: on the other tide, 
that chey whohavethe Ague. it their fit decline, or be oft them, or in calc the Feaver be cleane 
paſt and gone; preſently they are eaſed of their drought * likewite there be many, who after they 
have been bathed; yea, and be.:eeve me, others when they have vomitred, arerid of thirftineſle ; 
and yer they get moiliure neither by the onenoc the other 3 but they are the pores and perty con- 
duits of the body that ſuffer mucaton, becauſe they be altered and transformed into another ſtate 
and'diſpohtion ;'and this appeareth more evidently in bunger ; for many ſick folk there be, who at 
one time have need of nouriſhment, and yet want appetite to their meat;ſome there are again,who 
let them eat and fill chemſelves never ſo much, bave'never the leſs appetite tro meat,nay,their oree- 
dy tiunger encreaſeth che more - ſemblably, you ſhall have many of thoſe who loathed their mear, 
eo recover their Romach and apperite quickly, by taſting a few Olives or Capers, condite with' alc 
pickle: whereby it appeareth plainly ; that hunger is not occaſioned by.defaulr of nouriſhmenc, but 
chrongh the {aid akeration _ of the pores and-conduigs of the body : for ſurely ſuch meats 
asxtiote,” although chey dim the want of nouriſhment, by addition of more food, yer never- 
theleſle cauſe hunger zand even ſo the poinamtacrimony of theſe ſalr viands, contenting the taſte 
and pleaſant to the mouth) by knitting, binding, and xepgthmingthe Romach 3; or conrariwile, 
relaxing, or opening che ſame, do procure unto it,and breed therein a certain gnawing, and a dil.- 
poſition to the liking of their mear, which we call appetite, The reaſon of theſe arguments ſeemed 
noto me very wittily deviſed, and — for to carry a good ſhew ot probability ; how- 
beir, to be contrary unto the principalend of nature, to. which the apperice doth lead and conduct 
every living creature, deſirous to ſupply that which is wanting, to fill that which is empty, and 
purſuing alwayes that which is meet for it and familiar, bur yer defeftuous : for to ſay, that the 
thing wherein principally a living creature differeth from a liveleſle body, was nor given unto usfor 
the tuition, maintenance and preſervation of our health and ſafery, even as ic were of our eyes that 
beſo proper and familiar to the body, and tofear ſuch occurrents as be adverſe thereto; but to 
thinkthar che ſame 1s onely a paſhon, change, and alteration of the pores occafioned according as 
the ſame be made either bigger or imaller ; is (to ſpeak plainly) the faſhion and part of thoſewho 
make no reckoning at all of nature, Moreover,:to confeſle , that roquake for co!d, hapnerh un- 
to our body for want of heat familiar and natural unto it, and with one breath to deny, that hun- 
ger and thirſt proceed not from defect of moiſture and nouriſhment, is very abſurd : arid yer, 
more ood gk. and monſtrous it were to affirm , that naturedefireth evacuation, when thee 
feelerh her ſelfe charged with fulneſſe, and wichal, hath a deſire to repletion: nor becaule ſhe find- 
eth her ſelfe over-empty, but upon ſome other paſſion comming I know not how, nor which way, 
Cerres, theſe needs and repletions inthe bodies of living creatures, reſemble properly the accidents 
thar tall out in agriculture and husbandry : for the earth ſufferech many ſuch defeRt, and requireth 
as many helps and remedies ; againſt drought, we ſeek romoiſten by watering: for burning with 
hear, to coole moder2tely : when things are frozen, to heat them again, and keep them warm, by 
laying (as it were) many coverings over: and look what is notin our power to doe, we pray unto 
the gods forto help and furniſh us therewith: namely, ſweet and mild dews, pleaſanc and com- 
fortable windes : fo that nature always ſecketh ſupply of char which is defeQtive, for ro preſerve her 
Rare and temperature, And inmy conceir, this word Tz«p#, which fignifierh nouriſhmenc,ſeemerh 
to mport as much as Tyexy 7h gyory, that is to (ay, preſerving nature : and preſerved itisin plants 
verily, and trees inſenhibly (as Empedocles ſaid) by the air abour wlem, whenthey arerefreſhed and 
watered thereby in convenient manner, as need requireth : but asfor us, our appetite cauſerhus ro 
ſeekand procure that, for defanlt wherof,we have nor our kind temperature. Bur let us conſider bet- 
ter. each one ofthoſe reaſons by it (elf, which have been delivered.and how untrue they be: for firſt 
and formoſt, choſe viands which have a quick, ſharp, and pleaſing raſte, by reaſon of their acrimony, 
procure no appetite at all in thoſe parts, which be capable of nurcure, bur only a certain biring or 
gnawing in them, much like unto that irching, when ſomerhing is applyed unco the skin, that 
doth pluck and freric: and ſay that this paſſion or. affe&ion (wharſoever it is) procureth appetite, 


ic (tanderh to great reaſon, that by ſuch ſharp and quick viands, thoſe matters which cauſerh _ 
cons 
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comming to be attenuated and made more {ubtile; are diſcufled, difſolved, and ſo diffipated as they 
onechr to be 3 by which means, conſequently there followerh a want and defect ; not for that the 
Poets and paſſages be altered or changed into ahother form, bur rather, becanſe they be now voi« 
ded, clear, a purged ; conſidering that thoſe juices which be fharp, eager, quick, piercing: and 
ſalriſh, by attenuating and making tender the matter that they meet with and work upon, do dif. 
cuſle, diſgregare and (catter the ſame, inſuch ſort, as they ingender and procurea new appetite, To 
come now unto thoſe who ſleep upon their thirſtinefle, they be not the Pores which by their tran. 
formation allay thirſt, but by reaſon that they receive humidity from the fleſhy parts, and are filled 
with a vaporous moiſture from rhence - andas for vomits, 1n caſting up one thing which: js ad« 
verſe t@nature, they give her means to enjoy another which is friendly and familiar thereto - for 
thirlt is nota defire ſo muca of an exceeding great quantity of moiſture, as of that which is kind and 
familiar ; and therefore, although a man have within him great abbndance of that” moiſttixe: which 
is unnatural, yet nevertheleſſe, he wanteth (till; for that his thirſt giverh place to no other veal, 
bur unto that which is proper and natural, and whereof it is deſirous: neither commeth mans b y 
into a good temper again, before ſuch time as that humidity be removed and gone, which was e- 
riemy to nature: abd then the ways and paſſages receive willingly char moiſture which. is friendly 
andtamiliar unroher: asto the Ague beforelaid, itdriverh indeed the moiſture inwardly into the 


cenrer 


THE THIRD QUESTION. 


What is the cauſe that when men be hungry,if they drink,are delivered from their hunger:bat contrariwiſe, 
when they be at hirſt, if t hey eat, are more thirſty then before ? 


V Hen thoſe diſcourſes were thus paſſed : he who invited us to ſupper, began in this wiſe : 

It ſeemeth unro me (my maſters )thatthis reaſonas touching the voidance and replerion of 
Dores, Carrierh with it a great agÞearance of truth, and namely,in the ſolution of another queſtion 
befges: ro wit: Why in them who be huvgry, if they drink, their bnnger ceaſerh immediarely ? and 
contratiwile, they who are athirſt, ifrhey eat, areſtillmore thirſty > Iam of opinion (quorh hee) 
that thoſe whoa wn. and urge theſe pores and their effefs, doe render the reaſon and cauſe of 
this accident, veryeahly, and with exceedinggrearprobability ; however in many points, they en- 
forcethe ſame not ſo much as probably : for wheteas all bodiesi have pores, ſome of one meaſure, 
and ſymmetry, others of another : thoſe which'belarger then rhe reft, receive food ſolid as well 
as liquid borh rogerher : ſuch'as bee narrower arid more fright admir drink: the avoidance 
and evacuation of which, cauſeth chirſt, like ag ofthe orher, hunger : andcherefore ifthey = » 
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id for ounds, it will not be from 


Carry upinto all the body, applying rhe {ame to the p:rts that Rand in need: and therefore Erafitra- 


ody, 


THE FOURTH QUESTION. - 


What is the cauſe that pit or well-water being drawn if it be left all night within the aire of the pit, 
becommeth colder than it was ? 


vw E had a certaine gueſt who liveddelicately. and loved co dripke cold water 3 for to pleaſeand 
content whoſe appetite, our ſervants drew up a bucket of water our of the pic or well, and 

ſoler ithang within the ſame(ſo that it couched nor the top of the watet)all che nighc !ong 3 where- 
with he was ſerved the morrow after at his ſupper, & he found it robe much colder chan that which 
was newly drawn: now this ranger, being a profeſſed ſcholar and indifferently well learned,rold us, 
that he had found this in Ariſtotle amovg other points, grounded upon good reaſon.which he de- 

; livered unto us in this wiſe: All water (quorh he) which is firſt heat, becommeth afterwards more 
cold than ir was before ; like to chat which is provided and prep:red for Kings : hic{t,they ſer it onthe 
fireunci!] It boile again : which done, they bury thepan or veſſel wherein it 1s withininow 3 and by 
this device ir proves exceeding cold : no otherwiſe than our bodies, airer chat we have been 1p the 
ſtouph or baines, be cooled much more by that meanes : for relaxation occaſhoned by heat, ma- 
keth the body more rare, and cauſeth the pores to open. and io by conſequence it receiverh more 


| are from without, which environeth the body, and bringerh a more ſudden and violenc change! 
| Eee when 
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when as therefore wateris firſt chafed (as it were) andfer in an heat by agitation andRlicring wich- 
inthe bucker whiles it was in drawing, it groweth to bethe colder by the aire which invironeth 
the ſaid veffell round abour, This (iranger and gueſt of ours we commended for his confident reſ- 
lution and perfect memory 3 bur as touching the reaſon thar he alledged, we made fome doubt : for 
if the aire in which the veſlell hangeth be cold, how doth it inchate the water ? and ifit be hot.how 
coolerh it afterwards ? for befide all reaſon it is, that a thing ſhould be affected or ſuffer contrarily 
from one and the ſame cauſe,unleſſe ſome difference come berween, And when the other held his 
peace a good ſpace, and ſtood muling what to ſay againe : Why ( quoth I ) there is no doubt to be 
made of the aire; for our very ſenſes reach us, that cold it is, and eſpecially that which is inthe 
botrome of pits ; and therefore impoſſible 1t 1s, that warerſhould be hear by che cold aire: bur the 
truth is this rather,alchough rhis cold aire cannot alter all the warter of the ſpring in the bottome of 
the well, yet if a man draw the ſame in a lictle quanrity,it will do the deed, and be ſo much predo- 
minant as ro coole it exceedingly, : 


THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


What is the reaſon that little ſtones and ſmallplates or pellets of lead, being caft into water, maks 
it colder ? 


Ou remember I am ſure (do you not ? ſaid I) what Arifta/ehath written, as touching pibble 

ſtones and flints, which if they be caſt into water cauſe the ſame to be much colder and more 
atripgent : And you remember (quoth he) as well, chat the Philoſopher in his Problemes hath on- 
ly ſaid it is ſo ; burlerus aſſay to find our the cauſe, for it ſeemerh very difficult to be conceived and 
imagined : you ſay true indeed ( quoth 1; ) anda marvell it were it we could hit upon it: howbeir, 
marke and confider what I will tay unto it: Firſt to begin withall , do you not thinke that water is 
ſooner made cold by the aire without, it the ſame may come to enter into it? allo, that the aire is 
of moreforce and efficacy, when it beateth againſt bard flints,pibbles,or wherftones ? for they will 
nor ſuffer it to paſſe thorow, as veſſels either of brafſe or earth ; bur by their compadt (olidity, re- 
fiſting and honing out againtt it,they put it by from themſelves,and turn it upon the water; where- 
bythecoldnefſe may bethe Rronger,and the water thorowout be tully affeed therewith : and this 
is the reaton.thatin Winter-time running rivers be much colder than the ſea ; for that the cold aire 
hath greater power upon them, as being driven back againe from the bortome of the water ; where- 
as1n the ſea 1t isdifſolved,and paſſcrh away,by reaſon of the great depth rhereof encountring there 
nothing at all, upon which it may ftrike and bear : bur it ſeemeth there is another reaſon, that wa- 
rers, the thinner and clearer they be, ſuffer the more from thecold aire ; forſooner they be changed 
and overcome,ſo weake and feeble they are : now hard wherſtones and lictle pibbles do ſubrihace 
and make the water more thin 1n drawing to the bottome where they be, all the grofle and terre- 
Rriall ſubſtance thar trouble it; in ſuch ſortzas the water by chat meanes, being more fine, and con- 
ſequently weaker, ſooner is vanquiſhed and ſurmounted by the refrigeration ot theaire, To come 
now unto lead: cold of nature it is, and if it be ſoaked in vineger,and wrought with it,makerh ce- 
ruſe of all deadly poifons the coldeſt, As for rhe ones aforeſard, by reaſon of their ſolidicy, they 
have an inward coldnefſe conceived deeply within them ; for as every ſtone is a peece of earth ga- _ 
cthered rogerher and congealed (as it were) by exceeding cold, ſo the more compaGt and maſſe that 
it 1s, the harder 1s 1t congealed, and conſequently, ſomuch the colder : no marvell therefore it is, if 
both plummers of lead and theſe little hard pibbles aforeſaid, by repercuſſion from themſelves, in- 
force the coldneſle of the warer, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 
What 1s the reaſon : hat men uſe to keep ſnow within chaffe, light ſtraw, and cloaths, 


Pontheſe words, that Rravger andgueſt of ours, after he had pauſed a while: Lovers (quoth 

he ) above all things, ar- defirous to ralke with their paramours ; or if they _— do, 
yer at leaſtwiſe they will be talking of them ; and even ſo it fareth at this time between me and 
ſnow 3 for, becauſe there is none here inplace, nor to be had, I will ſpeake of it; and namely, 1 
would gladly know the reaſon why it is wont to be keptin ſuch things as be very hot; for weuſeto 
cover and {waddleit (as it were ) with ftraw and chaffe, yea, and tolap it within ſoft cloaths, un- 
ſhorne rugs, and ſhagey frize, and ſo preſerve it a longtime in the own kind, withoutrunning 
to water : A wonderfull matter, that the horreſt things ſhould preſerverhoſe which are extreame 
cold! And ſo will I fay too ( quoth I) ifthat were true: bur it is far otherwiſe, and wegreatly 
deceive our ſelves in taking that by and by to be horir ſelfe which dorh hear another 3 and namely) 
conſidering that we our ſelves uſero ſay, that oneand the ſelfe-ſame garment in Winter keeps us 


_— and in Summer cooleth us ; like as that nurſe inthe tragedy, which gaveſuck unto Njobes 
cauaren: 


With mantles conrſe,andlittle blanquets worne 
She warms and cools her pretty babes, new borne, 


The 
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The Almaigns verily put on garments only for to defend their bodies againft the rigour of cold: 
the Ethiopians weare them nor, but to lave themielves from ſulry heat: we in Greece uſe them for 
the one purpoſe and the other 3 and therefore why ſhould wecount them to be hot,” becauſe they 
warme us, rather than cold, for that they cooleus ? yer of the rwaine, if we would be judged by 
the outward lenſe,we might repute them rather cold chan hor ; tor when we put on our ſhuts or 
inner garments fir{t,our naked skin finds them cold ; and ſo when we go into our beds, we feele the 
ſheers and other cloaths of themſelves as cold 3 bur afterwards they help to heat us ; bur how 2 
being themſelves full of heart, which commerh trom us, they hold in our hear, and withall keep 
off the coldaire from our bodies, Thus you ſee how they thar be kick ot the ague, or otherwiſe, 
burne wich heat, change continually cheir linnens and other cloaths about them, becauſe ever as 
any freſh thing is laid upon them they feele it cold and rake comfort therein 3 no ſooner isit calt 
over them, and lien a while bur it becommeth hor, by realon of the ardent heat of their bodies: 
like as therefore a garment beipg warmed once by us doth warme us againe;even ſo, if it be made 
cold by ſnow it keepeth ic cold reciprocally ; but made cold itis by inow,tor that thereariſeth from 
ita ſubtile ſpiric, or vapour which doth ic 3 and the ſame fo long as it abideth within, holdeth it ro- 
gether concrete and ſolid in the own nature 3 contrariwiſe, when it is gone, (now melteth and tur 
neth to water ;. thenthat white freſh colour vaniſherh away,which came by the mixture of the ſaid 
ſpicit and humidity together, cauſing a kind of froth: when as ſnow therefore is lapped within 
cloaths, both the cold is he.d in thereby, and che ourward aire kept out, that it cannorenter in to 
thaw and melr the tub{tance of the ſnow thus gathered and congealed together ; now to this pur- 

ole they uſe ſuch cloaths as have not yer come under the tullers hand, nor been dreſſed, OS 
ſed, ſhorne, and preſſed ; and that for the lengrh and drinefle of the ſhag haire andflocks, which 
willnor ſufter the cloath to lie heavy and prefiedown the (now, and cxuſh it being ſo {[pungious and 
light as itis: andeven ſo the ſtraw and chaffe, lying lightly upon ic, and ſoftly rouching ir, breakech 
not the congealed ſubliance thereof; and otherwile beſides, the ſame lierh cloſe and taft rogether, 
whereby it is a caule that neither the coldnefle of the inow within can breath forth. nor the heat of 
the aire without enter in, To conclude,that theexcrerion and ifluing our of that ſpirit, is the ching 
that cauſerh the (now tofore-give.to fret,and to melt in the end,is apparantco our outward ſenſes, 


forthat the mow when it thaweth epgendreth wind, 
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THE SEVENTH QUESTION, | 
Whether Wine is torunthorowgh a ſtrainer befare it be drunke? EY 


Nin of our Citizens, left the ſchooles, having converſed but a {mall while with a moſt ex+ 
V ceilent and renowned Philoſopher 3 yet ſo long as in that time he hadnor learned any good 
thing at his hands, but ftollen from him, ere he was aware, that, whereby he was offenfive and odi- 
ous unto others ; and namely, this bad cuſtome he had gotren of his Matter; boldly to reprove and 
corre& in all things thaſe who were in his company : when as therefore we were upon a time with 
Ariſton in his houſe at ſupper together, he found faulr generally with: all the provifon, as being too 
ſumpruons,curious, and (uperfluous ; and among other things, heflatly denied, That wine ought ro 
paſſe through a {trainer before it be powred forth and filled ro the rable; bur he ſaid, Ic ſhould be 
drunke as it came out of the tun, as He/jodue aid, whiles it hath the firength andnaturall force,and 
as nature hath given itunto us 3 for this manner of depuration-and claritying of ie by a trainersfitt 
doth enervate-and cut as it were the finews of the vigour and vertue, yea, and quench the native 
heat that it hath ; for ir cannot chuſe but the ſame wiil exhale, evaporate,and flie away with theſpt- 
rit and life thereof,beingſo ottenfilled and powred ont of one yeſlell into another : Againe (quoch 
he) irbewrayeth a certaine curiofity, delicacy, and wattefvll w:rronnefle thus to conſume and ipend 
the'good and profitable for that which is pleaſant only and deleRable : for like asto cur cocks for 
to make them Capons, or to geld ſowes and make them guairs-that their fleſh may be render dainty, 
and (again(t the nature of it) effeminate, was never ſurely the invention of men, ſound in judge- 
ment,and of honeſt behaviour,bur of waſtfull glurrons,2nd ſuchas were given overto PE 5 
even fo verily they that thus traine wine, do geid ir, they cut the (purs and pare the nailes there- 
of; it I may beallowed (oo ſpeake by way of Meraphor, yea, and dv effeminare the ſame ; whiles 
they are noc able either to beare it by reaſon of theirinfirmity and weaknefle, nor drinke itin 
meaſure, as they ſhould becauſe of their intemperance: bur ſurely this is a ſophiſiicall device of 
theics, 'and an artificiall trick to help them for to drinke more, and excuſe them for powring ic 
down io metrrily;; for by this meanes the force of wine they take away leaving nothing bur bare 
wine; mach like ungo thoſe who give water boyled unto fick and weake fo.ke, who cannor endure 
to drinke it cold, and yet beyond meaſure defire ir; for the very edge of wine they take off, and 
looke-what ſtrength and vertuewas init, the ſame they rid away and expe!| quite: ch 't in ſo _ 
they marre it for ever: this may be a ſufficient argument, that wipe thus miluſed will nor 

norcontinue long inthe own nature, bur rurne quickly to be very dregs + it ioſeth (I fay ) the 
verdure thereof preſently, as if ir were cut by the root from the owne mncher, whichare the 
lees thereof, Certes,in old time they were wont direRly ro call wine it felfe, 79yye, that is to ſay, 


Lees: like as we uſe to tearme a man by a diminutive To. a ſoule or an head, giving unto oy 
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the denomination of thoſe principall parts only ; andeven at this day we expreſle the gathering of 
vine truit, by the verbe 7gvyzy : Alſoin one place Homer called wine AieTvyioy, and as tor wine 
it ielfe, it was an ordinary thing with him, to call it aifore xa tgubg:1, that is to lay, blackiſh and 
red, not pale and wan, by often ſ{raining and cleanſing, ſuch as Ar1/tor hete ſerveth us with: herear 
Arſton\aughing at the matter: Not ſo my good friend ( quoth he ) notpale, bloudleſle, and diico- 
loured : but that which ar the very firſt ſight ſheweth it ſelte pleaſant, mild, and lovely, whereas you 
would have us to ingurgitate and drench our ſelves with awine as black as the nighr, thick, groſle, 
and duskiſh,like a dacke clond : the clarifying and purification thereof you condemn, which in trurh 
1s nothing elſe bur the caſting wi as it were by vomit of all the choler that it had,and the diſcharging 
it of that which is heavy, heady, in it, able romake men ſick and drunken, ro the end thar bei 
morelight, cheerefull, and lefle cholerick, it ___ go into our bodies for to be intermingled with 
us, even ſuch as Homer {aith, thoſe worthies an demi-gods, at the war of Troy, uied to drinke: 
for Homer when he named wine al9ere, meantnot blackiſh and thick, bur tranſparent, near, and 
briche ; for having before attributed unto braſle theſe epithires, wny6y, and yagey., that isto lay, 
meet formen, and reſplendent, he would not have called it {34 atterwards, it he bad meant black 
and duskiſh by that attribute, Like as therefore the ſage An«charſir, when he reproved ſome 
other faſhions among the Greeks, commended yet their char-coales, for that leaving the ſmoake 
- without doores, they brought the fire into the houſe ; even lo you my maſters, that are wiſe 
men and great ſcholars, may haply blame us 1n other reſpets, if you liſt: but in caſe whenwe 
have zejected and diſpatched away that which was turbulent, cholerick, and furious in wine, we 
make ir then looke cleare, and tafle pleaſant of it (elfe, without any ſophittication ; if we do nor 
( Ifay ) turne or take off the edge quite, and grind our all the eele ( as it were ) bur rather ſcou- 
ring away ruſt and canker, furbuſhz and glaze it, and ſo preſentit unto you for to drinke ; what 
hainous fault (I pray you) have we committed ? Bur you will ſay (forſooth) ic hath more firengrh 
init when it is not thus clarified with ſtraining: and 1o ( by yourleave, good fir ) hath a trannck, 
lunatick, and mad man, when he is in his fits ; bur afrer that he 1s well purged with Ellebor, or 
by good regiment indier, brought to be ſtated, and reduced into his rightmind and ſenſes againe, 
that violent and extraordinary force is gone, bur the true naturall firength of his own, and his 
ſerled temperature remaine {ill in his body, together with his right wits ; evenſo this cleanſing 
and clarifying of wine. by ridding away that headinefſe which troublerh the braine, and canſerh 
rage. bringeth it to a mild habite and whollome conſtitution. Certes, for mine own part, I hold 
there isa great differen: e between affeRed curiokty,and ſimple neatneſle or elegancy : for thoſe wo- 
men that paint them{elve-,perfume and beſmeere their bodies with coſtly odours,and balmes,or o- 
therwiſe g|/itter in their ornaments of gold, and go in their rich purple robes, areb good right 
rhoveht to be curious.coſtly, and wanton dames ; bur it a woman uſe the bath, waſh her skin, an- 
noint her ſelſe with ordinary oylezyea, and weare the trefles of her own haire, diſpoſed and laid in 
order decently. no man will find tan}t with her for 1t, This diftinction in womens dreffing and at- 
tire. thePoer Homer hath elegantly and properly expreſſed in the perſon of: Juwe, when ſhe diefſed 
andirimmed herſelfe. in this wiſe : 
With pure Ambroſiafirſt, her corps 
Immortall.from all ſoile 
And filth.ſhe cleans d,then it ſhe did 

Annoint with plibber oile, | 
Thus far forth, there is nothing to be ſeen in her, bur carefull diligence and matron-like cleanli- 
nefle ; mary when ſhe comes to carquans, chaines, borders, and burrons of gold, when ſhe 
on her pendantearerings moſt curiouſly and artificially wrought, and not Raying there, proceeds in 
theend rotake in her hand that enchanting iflue and girdle of Venus; beleeve me,here was { 
OUs pony, here was vanity and wantonnefle indeed, not beſeeming a wife or dame of ho- 
nour ; ſemblably;rhey that colour their wine with the ſweet wood of aloe or cinamon, and othet- 
wiſe give it atinure and pleaſant aromatization with ſaffron, do even as much as thoſe who curi- 
ouſly trick vpand ſet out a woman, for to bring her to a banquet, and to proſtitute her as a curti-+ 
zan; Whereasthey that do no more bur purge out of it the groſle filthinefſe,and that which is good 
fornothing, make it by that meanes pure, wholſome. and medicinable : for otherwiſe, if you admit 
nor this, you may as well ſay, that all chings that you ſee here is nothing but needlefle (uperfluity, 
and affected curioſity, beginning even at the very houſe and: the furniture thereot: for why is it 
(will you ſay ) thus pargetred and laid over with a coat of plaiſter? why is it open and built with 
windows on that fide eſpecially where it may receive the pureſt aire and freſheſt winds, or where 
it may enjoy the light of the ſun tending Weſtward toward his ſetting? why re theſe pots and 
drinking cups. every one of them rubbed and ſcoured on every fide, ſoneat andcleane that they glit- 
ter and ſhine againe, ſoas a man may ſee himſelfe in them ? And ought (good fir )theſe boules and 
eoblers ro be kept cleane without all filth, or ſweet vvithonte« 1] ſent; and- muſt the wine vvhich 
vve drinke out of them be full of filthy dregs,or othervviſe tained vvith any ordure -nd corruption? 
but vvhar need I run thorovyv all the reſt ? the very vrorkmanſhip and painfull labour abont che 
vyheat vyhereof our bread hereis made. vyharis itelſe (I beſeechyou bur cle:nfivg and purging? ſee 
you not yvhar a do there is abourit before ir he brought to this paſſe? tor there muſt be nor only 
threſhing, favnipg, vvinnovving, riddling, grinding, fitting, ſerling, and boulcing our the bran _ 
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the lowre,whileir is in the nature of corn and meale; but alſo it requirethto be knead and wrought, 
that no roughneſle remaine behind in the dough ; to that being thus united and concorporate into 
alumpe of patte,it may be made bread fir for oureating: what abſurdity then 15theren this, if fixai- 
ning and cleanſing of wine ridderh it from thar teculene & dreggy marter, as it it were courle brans, 
or grofle grounds, eſpecially ſeeing the doing ot 1t,is not any wiſe chargeable nor laborious ? 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION, 
What is the cauſe of that extraordinary hunger;called BuxiuG-? 


Here is a ſolemne ſacrifice uſed among us, received by tradition from our anceſtors, which the 
(i eovon or chiefe governovr of the City for cthertime being,pertormeth art the publike alrar,buc 
other private Citizens behides intheir own houſes : and this ſolemnity 1s called, The baniſhment of 
Bulimos, thatistoſay, of hunger or famine: andthe manner is at ſuch a time, for every Matler of 
an houſe to take one of his ſlaves, ard when he hath winged him well with ewigs of the withy 
called Chaſt-tree, rothruſt him out of the doores by che head and ſhoulders, tfaying withall: Our 
with * B{imos,but come in wealth and health, Now that yeare wherein I was provolt,manythere 
were at my ſacrifice, invited to the feaſt ; and after we had performed all ceremonies and comple- 
ments thereto be!onging,and were ſet at the table,ſome queſtion there was moved;firit, as 


the vocableir ſelfe Bxxiu@*, what it ſhould henifie, and afrerwards of the words uttered unto the ji 


flave when he isdriven out ; burmoſt of all, of that malady ſo called, and ot the accidents and cir- 
cumſtances thereof, As for the tearme Bulimos, every man in manner was of opinion, that ir be-- 


cokened a great and publike famine, bur eſpecially we Greeks'ot e/£o{:a, whoin our diale&t uſethe moxyn oppo. 


lerter * -r for Þ, for we commonly-do not ſay, Bulimos, but Pulimos,as if it were Polylimos or Polili- 
mos, that istoſay, a greatfamine, or a general! famine thorowoutthe City.and it ijcemed unto us, 
that Bubroſt;s was another thing different trom it 3 and namely,by a ſound argument which we had 
from the Chronicles penned by Metrogorus, as tonching the acts of /onia, wherein thus much he 
wrireth : That the Smyrneans who in old time were &olians, ule to ſacrifice unto Bubyoſtir, a black 
bull,asan holocauſt or burnt offering, which they cut into peeces withthe hide, and fo burneirall 
rogether, Bur foraſmuch as all manner ot hunger reſemblech a maladie ( and principally, this cal- 
Jed Bain) which cormmeth upon a man when his body is affe&ed with ſomeunkind and unnatu- 
rall indi\poftion it ſeemeth that by great reaſon.as they oppole wealth to poverty,lo they ſer health 
againſt ſickneſſe: and like as the heaving and overturning of the Romack; a diſeale when as men are 
fatd Nevrizy, rookrhat name firſt npon occaſion of thoſe who are in a ſhip, and when theyfaile or 
row, fall co be Romack ſick, and are apt to caft : but afterwards by cuſtome'of ſpeech, whoſoever 
feelethe like paſſion of the tomack,and a diſpoſtionro vomit, are ſaid yevriay, that is rolay, to be 
ſea-fick ; even ſo the verbe 85auzy, and the noune bxxiuC@>, taking the beginning as is beforeſaid, 
there, is come unto us, and ſignifieth a dogs-app.rite or extraordinary hunger, And to his pur- 
'poſe we all ipake, and made a contribution as it were of all ourreaſon3,to make our a common ti 
per or collation: but when we came to touch the cauſe of this diſeaſe ; the firt doube that aroſe 
among us was this, that they ſhould moſt be ſurprized with this malady whorravell in great ſnows : 
like as Brute did of latedaies ; who when he marched with his army from Dyrrha:hium to Apollo* 
nia, was in danger of his life, by occahon of this infirmity: it was a time when the ſnow lay very 
deep 3 in which march he went ſuch a pace, that none otrhoſe who had the carriage of victuals over- 
rook him,orcame neer unto him :now when as he fainted ſo for feebleneſle of Romack,that henow 
{wooned, *nd was ready to give up the ghoſt ; rhe ſonldiers were forced to run in haſte unto the 
walls of the City, and to callfor a loafe of bread untotheir very enemies, warding and keeping 
the watch upon the walls, which when they had preſently gotten, therewith they recovered Brut 3 
whereupon afterwards,when he was maſter of the Town, he grievouſly intreated allthe inhabirants 
for the curtehe which he had received trom thence, This diſeaſe hapneth likewiſe to horſes and 
afles, eſpecially when they have either figs or apples a load : bur that which of all the rett is'moſt 
wondertull.chere is no manner of food or ſuſtenance in the world;that in ſuch a caſe ſo ſoop recove- 
reth the ſtrength, not of men only, bur of labouring beaſts alſo, as to give the bread. ſorhar it 
they eate a morſell thereof, be irnever (© little, they will preſently find their teer, andbe ableto 
walke, 

Hereupon enſued ſilence for a while; and then I(knowing well enough how much thearguments 
of ancient writers are able ro content and ſatisfie ſuch as are bur dull ahd flow of conceit 3 burcon- 
trariwiſe unto thoſe that be iudious, ripe of wit, and diligent, the ſame make an overrure andgive 
courage and heart to ſearch and inquire further into thetruch ) called ro mind and delivered betore 
them alla ſentence out of Ariſtotle,who affirmeth,That the ironger the co'd is wichout,themoreis 
the heat within our bodies.and ſo conſequently cauleth che greater colliquation of the humours in 
the interiour parts, Now if theſe humours thus reſolved take a conrſe unto the legs; they cauſe laſ- 
ſirudes and heavineſſe; if the rheume fall upon theprincipall fountaines and organs of motion and 
re)prration, it bringerh faintivgs and feeblenefſe, I had no ſooner ſaid, burasitis wont in ſuch ca- 
ſes to fall ont, ſome rooke in hand to oppugne theſe reaſons, and others againe to defend and 
maintaine the ſame : and Soclar#s, for hispart: The words ( quoth he ) in rhe beginning of your 
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ſpeech were very well placed, and the ground ſurely laid ; for incruth che bodies of thoſe who 
walke in inow ate evidently cold without, and exceedingly clotedfalt and knit together ; bur rhar 
the inward heat occah chereby,ſhould make {ch acollzquarien of humours,and that the ſame 
ſhould poſleſle and {eize upon the ipall pars and inſtruments of reſpiration 1s a bold and rah 
conceir , and 1 cannot fee how it ſhould tang : Yer rather woyldI thupke chat the hear being thus 


kept in,and united together, and ſo by that meanes fortified, conſumerh all the nouriſhment ; which * 


* being ſpent it cannot chuſe bur theſaid hear alſo mutt needs layguiſh even asa fire withour fewell ; 
and hereupon it is, that [uch have an exceeding hunger upon them, and when they havecaten ne- 
ver ſo little, they comepreleptlyto themielves againe; for tharfood is the maintenance of narurall 
heat: Then Cleomenes the Phytician: This word ads, thatis to ſay, hunger (quoth he) in the com. 
pound fie; fgnifierb nothing elſe, but is crept into the Compoitian of it I know yot bow, with- 
out any reaion at all ; like as in the verbe x7ivp, which berokeneth ro deyour, or (wallow downe 
ſolid meat, Tiv4r, that is £0 lay, to drinke, hath no lenle or congruty atall ; no morethan wi7)y, 
that.is to lay, ro bend downward,or fall groveling hath any thing ro do in the verbe «yaxt7)r,thar 
fignifieth to riſe aloft, or to hold up the head as birds doin drinking; for ſurely &xaiucs or funjutay 
ſcemerh not unto me to be any hunger, as many have taken it ; bur icis a paſhonof the fomack, 
which concurring indeed with pr 6p gs a fainting ot the hea an aptneſlero ſwoon; 
and even as odours and ſmels do fetch againe and helpchoſe char be in a {woone:; ſo breaddath 
remedy and recoverthole who are feeble andfainc, by this Bulzmja, norfor that ſuch have neeg of 
ſutenance 3 ( tor letit be never lictle that they take, they are revived and refreſhed thereby ) 
becauſe ic tetcherh the ipiritsagaine, and recalleth RE power and xevgth of nature that was goi 
away, Now that this Bul:mes Or Bulimia, is a faincnefle of the heart, and no hunger ar all appeacers 
evidently by an accident that we qblerve in thoſe draught-beafts, whereof we ſpake before, ſubje& 
ro this ipfirmity z forthe (mell of figs and apples workerh pox anthem any deteR or want of noy- 
riſbmenc ; but cauſerth rather a gvawing in the mouth of the mayy, a plucking ( I lay ) andcontarti- 
onin thebrim of the tomack, As for me, on the other Gde, although Ichought theſe reaſons ingif- 
ferently well alledged ; yer 1 was of gpinion,thar if I went another way to worke.and argued from 
a contrary principle, I could mauntaine a probahiluy, and uphold, char all this might proceed xa- 
ther by way of condenſation, than rarefaction: forthe you or breath thar from the ſpoy 
in manner of ſubtile aire, is the moſt cuttingedge, and decicop or ſcale, comming fromthe 
concretion of that meteor or congealediubſtance, which 1wor pot hows is of ſo keen and piercing 
a nature, that it will Rrike thorough, net fleſÞ only, bur veſlels alſo of Gilver and brafſe: for we (ec 
that theyare nor able co containe and hold ſnow in them, but whenic commech ro melr, it conly- 
meth away, and covereth the outſide of {uch veſſels, glazed over with a maſt (ubcile moiſtyre, as 
cleereas yce, which no doubt the ſaid {piric, breath, aire, oredge, (callit what you will) left behind 
it,yhen 1c paſſed throygh thoſe inſenſble pores of the ſaid veſſels ; this ſpirit then thus penerrative 
and quick as a flame, whenit ſmireth upon their bodies who go in ſnow, ſeemeth to ſcorch and 
finge the (yperficiall outhde of the $kin, in cutting and making way thorough into the fleſh in man- 
of fire ; whereupon enſueth a great raretaQtion of the body, by meanes whereof, the inward hear 
flying fourth, meeterh with the cold ſpirit or aire without in the ſuperficies whichdoth extinguiſh 
and quench ir quite,and thereby yeeldeth a kind of ſmall ſweat or dew, Randing with drops upon 
the eutlide,and ſo the naturall Grengrh of the body is reſolvedand conſumed : now it a manat 
a tmeRiir not,bur relt il], chere is not much naturall heat of the body that paſſeth thus away ; buc 
when motion by walking.orotherwiſe,doth quickly turne the nutriment of the body into heat and 
witha]lcheiaid keatflieth outward thorough the $skin thus rarified ; how can it othervvile be, but 
all ar oncethere ſhouldeniue a greateccliple(2s it vvere) andgenerall defeR of the naturq]| povvers? 
And that true it is,chat the ſame doth not alyyaies cloſe,knit and bind together the body,ypt other- 
vvile melt and rarifie the ſame,ir appeareth manifelily by this experience; that in ſharpe and nipping 
vvinters, many times plates or plummets of lead are knovvnto ſyveat and melt: this obleryation 
alſo, that many do fall inco this infirmiry called Bulimia, vvho arenart h » doth argye rather 
adefluxion and dilatation, rhan a conſtipation of the body ; which no doubt in Winter 1s rarified 
. bycharbcilry of che ſpiric, vvhereof I ſpake, and eſpecially, vvhen travell and Rlicring doth (har- 
penand ſubriliate the heat vvithin the body: for being thus made thin, and vyearied behdes,it fliech 
forth in great abundance, and ſo is diſperſed thoroyyout rhe body, As for thoſe figs and apples,it is 
like that they do exhale and evaporare ſuch a ſpirit, and doth fubtiliate and diffipate the narurall 
hear of 7 yrs ra that carry them: tor it ftanderh by good reaſon innature, thar as ſome be 
revived and retrethed vvich one thing,and ſome vyith another ; ſo comtrarivviſe,ſome things dodiſ- 
ſpatrethe ſpirits in one, and others in another, 


THE NINTH QUESTION, 
Why the Poet Homer to other liquors giveth proper epithites aud attributes,and ojle only he calleth 
moiſt ? 
_ vvas a great queſtion alſo another time : What might the reaſon be, that there being ſo 
C4 Many 


liquors as there are, the Poet Homer is wont to adorne every one of them vvith if 
eve- 
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ſeverall and proper epithits, and namely, to call milke, white z honey, yellow ; and-wine,red ; buc 
oyle alone he ordinary noteth by an accident common unto them all, and rearmeth ir moitt ? co 
which this anſwer was made: That as athing is named, Mok iyeer,. which is: ſweet ; 
aud maſt white, which 15 altogether white 3 (now you mult undettiand, that thing isfaidto be 
fuchand ſuch alrogerber, whep there is nothing auaed with it of acomrary pawre } even ſo we 
are to cal\rchat mout, which hath not.one jor of d:zncile mingled amevy 3 and ſuch'a quality doth 
properly agree unto oyle: tor ficlt and tormoit, the poliſhed \moeth that it'hath, doth ſhew 
chat the paits thereof be all unifarme and evenihro ut 3 and tells whereſfoever you will, you 
ſhall gd it equall in everyreipetzaud one part accorderh with anocher 0, as the whole-agreethto 
withſtand borh mixture and cold : es, LO the.eye-hght it yetldeth a mak pure-and cleeremir- 
ror to behold the face ip 3 for why? there is. no ro nor ruggerdneſie in it, to-diffipate the res 
flexion of thelight ; byt by reaſon ot the humidiry or moifurechereaf al the light: (bow lirtle foe+ 
yerit be) doth rebound apd reurne againe upon the: fight : whereas commrariyut, milkealone;/ of 
all ocher liquors, 1endeth back none of .chele 1mageg and reſemblances, like as +mizror or looking» 
doth, tor that ic hath a greacdeale of cerreliqiall ſubſtanceinirt mateover,of allliquid marters 

oyle only maketh the leaſt noile when it 15 Ritred or ſhaken, for that it is ſ{ormaikt chranghaut; where» 
asin other liquors.the parts which be hard and earthy in running, flowing,and moving,doencoun- 
rer, {mite _ hit one another, and ſo'conſequently make anoile, bpccaſan of their weight and ſo- 
lidity : and chat which more is, it remaineth fimple of it ſelfe, withour admirring any mixture or 
compoſition with any other liquor wharlpever, for that it is fo firme, compact, orfalt ; and good 
reaſon,for it hath no wandring holes here and there, betweenrterrence and bard parts, which might 
receive any other ſubſtance within : moreover, all theparts of oile, for that they be ſo like one un- 
tothe other in a continued union, dg Joyne pang well tagerher, hawever rhey will not ſort with 
otherliquors ; and by teafon of this tennity and conringity, when oyle doth froath or fome, it ſuf- 
fereth no wind or ſpirit ro enter in: furthermore, this humidity of oyle is the cauſethatir feederh 
and nouriſheth fire, for maintained it is with nothing $hat is not moiſt, and this is the only liquor 
that may be burned, as we may lee evidently inthe wood which we tlaily burne 3 namely, that che 
airy ſubliance therein, fliech up in ſmaake ; that which is cerrefiriall, curnerh inco aſhes ; andrhere 
is nothing bur that,which is moiſt or liquid,chat lameth our,burnerh light, and is canſumedcleane: 
for why ? fire hath no other ſultenance to feed upon; and theteſore, water, wine; and other li- 
gyorsy ſtand much upon zteculent, muddy andearrhly marter, which is the cauſe chat if a mande -. 
caſt them upon a fice or flame, by their alperity, chey diſgregate, and by their weighs, chaake and 

gench it ; m_ oyle, (for that moſt properly and Gncexely ic is moiſt, and by reaſonallo thar it is ſs 
ubtile) ſoone receiveth alteration, and being pans ws che fire, 1s quickly inflamed : bur the 
greatett argument to proye the moiſture of oule, isrhis2 that 4 licrle chereof will ſpread and go's 
great way 3 for neither honey,nor water, nor any axber liquid thing whatſcevet, inſo ſmall a quan- 
tity can be dilated anddrawnſo far as oiley burtor the-moſt part they are ſpent and gone by occaſi» 
on of their ficcity : and verily, oyle being io pliable and ready to be drawn every ways ſoft alfoand 
glibais apt to run all over the body, when it is anpointed, it Lowh and ſpreadeth a great wayz by 
meanes of the humidity of all parts which are ſa,mavable, incſfuch fort, as it conmueth a lo 
rime,and hardly will be rid away, it Ricketh and cleaveth ſo faſt : for a garment, if it be dipped 
drenched all over in water, will ſobn be dry againe.; but the ſpots and Raines with ole require no 
ſmall ado to be ſcoured our and cleanſed, fot that irtiketh (6 Ucep an impreſſion ; and all becauſe it 
isſo fine.ſubtile,and exceeding mgilt : and Ar:ftatle himſelfe ſaith, that evenwine alſo being delaied 
with water, if it be gotteninto a cloath, is tiardly ferched our, for that now it is more ſubtilechan 
before,and pierceth tarther within the pores thereof, 


THE TENTH - QUESTION: 


Wh. t is the cauſethatthe fleſb of beaſts killed far ſacrifice, if it be hung wpon a fig-tree, becommeth 
more tender within a while 


| A Riſton had a cook commended highly by thoſe who uſed to ſup with his Maſter. for fingular skill 
in his art; and namely,for that amarglt all other viands which he handled and drefled x 
well.he ſerved up a.cock unto the table betore us,newly killed and ſacrificed unto Herew/esthe | 
whereof did cate as ſhort and render as if he had hung by the heeles aday or two before: 
when Ariſten ſaid that it was aneahe matter ſorodo 3 yo. that there needed no more but p 
when his throat yvas cutto hang him upon afig-tree, ve took occs/ion thereby to ſearchinto the 
cauſe of this effe&: Cerres, that there paſſeth from the fig-tree aſharp aire and ng pong ve- 
ry eye-ſight vvill reſtifie ; as alſo the commonipeech thargoerh of a bull, who if he be tied to fig- 
tree, hovy vyild, ſavage, and fell ſoever he vvas before,vvill ſoon be meek and quier, abide to be han- 
led, and in one vvord, lay dovyn his furious rage, as if it vvere cleane daunced? Bur che principa 
cauſe hereof yvas attributed to the acrimony and ſharpe quality of the vvoods for the tree is more 
ſucculent than any ocher ; inſomuch as the very figir ſelfe,the vvood alſo and the leafe;be all tall of 
Juyce 3 alſo vyhiles it burnech io the fice,cthere ariſeth from it a birter biring ſmoake, very hurrfull co 
theeyes ; and yvhen it is burnt, there is made of the aſhes a irongleie, vety detadfive and Ronang, 
DN, 
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which be all fignes of heat : and moreover, whereas the milky juyce of the fig-tree will cauſe milke 
co rurne and curdle, (ſome ſay ) ir is not by rhe inequality of the figures of milke, whichare com. 
prehended and glewed asit were therewith, namely, when the united and round parts thereof are 
calt vp tothe ſuperficies,but for that the foreſaid juyce by meanes of heat, doth retolve: the war 
ſubſtance of the liquor, which is nor aprro gather conſiftence and be thickned: moreover, this is 
another ſigne thereof, that notwithſtanding the juyce be inſome ſort ſweet, yet it is good for no- 
thing, and makerh the worſt and moſt unpleaſant drinke in the world ; forir is notthe ine ualiry- 
thereot, char cauſerh rhe REES co gather a curd, bur the heat which maketh the cold and 
cruddy parrs to coagulate, A good proofe of this we have trom falr, which'ſerverh to this purpoſe, 

e itis hot; bur ic impeacheth this interlacing and glutinous binding prerended,for that by na- 
rure it doth rather diſſolve and upbind, To come againe thereforeunto the queſtion in hand; the fig- 
tree ſendeth from it a ſharpe piercing and inciſive ſpirit : and this is it that doth make tender, and as 
it were concoct the fleſh of the ſaid foule: and _—_ anefte& ſhould one ſee, if he had pur him 
ina heap of wheat or ſuch corne, or covered him all over with ſaltnitre; and all by reaſon of heat : 
and that this is true that wheat is hor, may be gathered by the veſſels full of wine,which are hidden 
within a heap of wheat ; for a manſhall ſoon find that the wine willbe all gone, 
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The Seventh Book mY 
Of Sympoſeaques, or Banquet-Diſcourſes. * 


The Sunamary. 

T, AGW thoſe who reprove Plato for ſaying, that our drinks paſſeth through the Lungs, 

2, { What is that which Plato calleth KigaofoaG? and why thoſe ſeeds which fall upon beefes horns be= 
come hard in concottion ? » 

3. Why the middle part in wine, the higheſt in ozle, and the bottome of honey is beſt? 

4. Wherefore the Romans in old time obſerved this cuftome 3 never in any caſe to take away the table 
cleane, noy to ſuffer a lampe or candle to go out ? 

5. That we ought to take great heedof thoſe pleaſures which naughty muſ;ck, yeeldeth, and how we ſhould 
beware of it ? | 

6. Of thoſe 7 ſts who are called (hadows,and whether a man may go to afeaſt unbidden, if he be brought 
thit her by thoſe who were invited? when? and unto whom? FE, 

7+ Whether it be lawfull and honeſt to admit ſhe- mirſtrels at a feaſt or banquet ? & 

8, What matters eſpecially it is good to heare diſconrſedupn at the table ? 

9. That to ſit in connſell or conſult at a table,was in oldtime the cuſtone of Greeks,as well as of Perſians, 

10 Whether they did well that ſo conſulted at their'meat ? 


| The Seventh Book 
Of Sympoſzaques,or Banquet-Diſcourſes. 


The Proem: 

He Romans have commonly in their mouths, O Soſſixs Sexecio, rhe ſpeech: of a pleaſant 
conceited manand acurreous, whoſoever he was, who when he had ſupped alone at any 
time, was wont thus to ſay : Eaten I have this day, but nor ſupped ; ſhewing thereby, that 

meales would never be without mirth and good company, to {eaſon the ſame,and to give a 
pleaſant raſte unto the viands. Emery verily uſed to ſay, That fire was the beſt ſauce in the world: 
and as for ſalt, Homer calleth it divine ; and moſt men gaveitrhe name of the Graces ; for that be- 
ing mingled or otherwiſe taken with moſt of our meats, it gives a kind of grace, and commendeth 
them as pleaſant and agreeable to the omack, Bur to ſay atruth, themolt divine ſauce of a table 
or a ſupper is the preſence of a friend, a familiar, and one whom a man knoweth well ; not ſo much 
for that he eateth and drinketh with us, bur rather becauſe as he is parraker of our ſpeeches, ſo he 
doth participate his own unto us, eſpecially if in ſuch reciprocal] ralke there be any good diſcoutſes, 
and thoſe which be proficable,fir, and pertinent to the purpoſe ; formuch babling indeed and laviſh 
ſpeech rhatmany men uſe at the board,and in their crps, bewrayeth their vaine folly, driving them 
oftentimes into inconſfiderate and paſhonare fits,and to perverſe lewdneſſe; and therefore no leſſe 
requikte it is, and neediull,comake choice of ſpeeches, than of friends to be admitred to ourrable: 
and in this caſe we ought both to thinke,and alſo to ſay, contrary unto the ancient Lacedzmonians; 
who whenthey received any young man or ſtranger into their guild-halls, called Phidiria, where 
they uſed co dine and ſup in publike together, would ſhew unto them the doores of the place, and 
ſay : Our at theſe there never goeth word ; but we acquainting our ſelyes with good words, and per- 
tinent 
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tinent ſpeeches at the table in our diſcourſes, are willing and content thar the ſame ſhould goforth 
all, 2nd be ſer abroad co all perions whatſoever 3 for that the matcersand argumencs of our talk are 
void of laicivious wantonneſle, without backbiring ſlandering, malice, and illiberall ſcurrility, oc 
beſeeming men of good education: asa man may well judge by thele examples tollowipg in che 


Decade ot this ſeventh book, 
THE FIRST QUESTION, 
oF Againſt thoſe who reprove Plato, for ſaying * That our drinke paſſeth by the lungs, 


T hapned one day in ſummer time,that one of the company where I was at ſupper came our with 
] this ver:e of A/ceus. whi. h every man hath readily in his month, and pronounced it with a loud 
voice: Ti 4 TMU pores Uivgpy 79 yay dre TIgUTNAIET aus | 

1That 1 rv lay b 
Now drirke and wet thy lungs with wine, 
For why? the hot Doy-ſt ir doth ſhine, 
No marvell(quoth Nicias) then (a Phyſician of the City Nicopolis :) if a Poet as Alcaus was, were 
ignorant in that which Plato a"great Philoſopher knew not: and yet Alcews in ſome ſort may be 
borne our in laying ſo, and reiievedin this wile; namely that the lungs being ſoneere as they are 
unto the (ttomack, enyoy the benefit of the liquid drinke, and therefore it was not improperly fad) 
Thar they be wet and ſoaked therewith : bur this famous Philoſopher by exprefle words hath lettun 
writing, that our drinke directly pafleth for the moſt part thorow the lungs: ſo that he hath given 
us no meanes of any probabylity in the world, to excnſe and defend him, would we never ſo taine, 
ſogrotie is his errour, and ignorncefo palpable: for in the firlt place, ( conſidering it is neceflary, 
that the dry nouriſhmene ſhould be en. with the liquid ) plaine iris, that there ought co be one 
common »eflcil whi his the (toma: k, tor toreceivethem both together ; tothe end,rhat it mightC 
tranſmic and ſend niothe belly 2nd panch beneath the meat well ſoaked and made tote: belides, ice» 
ipg that the lungs be 'mooth and every way compact and ſolid, how is it poſſible, thar if a man 
drink a iupping or greweil. wherein there isa little meale or flower, it ſhould ger thorow,and nor 
ſtay chere? tor this 1s the dovbt that Erahſtratus objetted very well againit P/ato, Moreover, this 
Philoſopher having conidered molt parts of the body, and ſearched by reaſon, wherefore they were 
made 3 and being defirous ro know (as became a man of his profeſſion) for what uſe nature had 
framed every ore, ' he might have thought thus much : That che -wezill of the throat, otherwiſe 
called Epiglottis, was not made for nothing,” and to no purpoſe ; bur ordained forthis, that 
when we iwallow = tood it might keep downand cloſe the conduit of the wind- Ipe, for feare 
that nothing might tal: that way upon the lights 3 which parr, no doubr, is wondertully rroubled, 
tormented and rorne (as it were) withthe c .when any little thing is gotten thither, where che 
breath doth paſſe to and fro : Now this wezill aboveſaid, being placed jaft in the mid, and indiffe- 
rent to ſerve both paſſages. when we ſpeake, doth ſhut the mouth of that conduit or wezand that 
leadeth to the ſtomack ; and as we either eate or drinke, falieth likewiſe upon the wind-pipe thar 
goeth to the lungs keeping that paſſage pure and cleare, for the wind and breath'to go andcome 
at eaſe, by way ot reſpiration, Furthermore, thus much we know by experience: Thatthole who 
take their drinke leiſurely,lerting it go down by little and lictle have moiſter bellies than thoſe who 
powretheir liquor down at once; for by this meanes the drihke is carried dire&ly ince thebladder, 
paſſing away apace and with violence, making no ſtay 3 whereas otherwiſe, it reſteth longer with 
the meat, which it ſoaketh gently, and is better mingled and incorporate into it: but we ſhould 
never ſee the one orthe other, if at the firſt, our drinke and meat went apart, and had their ſeverall 
waies by themlelves when we (wallow them down ; for we conjoyne our meat and drinke roge- 
ther.ſending them both one after another, to the end that the liquor might ſerve inſtead of a wagon, 
_— as Erafſtratus was wont to ſay, tor to carry and convey the meat and the nouriſhment in- 
toalparts, 

After that Nicias had made this diſcourſe, Protogewes the Grammarian added moreover, and fe- 
conded him'in this wile, ſa, ing That the Poet Homer,firft of all other,ſaw wel' enough, and obſer- 
ved, that-cthe Romack was the proper receptacle and veſſel to receive our food, as the wind-pipe, 
whi-hthey called in old time d-g/exy@ to admitthe wind and the breath : and qu 7 it camey 
that chey nſed rocall thoſe who had big and loud voices;hewpeed ys; , that isto ſay, wi --throated, 
the wind pipe.and nott'e gullet, wezand, or gorge: and therefore when he had ſaid of Achilles, 
Charging Hefty with his launce: 

He » an him through his * gorge at firſt, 
| : | A ſhredins wotnd and d:adly thruſt, 
A little after he added, »nd \ id: 
Hu, * wind-pipe yet he went beſide, 


And did not it in twaine drvi 


He meaneth by d-9dozy/@ the proper inftrumenr of the voice and conduit of the breath, which he 7" 


_ not quite in ſunder as he did the other, named auuxarta Or atvzarie, that is to lay, the wezand of 
euller, 
upot 
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Upon theſe words all was huſhr for atime, untill Florus took _= him to ſpeake in the behalf 
of Plato: And ſhall we thus indeed ſufter this Philoſopher (quorh he) to be condemned when he is 
not here in placeto anſwer for himſelfe? No ( ſaid I) that we will nor ; but we will joyneunco 214. 
othe Poet Homer alſo,and pur them both rogerher; who. 1s {o far off from averting and turning away 
the liquor from the wind-pipe, that he ſenderh both drinke and mear together out of it; fortheſs 
be his words to that effect ? 
There gu(h't out of his * wind-pipe wine good ſtore, 
And gobsof mans fleſh,eaten new before, 
Unlefle peradventure ſome one will dare to ſay, that this Cyclops Polyphemus, as he had bur one eye 
ip his head, ſolikewiſe he had no more but oneconduit for his meat,drinke,and voice ; or elſe main- 
raine that inthis place the Poet, by gagvyZ, meaneth the ftomack, and nor the wind-pipe or wezill 
pipe, which hath been named lo, by all men generally, as well ancient as moderne writers: and this 
cite I not for want of teftimonies,bur as induced thereto for thetruths ſake : for there be witneſſes 
enough to depoſe on Plato's hde,and thoſe of good credit and authority: for let Ewpotis the comicall 
Poet go by, it youpleale, who in his comedy named Colaces,chatis to ſay,Flatterers or Paraſites,thus 
ſaith : 
Foy why ?.this rule and precept ſtreightly gave 
Protagoras : To drinks 3 that men might have 
Their lungs well wet and drencht with liquor cleare, 
Ere that im shie the Dog-ſtar doth appeare. 
And paſſe by, if you will, that eleganc and ſweet conceited Poet Eratoſthenes,whoſe words be theſe: 
With good necre-wine do not forget 
The bottome of thy lungs to wet, 
Ewripides verily, who in expreſs tearms writeth thus in one tragedy, 
The wine ſought all the conduits round about, 
Andſo didpaſſethe lung-pipes cleane throughout, 
ſhewethevidently, that he was quicker {ighted than Eysſtratus, and ſaw further inco the thingthan 
he did; for weil heknew thatthe lungs have many pipes in them, and be as ic were boared thorow 
with many holes, by which the iiquor paſlerh: for our wind or breath had no need of ſach conduics 
and ſmall pipes to {end it out 3 but the lungs were made (pungeous and full of cavernofities or holes, 
inmanner of a colander or (trainer tor liquors, yea, and other matters that go down together with 
the liquors: neither is it more unmeeet { my good Nicias)ior the lungs to tranſmir and give paſlage 
unto meal; or any goud thick grewell, than tor the tomack ; for our Romack or gullet is not, as 
ſome thinke, ſmooth and flippery, but hath a kind of roughneſle and certaine rugged wrinkles, of 
which'by all likelihood ſome imailcrumbs and, parcels of our meat do take hold, and Ricking there- 
to, are not at once ſwallowed down, and carried away : but a man is not able indeed to affirme Ca- 
regorically, either the one or the other ; for nature is ſo witty and induſtrious in all her operations, 
that no eloquence will ſerve ro expreſle the ſame ; neither is it poſſible to explicate and declare ſufh- 
ciently rhe exquifite workmanſhip and perfe&tionot thoſe principall iniruments which ſhe uſeth, 
1 meane thoſe that ſerve for the ſpirit, orbreath, and the heat: howbeit, in the favour of PlatoI 
am willing tocite more witneſles, to wit, Phil;t;on the Locrien, a very ancient writer,and renow- 
ned for his excellency in your arc of Phylick ; and Hippocrates of Cos: for theſe men have allow- . 
ed no other way nor paſlage for our drinke than P/azo hath: and asfor the wezill that youſtand 
ſo much upon, and have in ſuch reputation, D:oxippus was not Ignorant of it: but he ſaith, that 
abour it the hvmidity or liquor in ſwallowing is divided andſevered, and (o gliderh or ſlipperh 
intothe wind-pipe ; bur the mear rolleth into the (tomack, and within the faid wind-pipe there 
falleth no parr of the meat ; howbeirt the (toma. k receiveth together with the dry food ſome part 
allo of the drinke or liquor mingled among; and this ſeeweth to Rand well with reaſon: for the 
wezill is ſet betore the wind-pipe as a fence or lid, tothe end that by littleand little the drinke 
might gently run as by aftrainer into it, not ſuddenly and at once witha violence, for feare that if 
it were iD that manner powred in, it would either{: op or elle ſore trouble and impeach the breath; - 
which isthe reaſon that birds have noſuch flap or wezill, and pature hath ordained none for them, 
for they neither draw in by guipes, nor lap their d:inke, buc dipping their bils let ic down ſoftly, 
and ſo wet theirthroat: And thus much may ſerve for witnefes 1n the behalfe of Plato. Tocome 
now unto reaſon : Firſt and foremoſt our very terſe doth contirme the ſ»me thathe hath ſaid: for 
ler the ſaid wezill-pipe be wounded, no !1quor will go down, buc as if a conduit-pipe were cut in 
ſunder, we may ſee ajl of itto breakeforth and runout at the wonnd, notwithſtanding the werand 
orſtomack be ſound and whole : moreover we all knovy by experience, that upon the maladycal- 
led Peripneumonia, that is to ſay, the inflammation of the lungs, there follovveth a moſt ardent 
thirkt, by occaſion of drought or heat, oreile ſome other cauſe. vvhich vvith the ſaid inflammati- 
on engendreth alſo an appetite to dripke: furthermore, there is another argument, (iropger and 
more evident than this, namely, that thoſe creatures vvhich haveeither no lights. or very ſmall, 
havenoneed of drinke, nor defire it; for every parr of the body hath a cercajre nacurall apperiteto 
do that vvorke or tunRion unto vvhich it.is ordained ;. and looke vvhar crearvres {dever have no 
ſuch parts, neither have they uſe for them, nor any deſire to that operation vyhich is performed by 
them: In lum,it ic vyere not ſogas Plato faith , it may ſeeme that the bladder vvas made _—_ ; 
, OL 
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forif the Romack receive drinke as well asmeat, and (end icdown into the belly, what needed the 
{pperfluicy or excrement ot the liquid food,that 35 to ſay drinke,avy peculiar recepracle or paſſage by 
it ſelfe ; for ſufficientit had been co have had cne common, as well for the one as the other, to dit- 
charge the excrements of both, by one ſpout as it. were into the ſame draught : but now it is other- 
wile: the bladder is by itſelfe, and the guys apart by themſelves 3 for that the one nutrimenc goeth 
from thelungs 3 the other from theftomack, parting immediately, and taking their ſeverall waies 
at the very lwallowing, And bereupon it is that in the liquid luperfluitie which is wine, there ap- 
peareth nothing of the dry reſembling it ether in colour or ſent 3 and yer naturall reaſon would, 
chat if ir were mixed and tempered with it in the belly and the guts, ic ſhould be filled with the 
qualities thereof, and could not poſſibly be excluded out ot the body io pureand void of ordure. 
* Againe,it was never known, thataſtone hath been ingendred inthe paunch or guts ; and yet good 
reaſon.it were, that moilture there ſhould congeale or gathesto aftoneas it doth within the blad- 
der;- if true it. were that all our drinke deicended inco the belly and the guts, by paſſing thorough 
the Romack only: bur it ſeemeth chat the Romack imcontinenely when we begin to drinke, ſuckerh 
and draweth out of that liquor which paſſeth along by it ip the wezill pipe, asmuch only as is 
needtulland requitiee for it, ro mollifie andto convert into a purricive pap or juyce the ſolid meat ; 
2nd (© it ieaveth na liquid excrement at all: whereas the lungs, ſo ſoo as they bare diftribur 

both ipirit and liquor from rhence, unto thoſe parts that have need thereof, expelt and ſend our the 
reli into the bla : Well, ro conclude, more likelihood there is of truth by tar, inchis, thanin 
the other : and yet peradventure the truth indeed of theſe matrers lieth hidden Gill and incompre- 
henſible ; in regard whereof, it is not meer to proceed (o raſhly and inſolently tro pronounce (en+ 
rence again(t a man, who as well for his own fufhciency, as the tngular opinion of the world, is 
non. the Prince and chiete of all Philoſophers, -eſpecally in ſo. uncerraine a thing as this, and in 
detepce whereof there may be ſo many reaſons colle&ed our. of the readings and writings of 


Plato, 
THE SECOND QUESTION, 


What is meant in Plato by this word x4gaobin@r, ardwhy thoſe ſeeds which in ſowing light upon oxe 
hornes, become hard and not eaſic to be concotied, 


| ere hath been alwaies much queſtion and controverhe about x1gaofiaGy, and er5gapar, Not 
'  whoor what isſo called (for certain it 15, that ſeeds falling upop oxe hornes, according to the 
common opinion, yeeld fruit, hard and not eatily concoced 3 whereuponby way of Metaphor, 3 
Rubborn and Riffe-necked perſon men uſe to tearme x4gaofiaey, and aTegauore ) but as touching the 
cauſe why ſuch graine or ſeeds hitting againit the hornes of an oxe ſhould come to be ſouptoward ; 
And many times refuſed I have. yea, and denied my friends to ſearch inco che thing ; the rather tor 
that T heophraſt us hath rendred fo darke and obſcure a reaſon, ranging ir among many other exam- 
ples which he hath gathered and purdown inwriting of range and wonderfull effects, whereof the 
cauſe is hard to be found ; namely, That an hen atter that ſhe bath laid an egge, turneth round a- 
bour, and with a feſture or raw feemeth to purifie and hallow her ſelfe, and cheegge allo ; thar the 
ſea-calfe or ſeale * conſumeth thepine, and yer {walloweth ic not down; ſemblably, char Rags hide 
their hornes within the ground and bury them 3 likewiſe, that if one goat hold the herb Erynginm, 
thatis to ſay, ſea-holly, in his mouch, all the reſt of the flock will and Rill : Among theſemigacu- 
lous effe&ts, Theophraſtus(1 ſay)bath put down the ſeeds falling upon the hornes of an oxe 3 a thing 
known for certaine to be ſo. butwhereof, the cauſe is moſt difficulc, if not impoſſible to be delive- 
red. Bur at a Supper in the City Delphi, as I fare one day, cercaine otmy familiar triends came upon 

me in this manner.that ſeeing not only,according to the common ſaying : 

From belly full beſt connſell doth ariſe, 
; And ſureſt plots menin that caſe deviſe, 

but alſo we are more ready with our queſtions,and lefle to ſeek for aniwers,when as wine is in our 
heads, caufing us to be forward in the one,and reſolite in the other z they would requeſt me there- 
fore to ſay ſomewhatunco the foreſaid matter inqueſtion : howbeic, I held off (till, as being well 
. backed with no bad advocates,who took my part,and were ready to defend my cauſe ; and by name, 
Emthydemwus my colleague or companion with me inthe ſacerdorall dignity,and Patrocl:as my for in 
- law,who brought forth and alledged many ſuch things,obſerved as well in agriculcure,as by hunters; 
of which ſort1s that which is praRtiſed by thoſe who take upon them $kill in the foreſight and pre- 
vention of haile ; namely, that it may be averted and curned afide, by the bloud of a mould-warpe, 
or linnen rags, ſtained with the monthly purgations of women :. Item, thar if a man take the figs 
of a wild fig-tree,and tie them toa tame fig-tree of the orchard, it is a meanes char chefruir of the 
laid fig-tree ſhall nor fall, bur tarry on, and ripen kindly: alſo that tags weep lalr reares, but wild 
bores ſhed ſweet drops from their eyes when they betaken : For if you will ſer in hand to ſeek out 
| thecauſe hereof ( quoth Euthydemw ) then preſently you muſtrender a reaſon allo of imallach and 
cummin ; of which, theformer, if it be rrodden under foor and trampled on inthe comming vp, 
men have an opinion it will grow and proſper the berrer ; andasfor the other;they ſow it with cur- 
les and all the fowleſt words that cau be deviſed,andſo ic will ſpring and thrive beſt, Tuſb(quoth Flo- 
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rs) theſe be bur toies and ridiculous mockeries to make ſport with: but as touching the cauſe of 
the other marrers above ſpecified, I wouldnor have you to reject the inquiftion therot,as if it were 
incomprehenſfibe, Well quoth 1) now Ihavetonnd a medicine and remedy, which if you douſe 
yon ſhall bring rhis'man with reaſonto our opinion thatyou alſo your ſelfe may ſolve ſome of theſe 
queltionspropounded: I ſeemerh unto me therefore that ic 1s cold that cauſerh this rebellious hard. 
nefle as well in wheat and other corneas alſo in pulſe ; namely, by preſſing and driving in their ſo- 
lid tubſtance untill ic be hard againe ; for heat mak<th things ſoft and eatie to be diflolyed:- and 
therefore they do nut well and truly in alledgivg againlt Homey this verſicle: | 

TED gieg v1 deoved. 

The yeareqnot ficld, 

Doth: beare and yeeld. © 
For ſurely thoſe fields and grounds which are by nature hot, if theaire withall afford a kind andies- 
ſonable remperature of the weather, bring torth more render fruits : and therefore ſuch cotne'or 
ſeed which preſently and directly from the husbandmans hands, lighteth apon theground, entring + 
into ir,and there covered,find the benefit both of the heat and moilture of the'toile, whereby th 
ſoone ſpurt and come up ; whereas thole which as they be caſt do hir upon the horns of the beaſts, 
they meer not with that dire poſiture or rectitude called ivInuiown, which Heſrodus commendeth 
for the belt, bur falling down (1 wot not how Jand miſſing of their right place, ſeem rather ro have 
beenflong ar a venture,than orderly ſown 3 and therefore the cold comming upon them, either mar- 
rerh and killerth them ourright, orelſe lighting upon their naked husks, cauteth them to bring fruir 
that proveth hard and churliſh, as drie as chips, and ſuch as will net be made render and hdow, 
without they beſteeped in ſome liquor, as having not been covered but with their own bare coats: 
for this you may oblerve ordinarily in ſtones, that thoſe parts and tides which lie covered deeper 
within the ground, as if they were of the nature of plants, be more frim and tender;as being'pre- 
ſerved by heat, than thoſe outward faces which lie ebbeor abovethe earth 3 and therefore skilfull 
maſons dig deeper into the ground for ſtones which they meane toſquare, work, and cnt, as being 
mellowed by the heat of the earth ; whereas thoſe which lie bare aloft and expoſed ro theaire, b 
reaſon of the cold prove hatd and not eafie to be wrought orput to any uſe'in beikding: ſemblably, 
even corne, if it continue long inthe open aire, and cocked upon the {tacks or threſhing floores, is 
more hard and rebellious, than that which is ſoone taken away andlaid npin garners; yea, and of- 
rentimes the very wind which bloweth whiles it is fanned or winnowed, maketh it more to 
and ftubborne, and all by realon of cold : whereof the experience, by report, is to be ſeen abouc 
Philippi a City in Macedonie, where the remedy is tolet corneliein thechaffe: and therefore you 
muſt not thinke ic ſtrange, if you heare husbandmen report,that ofrwo lands or ridges,running di- 
rely one by thefide of anocher,the one ſhould yeeld corne rough and hard ; the other ſoft andten- 
der : and that which more is, beanes lying in one cod,ſome be of oneſort,and ſome of another, ac< 
cordingas they have felt (more or lefle) either of cold or of wind, 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 
What ts the cauſe, tha: the midſt of wine, the top of oiley andthe Lottome of honey, i; b:ſt ? 


Y wives father Alexioz, one day laughed at Hefiodre, for giving counſell co drinke wine luſtily, 
when the veſſel] is either newly pierced or runneth low; but to forbeare when ir is half draws; 
his words arethele: 
When t-erce is fall, or when it draweth low. 
Drinke hard; but ſpare,to midſt when it doth grow, 
Forthat the wine there 1s moſt excellent: For who knoweth not (quoth he ) that wine is beſt inthe 
middle,oyle in thetop,and honey in the botrome of the veſlell ? but He/odus (forſooth) adviſeth us 
to let the midit alone,and to (tay untill ir change to the worſe and be ſowre ; namely, when it run- 
nech low and little is left inthe veſſel, Which words being paſſed,the company there preſent bad He- ' 
frodus farewel], and berook themielves into ſearching out the cauſe of this difference and diverſity in 
theſe liquors, And firſt.as touching the reaſon of honey, we were not very much troubled about it, 
becauſe there is none in manner but knowerh that athing the more rare or hollow the ſubſtance of 
itis, the lighter it is ſaid co be ; as alſo, thatſolid, cot and compact things, by reaſon of their 
weight, do ſettle downward ; in ſuch ſort,that although you turne a veſſell up-:de-down ; yet with- 
in a while after,each part returneth into the own place againe ; the heavy finks down, the light floats 
* above; andeven ſo, there wanted no arguments to yeeld a ſound reaſon for the wine alſo; for 
firſt and formolt.the vertue and firength of wine,which is the heatthereof, by good right gathereth 
about che mid(t of the veſle]l, and keepeth that part of all others beſt ; then the borrome for the 
vicinity untothe lees is naught: laſtly, the upper region, for that it is next to the 71re, is likewiſe 
corrupt; for this we all know, rhat che wind or the aire is moſt dangerous unto wine, for that 
1 altereth the nature thereof ; and therefore we uſe to ſet wine-veſleis within the ground, yea, 
and to op and cover them with all care and diligence, that the leaſt aire inthe world come not to 
the wine ; and that which more is, wine will nothing ſo ſoone corrupt whenthe veſſels be fullas 
when it hath been much drawn and groweth low, tor the aire entreth in apace proportionably E 
the 
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che place thatis void ; the wine taketh wind thereby and ſomuch the ſooner changeth ; whereas 
if the veſſels be full, the wine 1s ableto maintain ir ſelfe,nor admitting from yithourmuch of thar 
which is adverſe unto it, or can hurtic greatly, 

But the conſideration of oile put us not co a little debate inarpving: One of the company ſaid : 
That the bottom of oile was the worit,becaulſe it wastroubled and muddy with the iees or mother 
rhereof: and as for that which 1s above, he {aid: Ir was nothivg better than the ret, but ſeem- 
ed only (o, becauie 1t was farcheſ? removed from that which might hurt it: Others attributed the 
caule vntothe ſoliditie thereot , in which regard, it will not well be mitgled orincorporate with 
any other liquor, uplels 1c be broken or divided by force and violence ; for (0 compact it is, that it 
willnot admit the very aire t@ enter 1n it, or to be mingled with it, but keepethir le:fe apart, and 
rejecteth it by reaſon of the fine imoothneſs, and continuity of all the parts,ſo that lels alrered it is 
by the aire, as being not predominant over it: nevertheleſs, ic ſeemeth that Ar1fta:le doth contradict 
aud gainſay this reaſon, who had obſerved (as he faith hiantelfe ) thar-the oile is iweerer, more 
odoriferous, and in all reſpects betrer, which is kept in veſlels not tilled up to the brim ; and after- 
wards alcribeth the cauſe of this melioricy or -betterneſs unto the aire : For that ({aith he ) there 
evtereth moreaire inco a veſlell thatis half ermpey : and hath the morepower: Then I wor nor well 
(aid I ) but whatand if in regard of one and the ſametfaculty and power,the aire bertererh oile,and 
unpaireth the goodnels of wine? tor we know that age is burrfull co oile, and good for wine; which 
age the aire taketh irom ole, becauſe that which is cooled continuerth Rill young and treſh ; con- 
trariwile that which 15 pent 1n and (tufted up. as ha\ 10g noaire, ſoon ageth and waxeth oid : great 
apparence there is theretore of truth, that the aire approaching neer unto oile, and touching rhe 
ſaperticies thereof, keepeth ivireſh and young Rill: Andthis isthe reaſon, that of winethe npmoſt 
part is worlt, but of oule the belt, becaule that age worketh in that, a very good diipoſtion, but 

in this,as bad, 


THE FOURTH QUESTION, 


What was the rcaſon that the ancient Romans were wery preciſe; ndt to ſuffer the t able to be clean weided 
and tl tak on away > or the lamp and candl: to be put out ? 


Lorws a great lover of antiquity, would never abide, that a table ſhould be taken away en 
Fi alwayes le't ſome meat or other ſtanding upon it : And I know full well (quoth he) that 
both my tacher and my grandfather before him, not only obſerved this moſt carefully,” but alſo 
would not in any cale permit the lamp afrer ſupper to be pur out, becauſe for ſparing ot-oile, and 
that thereby none ſhould be wafied vainiy, Bur Exſftrophas the Athenian being npon a time at ſup- 
per with ns, hearing Flory: making this relation: And what good got they by this ( quoth he) unleſs 
they had learned the cunning cafi of Epicharms our fellowscitizen ; who as he ſaid himſelfe, ha- 
ving ſtudied a long time how he might keep his boies and ſervants about him;from filching and 
ſealing away his oile, hardly, and with much adoe ar the laſt, found this means : tor preſently 
after that thalamps were pur out,he filled them full again with oile:and thenthe next motning,he 
would come and ſee whether they were (till full, This ſpeech made Florws to laugh : Burt ſeei 
(quoth he) this queſtion is fo well ſolved, lerus ſearch I pray you'intothe reaſon: Why in ol 
time, asitſhould ſeem, our* ancients were ſo religious andprecile, asrouching their rables and - 
lamps : firſt theretore they began with lamps and lights: And Cefernizs his ſon in law faid : That 
thoſe ancients as he thought. rook 1t tobe an ominous matter, and a very abominationindeed ; 
that ary hire whatſoever ſhould be pur our, tor the likeneſs and kinted that it had with thar ſacred 
fire which is alwayes kept inextinguible: for two wayes there be (as I take it) whereby fire ( like 
aswe men) may die ; the one;violent, when it 1s quenched and pur our by fotce. the other narurall 
when it goeth out and dieth of ir ſelfe: as for that ſacred fire, they remedied both the one and 
the other, in maintaining and looking to it continually with great Care and diligence ; the other 
which is common; they neglected and ſuffered ic to go out ofa ſelf, without any more adoe 3 for 
ſo they themſelves quenchedir not perforce,nor cauſed it todie,grudgingandenvying that it ſhould 
live, asa beaſt that doth no good, they paſſed for it no more,nor madeany further reckoning, Then 
Lurius the ſon of Florgs ſaid : That he hked well of all chereſt that was ſaid ; but as concerning 
the ſacred fire, he ſnppoſed; that our anceſtors choſe it not to reverence and adore, becauſe they 
thought it more holy or better than other: bur like as among the Aegyptians, ſome worſhipped 
the whole kind of dogs z others, wolves likewiſe or crocodiles ; but they nouriſhed (with any 
eſpeciall reſpe&) bur one of every kinde ; to wit, ſome, one dog ; others one wolte, and orhets 
azain, one crocodile; for that impoſſible it was to keep them all; even ſo here inthiscaſe, the 
viptlantcare anddevotion which they employed in ſaving and keeping the ſacred fire, was a figne 
and (olemne teſtimoniall of the religions obſervance which they carried reſpectively ro the 
whole element of fire; the reaſon was. becauſe there is nothing in the world that more 
reſemblerh a living creature, conſidering that it moveth, fiirrech, and feederh ir ſelfe; yea, 
and bythe ſhining it light that giverh.(in manner of the ſoul) layerh all things open, and makerh 
them to be ſeen; bnt moſt of all ir ſhewerh and proverh the power rhar it harh, not co be 
without ſome virall ſeed, or principle, in the uo 7 and violent death thereof 3 
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for when it is ercher quen. hed,ſuffocated , or killed by force. it [cemeth to givea cry or ſchriek 
frrgling as it were with death, likeunto a living creature when the life is taken away by violence. 
Ardin vtterivg theſe words, calting his eyes upon me: What ſay you (quoth he Junto me, can yon 
alledge any thing berter of your own? Icannot ( ſaid I) find any tault with you , inall that you have 
delivered;but 1 wovld willingly adde thus much moreover ; that rhis faſhion and cuſtome of main- 
raining fire is a very exerciſe and diſ.ipline training us to great humanity: forſurely I hold it nor 
lawfuli to poil our meats and viands atter we have eaten therof ſufhcintly,no more than I do for to 
Rop or choake up a ſpring or fountain aſter we have drunk our fill ofthe pure water thereof, or totake 
down and demoliſh thegmarks thar guide meninnavigation,or wayfaring, upon the land,when we 
have once ſeri ed our own tven with them: bur theſe and ſuch likerhings we ought to leave behird 
us unto poſterity,as means to do them good rhar ſhall come after us,and have need of them when 
we are gone: & therefore I hold 1t neither ſeemly nor honeſt, topur out a lamp for mechanicall miſe- 
ry, ſo {loon as a man himſelte hath done withall ; but he onght romaintatn and keep ir burning 
{{i!l, that what need ſoever there ſhould be of fire, it may be found there ready, and ſhining light 
"out; for a bleſſed thing it were in us, ifpoſhbly we ſo could, to impart the uſe of our own eyCs 
fghr, our hearing, yea, and our wiſdome, firength and valour unto others fora while, when we 
are toſleep or otherwiſero take our repole: conſider moreover, whetker our forefathers have not 
permitted exceſſive ceremonies and oblervations in theſe caſes, even for an exerciſe and ſiudious 
medirations of thanktulne!s, as namely; when they reverenced ſo highly the oakes bearing acorns 
as they did, Cerres, the Athenians had one fig-tree which they honored & the name ofthe holy & 
ſacred Fig-tree;& expreſly forbad to cut down the*mulberry tree:for theſe ceremonies I afſure you, 
do not make men inclined to ſuperſtition as ſome think, but frame and train us to gratitude and ſo- 
ciable humanity one toward another,when as we are thus reverently affected to ſuch things as theſe, 
that have no ſoul nor ſenſe, And therefore Hefjodis did very well, when he would not permit 
any fleſh or meats to be taken out of the pots or cauldrons for to be ſet upon the table, unleſs ſome- 
thing before had gore our of them, for an aflayto the gods; bur gave order that ſomeportion 
thereot ſhould be offered as firlt fruits unto the fire;as it werea reward and iatisfattion tor the mi- 
niftry and good ſervice that it had done: The Romans alſo did as well, who would not when the 
had done with their lamps take from them that nouriſhment which they had once allowed, bur ſut. 
fered them to enjoy the lame;(till burning & living,by the means thereof, After I had thus ſaid:Now 
I aſſure you (quoth Exſtrophas ) hath northis ſpeech of yours made the overture and given way to 
paſs forward to a diſcourſe of the table? for that our ancients _—_ there ſhould be alwayes 
{omewhar lett (tanding upon it after dinner and ſupper, tor their houſhold ſervants and children; 
for ſurely glad they be, not ſomuch ro ger wherewith coeat,and to have itin this order commu- 
nicated trom us = our table unto them : and therefore the Perſian kings by report, were wont al- 
wayes to ſend from their. owntable certaindiſhes, as a liuraiſon not only to their friends and mi- 
nions. to their great captaines and lieutenants under them, to theirchief penſioners alſo and ſquires 
of the body; bur they would have their ſlaves, yea and their hounds and dogs to be ſerveddaily, and 
havetheir ordinary allowance ſet even upon their table:verily cheir will & meaning was,that who- 
ſoever did them any (ervice,and were imployed in theirminiltry,ſhould, ifit were poſlible be parta- 
kers of their table and fire alſo: for ſurely the molt fell and ſavage beaſts chat be, are made tame by 
ſuch communication and fellowſhip in their feeding, Hereat I could not chuſe bur laugh: And wh 
then do you not (quoth be) my good friend, put in practiſe the old order, and bring abroad the 
fiſh laid up in ſtore, according to the common provetb, asalſo:the Chenix or meaſure that Pythago- 
ras lo much talketh of, and upon which he forebiddeth a manto fit ? giving us thereby a leflon, 
that we ſhould learn to leave ſomewhat for the next day, and on the even to remember, and think 
upon the morrow, We Bceotians have this by-word amongſt us, common in every mans mouth: 
Leave ſomewhat forthe Medes:fince timethat the Medes overran and forraged the whole province 
of Phocis.and waſted the tor ntiers and matches of Beoria: but ſurely we ſhould have evermore rea- 
dy at hand this ſaying: Save ſomething alwayes tor ſtrangers and gueſts, that may come in unlook- 
ed for : And to ſpeak what Ithink ; tormine own parr, I miſlike utterly that hungry table that 4- 
chilles kept, which evermore was found bare and void: For when as Ajax and #{yſſes came upon 
embaſſageunto him, they found no mear at all Rirring, whereupon he was forced even then to kill 
ſomewhar, and to dreſs the ſame our of hand fortheir ſuppers : Another time alſo being minded 
roentertainking Priamus friendly, when he came unto his pavilion : 
He then beſtir'd himſelfe, and caught up ſoon, 
A good white ſheep, whoſe throat he cut anon 3 
bur abour cutting it up, quarrering, jointing, ſeething and roſting. he ſpent a great part of the night: 
whereas Eumensa wile icholer of a wiſe maſter, was nothing at all troubled at the ſudden andun- 
expected comming of Telemachus, bur preſently willed him ro fic down, made him good cheer, 
ſetting before him platters full 
Of good fleſh meats, which were of former ſtore 
: All ready roſt, and left the night before, 
Bur if you think that tobe bur a ſmall marcer, and lightly ro be regarded, yer Tam ſure confeſſe yol 
will; that this is not athing of lictle importance 3 ads ro refrain and contain the appetite, when 
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from that which is preſent , have leſs delire to taat which is abſent: Then Lucius added thus 
much, that he remembred how he had neard his gr 'indmother fay : That the table was a ſacred 
ching : Which if it be 1o (quoth be) there ought no thing that holy is, to be empry 3 and tor mine 
own part, lam of this minde: That the table 15a repreiencation and figure of the earth ; for belides 
that it feedeth ns, round it is,and (tandeth firme and ſure ; in wich regard, ſome have called it pro- 
perly,Y: +: and like as we wou d have theearth to bear and bring forth alwayes ſomething or 
other for our prolit; ſo we think,that we ſhall neverice the table void. nor left without ſome viands 
upon 1t, 


THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


That we ought eſpecially to beware of thoſe pleaſures which we takg in naughty muſich,3 and how we 
ſhould takes herd thereof. 


T the ſolemnity of the Pyrhick games, C-1/;fratasthe ſuperintendent, depured bythe high 
commiſſon and councell of State, named Am phyiiones, for to overſee and keepaood order, 
. . - DO 
pur back acertain minlirell, who plated upon the flure, though he were a countrey man of his and a 
triend, becauſe he came not intime to pretent himlelte for ro be enrolled among thoſe that were to 
contend for the prize, which he did according to the (tatutes and lawes of thoſe games provided in 
that behalfe: bur one evening when he had inviced us to (upper, he bronght him forth into the 
banquet among us, ſet out and adorned in his tairrobes and chaplers magnificently, as the manner 
is to be (een at juch games ot prize, and attended behdes with a goodly dance and quire of fingers, 
well and trimiy appointed; and aflvre you, a brave ſhew it was at the firſt entrie, and a pleaſant 
paſtime worth the ſeeing and hearing;but after rhat he had tried and ſounded the whole co 
there mer. and perceived many of them how they were inclned.and that for their delighrand plea- 
jure whi. h they preiently cookzthey would be Carried away &tuffer him ro do what he liſt himlielfe; 
nameiy-to play laicivions tunes,and tn ge'iyre to repreſent the ſame accordingly ; then he ſhewed 
himiete openly and gaie us an evident proof and demontiration; that muſick will make thoſe more 
drunk, and ditiemper their brains worie (who inconfderatiy at all times, and withour all meaſure 
exceedingly give themielves unto it Jthan all rhewine that they can drink, For now by this time, 
they couid not be content as they were ſet atthe table, ro hour and hollo with open thoar, and 
withall. to keep a clapping with their hands one at another 3 bur in the end. rhe moſt parr of them 
leapt from the board, and began withall, to dance and to foortir, yea, and otherwiſe to ſhew diſho- 
nett and filthy gettures, far unbel!eemipg gentlemen bur yer ſurable to the runes he ſounded. & the 
tongs that che celt chanted 3 bur afterwards, when they had' made an end; and that the bariquet 
(as it wereaſrer afit of furious madnels ) was come again toirſelfe,and berter ſettled; Lamprias was 
deſirous to have ſaid ſomewhat ;- and rebuked 1n good earneſt, this miſrule and diſorder of che 
youth, bur that hefcared withally rhat he ſhonid berhought coo rigorous, and give offence unto 
the company 3 untiiliuch ume as Call;ſtrarss himſelte gave himhis hinc, and incited him ſo to do, 
by ſuch a ſpeech as.this: For mine own part (quoth he)even alto, do acquit'of intemperance;the 
fhmple dehre of bearing muſick, and ſeeing ſports: howbeir,;' Tam not altogether of Ariftoxens 
opinion, when-he 1aithy that thele be, the only pleafure that-be worth a whoup, and at the' end 
whereot,a manſbquid ſay Kaag; that is to fay,Qhywell & trimlydone ! For furely;men are wont t6 
attribute ſo much untocenain dainty meats and ſweet pettumes and ointments, calling them trim 
and tine,and giving this praiſe unto cthem,that they be well drefſed and confeted; yea.anditisan 
ordinary ipeer h 50 lay : That it is. well with us, when we have been ata delicate and cu 
Iſuppoſe ailo, chat Ariſtotle himſelfe alledgeth nor a ſufficient cauſe, char theſolace and plea 
by tair tights and {yv2er muſick, and generally, the contentment that we haveby rhe eye andrhe ear, 
isto be .excmpred, from the crime of intempetancy; becaute, as he ſaich, theſebe che only delizhes 
proper unto «an 3 Whereas. inall others, brute beaſts do communicate with ns and have the be- 
nefir of them: for I ſee that rhere be maty:creatores which have no uſe of reaſon, and yet rake 
elightin mufick ; as for example, Rags, in-flutes andpipes; and at the time when mares ate r6 be 
covered with(allions,there is a Certain ſund of the hantboies and a ſong to it; named therenpony 
Hipp:thoros : and Pindarus (aith-in one place,:that he was mgred withthe ſong, | 
Like as the Dolphin ſwims apare, i 
Direttly forward to that place 
Whereas the plcaſant hamt-boies ſound, 
And whenae their noiſe doth ſoon rebound; 
What time. both winds and waves do lie 
At ſra. and let no harmony. 5 ; 
And as they dance. they bear vp their he:ds andeyes alofc,as joyning in theobje& which theyſee 
of others likewiſe dancing; for they firive ro imitate and counterfeit the ſame-{tirring and Wag 
their ſhoulders to and fro: Þannot ſee therefore; what ſingularity by irfelfe rhere is in theſe piea- 
fares, hecavie they only are reipeRive to the ſoul and others belong unco-che body, and do ſeize and 
re{t_ the body : whereas runes. . meaſures» dances, and ſongs, paſſing es and beyond the 
lence, do faſten their delights and tickling pleaſ1re, upon the very Joy and contenrment of rhe mind; 
whichis the reaſon that none of thele deletions are hidden; nor have needeither of darknefſe 
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ro corerthem, or of walls to invicon, encloſe, and keep them in, as women are wont to ſay by 
other picaſures 3 but contrariwile, buile there aretor theſe delights ofthe eye and ear, cirques and 
races, theatersand ſhew-places 3 and the greater company that is there with us to ſee or hear 
any of theſe, the greater joy we take, and the thing it lelfe 1s more tarely : bur this is plain, that 
detrous We are, not of a number of w itneſfles to teftihe our intemperance and naughty pleaſure, 
but we care not how many ſee our honeſt exercites and civill ſports or recreations, 

After that Cl/ifratas had ended his ſpeech, Lamprias perceiving that rhoſe favourers and 
maintainers of ſach ear-ſporrs, took better heart, and became more audacious by theſe words, ſet 
in hand to ſpeak now indeed as he meant before, in this manner: This is not thecauſe, gocd ſir 
Call:ſt -atus, the ſon of Leon; butin mine opinion, our ancient forefathers have not done well, 
roſay that Barchus was the ſon of Oblivion ; tor they ſhould rather haveſaid,that he was his father; 
conhdering, that even now by his means you have torgotren, that of thoſe faults and miſdemean- 
ours which are commitred by occafion of pleaſures, ſome proceed from intemperance ; others 
from ignorance of negligence:tor where the hurt and damage is evident,there men ( ifthey ſin ) do 
it becauſe their reaſon is torced & overcome by intemperance; but look where the hire and reward 
of incontinence & looſeneſs doth not directly enſue, nor preſently upon the committing of a fault, 
there all their delinquency 1s to be aſcribed unto ignorance, ſor that ſuch lewd a&s, they both a 
prove and perpetrate, becauſe they wiſt not what hurt would follow : and therefore ſuch as do 
exorbitate and miſgovern themſelves in eating and drinking exceſſively , as alſo inthe immoderate 
uſe of women; which enotrmities be ordinarily accompanied with many maladies, much 
expence, decay of eſtare, loſs of goods and an ill name behdes; weulually call looſe, diffolme, 
and intemperate perſons: ſuch an one as that Theodettes , who being diſeaſed in his eyes ; 
when'oever he eſpicd his ſweet-heart whom he kepras his harlor, would ſalure her in theſe rearms, | 
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All ha:le my ſweet 41d lovely light, 
The oy joy of mine eze-ſight, 
And ſuch another was Anaxarchus of Abdera : 
Who( by report ) knew well what miſeries 
He lwed in, but yet his nature was 
Fuclined ſo to pleaſure, which men wiſe, 
And ſages dread moſt part ; that he clas 
Was thereby drawn and carried unto ſin, 
Out of that way which judgement ſet him in, 
But thoſe who hold out manfnlly, and Rand upon their own guards, for fear they be canght and 
overcome with rhe grofle pleaſure ofthe belly, andthe parrs underit, of talt and of ſmelling ; and 
et nevertheleſs ſuffer themſelves to be circumvented and ſurprized by other delights,which ſecrer- 
y forelay them, and lie in ambuſh, hiddencloſe within their eyes and cars; theſe men (I fay)al- 
though they be nokng leſs paſhonate,diſſolute,and incontinent tkan the others, yet wetearm them 
not iofor all that: and why ſo ? becauſe they know not the dayger wherein they ſtand ; they run 
not headlong through ignorance, thinking they ſhall bemaſters over their pleaſures,yea, though they 
tarried atthe theater all the long day, from morning to night, to ſee and hear plaies wr other 
Rimes, without bit of bread or drop of drink z as if forſooth an earthen veſſel! or pitcher ſhould 
oaſt ir ſelfe and ſtand much vpon this,that ic is not ſtirred and takenvp by the belly orthe bottom, 
and yer eafily removedand carried from place to place by the two ears: & therefore Arce/laus was 
wont to ſay: That it skiiled not which way one committed filchineſ(s;for behind and before. was all 
oneſothat we oughtro fear that wantonnels and pleaſures which rickleth us in oor ears and eyes 
botk:neicher are we to think a Cityimpregnable,whick having all other gates faſt made with Rrong 
locks, fortified alſo with croſs bars, and porrtcullifſes, if the enemies may enter in ar one other 
gateqnor totake ovr ſelves to be invincible and unconquered by pleaſures,forthat we be not caught 
and taken within the temple of Vexus ; in caſe wee iuffer our ſelves ro be taken in the chappell of 
the Mules, orclie ar ſome theater : For ſurely ſuch a paſſion may overtake and captivate our ſoul 
as well hereas there, yea, and betake ic unto leaſhred. the to hale and pull,carry and hurry us as they 
liſt: and theſe verily do infuſe and powre into our ſpirits, poiſons more eager and piercing, yea, and 
in greater variety ; I mean of ſongs, dances, mukcall accords and meaſures, than all thoſe be, which 
either cooks, confeRioners, or perfumers can deviſe : by the ftrength thereof, they lead and carry 
vs whither they will, yea, and corrupt us ſo, as that we cannot chuſe bur convince and condemne 
eur ſelves by our own teſtimony againſtus : For as Pindarys ſaid very well : 
We canmot char oe, nor yet blame-worthy think , 
What ever, for our preſent meat and drink 
The ſacred earth to us afforded hath, 
Or fea, with windes, that 1s ſo fell and wrath, : 
And tofaya truth, there is no dainty cates, no delicate viands, fiſh or fleſh ; no northis paſſing 
good wine which we drink;that for any pleaſure and contentment which they yeeld unto us,cauſet 
us to ſee up any ſuch noiſes, hke asere while, the ſound and playing of the flutes did, which filled 
( Lay )not this hone only , but I believe well,the whole city, with our-cries, uras, clapping of 


aod alarmes: and therefore we are ro ſtand in great fear and drzad of fnch _ - 
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theſe; tor exceeding iorcible they be, and mott powertulithey be, as thoſe who ſtay northere, as 
thoſe do whch affect either talt, teeling , or imeiling; to wit,in the unreatonable part of the ſoul, 
without paſſing ary tarcher; bur chey reach unto the very judgement, and diicourſe of reaſon, 
Moreover, in other delights and pleaſures, althovgh reaſon ſhould faile and not be able to with- 
(tand chem, bur give over in plain field:yer there be other paſhons a good many | which will refiſt 
and impeach them: for ſay there be ſome dainty and delicat fiſh to be bought and ſold in themar- 
ket ; nigardiſe o{tentimes hoideth back a glutrons tingers trom drawing out his purie-{irivgs, 
who otherwiſe would be buiie and ready enough to help his deinty tooth : covetoulnels likewile 
orherwhiles turneth away a wanton leacher, avd whorematier trom meddling with a dear and 
coſtly courteſan, who holds her-lelte at an exceeding high price; like as Menander 1n one of his 
comedies bringerh in a prety pageant o: this matter: tor whena certain baud had brought unto a 
banquet, where divers youths were drinking, and making metry together, a paſſing faire. wench, 
young withall, and erimly {er out in every point, . torto enti.cand allure them, they 
. Caſt down ther head;, andhik; goou merry mazes, 
F.ll ro their junkets hard, and deinty cares, 

For whenit ſtands upon this point, that a man mult rake mony up at intereſt, or elſe go without 
his pleaſure; certes,it is a ſhrewd puniſhment to bridle his luſt and incontinence; for weare not al- 
wayes ſo willing and ready to lay our hand to 'our purſes: now theeyes and ears of ſuch as love 
mulicians and minlirel:, and other"ſuch gencleman-like ſports, and xecreations as we call chem, 
fatisfy their furious appetites and affections.in ſounding muiick, plates and ſhewes, for nothing 
and without” any colt: for why? ſuch pleaſures as theie, they may be ſped with, and enjoy in 
many places, as the publick and ſacred games of prize, in theaters, and at tealts, and all at other 
mens Charges 3 and theriore an ealie matter 1t 15 to meet with matterenough tor to ſpoile and un- 
doe them quite, who have not reaſon to govern and direct them, Hereat he made a pauſe, 
and 1o there was ſome filencetor a while : And what? would you have ( quoth Calliſtratus ) this 
reaſon, cither to do or ſay for to ſuccour and ſave us? for ſhe will not taltzn round abour our 
eares, thoſe little caſes or þolfters to cover our ears with,which Xenocrares ipeaketh of, neither will 
ſhee cauſe us to riſe from the table ſo ſoon as we heare a mn{ician to tune his lure or prepare his 
pipe: No in truth (quoth Lam prias) bur looke how often ſoever as we tall into the danger of 
cheſe pleaſures, we ought to call upon the mules forto ſuccourus; we mult flie into that mountain 
Helicon of our ancients: tor ſuch an one as is enamoured upon a ſumptuous and coſtly trumper, we 
cannor tell how to match by and by with a Penelope: nor marry unto Panthea; burit cne rakeplea+ 
ſure in baudy ballads , laſcivious ſongs, and wanton dances, we may ſoon divert him from thence, 
by ſetting him to read Emripides, P:ndarus, or Menarder 3 and 40 waſh a filthy ear, and furred all 
over with ſalt (as Plato faith) with a sweet and potable lotion of good ſayings and wile ſentences: 
for like as magicians commanded thote who ate,poſſeſied or haumed with. evill ſpirits, to rehearſe 
and pronoutice apart by themſelves Ephehan letters, or words of a counter-charme 3 evenſo 
when we are among theſe vanities, where. migſtrels play their parts, and morisk dancers theis 
may-games, fetching their frisks and gambols, ' | 
er” Shaking themſelves in furious wiſe, 

With ſtrange all armes and. hideons cries : 

Wag ging and flinging every way + 

T heir necks and heads a'l while they play, 
Let usthen call to remembrance the grave, holy and venerable writings of thoſe ancient Sages, and 
conferring them witch thele ſottiſh ſonnets,ribald rimes, paltrypoems, and ridiculous reaſons, we 
ſhall not be endangered by them, nor turn aſide ( as they lay ) and ſuffer our ſelvesto be carried 
away with them down the ſtream, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION. 


Of ſuch gueſts as be named ſhadowes; and whether he that is called by the ane, may go unto anather 
Fo ſupper 3 if he may, when, and to whom, 


Omer in the ſecond book of his 7/ias, writeth of Menel 44, how he came of his own accord 
| br unbidden;to a feaſt that his drother Agamemnon made unto the princes and chief commanders 
'OI the army : 
For why ? he well conceived in his mind, * And 
Thar * troubled much, his brother he ſhould find, therfore 
And a$ he wovld not neg'e& and overſee thus much, thar eicher the ignorance or forgerfullneſs in gethis © 
his brother ſhould be otherwiſe ſeen; ſo he was leſs willing to diſcover ic himſelte in failing tor own bro- 
tOcome ; as'\ome froward and peeviſh perſons are wont to take hold of ſuch overſights and negli- ther, 
erm their friends, being berter content in their hearts rhus to be negleRed, than honoured, 
cauie they wonld have advantage, and ſomewhat to complain of, Bur as tonching ſuch as are 
vited at all to a feaſt. nor have no formall bidding ( whom now adayes, we call ſhadowes and 
Yer are brought in b: chole who ace invited, there aroſe one day a queſtion, how this cuſtome firſt 
came up and cook beginning, Some were of opinion rhar 13/0 began.it, who perlwaded 
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Ariſtodemus upon a time, being nor bidden rogoe with him to a feaſt at Agarhons houſe, where 
there ſell out a pretty jelt and a ridiculons ; for Ariſtodemwus tooke no heed when he thither came, 
thathe had left Socrates by the way behinde him, andſo himlelfe entred before into the roome ; 
which is as much as rhe ſhadow before the body, and the light comming after: but afterwards, ar 
the feafting and enterrainment of friends that are travellers, and pals by as ſtrangers, elpecially, if 
they were princes or great governours, becauſe men knew not who were in their traine, and whom 
they deigned this honour, for to fit at their owntable, and to eat and drink with chem ; the 
cuttome was to requeſt themſelves, for to bring with them whomthey would, but withall, to ſer 
down a determinate number ; for tear leſt they ſhould be ſo ſerved as one was,who invited to ſup- 
per, Philip king of Macedonie, into the countrey : for he came to his hoſts houſe with a oreat re- 
tinveafter him, who had nor provided a ſupper for many gueſts : Philip perceiving that his ſriend 
was hereupon in great perplexity, and knew not what to do, ſent pnto every one ot his friends thar 
he brought with him, a ſervitor otpurpoſe to round them ſecretly inthe ear, that they ſhould ſo 
eat of the viands before them, as that they reſerved a piece of their Romack for a dainty tart or 
Cate that was to come in: by which means, whiles they looked evermore whenthe ſaid diſh ſhould 
cometo the table and did eat more ſparely in hope of it, of thoſe meats which ſtood before them, 
there was ſufficient for them all, Burt whiles I ſeemed thus to play upon the point before the com- 
pany there preſent, Flor thought good that this queſtion ought to be handled in good earneſt, 
and more (criouſly 3 namely,as couching thoſe ſhadowes aboveſaid : Whether ir might Rand with 
honeſty and good manners, to follow or go with them who were bidden? As for Ceſernims his 
ſoninlaw, he utterly condemned that faſhion: For a man ought (quoth he) ro obey the counſe] 
of Heſiodus, who writeth thus : 
Above all others, to thy feaft, 
Invite thy friend who loves thee beſt. 
Ifnot ſo, yet be ſure at leaſtwiſe to bid thy familiars and thoſe of thine aquaintance,for to partici- 
pate with thee in thy ſacred libations and thankſgivings tothe gods ar the rable, in diſcourſes there 
held.,in the curreſies paſſing ro and fro; and namely,in drinking one to another: but now adaies it 
is with men that make fealts, or with thoſe who keep ferry-barges orbarks to tranlport paſſengers ; 
for when they take in men aboard,;they permit them to caſt into the veſlell what fardles or baggage 
they have beſides; for evenſo,we making a fealt for ſome eſpeciall perſons.give them leave to fllthe 
place with whomſoever they pleaſe ; whether they be honeſt men and of worth Or no,it maks no 
matter, And I wovld marvell much, 1fa man of quality, and one that knoweth good manners, 
| would come thus bidden(as it were)at the ſecond hand,which is all one as unbidden, being ſuchan 
one,as many times the maſter of the feaſt himſelte knowerh nor; and ithe be one of his acquaintance 
and knowledge, andyer unbidden,ſurely it were more ſhame now togo to his houſe, as it were, to 
upbraid him and caft 1n his teerh.as if he came unto his feaſt without his good will, and yer would 
take his part thereof, even by violence and rong hand, Moreover, to go betore or tarry after him, 
who would ſeemeto bid oneto another mans table,carrieth ſome ſhame with it,and would make 
a modeſt and honeſt man diſmaied and blank: neither is ita decent thingto have need of witneſſes, 
and a warrant{as it were)berween him and the maſter of the houſe,to inſinuate thus much,thathe 
js come indeed, not as one formerly bidden to ſupper, bur as the ſhadow of ſuch and ſuch a man: 
beſides,to dance attendance upon another,and obſerve when he hath been in the'ſtouph,is anointed 
and waſhed, waiting the houre when he will go, ſooneror later, ; this in my fmple judgement 
is a very baſe and mechanicall thing,ſavouringftrongly of the buffon or paraſite Gxatho, it ever there 
were ſuch a ſmell-feaſt as Gratho,who haunted mens tables where ir colt him nought: furthermore, 
if there be no time or place, wherein a mans tongue may be berrer permitted to ſay thus : 
Art thou d:ſpoſ'd to boaſt, to crack and brave 
In meaſure? ſpeaks out hardly ; good leave have. 
than at a banquet, where commonly there is moſt liberty allowed and intermingled in all that is 
done and ſaid and everything is well raken,as in mirth;how ſhould a man behave andgovernhim- 
ſelfe at ſuch a place, who 15not a lawfull and natvurall biddengveſt indeed; but as a man would ſay, 
a baſtard and ſubrepritious, crept in, and intruded I wor not how into a feaſt, without all order of 
inviting ? for ſay that he do ſpeak freely at the board, or ſay he do not, lie oper he ſhall both for the 
one and the other, to the calumniations ofthem there preſent : neither is it a ſmall inconvenience to 
bemade a marke for ſcurrile rermes, and a meer langhing-ftock, namely, when a manputteth 
up, and endureth the baſe name of a ſhadow, and willbe content to anſwer thereunto? for I aſſure 
you, to make ſmall account of unſeemly words, is the next way to lead menunto undecent anddil- 
honeſt deeds. and to acquaint them therewith by little andlittle: wherefore when I invite others 
ro a feaſt or ſnpper unto mine own houſe, I allow them otherwhiles ro bring their ſhadowes witkt 
them ( for the cuſtome of a city is much, and may not well be broken ) but ſurely, when T have my 
ſelfe been called upon, to go with others to a place where I am not bidden. 1 haveever yetdenied , 
and could not forany thing be brought unto ir, Upon which words enſved filencetor a time, untill 
Flora: began again inthis wiſe: Cerres this ſecond point is more difficult and doubrfull chan the o- 
cher ; for when weare to entertain ſtrangers thar be traveliers (as hath been ſaid before) wemuſt of 
peceſſity invite them in this order : thereaſon is,}becauſeir were incivility and diſcurrehie, to part 
them and their friends in a firavge place, whom they were wont to have about them 3 and again, it 
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i5no caſie matter toknow, whom a man hath in his company, See then (quorh'I ) whecher they 
who have given liberty unco chem chat make a tea(t, thus co invite guetts, rhat they may rake others 
unto them (as you ſay) permit not them alſo whom they would bring, as their ſhadowes, toobey, 
and ſo to comeuntoafealt; for it Randeth not with honelty, rogrant and give that, which is not 
meet for £o demand or give; nor in one word co ſollicce or exhort one tothat, wheteunto he 
would not willingly be (ollicited,either to do or give his content: bur as tor great States and rulers, 
or travgers travelling by the way,chere is no ſach inviting or choile to be made3 for entertained they 
muſt be whomſoever they bring with chem: but otherwie,when one triend feaſteth anothergitwere 
a more friendly and courteous parr, for himfelte to bid the familiars or kinsfolke of his (4idfriend, 
knowing them ſo well as he doth ; for by this meanes greater honour he doth unto his friend , 
yea» and winneth more thanks at his hands again,whentheparty invited ſhall know that he loverh 
them beſt, that molt willingly he defireth co. have their company, as taking pleaſure that they be 
honoured andencreated ro come as well, for his ſake ; and yer for all this, it would otherwhiles 
be wholly reerred unco his dilcretion that ts bidden: like asthole who ſacrifice unto ſome one 
o0d,do honour likewile and make vowes unto.thoſe who are partakers of the ſame temple and alrar 
in common, although theyname themnor teverally by chemſelves. * * For there is neicher wine, 
dainty viands, nor iweert pertumes, os ſuch contentment and pleaſure at a feaſt, asdoth a 
man whom one loveth and liketh well of, fitting by his fide or neerunto him at the table : more- 
over,toask and demand ofthe man himſelte,yhom one would feaſt, what viands or what banquer- 
ing diſhes or paltry works he loverh belt ; as alſo ro ſeek and enquire of the diverſitie of © wines 
js pleaſant odors he delighted in, werea very uncivilland ablurd part: but when aman harh 
many friends, many kinsfolks and familiars, to requeſt ſuch an oneto bringwith him,rhoſe efpecial- 
ly whoſe company he likerh beſt, and in whom he rakerh greateſt pleaſure,is noabſurdicy at all,nor 
a thing thatcan be offenſive: for neither to ſaile in one ſhip , nor to dwell in the ſame houſe; ne 
yet to plead inthe ſame cauſe, with thoſe whom we are not affected well unto, is ſo diſpleaſant 
and odious, asto fit at a ſupper with them againſt whom our heart doth riſe ; andthe contrary is 
as acceptable : for ſurely the table is a very communion and (ociery of mirth andearneft,of words and 
deeds; and therefore if men would be merry there, and make good cheer, I ſee no need; that all 

manner of perſons indifferently ſhould: meer, but thole only who have ſome inward friend(hix 
and private familiarity one with another : as for our meats and ſauces that comeupto the board. 
cooks I confeſs do make them of all manner of ſapours. different as they be, mixing<hem together, 
and tempring, harſh, ſowre, milde, ſweer, ſharp, ſubtill, and biting, one with another : bur a ſup- 

or feaft. is nothing acceptable and conrencing, unleſs it be ——_— of gueſts who are of 

ud. humour and diſpohtion: and for that,as the Peripaterick Philoſophersdo affirm, that thete is 
one Primum mobile,above,or principall mover innature,which moverh only, and is not nioved;atd 
another thing beneath, and in the lowelt place, which is moved only, and moveth not; ' but be- 
tween theſe two extremities,there is a middle nacure, that moveth one and is moved by atother 3 
even ſo, (ſay I ) there is the ſame proportion among three {orts of men , the firſt of thoſe who in- 
vite another ; the ſecond of ſuch as are invited only; and che third of them that do invite others, 
and are invited themſelves : and now becaule we have ſpoke.? already of thefirſt and principall feaſt- 
maker, who invitethy it were not amiſs now to ſay ſomewhat of the other two folks : He then 
whois bidden, and yet hath leaveto bid others; ought in great reaſon (as 1 think) to be care- 
full and take heed, that he forbear to bring with him a great number or multitude, left be Gou'd 
ſeem ro make ſpoile of his friends houſe, as of apenemies territory, and air wete to forage thee 
for all thoſe that belong unto him 3 or todo as thoſe who come to _ and inhabit a new Coun- 
ps 09 is to lay,by bri ing with him ſo many of his own friends, difleiſe;or at leaftwiſe exclude 
put by his gueſts, who invited him, andio by that means the matters of the feaſts might be ſer- 

ved asthey are,who ſer forth ſnppers unto Hecate of Proſerpina, and to thoſe averruncatigods, or 
apotropei, whom men call upon, not to dogood, bur to avert evill, torthey themſelves nor any of 
their houſe lick their lips with any jot of all that cheer; _ they have theirpart of all the \moak 

and troubles belonging thereto : tor otherwiſe they that alledge unco us this common ſaying , 
At Delphi when one hath done ſacrifice, | 
Muſt buy bis own viands, if be be wiſe, 

ſpeak it but merrily and by way of jeſt ; bur certainly it befalleth even ſo in good truth and earheſt 
unto thoſe who entertain either ſtrangers or friends ſo rude and uncivil, who wich a number of. 
ſhadowes, as ifrhere were ſo many harpies ot cormotants and greedy guls. conſumed and devoured 
all their proviſion ; ſecondly, a friend that is himſelfe ſolemnly invited, mult be carefull, char he 
take not with him, for to goe unto another mans houſe, thoſe thar he firſt meeteth or rhat come 
next hand, bur ſuch eſpecially, as he knowerth to be friends and of familiar acquaintance with the 
teaſt-maker, as ifhe ſtrived a vie to prevent him in bidding of them 3; if not ſo; to have rhoſe with 
him of his own friends.whom the maſter of the feaſt himlelfe could have wiſhed and made choiſe 
Of,to have bidden: as for example,ifhe be a modeſt man and a civill,to ſort him with modeſt & civilf 
rlons; if findious and learned, to furniſh his table with findentsand good (chollers ;if he have 
en before-time in authority, to fit him'now with perſonages ofpower and authority ; andin orie 
word,to acquaint him with thoſe, whom he knowerh he would be willing roſaloe, and enter- 


tain with ſpeech and communication 3 for this is a wiſe kind of cotirtely and great civility, togive 
unto 


— 
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nn&6 ſuch a perſonage occafion and means, to ſalwe,'embrace, and make much of them : wherea 
he who commeth to aicalt with ſnch about humas hath no conformiryat all unto the feaſt-maker, 


but ſeem meer aliens: and{irangers 3 as namely, with great drnnkards, to aſober mans houſe ; ro a 
man that is a good husband, wary,and thrifty in his expences,with a fort of diflolute ruffians and 
{waggerivg companions;or unto a-yourg gentleman, that loverh to drink heartily,to labgh, to jeſt 
and to be metry; with grim {irs,andievere ancients, fuch as in their talk are grave, and by their long 
beards,-may be iaken for ſages and protound clerks ; ſuch an one (1 ſay) is a very abſurd fellow, thus 


19,p5quice the hoÞitallcourtely ofbis-friend,with ſuch impertinent incongruicy: for he rhat is in- 


\ 
ſhallihe be and wellcom indeed, it not himſelfe only, but thoſe alſo who come with him or tor the 
love of him, be of good carriage and lovely behaviour, As for the third perſon,who remaineth ro 


ed, mult be as carefull co pleaie firlt the inviter,as the fealt-maker, his gueſt;and then acceptable 


be poken of, ro. wit, who 1s bidden and broughtinby another 3 it he take pepper in the nole,and 


canngrabideto. be called a ſhadow 3 certainly he is afraid of his own ſhadoy : bur in this caſe, 
there w.0u.d be. very great circumſpeon had 3 for it is _—_— ot honeſty and good manners, 
r0.be ſoon intreated, and ready to tollow every one indi 


fterently at his call; conſidered ir 


- would be,and char nor (lightly, what he 1s who moveth thee rogo with him to ſuch a feaſt 3 tor if 


+ of chy company, he doth practiſe to contratt ſome beginning offarther acquaintance, friend- 


.cnoug 


*to £0 uno a fealty formally invited, was fimpl 


_dt4 


- 


he benorta very familiar friend, bur one of theſe rich magnificoes and portly perſonages, who would 


(as it were upon a ſcaffold) make a ſhew unto the world of a number of favourites andfollowers 
ro guard and attend him at his heeles 3 or ſuch an one as would ſeem to do much tor thee, crto 
grace and honour thee greatly by taking thee i this order with him, thou oughtelt flatly ro deny 
him, and refuſe ſuch courtely : well, ſay that he bea friend and familiar perſon, yer muſt not thou 
by and by for all that, be ready and obey, but then only, when there is ſome neceſſa 


occafion for 
tocommune or ſpeake with-the malter of the-fealt or with the other party, and that otherwiſe 
thou can't meet with no good opportunity for todo it; or if he be newly-returned from ſome 
long voiage, when he hath been a great time away, orelſe about ro depart, and ſo ſeem ( for very 
good. will ) deſirous of thy company at ſnpper 3 or it it appear that he meanerhnor to take with him 
many, nor thoſe firangersand unknown. bur either thy ſelfe alone, orlome few others of his fami- 
lars 3. or after all thele conſiderations, it thou mayelt perceive.that by this occaſion and opportuni- 


ip, andamity, and namely, if he be reputed an honeft-man, and worthy to be loved and regarded, 
who thys is deſirous of thy company, and earneſt with thee to go with him; for wicked and lewd 


_pezſons, the more they ſeem to Claſp and rake hold , and hang upon us, the more we ought coſhake 


them off as burres, orelſe to leap over them as briers and' brambles: nay, admit that they be honeſt 
h, who would have our company, and bring us ro a man that is nor honeſt, we ought not to 
go with them, leſt we chance co take poiſon with hony, that is to ſay, get the acquaintance ofa 


navghty; man. by themeans of an honeſt minded friend : moreover, abſurd itis, to go unto a mans 


houle whom we know. not at all, or with whom we never had any manner of dealing and acquain- 
tance, unlels he be a perſonage of great mark for ſingular vertue, as we have before ſaid, or that 
this occation may ſerveas a foundation or ground-work of ſome farther love and amity 3 for then 
it were not amiſs to be eahly intreated, and to go willingly without any ceremoniall complement 
untOhim, under the wing and ſhadow of another, As for thoſe who be already our familiars.unto 
ſuch above all others we may be boldto go atthe motion ofanother; for by that means we givere- 
ciprocali liberty and leave unto them tor ro repairelikewiſe unto vs at the requeſt of others, There 
was. one Philip indeed , a buffon and ſcurrile jeſter, 'who was wont to fay : That 

_ nidiculous, thanto come as a ſhadow by the 
bidding of another: bur in truch,more honourableand pleaſant ir is for honeſt men and good friends, 
to reſort unto their friends, who be likewiſe honeſt and vertaous, in ſeaſonable time (wichonr be- 
ivg invited orexpected) with other triends ; for thereby they beth rejoyce the heart of thoſe that 
entertajnthem, anddo honour unto ſuch as bring them: bur aboveall, moſt nndecentir is, to go 
unto princes.ru ers rich men and great States, when we are not invited by rhemſelves,bur broughe 
by others ; for in any caſe avoid we muſt;the impuration and notre not undeſeryed, of impudetricy, 
incivility, want of good manners, or ambitious inſolency, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION. 
Watther it be a lawfull and decent thing, to admit mirſtrel[-wenchet to a feaſt, for to play and ſing ? 
IR our city Cheronea,there was held agreat diſcourſe one day at the table, where Diogeniannr the 
Pergamian was preſent,as touching the ear-ſports-which were to be admitred at a banqut ; and 


much adoe we had to defend our ſelves, and to confure a long bearded philoſopher that was there, 
one of the Stoicks ſe&torſooth, who alledged againſt ns, Plaro, blaming and condemning tho!e 


. who bronghr into their feaſts minſirel|-wenches.topipe and fing & to be heard.as if they were not 


able chemielves ro entertain good ſpeeches one with anether;and yer preſenc there was, a ſcholer, 
our ofthe ſame ſchool, Phil;p a Prufhan,who faid:Tharfuch perſonages were not to be named in this 
gpetion, who are brought inas ſpeakers ar Agathons board, for that their ſpeeches ſounded more 


weetlyand melodiouſly, than all the flutes and cithrons in the world : no marvell it was —_—; 
rnat 
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thattheſe minfrels had no audience at ſuch a feaſt, but rather, that the gueſts ſitting thereat the 
table, forgat nor altogether to eat and drink, for the jpreat pleaiure and contentment which 
they tooke 1n hearing tuch diicourſes, And yet Xeaophon was not aſbamed toendure inthe pre- 
ſence of Socrates, Amiſthenes, and other ſuch pexionages, a pleaſant conceited jeſter named Philip- 
us 3 no more than Homer to teach men: That an onion was a good ſauce todraw on wine : And 
/lato having inſerted in manner an interlude or comedy within his Banquet, the ſpeech of Ariſto- 
phanes as UI love:at the laſt ſerting as 1t were the back doors of the hall wide open, brings in 
apageant, fuller of vatiety and vanity than all the rett, to wit, A/c:biadeslicrle berrer thandrunk, 
crowned with chaplers and garlands of flowers, and marching in a mask or mummery: then follow 
the altercations and debates with Socrates as touching Ag:thon , and that encomiaſticall praile 
of Secrate;: ( O bleſſed ſaint Chari:es! )that even Apalls himfelfe ( were it lawfull ſo tofay) ifhe 
hadentred in place with his harp ready tirung and tuned for to play,the company would have re- 
eſted him to Ray his hand, uncill che torelaid ſpeech had been finiſhed and broughrroanend : 
And did thele perionages indeed ( quoth he ) notwithſtanding they had fo great grace jn their 
diſcouries, uſe neverthelels thele pleaſant ſports and paltimes between , garniſhing their feaſts 
therewith, and all to make the company to laugh and be mercy? And ſhall we being 1ntermi 
with perſons managing affaires of Scate, with merchants, occupiers, and wich many (it may ſotall 
out ) altogether unlercered, and ſomewhat ruſicall, baniſh our ofour feaſts and banquets this 
amiable delight and paliime; or elſe riſe from the table and be gone, as if wewou!d flie from 
ſuch Sirenes as lo0on as ever we (ee them comming? It was thought a range and wonderfull 
matter in Clitomachwsthe champion and protefiour ot performing games of prize ; rhat ſoſoon as 
ever taere was any talk begrn ot love matters, be would leave the company and depart : and when 
agrave Philo!opher avoideth the found of the flute, and goeth our of theteaft, ard as ifhe were 
atraid of a minitrell wench, preparing her-ſeife to ſound and fing, * putteth on his ſhoes, andcal- * For they 
leth in-ontinently ro his page for to light his rorch ; ſhall be nor inſo doing be thought worthy ro far upon 
be hifled ar and laughed of every one, for taking offence, and abhorring theſe harmleſs pleaſures ; _ 
like as thoſe beetles which flie irom perfumes and fweer odors? For if there be any time orplace ,, mear 
al.owed for theſe diſports,itis atfeaſts and banquers principal.y:Then(I ſay Yand there are we to 2ive and did 
our minds to ſuch delights, all the while we (acrifice unto Bacchur:For mine own pare Euripides , *Fibeie 
howſoever otherwiſe he pleaſeth me very well, doth nor ſatisfie me herein, when he ordainerh 9c for 
as touching muſickthat transferred ic ſhould be from feafts and banquers,unto ſorowes and penſive v_ 
ſadneſs: for in theſe caſes, there would be ſome good, ſober and wiſe remonftrance at hand ( like 
as2 Phyſitian with fick folk ) ro help all: bur otherwiſe we are to mingle theſe delights of mufick 
with the giits of Bacchus, in manner of aſport 'and recreation: Cerres, a prery ſpeech it was of a 
Lacedzmonian, who being at Ath-u: on a time , when new tragedies were to be a&ed, and the 
authours of them co contend for the beft game ; ſeeing the ſumpruous furnicure and proviſion of 
thoſe who were the maſters of the revels, and ſuch paſtimes, rogether with the painfull |abour in 
reaching and prompring of parts, and what adoe there was in ordering of the dances and ſhewes 
thereto belonging : whiles one ftxived to go beyond another: Oh whar a fooliſh city is this( quoth 
he Jroimploy ſo much travell and ſerious ttudy irv idle plaies and diſports ! For to ſay a truth, when 
weare at our playes, we mult do nothing elſe but play, -and nor ro buy ſo dear ( with fach coſt 
and diſpences, yea,and with the loſs of time, which were berter beſtowed abour other good affaires J 
an idle ſport: mary at therable., when our ſpiric 1s ſequeſirated from other buſineſs. wemay 
oe licle of ſuch delights, and inthe mean while, conſider withall , what profit ſuch ſolacemay 
Ord, 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION, 
What Acroams or Ear-ſports, are eſpcially to be uſed at ſupper time ? 


Vie theſe words had paſſed, the ſophiſter above-ſaid,would glad'y have replied again: bur 
I for to interrupt and (tay his ſpeech began firſt and ſaid : Nay rather Diogeniangs, I think 
it berter to conGder upon this point; that ſeeing there be many ear-delights to Content our hear- 
ing, which of them is moſt meerand fit ? andif you think ſo good , ler us refer the matrer tothis 
wie man here in place. and requeſt him to give his judgement: for being as he is, inflexible, and 
a man ſubject rono paſſions, we ſha'l never need to fear that he will ſo much trip, as to prefer a 
thing that is more ; leaſant, before that which is better, Then he at the requeſt and exhorration of 
Diogenians and ns, without any delay: Asfor other paſtimes / quorh he ).at thearers, exhibired 
upon the Rage and (caffold of players and dancers, Ireje& and baniſh them all : only I admit one 
kind of port to delight rheear, which nor long fince came to be raken vp at Rome, in feaſts and 
banquets, and is nar yer divulged abroad in every place: For you know well ( quoth he ) that a= 
mong the dialogues of Pla'o. ſome there be which contain a continued narration of a thing done 
0: 1114; ochers again conbt of certain deviſed perſonages.calking and difcourfing rogerher: ot theſe 
perionall dialogues. thoſe that beeaheſt, children uſero learne, and con them without book, ro- 
gether with expreſſing the geſtures agreeableto the quality, manners, and nature of the perſons, 
who are feigned and brovght in ; a cbnoformation alſo and framing of the voice, yea, anda coun- 
renance 
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tenan-ce and difpoſction every way anſwerable to the words that they pronounce : this manner of 
paſtime hath been wondertully well accepted among grave perions, and men of honour ; bur ſach 
as be efleminate, or have dainty and delicateears, by reaſon that they are rude, 1lliterare, 
and ignorant whatis good and honeſt; aud who, as Ariftenu was wont to ſay, will be ready 
to Calt vp their gorge,and vomit yellow choler, when they hear any good harmony, miſlike them 
and wouid not abide the hearing: and 1 would not marvell verily, if they reject and condemne 
them utter'y, being ſo poſſeſſed with womaniſh daintinels, Php then perceiving ſome there in 
place, not to take theſe words well: Stay there ( quoth he ) my good iriend, and torbear inthis 
wiſe to raiie upon us, for we were the firſt, who were offended with this manner andfaſhion, 
when it began at Rome, yea, and we reproved thole who would have P/:to ſerve therurne,for 
ro make folk merry at the board, and Jaboured all they could, that Plato's dialogues forſooth 
ſhould be rehearſed and heard, amid'it tarts , mar. h-panes, comfitures, and ſweet pertumes: con- 
{.dering , that it ſome verſes of Sappho, or Anarreons odes ſhould be rehearſed : Me thinks I 
ought tor very hame and reverence, ſer the cup down out of my hand, If I were about to drink: 
many more things to this eftet 1 have in my head, which I am afraid to utter for fear I mightbe 
thought of purpvie to make head,and to diſpute againſt you : and therefore to this friend here of 
ours, together with the cup as you ſee, I give the charge, tor to walh a faltiſh ear ( as they lay) 
with pocable liquor of pleatant ipeech; rhen Diogenianx receiving the cup at his hand: Bur { quoth 
he)1 hear no other yer but all good ſober ſpeeches; ſo that it ſeemeth that the wine doth not work 
in our heads, nor overcome our brainesz and I feare me, that 1 rey ſelte ſhall becapitulated and 
articled againſt ; howbeir, if I muſt ſpeak my mind, I am of opinion, that many of theſe matters 
which are preſented unto our ears, for to tickle and pleale them, ought to be cut off; and 
namely. tragedies above all others, as beinga thing ( iwis ) not very wellbefitting a feaſt, for that 
it ſpeaketh in roograve and bale a voice, repreſenting behdes, ſuch arguments and azts, as move 
the hearer to pitty and compaſhon; I reject alſo, our ot our dances, that which 1s called Pyladion, 
as being over-(tately, and too full of pomp, exceeding pat hericall beſides, and requiring many per- 
ſons and actors: bur it we may admit any of thoſe countrey kinds, which Socrates recounteth,when 
he ſpeakes of dances, I receivethat which is called Bathyllion, which of it ſelfe beareth a lower port, 
and ſoundeth much like to the ruſtick dance, called Cordax, or reſembling Echo Par,or ſome Satyre 
dancing amorouſly and wantonly with Cypid: as for the comedy, that which was calledVergy , 
that is to ſay, the ancient kind firlt uſed, itſorteth nor well with the rable, nor would be aRedbe- 
fore men when they be drinking and merry, in regard of the inequality thereot : tor that earneſtneſs 
and liberty of ſpeech.uſed in thoſe glancing digrefſions,called regefe 745, is roo free and over vehe- 
ment ; alſo. the facility and readineſs to ſcoff, lout,and jibe, is roo rife and common over-broad 
and plain befides,full of undecent and unhoneſt-verbs,and as full of filthy and laſcivious nownes, 
Moreover, like as atthe feaſts of great princes and potentates, there ftandeth alwayes waiting by 
every one of them thatfit ar the board, acup-bearer, to give him dripk when ke calleth for it ; 
even ſo there had need to be ſome Grammarian or otherat hand continually,tcr to expourd ever & 
anon, the meaning of divers tearmes uſed in theſe comedies, to wit, what fignifieth 1n Expolzs the 
poet, this word Leſmodias 3 allo, what the poet Plato meanes by Cineſiaiy by his comedies 3 and 
what is meant by Lampon, in Cratinus; likewiſe one or other for the purpoſe, to give the heaters 
to underſtand, who they be whom the actorsler flie their ſcurrile ſcofts at : ſo thar by this means, 
our feaſt muſt be like a Grammar .ichool, or elſe all the frumps and mocks that be flung and dif- 
charged, willlight in vaine, and loſe their grace, for want of being under{io0d, But to come un- 
ro the 'new comedy, what ſhould a man ſay any thing of ir bur this, that it is ſo incorporate in 
feaſts and banquets, that a man may better make a ſupper without wine, than without MMenander ? 
for why? the phraſe or manner of ſpeech in theſe comedies is ſweet, pleaſant and familiar, the 
matter ſuch, as neither can bedeſpiſed of the ſober, nor offenſive tothe drunken 3 beſides, the ver- 
tuous and ſententious ſayings therein, delivered in {imple and plain tearmes, run ſo ſmooth, that 
they are able ro ſofren and make pliable every way the (tiffeft and hardeſt natures thar be, by the 
meaves of wine, like as the bars of iron inthe' fire, and to reduce them to humanity, Tobe es, 
the temperature chrovghout of mirth and gravity together, is {uch, as it ſeemeth that this comedy 
was deviſed fir{t for nothing elſe, but both to pleaſure & profit, thoſe who had taken their wine li- 
bera'ly & were now well diſpoſed to mirth:moreover,even the amatorious obje&s therein preſent- 
ed,are nor without a fingular ne and benefit;fortheſe who being already ſerin an heat with wine, 
are within a while after to go to bed & ſleep with their wedded wives: neither ſhall you find among 
all his comedies, as many as he hath written,any filthy love of a young fair boy ; and as forthe de- 
flowring of young maidens 8 virgins about which there is ſuch adoe in his comedies.they ordinarily 
do end 1n marriages & all parties be pleaſed, As rouching the love of harlors & profeſſed courteſans, 
if they be proud, diidainfu.l and preſumptuons queans, certainly our wanton affection that way, 
is well cooled and davnred, by certain chafliſments or repentances of young men, who are repre- 
ſented in theſe comedies, 'to come again unto themlelves, and acknowledge their follies ; buras 
for thoſe kinde harlots, which are of good natures, and for their parts do anſwer again intrue love, 
either you ſhall have in the end their own fathers found, who may provide them husbands, or elſe 
there is ſome meaſure of time ſer Gur forto gage their love; which at the laſt, after a certain 
revolution and courſe run, turneth unto' civill and baſhfull behaviour, Iknow well, = oy 
theſe 
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theſe matters and obſervations, unto thoſe who are otherwiſe occupied and buſiedin affaires, 
be of nc importance; but at a table, where men are ler of very purpole ro be merry and to ſolace 
themſelves , 1 would wonder, if cheir dexterity, delight,and good grace, doth-nor bring with ic 
ſome amendment and ornament into the minds and conditions of thoſe who take heeduntothem, 
yea, and imprint a certain zeal and emulation, to frame and conforme themſelves unto thoſe that 
be honeſt and of the better ſorr, 

Attheſe words, Diogenianus pauſed a while, were it for that he had made an end of his ſpeech, 
ortotake his wind, and breath himlelfe a little ; and when the ſophiſter began to reply and came 
upon him again, laying; that in his opinion thereſhould have beet ſome places and verſes recited 
out of Ariſtophaves. Philip ſpeaking unto me by name:This man(quorh he)harh his defire ſatisfied, 
now that he hath ſo wall recomniended his friend Menander, in whom he takerh ſogreat delight, 
and in compariſon of whomyhe ſeemeth to have no care nor regard ar all of any other:bur therere» 
main yer,many other matrers,which weare wontto hear for our pleaſure, which hitherto have not 
been None] ; and yet very willing I amyto-hear ſome diſcourſe ofchem : as for theprery work of 
imagers who cut our and grave ſmall living creatures, if it pleaſe this firanger here a Diogents 
478:,we willput over the controverhe and the decihon thereof untill ro morrow morning,when we 
are more ſober, Then began I co aaboyond ſaid:There be yer, other kind of ſports and plaies.nam- 
ed Mimi,of which, lome chey call Hypotheſergas it were,moralities & repreſentations of hitories; 
others, Pegma, that is to wit, ridiculous fooleries ; bur neither ofthem borh; do I rake meet fot 
a banquet; the tormer , both becauſe they require ſo longtime inthe afting, and alſo, for that chey 
require ſo colily turniture and preparation 3 the other, are roo full of bead y,offilthy and beafi 
{pceches, not well beſeeming the mouthes of pages and lackies, that carry their maſters ſlippers and 
pancofles after them, eſpecially, it rheir maſters be honeſt and wiſe men : and yer many there are, 
who at their fea(ts, where their wives (it by cheir des, and where their young children be preſent, 
caule (uch tooliſh acts and fpeeches to be repreſenced, as trouble the ſpirics and diſorder the paſſi- 
ons of the mind more, than any drunkenneſs whatſoever, Bur as for the play of the harp, which 
is of ſo great antiquity, andever fince betore Homers time, hath been a familiar friend and compa- 
nion with teaſts, and —_ entertained there, it were not meet nor honeſt for to diffolve that 
ancient friendſhip, and ſo long continuance ; but we would requeſt thoſe minlixels hat play and 
fingto the harp, to take out of their ſongs thoſe doletull plants,dumps, and ſorrowfull lamencations, 
which be ſo ordinary inchem, and to chaune pleaſant ditries freſh galliards, meet for thoſe 
who are metto be merry and jocund. Moreover,as touching the flute and hautboies, chey will not 
be kept our, do what a man will, from the table ; for if we do bur offer our labations, by powring 
' our wine in the honour of the gods, we muſt needs have our pipes, or elſe all were marred, yea, 
and chaplers of lowers upon our heads; and it ſeemerh that the gods themſelves doſing thereto 
and accord : moreover, the ſound of the fluredorh dulce the ſpirits, and encreth into the ears with 
ſo milde and pleaſant a rune, that it carrieth with it a tranquillity and pacification of all motions 
even unto the ſoul,in ſuch ſort, that if there did remain in che underitanding and mind, any griet, 
any care or anxiety, which the wine had not diſcufled and chaſed away, by the gracious and a= 
miable noiſe thereof, and the voice of the muſician finging thereto, it quiereth ir, and bringeth ir 
aſleep: provided alwayes. thatthis inſtrument keep a mean and mediocrity, ſo that ir movenot 
the ſoule-roo much, and make it paſſionate, with to many tunes and nores that ic hath, at what 
time as the ſaid ſoul is ſo drenched and wrought ſoft with wine, that it is ready to be affeted 
therewith : for like as ſheep and other cartell, underſtand not any articulate language of a man, 
carrying a ſenſe and underſtanding therewith ; howbeit, with certain whiltles or chirts, done by 
lips or hands, or with the ſound of ſomepipe or ſhell,the ſhepheards and other heard-men can 
tell how to raiſe them, ormake them lie down & couchzeven ſo, the bruriſh-part of the ſoul,which 
hath no underſtanding, nor is capable of reaſon, may be appeaſed, ranged and diſpoſed as ir _ 
to be, by ſongs and ſounds, by meaſures, tunes and noxes, as if it were charmed and enchanted by 
them : bur to ſpeak what I think, this is my conceir, that neither ſound of flute, nor lute and ha 
by it ſelfe, without mans voice and ſongro ir, can make merry the company mer together at a feat? 
ſomuch as a good ſpeech, well and properly fitted ; forſo we muſt Feats is our ſelves ip good 
earneſt, to take our principallpleaſure and delight in ſpeech, and to ſpend the beſt part of thattime 
In diſcourſe and communication: as for ſong and harmony, we areco make ( as it were ) a ſauce 
to our {peech, not rolick them up and ſwallow them down alone by themſelves: forlike as no 
man wi! reje& and refuſe the pleaſure that commetrh by wine, and viands taken for che neceſſity 
of our nouriture, and bringing therewith commodity of our health ; but that which entreth by 
ſweer ſents and perfumes is not neceſſary, bur ſuperfluous and delicate, Socrates ſent away ( as it 
were)wirh a box of the ear; even ſo we ought not to hear the ſound of a flute or pſalrerie, which 
ſriketh and bearerh upon our ears only, bur if it follow or accompany our ſpeech,which doth feaſt 
and exhilarate the reaſonthar is in our ſoul, we may well admit and receive theſame, And verily, 
tor mine own part. Ithink. that the reaſon why in old time polls puniſhed that preſumpruous 
Marſ1as.,was this, that when he had cloſed up his mouth with his pipe and mn77le rogerher.he pre- 
ſumed to contend and ftrive ( havingnothing bur the bare ſound of chenaked flute) againſt him, 
Who together with the ſound of the harp, had theſong alſo and mnhck of the voice: letus therefore 
this onething eſpecially, beware and take heed, that in the company ofthoſe men, who by __—_ 
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| |ezrned diſcourſes arc able to delight and pleaſure one another, we bringnot in a 
in at their ears, which may be an impeachment or hinderance rather to their 
chan a delectation irfclie : for not only they be fooliſh and ill adviſed, as Exripides ſaith : 
Who having of their own at home | 
enough themſelves to ſave, 
will [ecks elſe where, and from abroad, 
their cared _ Ip — __ 

-,. thoſe who being provided ſufficiently of means 1nthemſelves, to make their recreations of 
ry on their 99.4 labour nevertheleſs all that everthey can, to have their delights from 
others. For the magvificence of that great king of Perſia, wherewith he meant to entertain Amal- 
des the Lacedzmonian, ſeemed (I afſure you) very grofſe, abſurd and impertinent, namely,when 
hedipped and wet a chapler ot roles, ſaftron, and other odoriferons flowers,intermingled togerher,in 
2 precious Ole and ſo ſent it unto him, doing injury by that means to the flowers, and utterly: 

hing and marring that native beauty and fragrant ſweetneſs of their own 3; ſemblably, no leſs 
abſurdity it were, when a feaſt bath mirth and muhck enough in it ſelfe, ro go abour for to enchant 
andencharme it with other miniftrelfie from abroad, and fo for a ſtrange and bortowed delight, to 
bereave the gueſts of their own and proper, and as one would ſay, changethe principal! tor the 
acceſſory, 1 conclude therefore, that the fitteſt ſeaſon tor ſuch amuſement and occupying of the ears 
ow turbulent, and to fall into ſome contentious debate and 
braul, by heat of opinionative arguing, for to allay and quench all, that it break nor our, to oppro- 
brious tearms ; or to expreſs a diſpuration, which 1s like to paſsthe bounds of reaſoning, and to 
grow unto anunpleaſant and ſophilticall altercation ; yea, and to ſtay all licigiovs wrangling and 
Sehement inveRives, beſeeming rather pleas at bar, or the orations in the publick hall of a ciry,nn- 
cill ach time as the banquer be reduced into the formercalme and tranquillity, 


THE NINTH QUESTION, 
That to conſult at the table, while men are drinking wine, was an ancient cuſtome among the Greeks 


asrwell as Perſians. 
Pore upon atime invited us to a ſupper ; and when we were (et, there aroſe ſome ſpeech as 
rouching certain matters,upon which the Athenians werethe morrow after to fit in councill, 
and to debate in 2 generall aſſembly of the city : nowzas one of out company caſt our this wordjand 
ſaid : This is the Perſian faſhion, my maſters,thusto comſnlr and hold a councill at the board, And 
why Perfianrather than Grecian( quoth Glaxcias ? ) for a Grecian 1 am ſure he was;that ſaid: 
Tees Sm mHNG, Bulk x5 paitT15 hptiyoy, 
That 1s to iay, 
Eron: billy full. beſt counſell doth ariſe, 
A »d ſareſt p/ots men in that caſe deviſe, 
And Greeks they were, who under the conduct of 4gamemnon held Troy beſieged; who as they 
were eating and drinking rogether, 
| The goodold Neſtor firſt began 
Wiſely mpon the point to ſcan, 
who alio was himſelfe the author of this meeting, and adviſed the king to invite hisnobles, and 
the principall captaines of the army rodinner, forto fic in coyncillin thelerearms: 
Make now a feaſt, I you adviſe my lord, 
And bid your ancient peeres ; who when at board 
They be all ſet ; marke who gives connſell beſt, 
Obey his reed, and ſee therein you reſt. 
Andtherefore the moſt nations of Greece which were ruled under the beſt lawes,and moſt con- 
ftamlyretained their ancient ordinances and cuſtomes, laid the firſt foundation oftheir govern- 
ment and councill of State npon wine: for thoſe guilds and ſocieties in Candy , which they called 
Andreia, as alſo the Phiditiain Sparta, were inftitured and held for privy councills and aſſemblies 
of ſenators 3 like unto thar, if I be notdeceived, which even in this city here of Athens goeth 
under the name of Prytaneion, and 7 h:ſmothefion, and not far different from theſe, is that night- 
aſſembly of the principall perſonages, and moſt polirick States-men, whereof Plato ſpeaketh 1 
his books, unto which he referreth the cauſes and affaires of moſt importance, which require 
greatelt conſultation: thoſe councellers of State alſo in Homer: 
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Who off er wire to Mercury, 

2 the Laſt of others all, 
Au wy What time, as now,bed-time it is, 
== — td ard then to ſleepdoth call, 
prudent; do not they I pray join wine and words together ? when they are about therefore to depart, and 
couceller, retire chemlelves into their bed-chambers, the firlt thing that they do,is ro make their prayers,an 

cuggory  powre ont their libations of wine, unto the wileſt God of all others. as if he were preſent with 
-—_ _ _ and their ſuperintendent to overſee them : bur they who were indeed the moſt ancient of 
or cog. 2 OfNers, called even Bacchw himſelfe* Eubnlus, as ifthey had no needar all of Mercmy, 3 
derare, I fegardalloof him, they axcribured unto night the name of * Eaphrone, 
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THE TENTH QUESTION. 


Whether they did well who ſat in conſultation at the table ? 


Hen Glaxcias had ſpoken theſe words, we all thought that theſe turbulent and litigions 
V Views: had been well appealed and laid aſleep ; burco the end that they might ſo much 
the cacher die and be buried in oblivion - N:coſtr-rus provided another queition and laid: Atthe 
firt (quoth he) I made no great matter of this cutiome, nor regarded it much, taking it to be a meer 
Perfantaſhion; bur now ſeeing it is diſcovered to be an order aiſo among the Grecks, requiute 
and neceſlary it is to render ſome reaſon thereot, for to defend it againlt an es ident abſu; diry,which 
atthe firlt fight preſenceth it lelte ; tor that the diſcourſe of reaſon 1n manner of the eye, 1s tiardly to 
be governed by us, and untowatd for to be brought to perform her work in a g:eat quantity of 
moiltnre, and the ſame as yet flicring and waving : and bende>, all odious griets , which on every 
fide appear and come forth ro wine, like as Snakes, Lizards, and ſuch like Serpents, are brought to 
light and ſhew themſelves to the ſun, cauſe the mind co be wavering, inconttant, and irre.oiute: as 
therefore a bed or pallet is berrer then a chair, tor them that are dupoled ro drink and make merry, 
for thar it containeth the body at full, and exempreth it from all manner « f motionzeren 10 the bett 
way is,o keep the ſoul quier and in repoſe aitogerher ; andit chat may not be, to. do by it as men 
do by children that can reft znd (and on no ground, bur be evermore itirring; namely, to give un- 
to it notaſword or a javelin,bur a rattle ora ball, like as Ba: ch purreth into.the bands of drunken 
folk the ferula (talk (a molt light weapon and inſtrument either to offend or defend withal) to the 
end that as they be readielt to (irike, ſo they might be leatt able tor ro hurt: for the faults that bee 
commicted in drunkenneſle ought to paſlelightly in mirth, and go away with laughter, and notto 
be lamencable cragical. and brivging with them great calamities, - Moreover, that which 1s the 
chiefe and principal thing in conſultation ot great affairs, to wit, that he who for want of witand 
knowledge inthe world, ſhouid follow the opinion of thoſe who are of great con-eit, deepe 
judgement, and long experience, this means Wine bereaved us of ; inſomuch as it ſeemeth here» 
upon to have taken the name 33s inGreek 3 becauſe as Plare ſaith, it cauleth them rhar drink. ir 
freely, * #525 that is to ſzy, to have a good conceit and weening of themſelves, as if they were ve- 
ry witty and wiſe: forhowever they take themſelves to be eloquent, fair, orrich, as ordinarily 
they do all ofthem 3 yer they eſteem better of their own wit and wiſedom, then of any thing elſe: 
and this is the reaſon that Wine is talkative and fall of words ; ir fillech us with laviſh ſpeech, and 
the ſame unſeaſonable ; yea, itmakerh us to have a marvellous good opinion of our ſelves in each 
reſpe&, as if we were worthy to command and preſcribe unto others, more meet to be heard then 
ro heare, and firter to lead and go before, then to follow and come after ; But (quoth Glaycins 
then) an eahe matter it is for any man rocolle&t and alledge much tending unto this point, cons 
fidering how evident and plaine the thing is : therefore it were good to hear a diſcourſe ro the con- 
trary, if haply any perſon, young or old, will and up in defence of Wine. Then our brocher, 
full conningly and ſliely, like acrafty Sophiſter : Why (quoth he) think you thar any man is able 
ſo preſently and upon a ſudden to deviſe and ſpeak unto this queſtion in hand, all that may be ſaid 
probably thereto? And why (quoth Niceſtratus) ſhould nor 1 ſo think, conſidering ſomany lear- 
ned menin place, and thoſe who love Wine well enough? at which word the other ſmiled and 
faid: Are you indeed ſufficient, even in your own conceit, to diſcourſe upon this point before 
us, and yer indiſpoſed, and alcogether unable to conſider upon State matters, and aftaires of Go- 
vernment, becauſe you have taken your Wine well ? and is not thisall one, as to-think that hee 
who hath drunk treely, ſeerh well enough with his eyes, and howſoever he heareth not perſe&ly 
with his eares thoſe whom he ſpeaketh and ralkerh with , yerfor all chat he hath che perſe& hea- 
rvg of tho'e who either ing or play upon the flute? for as it 1s likely, and Randeth rogrear reaſon, 
that gocd and profitable things ſhould affect and draw the outward ſenſes more unto them, than 
thoſe which are gaudy onely and fine; even ſono doubr, ſuch matters makerhe mind alſo more 
inentive: and ifaman for that he hath plied his drinking overmuch, cannor haply apprehend well 
the difficult ſubrilcies of ſome high points in Philoſophy, Inothing marvel therear ; bur if theque- 
ſt1on be of matters and affairs of State, oreat likelihood there is, that if he becalled away therero, 
heſhould gather his wits more cloſe together. and be more vigorous 3 like as Philip King of Ma- 
ced-nic,who havingplayed the fool,and made himlelfe ridiculous at Che-oxea, afterthe barrel there, 
oth in word and deed, upon his liberal drinking, preſently as foon as he fell ro treaty of Peace 
and Articles of agreement, he compoſed his countenanceto gravity, knit his brows, and caſt be- 
hind him ali vain too{eries, wanton geſtures and un'eemly behaviour, and ſc gaveunto the Atheni- 
205 a ſober. diſcreet ard well adviſed anſwer. And verily one thing it is todrink well, and another 
thing to beftark dinnk:ſuch as be ſo far oone and overſeen with diink.chart they know nor what the 
door ſay. oughe 2s wee think, ro take their beds and ſleep 3. as for choſe who have raken their 
Wine indeed too much and be {carce ſober (howbeir, otherwi'e men of wit and underſtanding) 
Weſhall neverneed to feare that they will taile in judgement, yea, and forget their experience, 
conſidering chat we dayly ſee th»ſ2 Dancers, Singers, and Min®rels perform their parts no worſe 
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whereof they have gotten the habit, is exermore ſo preſent and ready with them, that it maketh 
their bodies ative and nimble; able ro pertorm thole patts and functions directly, yea, andro an- 
(wer the motions of the mind accordinvly with confidence. Many there be alſo, in whoſe heads 
and hearts wine ſo worketh, that it putteth intochem an aſſured boldnefle and relolution, which 
helperh chem much ro the pertormance of any great ations, and the ſame is nothing inſolent'and 
ontracions, but mild and gracious. And thus we read of eXſchj{xs the Poer, that he endited and 
wrote his Tragedies when he was thorow:y let in an heat with wine ; in ſuch fort) as that they all 
were conceived by the influence of Bacchus, and not as Gorgras ſaith, that one ot them, and name- 
ly, the greateit (entiruied, The ieven Princes betore T hebes ) was begotten (asit were) by Mars, 
For wine beivg of po wer tc en. hate the body and mind both, according as Platolaith, cauleth the 
body to be peripirable, quick and active, opening all the Pores and paſlages thereot,giving Way un» 
to the fantaſies and imaginations ealilyto run torth,drawing ovt rogether with them,the aflurance 
of reaſon and boidneſle of ipeech 3 tor you ſhall have men, whoſe invention naturally is 200d e- 
nough, in whom (when they be loberand tafting) the ſame is £0 d, timorous, and in manner fro- 
zen ; let them once be well plyed with wine, cup atter cup. you ſhall ſec them evaporate and ſmoak 
out. like as trankincenſe doth by the heat of fire. Furthermore, the nature ot wine, chaſeth away 
all fear, which isas contrary unto thoſe who ht in conlultation, as any thing in the world; ir quen- 
cheth alſo, many orher bale and vile paſſions, ſuch as malice and rancour ; it openerh the double 
lates and tolds otthe mind. diiplaying and diſcovering the whole diipohtion and nature of a man, 
by his very words : yea. it hatha vertueto give frank and liberal ſpeech ; and conſequently, audaci- 
ry to utter the truth ; without whi.h, neicher experience nor quickneſle ot wit availeth ought : 
for many there be who putting in practiſe, and making uſe of that which cometh quickly intocheir 
heads, ſpeed better. and have greater ſucceſſe, then thoſe who warily, cautelouſly, and with much 
ſabrilty, ſeem ro conceale and keep 1n that which preenteth it (eltevnto them, and be very lare- 
ward indelivering their opinion: we are not therefore to fear wine in this regard, that ic {1rrerh 
up the paſſions ot the mind; tor 1t inciteth not the worlt. unlefle it be in the wi. kedeft men, whoſe 
counſel is atno time ſober: but as Theophraſts was wont to call Barbars-ſhops, dry banquers 
without wine ; even \o. there is a kind & winelefle drunkenoeſſe, and the ſame, ſowre and unplea- 
fant, dwelling continually withinthe minds of menthat be vicious and withour good bringing up; 
troubled and vexed always with ſome anger. with ornds, malice, envy, emulation. CONTENTION, of 
illiberal baſeneſſe 3 of whi. þ ices. wine abating the edge of a great part, rather then ſharpning them, 
makerh men not ſorriſh fools, and blockiſh dolrs,but ready and apr,and yet circumipe, cautelous, 
and wary; not ſupine and negligent in matters con.erning their profits ; bur yer induſirious, and 
making choiſe of that which 1s good and honeft : but ſuch as tearm wily-crafti: efſe, by che nameof 
fine wit. and take erroneous opinion and mechanical nigardiie, for witedom may even as well, and 
with good reajon (ay, that as many as when they be drinking at the rable, ſpeaktheir minds round- 
ly, and utter with iberty whar they think, be ſenlelefle fools: bur contrariwile, our ancients called 
Bacchus, tees and xvorer which is as much ro ſay, as Deliverer and Freer; being of opinion, 
that there was to be a{.i1bud unto him, a great part of divination, not for that he was furious, ra- 
gingand mad, as Emrip:d-c aid, but becaule he delivered the minde, and treeth it from all ſervile 
fear, difhdence and cowrdiſe, giving us freedom and liberty co ſpeak rhe truth, and ule frankneſſe 
of ipecch one to another, 
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The Eighth Book 
Of Sympoſraques, or T able-Diſcourſes, 


The Summary. 
I. F thoſe days, upon which were born certain notable and famous perſons; and withal, as touching 


thar proger1yywhich ts ſ.::d to deſcend from the gods. 
2, lt: what ſ-nſs Plato ſard, that God a'ways exerciſcth Geometry, 
3. What is the rerſ»athat ſounds be more audible in the #ight, then in the day, 
4. What is the cauſe. that of the ſuicred games, ſome have this garband,and others that, but all, the Date 
trre branch: as lo, why the great Dates be call 4Nicolai, 
5. Wherefore they th. ſail upon the river Nilus, draw up water for their uſe. before it be day, 
6. Of thoſe that come late to ſupper : and therew;th, whereupon came theſe names of refettions, axegTIouy 
acoy, an S Etro, 
7. Of ceriain Pthagorean precepts, by which forbidden we are to entertain ſwallows within our houſes: 
and when we ave newly riſen ont of our beds, biddento raffle the cloaths, 
8, Wt mioht he the matrve that induced the Pythegoreans amons all other I wing creatures, to abſtain 
90/t from filh, j- 
9, Whether it he poſſible, that by our meats there ſhould be engendered new diſcaſess 
to What « the cauſe that we take leaſt heed of our dreams in Autumn, : The 
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The Eighth Book 
Of Sympoſzaques,or T able-Diſcourſes, 


The Proitmes | WY 
| Hey that chaſe Philoſophy our of tealisand banquets (O Soſſins Senrcio) do not the ſame , 
It \ buc worſefar, then thote who take away chelight from chence 3 tor that when the lamp is 
gone, {uchi perſons as be madetemperate and well diſpoſed, will be nothing the worſe ther- 
tore, making as they-do,/more account of a reverent regard,then of the mutual 6ght one of 
-another - whereas, iftudentdle, 19norance and lendnefle be joined with wine, the very golden lamp 
of Minerta, if it werethere, could not poſhbly make the fealt or banquer lovely, gracious, modeſt, 
and well ordered: for that men ſhould teed and fillthemſelves cogerher in hlence, without a word 
ſaying, were the taſhion that lavoured very much of fiill ſwine at their draff, and perhaps a thing 
Impoſſible : but wholoever relerveth ipeech 1n a teaft, and withal, admitterh notthe wile and pro» 
Fitable uſe thereof,is more worthy to be laughedar.then he who thinkerh verily, thax oveſts ſhould 
beever earing and drinking at a ſupper, bur filleth not unto them, wine unde;ayed, unſeafoned, 
4nd which is meer of it {elte : or ſetting before them viands unſeaſoned, withourſalt or ſauce, and 
the ſame not cleanly dreſled: tor that there 15 no meat or drink (o upſavory, unpleaſant and hurtful, 
for want of g60d and orderly handling, as words carried unſeemly, and withour diſcretion, at a 
bariquet : which is the reaton, that Philoſophers when they reprove' drunkenneſle, call ita doting 
by wine: and ſurely this dotage 1s no other thing, bur ravirg, or vaine, fooliſh and undiſcreer u- 
fing of words - now when diiordinate babling and fooliſh talk, meereth once with wine in a ban- 
-qver, it cannot chuſe bur the iflue thereof wilt be reproachful contumely. intolency, brainfick folly 
and villany, which ot ail others, is a molt unpleatanc end, and fartheſt from all Mules and Graces : 
and therefore it is no tooliſh ceremony and abturd faſhion, which the women in our country ob- 
ſerve at their tealts called Agronia, where they make ſemblance tor a white, as if they ſought for 
Bacchus, being fled our of the way, but afterwards give over ſecking, and ſay that he is gone away 
and run tothe Muſes, and there luckerh, and lieth hiddenamong them: and anon, when (upper 15 
ended. they uſe to pur torth dark riddles, and propoſe queſtions ove to another, hard tobe ſolved ; 
the mylery whereof, reacheth us rhus much, that both we, ought ar the table, to utc ſach ſpeech as 
doth contain ſome good learned ſpeculation anderudition: andalio, that when thoſe diſcourſes 
are joined with wine and drunkennefle,then they bethe Muſes who hide and cover all futious ouc= 
rage and enormity, which aiſo is willing tobe detained and kept by them, 


THE FIRST QUESTION. 


As touching thoſe d.ys which are ennobled by the nativity of ſome remo:uned perſons: and withal of that 
progeny or race which 1: ſaid ro be derived from the gods, 


His book then, which is the eighth in order of our Sympoſiaques or Diſcourſes at the Table.ſhal 

contain inthe firſt place, that which nor long tince we chanced to hear and fpeak, that day 
whereon we celebrate the feaſt of P/a'oes nativity: for having ſolemnized the birth day of Socrates 
upon the (ixth of February : the morrow ater, which was the ſeventh ot tharmonth, we did the 
like by Plato : which gave us occaſion, and minifired matter firſt roenter into a diſcourle Firing the 
occurrence of theſe two nativities :10 which Diogenianxs the Pergami-n, began firlt in this manner: 
lon the Poer (quoth he) ſaid not amiſle of fortune, that being as ſhe was, different from witedome 
in many things, yet ſhe brought forth effeRs not a tew likeunto her: ard as tor this, it ieemeth 
that (he hath cauted it to fall our very well and fitly, and not without ſome $kill, (raſh thovgh ſhe 
be otherwiſe) not only for that thele two birth days jump ſo neer one untothe other, bur alio be- 
cauſe, that of themalier who was of the twain more ancient, commeth alſo in order before the 
other, Whereuponirt came intomy head allo to alledge many examples cf occurrens happen- 
Ing likewiſe at one and the ſametime: and namely, as rouching the birth and death of Exripides, 
who was bornthat very day whereon the Greeks fought rhe naval battel of Solamrs at fea withthe 
Kivg of Per/34. and whoſe fortune it was todie the ſame day that Denys the elder Tyrant of Sicily 
was born: as it fortune of purpoſe (as Times faith) had taken our of the world a Poet, who re- 
preiented Tragical calamiries, the very ſame day that ſhe broughr into the world the Actor thereof, 
Mention allo was made of rhe death of King Alexander the Great, which fell our juſt uponthe ſame 
day that Diogenes the Cynick Philoſopher departed this life: and by one genera} voice accorded it 
was, that King Arralns left his life, the very day that he celebrated the memorial of his nativity : and 
lomethere were who (aid, that Pompey the Great died in Egypt the fame day otthe yearthat he was 
born : though orhers affirmed that it was one day ſooner: ſemblably, therecame into our remem- 
vrance attheſame time Pindarys, who being born during the ſolemniry of the Pythick games, 
compoſed afterwards many hymns in the honour of that god, for whom thoſe games were ſolem- 
nzed:then Floyys ſaid,that Carneades was not unworthy to be remembreduponthe day of Plato's na- 
Uvity, conkderinghe was one of the moſt famous pillars that ſupported the School of Academy:and 
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both of them were born at the feſtival times of Apollo; the one in Athens, what time as the feaſt 
Thargelia was holden 3 and the other, that very day when as the Cyremians folemnized ic, which 
they call Carn:4 3 and both of them ſell our juſt upon the ſeventh day of February ; on which day 
you my maſters, who are the Prophers and Prielts of Apollo, do ſay that himſelie was bory, and 
thereſoreycucall him Hebdomagenes : neither do I think, thatthey who attribute unto this God, 
the fatherhood of Plato do him any diſhonour,ip that be bath begotten and provided fer us a Phy- 
{rian, w ho by the means of the doctrine of Sorrates, even another Chiron, cureth and healeth the 
oreater infirmities and more grievous maladies of the ſoul, Moreover, it was nor forgotten, how it 
was held for certain, that Apollo appeared in a viſion by night, upto Ar:ffon the Father of P/ato, 
and a voice beſides was heard, forbidding him exprefly not to lie with his Wife,nor to touch her for 
the ſpace of ten months, Hereupon T; yndares the Lacedzmonjan ſeconded theſe words, and laid, 
that by good right We were to ling and ſay thus of Plato: 
He ſeemed not the ſon of mort al wight ; 
Some gedf or (ire, he may avouch by right, 
Howbeir, for my part I am afraid,that to beget repugneth no lefle with the immortality of the De- 
ity, then to be begotten: for ſurely, even the a of generation, implyerh alſo a mutation and paſſ- 
on: and King Alexander the Great Fgnified no lefle one time, when he ſaid, that he knew himlſelfe 
principally to be mortal and ſubject to corruption, by having company with a woman, and by his 
leep: for that ſleep is occaſioned by a relaxation proceeding from teeblenels, and as for all generati- 
on, performed it is by the paſſage of ſome portion of ones lelfe into another : and ſo much therefore 
is loſt and gone from the principal: and yer on the other fide, I rake heart again, and am confirmed, 
when I hear Plato himſelte tocall the eternal God, who never was born nor begotren, Father and 
Creator of the World, and other things generable ; not that God doth engender aſter the manner 
of men, by the means of natural ſeed ; bur by another power doth ingenerate and infuſe into mat- 
rer, a vertue generative, and a principle, which alrereth, moveth and cranſmuteth the ſame: L 
For even by winds that female birds inſpire, 
Conceiv'd they be, when they to breed deſire, 

Neither do Ithink it any abſurdity, that a god companying with a woman, not as man, bur after 
another ſort of touching and contraRation, and by other means, alrererh and repleniſherh her, be- 
ing a mortal creature, with divine and heavenly feed: And this is (quoth he) no invention of mine: 
for the Egyptians hold thar their Apis is 1n that manner engendred by the light of the Moon, firi- 
king upon his dam, whereby ſhe is conceived ; and generally they admit thus much, char a god of 
rhe male ſex, may deale with a mortal woman: bur contrariwiſe, they think not that a mortal man 
is able togire unto any goddefle the beginning of conception or birth 3 for they are of opinion,gthat 
the ſubſtance of theſe goddeſles, confifteth in a certain air, and ſpirits, yea,and in certain heatsand 


humours. 


THE SECOND QUESTION, 
How Plato # to be underſtood, when he ſaith : That God continually is exerciſedin Geometry, 


Frer theſe words, there enſued ſome hilence for a while : and then Diogenianus beginning again 
to ſpeak : Hoy think you Mafters (quoth he) are you contented i well pleaſed, conſfider- 

ing that we have had ſome ſpeech already of the gods, and that on the day wherein we ſolemnize 
the nativity of P/ars, that we make him parraker alſo of our conference, and take occaſion thereby, 
to conſider upon what intention and in what ſenſe he hath ſaid, char God continually praCtiſerh 
Geometry, at leaſtwiſe if we may preſuppoſe and ſet down, that he it was who was the author of 
| this ſentence: Then ſaid I; Written ir is not in any place of all his books; howbeir, held ro be aſay- 
ing of his, and it ſavoureth much of his ſtile and manner ofphraſe, Whereapon Ty:dares immedi- 

ately taking the words our of his mouth ; Think you (quoth he) O Diogenianus, that this ſentence 

covertly and in myſtical tearms, fignifieth any dark ſubrilty, and not the very ſame, which Plato 

himſelfe hath both ſaid and written in praifing and magnifying Geometry,as beiug the thing which 

pluckerh thole away who are faſtened unto ſenhble obje&s, and averteth them to the conſideration 
of ſuch natures, as bo intelligible and erernal ; the contemplation whereof is the very end of Phi- 

loſophy, even as the view and bzholding of ſecret ſacred things, is the end of Religious Mykeries: 
for the nail of pleaſure and pain, which faſtenerh the ſoul unto the body, among other milchietes 
that ir doth unto man, worketh him this diſpleaſure as it ſhou'd ſeem above all, that ic cauſeth {en- 
fible things to be more evident unto him, then intelleRual, and forceth his underſtanding to judge 
by paſſion more then by reaſon: for being accnſtomed by the ſenſe and feeling of extream pain, or 
exceeding pleaſure of the body, to be intentive unto that wandering, uncertaine, and mutable na- 
cure of the body, as ſeeming a thing ſubſiſtent, blinded hee is, and loſerh alrogether che know- 
ledge of that which is efſenrial indeed, and hath a true being, foregoing rhar light and inſtrument 
of the ſoule, which is berter then ten thouſand bodily eyes, and by which organ alone, be might 
ſee rhe Deity and Divine Nature: for ſoit is, that in all other Sciences which we name Marthema- 


rical, as in ſo many mirrors, not twining and warping, but plain, ſmooth, and even, there _ 
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the very trats prints, and images of the truth of things intelligible : Bur Geometry eſpecially 
which Philo calleth the morher City, and miltrefle commanding all the reſt, doth «diver: and gent- 
ly withdraw by lirrle and lirt]e,the mind purified and cleanſed from the cogitation of ſeniual rhirgs: 
and chis is the realon that P/aro himſelte reproved Eudoxus, Architas, and Menechmys , who went 
about to reduce the duplication of the cube or lolid ſquare by mechanical infiruments, and artificial 
engins, as it it had nor been poſſible (it a man would ter unto it) by demonliration of reaſon to find 
our and comprehend, two middle lines proportional ; for he objected unto them : Thar this was 
as much as to defiroy and overthrow the beſt thing 10 Geometry, when by this meanes they would 
have her curne back again unto ſenhible things, and keep her from mounting up aloſr, and embra- 
cing thoſe eternal and incorporal images: upon which God being continually inceative,is therefore 
always God, : 

ihe Tyndares, Florus a familiar friend of his, and one who made ſemblant always by way of 
ſport and gave it out in word, that he was amorous of him : Well done ot you (quorh he) inthar 
you wonld not have this ſpeech ro be your own,bur a common ſaying of every man,and you would 
jeem £0 argue and prove, that Plato ſheweth how Geometry is not neceſſary torthe gods, but for 

men: for God hath no need of Mathematical Science, as an engine or inltrument to turn him 
from things ingendered, and to bring about and dire& bis incelligence and underſtandi 
unto thoſe that be of an eternal eflence : For why ? In him, with bim, and about him they be all: 
butrake heed rather, and ſee whether P1a's hath not covertly under theſe dark words lilped and 
ſignified ſomewhat that 1s pertinent and properunto you, which you have not marked nor obſer- 
red, ip that he joineth Lycxrgus with Socrates,no lefle then Pythagoras, as Dicearchus was of opi- 
nion 3 for Lycurgus as you know very well, chaſed ont of Lacedemon, arithmetical proportion as a 
popular ching, turbulenc and apt to make commorions ; bur he brought inthe Geomerrical, as be- 
fitting che c1vil and modeſt government of ſome few wiſe Sages, and a laytul royalty and regal do- 
minion : for the former giverh equally unto allaccording to number ; bur the other unro eve 
one, by reaſon, and with regard otdeſert and worthinefle ; this proportion (I ſay ) maketh no con- 
fuſion of all together, bur in ir chere is an apparent diſcretion and diſtinction between che oo0d and 
the bad, dealing always unto every one their own,not by the balance or lor, bur according ro the 
difference of vice and vertue : God therefore uterh» this proportion, and applieth it unto things : 
and the ſame it is(my good friend Tyndares) which is called Dice and Nemeſis 3 teaching us there- 
by, that, we ought to make of Jugs quency: and nor of equality, juſtice zfor the equality which 
the.common ſort ſeekerh 2fter. and 1s indeed the greateſt injultice that, may be, God raketh our of 
the world,and as much as poſhbly may be, obſerverh that which is fic and meer for every one accor- 
dipg to deſert and worchinelle, going herein Geomerrically to work, by reaſon and law defining 
and difirivuring accordingly, | 
When we had prailed this expoſition and interpretation-of his, Tyndares ſaid : That he envied 
ſuch commendation,exhorting .- »tobwlis (et againit Florxs, to conture him,and corre that which 
he had deli-ered. That he refuſed to do; howbeir, he oppoſed and brought torth a certain opini- 
on and conceit of his own : Ihus it is (quoth he) Geometry is nota ſpeculative skill of mens man- 
ners and behaviour, nor yet occupied about any ,ſubject matter 4 es bur rhe Symprome 
accidents, and paſſions of thoſe extremities or terms which accompliſh bodies : neither hath 
by anyother meaps framed and made the worid,. byt only by.derermining or making finicethar 
matter which was infinite iv it{eite, not in regard of quantity ,greaneſle, and multitude ; bur for 
that being as it was, incon{tant, wandering, diiorderily, and rr our, ancients were wont to 
call it infinite, that isto ſay, underermined and upfiniſhed: ' for the form and figure is the term or 
endofevery thing that is formed and-ſhapen: the'want whereof made it of it ele ro be ſhapeleſſe 
and disfigured : bur after thac numbers and proporuon come to be. .unprinted upon the rude and 
formlefle matter. then being tyed and bound (as it were) firſt with lines, and after lines, which fu- 
perficies and profundicies, it brought forth the ficlt kindes and differences of bodies, as the founda- 
tion and groynd-workfor the generation of air, earth; water and fire: for impoſſible it had been, 
and abſurd, that of matter ſo wandering, ſoerrant,and diſorderly, there ſhou'd ariſe equalities , 
ſides, and fimilicudes of Angles, in thole ſolid iquare bodies, which were called O#zedra and Eica- 
{«:gra,that isro ay, with eight and bas :. likewi:e inpyramidals and cubes, unlefle there. 
had been ſome workman to limit, oxdain,and diſpoſe every thing Geometrically ; thus a.limit ar. 
term being givenuntothat which wasaokinite ; allthings this univerſal world, compoſed, ordered, 
and contempered accordingly in excellent manner, . were firt and made, and are made vow every 
dy;norwithitanding the ſaid matter friveth and labourerh daily to retnrn unto herinfiniteeſtate,ag 
very oth and refuſing to be thus geometrized, that is to ſay, reduced to ſome finite and dererminate 
limits.3 whereas realon on the contrary fide, reftraineth and comprehenderh her ; diſtributing her 
= divers Ideaes, from which all things, which are ingendered, take their generation and can= 
union, : 

He had no ſooner thus ſaid, bur he requeſted me to contribute ſomewhat alſo of mine own: unto 
this diſcovrſe and queſtion in hand: bur I for my part, commended highly their opinions, thus de- 
livered, as being naturally and directly deviſed by themſelyes and their own proper inventions, ſay- 
ing withal: That they carried with them ſufficient probability 3 Bur for that (quoth. 1 ) you ſhould 
not be difpleaſed and offended with your ſclves, nor altogerher have your eye abroadand look unto 
Giza. Gg8 3 Others, 
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others,liften and hear what meanivg and interpreration of the {aid ſentence,was moſt approyed un- 
©0 our maſters ahd teachers : for there is among the propohtions, or poſitions rather, and Theo- 
remes Geometrical, one above the reſt, ro wit, When two torms or figures are given and pur 
down, toſet a third thereto, equal co the one,and ſemblable to the other ; tor the inventionwhere- 
of, it is ſaid, that Pythagoras ſacrificed unto the gods: for this T heoreme without all doubr is more 
gallanr, witty, and learned, than that, by which he did demonſirate, and prove that the ſlope line 
Hypotinuſa, availeth as much as the two laterales, which make a right angle ina triangle: Well id 
of you (quoth Diogenia»us) but what ſerverh this tor the maxter now in queſtion? You ſhall yn- 
derſtand ſoon (quoth T)in caſe you will call ro memory that diviſion in 7rmexs, whereas the Philo- 
ſopher made a tripartite diſtribution of thoſe principles, whereby the world hadthe beginning ofge- 
neration ; of which, the one he called by a moſt jult name,G od - the ſecond Matter: and thethird 
Form or Idea: So the matter of all ſubje& things is molt diſordinare: the Idea of all mouldes and 
patterns moſt beautiful : bur God of all cauſes hmplythe beſt: Thus would not he admit, or leave 
any thing, asfar forth as poſſibly might otherwile be, infinite and undeterminate: bur adorn nature 
with proportion, meaſure, and number, making of all ſubjects onething, inquantity equal to the 
matter, and in quality ſemblable ro the form, Setting theretore before him this propoktion, having 
already twain,athird to it he made, which he doth make and preſerve for ever, equal to the marter, 
andſemblable ro the form, to wit, the world : which being always in regard of that inbred neceſſi- 
ty of a body, ſubje& to generation, alteration, and all kinds ofpaſſion, is aided and ſuccoured by the 
Creator and fatherthereof, who determineth the ſubſtance by reaſon ot juſt proportion, according 
to the image ofthe patron, whereby the pourpriſe and circuir of rhis univerlal world is more beau- 
riful, being thus vaſt and grear, then if ir had been leſſeand competent, 
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What is the reaſon that the night is more reſonant or roſounding then the day ? 


" A Swe fat at ſupper one evening in Athens with Ammonins, we heard a great tumulr and noiſe 
which rang all the houſe over, of people in theſireer withour, crying aloud ; Caprain,Caprain: 
now was Ammonins then the third time Prztor or Captain 6f the Ciry : He ſent forth nmationdy 
ſome of his menabour him, to ſee what the matter was: who preſently appeaſed the hurry, and 
diſmiſſed thoſe who had raiſed this outcry : vpon which occaſion we in the mean while entred into 
queſtion: Why thoſe who arewithin houſe heat them very well thatcry withour ; bur they ghar 
are abroad hear not ſo eaſily rhoſe within, crying as loud ? Ammonins incontinently made anſwer 
and ſaid, that this queſtion had already been tolved by Ariſtotle in this wiſe : For that the voice 
ofthoſe within being once gotten forth and lowb into a wide place of much air, vaniſheth away, 
and is diſſipated immediately : whereas the voice of them without, when it is entred in, doth not 
the like, bur is retained and kepreloſe, and ſo by conſequence more eahe to be heard: Bur there is 
anotherthing (quorh he) which Tequireth rather to have a reaſon rendered thereof, namely: Why 
in the night ſeaſon all voices do reſound oreater.then inthe day time, and beſides the oreatneſle, are 
more clear, diſtin, articulate, and audible ? For mine own part (quoth he) I am of this minde, 
that the divine providence hath.in great wiſedome ordained, that our hearing ſhould be more freſh 
and quick, when as eurſight ſerverh us in little orno Read at all 3 for ſecig thatthe air of the nighe 
which according to E mpedocles, : 
Wandereth aloue, and ſolitary, 

And doth Hinge eyes about her carry, 
is obſcure and datk, look how much defe@ itmakerh in our fight, ſo much ic ſupplieth and requi- 
reth in our eares : but for that ofthings alſo which neceſſarily are done by nature; the cauſes ovghr 
co be ſought our, and the proper and peculiar office of a Philoſopher and Naruraliſt,isro buſe him- 
ſelfe 1n ſeeking after the material caules,and inſtrumental principles ; which of all you willfirft come 
forth with ſome probable reaſon, as rouching this matter ? whereupon there being ſome pauſe and 
filence for a time, Boethas ſaid thns: When I was my ſelfe a young man, and a ſtudent, I made uſe 
otherwhiles of thoſe principles whictrare in Geometry, called Pohtions : and certain propoſitions 
Iſuppoſed as nndoubred traths, withour any need of demonſtration : but now will Iuſe ſome of 
theſe which heretofore have been proved by Epicurns, as for example : Thoſe things which be, are 
carried in that which is not, nor hath any being; for much vacuity or voidneſle there is ftored as it 
were,and intermingled among thoſe Atornes or indiviſible little bodies of the aire,which when it is 
ſpread abroad in ſpacious capacity, and by reaſon of the rarity and thinneſle thereof, runneth to and 
o'round about : there be a'nnmber of ſmall, void, and empry places, among tholelittle motes or 
parcels ſcattered here and there, and taking vp the whole region : bur conttariwiſe, when they are 
pent in,and a refiraint and compreſſion made of them, being thruſt rogether into a little ſpace theſe 
ſmall bodies being hudled perforce one upon another, leave a large void ſpace, to vague and range 
abroad: and this doth the night by reaſon of cold ; for heat doth looſen, diſgregare, ſcatter and 
diſſolve all chick things, which is the reaſon whythoſe bodies which either boil, thaw, ormelr, 
Occuple more room : contrariwiſe, ſuch which gather, congeale, and be frozen, come together 


cloſe, and be united, leaving an empry place in thoſe veſſels wherein they were contained,avd _ 
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which they be retired: The voice therefore comming among,and lighting upon many ot theſe bodies 
thus ſcactered & diſperſed thick every where,either 1s drowned alrogether at once or diſgregated ard 
broken as it were in pieces, or elſe meeteth with many impeachments to withſtand and tay it : but 
where there is a ſpace void ,and wherein there 15 nor a bodie, it having a free and full courſe, and 
the ſame not incerrnpred, bur plain and continued, cometh ſomuch the ſooner unto the ear, and 
rogether with that iwiftnefle.retainerh;fiiil che articulate.exprefle,and diftin2 itound of every word 
in ipeech: for you ſce how empry veſlels, it a man knock vpon them, anſwer better to exery firoak, 
and carry the 1ound and noile a great way oft ; yea, and many times they yeeld a {ound that goerh 
round about, and continueth a good while, redonbiing the noiſe; whereas ler a veſlel be filled ci- 
ther with ſolid bodies, or elſe with ſomeJiquor it is altogether deaf and dumb, if I may ſo ſay, and 
eeldeth no ſound again ; for that it hath no place nor way to paſſe thorow, Now among ſolid bo- 
dies, gold and one, becauſe they be tulland maſſie, have a very ſmall and feeble ſound, that wil be 
heard any way, and thar little which they do render,is ſoon gone 3 contrariwiſe, brafſeis very vocal, 
reſonant, (and as one would ſay) a blab ofthe rongue: for that it hath much emprineſle in ir, and 
the ſubltance or maſle thereof. 15 light and thin, not compact of many bodies, hudled rogether, 
andthruſt one upon another ; but hath foiſon and plenty ot that ſubitance mingled rogether, which 
is ſoft, yee'ding, and nor reliſting the couch or the ttroak which afforderh eaſineſſe unto ocher mo- 
tions, and ſo entertaining the voice gently and willingly, ſenderh it until it meer ſomething in the 
way which Roppeth che mouth z for che it Rayerh and ceaſerh to pierce any farther, becauſe of 
the toppage thatit findeth,, And this is it (quorth he, 1n mine opinionyrhat cauſerh the night ro be 
more reſonant, and the day leile ; for that the heat in day time which diflolverh the air, canſerh 
the intervales between the Aromes or Motes abovelaid, ro bethe tmallerz this only 1 would re- 
queſt, that no man here do oppoſe himlelf ro contradit the premiles and firft ſuppoſtions of mine. 
Now when as 47:10nius willed me to ſay ſomewhat, and reply againſt him - As touching your 
formolt ſuppoſals, friend Boethns (quoth I) abourthe great empt1 Jer them ſtand ,fFnce you. will 
have ico 3 but whereas you have ſet down, that the ſaid emprivefle makerh much forthe motion 
and eatie paſlage of the voice, I iike not well of that ſuppofition 3 for ſurely, this quality nor to be 
touched, ſmitten, or made to iuffer, is rather proper unto filence and ſill raciturnity : whereas the 
voiceis the firiking, and beating upona ſounding body ; and a ſounding body is that which accor- 
deth and correſpondeth to it felte, moveable, light, uniform, ſimple, and pliable, like as is our air : 
for water, earth and fire, be ot themſelves dumb and ſpeechleſle ; butthey ſound and ſpeak all of 
them. when: ny ſpiric or airis gottenin, then (1 ſay) chey make a noiſe: astor braſle, there is no 
voidneſſe withinfjt: bur for that mixed itis with an united and equal ſpirit, therefore it anſwereth 
againcoclaps and knocks, and therewithal reſounderh : and if we may conjecture by that which 
oureye ſeeth and judgeth, iron ſeemeth tobe ſpongeous, and as it were worm-eaten within, full 
of holes, and hollowed in manner of honey-combs :  howbeit, a mercalit is of all other, thathath 
the worſt voice, and is molt mute - there was no need therefore to trouble the night ſo much in 
reſtraining, compreſling, and driving in the air thereotſo cloſe otthe one hide, and leaving ſo many 
places and (paces void on the other tide - as if the air impeached the voice, and corrupted the ſub- 
Rance thereof, conſidering itſelfe is the very ſublitance, form and puiſſance ofit: over and beſides, it 
ſhould tollow thereupon, that unequal nights, namely thoſe that be foggy and miſty, or exceeding 
cold, were more reſonant then thole that be fair and clear ; for that in ſuch nights, thoſe Aromes 
are clunged cloſe together, and look where they come,they leave a place void ot bodies : moreover, 
(that which is eafie and evident to be ſeen) the cold Winter night oughtby this reckoning to be 
more vocal and fuller of noiſe, then the hor Summers night 3 whereof neither the one nor the other 
is true: and therefore (letting this reaſon, ſuch as it is, go by) 1 willproduce Azaxagoras, who 
faith : That the fun cauſeth the air to move and ſtir after a certain trembling motion, as if it did 
bear and pant ; as it may appear by thoſe lictle mores and ſhavings (as it were) in manner of duſt, 
which flutter and fly up and down thorow thoſe holes; whereas the ſun-ſhine paſſerh, juch as ſome 
Greeks callriaz; : which (ſaith he) chirming (as it were)-and making a humming in the day time, 
cauſe by their noiſe, any other voice or ſound nor(o eafie to be heard ; bur inthe night ſeaſon, as 
their motion cealech, ſo conſequently their noiſe allo is gone, 

Aﬀeer I had thus (aid, Ammonins began in this wiſe: We may be deemed haply ridiculous (quoth 
he) to think that we can retute Democritzs, or to go about forto corre Araragoras? howbeit, 
we muſt of neceſſity take from theſe little bodies of Azaxagoras his deviſing, this chirming noiſe be- 
foreſaid, which is neither like to be ſo, nor any wayes neceſſary: ſufficient it will be co admit the 
trembling motion and Rirring of rhem, dancing as they do, inthe fame light, and by that means di- 
ereeating and breaking the voice many times, icatter it to and fro: for the air (as hath been ſaid al- 
ready) being the very body and ſubtance of the voice, if it be quier and ſerled, giveth a direR, uni- 
ted and continued way unto the ſmall parcels and movings of the voice, to paſſe along a great way : 
for calm weather and the tranquillity ofthe air, is reſonant,wheras contrariyile, tempeſtuous wea- 
ther is dumb and mute : according to which, $;monides hath thus written: 

For then, no blaſts of wind aroſe on high, 
Shaking rree-lewwes 3 that men need onceto fear 
Leſt they might break ſweet ſongs and mclady, 
Stopping the ſound from paſſage to their ear, 


For 
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For oftentimes the agitation of the aire, permutteth nat the full,exprefle and articulate form of the 


voice, to reach into the ſenſe of hearing 3 howbeir, ſomewhar it carrieth always thorough from it, 
i\the ſame be multiplied much and forced aloud: as for the night, in it ſelte 1t hath nothing to Ric 
and trouble the air ; whereas the day hath one greac caule thereot, to wit, the Sun, as Anaxavoras 
himſelfe hath ſaid, — 

Then Thraſyllus the ſon of Ammonins, taking his turn toſpeak: What ſhould we mean by this 1 
pray you inthe name of Jpiter (quoth he) co attribute this cauſe unto an invihble motion of the 
aire ; and leave the agitation, toffing and divulhon thereof, which is ſo manifeſt and evident to our 
eyes ? for this great ruler and commander in the heaven, Jupiter, doth nor after an imperceptible 
manner,nor by little and little, (tir the imalleſ(t parcels of the air, but all at once, ſo ſoon as he thew- 
eth his face, exciceth and moveth all things 1n the world, 

Giving forthwith a ſignal in ſuch wiſe, 
As men thereby unto their works may riſe, 

which-they no ſooner ſee, but they obey and follow 3 as if togerher with the new day.they were re- 
generate again, and entred into another manner of life, as Democritus ſaith ; ſetting themielves unto 
their buſineſle and affairs, not without tome noiſe and effectual cries: in which tenſe /bycus called 
not impertinently the morning, Or dawning of the day Chtys, for that now we begin zavdy, that is 
to ſay, to hear others, yea, and to ſpeak aloud our ſelves : whereas the air of the night being for the 
molt part calm and Ri]l, without any waves and billoys, for that every thing is at telt and repole, by 
all likelihood conveigherth the voice entire and whole unto us, not broken nor diminiſhed one jor, 
At theſe words, Ariſtedemus of Cypres, who was one of our company : Bur take heed 7 7 afyliyg, 
(quorh he) that this which you ſay be nor convinced and refuted by the batrels and marches of 
ereat Armies in the night ſeaſon, for that upon ſuch an occahon the noiſe ard outcries be no leſſe . 
reſounding and clear, how troubled and waving ſoever the air be, then otherwile; and peradienture 
there is ſcme cauſe thereof, proceeding alſo trom our {elves ; for the molt part of that which wee 
ſpeak inthe night ſeaſon, is of this naturezthat either we command iome body after a turbulent man- 
ner, as if a paſhon urged us thereto, or if we demand or ask ought, we cry as loud as we can; for 
that the thing which weakeneth and maketh us to riſe at ſuch atime (when as we ſhould ſleep and 
take our repoſe) for to ſpeak or do any thing, is no ſmall matter or peaceable, bur great and impor- 
rant, haſting us for the urgent neceſſity thereof unto our bulineſſe, in ſuch ſort, that our words and 
voices which then we utter, go from us in greater torce and yehemency, 


THE TENTH QUESTION. 


How it came to paſſe, that of the ſacred games of prize ſome uſe one manner of chaplet, and ſome another, 
yet all have the branch of the Datetree ? Alſo why the great Dates be called Nicolai, 

Uring the ſolemnity of the 1ſthmick games,at what time as Soſpis was the Jndge and DireRor 
thereof now theſe. ond time: other feaſts of his Iavoided ; namely, when as he invited one 
while many ttrangers together ; and orherwhiles a number of noneelle bur Citizens, and thoſe 
one with another: bur one time above the reſt, when as he feaſted thoſe only who were his great- 
eſt friends, and all,men of learning, I my ſeltealſo was a bidden gueſt, and preſent among them 3 
now by that time that the $xtt ſervice at the table was taken away, there came one unto the profef- 
ſed Orator and Rhetorician Herodes,who bronghe unto him from a Scholar and familiar of his, who 
« had won the prize, for an en-omiaſtical or Iaudatory Oration that he had made, a branch ofthe 
Date tree, together with a pleated and broided Coronet of flowers: which when he h:4 conrre- 
ouſly received, he returned them back ro him again, ſaying withal : rthathe marvelled why ſome 
of theſe ſacred games had for their prize this Crown, and others that, but generally all, a branch 
of Dare tree: For mine own patt (quoth he) I cannor perſwade my elfe that this atiſerh npon that 
cauſe which ſome alledge: namely, the equality and uniformity of the leaves, ſpringing and growing 
ont as they do, alwayes evenand orderly, one juſt againſt another directly , wherein they ſeem to 
contend and {irive a vie, reſembling thereby a kind of combat: and that viRory it ſelfe took the 
name in Greek Nuh) as it Were ud &xoy,thatisto ſay,notyeelding nor giving place: for there be ma- 
ny other plants which as it were by weight and meaſure, diftribute nouriſhment equallyunto their 
boughs and branches growing oppokte in that manner, and herein obſerve exactly a wonderſul or- 
der and equality: but in my conceit, more probability and appearance of reaton they alledge, who 
1magine and ſvppoſe, that our ancients made choice of this tree, becauſe they took a love to the 
beauty, talnefſe, and rair growing thereof 3 and namely Homer, who compareth the beavrty of 
Nauſfica: the Phzocian Queen, unto the plant or em of a fair Datetree : for this you all know ve- 
ry we'l. chat in old time they were wont always to caſt uponrhoſe victorious champions who had 
won the prize. Roles, and Roſe champion flowers : yea, ard ſome otherwhiles Apples and Pome- 
granates, thinking by this means to recompence and hononr them: bur there is nothing elſe ſo 
much in the Daretree, to commend it {o evidently above other trees: for in all Greece fruitir 
beareth none that is good to beeaten)as being unperſe& and nor ripe enovgh : and if it bare hereas 
it doth inSyria and Egypt,the Date,which of allfruitstor thelovely contentment of the eye, is of 


all bghics molt delietriome, and for the ſweerneſle of caſte, of all ahquetivg diſhes moſi Poe 
there 
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there were not a tree in the world comparable unto it : and verily the great Monarch and Emperor 
Anguſtus by reports for that he loved {ingularly well, one Nicholaxs a Philoiopher Peripatetick, in 
reoaad thac he was of gentle nature and iweet behaviour, tall and lender withal of ature, and be- 
op of a ruddy and purpie colour 19 his vilage, cated the taireit and greateſt Dates, after his name, 
Nicholai, and to this day they bear that denomination, | 
In this diſcourſes Heredes pieaied the company no lefle with the mention of Nicholaus the Philo- 
ſophec, than he did with that which he had ſpoken to the quetizon: And theretore (quoth Soſpis) 
ſo much the rather ought we every one to deviſe for to conterre unto this queliion propounded, 
whatſoever he is periwaded concerning ir : Thenl1for my part firit, brought forth mine opinion 
2s touchivg the ſuperiority ofthis Date tree at the lacred games, becauſe the glory of victors and 
conquerors, ought to endure and continue incorruptible, and as much as poſſibly may be not age 
and wax old: for the Date tree liverh as long as any plant whatſoever that is lopgelt lived: and thus 
is reſtified by theſe verſes of Orphens: 
Living as long as plants of Date trees tall, 
Which in the head be green andſpread withall, 

And this is the only tree in manner, which hath chat property indeed, which is:reported though 
not ſo truely, of many others: And what is that * namely, to carry the leaves firm and falt, ſo as 
they never fall off , for we do nor lee, that either the Laurel or Olive tree, nor the Myrtle, nor any 
other trees which are ſaid to ſhed no leafe, keep always the ſame leaves (ti!1: bur as the firit tall, 0 
thers put forth, and by this means chey continve always freſh and green, living evermore as Cities 
and great Towns do; whereas the Date tree never loſeth any of thote leaves which once came forth, 
bur continueth (ill clad with the ſame leaies ; and this is that vigor as Itake it which men dedi- 
cate appropriate eſpecially ro the torce or ſtrength of victory. | ; 

When $S-/pis had made an end of this ſpeech, Protogenesthe Grammarian calling by name unto 
Praxiteli, the Diſcourſer and Hiſtorian : Shall we ſufter theſe Orators and Rhetoricians(quorh be) 
after their uſual manner and protefſion, to argue thus by conjeRures and likely probabilities; and 
can we alledge nothing out of Hiſtories pertinent direly unco this matter : and verily for mine 
own part, if my memory tail me nor, I have nor read long lincein the Attique Annals,thar Theſeus, 
who firſt ;er out games of prize in the Iſle Dc/os, brake and plucked from the ſacred Date tree, a 
branch, which thereupon was called Spadix ; and Pravitelis aid as much: But ſome men(quorth he} 
mighr ask of Theſ-s himſelte, what reaſon induced him (when he propoſed the prize of viRory) 
to pull a branch from the Dare tree) ratherthen irom the Laurel or Olive tree ? and what will you 
ſay-ifthis be a Pythick prize ? tor that the Amphy#iones honoured firſt at Delphos, the vitors with 
a br+nch of Date tree and Laurel, in honour of Pythizs Apollo,confidering that the manner was nog 
to conſecrate unto thar god, the Laurel or Olive onely, buralio the Date tree ; like as Nicias did- 
when in the name of the Athenians, he defrayed the charges ofgames, in Deles; and the Athenians 
at Delphi ; and before them, Cypſelus the Corinthian ; for otherwiſe, this god of ours hath ever- 
more loved thoſe games of prize, yea, and was de{:rous to win the victory, having troveperſonal- 
ly himſelfe in playing upon the harp, in ſinging, and flinging the coir of braſle 3 yea, and as fome ſay, 
at hurl-bars and fiſt-fight ; favouring men alſo , and taking their parr at ſuch combats 3 as He- 
mer ſeemeth co teltifie, when he bringeth in Achilles, ſpeaking inthis wiſe: 

Two champians now,who ſimply are 
of all the army beſt, : 
My pleaſure is, ſhall forth advance 3 
and luck whois ſobleſt , 
And favoured at buff «t-fight, 
by god Apolloes graces 
Als for towin the vittory, 
and honour in that place, 
Aliſo when he ſpeaketh of archers, he ſaith expreſly, that one of chem who invocated upon Apollo 
and prayedunto him for help, had good (ucceſle, and carried away the beſt prize; bur the other, 
who was lo proud, and would nor call uponthe god for his aid, miſſed the mark and ſcope wherear 
he ſhor. Neither is it likely or credible, that che Athenians dedicated cheir publick place of exerciſe 
unto Apoll» for nothing, and without good caule 3 bur ſurely thus they thovghe,thar the ſame God 
unto whom we are beholden for our health,giverh us alſo the force and Rropg ditpoktion of body, 
to perform ſuch games and feats of a&ivity, But whereas, ſome combars there be, fleight and eahfie : 
others. hard and grievous: we find in writing, that the Delphians ſacrificed unto Apollo, by the 
name of Pytes, that is to ay. thechampion ar fiſt-fighr: bur che Candians and Lacedzmonians of- 
fered ſacrifice unto the ſ1me ood, ſurnamed the Runner. And ſeeing as we do, that the manner isto 
preſent in his Temple within the City of Delphos,the Princes or dedications of the ſpoiles and boo- 
ty gained from the enemies in war.as alſo to conſecrate unto him the Trophees, is not this a oreat 
argument and reſtimony, that in this god it ]ferh moſt ro give the victory and conqueſt; And as hee 
went forward. and was mindedto ſay more, Cep/ſusthe ſon of Theo», interrupted his ſpeech, ſay- 
Ing: Theleallegations (beleeve me) favour not of Hiſtories, nor of Coſmographical Books : but 
being fetched immediately our ofthe middle of rhoſe Periparerical diſcourſes, are handled and ar- 
gued probably to the purpoſe: and be{ides, whiles you take up the fabrick or engine. afrer the man- 
net 
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ner of tragedian Players, you intend as it ſhould ſeem, to affright by intimating the name of Apolls; 
thoſethar contradict and gainſay your opinions: and yer (as well beleemeth his goodnefle and 
bounty he is indifferent and alike afteRionate unto all, in clemency and benignity:bur we following 
che tracts and ſteps of Soſp:s, who hath led us the way very well, keep our lelves to the Date tree, 
which afordeth us ſvſhcrent matter ro diicoviie thereot again: for the Babylonians do chant and 
ſing the praiſes of this tree; namely.that it bringeth unto them three hundred and threeſcore ſorts 
of ſundry commediries ; but we thar are Greeks, have lictle or no prefit thereby : howbeir, 200d 
Philoſophy may be drawn ovt of it, for the better infiruCtions of champions a luch as ate to per- 
form combars of prize. in thatir bearech no fruit with us: tor being a right goodly, tair, and ve 
oteattree, by reaſun of the good habit and diſpohtion thereot, yet 1s 1t not here among us, fruirty] ; 
bor by this ({rong conſtitution that it hath, it employeth and ſpendeth all yurrure tofeed and forti- 
fie the body, after rhe manner ofchampions, by their exercile, ſo as there remaineth bur a little be. 
hind. and the ſame not effectual for teed: over and above all this, one quality it hath, proper ang 
peculiarto it ſelfe alore,and that which agreeth nor ro any other tree, the which 1 intend toſhew 
unto you : For the-woody ſubſtan. e ot this Dare tree aloft ,if a man ſeem to weigh and prefle down 
with avy heavy burden, it yeelderh not, nor looped under the poile, bur curberh upward ' arch- 
wiſe, as withltanding that, wherewith it is charged and prefled ; and even ſoit is with thoſe com- 
barants in ſacred games: for ſuch as through feebleneſle of body,or taintneſle ofheart ſeem to yeeld, 
"tho the ſaid" exerciſes do, bend and keep under ; but as many asftoutly abide, not only wich 
theirfirong bodies, bur allo with magnavimous courage, theſe be they that are raiſed up on high, 


and mount unto honour: 


— 


THE FIFTH QUESTION, 
' What isthe cauſe that they who ſail upon the river Nilus, draw wp water for their nſe, before day light? 


Ne there was, who demanded upon a time the reaſon, why the watermen who ſaile and'row 

vpon the river Ns, provided themſelves of that water which they drink, in the night, and 
not by day. Some1aid, it was, becauſe they tearedeche fun, which by enchafing and hearing the wa- 
cer, maketh it more inbjeR ro corruption and putrifa&ion : for whatſoever is warmed or made 
hor, the ſame is always more ready and diſpoſed to mutation, and doth Joon alter, by relaxation 
of che proper and nati+e quality that it hath : whereas cold, by reliraining, ſeemeth ro contain and 
keep eachthing in the own kind or nature 3 and water, elpecially, Now tor the truth of this, that 
the coldnefſe of water hath vertue to preſerve, the inow 1s a ſufhcient teſtimony, which keeperh 
fleſh along time {weer, and without corruption 3 but contrariwiſe, heat cauſcrh all things to goe 
our of their own nature, yea, even honey it ſelfe ; for being once boiled, marred it is; bur if it con- 
tioue raw; it not only keepeth it ſelfe well enough, buchelperh co preferve other things : and for a 
farther proofe of this matter, the water of lakes and pooles 1s a principal thing to conhrm the ſame; 
for as potable it is, and as good to drink in Winter, as any other waters : but in Summer, the ſame 
Is fark navght, and breedeth diſeates : and therefore » ſince the night anſwereth to Winter, and the 
day to Summer, thoie water-men of Ni{zs abovelaid, are of this opinion : That water will continue 
longer hefore it turn and corrupt, it it be drawn inthe night ſeaſon, To thele allegations, which of 
themielves ſeemed to carry probabu.ity enough, reaſon alſo incliveth as an evident and inartificial 
proof to firengthen and contirm the experience and beleefe of theſe water-men ; for they ſaid, rhar 
they drew water, whiles theriver w1s yet (iil] and quiet ; for in the day time, many men citherſaile 
upon it, or otherwite, tetch water from it 3 many beaſts alſo, paſſeroand fro init : whereby it is 
troubled, thick and muddy ; and ſuch water will ſoonputrifie : for whatſoener is mixed, more ea- 
fily takerh corruption, than that which is pure and fimple, conhidering that mixturemaketh a fight, 
and fight caulerh change and alteration, Now, who knowerh not that putrifa&ion is a kind of 
mutation? which is the cauſe that Painters call the mixtures of their colours, by the name of g3vez?, 
thatzs tolay, corruptions 3 and the Poet Homer, when he ſpeaketh of dying. ſaith, they did wijyar, 
thar 1s to ſay, tain and in'e&t: the common uſe alſo of our ſpeech carrierh it, tocall char which is 
unmixed and meer of it ſelfe ap3ag]oy 4 4igg]oy 1 2xgg1oy, that is to ſay, incorrupr, and fincere - but 
principally. ifearth be mingled with water, it changeth the quality, and marreth the name of it 
quite for ever, for being potable and good todrink; and deodiing itis, that dormant anddead wa- 
ters, which ſtand in hollow holes, are more ſubje&ro corruprion then ctherszas being tul of earthy 
ſubltance ; whereas. running reamseſcapethis mixture, and repel the earth which is brovghtin- 
co them :good cauie therefore, had Hefrodus to commend 

The water of ſome lively ſpring, 
that always runs his courſe, 
Ard which no muddy earth among, 
anrth tronble and make worſe, 

For wholeſome we hold that which is uncorrupt ; and uncorrupe we take that to be, which is all 
fmpie. pure and unmixed: and hereto may be adjoined. tor roconfirm this opinion of theirs, the 
ſundry kinds »nd differences of earth : for thoſe waters which run thorow hilly 2nd Rony grounds, 


becauſe they carry not with them, much ofthe earth or ſoil, are ſtronger and more firw, then fuch 
as 
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as paſſe along mariſhes, plains and flats, Now the River Nis keeping bis courſe witkin a level 3nd 
ſofr country ; and to ſpeak more truely, being (as it were)blood rempered and mingied with fleſh, 
is ſweet doubtleſſe, and full of jnices that havea ſtrong and nutririve verrue 3 - bur ordinarily, the 
ſame runneth mixed and troubled; and io much the rather, ifar be ſtirred and- diiquiered : torthe 
moving and agitation thereof, mixeth che terreſtrial ſubltance with the liquid humor: bur when ir 

is quiet and at repole, the ſame ſetleth down to the bottom, by reaſon of the weight, Thus you ice 

why they draw up their water in the Dight ſeaſon; and withal, by that means they prevent the ſun- 

riſing, which always doth catch up and corrupt chat which is in all waters moſt tubtileand lighs, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


v 


Of thoſe who come Late to ſupper ; where, diſcourſed it irfrom whence be received theſe names of refeition 
in Greeh dxegrioue, Geo, and diva, 
M: younger ſons upon a time had aid longerat the Theater, then they ſhould, to ſee the 
lights. and bear the ear-ſpores which there were exhibiced : *y occaſion whereof, they came 
too lare to ſupper : whereupon T hers ſons called chem in mirth and ſport xuavaiS#rys; and Zoga- 
heprides, as one would ſay, ſupper-letting, and night-(upping-lads, with other ſuch like names : but 
they, to be meer and quit with chem again, gave them the tearm of 7gsx4J7»%5. that is toſay, mn- 
vers ro ſupper, Herewith one of the elder (orr there preſent, ſaid: That he who came late to his 
ſupper, ought rather to becalled 7g 4d er7r ©, becaule he maketh more haſte with an extraordinary 
pace, for that he hath ſeemed to ttay too long: to which purpoſe he related a pretty rearm of Bat- 
17, the buffon or picaſanc jeiter ro Ceſar, who was wont to call thoſe, in*Juuodeimrves , that is to 
ſay, deſirous of ſyppers. who at any time came tardy: For(quoth he) alchoogh they bave buk- 
nefle to call and keep them away, yer tor the love of good cheer and ſweet morliels they refuſe nor 
tro come (late thovgh itbe) whenloever they are invited, Here came 1 in with the teſtimony of Po- 
lycharmus, one of the great Orators, who managed the State of Athens: in an Oration ot his, where 
making an Apology ot his lite unto the people ina frequent aſſembly, he ſpake in this wiſe : Loe, 
my Maſters of 4:hens how I have lived: bur belides many other things which Ihave already al- 
ledged, take this moreover : that whenſoever I was bidden ro any ſupper, 1 never came laſt, for this 
ſeemed robe very popular and plauſible : whereas contrariwile, men are wont to hatethem as odi- 
ous perſons, and ſurly Lords, who camelare, and for whomthe reſt of the company are forced to 
ſtay, Then S-c/:r#s wiliung to defend the young boyes : Bur Alcexs (quoth he) called not Pittacus 
Zophodor p'das, becaule he ſuppoſed late in the night,but for tha ic was ordinary with him todelight 
in none other gueſts, and table companions, bur bale, vile, and obſcure perſons : for to eat early or 
berimes, was in old timecounted a reproach : and it 1s ſaid, that this word 4gg719uz that isto ſay, 
a breakfalt, was derii ed of azeg7:2y that is to lay, incemperance, Then Theox interrupting his ſpeech; 
Not io (quoth he) but we mult give credicrather unto thole who report the an. ient manner of 
lifein oldtime : for they tay, that men in choſe days being laborious , painful, and temperate in 
their living withal. tcookfor their repalt early in che morning, a piece ot bread dipped in Wine, and 
no other thing, and therefore they called this br2akfalt of theirs, Acratiſma, of Acraton, which is 
meer and pure wine : andas for ze, it fgnitieth choſe viands which were prepared for repaſt in 
the evening 3 for zz, berokenethlate inthe evening, at what time their manner was to ſup ; name- 
ly, after thay had dilpatchedtheir other aftairs, Here occaſhon was givento demand trom whence 
werederived theſe words J«7yey, that is to ſay, ſupper, and «50, dinner : and thought it was that 
Ariſtonand Acrat:{ma. (i9nified both one thing: and for proof hereof, they reported them to 
Homer, who ſaith : That Exmens provided Ariſton by the break of day, as appeareth by this 
verie: 
Nb ſooner did day light appear, 
; But they prepayed their own * dinner, 
And it ſeemeth very probable that this repaſt Zez5oy, tookthe name of the morn-ride, and is as much 
tO lay, as Zv2wy. now for the refeCtion called #2 yor, that is to ſay, ſupper, it was fo called, 57: 79y 
Thrwy $12727dy4, becauſe it gave repoſe from their labours ; for men uſed to take their ſupper alter 
they had done iome bulineſte, or elie 1n the very time that they were about the ſame ; this alſo may 
be ſhewed by the teſtimony of Homer, who faith: 
But what time as the wood man minding reſt, 
: From hewing trees, his ſupper ſoon had areſt. 
Uniefle a man will haply ay. that Ariſton, that is to ſay. a dinner or breakfaſt, rook that name, be- 
cauſe to!k nie ro dine or break their taſt, with that which firſt came to their hands, withour any la- 
bour or dreſſing thereof inthe Kitchin:and #&ryoy.that is to (ay, ſupper, was ſo called, becauſe there 
was {ome labour im ployed about the dreſſing thereof: and therefore 4erroy, is as much to ſay, as 
f=5ey, that is toſay, very ealily, and ſoon provided 3 but Sewryoy.,as onewould ſay, Srameropuirey that 
15 tOlay, done with much pain and travel : Bur our brother L amprias, who naturally was giver to 
icofhng, and loved a life to be merry and to laugh: Since that (quoth he) we are allowed 10 great 
liberty fortoprate thus and talk ſo idlely as we do, Iam able ro prove unto you. that the Roman 


words are ten thouſand times more properly deviſed, and expreſle theſe things berter than the 
Greek : 


S.-4Þ ' 
&ewey, 
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Greek : for theycalled a ſupper, C24 Which is as much as xoya ; for the good fellowſhip and com- 
pany of thole that (upped (as it wete) in common together : for the old Komans, howſoever the 
dined or break their talt ordinarily by themſelves alone, yer they (upped ever with their friends a- 
bout them, Now their dinner, they called, Prandium, of the hour or time thereof,as if they would 
ſay T#} &rJoy 3 for Troy is as much as Seauver, that 1s to ſay, morning or noon-tide at the farthek:; 
and ro repoſe or reſt atter dinner, 1s exptefled by the word wJ1dCay: or elſe perhaps, Prandinm, hg- 
nifieth a breakfaſt or morning repa(t, when as men do ear before they be +6, that is to ſay, be- 
fore they have any need or want of victuals: and now to ſay nothing of many things, which the 
expreſſe by meer Greek words 3 as for example, how they call beds, Srratazof 5ewuele ; wine/inum, 
of 4&3 oyl, Oleum, Of Yxeuoy + honeys Mel, of pa: ro taſte, Guſtare, of Yy*rrac zo drink oneun- 
roanother, Propinare, of TeoTIAY 5 who candeny, but their word, Comeſſatic,that 1s to lay, Banque- 
ting, is derived of our Greek word xopds 3and AMiſcere, that is to ſay, to temper and mix wine, of 
x#estey in Greek ; for thus faith Homer : 
She took the cupy and once again, 
In it ſhe tempered pleaſant wine, 
alſo a table. they called Me»ſ:,becauſe it Rood iow, that is to ſay, inthe midſt; and bread Pans, 
for that it laked 76yey, that is to ſay, hunger ; allo achapler, or garland of lowers, Corona, of the 
word »ed»G; an helmet; or xg«voy the head,for in one place, Homer called an helmer, or head-piece, 
eee, that is to ſay, Corona, a coronet ; hikewile, Cedere, that 1s to lay, to beat Or kill.of eee ; and 
Dentes, that is to ſay, teeth, of zJvy)s; ; and laſt of all, Labra, that is to fay, lips, of «fy boggy, that 
is'to ſay, receiving and taking in meat with them, To conclude therefore, either we are to hear ſuch 
derivations as theſe, without laughing thereat 3 or elſe we mult not give them ſo eafie acceſſe (as it 
were by undermining)unto words, as unto walls; partly to overthrow and beat down ſome, and 
1n patt to batter and break others, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION, 


Of certain Pythagorean precepts, for bidding in any wiſe to admit ſwallows into the houſe, and command. 
ing to ruffle the bed cloaths, ſo ſoon a aman is riſen, 


—_ of Carthage, upon my return to Rome, after I had been long abſenr, invited me to a ſuppet 
for my welcome home ; for ſo the Romans rearmed ſuch a courtehe ; and to bear me company, 
he bade other ſtiends, and thoſe not many innumber ; among whom was one Lyucius of Twuckane, 
a diſciple of the Pythagorean Philoſopher, Moderatas: this Lucius perceiving that our Philing 
dideat ofnorhing which ever had life (as the uſual manner of him and other Pythagoreans was 
to doe) fell into ſpeech as tonching Pythagoras himſelfe, and affirmed that a Tuskane hee was, 
not as ſome others, becauſe his Fathers and Anceſtors, were Tuskans, from whom he was deſcen- 
ded ; burfor that he was himſelfe born, reared, brought up, and taught in Tackgs; which hee 
proved principally, by certain Symbolical and Allegorical precepts of his; as for example, among 
others; that he commanded thole who were neyy riſen our of their beds, ro ruffle the cloaths to- 
gether; allo that the print of a por or cauldron, ſhould nor be left upon the aſhes, after ir is taken 
away, but thar the aſhes ought to be ſtirred rogether ; rem, that no Swallows ſhould be admir- 
red into the houſe: likewiſe thatno man ſhould ſtep over a beſome, nor keep within houſe, thoſe 
creatures which had hooked claws: For theſe rules, and fuch like (quoth he) which the Pychago- 
reans deliver in word, and et down in writing, the Tuskans only obſerve and keep indeed, Which 
* For Philo. When Lncius had ſaid, (trange it was rhoughr, and abſurd above the reſt , to chaſe and keep out of 
me parcur- the houſe filly Swallows, harmleſſe and gentle creatures, as well as thoſe that have crooked clees, 
as the k 4 , k 
Poers faine) WHiCh are the moſt bloody and cruel of all others: for whereas ſome ancient interpreters gave the 
low 3%) ſolution and expoſition only, as if covertly it implyed thus much,that we ſhould avoid the compa- 
procured her Ny Of ſecret whiſperers, back-biters and landerers ; L#cizs himſelfe approved not thereof; for the 
enter Progne Syyallow whiſpererh not at all ; it chattererh indeed and ralketh (as one would ſay) loud enough 3 
ill her , . l - : 
own child, and yer not more then Pies, Partridges and Hens. But what think you by this (quoth Sy{a) that in 
byTerev, regard of the tale that goes of Progne, who killed her young ſon [rys, they hate * Swallows for 
up bef:re that abominable a&, and therefore would ſeem to caule usfor to dereſt a farre off, ſuch infamous 
_— «ſh caſes, for which they ſay, both Tercxs and the women. partly did perperrate, and in part ſuffered 
the boord, far AOTTIDble and unlawful things 3 whereupon, to this very day, theſe birds be called Daulides ? Bur 
Cent bud Gorgias the Sophilter, by occaſion that a ſwallow mewrted over his head, and ſquirted her dung up- 
varcd the , . a —_ | ; rn 
fad Phil. ON him. looking up unto her: Thele be no fair caſts (quoth he) Philomela; or 1s this alſo common 
__ to the reſt ? for the Pythagoreans do nor exclude or baniſh out of houſe the Nightingale, * which 
* For Progne PEAreth a part inthe ſame Tragedies, and is faulty with the reſt, Peradventure (quoth I then)there 
(asheral: 18 as muchTeaſon in the one as the other(O Sy//a;) but confider.8 ſee whether the Swallow be not 
Se 172s  , Odious & infamous with them for the ſame cavſe.that they reject and wil not entertain thoſe crea- 
nighring.le; Tres which have hooked rallons;for ſhe likewiſe feedeth upon fleſh, and beſides:killeth and devon- 
oo. = * reth eſpecially, gr aſhoppers. which are ſacred and muſical : moreover.ſhe fiieth cloſe by the round, 
"4a ng hunting ard catching lictle filly creatures (as Ariſtorle ſaith;) furthermore, ſhee is the onely crea- 
cap. 10, Cure of al:the other, that bee under the ſame roofe with us, which lodgeth there of free _ , 
iving 
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living wichout contributing ought, or paying any rent: yet theftork which hathno covert by our 
houſe, nor warmth by our fire, ne yer enjoyerh any benefir, pleaſute, or help ar all by our mens 4 
oiverh us otherwhiles ſome tribute and cultome ( as it were ) for marching only uponthe ground ; 
tor up and down ſhe goes,killing roades and ſerpents, morrall enemies ro mankind,and 'yipg in wair 
for our lives.3 whereas the Swallow having all choſe commodiries at our hands, no tooner hath 
pouriſhed her young ones, and bronght them to ſome pertection, but away ſhe goes and is no 
more to be ſeen, 1todiſloial and unthankfull ſhe 1s : and that which of all others is wort, the flic 
and che ſwallow be the only creatures haunting our houſes as they do, that never will be tamed,nor 
ſuffer a man to rouch and handie them, nay, they will nor admur any tellowſhip, ſociery, orcom- 
munion wich him, either in work orplay: the flie indeed hath ſomereaſonto be afraid of us, for 
that ſhe (uſtaineth harm by us , and 1s chaſed and driven away fo often: bur the ſwallow hateth 
man naturally, ſhe will notcrutt him, bur remaineth alwayes 1uſpictous and untamed : now if we 
aretotake theſe and ſuch like ſpeeches, not direRly according tothe licerall fenſe, and as the 
words only do imply, bur rather by way of an oblique reflexion, as the reſemblanc es of things ap- 

ating in others: certes, Pythagoras propoſeth unto ns herein, the very patternofan unthankfull 
and faithleſs perſon, admoniſhing us nor to receive unto our familiar acquaintahce and amity.thofe 
who forthe time, and to ſerve their own turne, drav neer unto ns, and retire themſelves under 
the roof of our houſe, and that we ought not to make them inward with us, communicatit 
with chem; our houſe, our domeſticall alrar, and thoſe things which are inſtead of molt tacred obli- 
gations, When I had chus (aid, it ſeemed thar I had given the company encoutagement and at 
jurance to ſpeak, for they began boldly ro apply unco the orher ſymbolicall precepts, their morall 
expoſitions : And Philinus tor his part ſaid, that in commanding to contound the formeofthe 

or caldron imprinted in the aſhes, they raughit us this leſſon, nor to leave any mark or ap- 

parent impreſſion of anger ; bur after it hath once done boiling what it will, and is ſerled and cool- 
ed again. to ridde w_ all ranckor and malice, yea, andto bury all in perpetuall oblivion. As for 
the Hufling of the bed clothes rogerher, when we are newly riſen, tome thought there was no 
hidden matter meant thereby, bur honified only, that it was not ſeemly or honeſt, that the mark or 
print in the bed ſhould remain as an expreſs image to be ſeen,ofthe place, wherin man and wife had 
rod togerher : But Sy{la gueſſed otherwiſe &conjeRtured thar herein was conteined a dehorttion 
to divert us from {leeping on bed in day the time,when as even in th@ very morning thepreparati- 
on and means to (leep was ſo immediately taken away: for that we ought to rake out reſt and rex 
inthe night, bur in the day time to be (tirring and abour our butineſs, not ſufferingto remain in 
our beds ſomnch 2s the traR of our body ; tor a man lying aſleep, is good for nothing, no mote 
then when he is dead:and hereto ſeemerh to alludeand accord,another precepr of the Pythagoreans 
which they give unco rheit friends, forbidding rhem not to eaſe any man of his burden, but ra- 
ther to lay on more, and ſeem ro ſurcharge him ſtill, as nor approving any ſloth ot idleneſs whar- 
ſoever: now for thatducing theſe diſcourtes, Lacixs neither approved nor diſproved ought that 
was aid, bur ſar till, heard all , ſaid nothing, and pondred every thing inhimſelfe : Empedoctes 
calling unto Sj/la by name, ſaid as followerh, 


HE EIG HTH QUESTION, 
why the Pythagoreans among all ther living creatures, at ſteine moſt from eating fiſh? 


F Lucius our friend (quoth he) be offended, or take no pleaſnre in onr ſayings, ic is high time 
that we ſhould give over and make an end: bur iftheſe things fall within their precept foc $1- 
lence; yetchis I think onght not to be concealed; bur may well be revealed and communicated 
unto others, namely: Whar thereaſon is, that the Pythagoreans abfleined principally from eat- 
ing fiſh ? for ſo much we find written of the ancient Pyrhagoreans : and I my ſelfe have fallen 
iuro the company and conference of certain diſciples of 4/:xicrates,a man of our time;who fed 
a lictle ſomerimes of other living crearnres,yea,and ſacrificed rhem unto the gods;but for no good in 
the world wauld they ſo much as taſt of a fiſh : nor as I rake it for that cauſe which Tindare the 
Lacedzmonian alledged, who thought that rhis was done for the honour they had to ſilence ; 
in regard whereof, the philoſopher Empedocles wlioſe name I bear, who was the firit chat ceaſed 
to reach Pyrhagorically, that is ro fay, to give rules and precepts of hidden wiſdome, callerh 
fiſhes Ellopar, as having Tl» 37e ianwplw, that is to fay, their voice tied and ſhut up within 3 
bur for they choughr, raciturniry tobe a fingular anda divine thing, and in otie word, that eyen 
the gods themſelves doe ſhew by deeds and effefs, withour voice or ſpeech unto wiſe men, whar 
their will and pleaſureis, Then Lucius mildly and fimply anſwered : Thar the true cauſe indeed 
might per :dventnre lie hidden Rill and nor be — : howbeir, there is norhing to hinder or 
{er ns, bat thar we may render one reaſon or other which carrieth with it ſomelikelihood andpro- 
babiliry: ſo Theo the grammarian began firſt ro diſcourſe upon that point ſaying: it was very difh- 
cult to ſhew and prove that Pythagoras was a Tuſcan born; bur for certain known ic was, that he 
had made his abode a long time in Aegyor,and converſed with the ſages of that countrey, where he 
approved, embraced, and highly extolled many of their religious ceremonies, and namely,chat 
as touching beanes: for Herodotus writerh, that the — "al neither ſow, nor cat beanes, no 
H not 
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nor Can abide ſomu_h a»to look uponthem: and as forfiſhes, we are atiured that.their prieſts 
even at chis day, abliein from them, and iiving as they do, chalte and unmarried, they retule {al 
likewiſe veither wili they endure to eat it. as a meat by it ſelfe, nor any other viands wherein 
any (ea ſalt commeth ; whereot divers men alledge divers and: ſundry reaſons: bur there is one true 
caule indeed, and that is the emnity which tuey bear unto the iea, as being a ſavage elem pr, a 
meer alien, and eſtranged trom us, or to ſpeak more truly, a mortall enemy to mans nature ; tor the 
gods are rot nouriſhed therewith, as the Stoicks were of opinion : that the ſtars were fed from 
thence:but contrariwile,that in it was loli the father and ſaviour of that countrey of Aegypr.which 
they call the deflux or running out ot O/5-45,and in lamenting his generation. on che right hand, 
and corruption on the left, covertly they gave us to underſtand, the end and perdition of Nuys 
in the ſea: In which conlideration, they are of opinion, that lawfull it is not, once to drink of 
the water.as being not potable ; neither do they thipkzthat any thing which it breedeth,bringeth 
for th, or nou:iſherh, is clean and meet !or man; con(:dering that the lame hath not breath and 
reſpiration common with us,nor food and paſture agreeable unto ours ; tor that the very aire which 
nouriſheth and maintaineth all other [ving creatures, is pernicious and deadly unto them, as if 
they were engendred firit, and lived atterward in this world again(i the courſe of nature, and for 
nouſe atall : and marveil we mult nor, it for the hatred they bear unto the ſea, they hold the crea- 
cures therein, as rangers, and neither meet nor worthy to be intermingled with their bloud or 
vicall ſpirits : ſeeing they will not deigne ſo much as to lalure any pilots or mariners whenſoever 
they meet with them, becaule they ger their living upon the ſea, | 

$ylla commending this diſcourie, added moreover, as touching the Pythagoreans, that when 
they ſacrificed unto the gods;they would eipecially ral of the primi. es or parcels ot fleſh which they 
had killed: bur.never was there any fiſh that they ſacrificed or oftered unto the gods, Now 
when they had finiſhed their ſpeech, Icame1n with mipe opinion: Asfor thoſe Aegyptians(quorh 
1,,many men there be as well learned,as ignorant, who contradict cthem.and plead inthe behalte and 
defence of the ſea, recounting the manitoid commodirtes thereof, whereby our lite is more plenti- 
full, pleaſant, and happy - as touching the {uxceaſe as it were of the Pythagoreans war, and their 
forbearing tolay hand upon hſhes, becaule they are ſuch rangers unto us,it 1s a very abſurd & n1di- 
culous device 3 or to ſay more truly, it is a«rueiland inhumane part,and ſavoring much of a barha« 
xous Cyclops.ſeeing that to @her living creatures they render a reward and recomperce, fortheir 
kindred, covſenage and acquaintance, by kiliing, eating, and conſuming them as they do: andyeri> 
ly reported it is of Pyrhagoras.that upon a time he bought of the Fiſhers a ny otfhſh;and when 
he had ſo done, commanded that they ſhould all be ler our of the net intothe ſea again ; ſurely this 
was not the at of a man, who either hated or deſpiſed hſhes as hisenemies or ſtrangers; contder- 
ing that finding them priſoners as be did;he paied tor their ranſome, & redeemed their liberty, as if 
they had been his kinstolk and good triends: & therefore the humanity,equity,and mildneis of theſe 
men. induceth us to think and imagine clean contrary, that it was rather for ſome exerciſe of 
juſtice.or ro keep themſelves in ure and cultome thereot, that they ſpared and pardoned thoſe iea- 
creatures; for that all others give men cauſe in ſome ſort tohurtthem ; whereas poor fiſhes offend 
us 1n no manner : and lay their nature and will were ſo diſpoſed, yer cannor they execute the ſame: 
moreover, conjecture we may and colle&t, by the reports, records, and ſacrifices of our ancients; 
that they thoughtir an horrible and abominable thing, not only to eat , bur alſo to kill any bealt 
that doth no hurt or damage unto us : but ſeeing in proceſle of time how much peliered they were, 
with a number of beaſts that grew upon them, and over-read the face of the earth z and withail 
being as it is ſaid, commanded by the order of 4 po{lo at Delphos, to ſuccour the fruits of the earth, 
which were ready to periſh ; they began thento kill them for ſacrifice unto the gods: yetinfo 
doing they ſeemed to tremble and tear, as troubled in mind, calling this their action Y/y and 
$*Ze4y, that 1s to ſay,to do or perperrate.as if they did, and committed ſome great deed in kiiling 2 
creature having life;and even (till at thisday they obſerve a ceremony with all religious precilenels, 
not to maſſacre any beaſt before it hath given a nod with kis head.after the libations & effuſions of 
wine upon it, in bgne and token of conſent ; ſo {ri they were and wary tocommit no unjult 
act, Certes, to ſay nothing of other beaſts, if all men had forborn to kill and eat nomore 
bur pullen and conies, within ſhort time they ſhould not have been able to have dwelt with* 
Intheirtowns or cities, nor enjoyed any fruits ot the earth : and therefore although neceſſity at 
the firſt had brought in the uſe of eating fleſh 3 a very hard matter it were now. in regard of plea- 
ſure, to put down and aboliſh the ſame © whereas the whole kind of ſea-creatures uling neither 
theſame aire and water with us. nor comming neer unto our fruits, bur being ( as a man would 
ſay)compriſed within an other world, and having diſtin bounds and limits of their own, which 
they cannot pals, but immediately it coſteth them their life. for puniſhment of their treſpaſs giveth 
unto our belly none occaſion or pretenre at all, more or leſs, to run upon them : ſo that the 
who'e honting, atching.ard running after fiſhzisa manifeſt work of oormandile and dainty feedingj 

- Which without any juſt or lawſull cauſe, troubleth and diſquieteth the ſeas, and deſcendeth into 
the very bottom of thedeep; for we have no reaſon at any time to call the red 'ea-barbel' an- 
Borecs that is to ſay, corn-devonrer ; nor the guilr-head Tevynzey3; that is to lay wine walter, 
Orgrap-earer, nor yet anymullets, lubins,or lea-pikes, orzguoatyes that is to ſay, ſeeJ-gatherers, 
as we name divers land beaſts, noting them thereby for the harme and annoiance they do unto 
us: 
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us : neither can WC 1mpuce unto che greatelt fiſh in the ſea, the leaſt wrong or ſhrewd turne, where» * S>me 

with we charge, 1n our exceeding neerneſs and parſimony, ſome cat or Wez1ll, * mouſe,or rat which read pulgy 

haunc our houles: 1n which regard, chey preciiely containing themſelves, not for fear of law only, a flic, 

rodo wrong unto men, bur allo by the very inſtinct ot nature, to offer no injury unto any thing 

in che world that doth them no harme,nor di)pleaſure, nſed to teed on fiſh leſs than on any other 

meat : and admit there were no unjuſticein the thing, all buſie cutioſity of menin this point, being 

ſo needleſs as it is, beraicth great intemperance and waltfull gluttony : and therefore Homer in 

his poem devilerh this, that not only the Greeks encamping upon the freight of Hell:ſpoxt, ab- 

teined wholy from eating fiſh, bur alſo that che delicate and dainty toothed Phzacians, the wan- 

con and licorous woers likewiſe of lady Penelope, diflolurethough they were otherwiſe, and all 

:|anders, were never ſerved at their tables with any viands or cates from the ſea, no nor the com- 
anions of yes in that great and long voiage ot theirs which they had at lea, ever laid hook, 

eape, or WEeie, Or catt ner into the ea for fiſh, ſo longas they had a bir af bread,or handfull of 


meal left : 


—_— 


But when their ſhip had vituals none, 

Bt alltherein was ſpent and gone, 
evena lictle before that they laid hands upon the Cowes of the ſun, rhen began they ro fiſh ; 
not iwis for any dainty diſhes, bur even for neceſſary food : ; 

With bended hooks, for now their maw 

Great hunger bit, and guts did gnaw, 
So that for extreme need they were forced to eat fiſh, and to kill the ſunnes kine : whereby we 
may perceive that it was a point of ſanctimony and chaſticy, not oply among the Aegyptians and 
Syrians, bur the Greeks alſo,co torbear feeding upon fiſh ; for that beſides the injutiice of the 
thing, they abhorred as I think, che ſuperfluous curioſity of ſuch tood. 

Hereupon Neſtor took occalion to ſpeak: And why( quoth he ) is there no reckoning made of 

my countrey-men and fellow-citizens, no more than of the Megarians? and yer you have heard 
meto ſay often times, that the prieits of Neptune, whom we call Hieromnemones, never cat fiſh: 
for this god is lurnamed Pytholmias, that 1s to (ay, the Preſident of breeding and generationinthe 
ſea : and the race deſcending from that ancient Hellen,ſacrificed unto Neptune, by the name and ad- * 
dition of Patrogeneios, that 15to ſay, the Rock-father and principall Progenitor, being of opinion , 
chat man came of a moilt and liquid ſubliance,as allo,be the Syrians 3 which is the very cauſe they 
worſhip and adorea fiſh, as being of the ſame kind, generation, and nouriture with s ha. 2 z 
philoſophizing and arguing in this point, with more apparence and ſhew of reaſon, than Anaxis 
mander did, who affirmed nor, that men and fiſhes were bred both inthe ſame places; but avouch- 
edthat men were firlt engendered within fiſhes themſelves, and there nouriſhed like their young 
frie; bur afterwards. when they became ſufficient and able ro ſhift and help chemſelves, they were 
calt forth, and ſo took land: like astheretore, the fire eaterh the wood, whereby it was kindled « 0c (yes, 
and ſer a burning, though it were father and mother both, unto ir; according as he ſaid;who inſer- 
ted the marriage of * Ceyx among the works of Heſgodus; even ſo Anaximander in pronouncing, 
thatfiſh was both father and mother ro men, taxerh and condemneth the feeding thereupon, 


THE NINTH QUESTION. 


Whether it be poſſilte, that new diſcaſes may be engendred by our meats ? 


Hilo the phyſician conſtantly afhrmed,that the leprofie, called El:phantiafs, was a diſeaſe not 
known long fince;for that none of the ancient phyfitians made any mention of this maladie 3 
whereas they travelled and buhed their brains, to treat of other (mall rrifling matrers, (1 wot nor 
what)and yer ſuch ſubrilties as the common ſort could hardly comprehend, Bur I produced and 
alledeed unto him for a witneſs out of philoſophy, Arhenedorus, who in the firſt book of his Epi- 
demiall or popular diſeaſes, writeth,that not only the ſaid leprofie, bur alſo Hydrophobie, that is 
to ſay, the tear of water, occaſioned by the biting of a mad dog, were firſtdiſcovered inthe dayes 
of Aſclepiades: now as the company there prelent, marvelled that theſe maladies ſhould newly 
- then begin, and take their confiftence in nature ; ſo they wondered as much on the other (ide, how 
ſogreat and grievous diſeaſes could be hidden ſo long,and unknown to men: howbeit the greacer 
part inclined to this ſecond and latter opinion, as being more reſpeRive and favourablero man ;for 
that they could not be perſwaded,that nature in ſuch caſes ſhould in mans body(as it were in ſome 
city)Fudy novelties,and be evermore inventing & working new matters,As for Diogenianns,he aid, 
that thepaſſions & maladies of the ſoul, held on their common courſe, and went the cuſtomed way 
ſtill of cheir predeceffors: And yer( quoth he ) wickedneſs is very manifold in ſundry ſorts, and 
exceeding audacious , to enterprize any thing: and themind is a miſtrefle of her-lelte, and at 
her owncommand ; having puiſſance to turne and change eafily as ſhe chinketh good, and yer 
that diſordinate confuſion of hers, hath ſo-ne order in it ; keeping a meaſure in her paſſions, and 
containing her-ſelfe within certain bounds, like as the ſea, in the flowings and tides ; in ſuch ſorr 


23 that ſhe bringech forth po new kind of vice, ſuch as hath nor been known untothoſe ia old 
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time, and of which they have rot written : for there being many different ſorts of luſts and deſires, 
:nfinite motions of tear, as many kinds of pain, and no tewer tormes of pleaſure ; and which require 
great Jabourto reckon vp and not to give over, 
T heſe neither 1 ow nor yeſterday 
Began; but all have lived ay: 
And no man kh yows » nor can ſay well, 
Since when they fiſt tomen befell, 
nor yet whereupon any new malady or modern paſſion hath ariſen inour body;confidering ir hath 
nor of it ſelfe the beginning of motionproperly as the ſoul hath, bur is knit and joyned with nature 
by common caules,and compoſed with a certain temperature: the infinite variety thereof, wander- 
eth norwithitanding within the apes wn ot ſet bounds and )imits;like unto a veſlell lying atanchor 
in the ſea, neverthe;eſs doth wave,and is tofſed within a round compaſs:for neither the ſertled con- 
Rtitucion ofa diſeaſe is without ſome cauſe, bringing into the world irregularly and againft all law 
of nature, a gencration and power from that which hath no being at all, nor aneahe matter is it 
for a mano find out a new cauſe, unlels withall, hedo ſet down a new aire, firange water, and 
ſuch meats as our forefathers never taſted of, imagining, that they are run hither tous and never 
before, out of [I wot not what) other worlds; or imaginary inter-worlds and ſpaces between ; 
for fick we fall by means of the ſame things whereot we live ; and no pecuhar and proper ſeeds there 
be of diſeaſes; but the navghrineſs and corruption of ſuch things whereby we live , iv regard ofus, 
and our own faulcs and errors behdes, abour them, are they which trouble and offend narure : 
theſe troubles have perperually the ſame differences, though the ſame many times take new names ; 
for theſe names are according to the ordinance and cuftome of men; but the maladiesthem- 
ſelves are the affe&tions of nature : and (o thoſe diſeaſes of rhemielves finite, being vanied and diver. 
ſified by thele names iniinire, have deceived and beguiled us : and as there is nor lightly and upon 
tlidden, committed in the Grammaricall parts of ſpeech, or in the Syntaxis, and conſtruction 
thereof, any new barbariſm, ſolczciſm, or incongruity ; even ſo the temperatures of mens bodies, 
haverheir falls, errors and tranſgreſſions, which be certain and detertninare, conſidering that in 
ſome ſort, even thoſe things which are againſt nature, be compriſed and included in nature: and this 
is ir. that the witty invenre:s and deviſers oftables, would fgnifie in ſaying: That when the giants 
made wat againſt the gods, there were ingendred certain ſtrange and monſtrous creatures every way, 
at what time as the moon was turned cleancontrary,and aroſe not as as ſhe was wont : and verily, 
their meaning was, that nature produced new maladies, like unto monſters, but withall, imagine 
and deviſea cauſe of ſuch change and alteration, that is neither probable nor incredible ; prononn- 
cing and affirming, that the augmentation more or leſs of ſome diſeaſes, cauſeth that newneſs and 
diverſity inthem, which is not well done of them (my good friend Philip : ) for this intention and 
augmentation may well adderhereunto frequency and greatneſs ; but ſurely it tranſporrerth nor the 
ſubje& ching ou of the firſt and primitive kind : and thus I ſuppoſe the leprohie or elephantiaſes ro 
nothing elſe, but the vehemency of theſe icurvy and ſcabby infeAtons ; as alſo the Hydrophobie, or 
vain fear of water, no other augmentation of the paſſions offtomack or melancholy: and verily, a 
wonder it were, that we ſhouid not know how Homer was not ignorant thereof; for this is very 
certain, that he calle a dog avayriee, of this raging accident whereto he is ſubject : and hereupon 
men allo, when they are in a r2ge, be ſaid kewile avazy, When Diogenianus had thus diſcouried, 
Philip himſelfe, both ſeemed ſomewhat to anſwer and refute his reaſons 3 and alſo requeſted meto 
ſpeak in the behalte of the antient Phyſicians, who were thus challenged and condemned tor their 
Ignorance or diligence inthele principall matters, in caſe it were true, that thele maladies were 
not of a latter breed and more modern than their age. Firſt therefore, ir ſeemed unto me, that 
Diogeniaxu: put not this well down for a good ſuppolall,that rentions and relaxations.according to 
more or leſs make no differences,not remove the ſubje& matters our oftheir kind:for by this means 
we ſhould likewiſe ſay,that vineger differed nor from wine that is ſowring, nor birternels from Ripi- 
City or ſoureneſs nor darnel] from wheat.ne yergarden mints from wilde mints:bur evident it is, that 
the'e dodegenerare,yea,and become altered in their very qualities; partly by relaxtations, as the 
things do languiſh and loſe their heart ; and inpart, by reaſon, as they be reenforced, and take 
vigor: for otherwiſe, we mult be forced to ſay, thar the flame differeth nor from a white or 
Cleer wind, not a light from a flame, nor troſt from dew. nor hail from rain ; but that all theſe 
be bne the inforcements only and rentions of the ſame thing; and ſo conſtantly we ſhall be driven 
fo affirme, bur blindneſſe and dim tight differ not , and inordlinate paſſion of vomiting, called 
Chol-ra, 1s nothing different from a keckiſh ſtomack and a defire to caſt, bur only according to 
angmentation and diminution, more or leſs: and all this is nothing rothepurpole 3 for if they 
admir and ſay, that this very tention and augmentation in vehemency. came but now of late, 
2s1fthis novelty were occahioned by the quantity and not the quality , yer the abſurdity of the para- 
dox remiinerh nevertheleſſe: moreover, ſeeing that Sophocles ( ſpeaking of thoſe things. which 
becauſe they had nor been in times pat, men would not believero be at this preſent ſaid very well 
in this wiſe : 
All kind of things both 00d and bad, 
Eb Once at the firſt their being had 
This allo ſcemeth very provavle and to tand with creat reaſon, that maladies ran Dot forth all at 
Once 
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once, at ifthe barriers had been ſer open torthe race, and they ler out together: bur ſome came 
alwayes juccefſively behind at the taile ot others,and each one took the tit begining at a certain 
time: And aman may well conjecture and gueis (quoth I) char luch as arole of want and indigence, 
as alſo thole that came ot heat andcold, were the firit that aflailed our bodies; bur replertions, 
oluttonies, and delicate pleaſures,came afterward together with loth and idleneſs 3 which by rea- 
ton of abundance of vituals, cauled great ftore of ſuperfluiry and excrements. from whence pro- 
ceeded ſundry ſorts ot maladies ; the complication whereot and intermixture one with another, 
bringech evermore ſome new thing or other: for every naturall thing, 1s orderly, and :imited: be- 
cauſe that nature is nothing elſe bur order it ſelte,or ar leattwiſerhe work of order: whereas diſor- 
der (like to the ſand which Pirdarus ſpeaketh ofjis infinir and cannot be compriſed within any cer- 
czin number 3 ſo that whatloeier 1s unnaturall.the ſame immediately is unlimited and infinir :for, 
the truth we cannot deli er but one way ; mary to lie, a man may find an infinit number of means, 
by occalion of innumerable occurrents ; allo accords muticall and harmonies , ſtand upon their 
certain proportions 5 bur the errors that men commit 1n playing upon the harp or other in{tument, 
in ſong, and in dancing, Who 15 able ro comprehend? alchough Phrynichas the tragedian poet 
faid of himlelfe thus: 

In dance I find as many ſorts 

And formes of geſtures and diſports, / 

As wives in ſea,and billowes ſtrong 

Ariſe by remp ſt A! ni7 ht long, 

And Chry{pps writeth that the divers comp: ications of rheten propoſitions, which they call 
Axioms, and no more, {1 rmount the yumber of ten hundred thoutand : bur H,ppa"chus reproved 
this.and ravghr that tne afhrmacive doth contain of connexed propofſitions.one hundredthouſand, 
and betides, one thouſand forty and nine ; but the negative of the ſame propoſitions comprehen- 
derh three hundred and ten thouſand. with a {urpluſage of nine hundred, fitty and two : and Yeno- 
crates hath ſet down, that the number ot iyllables,which rhe letters in the alphaber, being coupled 
and combined together do attord, amount ro the number of one hundred millions, and rwo hun- 
dred choutand over : why ſhould it therefore be rhought range and wonderfull, thar our body 
having in it {0 many faculties, and gathering till daily , by chat which it eateth and drinketh, ſo ' 
many different qualities, conkdering withall, that it uſeth motions and mutations, which keep not 
one time nor the lame order alwayes ; the complications and mixtures of ſo many things rogether, 
bring eyermore new & unuſual kindes of maladie,tuchas Thacydides wrot,was thepeltilence ar 4 - 
thens,conjeRuring that this was no ordinary and uſuall malady,by thiseſpecially,for that the beafts 
of prey, which otherwiſe did eat of fleſh, would not touch a dead body: thole alſo whofell fick 
abour the red ſea ( as Agathirerdes maketh report ) were afflifted with ftraygeſympromes and acci- 
dents, which no man had ever read or ſeen, and among others, that there crawled from them 
certain vermin like (mall ſerpents, which did eat the calves of their |egs and the brawnes of cheir 
armes; and look whenloever a man thought to touch them,in they would again.and winding abour 
the muskles ofthe fleſh,ingendered inflammations& impottumes with intolerable paine. This wa 
lept diſeaſe, no man ever knew before, neither was itever teen fnce by others, bur by them alone; 
like-as many other ſuch like accidents; tor there was a man who having beena long time rormen- 
red with chediſury or difficulty of his urin, delivered in the end by his yard, a barly firaw knot- 
ted as it was with joints: no. we know a friend and gnelt of ours, a young man, who together 
with a greatquantity of naturall ſeed, calt forth a little hairy worme or vermin with many feer,and 
therewith it ran very |wittly: Ariſftort: writeth alſo,that the nvrie of one Timon of Cilicia,retired het 
ſelte for two months ſpace every year, and lurked iD a certain cave all the while, withourdrink or 
mear, or giving any other apparence of life, bur only that ſhe tooke her breath: certes, fecorded 
itis in the Melonian books, that it is a certain ſigne of the liver diſeaſed, whenthe fick parry is very 
buke in ſpying, ſeeking, and chafing the mice and rats abour the houſe 3 a thing that now adayes is 
not ſeer:ler us not marvell cherefore.if a thing be now engendered that never was (een before.,and 
the ſame afterwards ceale asit it had been; forthe cauſe lieth inthe nature of the body,which ſome- 
time taketh one temperature, and ſome while another : bur it Diogenianus bring a new aire, and 2 
firange water, let him alone,ſeeing heis ſo diſpoſed: and yer we know well that thefollowres of 
Democritus both ſay , and write, that by the worlds whit h: periſh withenr this, and by the 
liravge bodies which from thar infinite of worlds runne into rhis, there ariſe many times the 
beginnings of plague and peſtilence , yea, and of other ordioary accidents: we will paſſe 
over likewiſe the. particular corruptions which happen in divers countries, eicher by earrh- 
quakes, exceſſive draughts, extreme heats, and -unulſuall raines, with which 1t cannot be 
Choſen , bur that both winds and rivers, which ariſe out of the earth, muſt needs be likewiſe 
inteted, diſeaſed , and aitered : bur howſoever thoſe cauſes we ler go, yer omit wemuſtnor, 
What great alterations be in our bodies, occaſioned by our mears and viands, and other dier 
and uſage of our ſelves; for many things which before time were not wont to be taſted of 
eaten, are become now moſt pleaſant dainties 3 as for example: the drink made of my Fr 
wine; as al'o the delicate diſh of 2 farrowing ſwines ſhape or womb; asfor the brainof a beaſt, 
Risfaid, thatin oldtime they were wontto reject and caſt it from them, yea, and ſo much to 
dereſt and abhorre it, that they would not abide ro hear _ co nameit ; and for the —_ 
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the melon or pompion, the pomecitron and pepper , I know many old tolk at this day, 
that cannot away with their tatte : credible it is therefore, that our bodies receive a wonderfull 
chapge and (irange alteration by tuch things in their temperature, acquiring by little and little a di- 
\ers quality, and ſuperfluicy of excrements far different trom thole before: temblably we areto 
beleeve that the charge of order in ovr viands, maketh much hereto; for the ſervices at the board, 
which in times palt were called the cold tables, to wit, of oilters, ſea- urchings, green fallads of raw 
lettuce, and ſuch other herbs, be asit were the light forerunners of the feaſt,as transferred now 
by Plaro.trom the rere-ward to the toretront, and have the firſt place, whereas before in old time , 
they came inlaſt: a great matter there is alſo in thoſe beaver, or fore-drinkivgs called Propomata, 
forour an.ients would not drink io much as water before they did eat 3 and now adayes, when 
as men are otherwiſe taſting and have eat nothing, they will be in manner drunk, and after they 
have welldrenched their bodies, they begin to fall unto their meats, and whiles they be yer boil- 
ing, they put intothe Romack thoſe things that be atrenuant, incifive and ſharp, for to provoke 
and flirup the appetite, and (till fill chemſelves up tull wich other viands: bur none ofall this hath 
more power to make mutation in our bodies, nor to breed new maladies, chan the variety of ſun- 
dry faſhions, of bathing our fleſh: for firſt and formoſtir is made ſoft, liquid, and fluid as ironis 
by the fire, and afterwards it receiverh the temper and tinQure of hard ſteel, by cold water: fo 
that methinks it any one of thoſe who lived a little before us ſhou.d ſee the dore of our Rouphes 
and baines open, he might ſay thus: 
Here into runneth Acheron, 
And firelike burnin Phlegethon " , 

Whereas in our forefathers dayes, they aſe4 their bathes and hot houſes, io milde, ſo kinde, and 
cemperare: that king Alexander the Great, being in a fever,lay and ſlept within them:yea ;the Gaules 
wives, bringing thither their pots ot pottage,and other viands,did eat eventhere with their chil- 
den,who bathed together with them:bur it ſeemerh in theledayes,that thoſe who are within the 
Kouphes and baines, be like unto thoſe that are raging mad, and bark as dogs, they pnff and blow 
like fed ſwine, they lay about them and toſs every way 3 the aire that they dray in, as it weremin- 
oled with fire and water, ſuftereth no piece nor corner of the body in quier and relt, 1t ſhaketh, roſ= 
jeth, and removeth out of place, the leaft indivifble parcell rhereof,uncill ſuch time as we cometo 
quench and ajlay the ſame thus inflamed and boiling asrhey do: There 15no need therefore O Djo= 
7enianus (quoth 1) of forrein and farterched canſes from without, neither of thoſe new worlds and 
intervals between:for to go no further than to our ſelves,the very change only of the faſhion of our 
diet,isa ſufficient means both to breedzand alſo to aboliſh and cauſe ro eaſe any malady in us, 


THE TENTH QUESTION. 


Bhat is the reaſon that we tale leaſt heed of dreames in the end of Autumn, and give ſmall credit 
unto them ? 


Lorws\ighting upon piylicall problemes or naturall queſtions of Ar;ſtotle, which were bronghc 
to Thermopyle, tor to pals the time aw ay, filled both himſelfe with many doubrs, as ordinarily 
men do,whoare by nature liudious;and alſo pur as many into the heads of others,giving teſtimony 
herein to Ariſtotl: who ſaith : that much knowledge breedeth many occaſions of doubr; as for 
other ons, they afforded unto us no uppleaſant paſtime and recreation, in theday time as we 
walkedin thegalleriesabroad ; bur that problem concerning dreams, (namely, that chey be uncer- 
rain, lying, ard falle, eſpecially during thoſe months when crees ſhed theirleaves) was ſer onfoot 
againe(.1 wot not how ) after ſupper by Phaworinns, when he had done with other diſcourſes : 
Asfor your familiar companions my children, they were of opinion, that Ariſtotle himſelfe had 
ſufhcient!y ſolved the queſtion, and there needed no further enquiry into the marter, nor any ſpeech 
more to be made thereof, butevento attribute the cauſe, wh did, ro the new gathered fruits of 
that ſeaſon: for being as they were, freſh and green Rill in their firength and full of vigour, they 
epgendred in our bodies many rentoſitiesand bred much trouble, and agitationin the humours: 
for likely ir 1s not, that new winealone doth work, boile, and chafe, nor that oile only, beingnew 
drawn and preſſed, yeeiderh-a noiſe as itburnerh in lamps, by occaſion that the heart cauſerh the 
windineſs and ſpirit thereof to eyaporate and walm our: but we ſee alſothat corne newly inned, 
and all fruirs of rrees prelently upon their gathering, areplump, full, and ſwelled again, untill ſfuch 
time as they have exhalred forth all that is flatuous, and breathed our the crudities thereof: now 
char there be certain meats that cauſe troubleſome dreams, and engender turbulent viſions and fan- 
fies in our ſleep, they brought inand alledged for their reſtimony the inſtance of beans, andthe 
head ofthe poulp or pour-cutcle fiſh, which they are bidden to abſtain from, who would divine 
and foreſhew things that come by dreams, As for Phavorinus, howſoever he was himlelfe at all 
times wonderfully affe&ted and addicted ro Ariſtotle, and one who atrribured unto the Peripa- 
teticks ſchoole this fingular commendation, that their do&rine carried more probability and re» 
ſemblance ofthe truth, than other Philoſophers whatſoever ; yer at this preſent he came out with 
an old ruſty reaſon of Democritwr,taken our of the {moak (where ir had gathered a deate of thick 
ſoort)tor to furbiſh, ſcoure, and make it bright again: for this was the vulgar opinion which Demo- 
critys put down fora ſuppoſition : That certain :mages do enter and pierce deep into LEED 
chrovg 
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through che pores; which as they riſe again from the bottom,caulſe thoſe viſions which appear urito 
us as we {1cep3rnat theſe came our ot ali parts wandring,as preiented from uteniils, habiliments.& 
lants, but principally from l1v1ng creatures , tor that they move and (i1r much.and beiides are hor, 
having Dot only the exprels Lmilicudes and ſundry formes ot bodies imprinted inthem, as E picurus 
thinkerh (WRO Chus tar forth tollowerh Democritus.8& leaveth him there )bur alto drawing therewith 
the apparences of the motions of the mindzot coun!ell, of uiuali mildeatteCtions as allo of vehemencr 
pa{li0NSs wherewith they Entring 1n, do ſpeak as it they wereli v1vg thiwgs, and diltin6tly carty un- 
© thole that receive the ſame, the opinions, the words, thediicourſes and affetions of ſuch as 
c[ranſmirche ſame, ut 1n their entrance they rerain {till the expreſs figures and nothing confuſed ; 
which chey do eſpecially, all whilethat their way and paſſage chrough the aire, cleer and united, is 
ſpeedy, quick, not .empeached by any hinderance : conſidering then, th at the aire of the 
Aucumnall quarter, 1n the end when as tregs do calt theirleaves,hath mach aſperity and inequality, 
it curnerh aide and putceth by diverſly thoſe images, cauhng their evidence to be treble and tran- 
frory, as being darkened by the tradiry and flowneſs of their pace in the way : whereas contrati- 
wile, when they run torrhin great number, and iwitrly our of choſe things thar ſivell with tullneſs, 
and burn, as it were, with detre to be delivered of them , then as they paſs they yee!d cheir reſem- 
blances all freſh and very ſignincant, Afterthis, caſting his eyeupon Ax=r-batzs,and ſmiling withall: 
Me thinks (quoth he) that I perceive you,and thoſe abour you, to addreſs your elves already for to 
maintain a kind of fight againlt theſe images, and thar you meane to faſten with your hands and 
catch hold of this old opinion, as it it were ſome rotten picture, to do it ſome violence: Go to 
(quoth Ami obul4s ) will you never leave theſe faſhions, toplay with us1n this manner ? for we 
know well enough 1wis, that you hold and approve the opimon of Ariſtetle, and rhatfor to give 
21uitre chereto,you have fer this of Demorrirxs by it as a ſhadow and foile: thatcon:eit therefore of 
D-4Hocrrities, WE will turn over and put by, and take in hand for ro impougne this reaſon of 4ri- 
al-s. which imputeth all co theſe new fruits , and unjuſtly withour all reaſon, blaming anddiſ- 
crediting that which we all love ſo well ; tor both Sammer and Avtumne will bear witnels, that 
when we eat thele fruits, more freſh and green, even art ſuch time as they are molt ſucculent, and 
verdanc: ( as Antimachus aid ) our dreams are leſs lying and deceirfull : bur theſe months which 
we name, the Fall of the leaf, pirchivg their rents as it were) and taking up theirſtandings clofe ro 
the Winrer, have reduced already, both corn of the held, and allo the iruits of trees, which remain 
uneaten by their perfe& concoctiots, to this paſsthar they look ſlender, and in ſome ſor: riveled, 
as having loſt by this time, that violent, heady, and furious force wkich was inthem, Astouching 
new wine, they that dripk 1t loonelt, do it in th mg * Antheſteron, that is ro ſay, February, pre- 
ſencly atter winter, ati thar day _ which they begin to ralt ir, we in our countrey call ya; 
$duor©;, that 15 tO lay, the day of good fortune ; buc the Athenians name ir, of opening their 
tunnes of wine veſſels, Pic hegia:bur ſo long asthe Muſt orinew wine is working Rill,and in the hear, 
we {ce.that all men even the very artificers and labourers are affraid to caſt ofir,and co meddle with- 
all:forbear therefore to ſlander and blame the good gitts ot the gods,andgo wee ratheranother way 
to work for the ingnifition of the.caule,unto which/the very name of the ſeaſon,and of theie windy 
and vain dreams doth lead us: for this time is called gdazoy4@> that 1s to ſay, rhe fall ofthe leat, 
rowic, the end of Autumne ; when by reaſon of cold, and drineſs,treesſhed their leaves, unleſs ic 
be ſome which are hot and fatty, by tature, as the olive, the lawrell, and the datetrees, or very 
moiſt,-as the ivieand myrtle ; for ſuch as theſe, their temperature helpeth, others nor, by reaſon 
that this glutinous numour which holderh the leaves vpon the tree, continuerh not ; becauſe that 
their naturall humidity is congealed with cold , orelle dried up, being (o teeble and lirtle withall: 
to flouriſh therefore, togrow, and to be freſh, in plants, and much more inliving creatures;com- 
meth ofmoifture and heat ; ahd contrariwile, cold and drineſs are deadly enemies : and therefore 
Homer very propetly,'is wont tocall men who are freſh and luſty #935, that is toſay, moiſt and 
ſucculent, as alſo to joy and bemerry, he expreſſeth by the verb 3=42x, that is to ſay, to be hor 3 
contrariwiſe, that which is dolorousand feartull; he. reatmeth grysSeyd» & xevsp3r, thar isro ſay, 
ſiffand Rarkforcold-3. a body tha. is dead, he tearmerh «aifes, thar 15 to lay, withour moiſture; 
asallo oxsa574s that is tO ſay, 2 very, anatomy, ried inthe imoak, or againſt the ſun'; which are 
Iwo words deviſed to traduce and note their extreme drineſs: moreover,bloud whichis the thing 
within us;of principal Rtrengrh and vertuexis both hot and moiſt,bur old age is deſtitute borh of the 
one and the other : now it leemeth that the latrerend of Autumne is the very age ofthe year, ha- 
ving periormed his revolution; foras yet the moiftureis not came; bur the hear is gone already, 
or at lealtwile is very feeble.and that (which is a great 6gne of cold and drineſs)this ſeaſon cauſech 
bodies to be diſpoſed unco diſeaſes, This being laid tor a ground neceſſary it is thar the ſoul ſhould 
have a ſympathy & fellow-{eeling of cheindiſpoſitions of the body,8& that when the ſpirirs beincraſ- 
ſacand thickned 3 the power and faculty of divination or foreſeeing turure things, mult needs be 
dimmed and dulled.much like as a mitrour or looking glaſs,overcaſt wich ſome thick milt:no marvel 
therefore if it (end and tranſmit nothing in phanrahe and imaginations, that is plain, expreſs, arti- 
auace; evident,and fgnificant,ſo long; as it is rough and unpoliſhed, nor ſmooth and reſp bs 
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The Ninth Book 
Of Sympoſsaques, or Banquet-Diſcourſes. 
The ſammary or principall chapters thereof. 


I F werſes which have been cited and alledged fily in good ſeaſon or otherwiſe ? 
2 © Su is the canſe that the letter Alpha, or A, ſtandeth firſt in the alphabet, or A, b, c 
3 Inwhat proportion hath been compoſed aud ordained, the number of vowels and ſemi-vowels? 
4 Whether hand it was of Venus, that Diomedes wounded? 
5 What was the reaſon of Plato, when he ſaid,that the ſoule of Ajax came in the © place to the lot > 
6 What is covertly ſignified by the table wherein Neptune is feigned to be vanquiſhed? and why the 
Athenians put out of ther k2lender the ſecoud day of Auguſt ? ; 
7 What isthe reaſon that the accords in muſich are divided into 4 ternary ? 
$ herein differ the intervals,melodious, and accordant, in muſick.? 
9 What is tt that maketh accordor ſymphoni? and what is the reaſon that when a man ſtriketh twg 
ſtrings accordant together, the melody is more baſe? 
10 How it commeth to paſs that the ecliptich revoluttons of ſun and moone, being in number equall, yet 
the moone is ſeen to be oftener eclipſedthan the ſun? 
11 That we continne not alwayes one andthe ſame, for that our ſubſtance evermore paſſeth feill away, 
12 Whether is more proball e of the twain, that the ſtars be in number even or od? 
23 A queſtion of contrary lawes a1d covenants, drawn out of the third book of the Rhapſody of Homers 
Ilias, 
14 Of the number of th: Muſes, certain diſcourſes and reaſons, not afrer a vulgar and common manuer 
delivered, 
15 That there be three parts in dancing, * motion, geſture, and ſhew ; andwhat each of theſe is : 
a'ſo what community there is between the art of poetry, and the shill in dancing, 


* The Ninth Book 
Of Sympoſzaques,or Banquet-Diſcourſes. 
The Proem. 


His ninth book of Sympoſiaques { O Soſſius Senecio ) containeth the diſcourſes held at Arhers, 
| during the teaſtivall (olemnities of the Muſes 3 for that this number of nine, ſorteth and 
agreerh well with the ſaid Muſes, Now if the number of queſtions handled inthis book , 
ſurmounr the ordinary Decade of the former books, you are nothing tomarvell therear, be- 


cauſe we oughtro render unto the Mules all that apperraineth unto the Muſes , withour takinga- 


way or deraining ought from them, no more thanfrom holy ſacrifices ; conſidering that we owe un- 
to them many things beſides, and the ſame more bounrifull than this, 


THE FIRST QUESTION, 
Of verſes cited and pronouncedin ſeaſon and to good purpoſe, or otherwiſe, 


A Hmonins being captain of the city of Athens, was deſirous in favour of Diogenias,to take 
view and knowledge, how the young men profited, who were findents in Grammar, Geo- 
metry, Rherorick, Muſick ; whereupon he invited co ſupper, the moſt famous regents and maſters 
that were throwout the whole city, There mer alſo with them, and were preſent, any other ears 
ned and ftudious perſons, in great —— yea, and inmanner all his friends and familiars: As 
for Achilles, verily, at the funerallgames and ſolemnities of Patroctus, he bad only thoſe to ſup with 
bim, who had fought hand ro hand in ſingle combat to the utterance,with this intent (as it is ſaid J 
that if happly there had been any choler or hear of revenge inkindled and inflamed between theſe 
men, whiles they were in armes, they ſhonld now lay down and quit the ſame, meeting thus 
at onefealt, eating and drinking together ar one table: bur it hapned clean contrary at this time 
unto Ammonins 3 for the jealouke, contention and emulation of theſe ſchoolmen and maſters of 
art aforeſaid, became rhe hotter, and grew to the heighth amid their cups; for by this time, they 
tell to argue, yea, and to challenge and defie one another, reaſoning, and diſputing without all order 
or judgement: whereupon, ar thefirſt he commanded the muſician Eratoy, to fing unto the harp 3 
who began his ſong in this wiſe, out of the works of Hefodw : 
Of quarell and contention, 
There were ai then, more ſorts than one ; 
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for which I commended him, 1n that he knew how to apply the ditty of his own ſong ſo well un- 
to the preſent time 3 which gave afterwards unto Ammonins of this argument ; namely, to dil- 
courſe of verſes in ſeaſon, and to good purpoſe pronounced; ſaying , That hereinchere appeared 
not only a good grace, but alſo enſued otherwhules great commodiry thereof, And preſently e- 
very mans mouth was full of that Rhapſodian poer ; who at the marriage of king * Prclomens, Philadel 
when he eſpouſed his own lifter, and was thought therein to commir a (range and unlawfull a& Phus, c 
beoan this long With theſe verſes our of Homer : : 
72 Great Jupiter to Juno then did call, 
His ſiſter dear and wedded wife wit hall, 
as alſo another, who being to fing atrer ſupper before king Demetrixs, at what time as he ſent un- 
co him hisſon Php, being as yer a very intant, came readily forth with theſe verſes: * 
7 his childe, ſee that youwell bring up 
in vert wous diſcipline ; 
As fitsthe race of Hercules, 
. And the a ſon of mine, 
4rexarchus likewiſe, when Alexander at ſupper time flung apples ar him, aroſe from the board, 
rehearſing this verſe out of Emripides: 
Some good one day, in veritie 
By mortall handſhall wounded be. 
Bur moſt excellently of all others, a Corinthian lad, who being led away priſoner, as the City Was 
forced and loſt, when Mummins taking a ſurvey of thoſe children who were born, committed as 
many of them as had any knowledge 1D literature , for to write before him, wrort ex tempore theſe 
verles : : 
Thrice and foure timesthoſe Greeks were bleſt, I ſay, 
Whoſe hap it was, to die before this day, 
And by report Mumming took ſuch ruth and compaſſion herear, thathe ſhed tears, andfcr this 
youths ſake, ſer ar liberty as many as were of his kindred and alliance, There was remembred alfo, 
the wife of Theodorw the tragedian, who when the time drew neer, that ſach poets and aRors 
were to ftrive for the beſt game, would nor ſuffer him co live with her ; bur afer he was returned 
home fromthe theater , where hehad gotten the vitory, and gained the prize, when hecame 
toward her,ſhe kiſſed and welcomed him home with theſe veries: 
O noble ſon of Agmemnon , now 
Todo with me your will, good leave have you, 
Semblably, ſome there were in place, who hereupon inferred many other verſes as uvfitly alledged 
and alrogether ont of ſeaſon ; tor that it was not thought amiſs or unprofitable, both ro know the 
ſame, and to beware thereby ; and namely; that which is reported concerning Pow peins Magnus, 
when he rerurned from a great expedition and warlike voiage ; unto whom his little daughter was 
preſented by her ſchool-maſter 3 and for ro ſhew unto him how ſhe had profited inlearning, when 
a book was brought unto her, the ſaid {chool-maſter opened ic, and turned to this place for her to 
read, which beginneth thus : 
From war thou art returned ſafe and ſound, 
Would God thou hadſt been there left dead on ground. 
Alſo, whenuncertain newes ( withour any head or author ) was brought unto Caſſus Longinus, 
that his ſon was dead in aſtrange countrey, ſo as he cou|d nextherknow the truch, nor yer do a- 
way thedoubrfull ſuſpitionthereof, there came an ancient ſenatour to vilit him,and faid: What 
Longinus,will you not contemn and negle&t his vaine bruit and headleſs rumor, raiſed (nodoube ) 
by Sme malicious perſon? as if you neither had knownnor read this ſentence : 
No publick, fame, nor vox popli 
Was ever known in vaine to die. | 
As for him, who when a gentleman in theiſle of Rhod-s, called for a theam, to vary upon, and to 
ſhew thereby his learning before che peoplein a frequent theater,gave him this verſe: 
Avaunt out of this iſle, I dotheereed, 
Meſt wicked wretch that lives, andthat with ſpeed. 
It is hardto ſay, whether he did of purpoſe, Concumeliouſly, to deride chis poor Grammarian, or 
committed anerrour againſt his will? But to conclude this diſcourſe of verſet inſerted aptly and 
otherwite alledged, did very pretily appeaſe the tir and cumult among the regents and maſters of 


Ut abovelaid, 


THE SECOND QUESTION, AND THE THIRD. 


What is the cauſe why Alpha, (or A) was ranged firſt of all other letters? as alſo, what pro- 
portion, the number of vowels and ſemi-vowels hath been compoſed and ordained ? 


V Hereas theuſe and cuſtome was at Athens, during the foreſaid fealts in the honour ofthe 
Mutes, the lots ſhould be carried round abouc the city, and theythat Cchanced by drawing 
to be matched togerher, propounded one unto another queſtions of learning 3 Ammonins _” 
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letſomeprofeſiours of one and the ſame art, ſhould be committed in oppolition together, tooke 
this order, and ordained, that withour any lottery at all, a Geomerrician might propoſe a queſtion 
onto a Grammarian 3 the Rhetorician unto a mulician, and 1o reciprocally anſ wer them again by 
turnes : Hereupon Hermias the Geometrician put forth firit unto Protogenes the Grammarian, a 
queltion, urging him to tell the caule, why A was ſet formoli of all the letters? who rendred unto 
him a reaſon which goeth for currantyn the (chools: For this is certain(quoth he thar vowels may 
claim by a molt juſt title, the place betore all conſonants, whether they be mure or ſemi-vowels : 
and ſeeipg that of vowels ſome be long, others ſhorr, and a third iort doubtful!, and as they ſay, 
of a donbletime : theſe of the laſt kind, ought by good right to be eſteemed of greater worth and 
puiſſance than the reſt 3 and of them, thats, to have and hold the place ofa capirainneſs, which 
in compoſition and making of a diphthong, cocth alwayes before the other two, and never com- 
meth behind; and that is A/pha, which never {econdeth [ota, or Wpſilonio, as that it will in ſuch 
compolition, yeeld or help ro make one ſyllable of thoſerwain: bur in a kind of anger and indig- 
nation, leap back again unto her proper place: contrariwile, fer A/pha with whether you willof 
the other two, ſo as ſhe may go before, ſhe will accord very well, and both rogerher will make 
one entire ſyllable, as we may tee in theſe Words, dugey,avauy, as allo In ajas adi, and an in- 
finic number of others: chus in theſe three reſpects ſhe hath the victory, and carrieth the prize, 
likeunto thoſe champions who are winners in Qxinquertium, or the five ſeverall games, for ſhe 
hath the vantage above the multitude of other letters, inthat ſhe 1s a vowell: above vowels, be- 
cauſe ſhe hath two times, as being one while long,and another while ſhort, & even of theſe double 
timed vowels ſhe hath the preeminence,by reaſon that ſhe ſtandeth alwayes before, and never fol- 
loweth or commeth behind others. 

When Protogenes had made anend of his ſpeech, Ammonixs Called unto me by name and ſaid: 
How now 7ltarch , will not you aid Cadmas, being (as you are )a Bcotian as he was ? for itis 
faid,that he placed A/pha before all other Jerters, for that Alphainthe Pharnician language figni- 
fieth a beet, reputed among them, not 1n the ſecond or third place, according to Heſiodys, buteven 
the veryfirlt and principall of neceſſary moveables belonging to a man: Not I (quoth he) for I am 
bound to ſucconr(whart I can) mine own grand-father, rather than the very grandlire of Bacchgs ; 
for my grand-father Lamprias was wont to lay: Thar the firſt diſtin and articulate voice which a 
man pronounceth, is by the power ot A/pha; ſeeing that the breath and ſpirir within themouth , 
is formed principally by the motion ot the lips, which as they are opened anddivided aſunder,yeeld 
by that imple overcure this voice firſt, which of all other likewiſe is molt fimple, and performed 
with leaſt adoe, calling neither tor the tongue to helpic, nor waiting for the uſe thereof, bur ifluerh 
forth.even when it lierh ill and (iirreth nor our of the owne place:and therefore it is the firſt voice 
thatinfants utrer: hereupon alſo commeth this word dey, in Greek, which fgniherh as much asto 
hear any voice, for that alwayes ſuch a ſound as A is nlually heard: yea, and many other like 
vocables, as 4/y, that is to ſay, to ſing 3 dvaty, that 1s tO lay, to pipe ; and daaadluy, to cry and 
hollo ; yea, and theſe words aigey, to elevate or lift up, and dyoiyey, that is to ſay, to open : not 
without good cauſe rooke theſe names upon the deduction and litting up of the lips, whereby ſuch 
a ſound as A, is let forth, and fallerh our of the mouth, and therefore the names of other mute con- 
ſonants, all ſave one, are helped by this A, which ſerverh as a light to cleer their blindneſs : for 
there is but P;, or P only, wherein the power of this letter or ſound is not imployed : as for Phi 
and Chi, rhe one of themis P, and the other K, pronounced with (þ) or an aſpiration, 

Hereunto when Hermias ſaid, that he approved well of both reaſons : Why do not you then 
( quoth1)e xpound and deliver unto us, what is the proportion, it there be any, inthe num- 
ber of letters ; for in mine opinion thereis, which I collect by this argument, in that the mulcicude 
of mute conſonants and ſemi-yowels , in regard one of another, asalſo in reſpe& of vowels, ati« 
ſeth not ſo by chance, bur according to the firſt proportion which we call Arithmericall, for there 
being nine.& eight,it commeth to paſs that the middle number between, as it ſurmounterth one, 
ſo it 15 equally iurmounred of the other;and the rwo extreams being broughr rogether,the greater 
in reſpe& of the leſs, beareth the juſt proportion of the number of muſes, to thar of Apollo; for 
nine, 15 attributed to the muſes, like as ſeven, to Apolls, which beivg joyned together, makethe 
duple of that which is inthe midſt, to wit, of eight, and that by good reaſon; tor that the ſemi- 
vowel, berween both, do participate the power and efficacy of the extreams, to wit, mutesand 
vowels ; according to the figure here repreſented: 

Mutes, Semi-vowel;, Vowels, 
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Mercury (quoth he) was the firt god who found out letters in Egypt : thereforethe A tians 
when they wonld repreſent the firſt lerrer, do paint 7b#, a towle 7 thay co Mercury : but not 
wellin my judgement, thus to give the precedence and ſuperiority of all other letters unto a beaſt 
that uctereth neither yoice nor ſound at all; Moreover, unto Mercury is conſecrated ot all = 
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bers, the qUarternary eſpecially, and many therebe who have written, that borne he wasgpon the 
curth day ofthe monih : now 1f you muitip.y four by four, you ariſe ro fxteen, the juſt number 
of thoſe teſt letters which were called Ph.nmcaan, 1N.ented hrit by Cadn-x5, Oithe other letters 
which afterwards were added to the relt, Pal .med:s deviſed one tour ; and S$1140niaes put there- 
:o another four * moreorer, rhe firlt perfect number of all others is three, as having a beginning,a 
midd.e; and an end : atter 1t che number of lix, becaule it is known very well to be <quall inallthe 
arts chercot : of theſe now, if {1x be mulriplied bytour, andehe ficliquadiar or cube{ 8) by the firſt 
erfect number (3) they bring torth rwenty four, the tull vamber ot all the lercers in the alphaber, 
Whiles he chus ipakeflill, Lopyrion the Gramma:s1an was pecceiied eindenly to :augh at him and 
momble ſomewhat between his teeth ſecretly: bur to 100n 2+ he had made an'end of ſpeech, he 
could no longer bur our he (pake and (aid : Thatall chis wasnc ting elic bot frivolous bibble-bab- 
ble: For chat{quorh Zepyri9n there can no ſound reaſon atali.'"e given, but exen by adventure and 
chance it fell our, that ſo many letters there wete, and thoie placed inſuch orderas they be: Like as 
goth he)that che firſt verſe of Homers 1114s, (hovid contain ſo many lyilables jult, as the farit of 
his O&ſea: and again; thar the laſt ofthe one, ſhould antwer in number of fyllables even ro the 
laſt of the others ts altogether a caſuall ching, hapning io by meer fortune and not otherwiſe, 


THE FOURTH! QUESTION, 


B hether hand « was of Venus that Diomedes wounded > 


Frer this, when Hermias addrefied himſelfe topropoſe unto Zapyrion a queſtion, weinhibired 

and (taied him, Bur Ma-imy. [he Rhetorician, came with aTong ferch afar off our of Homer, 
and demanded of him: Whether hand it was ot /Veuus that Diomedes wounded ? With that Zopy- 
rion £0 quithim agaiv, asked him prelent'y : Of wherher leg king Philip halted ; The cafe quorh 
Maximus iyn0t ail one and theſlame: for Demoſthenerath lefrrutto us-no means for to anſwerthis 
queſtion: bur if you confeſs once that you know apt ;- others there be who will ſhew you the 
very place where Homer rellech chem who haveany wit to conceive, which hand of hers was hurt ? 
Zeprrionat this ſpeech;ſeemed ro be atonied and ſtand in amaze; whereupon'whiles he held his 


e. we requeſted Marin, to point unto ns the p.ace atorefaid: Firſt and formoRt ( quoth 
ned Pe, ) conſidering thatthe verſes runne in this wiſe: vn (9 
| | Then leapt aſide Tideus ſony; + » | yn, 
and traver fing his ground, 
Stept to, and with ſharp pointed ſpear, 
her hand aloft did wownd. il , 
It is plain and evident,that ifhe bad meant to have ſmitten herlefr hand, he needed not tohavelears 
at pne fide, for he had the left hand of Vexws juſt fire unto hisown tight hand, when he dire& 


affronted her : and more probable it is, and tends togreat reaſon: that his intent was tohurt the 
ſtronger hand, and that which held Aeneas her (fon, whom ſhe ſeemed with violence to carry a- 
way, and which being wounded, ſhe might be forced toforgoe her hold, and fet his body voe 
Secondly, when /enugwas returned up ito heaven, Mindyva by way of ſcoffing, laughed at her, and 
laid to Jupiter in this wile: | " 
No don't, fair Venus hath ſuborn'd 
Some Greeki(h dame to love, 
And follow one of theſe Troy knights, 
whom (þe aff cs above 
All other wights: and while: fhe ftroak't 
this lady gently, See, 
Her ſoft hand met with ſome cold-claſp, 


and ſo came ras d to be. 


And verily I ſuppoſe, that even your ſelte good fir,anexcellent regent and profeſſor as you are, ifac 
aly time you would ſeem ro make much of any of your ſcholers, to ſtroakand ſoftly ro handle hint, 
will nor youdoit with your left hand, bur withthe right 3 andeven ſo, verylike it is, that Venus, 
the molt gentle and courteous goddeſs of all others, in this manner dealt with the Grecian 
adies, when ſhe perlwaded them unto her mind, 


THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


What is the re:ſon that Plato ſaid, how the ſoul of Ajax came to the lot, in ths 20, place, 


Ten pretty diſcourſe aforeſaid, pleaſed the whole company, atid made them all merry. but one 
Grammarian named H,/as, whom Sofþis a profefor in Rherorick, ſeeing to fit all filefir, ſad 
and leavy, (tor that indeed he had iped not very well, whenſoevet he made proof of his ſCholets 
proceedings) came out with theſe veries aloud: 

Ajax ſ-:le., the ſon of Telamon, 


C2 Remainedſtill, and all alone; 
' and 


— 
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beauty, greatneſle and 
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and the reſt of the verſes followirg, he delivered in an higher note than ordinary, and rchearſed 
them azoftunro him, 1Nthis witc: 


But now good ſir come hither, that 
my words you may will hear, 
Repr. ſs your ire, this anger quench, 
andtame your moody cheer, - : : 
Bot Hy ++ grumbling Hill in anger, bewraied no leſs by his croſs and impertinent anſwer, ſaying : 
Thatthe gholt of .-jax in helicook her turn in the twentieth place, and her lot was according to 
Pl:to, ro be tranſmvred into the natureof a lion: Bur for mine own patt (quoth he) I think many 
times of the old mans ſaying in che comedy : 
Better tt were an aſſetobe 
Indeed, than for a mantoſce 
. Thoſe livepreferr'd in wordly pelf, 
Who are for worth behind h1mſclfe, 
Hereart Soſþs laughing heartily : Bur I beſeech you good Hylas (quoth he) meane while that we 
are turning into Afes and taking pack-ſaddies on our backs ( if you regard and reſpe& any thi 
the honour of Pla:s ) declare unto us the reaſon, why he ſaid : That the ſouie of Ajax (him 1 
meane who was Telamons ſor ) came in the ryyentieth place to haie her choice trom the lottery? 
Which when H1las flat'y refuſed to do,(for he thought that they had made a moc king Rock of him, 
becauſe he bad but bad ſucceſs in his former trials: ) my brother rook the matter inhand: And 
what ſay you(quoth he )rothis ? may it not be tor that Ajax Carried the name alwayes for 
VAajOuTr , 
Next af.er Peleus ſon (IT ſay,) 
Who was ſars peer for proweſs ay ? | 
And you know that twenty makes upthe ſecond decade ; and the decade or number of ren, is of all 
pumbers principally and mo-pmiflanc, like as _ was amorg the princes of the Greeks, With 
that we all ſet up a lavghter : Then A»montes, Well (quorh he) Lawprias, you are diipored thusto 
jeſt and play with H1/ -s, but fince of your own accord you have under-raken the charge, to deliver 
the cauſe thereof, let us 1ntreat you-1o impart unto us not by way: of (port and merriment,but in 
good earneſt, Lamprias Was at the firſt nor'a little troubled ar this challenge, bur after he had 
pauſed, ard thought upon the matrer a while, inthe end he ſpake to this effe&; Itis an ordina- 
ry thing (quoth he) with / /zto, ro play with us many times merrily, by certainde, iſed names that 
he uſeth : but whenſoever he inſerteth ſome fable in any treatiſe of the 1oui, he doth it right ſ0- 
berly, and hath a deep meaning, and profound ſercetherein : tor the intelligent nature of heaven, 
he calleth, a Chariot volant, to wit, the harmonicall motion and revolution of the world: and here 
in this place whereof we arenow 1h queltion(to witzinthe end of the tenth book of this Common- 
wealth ) be bringeth ina meſſenger from hell, ro relate newes of that which he had there himſelf 
ſeen;and calleth him by che name of Era,a Pamphylian born;and the ſon of Armonuius.giving us co- 
vertiy ( by an znigmati. al. conveian e )chus much'ro underſtand : That our ſoules are engendred 
by harmony and io yoyned to our bodies, bur when they be disjoyned, and ſeparate from them , 
they run together all into aire fromeveryfide ;"and ſo returne again from thence unto ſecond 
cenerations: what ſhould hinder then bur this word * &xe5ey, was put down by him. not to ſhew a 
a truth whereot he ſpake,bnt rather &xa5oy, 25 a probable ſpeech. and conjeRurall fition, or elſe, a 
thing ſpoken (as it ſhould ſeem) to a dead body, and ſo uttered * vainly and at a venture in the 
aire: for Plato alwayes toucheth three cauſes, as being the philoſopher who either firſt knew, or 
principally underfi ood how fatall deſtiny is mingled with fortune: and again, how our free willis 
wont to be joyned with either of them, or is complicate with both:and now in this place before ci- 
red,he ſheweth excellently well, what power each of theſe cauſes hath in our humane affaires,attri- 
buring the choice and election of our life unto ſree will;(for vertue and vice be free and at the com- 
mand of no lord ) and tyirg to the neceſſicity of fatal deſtiny, a religions life ro God-wardin 
them, who have made a good choice, and contrariwiſe in tho'/e who have made a choice of the 
worlt: bur the cadences or chance of Jots, which being caſt at a venture, and lighting here and 
there, without order, befail to every one of ns, bring in fortune, and preoccupate or prevent 
mn-h of that which is ours, by the ſundry educations or governments of common weale , wherein 
it hapnerh each ot us to live: for this I would have every one of you ro conſider, whether it be not 
meer folly and without all reaſon.to ſeek for a cauſe of that which is done by fortune and caſually; 
for if lot ſhould ſeemro come by reaſon, there were to be imputed no more to fortune or adven- 
cure. but all co ſome farall deſtiny or providence, 

Whi.es Lamprias delivered this ſpeech, Marcus the Grammarian. ſeemed to connt and number 
(1 wor not whad) vpon his fingers to himſelfe apart: bur when he had made an end, , the ſaid 
M:rcu named aloud all thoſe ſoules or ſpirits which are called ont in Homers Necya: Among 
which (quoth he) the ghoſt only of Elpenor wandering fill in the midd.e confines, is not reckoned 
with thote beneath in another world. for that his the as yet is not interred and commicred tothe 
earth: as forthe ſou'e of Tirefasalſo, ir ſeemerh notro be numbered with thereſt, 

Towhom now dead Proferpina 
Alove the reſt did give a 
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The gift alone right wiſe tobe, 

Although he did not live. a | 
a5 alſo the power to ſpeake with the living, and to underſtand their tate and affaires, even before 
he had drunke the bloud of ſacrificed beatts: If then ( quoth he) O Lamprias you tubliraRt theſe 
two, and count the re(t,you ſhall find that theſoule of Ajax was yult the twentieth of thoſe which 
preſencedrhemſelves rollyſſes; and hereto alluded Plato, as it ſhould ſeeme, by way ot mirth, joy- 


ning his fable together with that erocation of ſpirits, otherwile called Necyra in Homers Oayſſea, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


What is covertly meant by the Fable, wherein Neptune is feigned to have been vanquiſhed: as alſo 
why the Athenians takg out the ſecond day of the month Anguſt, 


Ow then the whole company were grown to acertaine uprore, Menephylius a Peripaterick 
N Philoſopher calling unto H3/as by name: You ſee ( quoth he.) now, that this quetiion was 
not propounded by way of mockery and concumeiiqus flouting : but you mygood friend (leaving 
this troward and male-ontented .-jix, whoſe name as Sophocles faith, is ominous, and of j!| pre- 
ſage ) berake your (eife unto Veprure, and fide with him awhile; who is wont to recount unto 
us himſelte, how he bath been ofrencimes overcome, to wit, inthis City, by Men:rva; at Delphi, 
by £A polio 3 In Argos,by 119 5 T7 Aon, by Jupiter ; and in Naxus, by Bacchus: and yet in all his 
repuiles, disfavou:s, and intortunities, he bare himſelte alwaies. mild and gencle, carrying noran« 
kor or malice in his hearc 3 for proote hereot, there is even-1n this City a Temple common to him 
and Minerva in which there tandeth- alſo analtar dedicared to Oblivion: Then Hylas who ſee 
med by this time more pleaſantl; diſpoted: But you have torgotren ( quoth he) O Menephylins, 
that we have aboliſhed rhe iecond day or the month Avgult, notinregardof the Moon, ( 
cauſe it was thought to be the day npon which Neptune & Mixerva pleaded for the ſeignory of this 
territory of Art1ca, Now I atiure you (queth Lamprias) Neptune was every way much more civill 
and reaſonable than Thraſbnlzs, in cale being nota winner as the other, but a loſer, he could for- 
oet all grudge and malice, 


A great breach and defeft there is in the Greeks Original, wherein wanteth the farther handling of this 
Queſtion, as alſo five Queſtions entre following, and a part of the ſixthgto wit * 


7. Why the accords in Muſick are divided into three ? 

8, Wherein diff er the intervals or (paces melodionnfrom thoſe that be accordant ? ; 

9, What cauſe isit that makgth accord? and what is the reaſon that when one touchethtwo ſtrings accors 
dant together, the melody is aſcribed to the baſe? : 

10, What is 4 - cauſe that the ecliptihe revolutions of Sun and Moone being in number equall, yet weſce 

the Moone of tner eclipſed than the Sun? 
11, That we continue not a/waies on: and the ſame,in regard of the daily dr flux of our ſubſtance, 
12, Whether of the twaine is more probableythat the number of ſtars is evenor odde ? 


Of this twelfth Queſtion thus much remaineth as felloweth: 


| By was wont to ſay, Thatchildren are to be deceived with cockall bones, but men with 

others : Then Glaxcias, I have heard (quoth he } that this ſpeech was uſed againl Polycrates the 
tyrant ; but it may be that it was ſpoken aiſo to others: Burt whereby do yon demand chis of me? 
Becauſe verily (quorh Sſþes) I ſee that children ſmacch at ſuch bones, and the Academiques catch a 
words: for it ſeemeth unto me; that theſe Romacks differ in nothing tromthem, who holding oue 
their clurched fiſts play at handy dandy, and aske whether they hold in their cloſe hand even or 
odd?Then Protogenes aroſe,and calling unto me by name: Wh:taile we(quoth he)and whatis come 
unto us that we ſuffer theſe Rhetoricians and Orators thvs to brave it out, andto mock others, be- 
ng demanded nothing inche meanetime, nor putto it for to contribute their {cor and partunto 
this conference and theſe diſcourſes ? unlefle peradventure they will come in with this plea, that 
they have no part of this tible calke in drinking wine, .as being thoſe who admire andfollow De- 
moſtheneszwho in all his life time never drank wine : This is not che cauſe(quorh I)bur thereaſon is, 
becaule we have ſpurred them noqueſtions: but if you hare no better thing, to aske;] will propoſe 
Unto them a caſe o: repugnancy incontrary laws or conditions, and the ſame drawn out of Homer, 


THE THIRTEENTH QUESTION, 


A queſtion as touching repugnant lawt, taken ont of the third Rhapſody or book, of Homery 
Ilas, | 


[A Nd whar is the caſe, demanded he againe ? I will tellyon { quoth I) and withall propoſe it 


Auto theſe here: andtherefore let them give atrencive care : Alexander Paris 10 the third ook 
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of Homers llias, giveth defiance to Menelans, and challengerh him to a ſingle fight, with certaine 
conditions protelting ip this manner: | 
Let us between both armies meet without, 
My ſelf e I mean, and Menelaus ſtoxt : 
To try in ſingle fight upon this plaine 
To which of us by right ſhall appertaine 
Dame Helene,with her goods: For look who ſhall 
Make good his ground,and quit bimſelfe withall 
$2 bravely, that the vittory he gaine, 
Have he her [ elfe,and jewels in domaine, 
Hettor againe publiſhing unto all,and declaring as well ro Greeks as Trojans the ſame challenge 
and defiance of his brother Par:s,nleth in manner the very ſame wotds,faying : 
His meaning is, that Greeks and Trojans all 
Beſides, ſhould for the time ſurceaſe and quite 
Lay down all arms # pon the ground withall, 
Whiles he and Menelaus hardy knight, 
For Helen faire, and all her jewels fight ? 
And he that ſhall the better hand obraine, 
| With him both Lady ſhall and goods remaine, | 
Now when Mevelays had accepted of theſe conditions, and borh fides were {worne to the articles 
accorded, 4gamemnon to ratifie the ſame by his royall aſſent, ſpake in this wile; 
h If Alexander in plaine fight 
Shat! Menelaus k:l/: 
Dame Helene he may lead away, 
And her goods at his will: 
But ſay that Menelaus brave 
Do Alexander ſlay, 
The woman then and what ſhe hath 
Let him ſtr-ight have away . 
Now for that Menelaxs vanquiſhed Paris indeed, but yer bereft him not of his life ; either fide had 
good plea to defend their caule oppoſite unto their enemies : tor the Greeks pretended a right claime 
unto Helena, for that Pris was over: ome: and the Trojans impleaded and denied to redeliver 
her, becauie he was not left dead in the pla«e: how ſhall this caſe then be decided and judged arighr 
in ſo great a difference and contrariety ? Cerres it belongeth not to Philoſophers nor Grammari- 
ans alone ; but it is for Rheroricians alſo ro determine hereof, who are both learned in Grammar 
and good letters ; and wirhal!, well ſeen in Philoſophy, as you be, Then Sofpis gavehis opinion, 
and 1aid, That the cauſe and plea of the detendant challenged was far better and ironger, as having 
the Law directly on his fide : torthe aflailant and challenger himſelte denounceth under what con- 
ditions the combate ſhould be pertormed ; whic h ſeeing the defendant accepted of, and yeelded un- 
to, it liethnorin their power any more to adde ovghr therero: for the condition compriſed in the 
challepge carried no words implying ſlavghteror death of any fide; bur the viRtory of the one; and 


- the diſcomfiture of the other ; and that with very great reaſon: for by right the Lady belonged to 


the better man, and more valiant ; and the more alorous manis he who vanquiſherh: for other- 
wiſe it falleth out many times, that valiant and hardy men are ſlaine by very cowards ; as afterwards 
Achilles himſelfe chancedrto be killed by Paris with the ſhot of an arrow : neither will any man (1 
trow Yay, that Achilles thus flaine was the lefle valiant, or call this the vitory ; bur rather the 
good fortune of Paris unjuſtly dealt. whoſe hap it was to ſhoot ſo right ; whereas on the other 
ſide, Heftor was vanquiſhed by Achille, before he was ſlain, for that he would nor abide his com- 
ming, bur for feare abandoned his ground and fled: for he that refuſeth combare and runneth a- 
way is inplainetearmes vanquiſhed,and hath no excuſe to palliate or cloake his defeature 3 but flat- 
ly confeſſerh his enemie to be his berter, And therefore, /ris,comming at firſt to Helenafor togive 
her intelligence of this combare, ſaich unto her : 
T hey will in combate fight it out 
With long ſpeares now for thee : 
Ardlooxh whowins the vittory, 
His wife thou nam'd ſhalt le, 
And afterwards J-p'ter himſelfe adjudged the prize of victory unto Menelans in theſe words: 
Now pline it is, the champion told, 
Sir Menelans hight, 
Hath quit himſ-Ife Aman, and won 
: : The prize in fenple fiobr, 
For it were a ridiculous mockery to ſay, That Paris had conquered Achilles, becauſe he ſtood be- 
hind afar off,and with the ſhort of an arrow wonnded him inthe foot.who never was ware of him, 
nor ſo much as lookedfor iny ſuch thing; and that now when he refuſed combare, difttuſted him- 
felfe.and ran out of the field like a Coward to ſhroud and hide himſelfe within the boſome, and be- 
teen the armes of a woman, being, asaman would ſay, dilarmed and deſpoiled of his weapons, 
ven 
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even whiles he was alive, his concurrent ſhould not deſerve to carry away the victory, ſhewing 
himſelfe the conquerour in open held ; even according to the conditions oftered by Paris the chal- 
c, Then G/avcus taking the matter in hand, impleaded and argued againft him thus: Firſt 
(quoth he) w all Edicts,Decrees, Laws, Covenants, and Contracts, the laſt are repyted alwaies of 
oreater validity, and do ftand more firme rhan the former: but the ſecond covenants andthe laſt, 
were they which were declared and publiſhed by Agamernon; in which was compriſed, 'exprelly 
death for the end of the combare, and nor the diſcomfiture or yeelding of the party conquered : 
moreover, the tormer capiculation of covenants, paſled only by parole and bare words ; bur the o- 
ther which followed afrer, was ſealed and confirmed with an oath, yea, and a curſe andexecration 
was ſet thereupon, for whoſoever ſhould tranſgreſle the ſame : neither wasit approved and ratified 
one man alone,bur by the whole Army together: in ſuch lort as this latter paction and covenant 
ought properly and by right to be focalled ; whereas the former was nothing elſe burche intimation 
of a challenge and dehance given; in teltimony whereof, Priamw allo afret rhe articles of combate 
were ſworn unto, departed our of the field,ſaying : 
Great Jupiter a:d other gods 
Immortall now do know, 
Wheſe deſtiny it is to dye 
Upon his overt hrow. hp] | MP 
For he wiſt well enough tnat the covenants of coambate were capitulated and accorded upon thig 
condition: and theretore it was,that a little aftex Heftor ſaith : 
God Jupiter alofs in heaven 
Who ſit s upon bus throne, 
The covenants ſworne hath not perform'd 
Which were agreed and ſworne, 


« 


For as yet the combate remained unacchieved and unperfeR, neither had it a certaine and doubt- 
lefſe concluſion, conkdering neitherthe one nor the other of the champions was ſlaine: fo that in 


mine opinion, there is no contrariety hete at all, becauſe the former arricles and conditions were 
compriſed in the ſecond: for no doubr, he thar killerh hath overcome 3 bur it followerh nor, thar 


he who vanquiſheth hath killed his enemy : bur to (ay atruth,we may well plead thus: That Aga>, 


memnondidnot reverſe or annull the challenge or defiance pronounced by Hettor,bur explained and 
declared it ; neither alrered he it,but added rather che principall point thereof, ſerting down expreſly 
him for victor who killed his enemy 5 for this indeed is a compleat and abſolute victory ; whereas 
all others have evaſions, pretended excuſes, and oppoſitions, ſuch as this of Aſfenelaus, who woun- 
ded not his enemy, norio much as purſued and followed after him : like as therefore in ſuch caſes 
wherein there is anevident contradiction of laws indeed, the judges are wont co pronounce award 
and ſentence, according to that which is moſt expreſly and clearly ſerdown, leavitg that which is 
doubefull and obſcure ; even ſo inthis preſent. caſe now in queſtion; that coyenant which hath an 
evident concluſion, and admirteth notergiverſation art all,we ought ro eſteem more firm and effefu- 
all: furthermore, that which isthe chiefe and moſt principall point ofall, even be him ſelfe who is 
ſuppoſed to be the viRor, in that he retired not back, nor gave over ſeeking for him thar fled, bur 
went upand down,to and fro among the troups ſearching all abour, 

If haply of this gallant knight 

Sir Paris he might have a fight, | 
teſtifie plainly, that his viRtory was imperfe& and of novalidity ; conſidering that his concurrence 
_ __ out of his hands, which put him in mind of the words which himſelfe a lictle before 

ad laid; 

The houre of d:ath,to whether of #s twaine 

Is come, let him lie dead upon the plaine : 

As for the reſhiſee every one apart, 

And that with ſpeed, you home in peace depart, | 
And therefore it Rood him upon neceſlarily to ſeek our Alexander, to the end, that having ſlaine 
him, hemight accompliſh the entire execution of the combate, and gaine the end thereof 3 whereas, 
either killing him out of the way, not taking him priſoner, without all right he demanded cheprize 


of victory: tor in very truth he did not ſo much as vanquiſh him, if we may yur preſumprions . 


and conjecturall arguments,even our of his own words, complaining as he doth of Jupiter,and la- 
menting to bimſelle, that he miſled of his purpoſe,inthefe words : 
O Jupiter, in heaven above, 
No Godthere is againe, 
More ſpightfull than thy ſelfe ro me, 
Nor cruel; to be plaine, 
I mai a:count,and ſo gave ont, 
Of Paris in this place, 
Reveng'd to be for all his wrongs, 
And working my diſgrace: 
But now my ſword in hand is burſt; 
My javilin lannc'd im vaine we 
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With force of armes, hath done #o hurt, 
Noy wrought him any paine: ta; al | 
For himſelfe confeſſeth, that it was to no purpoſe, that he pierced thorow his enemies ſhield; -and 
rook away bis armer that tell from his head, unlefle he had wounded himcherewith, and laine him 


outright, 


——— 


THE FOURTEENTH QUESTION. 


As touching the Muſes and their number, cert aine points not after a vulgar and common manner 


handled, 


His diſcontſe being thus finiſhed, we performed our oblations and libaments to the Muſes ; 
T na after we had iung an hymnto Apodo, the leader and conduRtor of the Muſes, we chamed 
alſo ro the ſound of an harpe, as Erator plaied thereupon, thoſe verſes which Hefodus wrote con» 
cerning the generation and birth of the Mules : when our ſong was ended, Herodes the Rhetorici- * 
an began his ſpeech.in this wiſe : Liſtenlordings (quorh he) you thar would diftra& and pluck from 
us Calliope 3 they ſay ( forſoorh ) that ſhe converlerh with Kings, and not with thoſe who can skill 
of unfolding ſyliogiſmes, or who propole difficult queſtions ro fuch as ſpeake big, and are of magni= 
ficent ſpeech,bur thoſe rather who do and effe& great matters, the works I meane which concerne 
Orators,Politicians, and Stateſmen : and as for Clio, of all che Muſes, ſhe admirteth and avowerh 
the encomiaſticall orations, wherein are contained the praiſes of other artizans ; for that in oldzime 
our anceſtors called praiſes, Clea: and Polymneia entertaineth hiſtory 3 which is nothing elſe bur the 
memoriall orremembrance of many antiquities : and it is reporred,that in fome places, and namely, 
* Or,Lion, in * Chios, they name all the Muſes jpyeias, that 1s to lay, memories : as forme, I challengealſo tro my 
* Or,Te1p- ſelfe ſome part of * Exterpe, if it beas Chryſippusſaith, that ſhe ut 18, who hath allocred unto her 
ſebore. che oift to entertaine meetings and conferences, withpleature, deleCtation, and grace: for an Orator 
is no leſſe aftable in familiar converſation, than eloquent in pleading cauſes at the bar, or in opining 
and delivering his mind in conſultations at the Councill rable ; confidering that the art and proteſhs 
on'of an Orator containeth the faculty and feate to win good will, do defend, maintaine, and jufti- 
fie 3 but principally, and moſt of all, we imploy our greateſt Skill in praiſing and diſpraifhng ; which 
if wecan orderarrificially and with dexterity, we are ableto bring about and effe&no ſmall matters 
ind contratiwiſe. if we do unskilfully, and withour art, we faile of the marke which we ſhoot ar 
for-rhis commendableritle, | 
O Godythis man how acceptable 
I; he to all. and venerable | 
aoreeth in my judgement to Orators, ratherthanto any other perſons, who have the skillcoſpeake 
well and to perſwade : a gift moſt requiſite, fir, and beſeeming thoſe that are toconverie with men, 
Then Ammornirs : It were not well done of us (quoth he) O Herodes, it we ſhould be offended and 
angry with you, although you ſeem ro comprehend all the Muſes rogether in your hand: for that 
among friends all things are common: and therefore it is, that Fupirer hath begotten many Mules, 
that every man might draw abundance from them of allgood things,and make noipare : for we have 
not all of us need of the skill iv hunting, of military ſcience, of the arr of navigarion, nor ofthe 
mechanicall handicrafts of Artizans 3 but we all ſtand in need of learning anderudition, 
As many 4s 01. fruits do feed, 
Which for onr «ſe the earth doth breed. 
And herenpon it 1s.that Jupiter hath procreated one Minerva, one Diana. and oneVzulcax; but ma* 
ny Muſes : now that there ſhovld be nine of them in number juſt, and neither more nor fewer, you 
will be ſo good ( will you not) astoyeeld ns a reaſon? for I ſuppoſe you are well udied in this 
point, being as you are, ſo well affetted.unto them, and ſo much adorned by their graces, And 
what great learning ( quoth Heyoges againe ) ſhould there be im that ? For every man hath in his 
mouth the number of nine, and there is not a woman bur {ingeth thereof, andis able to ſay, that as 
it is thefirlt ſquare ariſing from the firli odde number. ſo it is unevenly odde it ſelfe,as being divided 
into three odde numbers equall oneto the other, Now ſurely ( quoth Ammenixs, and therewith 
ſmiled ) rhisis manfully done of you, and ftoutly remembred: bur why do you nor adde thereto, 
thus much more, for acorrolary and over-meaſure, that it is a nymber compoſed of the two firit 
cubes, conſidering that it is made of an unity and an oCtonary: and after another manner likewiſe 
of compoſition, it ſtanderh of two triangled numbers, ro wir.a ſenary, and a ternary,whereof,both 
the oneand the other is a perfe& nvmber : but what is the reaſon, that this novenary or number of 
nine.agreeth better vnto the Muſes than to any other gods or goddeſſes; for nine Muſes we have,but 
not nine Cereſes.nornine Mirervaes, nor yet nine Diaxas? you are not (I trow )perſwaded that the 
cauſe hereof is, becauſe the name of their mother Myywoousy, containeth juſt ſo many letters ? He- 
rodes laughed heartily hereat; and after ſome rime of pauſe and filen:e, Ammenins(ollicited us 
to take the matter in hand, and ſearch the canſe thereof, With that my brother began, and 
ſaid: Our ancients in old time knew of no-more than three Muſes ; but to prove ſo much by 
way of demon{t:ation, before this company, where there be ſo many wiſe men and learned clerks, 
were a meere uncivill and ruſticall part,lavouring of vanity and oftentation; bur I aſſure you, che 
reaſon of this number was not (asſome affitme} thethree kinds of muſick or melody, _— 
—_- *Diato- 
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* Diaronique, * Chromarique, and * Harmonique ; nor by occaſion ofthe three tearmes or bounds *Pain-ong 
which make the intervals in an oRave or eight of mukick harmonicall, to wit, Nee, Meſe, and Hy- al 
pate, that. is to ſay, the Treble, the Meane, and the Baſe: and yer verily, the Delphians ſo called the * Fullof 4e- 
Muſes ; wherein they did amifle, in my judgement corefiraine that generallname of them all to one ©; 48: 
ſcience, or rather to one parr of a ſcience, to wit, the harmony of muſick : burour ancients nedwoices. 
(knowing well,thar all arts and ſciences whichare practiſed and performed by reaſon and ipeech,are ; {hows 
redncedto three principall kinds, Philoſophicall, Rheroricall, and Mathemacicall ) repmtedthem to much of nA 
be thegifts and benefic1all graces of three deities or divine powets, which they called Muſes: how- © a_— 
beir, atrerwards,andabour the time wherein Hehodws lived, when the faculties of theſe generall (ci- 
ences were better revealed and diſcovered, they perceived that each of them had threedifferences ; 
ard ſo they ſubdivided chem into three [ubalternall ſorts ; namely, che Mathematicks,into Arithme- 
tick;Muſick,and Geometry ; Philoſophy,into Logick,Erhick or Morall and Phylick or Naturall ; as 
for Rhetorick.ir had at the beginning for the firlt parr,Demonttrative,which was imployed in praiſes; 
for the ſecond, Deliberative, occupied in conlultations 3 and forthethird, Judiciall, uſed in pleas 
and judgements: ofall which faculties they thought there was not ſo much: as one, that was inven- 
ted, or could be learned without ſome gods or Mules, that is to ſay, without the conduct and fa- 
your of ſome (uperiour puifſance: and therefore they did nor deviſe and make ſo many Muſes, bur ac- 
knowledged and found that {o many there were: likeas therefore, the number of nine is divided 
into three. ternaries, and every one ofchem ſubdivided ito as many unites ; even ſo the reQtitude 
of reaſon in the preceilent knowledge ot the truth, 1s one puiſlance, and the ſame common: bur each 
of theſethree kinds is ſubdivided into three other z and every of them hath their ſeverall Muſe, for 
to diſpoſe and adorne particularly one ot thele faculties : for Idonot thinke, that in this divifon 
Poets and Aftrotogers can of right complaine of us for leaving our their ſciences; knowing(as they 
do) as well as we can tell them, that Attrology is Contribured unto Geometry, and Poetry to Mii 
fick. Upon this ſpeech Tryph-x the Phytician brake our into theſe words: Bur what meane you 
(1 pray you) and how hath our poore art ottended you, that it is excluded thus ont of the rem- 
ple andiociety of the Muſes ? Then D0-.y/i: of Melitzs, added moreover, and ſaid, Nay, you 
have provoked many of us beſides, to complaine up>n our diſcontentment in che ſame behalle : 
for we that are gardeners and husbandmen imployed in agriculture, challenge a right and pro- 
perty in Lady Thalia, aſcribing unto her the care and charge of plants and ſeeds, that they may 
corne up, grow, flower, increaſe, and be preſerved, Bur herein ({ quoth I Jyoudorhe man manife 
wrong; for you have Ceres for your patroneſle, ſurnamed 4yvs:45ga, for giving us ſomany gifts; to 
wirt.the fruits of the carth: yea,and Bacchus may gotora patron inthis reſpect, who ( as Pindarzs 
faith, ” ; 
T aking the charge of trees that grow, 
Doth cauſe them for to bud and blow : 
The werdure freſh and beauty pure; 
Of lovely fruits he doth procure, Wy | 
And weknow beſides,that Phyſicians have e/£ſculapiws for their preſident and tutelar god, who or- 
dinarily alſo uſe Apollo as he is ſurnamed, Pean,that is to ſay, the appealer of all paines and maladies, 
but never as he is, Myſegetes, that is to ſay, the prince and guide of the Muſcs : True it is indeed, 
that according to Homer : } | 
All mortall men of gods have need, 
That they in their aff aires may (peed, 
Howbeit allmen require not the help of all gods: ButI wonder much at this, that Lawprias ſhould 
either forget or be ignorant of that common laying of the Delphians, who give out; That among 
them the Muſes beare nor the name either of ſounds and nores, or offirings ; bur whereasthe whole 
world is divided intothree principall parts or regions 3 wheredt the firſt 1s of rhoſe natures which 
be *xed and not erraticall ; the ſecond, ot ſuch as are wandering ; and the third, of bodies under the 
ſpheare of the moon: theſe are every one diſtinaly Gigeſted, compoſed, and ordered by harmonicall 
proportions.andeach of them (2s they lay) hath a Mule to their keeper and prefident,to wit, the firſk 
or higheſt region, Hypate; the laſt or loweſt,Nete: and as for Meſe which 1s in the middle berween, 
ſhe doth both comprehend and alſoturne about morrall things, (as much as iris poſſible,confidering 
they come after) with divine and immorrall,yea,and earthly natures wich heaveply and celeſtiall,ac- 
cording as Plato himlelfe after a covert and zmigmaticall manner hath given us to underſtand, under 
the names of thethreedeſtinies,calling one, Atropos; another, Lacheſi5; anda third,Clotho: for astou- 
Chingthe motions and revolutions of the eight heavenly Spheares, be hath attributed as prefidents 
untorhem ſo many Syrens in number,and nor Mules, $a5k ears 4 Hes 
Then Menephy{usthe Peripatetick comming in with his ſpeech : There is ( quoth he ) ſome rea« 
ſon and probabilicy in the Delphians ſaying; bur ſurely the opinion of Plato is ablurd, inthar uns | 
tO thoſe divine and eternall revolutions of the heavens, he hath, aſſigned inſtead of Muſes the Sy- 
rebs whichare Dzmons,or powers not very kind and good, nor beneficiall ; ether leaving oiit as 
hedoth the Mules alrogether, or elſe calling them by the names of the Deſtinies, and ſaying they 
be che daughters of Neceflity : for ſurely Neceſſity 1s a rude thing and violent; whereas Per- 


—_— is gentleandgracious; by the meanes of Muſes amiable, raming what it will, and inmy 
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Deteſteth more the durity, 
And force of hard neceſſity. 

than doth that grace and Fe» of Empedecles.That is true indeed (quoth Ammonime) it abhorreth 
that violent and involuntary cauſe which is in our ſelves, enforcing us to do againſt our wils : bur 
the neceſſity which is among the gods is nothing intolerable, nor v1olent,nor hard to be obeyed or 
perſwaded,bur to the wicked,no more chan che Law ofa City, thatunto good men is the belt rhing 
that is,and which they cannot pervert or tranſgrefle ; nor becauſe it it impoſſible for them ſoo do, 
but for that they are not willing to change che ſame, Moreover,as touching thoſe Syrencs * of F{9- 
mer.there is no reaſon that the able of chem ſhould affright ns: for ( after an znigmaricall and co- 
vert ſort ) even he ſignifierh very well unto us, thatthe power of their ſong and mulick is neither 
;3nhumaneznor pernicious or morrall ; bur ſuch as imprinterh inthe ſoules which depart from hence 
thither, as alſo to ſuch as wander in that other world after death, a vehement affetion to divine 
and celeſtiall rhings, togerher with a certaine torgetfulneſle of thoſe that be morrali and earthly.de- ' 
raining and enchanting them as 1t were with a pleaſure that they give unto them 3 in ſuch ſort as by * 
reaſon of the joy which they receive from them,they follow after and turne about with them : now 
of this harmony there is alirrle eccho or obſcure reſonance commeth hither unto us, by the meanes 
of certaine diſcourſes, which calleth unto our ſoule, and putteth inco her mind ſuch things as then 
and there are, wheteof the greateſt part isencloſed and opped up with the obſiructions of the fleſh, 
and paſſions thar are nor ſincere : howbeit,our ſonle, by reaſon of the generofty wherewich it is en. 
dhted, doth underſtand, yea, and remember the ſame, being rav iſhed with ſo vehement an affeion 
thereof,that the paſſion may be compared properly unto moſt ardent and furious firs of love,whiles 
ke Gill affeRerh and deſireth ro enjoy,bur 15 not able for all that to looſen and free her ſelfe from the 
body ; howbeir, I do not accord and bold with him altogether inthele marters : bur it ſeemerhun- © 
to me.that Plato as he hath ſomewhar ſtrangely in this place, called the axes and poles of the world 
andheavens, by rhe names of ſpindles,rocks,and diftaves, yea, and tearmed rheftars, wherves: ſo, 
to the Mules alſo he hath given an extraordinary denomination of Syrens, as if they related,and ex- 

unded unto the ſoules and ghoſts beneath,divine and celeſtiall things: like as #/yſſes in Sophocles 


ith;that the Syrens were come : 
- The daughters who of Phorcis were, 


That doth of hellthe laws declare, 
As for the Muſes they be aſſigned unto the eight heavenly ſpheares : and one hath for her portion 
the place and region next totheearth: thoſe then which have the preſidencesand charges of the re- 
volution of thote eight ſpheares, do keep, preſerve, and maintaine the harmony and conſonance, as 
well between the wandering planets and fixed ſtars,as aiſoof themſelves one to another ; and char 
one which hath the ſuperintendence of thar ſpace between the moone and the earth, and conyer- 
ſerh wich morcall and temporal! things, bringeth in and infuſeth among them, by the meanes of her 
ſpeech and torg (ſotar forth asthey be capable by'narure and apt to receive the ſame)the perſwafive 
faculry of the Graces, of muſicall meaſures and harmony : which fapulty is very cooperative with ci- 
villpolicy and humane ſociery, indulcing and appeafing that which is turbulent, extravagant and 
wandering in ns. reducing itgently into the right way,from blind-paths and errours,and thereſetleth 
ic ; but according to Pirdarus, 
Whom Jupiter from hexven above 
Vouchſafeth nothis gracious love, 
. Amaz/d they be and flie for feare 
| Whent hey the woice of Muſes heave, 
Wherto when Ammonins had givenacclamarion, alluding ( as his manner was ) unto the verſe of 
Xenophanes in this wile : 
: Theſe things do carry good credence 
Hh Andto the truth have reverence, 
and withallmoved us every one to opine and deliver his advice: I my felfe afrerſome lictle pauſe and . 
filence, begancthus to - That as P/aro himſelfe by the etymology of names (as it were by traces ) ' 
thought to find our the properties and powers of thegods ; even ſo let us likewiſe place in hea- 
ven and over celeſtiall chings, one of the Muſes, which ſeemerh:of the heaven to be called Urania. 
Cerres, it ſtanderh ro great reaſon, that theſe heavenly bodies-require nor mnch variety of govern- 
menr.forrthar they havebur one ſimple cauſe;which is.narure:burt whereas there be many errors,ma- 
Dy cenortnities andcreſpaſſes.thicher we muſt transfer thoſe eight:one for to corre one tort of faults 
and diforders, and anotherfor tro amend and reforme another * and for that of our lite, one_parrt is 
beſtowed in ferious and grave affaires, and another in ſport and game ; and throvghour the whole 
courſe thereof it hath need of a moderate temperature and mufcall conſent: that which in us is 
grave and ſerjons ſhall be ruled and conducted by Caltope, Clio, and Thalia. being ourguides inthe 
Skill and fpecularion as ronching gods ardgoddefſes: asfor the 6rher Mules, their office and charge 
1sro ſypporrand hold vp that which is inclined andprone to pleaſnre. ply. and diſport, nor to ſut- 
fet irthrough weaknefſe andimbecillity ro rurr headlong inro looſenefte and beſtiality 3 bur ro k 
in reprefſe. and hold itin good and decent orderwith dan: ing, finging, and playing, ſuch as hat 
their meaſvres, and is tempered withharmony,' reaſon. and proportion : For mine own part, con- 


fidering chat Plato admitreth and ſerteth down in every one two principles and cauſes of cs our 
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ations; the one inbred and naturally to wit, adehre and inclination to pleaſures : the ocher com- 
ming from without forth ; to wit, an opinion which covereth the beſt ; inſomuch, as the one he 
callerh ſometime, Reaſon,and the other, Paſhon ; and ſeeing rhar either of theſe againe admirterh 
ditindt differences 3 1 ſee certainly, that both: of them require a great governmencz and in very 
truth, an heavenly and divine conduct : and firſt as touching Reaſon, one part thereof is civill and 
royall z namely, that which medlech 1n policike government, and matters of State: over which 
is placed, as Heſiodws faith, Calliope; Clio 15 allotced for her part principally, co advance, collaud, 
and encourage ambition or defire of honour : Polymneia ruleth and preſerverh the vertue memo- 
rative,and the dehre of knowledge and learning, which is 1n the ſoule: and hereupon it is,that the 
Sicyonians ot thoſe three Muſes which they honour, call one, Polymathia ; and unto Emerpe,who 
attributeth not the skill and ſpeculation of truth 1n nature ; as acknowledging no deligtts and 
recreations more pure, beautifull, and honeſt than ic, To come now unto appetites and afte&ions, 
that which concerneth eating and drinking, T halie maketh civill, ſociable and honet: : whereas, 
otherwiſe it wouid be inhumane, beaſtly,and diſordered ; which isthe reaſon thac we ſay; thoſe 
men do gaamfey, when they mcer togetherfriendly and metrily ro make good cheere: bur in no 
wile tuch as becomedrunke, and grow toexcefie and riotous mildemeanours, As tor the accords 
of love and Venus, Eras 18 ſhe as pr ge them with her preſence ; periwading that the aRti- 
onthereof ſhould reſpect reaſon and che opportunity of time,curting off want and quench+ 
ing the furious heat of lutt and pleature, making it for to derermineand reſt in faithfull love and 
amity,and not to end indiſlojute and laſcivious inremperance, There remaineth yer the pleaſure of 
hearing and ſeeing, whether the ſame belong to reaſon or to paſſion; or rather appertaine in com- 
mon to both: the other two Muſes,to wit, Me!/pomene and Terpfichore,are $ over them,which 
they compoſe and order in ſuch ſort, that as the one becommeth an honeſt delgh, and nor an en- 
chantment of the eares 3 {o the other concenterth the eyes as much» though ir do not bewitch and 
corrupt the ſame, 


The whole Chapter following is ſo defeftive and faulty inthe Originall, that we know not by any 
conjeft urall meanes to ſupply or reforme it, 


THE FIFTEENTH QUESTION. 


That in dancing there be three parts, Motions,Geſture, ard Shew : what every of then i; ? alſo,what 
community there us between the art of Poetry and thy feat of dancing. 


Frer this, there was propoſed atart of cake called Pyramw, 2s the prize of vitory for * chil- 
dren, who dance v2{t: and for umpires and j s were choſen Meniſſms the ſchoole-maſter, 
and Lamprias my brother : for before-time he had danced the warlike moriske very prettily.and was 
held in the dancing {chooles and places of exerciſe, to have thebeſtgrace in getticulation with his 
hands whenhe danced, aboye all other boies whatſoever: now when as many had danced and 
ſhewed therein more affe&ionthanelegancy, arid more heart rhan-art ; ſome there were of the 
companys. who-having choſen two moreexpertth:nghe relty and who: aftected greatly to obſerve 
the rules of art. prayed ther to dance qogey rags prycr,as 00k would ſay,motionatter motion,or one 
bour after another, Hereupon Thr aþbu/4 the fon of Ammonixs, demanded whar this tearme goge, 
that is to fay, motion, ſignified in this place, which miniftred matter, and gave occaſion unto Am- 
mmnmur to diſcourſe more at large concerning the patrs of _— forhe ſaid, Thatthere were three 
parts thereof,namely; goys, ox3pazand S375 : For that (quorh he} adance is compounded ofmos» 
tions, geſtures, or countenances, like as ſongs Randerh upon ſounds, and times, or reſts between 3 
for pauſes and {Haies are the ends of motions herein ; and veriiy thoſe motions, profeſſors call gopge; 
bur the diſpoftions and habicdes, 44uere unto which the motions dorend, and wherein they reſt 
and'end; namely,- when in the forme and geftute of their body, rhey repreſent Apollo or Pan, or 
fpine oftheſe raging Bacche,ſ6as2 man ar thefirit fight =y acknow their part exprefly reſem- 
bled : as for the third part, called #\Zs, it is not a feigned imitation, but a lively and true demon- 
firation of the ſubject marrers in the dance : forlike as the Poets whenthey would plainly and bare - 
' p name Achilles, Myſſes, the Earth, or Heaven, uſe their proper rteatmes to expreſle them, and even 
uch asthe vulgar know them by ; but for the greater emphaſis and repreſentation as itwere to the 
liteof that which they meane to deliver, they uſe otherwhiles words of their own making, and bor- 
rowed Metaphors ; as namely; when they would henifie the noile of running water, they are wont 
toſay, they do xexagiZeuv, and x2ya4Cuy : and for to exprefie the flight of arrows, they tell us that 
they flic MA peya x gods £5owthat is to ſay: 
With hot deſfire,and re” RIG 
eſþh and bloud their fillto t ave. F 
Alſo to ſhew beds wherein it is hafd to ſay whether part ſhall have the better hand / 
they come with theſe tearmes: 
ioas vouirn xecabe Tye, 
The fight two he ads alofs inviews 
Confroming equally did ſhew , | Fikewils 
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th'nk it boot» Ueclarerh thereby,chat poems doin manner provoke the diſpoſition and geſture of —_— drawing 


IcfNc ro 20 A» 
bon: rounter- 
pret it, 


Likewiſe toexprefſe that which they would ſay,rhey deviſe and coine many compoliti 
in their whe ye for example : Euripides ſpeaking of Perſens: MN Dons Sram 
Then Gorgon-ſlayer mounting hiey 
In aire of }upiter did flie, 
Semblably Pindarus writing of the horſe: 
What time 4s he with conrage ſtout, 
* Spurleſſes his body gave ſo ſtrong, 
Torun a race from bout to bout, 
Upon Alphens banks along, ; 
Yea, and Homer deſcribing a -ourſe at horſe-running : 
The chariots with braſſe and tin, 
Bedig ht upon t he plaine, : 
And drawn by ſure ſwift-footed ſteeds, 
Were ſeen to run amaine, ; 
Even ſo it is indancing, for that which they call 3a, that is to ſay, geſture, repreſenteth the forme 
and the viſage: gg, thatis to ſay, the motion, expreſleth empharically ſome affeRion, aRion, or 
power of the mind ; but by the ſhews,which they call S5Z«,properly and promptly, the very things 
themſelves ;as for example, the eatth,the heaven, the aſſiſtants or ſanders by; which being done 
in order, number,and mealure, reſemble thoſe proper names which otherwhilesin Poetry are uſed, 
runnipg roundly with the ornaments of their atrnbures and epithers in this mannes : x 
Themis modeſt, venerable : 
Ucnusblack-eyed, amiable: 
Oucen Juno with her gold-crown hononr d, 
FaireDione and well favonr'd, 
Alſo, 
From Hellen came renowned Kings, 
« Of © laws protettors grave, 
| Sir Dorus, Xanthus, Xolus, 
* Whojoyedin horſes brave, 
for otherwiſe if Poets ſhould nor thus do, their ſtile would be very baſe, and cheic verſes ſtark 
navght,and without all grace,as if one ſhould penthem in this ſort ſimply without all epithets; 
From one deſcended Hercules, b . 
And from another Iphyrtus, 
T his Ladies fire, her husband che, 
And ſon,were Kings all in their comrſe: 
Her brethren alſo were the like, 
And ſo were her progenitors, 
Who Ift to know what dame (he was 
Greece c/eap:d her Olympias, 
For the like faults and errours are committed at dancing in the foreſaid ſhews, if they carry not Z 
probable likelihood and a grace with them, and theſame accompanied with decency and an unaffe- 
ed ſimplicity: in one word, we may fitly transfer the Apophthegme of Simonides, from painti 
nnto dancing, and ſay thus, Thar a dance is a mute poekie, and poekie a ſpeaking dance ; > pos 
{quorth he Jasneither painting dependeth upon poehe, nor poehe of painting, as having no need at 
ali one of the other: whereas berweendancing and poetry all things are common, are participating 
ane with another inevery a repreſenting, both of them one and the ſame thing, eſpecially in 
thoſe ſongs to dance, which they call Hyporchemata, wherein isperformed rhe moſt effeuall and 
lively reſemblance of the one, by geſture, and of the other, by words and names: ſo thar poems ſeem 
eptly to be compared unto the linesand pourfling ina picture, by which the formes of viſages are 
drawn; infomuch. as he who hath proceeded wellin thoſe Hyporchemata, and is become excellent 
inthat fear, ſheweth plainly, that theſe two arts neceſſarily have need the one of the other: forhe - 
whochanteth ont this ſong, 
&THagoy InToy,nxuye dptraiay dywrid;,&C, 
Thar 1s to ſay 3 | 
I play the horſe of Theflaly, 
;  Orelſe the hound of Amycly. | 
following and purſuing with his foo the meaſures, and expreſſing the winding and turning ſound of 
the voice 3 or this ether ſong, * Y 
* 41C0-awadorroy,gr$%uteyrs medioy mhrar ar 
vardToy tt9hon every warkaey td gw 
Te&y o" ir dvyin eigutay Frepoy ndea mdvre tTomuoy KC, 2 
with the ſound of verſes, as it were with certaine cords, both hands and feer,orthe whole body ra- 
ther, Rretching out every member thereof in ſuch ſort, as when they be pronounced and chanted 
forth, there is nor one of them that can reſt inquier: by occafion whereof, the party who ſingerh 
ſuch ſopgs, 1s not abaſhed to praiſe himſelfe no leſſe for his ſufficiency in the arr of dancing, = 
is 


Opinzons: of Philaſophers, 
Ty accompliſhed $I&il in-Podie-5 and as he were Wrapt with ſome divine inltinR, breaketh our intg 


chis note: 
| How old that I be, 
[ canyea for # marrily. 
And this manner of dancing to:the-mealures theycall, the Candiort dance; howbeirt, now adaies 
tbere is. poching (o.ill taught,ſo.badly praRtited, and ſo much depraved and corrupted as 1s this fear of 
dancing : and .chereforethas is befallemunco it, which /bycas the Poertearing, wroce of himſelte in 
thele verles : ; 
For honour loſt among the gods, I dread, | 
With men a'one 1(hail be honoured. __ : 
For having aſſociated her ſelfe ro (1 wot not what)triviall and vulgar Poehe, and being fallen from 
that which was anciemt, divide.andheavenly,fhe ruleth and. beargth. tway, only im foolith and amg-, 
zed thearexs,whete ke aryrancefle the bath 1n fb jeRiona. ſmell deale 0 Mars (God werkope 
enough to pleaſe apd content the vulgar ſour ; but among wile menand. diving inds (10 ſay 


atruth) loſt all honove and.cepuration; I2. {> be 
bicall diſcourſes (O.Saſins Senecio) which. were held at thar. 


Theſe were in manner the laſt philoſop - 
tice in good. Anirverive bis bouieduringthe feltivallſolemmity.oh the Myles. 
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The Opinions of Philoſophers. © 
The Summary. 


Oraſmuch as in the Preface to the ſecond tome, containing the Miſcellanesor mixt works of Plutarch, 
he ſþ aks of theſe gatherings out of natwrall Philoſophy, ang, of the fruit that may bercaped thereomt, 


by diſcerning true opinions from falſe 3 we will not rehearſe againe here that which was delrveredin that 
place ; but propoſe ontyo the eyes of: the Reader the bare tnles of every Chapter thornwout the ſe fine fy 
whichthe Author hath joynedrogether, for to(hewthe Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, 4s coching 
the expoſition of the principall pruts of naturall Philoſophy, ſer : pq; 

- » Chapters of the firſt Book, 


15. Of Colours. 


I. Hat ts Nature, 

"VV in difference there is between aprins 

©  ciple,and av clewert ; 

3, As tonching Principles, what they be. 

4. Haw the werld was compoſed. 

5, Whether All be One, 

6, How it commeth that men have a xotion of God, 

7. What « God. | 

$, Of heavenly intelligentes, or powers called Dt» 
mons, and of Demi,oeds, 

9, Of the firſt Matter, 

bs e orme called Idea, 

11.Of cauſes, 

#2.0f Badies, 

I 3.0f the leaſt indiviſcble bodjes ar Atomes, 

14.0f Fignres, 


16, Of the ſeftion of bodies, Is © 
17, Of Mixture and Temperature, STIR 
18, Of Voidreſſe, 

19, Of Place. 

20, Of Space, 

21, Of Time, 

22, Of the eſſence of Time, 

23, Of Matioa. 

24, Of Generation and Corruption. 


Torog, 
FLILN 


25, Of Neceſſity. 


26, Of the eſſence of Neceſſuy, 
27. Of Deſtiny. 

28, Of the ſubſtance of Deſtiny, 
29, Of Fortune, 

30, Of Nature, 


Chapters of the ſecond Book, 


I, F the World. 
2 Of the figure of the Warld. 
3. Whether the World be endued with ſoule, and 
governcd by providence, 
4. Whetber the World be incorruptible, 
5, Whereof the World is nouriſhed, 
6. With what Element God began to frame the 
World, 
7. Theorder of the Warlds Favbrick. 
8. For what ca: ſethe World bendeth ar copeth, 
9. Whether there be any voidneſſe without the 
| World, 
I, Which is the r1g ht ſede of the Warld,and which 
is the left, 


11, Of Heavemand what is the ſubſtance thereof. 
12, The divifonof Heaven,and hom many circles 
it is divided into, 
13. Whatisthe ſubſtance of the Stari,and bow they 
be compoſed. 
14. The figure of the Stars, 
Is, The order and ſituation of the Stars. 
16, The lation or motions of the Stars, 
17. Whence the Stars bave their lights 
18, Of the Stars callcd Dioſcun, that is to ſay] 
Cattor and Polluxs, 
19. The fignifiance of Stars: how commeth win- 
ter and ſummer, 


20,, The ſubſtance of the Sun, | 
21. The 
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21, The greatneſſe of the Sun, 

22, The forme of the Sun, 

23, Theſolftices or Sun ſteeds, or the conver fions 
of the Sun, 

24, The eclipſe of the Sun. 


28, The illumination of the Moon, 
29, The eclipſe of the Moon, 
30, The face or apparence of the Moon ; and why 


ſhe ſeemeth ear thly, 


31, The diſtance that is between Sun and Movn, 


25. The ſubſtance | the Moon, 32, Of the Tear ; and how much is the great year ; 
26, The bigneſſe of the Moon, andthe revolution of each planet, 
27, T he forme of the Moon, 

Chapters of the third Book, 


Ce. F the tircle Galaxia,or the milk, way, 

2. JF OfComers or blaſing ftarr3of ftars that ſeems 
toſhoot or fall 3 as alſo of the fire-lights, or 
m_ > emer ofihed 

. Ofth s,lig htnings,flaſhings,of the burning 

AE winds,calledPr , as Typhons, 

4, Of Cloudr,Rain,Snow,and Haile, 

5. Of the Rainbow, 

6. Of rods10r ftrakes in the hie. 

7, Of Winds. 


Is, The forme of the Earth, 

1, Thepoſiture and ſituation of the Earth; 

13, The bending of the Earth, 

I3. The Motion of the Earth; 

4, _ IT the Earth; 

15, The Zones andClimates of the E arth.how mas 
ny and how great w/o a 

16, Of Earthquakes, 

17, Of the Sea: how it 5s concret ; aud how it comes 
to be bitter, 


8. Of Winter and Summer. I 8, How come the Tides, that i to ſay, the ebbing 
9, Of the Earth: what is the ſubſtance, thereof : and flowing of the ſeas, 
and how big it is, 19, Of the circle calledHalo. 
Chapters of the fourth Book, 
1.LNF the riſing of Nilus, imaginableand imagined, 
Oc the Sonle. I 3, Of Sight and how we do ſee, 
3. Whether the ſoule be corporal: andwhat is her 14. Of the reflexions or reſemblance: in Mirrors, 
ſubſtance, 15, Whether Darkneſſe be wfible, © : 


4, The parts of the Sowle, 
5» Which is the Miſtris or principall part of the 
Sonlezand wherein it doth conſiſt, © 
6, Of the Soules motion, 
. Of the Soules immortality, 
8. Of the Senſes cnd ſenſible things. 
9. Whether the $ - and Imaginations be tru, 
10, How y Senſes there be, 
II, and notion is performed, as alſo how 
reaſon is ingendred according to diſpoſition, 
12, #hat difference there is between imagination, 


16, Of Hearing, 

17, Of Smelling, 

18, Of Taſting, 

19, Of thePaice, 

20, Whether the Vaice be incorgorall: and how 
commeth the reſonance called Eccho, 

21, How it is that the ſoule hath ſenſe: and what is 
the principall and predominant part thereof , 

22, Of reſpiration, 

23, Of the Paſſions of the Body : and whether the 

Soule have a fellow-feeling with it of paine, 


Chapters of thefifth Book, 


þ Of divination or fore-knowledge of future 
things, 


2, How dreames come. 

3. What isthe ſubſtance of naturall ſeed, 

4, Whether naturall ſeed be a body, 

5, Whether females, as well as males, do yeeld nas 

turall ſeed, 

GS, After what manner Conceptions are, 

7, How malesand females are ingendred, 

8, How Monſters are ingendred, 

9. What is the reaſon, that a woman accompanying 
oftentimes carnally with a man doth not con- 
ceive, 

10, How twins,both two and three @ once, be occa- 
froned, 

11, How commeththereſ-mblante of parents and 
progenitors,in children, 

12, What is the cauſe that infants be like to ſome 
ot her,and not to the parents, | 

13, How women prove larren; and men unable to 

ingender, 


14. What is the reaſon that mules be barren, 

15, Whether the fruit within the wombe isto be ac- 

counted 4 living creature or no, 

16, How ſach fruits be nouriſhed wit hin the womb, 

17, What part ts firſt accompliſhed in the womb, _ 

18, How it commeth topaſſe , that Infants borne © 
at ſeven months end do live,and arelivelike. 

19, Of the generation of living creatures; how 
they be ingendred, and whether they be car- 
ruptible, 

20, How many kinds there be of living crea- 
tures; whether they all have ſenſe and uſe of 
reaſon, 

21, In what time living creatures recerve forme 
within the mothers womb, | 

22, Of what elements is every generall part mus 
compoſed. 

23, Howcommeth ſl:ep and death 3; whether it #4 

of ſoule or body, 
, When and how a man begimneth to come unto 
his perfeFFion, 

25, he: 
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25, Whether it is ſoule or body that either ſleepeth ſures in living creatures, 
or dieth. 29, How the feaver is ingendred : and whether it 
26, How Plants come do grow,and whet her they be be an acceſſary or ſymptome to another diſ- 
[roving creatures, eaje, 
27, Of nouriſhment and growth, 30, Of health, fickneſſe,and old ave, 


28, From whence proceed appetites.luſts,and plea- 


T be Firſt Book of Philoſophers Opinions. 
| The Protnt I 


 Eing mindedrs write of natural! Philoſophy,' we thinke it neceſſary in the fitFplace, and 

betore all things elſe to ſer down the whole diſpuration'of Philoſophy, by way of diviſion: - 
co the end that wemay know which ignarurall, and whar patr it is of the whole. Now the 

' Stoicks 1ay, that ſapience or wiſdome is the fcience of all things, as well divine as humane 
and that Philoſophy is the profeſſion andexerciſe of the arr expedient thereto, which isthe only 
ſupreame and ſoveraigne verrue 3 and the ſame divided into three moſt generall verrues 3 ro Wir, 
Natural,Moral,and Verbal: by reaſon whereof Philofophy allo admitteth a threefold diſtribution 
to wit, into Nacurall,Morall, Rationall, or Vezball: the Naturall part is chat, when as we enquire 
and ditpure of the world and the things contained therein: Morall, is occopied in increating of the 
g00d and ill that concerneth mans life : Rationall or Verball, handlech cher which perrainerth un- 
to the diſcourſe of reaſon and ro ipeech, which alſ6 is named Logick or Dialeique, that is to lay, 
Diſpurative. Bur Ariforle and Theophroſtus, with rhe Peripatericks, in manner all, divide Philo- 
ſophy in this manner; namely, into Contemplative and Active: For neceſlary ir is ( ſay they ) that 
a man ( to attaine unto perfection!) ſhould be a ſpectarour of all things rhat are, and ana&or 
of ſuch things as be (eemly and decent, and =_ the bercer be underftood by theſe examples: The 
queſtion 1s demanded, whether the Sun be a living creature, according as ir ſeemerh to the fight” 
to be, or no? Hethar ſearcherh and enquirerh inco thecruth of this quettton, 'is altogether there- 
in ſpeculative, for he ſeeketh no farther chan the, contemplation of that which is ; ſemblably, 
if the demand be made, whether the World is infinite? or if there be any thing without the pour- 
priſe of the Wor d? forall theſe queſtions be meereconremplative, Bur on theorher ide moved 
it may be, How a man ought to live? How he ſhould governe his children? How he is to beare 
rule and office of State? And laſtly, ' in what manher laws are to be ordained and made? For all 
theſe are ſought into, in regard of action, and a man converſant therein, is altogether ative and 


practique, 


CHEAP. 
What is Nature ? 


Omg on intent and purpoſe is to conſider and treat of natnrall Philoſophy, * think it need- 
fullco ſhew firtt, what is Nature: for abſurd it were to enterpriſe a diſcourſe of naturall things; 
and meane-while to be ignorant of Nature and the power thereof, Nature then (accordingtothe 
opinion of Ariſtotle )is the beginning of motion and reſt,in that thing wherin ir is properly andprin- 
cipally.norby accident: , for allthings to be ſeen (which are done neither by fortune nor by neceſſi- 
ry,and are not divine, nor have any ſuch efficient cauſe) arecalled Naturall, as having a proper and 
peculiar nature of their own ; as the Earth, Fire, Water, Aire,Plants.and living Creatures, Moreover, 
thoſe other things which we do ſee ordinarily engendered, as Raine, Haile, Liglitning,Prefteres, 
Winds, and (uch like ; for al} theſe have a certaine beginning z and every one of rhem was nor ſo for 
ever,and from all eternity. bur did proc ced from ſome original: likewiſe living Creatures and Plants 
hare a beginning of their motion ; and this firſt principle is Nature: the beginning not of motion 
only, bur alſo ot reſt and quier ; for whoſoever hath had a beginning of motion, the ſame alſo may 
have an end: and for this cauſe Natureis the beginning as well of rettas of moving. 


CHAF. 15 


What d:fference there is between a principle and an element, 


A Riſtotle and Plato are of opinion.that there is a difference berween a Principle and an Element ; 
bur Thal:s Milefius thinketh they be both one: howbeic, there is a great difference between 
the one and the other ; forelements becomponnded ; whereas we hold, chat rhe firſt principles nei- 
therbe compounded, nor are any compleart ſubſtance: and verily, Larch. Water, Aire. and Fire,we 
tearme Elements ; bur Principles we call other Natures in this reſpect, that there is nothing prece- 
dent or before them,whereof they are ingendred; for otherwiſe,if hey were notthe firſt.they ſhou d 


no wiſe be Principles,butthatrather were to be {o called, whereofthey be ingendred, Now _ 
things 
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things there are precedent, whereof earth and water, &c, be compoſed ; to wit, thefirſt marrer, 
withour all forme and ſhape; as alſo the firſt forme it ſelie, which we call Extelechia ; and thirdly, 
Privation, Thales therefore is inanerrour, when he faith, that water was both the Elementand 
Principle or firſt beginning ot all things, 


CHAP, 11, 
Of principlesor firſt beginnings, what they be, 


H.iles the Mileſian affirmed, that Water was the firſt principle of the whole World: and this 
man ſeemerh to have been the firſt author of-Philoſophy : and of him rook the lonique (e& of 
Philoſophers their name (for many families there were ſucceſſively of Philoſophers) who having (tu- 
died Philoſophy in e/Egypt went to HMietam,whenhe was far ftept 1n yeares, where he maintained 
this poſition : That,as allchings were made of Water 3 ſo all things were to be reſolved againe into 
Water. The reaſons of this conje&ture of his were thele: firſt, becauſe naturall ſeed is the principle 
and beginning of all living creatures,and that 1s ofa moilt ſubltance 3 therefore probable its, that all 
other things likewiſe have humidity for their principle : ſecondly, for that all ſorts of plants be nou- 
riſhed by moiſture,which if they want they wither andfade away: thirdly, conſidering that the fire 
orthe ſun it ſelſe,and the ars is nouriſhed and maintained by vapours procecding from the waters; 
the whole world alio by conſequence conliſteth of the ſame: which isthe reaſon, that Homer(ſuppo- 
ſing all chings to be engendred of water ) ſaithrhus : 
The ocean ſeaifrom whence each thing 
Engendred is,and hath beginning. 

But Anaximarnder the Milefian holdeth: chat Infinity is the principle of all: for every thing pro- 
ceedeth from it,and relolverh intoir againe: and therefore there be engendred infinite worlds, and 
thoſe vaniſh againe into that whereof they beengendred : and why is there this Infinity? Becauſe 
(quorh he) there ſhould never faile any generation, burſtill have ſubſiftence, howbeit, even he alſo 
erreth herein 3 for that he declarerh not what is this Infinity whereof he ſpeaketh,whether icbe aire, 
water, or any other body ? he faileth likewiſe in this, that he pucterh down a ſubject matrer, bur o0- 
verthroweth theefficient cauſe: for this Infinity whereof he talkerh is nothing K(x bur matter ; and 
matter cannot attaine to perfection, nor come into a; unleſle there be ſome moving and efficient 
cauſe, Anaximenes the Milehan maintainerh that aire is the principle of the world ; for that all 
things come of it,and rerurne unto it : Like as ( quoth he J our ſoule which is aire keepeth us alive; 
even ſo ſpirit and aire maintaine the Being of the whole world: for ſpirit and aire be two words 
fienifying both one thing. Bur this Philoſopher 1s our of the way as well as thereft, in that he thin- 
keth chart living creatures be compoſed of a fimple ſpirit, or uniforme aire: and impoſſible it is that 
there ſhovid be bur one principle of all things, ro wit, matter ; bur there onght withall co be ſup- 
poſed an efficient cau.e: for it 15 not enough to be provided of filyer orgold, for to make a veſſell or 
piece of plate, if there come nor unto it the efficient cauſe,to wit, the gold-{mith : ſemblably we are 
to ſay of brafle, wood, ard all other ſorts of matter, 

Anaxagoras the Clazomenian is per/waded, and fo teacheth : That the principles of the world, 
and all that therein is are {mall like parcels; whict'he tearmeth Homeomeries ; for he thought it al- 
rogether abſurd and impoſſible, rhat any thing ſhould be made of that which is not ; or be difſol- 
ved into that which hath no being ; for howſoever we take our nouriſhment {ſimple and uniforme ; 
as for example, eate bread of cornezand drinke water, yet with this putriment are nouriſhed haires, 
veines, arteries, finews, bones,and other parts of the body; which being ſo, Confeſſe we muſt(quorh 
he) likewiſe, that in this tood which we receive are all things which have their Being ; wo. that 
all things dogrow and encrea/e of that which hath Being: ſo that in this nouriſhment he thoſepar- 
cels which breed bioud, fnews, bones, and other parrs of our body, which may be comprehended 
by diſcourſe of reaſon ; for weare not to reduce all unto the ourward ſenſe, to | ba andprove that 
bread and water effe&t theſe things : bur ir may ſuffice, that in them thele parts are conceived by . 
reaſon: Inz\much therefore as in nonriſhment there be parcels ſemblable unto that which they 
breed inthar regard he called them 7omermeries, affirming them to bethe principles of allrhings 3; 
and even ſo he would have theſe ſemblable parcels to be the matter of all things; and for efficient 
cauſe, heſerteth downa mind or underttanding that o:dererh and difpoſerh all, And thnsbegin- 
neth he ro goto workezand reaſoneth in this wiſe, All thines at fir were conſumed and hudled to- 
gether pell-mel! ; but that mind or onderfianding doth ſever. diſpoſe, and (er them in order: in this 
one thing yer he hath done well,and is to be commended, that unto the matter he hath adjoyned a 
workman, 

Archelans an Athenian. theſon of Apollodorws, affirmerh, that the principle of all things was the 
inf.nie aire, together with thecondenſation, and rarefation thereof ; of which the one 15 fire.and 
the other water : and theſe Philoſophers, following by covtinuall ſaccefſion one upon another after 
Thalcs, made thar ſe& which 1s called Donigque, Bur from another head. Pyr hag »as the lon of Mue- 
ſ+rchus, and aSamian borne, the firſt author of the name of Philoſophy ; held thar the principle of 
all things were Numbers,2nd their ſymmetries,that is to ſay the proportions that they havein their 
correſponden y one unto another ; which he calleth otherwiſe Harmonies : and thoſe elements 
that becompoled of them both, are tearmed by him Geometrical : furthermore, he reckoneth 

among 
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among Principles, Unity, and twaine indehnice ;. of which,the one tendeth and haſteneth co an ef- 
ficient and (peciall caule, ro wit, 2 Mind,and the ſame is God ; the other unto a paſhve and mareri- 
all cauſe, namely the vitibie world : Moreover, he thought that the Denarii or ten,was the abſolute 
nature and perfection of numbers ; for that all menzas well Greeks as Barbarians, count untill Ten, 
and when chey be thicher come,they returne back agaive untounity: over and beſides heſaid, That 
all the power of Ten conſiſted within toure, and in a quaternary; the reaſon isthis: thatif a man 
begin at one, and reckon on {{i!], numbring upright unto toure, he ſhall make up ten; ſurpaſſe he 
on-e the quaternaty,he is gone beyond the denarie 3 as tor example, one and two make three, three 
theretoariſe to fx, put thereto foure, and you have ten: inſomuch as number collefted by unities 
reftech inten; but the force and puiflance thereof lieth in foure, The Pyrhagoreans therefore were 
wont to ſweare by the quaternary or number of foure, which chey held robe thegreatelt oath that 
they could rakezas appeaieth by this Diitinion: 

I ſmeare by this quaternity, 
T hat yeelds our foules fount aine, 
Which of. ntures eternity 
, D-th ſeed and root cortaine, © Be 

And our ſoule (as he ſaith }doth conhiſt of the quaternary number ; forthere is in it underſtanding, 
ſcience,opinion;and ſen'e; from, whence procecdeth al. manner ofart and knowledge, and where- 
upon we our (elves are called reaſonable: as tor underſtanding, it is that unity ; for that it concei- 
yerh"and knoweth not but by unity ; as tor example, T here being many men, they are not.every One 
in particular ſubject ro our ſenſes,but w. omprehenuble and infinite ; mary in our underfianding we 
conceive and, comprehend this one man alone, unto whom none is ke: and ſo in our coguation, 
we conhder one man oniy 3 bur if he be con'dered parricularly apart, they are infinite : for all theſe 
oenders and kinds are in nnity ; ard therefore when the queſtion is asked of a particular man, what 
he is? we yeeld a genera:ideiin tion,and ſay, He 1s a reaionable creature.aprtro diſcourſe by reaſon 3 
and ſo likewi!e of this or that horſe,we muſt anſwer, Thathe is a living creature, having a property 
to neigh, Thus you ſee how undecitanding is proity, whereby we underitand rheie things: but the. 

nary or vumber of two is by good right an indehnice icien7e: for all demonitration and proofe of 
any ſcience, yea and moreover, a.| manner of !\llogime or argumentation, doth colle& a concluſi- 
on which wes doubrfull, ot certaive premiled proppſitions,' conteſiced astrue: whereby ic ſhewerh 
eafily another thing, whereof the compreheni.qn is ſcience 3 ad ſo it appeareth, thatſ:icnce by 4 
likelihoodis the binary number:bu opinion by gogd realonmay befaidghe rexvary number by com= 
prehenkon 3 for tha opinion is ofmany,and thejecnarymumber implycth a plurality or multitude, 
as we may ſee by the Poer when he ſaith: is 

Thrice Lappy ns 
T hoſe Greeks were they, 

And for this cauſe Pythagoras made no re. koning of three.whioſe ſect barethe name of 7calique, for 
that he (not able to endure the ty; annicall dominion of Polycrdtes)deparied from Samos, his native 
Country,and went to keep his {hoowein Traly, | | 

Heraclytus and H:ppaſus the Metapontire, were of opinion,that Fice waz the principle and be- 
ipning of all: for of fire,ſay they, all things are made, ard in fire they ſhai have :n end ; and when 

115 extin& and quenched, the vniverſall world is in this manner engerd:ed and ramed: for firſt and 
formoſt the groſlelt part thereof beipg condenſate and thruſt togerher wto ir felte, becommerhearth, 
and afterwards, when the ſame earth 1s reſolved by fire, it turneth to be warer ; which when irdoth 

x (290 isconverced into aite : againe, the whole wor:d, and allthe bodies therein contained, 
ſhall be one day conſumed by fie inthat generall conflagrationand burning of all: whereby he con- 
cluderh,thar fire is the beginning of all chings,as that whereof all was made,and the endlikewile,for 
that all things are reſolvedinto it, 

. Epicurns the Athenian, ſon of Neocles, tollowing the Philoſophy of Democritus , ſaith, That 
the principles of all things be certaine Atomesz that 15to (ay. little bodies individble, and by reaſon 
only perceptible, the {ame ſolid,and admitting no yacuity. nor engevdred, immortall, ecernall, in- 
corruptible, ſuch as neither can be broken, nor receive any forme of the parts, ne yer be otherwiſe 
altered: Theſe (quoth he) being perceptible and comprehend:d by reaſon, move notwithRanding 
inemprineſle, and by emprineſſe ; and as the ſame voidneſſe is infnite, fo theſaid bodies alſo be in 
number infinite: howbeit. theſe three qualities are incident unto them, figure, bigneſle, and weight: 
for Democritns allowed them bur twaine.to wit, bi unefſe, and figure, bur Epicurus added unto them 
a third namely, poiſe or ponderofity , For theſe bodies ( quoth he ) mult of neceſſity moveby the 
permiſſion of the weight 3 otherwiſe they could nor roſtbly tir: the figures allo of their bodies, 
(helaid ) were comprehenſible and not infinite; and theie were neither hooked nor three-forked, 
ne yet round in manner of a ring, for ſuch formes are apt to breake: as for the Aromes them'elves, 
they be impaſibleand infrangible, having certaine fign-es,no otherwile perceptible, but by reaſon 3 
and fuch a body is called 'r9mos. not in this regard, that it is the leaf? of all, bur for that it can- 
nor be divided as being impaſſble, and admitting no vacuity: and therefore he that nameth an 
Arome, faith as much, as infrangible. impaſſible. and withour vacuiry: now tha there is ſuch an 
on \thble body called Atomos, it 1s apparent, for that there be elements eternall, bodies void,and an 
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Empedoclesan Agrigentine,the ſon of Meton, ſaith,There be fonreelements, Fire, Aire,Water,and 
Earth 3 alſo two principal faculties or meg wee | accord, and difcord, or amity and enmity, of 
which,rhe one hath pnifſance to unite, the otherto iflolve: and theſe be his words: 

5 Foure ſeeds and roots of all things that you ſee, 

Now | ften firſt, and hearken what they be : 

Lord Jupiter with his ignipotence, 

And Lady Junoes vitall mfluence, 

Rich Pluto,and dame Neſtiis weeping ay, 

Who with her teares ou ſeed-ſourſe weets alway, 
By J»piter he meaneth fiery heat,and ardent skie ; by Juno giving lite,the aire ; by Plato, the earth ; 
by Neſftis, and this humane fountaine of narurall feed, water, : ; 

Socrates the ſon of S-phroniſcw,and Plato theſon of Ariſton, both Athenians, (for the opinions 
of them borh,concerning the wor.d and all things therein, be the ſame ) have ſet downthree prin- 
ciples. God, Matter, and Idea, that is to ſay, Forme : God is an univerſall Spiric or Mind: Matter is - 
che firſt and principal ſubject of generation and corruption : Idea, an incorporall ſubſtance, reſting 
in the thoughts and cogitations of God; which God is the generall ſoule and intelligence of the 
world. 

Ariſtoteles of Stapira, the ſon of Nichomachas, hath pur down for Principles theſethree, co wir, 
a cerraine ſorme called Emelechia,Matrer, and Privatiod : for elements, foure, and for a fifth Quin- 
reſcence,the heavenly body which is immurable, : 

Zeno, the fon of Mnaſeusa Cirican born, holderh for two p_ God, and Matter: whereof 
the one is an aRive and efficient cauſe,and the other paſſive ; and beſides, foure elements, 


CHAP, IIIL, 
How the World was framed, 


His world then became ca—_ and formed in a round figure, bending and coping after this 
Y rnd thoſe Atomes or indiviſible bodies, having an accidentary and inconfiderate motion, 
ſtirring continually,and moſt Aly, happen many of them to encounter one another and meet to- 
gether; in which regard they differ in figures and magnitudes : now when they are thus gathered 
and heaped uptogerher in one, the greater ſort of them,and ſuch as weremoſt ponderous,ſetied al- 
rogether downward ; as many of them as wete ſmall, round, even,ſmooth, and {lippery, thoſe bei 
bearen uponby the encounter of theſe weighty bodies, were repulſed, driven back, and forced up- 
ward ; but when that force which drave them aloft began ro fie, and gave over once to ſend them 
up higher, not being able to fall downward againe ; for that they were empeached, they were of 
= few a enforced to enter into thoſe places which were able to receivethem : ro wir, ſuch as were 
round about them : unto which a mighty number of bodies befng wound rogetherin an heape, and 
by means of the repercuſſicn, enterlaced one within another, they engendred and brought torth the 
heaven; andafterwards others of the ſame nature 3 yet of diversformes (as hath been ſaid before) 
beivg likewiſe driven vp alofr, accompliſhed the nature of Stars, Moreover, the multitude of thoſe 
bodies yeelding a vapour and exhalation, did beat forward and drive the aire ; which by fiirrivg and 
motion, being converted into wind,and compriſing therewith the Stars, turnedthem abour with it ; 
and ſo maintaine unto this day, that revolution which they have aloft, Of thoſe bodies then,which 
ſerled below, was made the earth ; and of ſuch as mounted on high, rhe heaven, the fire, and the 
aire : but round about the earth, by occafion that there was much marrer yer left,and the ſame incral- 
fate and thickned by the forcible driving of rhe winds, and the breathing of the ſtars : allthar part 
thereof which was more ſubtile, and of a thinner forme and confiſtance, gathered round together, 
and engendred the element of water, which being of a liquid and flowing nature, ran downward 
to hollow places lying low,which were able to receive _ hold them : or elſe the water of it ſelfe 
where itſtaied and retted made concavities and hollow places underneath, Thus you ſee after what 
manner the principall parts of the world were firſt engendred and made, 


CHAP, V, 
Whether All be One. 


'T He Stoick Philoſophers held opinion that the world was one, which they called ry, That is to 
{ B fay, All, andthe ſame of corporall ſubſtance. 

Empedocles affirmed, that the world indeed was one ; but All and the world were not both one: 
wy _ world (quoth he) is but a ſmallportion of All: and as for the reſt beſide, it is bur an idleand 

ull marrer, 

Plato proveth his opinion, that the world is but one, bycon jecure ; and gueſſeth All to be one, 
by three preſumptions or probable arguments, Firit, for that otherwiſe the world were not perte& 
and accompliſhed, ific compriſed not All within it ſeffe,Secondly,ir ſhould norbelike unto the pat- 
terne, if it were not one and uniforme, Thirdly, it would not be incorruptible, incaſe there were 
any thing withour it, But we are toanſwer Plato, and ſay againſt him, that the world is perfe al- 
though it comprehend nor all things: for manis perfe&tenough, and yerall thipgs be not _ 
priſe 
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rized in him, Moreover, there be many examples drawn from one patterne, as we may ſee in tas 
tues,houſes,and pictures: and hoy is it perfe&, if anything may turne withour it ? Finally, incore 
ruprible neither 1s itnor canit be,conſidering it had a beginning in a kind of Nativity, 

Metrodorus (aith, That as it were an abſurd and impertinent ſpeech-ro ſay,rhat in a great field there 
orew but one eare of corne; 1o1t were as (trapge a matter, that inthis infinity there ſhould be bur 
one world : and that there be in number infinite, it appearerth by this, that there be cauſes infinite : 
for if the world were finite, and all the cauſes infinite whereof it is made it cannot chooſe bur of 
neceſſity there ſhould be likewiſe infinite: tor where all the cauſes be,there muſt needs the effeRsfol- 
low ; now the cauſes of the world be either theſe Aromes or the Elements, 


CHAF. YL 


From whence it came that Men had the notion of God, - 


He Stoick Philoſophers define che Eſſence of God inthis wiſe ; namely, To be aſpicic full of in- 
Ts and of a fiery nature, having no forme, bur transforming himſelfe into whatſoever 
he will, and reſembling all thivgs. The notion and apprehenſion men had of bim, firſt,by conceivi 
the beauty of choſe things which are objec to their eyes: for no beautifull thing hath been made 

chance, and at adventure, but compoſed and framed by ſome ingenious and operative Art : now 
that/the heaven is beaurifull ir appeareth by the forme, colour, andbigneſle thereof, by the variery 
alſo of rhe Rars diſpoſed therein: moreover, the world is round in manner of a Ball,ywhich fioure 
of all other is principall and molt perfect, foric alone reſemblerh all the parts ; for being round ic 
ſelfe, ir hath the parts likewiſe round, For this cauſe Platoſaid, That our mind and reaſon (the moſt 
divine part of man ) is lodged and ſeated in the head, - which commeth neere untoa round figure: 
asfor the colour, it is faire and lovely ; for ic ftandeth upon cheazure or blew, which being more 
dackerhan purple hath notwithſtanding a bright and reſplendent qualicy,inſuch ſort,as by the excee- 
ding ftrength ot that lighcſome hew, it curterh and piercerh thoroy ſo great anintervall and ſpaci- 
ouineſle of the airezas it may be evidently ſeen in ſo mighty a diſtance : 1n regard alſo of the great- 
nefſe thereof it is right beauritull ; for, of all chings thatbe of one and the ſame kind, that which 
invironeth and couraineth the reſt is ever faireſt ; as wemay ſee in a living creature, and a tree : be- 
fides.to conſummate and accompliſh the beauty of the world there be the ccrleſtiall 6gnes which ap- 
peare unto our eye 3 for the oblique circle of the Zodiack isembeliſhed with twelve divers-and ſun- 
dry images, 
See Wherein the Crab i to be ſeen, 
TheLion after it, 
The Virgin, and two forked * Clees, 
The Scorpion with his bit, 
The Archer and the Capricorne, 
Upon which horned Goat 
T here follow with the Waterman 
Two Fiſhes all afloat ; 
And aft er theſe enſue in courſe 
The Ram and ſturdy Bull, 
But l-ft of all, the double Twins, 
Make up the dozen full, : 
Beſides an innumerable ſort of other configurations of ſtats, which God hath made in thelike ar- 
ches and rotundities of rhe world ; whereupon Exripides wrote thus: 
The ſtarry ſplendour of the thie, 
Which X£ovoy ſome do call, 
T he wondrous work of that moſt wiſe 
Creator, Loyd all, 
Thusthen we apprehended hereby the notion of God ; forthe ſun, the moor, and other Rtars,after 
they have performed the courſe ot their revolutions under the earth come to rile againe all like in 
colour,equall in bigneſſe,and teraining alwaies (till the ſame places and times: whereupon they who 
deliver unto us the manner of Gods ſervice and worſhip declare che ſame unto us after three {orrs 3 
the firſt, naturall; the ſecond, fabulous ; andthe third, civill ; chat is to ſay, teſtified by che Ratures 
and ordinances of every City and Stare: the naturall is caught by Philoſophets ; the fabulous,by Po- 
ets ; the civill and legall,by che Cuſtomes of each City: bit all chis dorine and manner of teaching 
s divided into ſevenſorrs ; the firſt conſiſterh in the ccleftiall bodies, appearing alott in heaven ; 
for men had an apprehenſion of God by ſtars that ſhew above, Rong how theyare the cauſes ofgrear 
ſymphony and accord, and that they keep a certaine contiſtant order of day and night,of Winter 
and Symmer,of riſing and ſetting, yea, and among thoſe living creatures and fruits which the earch 
beneath bringeth forth : whereupon, it hath beenchought, that heaven was thefarher, andearch 
the mother to theſe 3 for that the powring down of ſhowers and raine ſeemed inſtead of natu- 
rall ſeeds, andthe earth as a mother, to conceive and bring the ſame forth, Menalſo, ſeeing and 


confidering the tars alwaies 345y745, that is to ſay, holding oritheir courſe, and that they were the 
cauſe that we did 340g, that is to ſay, behold and 


contemplate: therefore they c 
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and moone;&c. 343;,thatis to ſay, gods, of the word 34y,chat 1s to ſay,to runyand 34wgen;that is to 
ſay,zo behold, Now they rangethe gods into a ſecond and tuird degree ; namely,by dividing them 
into thoſe that be profitable,and ſuch as are hurtful, calling the good and profitable, Jupiter, Juno, 
Mercary.and Ceres ; but the noiſome and hurttull, 725, thatisro lay, maligne ſpirits, zg1ras,that 
is to ſay, furies3 and Ares.that 15 to lay, Mars,whom they deteſted as bad and violent,yea,and de- 
viſed means to appeaſe and qualifie their wrath, Moreover, the fourth and fifth placeand degree, 
chey attributed unto affaires. paſſions and affections 3 namely, love, Ven, luſt, or deſire: and as for 
affaires.they had hope juſtice, good policy,and equity. Inthe fixth place, berhoſe whom the Poers 
have fained 3 for Heſod being minded to ſer down a father for the gods begotten and engendred, 
deviſed and brought in ſuch progenitors as theſe, 
Towit, ſir Ceus and Crius, 
A Hyperion.azd Japetus. ; 

whereupon,g|| this kind 1s named Fabulous, Butin the ſeventh place, are thoſe who were adorned 
with divine honours, in regard of the great benefits and good deeds done unto the common life of * 
mankind, although they were begotten and borne after the manner of men; and fuch were Hercys 
les.C aſtor, Polly.x, and Bacchus 3 and theſe, they ſaid, had an humaneforme : for that as the molt no- 
: ble and excellent nature of all, is that of gods 3 ſo of living creatures, the moſt beaurifull is man, as a- 
| dorned with ſundry vertues above the reſt, and {imply the beſt, conſidering the contiitution of his 
mind and ſoule: they thought ic therefore meer and realonable,chat thoſe who haddone beſt,and per. 
formed moſt noble as, reiembled that which was the moſt beautifull and excellent ofall other, 


—— 


CHAP, VII, 
What us God, 


Ome of the Philoſophers,and namely, Diagoras of the Ifle of Meles, T heodorus the Cyrenzanzand 
JEnemerns of Tegea,held reſolutely, that there were no gods, And verily, as touching Enemerns, 
the Poet Callimachus of Cyrene, writeth covertly in Iambique verſes, after this manner ; 
All in a troupeztmo that Chappell go, 
Without the walls,the City not far fro; 
Whereas ſometime that 01d varn-glor ious aſſe, 
Whezr as he had the image caſt in braſſe, 
Of Jupiter, proceeded for to write 
| T hoſe wicked books, which ſhame was to indite, 
And what books were they? even thole,wherein hediſcourſed that there wereno gods ar all, And 
Euripides the tragzdian Poet, although he durlt not diſcover and ler abroad in open rearmes the 
ſame.for feare of that high Courr. and Councill of Areopagus, yet he hgmified as much, in this man- 
ner ; for he brovght in S:{ph«sas the principall author of this opimnion,and afterwards,favourizeth 
eventhat ſentence of his, himlelfe ; tor thus he ſaith : 
T he time was when the life of man was rude, 
And as wild be-ſts,with reaſon not endu'd, 
Diſordinateqgwhenwrong was done alway, 
As might and force in each one bare the ſway, 
But afterwards,theſe enormuries were laid away, and put down, by the bringing in of Laws : hows | 
beir,for that the Law was able to repreſle injuries and wicked deeds, which were notorious and e- 
vidently ſeen and yet many men notwithſtanding offended and {inved ſecretly ; then ſome wiſe man 
there was, who confidered and thought with himſelfe,that needfull ic was alwaies to blindfold the, 
cruth with ſome deviſed and forged hies,yea,and to perſwade men,thar 
A god there is, who lives impmortally, - 
Who heares,who ſees, and knows all wondrouſly, 
For away(quoth he Jwith vain dreames and poeticall fitions, together with Callimachs,who ſairh: 
If God thou knowſt.wot wellghis prwer divine, | 
; All things can well perfarme,and bring to fine, ; 
For God is not ableto effetall things: for ſay there bea God,, let himmake ſnow black, firecold, 
him charfitteth'or lieth ro and upright, or the; contrary at one in(tanc : and even Plgro himſelfe,thas 
ſpeaketh ſo big, when he ſaith : That God created and formed the world to his own patterne and 
OTE i hkeneſle.ſmellech herein very ſtrongly of ſome, old * dotards foolerie: to ipeake according £0. the 
_ Poers of the old comedy: For how could helook upon himſelfe (quorh he) ro frame rhe world 
02g} "VL according to lits own fimilitnde? or how hath he made it round in manner of a globe,being hims 
flophenes felfe lower than a man? | | ge” 
ſpeakethiw "Anax 290-45 is of opinion that the firſt bodies inthe beginning Rood Rill and Rirred not: butthen 
Nub. the mind ard vnderſtanding of God digefted andaranged theminorder, yea, and effe&ed the gene» 
rations of all things in the univerſall world, | 
_ Plaiois of a contrary mind,ſaying,Thar rhoſe firſt bodies were nor in repoſe buc that they moved 
confuledly and without order: whereupon God ( quoth he) knowing that order was much berter 
than diſorder and confuſion, diſpoſed all theſe things ; bur as well che one as the orher have herein 
faulted in common; for that they imagined and deyiſed, tharGod was entangled and encumbred 
| wil 
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with humane affaires 3 as allo that he framed the world in regard of man, and for the care that he 
had of him: tor ſurely ( living (as he doth) happy and immorrall, accompliſhed with all ſorts of 

00d things,and wholy exenprtrom all evill,as being altogether imployed and givento prefer and 
maintaine his own beatitude and ummortallity ) he intermed.eth nor in the afftaires and occaſions 
of men 3 for ſo he ſhould be as unhappy and miſerable asſome a:tizan, maſon, or labouring work- 
man, bearing heavy burdens, tra\elling and ſweating abour the fabrick of the world, Againe, this 
eodot whom they ipeake of neceſſity either was nor before thecreation ot the woridzat what time 
2s thoſe {irlt bodies = {tiil nnmoveable, or flirred contuſedly ; or elſe if he were betore, he either 
Nlept or watched.or did neither the one nor the other: bur as the former of theſe we may nor ad- 
mir, for that God is eternall; ſo the latter we cannot conteſle: tor if God ſlept from allerernity 
and time out of mind,he was no berter than dead: tor what is eternali ſleep other chandeath? bur 
ſurely God is not ſubject to death: for theimmortalliry ot God,and rhis vi-1nity to geathare mach 
dittant atunder and cannot ſtand both togerher : but if we tay. that God was awakegllthat whe 3 
either he was deteQtive in his bleſſed ate of telicity ; orelie heenjoyedrhe ſame compleat : bur 
inthe firlt condition God is not happy ; for whatſoe\er wanteth ought of felicity cannor be happy: 
and ierily in the {ſecond ate he is not berter: for it he were detective innothing betore, to what 
purpoſe buſied he himlelte in tuch vaine enterpriſes ? moreover, if there be a God. and that by his 
prudent care mens affairesbe gove:ned, how commeth ir to paſſe that wicked men proſper in the 
world,and find tortune their indu}gent mother,but the good and honeſt ſufter the contrary,and tecie 
her to bea curit ſtep-dame? for King Agamemnon,asthe Poet faith, 

A Prince right good and gracious, 

A knight withall moſt valourous, | 
was by an adulterer and adulrerefle ſurpriſed and murdered treacherouſly : and Hercules one of his 
race and kindred, after he had rid and purged the life of man from ſo many monkers that troubled 
his repole was poiſoned by Deraneira.and (o by indireRt meansloſt his lite, | 

Thales ſaith, that God 1s the oule of the world, 

Anaximander 1 of opinion, that the ſtars beceleftiall gods, 

Democritus 1s periwaded,that God is a mind of a fiery nature, and the ſoule of the world, 

Pythagoras aftirmerh, that of the two firli principles, Unity was God, andthe ſoverai go0d 3 
which is the very natureof one,and is Linderſtandivg it ſelfe: bur the indefinite binary, is the deyill 
and evil!, about which 1s the mvlcicude materiall,and the viſible world, 

Socrates and Plarodo hold, thathe is one and of a ſimple riature, begottet and borne of himſelfe 
alone truly good: All which tearmes and attributes rend unto a Mind: fo that this Mind is God, 
a torme {eparate aparr, thatis toſay, neither mingled with any matter, nor entangled and joyned 
with any thing paſſible whatſoever, 

Ariſtoc l- \vppoſerh, that this fupreame God is an abſtra&t forme ſetled upon the round fpheare of 
theuniverſall worid, which is an heavenly and cale{tiall body.and therefore rearmed by him,the fifth 
body or quimtaeſſentia: which caleltiall body being divided into many ſpheares coherent by nature, 
bur ſepa;are anddiſtin&t by reaſon and underſtanding, he thinkerh each of theſe ſpheares to be a kind 
of animall, compoſed of body and foule, of which twaine, the body 1s ce:leftiall, moving circular 
ly 3 and the ſoule,reaſon.unmovable in it ſelfe, bur the cauſe in effe&t of motion, 

The Stoicks reach after a more generall matiner, and define God to be a working and artificiall 
fire. proceeding merthodically and 1n order to the generation of the world, which comprehenderh 
init ſe feall the (permaticall propotrions and reaſons of ſeed ; according to which every rhing by fa- 
tall deſtiny is produced ms commeth forth : alſo to be a ſpirit piercing arid ſpreading — 
whole world ; howbeirt, changing his denomination throughout the whole marrer,as ir pa 
tranſition from the one to the other: Semblably that the worldis God, rhe ſtars likewiſe and the 
earth.yea,andthe ſupreame mind above in heaven. | 

Finally, Epicxrw conceiveth thus of the gods that they all have the forme of man,and yer be per- 
ceptible only, by reaſon and cogitationin regard of the ſubtile parts, and fine nature of theirima- 
gimauve figures: he alſo affirmeth, that thoſe other foure natures in generall beincorruprible, ro 
wit, theatomes, vacuity, infinity, and reſemblances,which alſo be called ſemblable parcelsand e:c- 
ments, 


CHAP, "VIII, 
Of Demons and demy-gods,otherwiſe named, Heroes, 


T® _ Treatiſe of the gods, meet it is to adjoyne a diſconrſe as touching the nature of Dzmons 
and Heroes, ; 
Thaler, Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoicks, hold that theſe Dzmons be (piricuall ſubſtances: and 
the Herozs ſoule ſeparace irom their bodies 3 of which ſort.there begood and bad: the good Heroes 
TEthe good loules,ard the bad Heroes the bad ſoules ; bur Epicurus admitcerh none of all this, 


Kkk 2 CHAP, 
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CHAP, IX, 
Of Matter, 


ons. 
The SeRtries of Thales and Pythagorasztogether with the Stoicks, do ſay, that this Matter is va- 
riable.murable,alterable,and fluxible,all wholly thorow the univerſall world, 

The diſciples and followers of Democritme are of opimon, that the firkt principles beimpaſſible ; 
cowir, the imall indivitible body, Aromos, Voidnefle,and Incorporall, 

Ariſtotle and Plato do hold, that Matter is corporall, withour forme, ſhape, figure, and quality, 
in the own nature and property ; but when it hath received formes once it becommeth ſas it were) 
anarſe, a mold, patrerne,and a mother, They who ſet down tor this Matter, water, earth, fire, or 
aire, do nor ſay, that now it is without forme 3 bur thar it is a very body : bur ſuch as affirme, that * 
theſe Atomesand indiviſible bodies be the ſaid Matter, make ir altogerher formeleſſe, 


Max is the firſtand principall ſubject expoſed to generation, corruption, and other murati- 


CHAP, X, 
Of Idea, 


Dea is a bodileſſe ſubtance,which of it ſelſe hath no ſubfiſtence, bur giverh figure and forme un- 
co ſhapeleſle matters,and becommeth the very cauſe that bringerh chem into ſhew and evidence, 
Sccrates and Plats ſuppoſe;thart theſe 1d4eas be \ubliances leparate and diſtin from matter,howbe- 
it,ſubſiſting in the thoughts and imaginations of God, that is toſay, of Mind and Underitanding, 
Arctotle admteth verily theſe formes and /deas, howbeir, not ſeparate from matter, as being the 
partterns of all that which God hath made, 
The Stoicks, ſuch as were the ſcholars of Zeno, have delivered, that our thoughts and conceits 
were the /ace, 


CHAP. XI, 
Of Canſes, 


—-__ is that whereupon dependeth orfolloweth aneffeR,or by which any ag hapneth, 

Plato hath ſer down three kinds of Cauſes,and thoſe are diſtinguiſhed by rhele rearmes ; By 
which, Of which, and For which 3; but he raketh the molt principall co berhar, By which ; that is 
ro ſay,the efficient cauſe, which is the mind or underſtanding, 

Pythagoras and Ariſtotle do hold, that the principall Cauſes be incorporall ; and as for other 
Cauſes, either by participation or by accident, they are of a corporall ſubttance : and ſo the world 
isa body, 

Bur the Stoicks are of opinion,thar all Cauſes are corporall,inaſmuch as they beſpirics, 


CHAP, XII, 
Of Bodies. 


AB% is meaſurable, and hatk three dimenſions, length, bredrh, and depth, or thickneſſe, Or 

hus: A Body is a maſſe that refiſteth, couching naturally of ir ſelte ; or that which occupieth 
a place, 

lars ſaith, that a Body is neither heavy nor light of ir ſelfe naturally, ſo long as it abidethin the 

own proper place ; bur being once in a ſtrange place,it hath firſt an inclination, and upon ita moti- 
on and impulfion.either to weight or lightnefle, 

Ariſtotleis of opinion thatearth fimply is moſt ponderons,and fire lighteſt : that aire and water 
be of a middle or doubttullnatureberween borh, ſometime heavy and otherwhiles light. : 

The Stoickshold, that of the foure elements rwo be light, namely, Fire and Aire : other two be 
heavy 3 to wit, Water and Earth: for, light is that, which of the own nature, and not by any com- 
pulfon or inſtigation removerh from the proper middle where it is: heavy alſo is that which natu- 
rally renderh to the ſaid middle ; bur the middle ir ſelfe,is in no wiſe heavy. | 

Epicurwus ſaith, that Bodies are not comprehen{ble; that the firſt Bodies be ſimple ; bur all che 
compoſitions of them have their weight and ponderoſity: alſo, that the Aromes , move, ſome 


plumbe right down 3 others,at one fide; andſome againe mount aloft, and that by impulfion and 
concuſſion. 


CHAP, XIIL 
: Of the ſmalleſt Bodies. 


| | cmg—y is of opinion, that before the foure elements there were certaine ſmall parcels or frag- 


ments.,as one would ſay, elements before elements ; and thoſe were of ſemblable parts, and the 
ame allround, 


Her aclii 6 
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Heraclitu4 commeth 1n with (I know not what) petty ſcrapings or ſhavings, exceedi - ſmall,and 
the ſame not diviſible into parts, 


% 


CHAF, AL 
Of Figures, 


A Figurets the ſuperficies,circumſcription,and accompliſhed lineament of a body, 
The Pythagoreans affirme,that the bodies of chetoure elements be of aſphzrick or round fi- 


gure 3 only the higheſt of them ( to wityfire ) is pyramidall,or ſharpe pointed above, 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Coloars. 


Colour is the viſible qualiry of a body, 
The Pythaporeans called Colour,the outward ſuperficies of the body, 
Empedocles defined itto be that which is fit and agreeable to the waies and paſſages of the ſight, 
Plato ſaith,it is aflame ient from bodies, having certaine parcels proportionable co the eye-{ght, 
Zens the Stoick holdeth,that Colours be the firſt figurations of any matter, 
The followers of Pyth-g0ras affirme theſe ro be the kinds of Colours, White, Black, Red, and 
Yellow ; and that the diverity ot Colours ariſeth from a certaine mixture of Elements : bur in li- 


ving creatures,the ſame proceedeth from the variety of their * places and lundry aires, * Torany 
ſome read 
CHAP, XVI. Tgen@v, 
Concerning the Settion of Bodies, Dag 
TY Se&aries of Thales and Pjthagoras ate of opinion, that bodies be paſſible and diviſible infi- Jong: 
4 nitcly, tions =» 


 Democritus and Eprcurus hold that this ſe&ion Raierh either at the Aromes indiviſible, or at thoſe 
{mall bodies which haveno parts, neither doth this divikon (fay they) paſſe infinitely, 
Ariſtotle (aith,that divided they be in i»finiruwm,porenially, bur actually nor, 


CHEAP. SVIL 
Of Mixture and Temperature, 


*T" He ancient Philoſophers affirme, rhat this mxiture of Elements is by way of alteration: bur 
Anaxagoras and Democritus lay, it 1s done by appolition, 
+ Empedocles compoleth the elements of ſmaller mafles, which he ſuppoſeth to be the leaſt bodies, 
and as a man would ſay, the Elements of Elements, 

Plato would have the three bodies ( for he deigneth not them, either to be called, orto be,Ele- 
ments) to be convertible one into the other,to wit, water, aire, and fire : bur as for the earthzit can- 


not be turned into apy one of them, | 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of Voidneſſe or Vacuity. 


TE naturall Philoſophers of Thales his ſchoole, all untill you comennto Plate, havegenerally 
' & difavowed and reproved this Vacuity: As for Empedocles thus he writeth : 
In all the world ſo ſpacious, 
Nought ts void or ſuper fluous. REI. 
Legci pus, Democritus, Demetrius, Metrodorus,and Epicurns, hold , that the Aromes be infinite 1 
mulcitude,and Voidnefle infinite in magnitude, Er 
The Storcks affirme) that within the world there is no Voidneſſe,bur without there is infinity. 
\ Ariſtotle is of opinion,that without the world there is no ſuch Voidneſſe, as thatthe heaven by 
the meanes thereot may draw breath, for that it is of the nature of fire, 


CHAP. XIX, 
Of Place, 


Lato ſaith,that Place is that which is ſuſceptible of formes, one atrer another, which is by way 
of Metaphor or tranſlation to expreſle the firſt marcer,as a nurſe receiving and embracing all, 
Ar:ſtorle taketh Place to be the extteame ſuperficies of the continent, conjunR, and contiguaus 
to the contenc, 


CHAP, 


mg, 
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ruption, 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Roome,or Space, 


He Stoicks,and Epicurxs do hold,that there 1s a difference between Voidnefſe,Place, and Room: 
'T& Voidneſle (ſay they) is theſolitude or vacuity ofa body: Place, that which is fully occupi- 
ed and taken up with a body : but Roome or Space, that which is occupied butin part z as we may 
ſee in a rundlet or barrel] of wine, 


CHAP. XXI, 
Of Time, 


7thagoras ſaith,that Time is the ſpheare of that urmoſt heaven that compriſeth all, 
P Platothinketh it ro be the moveable image of the eternity, or the intervall of the worlds mo- 
tion: but Eratoſthenes affirmeth it to be the courle of the ſun, 


CHAP, XXII, 
| Of the Eſſence of Time, 


Lato ſaith, that the Efſence of Timeis the moving of heaven: but many of the Sroickshold it, 
ro be the moving it ſelfe ; and moſt ot them afhirme,thart Time had no beginning of generation, | 
Plato is of opinion, that engendredir is according to our conceit and capacity, 


CHAP, XXIII, 
Of Motion, 


Pibers and Plato affirme,that Motion is a certaine difference and alteration in matter, 
Ariſtotle giveth our, that it is the aQuall operation of that which is moveable, 
Democritxs ſaith, that there is but one kind of Motion, to wit, that which rendeth obliquely, 
Epicurus maintaineth twaine,the one direct and plumbe;the other fide-long. 
Erophilus is of opinion, that there is one motion perceptible in reaſon, and another objetrs 
ſenſe natural], 
Heraclitus excludeth all tation, reſt,and repoſe out of the world: For this (quorh he) belongerh 
unto thedead, but perperuall Motion agreeth to eternall ſubſtances ; and periſhable Morion to ſub- 
ances corruptible, 


CHAP, XXIV, 


Of Generation and Corruption, 


Armenides, Mcliſſus,ard Zeno,rejected whollyallGeneration and Corroptionsfor they thought 
the univerſal] world tobe unmoveable : bur Empedocles and Epicyrus, and all thoſe who held the 
world to be made of a maſſe and heap of ſmall bodies hudled rogether, bring in and admir cer- 
raine concretions and difſipations ; but 1n no wiſe Generations and Corruptions to ſpeake proper- 
ly, ſaying. that theſe comenot according to quality by way of alteration, bur according toquantiry 
by colle&tion and heaping together. 
Pythagoras, and as many as ſuppoſe matter to be paſſible, hold, that there is properly indeed Ge- 
_— and Corruption: for they ſay that this is done by the alteration, mutation, and reſolution 
of the elements, 


CHAP, XXV. 
Of Neceſſity. 


atk faith, that Neceſſity is moſt potent and forcible, for it is that which mleth the whole 
wor'd, 

Pythagoras held .that the world was poſſeſſed and compaſſed with Neceſſity. 

 Parmen'd-s, and Democritus were of opinion, thar all things were made by Neceſficy,and thatde- 
ſtiny, juſtice, providence, and the Creator of the world, were all one, 


CHAP, XXVI, 
Of the Eſſence of Neceſſity, 


_—_ referreth ſome events to providence,and others he attribureth co Neceſſity, 
: Empedocles ſaith, that the Eflence of Neceflity is a cauſe aptto make uſe of the principles and 
ements, 


Demecritus afirmeth ir ro be the reſiſtance, the * lation, motion, and percuſſion of che mar- 


ter, 
Plato 
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" Plato holdeth it to be one while matter it ſelfe, and another while the habitude of that which 
is agent to the matter, 


CHAP, XXVII. 
Of Deſt ing. 


Eraclitu: afficmeth,that all things were done by fatall Deſtiny,and chat it and Neceſſity beboth 


one, 

Plate admucteth willingly this Deſtiny in the ſoules, lives, and ations of men ; but he inferrerh 
withall a caule proceeding trom ourtelves, 

The Storcks likewile according with the opinion of Plato, do hold, that Neceſſity is a cauſe in- 
vincible, molt violent and intorcing all things : alſo that Detiny is a connexion of cauſes interlaced 
and linked orderly : in which concatenation or chaine,there is comprited alſo that cauſe which pro- 
ccederh trom us4in ſuch ſort as ſome events are deſtined,and others nor, 


CHAP, XXVIIIL, 
Of the ſubſtance of Deſtiny, 


Eraclitus ſaith, that the ſubſtance of Deſtiny is the reaſon that piercerh throughout the ſub- 
tance of the univerſall world. 
Platoafhrmeth itto beaneternall reaſon, and a perpetuall law of the nature of the whole world. 
C br ippes holdeth it co bea certaine puiflance ſpirituall, which by order governerh and admini- 
frerh all things, And againin his book of definitions he writeth thus: Deſtiny is the reaſon ofthe 
world,or rather thelay of alithings inthe world, adminittred and governed by providence: orelſe 
the reaſon whereby things paſt, have been ; things preſent,are z and tucure things, ſhall be, 
The Storcks are of opinion thar it is the Chaine of cauſes, that is to ſay, an order and connexion, 
which cannor be ſurmounced and tranigreſſed, 
Poſidonius (uppolerh it to be the third after Jupiter 3 for that Jupiter is inthe firſt degree ; Nature 
inthe ſecond ; and farall Deltivy 1n the third, 


CHAP, XXIX, 
Of Fortune, 


| pry defineth Forrune tobe ( inthings proceeding from mans counſell and eleRtion ) a cauſe by 
accident,and a very catuall conſequence, | 
” Arſtotleholdeth it to be an accidental| cauſe in thoſe things which from ſome deliberate purpoſe 
and impul{ion tend oa certaine end, which cauſe is not apparent, but hidden and uncertaine, And 
ke putteth adifference berween Fortune and raſh adventure : for that all Fortune inthe aftaires and 
aAons of this woxld is adventurous : but every ad;entureis notby and by Forrune ; for that it con- 
fRerh in, chivgs without ation: againe, Fortune. is properly in actions of reaſonable crearntes 
but advencure, inditterently inc reatures,as wellunceaſonable as reaſonable, yeazand in thoſe bodies 
which have neither lite nor ſoule., 0640 | 
: Epicurns {aith,that Fortune is a cauſe which will not ſtand and accord with perſons, times, and 
Manners, 200 | 

Anaxaroras and the Stoicks affirme it to he a cauſe unknown, and hidden ro humanereaſon : for 
that ſome things come by neceſſity,others by farall deſtiny ; ſome by deliberace counſell, others by 
Forcune,and [ome againe by calualiry or adventure, 


CHAP, XXX, 
Of Nature, 


| Meplaxry=h holdeth that Nature is nothing; only that there is a mixture and divulfion,of lepata« 
tion of Elemencs : for in this manner wriceth he in the firk book of his Phiſicks : 
Nd 9163 (471 This one thing more I will yet ſay, 
of things that be humane | 
And Mortall,nature none there ts, 
And deaths end is but Vane 
A mixture and divulſ;on, 
Of Elemets and of all, 
| Only there 15,and this isthat, 
Which men do Nature call, 
Semblably Anaragoras fairh, that Nature is nothing elſe bur a concretion and diffipation: thar ig 
colay, generationand corruption, 
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T be Second Book of Philoſophers Opinions. 


The Proem, 


Aving now finiſhed the Treatiſe of Principles, Elements, and ſuch other matters linked and 
concurring with them ; I will curne my pen unto the diſcourſe as touching their effects and 
works compoled of cHem,beginnipg firlt at that which is moſt ſpacious and capable of all things, 


CHAP, I 
Of the World. 


Trhagoras was the firſt who called the Roundle that containeth and comprehendeth all,to wit, © 
Pic Wor'd, K49ey : tor the orderly digeſtion obſerved therein, 

Thales and his dilciples held,that there is but one World, 

Democritws,E picur w«,and their ſchollar Metrodorus affirme,that there be tmnumerable Worlds in 
an infinite ſpace according to all dimenſions and circumſtances, By 

Empedoclesſaith, that the courſe and race of the Sun is the very circumſcription of the bounds 
and limits of the World ; and thar it is the very confinement thereof, 

Selencus held the World to be infinite. 

Diogenes affirmed the univerſality to be infinite: bur the World finite and determinate. 

The Sroicks put a difference between univerſall and whole : for they ſay, rhat the univerſall roge- 
cher with voidneſle is infinite: and that the whole without voidneſle 1s the World : ſo as theſe 
rermes,the Whole,and the World,be not both one, 


CHAP, 3L i 
Of the figure and forms of the World, 


He Stoicks affirme the World to be round : ſome ſay it is pointed or pyramidall : others that ir 
IT faſhioned in manner of an egge 3 but Epicuras holdeth, that his Worlds may be round, and 
it may be that they are apt behdes ro receive other tormes, 


CHAP, 1III.' 
Whether the World be animates or endaed with a ſoule: 


"A LLotherPhiloſophers agree;that the World is animate, and governed by providence : bur De 

mocrnusnt picurus,and as many as maintaine Atomes,and withall bring in Yacwity,that it is nei- 

ther animate, nor governed by providence,bur Dy a certaine nature void of reaſon, | 

Ariſtotle holdeth, that it is not animate wholly and throughout all parts 3 nor ſenfitive, nor rea- 

ſonable.nor yet intelleQuall or directed by providence: True it is {quoth he)that caleſtiall bodies 

be capable ot all theſe qualities, as being compaſled abour with N ev both animare and vitallz 

whereas bodies rerreſiriall and approaching neere unto the earth, are endued with none of them: 

and as for the order and decent compoſition therein, it came by accident, and nor by prepenſed rea= 
fon and counlel!, 

CHAP. IIII, 
Whether the World be incorruptible and eternall, 


P Tthageras and Plato affirmegthat the World was ingendred and made by God ; and of the own 
nature (being corruptible) ſhall periſh : for ſenſible 1t is, and cherefore corporall ; howbeit, 10 
regard of the divine providence, whichpreſerveth and maintainerh it, periſh it ſhallnever, | 
Epicaruraith, that it is corruprible,for that it is engendred, like as a living creature or a plant, 
Yenophanesholdeth the World to be erernall,ingenerable, uncreated and inc ible, 
Ariſtotle is of opinion,that the parr of the Wor under the moone is paſſible; wherein the bo- 
dies alſo adjacent to the earth be fab jectro corruption, 


CHAP. V, 
Whereof the World is noxriſhed, 


A Riſtotle ſaich;that if the World be nouriſhed, it is likewiſe corruptible, and will periſh 3 bucſo i 
is, that it hath no need of nouricure,and ſoby conſequenceir is erernall, 
Plato is of opinion that the world yeelderh unto ir ſelfe nouriture ofthat which periſheth,by way 
of mutation, ons 
Philo/a+s affirmeth, that thereis a twofold corruption ; one while by fire falling from heaven, 
and another while by water of the moon, powred forth by che circumgyration and eurnivg about of 
che aire ; the exhalations whereof become the food of the world, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, VI, 
At which Element began God the Fabrich of the World, 


He Naturalifts do hold.that the creationof the world began at earth, as the very center theres 
of ; for that the beginning of a ſpheare or ball is the center, : 
Pythagoras ſaith ,thatit beganart Fire,and the fifth elemenc, | 

Empedocles \aith, that the hicit thipg feparare apart was the skie or fifth eflence, called &/£ther ;the 
ſecond, Fire ; afrer which, che Earth ; of which beivg thruſt cloſe and prefled rogetherby the vio- 
lence of revolution ſprang Water, from which Aire did eyaporate : alſo, that heaven was made of 
that Skie or Quinteſlence ; the Sun,ot Fire ; and of the other elements were conſtipate and felred(as 
it were) terreſtriall bodies,and ſuch as be neare the earth, 

Plato is of opinion,that this vihble world was formed to the mold and patrerne of the intelle&u- 
all:that of the vitible world the ſoule was firtt made 3 and after it; that which is corpulenc : chat of 
the fire and earth, firſt; that which Randerh of water and aire,ſecond, 

Prihagoras affirmed,thar of the five ſolid bodies, ' which are alſo called Mathemaricall ; the Cabe 
(that isro ſay. a (quare body, with fixe faces} went to the making ot the earth ; of the pointed Pyra- 
mis, was made fire 3 of Oftoedra of ſolid body with eight baſes,the earth ; of Ic with twen- 
ty fides.the water; of Dodecaedra with twelve faces.the ſupreameſpheare of the nniverſall world: 
and himſelfe hereinalſo doth Pyrhagorize, | 


CHAP. -VIL 
Of the order of the Worlds Fabrick,, 


Spice imagineth certaine coronets (as it were ) interlaced one within —_— a 
rare ſubſtance,others of a chick,and the ſame mixed of light and darknefle berween3Alſo that 
the body which containeth chem alrogether was as firme and ſolid as a wall, 

Leucippus and Democritus enwrapped the world round abonr with atunicle ormembrane, 

Epicurusheld,tiiat theexrremity of ſome worlds were rare ; of others thick z and that ofthem, 
ſome were movable,others inmovable, 

Plato ſerteth down Fire firlt ; ſecondly, the Skie ; then Aire; afterwards, Water z and laſt of all, 
Earth ; but otherwhiles,he conjoyneth the Skie unto Fire, 

Ar;ſtocle rangeth in the firſt place the impaſſible Aire, which isa certaine fifth body ; and after irg 
the Elements pafſible,ro wit,Fire, Aire,Water,and the Earth laſt : of all which unto the cacleftiall 
bodies he atrribuceth a circularmotion3 and ( of rhe orhers firnare beneath them Yunco the lighree 
kind,the aſcent or rifing upward ; untothe weightier, deſcent or ſetling downward, 

Empedacles is of opinion,that the places of the elements are not alwaies teady and certaine, but 
that they all interchange mutually one with another, | 


CHAP, VIII. 
What is the cauſe that the World bendeth or copeth forward, 


| þ ow and Anaxagoras affirme, that after the World was made, and that living creatures were 
produced our of the Earth,the world bowed (1 wotnothow) of irſelfe, and of the own ac- 
cord, to the Southerne or Meridionall part thereof ; haply by the divine providenceſo ordering all, 
that ſome parts of the world ſhould be habirable,others inhabirable, according to excefhive cold,ex- 
treame heat,and a meane cemperature of both, | 

Empedocles ſaith, that by reaſon that the aire gave place to the violence of the Sun,the twoBears 
or Poles * bended, andinclined : as for thoſe parts which were northerly, they wereelevared and 


* Artick & 


mounted aloft ; bur the ſourherne coaſts were depreſſed and debaled as much ; and ſo accordingly 


the whole world, 


CHAP. IX, 
Whether without the world, there be any vacnity, 


He ſchooleof Pytbagoras holderh, that there is a voidneſle without the world, towhich, and 
out of whichthe world doth draw breath: but the Sroicks affirm, thar into ic the infinite world 
by way of conflagration is reſolved, : 
Poſidoains admitteth no other infinity,than as much as is ſufficient for thediflolution thereof, 
Inthe firſt book of vacuity, Ar:forle faith, there is voidneſle, 
Plato affirmerh,thatthere is no emprineſle ar all, either without or within che world, 


CHAP. X. 
What bethe right ſides,and which be the left, in regard of the world. 


P” thazoras, Plato,and Ariſtorly do take the Eaſt for the righc part,and the Welt for che lefr. 
| E mpedocles 
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Empedeclesſaith, that the right fide bendeth roward the ſummers Tropick ; and the left rowarg 
the Tropick of winter, 


CHAP. &A1L, | 
Of Heaven, andwhat is the ſubſtance thereof. 


' A Naximenes affirmeth the exterior circumference of heaven tobe earthy. 
Empedocles ſaith,that Heaven is ſolid, being made of aire condenlate by fire,afterthe manner of 
chryſtall 3 and that it containeth the fiery and airy nature inthe one and the other hemiipheare, 
Ariſtotle holdeth,thet Heaven is compoſed ot the fifth body above fire, or elle of the mixture of 
heat and cold. 


CHAP, XII, 
Of the diviſion of Heaven: and namely, into how many circles it is divided, 


= Hiles,and Pythagoras with his followers do ſay,that the ipheare of che whole Heavenis parted 
—_ five cucles, which they call certaine Zones,cinAures, or girdles ; of which circles, one ig 
called the ArQick,and is alwaiesto be ſeen of us z a ſecond, the ſummer Tropick 3 a third, EquinoRi- 
all; che fourth, winter Tropick; and the fifth, che Antartick circle : which 1s evermore unſeen : ag 
rouching the oblique or crooked circle, called the Zodiack, which lieth under the ocher three mid- 
dle circlesabove named, it roucheth them all three as it paſſeth, and every ot them are cur in righe 
angles by the Meridian, which goeth from Pole to Pole, = 

Pythagoras was the firſ(men lay) that obſerved the obliquity of che Zodiack : whic invention ne- 
vertheleſle Oenopidesthe Chian,aicribeth to himleltezas it he were the author of it, 


CHAP, XIII, 
What is the ſubſtance of the Stars. and how they were made and compoſed, 


Hales affirmerth them to be terreftriall,and nathleſſe fiery and ardent, 

Empedocles holdeth chem ro be enflamed by that fire, which the skie containing withinic 
ſelfe,do violently ſend torth atthe fir excretion, Anaxagoras ſaith, that the skie which environerh 
1s indeed of the own eſſence of a fiery nature ; but by the vilent ceyolution of ir ſelie ſnatcherh up 
ſtones from the earth,and ierting them on fire they become Stars, 

Drogenes thinketh,that Stars be of the ſubſtance of a pumiſh Rone, as being the breathing holes of 
the world: and againe.the ſame Philoſopher ſaith, thar they be certaine blind-ftones nor apparent; 
howbeir;, falling often to theea:th,are there quenched, as1t hapneth in a place called arye5 7 orapdr, 
that is to ſay, Goats rivers, where there fell ſometime a Rtone-ſtar informe of fire, 

Empedocleshoideth, that che fixed Stars which wander not, befaftned to the chryſtall skie 3 but 
theplan-ts are looſe and at liberty. 

Plato giveth outzthat for the moſt partthey be of fire, and yer nevertheleſle they participate with 
otherelements in manner of glue or ſodder, 

Xenopranes is of opinion,that they conſiſt of clouds inflamed, which notwichſanding are quen- 
ched every dayand afterwards againe be fired in the night in manner of coles : as for the rifing and 
ſerring of Scars,they be nothing eiſe bur their catching fire and quenching, 

| Heraclides and the Pythagoreanshoid,-that every Star is a world by it ſelfe.containing anearth, an 
aireand a skie,in an infinite celeſtial nature; and theſe opinions go current in the verſes of Or phe, 


for they make of every Star a world, Epicurys reproveth none of all this, but holderh Rill that old 
note of his: Ic may ſo be, 


CHAP, XIII1I, 
The forme and figure of Stars. 


T3 Stoicks lay, that the Stars beſpheatick or round likethe world, the ſun and moon, Cleanthes 
| ho'derh them ro be pointed and pyramidall, Azaximenes ſaith, they Rick falt in the chryſtalline 
skie,like a number of nailes, Others 1magive, that they be fiery plates, like unto flat pictures, 


CHAP. XV, 
* Of the order and fetuation of Stars, 


+ »ocrates{uppoſeth that the Stars move upon oneand the {ame ſuperkcies : but other Stoicks af- 
frme. that there be ſome afore others in heighr and depth, 

De-mocr:: us rangeth the fixed Starsfirſt ; nextthe Phnets ; and after them. the Sun,the Moon,and 
the day-ſtar Li: f-r, 

P{eto,atter the ſituation of the fixed Stars, ſerteth inthe firſt place thr which is calied Phznon, 
co wit, the Star of Saturxe; inthe ſecond, Phactor, which is the Star of Jupiter 3 in thechicd, 
Pyroeu, 
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Pyroeis, that 15 tO ſay, fiery or ardent, and it is that of Mars; in the fourth Phoſphorus,and that is 
Venns; inthe fifth Stulbon, which is CMercer) ; inthe ſixth, the Sun; and laſt, in the ſeventh, the 
Moon,Of the Mathematicians ſome accord with P2ato,others place the Sun in the midit ofchem all, 

Anaximander, Metrodorns the Chian, and Crates affirm, that the Sunis placed higheſt of all, next 
co him the Moon, and under him the fixed Stars and the Planets, 


CHAP, NVI, 
Of the lation and motion of the Stays, 


Naxagoras, Democritus,and Clranthes, do hoijd, that allStars domore fromeaſt to weſt, 
A Alcmeon and the Mathemarticians fay that the Planets hold an oppoſite courſe to the fixed 
Rars, and namely from the welt tothe eaſt, | 
Anaximander ſaith, they be carried by their ſpheres and Circles, upon which they are faſtned, 
Anaximene: 1s of opieionsrthat they roll as well coward the earth, as turnabour the earth, 
Plato avd the Mathematicians hold, that the courſe of the Sun, of YVexxs, and of Mercury, is the 
ſame and equal, 


CHAP. XVII. 
From whence the Stars have their illumination, 


Etrodorus thinketh, that all the fixed Stars have their light from the Sun, 
Heraclitu:, and the Stoicks ſay that the Stars be nouriſhed by exhalations ariſing from the 


Ariſtotle opineth, that the celeſtial bodies need ho nurture, for that they are not corruptible bur 


eternall, | 
Platoand the Stoicks hold, that all the world and the ſtars likewiſe be nouriſhed of themſelves, 


CHAP, XVIIL 
Of the two ſtars named Dioſcuri, to wit, Caſtor a»d Pollux, 


= 1anes doth maintain thar the lighes like ſtars which appear otherwhiles upon ſhips, are thin 
and ſubtile clouds, which after a kind of morion do ſhine, | 

Metrodorns ſaith, they be cerrain glittering ſparkles glancing and leaping our of their eys who be- 
hold chem with fear and aftoniſhment, 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of the ſugnification of Stars, and how cometh Winter and Summer, 


Latofaith, that the tokens and'fignifications both of Winter and Summer, proceed from the ri- 
fing and ſerting of Sun, Moon, and other Scars, as well fixedas wandring, | 
' Anaximenes(aith. that none of all this is occahoned by the Moon, bur by the ſun only, Exdoxss 
and Aratsaffirm them to be in common, by means of allthe Stars: and Aratzus ſhewerh us miich 
m thele verſes: 
Theſe radiant ftars and lights ſo evident, 
As ſigns, God hath ſet in the firmanent , 
Diſtinit,in great fore-fight, throughout the year, 
Toſhew how ail the ſeaſons ordered were, 


CHAP, XX. 
Of the Suns ſubſtance, 


" A Narximandey affirmerh, thar the Circle cf the Sun is eight and twenty times bigger then the 
Neath, having an hollow apfis about ir, like (forall the world) unto a charriot wheele, and the 
ſame full of fire :in orie certain place whereof, there is a month, at which the fice is ſeen, as our of 
the hole of a flute, or ſuch like pipe; and the ſame is the Sun, _ 
Xenophanes holdeth, that there is a certain gathering of ſmall fires, which by occafion of moiſt ex- 
halations, meer together ; and they all (being colle&ed) makerhe body of che Sun, or elſe (quork 
he) is a cloud ſer on fire, 


The Stoicks ſay, that the ſun is an enflamed body * intelleQual, or hamour inflamed, proceedibg * jos; 


Out of the Sea, 


Plato imaginech it co conſiſt of much fire, _ 


_ Anaxagoras. Democruus and Metrodorus ſuppoſe it to be a maſſe of iron, or a one inflamed, 
. Ariſtotle is of opinion,thar ic is a ſphere our of the fifth body, 7 
LII Philolans 
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ÞPhilelass the Pyrhagorean, is perſwaded thas ix is in manner of a glafle, receiving the reverberai- 
on of all the fire in the worid, and crtanimutting the bght thereof unto ns (as it were)thorow a tan. 
niſe or ftainer, it) ſnch ſort, as that fiery hght i hea en reſemblerth the Sun: then that which pro- 
ceederh from it, is in form of a mirror: and thirdly, there is a ſplendour, which by way of reflow. 
on from that mirror, is ſpread upon us: and this call we the Sun, as it were the image of an image. 

Empededles is of this mind, that there be two Suns, the one an original and primitve fire, which 
is in the other hemiſphere of the world ; and the ſame filling this hemiſphere of ours, as being al- 
ways ſituate full oppolite to the reflexion of the reiplendenc light thereot : as forthis that we ſee, it 
is the light in thar ocher hemiſphere, repleniſhed with air mixed with heat, and the tame is occafi- 
oned by refraxion from the carth, that is more round, entrivg into the Sun, which is of a Chryſtal- 
line nature, and yet is trained and carried away together with the motion of that fire, But to ſpeak 
chore plainly atd ſaccin&tly in tewer words;this is as much to ſay, asthe Sun is nothing elſe, bur the 
reflexion of that light of the fire which 1s about theearth, . 

Epicarasimagineth the Sun to be a rerreſtrial ifftude or thickneſle, yet ſpungeons (as it were) 
and hollow in manner of a pumice one, and in thoſe holes lightned by fire, 


CHAP, XXI, 
Of the Suns magnitude, 


Naximander is of opinion, that the Sun is equalin bigneſſe to the earth 3 bur the Circle from 
which he hath his reſpiration, and upon which he is Carried, is eight apd twenty times bigger 
then the whole earth, 

Atiazagoras (aid, it was by many degrees greater then all Peloponneſwe, 

Heraclitzs held, that it was a mans foot brood. | 

Epicuyxs again affirmed, that all abovelaid might be ; or that it was as big agit appeared to be, ar 
leaſtwile a little under or over, 


CHAP. XXII 
Of the Suns form, 


A Naximencrimagined chat rhe Sun was flat and broad, like unco a thin | nas of mertal, 
Heraclitss ſuppoſed irto be made like unto a boat. ſomewhat curbed downward & turning up; 


The Stoicks tappote it to beround. like unto the whole world and other ſtars, 
Epicarus laith, that all this may be well enough, 


CHAP, XXIII, 
. Of the Solftices or Tropick of the Sun. 


Naximenesthinketh that the Stars are beaten back by the thick air, and the ſame makipg reſi- 
tance, 

Amaxigoras aith, that they are occaſonedby the repulſe of the air, about the Beares or Poles, 
which the Sun himſelte (by chrotting «nd meking tack) cauſerh ro be more powerful, 

Empedoclesalc riberh the reaſon rhercof to the 1phere, thatcomtaineth and impeacherh him from 
paſſing farther 3 as alioro thexwo Tropi.k Cit« tes. 

Diogenes imagineth, that the Sun is extinct by the cod, falling oppoſite upon the head, The Sto- 
ich- affirm, rhat the Sun paſſeth thorow the tract and ipace of his food and paſture lying under him, 
waich is the Oceanſea or the earth, upon the vapours and exhalation whereof he feederh, 

Plato, Prthrgora: and Ar ftorle hold, that this is occaſioned by the obliquity of the Zodiack Cir- 
cle rhorow which the Sun paflerh biate.; as alſo by reaſon of the Tropick Circles, which environand 
guard him about : andall this, the very iphere it ſelte doth evidently ſhew, 


CHAP, XXIV, 
Of the Suns Eci.pſe, 


Hal was'the firt who obſerved the Snns ecclipſe, and ſaid, 'that it was occaſioned by the 
Moon, which is of a rerteſirialnatvre, when as in herrace, ſhe cometh to be juſt and plumb 
under him ; which may be plainly ſeen as ina mirror by ſetting a baſon of water underneath, 
_ Araximander (aid, that the Sun becameecclipſed, when the mourh or tunnel (at whuch the heat 
of his fire cometh forth ) is cloſed vp, 
Hera#l rus is of opition, that this hapneth, when che body of che Sun which is made like a boar, 
is turned upſide down.{o as the hollow part thereof is vpward.and the keel downward to our fight, 
X-»0phants affirmerh, that this: cometh by extin&ion of one Snn, and the riling of another a- 
gain intheealt : he addeth moreover, and reporteth. that there is an ecclipſe of the Sun, during one 
_ month ; as alſo one entire and uniyerſal ecclipſe, in ſnctmanner, as the day-ſeemeth ro be 
ni9ne, 
Others aſcribe theganſe thereofytothethickneſle of clouds, which ſnddenly and after an ow 


manner, overcaſt the rundle and plare of the Sup, " 
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Ariſtarchns reckoneth the Sun among the fixed Stars, ſaying, that it is the earth which rollech 
and curneth round about the Suns Circle, and according to the inc:inations thereof,the Suns light- 
ſome body cometh to be darkened by her ſhade, 

Xenop! ancs holderh, chat there be many Stips and Moons according to the divers Climates, 
Tracts, Sections, and Zones of the Earth : - and ata (ertainreo:viion of time, the rundie of the 
Sun falieth upon Tome Climate or Section of the Earth. whi. h is not of us inhabired: and fo march- 
ing (as it were) in ſome void place, he ſuffererh ecclipfe : he ailo affirmeth, rliat che Sun goerh in- 
deed intinitly forward 11], buthy reaſon of his huge diicance and retract from us, ſeemerh toturn 
round abour, | 

CHAP, XXV. 
Of the Moons ſubſtance, 


Naximander ſaith, that the Moon is a Circle, xis, times bigger then the Earth, and like as that 
of the Sun, full of fire ; that ſhe (uffereth ecclipſe when her wheele turneth : tor that he ſaith, 
that circle retembleth the wheele of a charriot; the curvature or fel:y whereof, is hollow and full of 
fire ; howbeir, there is an hole or tunnel, out of which the fire doth exhale. 
Xenephanes ſaith, that the Moon 1s a thick, compaR, and felred cloud, 
The Stoicks hoid, that ſhe is:mixed of fire and air, 
Plato affirmeth, that ſhe (tandeth more of fiery ſubſtance, __ 
Anaxagoras and Democritus do hoid, that the Moon is a ſolid and firm body all fiery, containing 
in it, champion grounds, mountains and vallies. - 
Heraclitas1s of opinion that it is earth-overſpread with miſts, 
Pythagoras alſo thinketh that the body of the Moon is of the nature of fire, 


CHAP. XXV1I. S LY ' , 

Of the Moons magnitude. 
He Stoicks pronounce flatlythatthe Moon is bigger then the earth, like as the Sun alſo. 
T Parmenides affirmeth it to be equal in brighrnels tothe Sun, & thar of him ſhe hach her light, 


4 av% 


ms CHAPs XXVIL a 
= | Of the, Moons form, | 


He Stoicks ſay, the Moon is round as a Globe, like asthe Sun, 
T Empedecles would bave it to reſemble abaſon or plarrer, 
Heraclit#s compazeth it to a boat;and others to a round cylinder; * [that ſhe is ſhaped ſeven man- , Thas 
ner of ways: at her firſt birth as it wereſhe ap h horned ortipped; then divided or quartered; ich is 
afterwards growing ſomewhat together ; ſoon after full: from which rime by lixtie and. iccle. inſerted 
fe waneth by degrees 3 firſt bending ſomewhat cloſe, chen quartered, and afcerthac tipped x- derweene 
ned, uncil ar thechange ſhe appeagerh norac all. and they ſay, this variety of her conhguapy DS: warks [) 
is occafhoned by the earth ſhadowing ker light more or lcfle, .according as the.convexiy « the - 1 find Gel. 


earth cometh between, | T0 1 | ._.._therin the 
. . 44» $24 vt F:7 1 [2 q . original 
CHAP, XXVIIL — O_—_ 
Of the Moons illumination, —_—_— —-" Freo 
eB gn ia the La- 
Naximander (aich, that ſhe bath alight of ber own; bur che. very rare abd thin, -— ___ _ Unconly? 
Antiphox affirmerh, that ſhe ſhinerh with her otvn light ; and whereas ſhes otheryhiles hid- 
den, it proceedeth from the oppoſition of the Sun 3 namely, when 2 greater fire comerh ro darken 
a telle, a thing incident to other ſtars, NE Lo ASSP YA 55: 
Thates and bis followers hold;that the Moon 1s lightned by the Sun. . KY by 
Heraclitus ſoppoſerh, that the caſe of the Sunand Moonis all one, for that both of them, bing. 
formed like a Boat; and receiving moiſt exbalarions,they ſeerq in our fight illumnaxethe Sun brigh-. 
erof the rwain,fos chat he goeth in a moreclear and pure-air,and rhe Moonin that which is more 
troubled, which is the reaſonthat ſhe ſeemerh more dark and muddy, * aty——<- 
- CHAP..XXIX, 
Re | | Of the Moons Ecclipſe. 
: A Naximencs faith,that the Moon is Ecclipſed, when the mouth or venting hole whereouriſlueth _- 
+. her fire, is topped, ? 


= 2200p of opinion, that. it is when thar face and fide of hers which is not lighrned, cnrneth to- 
ward us, F | 
''\ Hergelirus would haveir tobe; when che convexity or ſwelling part of the boat which thedorh 
repreſent, regardeth vs directly. | . 
Some of the Pythagoreans doe hold the ape ofthe. Moone to be emer L. o 
LIl 2 1ghe 
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light, and in parc an obftruRion; the one in regard of the Earth, the other of the Antipodes, who 
tread oppoſite unto us, But the modern writers are of opinion, that it is by occaſion of the avgmen« 
ration of the Moons flame, which regularly and by order is lightned by little and lictle, vntil ic re- 
preſent unto us the full tace ofthe Moon,and again doth diminiſh and wane in proportion, until thie 
conjunRion, at whattime it is altogether extinct, 

Plato, Ariſto:le, the Stoicks, and Mathematicians,do all with one accord ſay, that the occvitationg 
of the Moonevery moneth, are occafioned by reaſon that ſhe falleth in conjunttion with the Sun: 
by whoſe brightneſle ſhe becomerh dim and darkened : bur the Eccliples of the Moon be cauſed 
when ſhe cometh withinthe ſhadow ot the earth, fitnare dire&ly between both Stars , rather for 


chat the Moon is altogether obſtructed therewith, 


CHAP, XXX, | 
Of the Moons apparition, @ nd why ſhe ſeemeth to be earthly, 


e Pythagoreans affirm, that the Moon appearerh terreſtrial, for chat ſhe is inhabited round 
about, like as the ezrth wherein we are, and peopled as 1t were with the greateſt living crea- 
cures, and the fairplants ; and thoſe creatures within her, be fifteen times ftronger and morepuiſ- 


. keen, fant than thoſe with us, and the ſame yeeld forth no excrements, and the * day there, is in that pro- 


* portion ſo much longer, _ | 
Anaxagoras faith, that the inequality which is ſeen in the face of the Moon, proceedeth from the 


ſay, night. co-agmentation of cold and rerreftrity mixed togerher,for that there is a cetain renebroſity medled 


m_ the fiery nature thereof ; whereupon this (tar is ſaid to be Pſendophaner, that is to ſay, to have 
a falſe light, | 
The Stoicksare of opinion, that by reaſon of the diverſity of her ſubſtance, the compoſition of her 


body is not ſubject ro corruption, 


CHAP, XXXI. 
The diſtance between Sun and Moon, 


. » 
. 


| 23 docles thinketh, that the Moon istwice as far off from the Sun as ſhe is from the Earth, 
Mathematicians ſay, that the diſtance is eighteen times as much, 
Eratoſt henes giveth our, the Sun is from the earch 498, thouſand Stadia, ten times told: andthe 
Moon from the earth 78, thouſand Stadia, ten times multiplied, | 


CHAP. XXXIL, | 
Of the years; and how much the year of every Planet containeth 3 the great yeer, 


He revolution or year of Saturn comprehendeth rhirty common years : Of Jpiter twelve: of 

HMarsewo: ofthe Sun, rwelve months: thoſe of Mercury and Vexae be all one fortheir courſe 
is equal : ofthe Moon thirry days: for this we count a verſe month, to wit, from the apparition 
ro the conjunAion, As for the great years ſome ſay/ir compriſeth eight years : others ninteen,and 
others again fixty wanting one, Heraclitzs ſaith it confiſteth of 80000 ſolar years; Diogenes of 365, 
years, ſuch as Heraclitxs ſpeaketh of :and others of 7777. 


ſO 
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Aving ſummarily, and aftera curſory manner treated in the former books, of cceleftial bodies, 

H d refiing in the conhves thereof, which is. the Moon, I will addrefſe my'ſelfe in this third 
0k, £0 diſconrle'of Meteors, that is ro (ay, of ſuch impreſſions as be engendered in the air above, 

ro Wit, between the citcle of the Moonand the firuation of the Earth: the which men hold 

4. vo be ihire.d of the prick or center in that compaſle of the univerſal Globe, And hereac will 

I begin, v0 Fe 


CHAP, IT, 
Of the milk way, or white Circle Galaxia, 


"His Ga/axiais a clondy or miſty circle, appearing always intheskie ; and called it is the Milk 
- way, of the white colour which it doth repreſet. 

Of the Pythagoreans ſome ſay, it is the inflammation or burning our of ſome ſtar removed, and 
falling ont of his proper place; which hath burnt round abour all the way as it paſſed, from thevery 
time of Phaethon his conflagration. . | 

Orhers hold. that in old time the race and courſe of the Sun was that way, Some are of opint- 
on, thar it is a ſpeculary apparition, only occaſioned by the reflexion ofthe Snn beams againſt che 


cope of Heaven, even as we obſerveir co fall out between the rainbow and thyck clouds. 
Aetrodorus 
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Metrodoras affirmeth it to be cauſed by the paſſage of the ſun : for that this is the ſolar circle, 
Parmenides is of opinion that the mixture of that which is thick, with the rare or thin, epgender- 
eth chis milky colour, | BY wo 
Anaxagoras (aith, that the ſhadow otrhe earth refieth upon this part of heaven, at whattime as 
the Sun being underneath the earth, doth not illuminate all throughone, - | | 
Democritus is perſwaded, that it is thereſplendent light of many ſmall ſtars, and choſe cloſe toge- 
ther, ſhining one upon another, and ſo occaſioned by their ſpiſficude and aftrition, + , | 
*Ariſtoile wou'd have it to be an inflammation of a dry exhalation; the ſame being great inquanci- 
ty and continued: and (o there is an hairy kind of fire under the skie, and benearh the Planets, . 
Poſſidonins x + mas it to be a conliftence of fire, more clear and (abtile chan a ſtar : and yer thick- 
er then a ſplendeur or ſhining lighc, 


CHAP. II, 
Of Comets, or bl.izing Stars: of ſtars ſeeming toſhoot andfall : as alſo of fiery beams appearing inthe air, 


Ome of Pythavoras Scholars affirm, that a Comer is a Star of the number of thoſe which appear 
. "wo always, bur at cerrain prefixed ſeaſons after ſome periodical revolutions do ariſe, 

Others affirm it to be the reflexion of our fight againlt the Sun, after the manner of thoſe reſem 
blances which ſhew in mirrors or looking glaſſes, | "x | 

Anaxagoras and Democritns ſay, thatitis a concourſe of two ſtars or more meeting with theirs 
lighes together, ; 

Ariſtotle is of opinion, that it isa conſiRence of a dry exhalation enflamed, 

Strato ſaith, that it is the light of a (tar enwrapped within a thick cloud, as we ſee it ordinarily 
in our lamps and burning lights. 

Heraclides of Pontas holdeth it to be a cloud heaved and elevated on high, and the ſameilkimi- 
nated by ſome high light alſo : and thelike reaſon giverh he of che bearded blazing ſar called Pa< 
onias. Others (like as all the Peripareticks) afficm, that the beam, the column, and ſuch other 
meteors or impreſſions are made after the ſame manner by divers configurations of clouds in the 
air. | F | 

Epigine? MR a Comet to be an elevation of ſpirit or wind mixed with an earthly ſubſtance, 
and (et on hre, lt ths ont 

Boethus imaginerh it to be an apparition of the air, ler loofe as it were, and ſpread at large. 

Diogenes is perſwaded that Comers be Stars, | 

Anazagoras(aith, that the Stars which are ſaid to ſhoot, be as it were ſparkles falling from rhe 
elementary fire : which is the canſe that they are quenched and gone our ſo quickly, | 

Metrodorus ſappoſerh, that when the Sun riketh violently upon a cloud, the beams or raies 
thereofdo ſparkle, and ſo cauie this ſhooting of ttars as they rearm ir, , 

Xenephates would bear us in handsthat all tuch Meteors and Impreſſions as theſe be conſtitutions 
of motions of clouds enflamed, 


CHAP. III. 
Of thunder, lightnings, flaſhes, preſters, or fiery blaſts, and tempeſt uous whirlwinds 


F - Yom nornrer ſuppoſerh, that all theſe come by. wind: for when ic hapneth that iris conceived 
andencloſed within a thick cloud, then by reaſon of the ſubtilry and lightneſle thereof, ir brea- 
keth forth with violence: andthe rupture of the cloud maketh acrack ; and the divultion or clea- 
ving, by reaſon ofthe blackneſſe of the cloud, cauierh a ſhining light, ad 45.00 

Metrodorus faith, whena wind chanceth to be encloſed within a cloud gathered thick and cloſe 
together, the ſaid wind by burſting of the cloud maketh a noiſe; and b thefiroak and breach it ſhi- 
neth ; bur by the quick morioncarching hear of the Sun, it ſhooreth torth lightning ; bur if the laid 
lightning be weak, it turneth into a Preſter or burning blaſe, ; 

Anaxagorasis of opinion, that when ardent hear falleth upon cold, that 1s to ſay, when a porti- 
on of celeſtial fire lighreth npon the airy ſubſtance; by the cracking noiſe thereof iscauſed chunder3, 
by the.colour a0ainſt the blacknefſe of the cloud, a flaſhing beam ; by the plenty and greatneſle of 
the lighr, thar which we call lightning ; and in caſe rhe fire be more grofle and corpulenc, there ari- 
_- ofita whirlwind ; bur if the ſame be of acloudy nature, it engendereth a burning blaſt called 

reftter; | 
_ The Stoicks hold thunder to be a combat, and ſmiring rogerher of clouds : that a flaſhing beame, 
1s a fire or inflammation proceeding from their attrition : that Lghenivg is a more violent flaſhing, 
and Prefer, leſle forcible. | 

Ariſtotle (uppoſeth. that all theſe Meteors come likewife of 2 dryexhalation, which being gotten, 
enclo'ed within a moiſt cloud, ſeeketh means, and firiveth forcibly ro ger forth : now by attrition 
and breaking together, it cauſeth the clap of thunder ; by inflammation of che dry ſubſtance,a flaſh+ 
ing beam; bur Prefters, Typhons, that is to ſay, burning blaſts. and whirlewinds, according as the 
ſtore of matrer is. more or lefſe, which the one and the other draweth to it ; but if rheſame be hor- 
ter, you ſhall ſee Prefter, if thicker, look for Typhon, . hea] 

Lll 3 CHAP 
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CHAP, II11, 
Of Clonds, Rain, Snow, and Haile, 


Naximenes {:ich thatclouds are engendered when the air is moſt thickzwhich if they coagulate 

A &ill more and more, there is expreſſed trom them a ſhower of rain: butin cale this matter as 

it falleth, docopgeale, it turneth ro be ſnow 3 bur ſay irmeer with a cold moilt wind and be lurpri- 
zed therewith, ic proveth halle, ; ; 

HMetrodor us ſuppoleth, that clouds be compoſed of a wateriſh evaporation elevated, E pienrus 

of meer * vapors : alſo that as well the drops of rair as haile ſtones, become round by the long way 


> 2 


hats :- Of their deſcent, 

- ſhould be 
aro, CHAP. V. 
ant ; of the Rainbow, 
ay,1ndivi- 


fible bodies a Mons thoſe Meteors Or impreſhons engendered in the aire, ſome there be which havea trye 
Age” indeed, as rain and haile: others again, have no more bur a bare appearance, withour 
any real ſubſiſtence, much like as when we are withina ſhip, we'imagine that the continent ard firm 
land doth move : and among thoſe which are in appearance only, we mult range the Rainbow. 
Plato ſaith, that men derive the Genealogy of it from Thaxmas, as one would lay, from wonder, 
becauſe they marvelled much to ſee it : according as Homer ſheweth in this verſe : 
Like as when mighty Jupucer the purple rainbow bends, 
Thereby 10 mortal men from heaven a wondrous tokgn ſends, 
Which either tempeſts terrible, or woful war portends. 
And hereupon it is, that ſome have made thereot a fabulous device, and given our, that ſhe having 
a bulls head, drinkerh up the rivers, Bur how is this Rainbow engendered, and how cometh it {0 
ro appear ? Certes, we lee by lines, either direct and Rraighc, or crooked, or elſe rebared and bro. 
ken: which though they be obſcure, and appear norevidently, yer are perceived by cogitationand 
diſcourſe of reaſon, as being bodilefle, Now by right lines we behold things, ſome in the air, and 
othersthorow tranſparent ttones and horns ; for that all theſe conſiſt of very {ubrile parts : by Croo0= 
ked and curbed lines, we look within the water : for our eye-{ight doth bend and curn again per- 
force, by reaſon that the matter of the water is more thick: which is the cauſe, that we fee the ma- 
riners Oare in the ſea afar off, as it were crooked, The third manner ot fecing, is by refraction, and 
ſo we behold obje&sin mirrors; and ofthis ſortis the Rainbow: tor we mutt conſider and under- 
{tand, that a moiſt vapour being lifted up aloft, is converted into acloud : and then within a while 
by lictle and lirtle,, into ſmall dew drops: when as therefore, the Sun deſcendeth weſtward, it can- 
. notchule, bur every Rainbow muſt needs appear oppoſite unto 1t 1n the contrary part of the skie: 
and when our Gght fallech upon thoſe drops, it is rebated and beaten back: and by that means there 
is preſented unto ita Rainbow : now thoſe drops are not of the form andfigure of a bow, but repre- 
ſent a colour only : and verily the firſt and principal hew that this bow hath, is a light and bright 
red : the ſecond, a deep vermullion or purple : the third, blew and green: Ler us conſider then, whe- 
ther the ſaid red colour appear not, becaulethe brighrneſle of the Sun bearing upon the cloud, and 
theſincere light thereof refle&ed and driven back,maketh a _ or light red hew: but the ſecond 
part more obſcure, and rebating the ſaid ſplendor through thoſe dewy drops, cauſeth a purple tin- 
ure, which is (as it were) an abatement of red: and then as it becometh more muddy Rill, and 
darkning that which diſtinguiſherh the Gghr, ir curnerh into a green: and this is a thing which 
may be proved by experience: for ifa man take water directly againſt the Sun beams in his mouth, 
and ſpit the ſame forward, in'ſuch fort, as the drops receive a repercuſſion againſt the ſaid raies of 
the Sun, he ſhall find that it will make(as itwere) a Rainbow, The like befallech unto them that 
are bleer-eyed, when they look upon alampor burning light, 

Anaximenes ſappoſeth, that the Rainbow isoccalioned by the Sun ſhining full againſt a grofle, 
thick and black clond, in ſuch ſore, as his beams be nor able to pierce and firike thorow, by reaſon 
that they turn again upon it, and become condenſate, : 

Anaxagoras holderh the Rainbow to be the refra&ion or repercufſion of the Suns round light a- 
gainſt a thick cloud, which ovght always to be oppoſie full againſt him, in manner ofa mirror: by 
which reaſon, innacureir is ſaid, that there appear rwo Suns in the country of Pontns. 

Metrodorus faith, when the Sun ſhineth thorow clouds, the cloud ſeemerh blew, but the light 


looketh red. 


CHAP. VI, 
Of Water-galls or ſtreaks like rods, ſomewhat reſemblins Rainbows 


5 Pang rods and oppoſite apparitions of Suns, which are ſeen otherwhiles in the skie, hap- 
pen through rhe temperature of a ſubje& matter and illumination : namely, when clouds are 
ſeen- not intheir natural and proper colour, but by anather. canſed by a divers irradiation: and in 
2!] chele, the like paſſions fall our Gn naturally, and alſoare purchaled by accident, AD 

Fl 
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CHAP. VII, 
Of Wind: s, 


Naximander is of opinion, that the Wind 1sa fluxion of the aire; when as the moſt ſubrile and 

%;quid parts thereof be cither ftirred, or meltedand reſolved by the Sno. 

The Sroicks affirm} that every blalt is a fluxion of the aire. and that according'to the mutation of 
regions, they change their names 3 as for example, that which bioweth from rhe darknefle 6f the 
nivhc and Sun ſerting; is named Zrphyri ; from the Eaſt and Sun rifing, Apeliotes 3:trom the North, 
Boreas ; and from the Sourh, Libs. hy 

Metrodorns \uppoſeth that a'wateriſh vapout being enchafed by the hear ofrhe Sun, producerh 
and raileth theſe winds : and as forrhoſe that be anniverſary, named Erefe, they blow, when'the 
air about the North pole is thickened and congealed with cold, and ſo accompany the Sun, and flow 
(as it were) with him, as he retireth from rhe Summer Tropick, after the Xftival Solſtice, 


CHAP, VIII, | 
Of Winter and Summer, : 


| ary <pygins and the Sroicks do hold, that Winter cometh when the air is predominant in chicks 
E-nefle, and is forced upward; bur Summer, when the fire 1s in that wiſe predominant; and/is 


drivendownward, 
Thus having ditcourſed of the impreffions aloft in the aire, we will treat alſo (bythe way)ofthoſe 


which are ſeen uponand about the earth, 


CHAP, IX. 
Of the Earth : the ſubſtance and magnitude thereof. 
*H-l:; with his followers affirm, there is but one Earth, |: 
Occetes the Pythagorean, maintaineth twain;one here,and another oppokte againſt ir,which 


the Antipodes inhabit, | 
The $Stoicks ſay there is one Earth, and the ſame finite, | 
Xenophanes holdeth, rhar beneath ir is foundedupon an infinite depth; and that compa ir is 
of aire and fire. 2 
Metrodorus is of opinion, that Earthis the very ſediment and ground of the water ; like as the 
San is the refidence of the air, | 


CHAT, Xx. 
T he form of the Earth, 


Hales, the Sroicks and their ſchool! affirm the Earth ro be round, in manner ofa rue or ball. 
' Anaximander reſembleth the Earth unto a column or pillar ofſone, ſuch as are iceen upon the 
ſuperficies thereof, | | 
Anaximenes compareth it to a flat table 3 _ unto adrum or tabour > Democritus ſaith, 
that iris in form broad, in manner of a platter, hollow in the midſt, 


CHAP. XI. 
The ſituation of the Earth, 


s po diſciples of Thales maintain, that the Earth is ſeatedin the midſt ofthe world, 

Nenophanes affirmerh, chat ir was firſt founded and rootedas ir wereto an infinice depth. 

Philolans the Pythagorean fairh, that fire is the middle, as being the hearth of rhe world, inthe 
ſecond place he ranceth the Earth ofthe Antipodes : and in the third, this wherein we inhabit, 
which !ieth oppoſite unto that counter earth, and turnerh abour it - which is the reaſon (quorh he) 
that thoſe who dwell thete, are nor ſeen by the inhabitants here, 

P.:rmenides was the firſt Philoſopher,who ſer out and limited the habirable parts of the Earth, to 
wit, thoſe which are under the two Zones, unto the Tropicks orSolfticial ciccles. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the bending of the Earth, 


YTthago-ar is of opinion, that the earth enclinerh toward the Meridional parts, by reaſon ofthe 
ratity which isin thoſe Scurh coaſts: for rhat the Seprentrional crats are congealed, and frozen 
wirh - 0/4, whereas the oppoſte regions be inflamed and burnc, 
\ * _ . % — * 
U*-m1ccritz« yeedeth this reaſon; becauſe ofthe ambient air is weaker toward the Sourk (quoth 
he)the E xrth as it orowerh and encreaſeth, dorh bend ro thar fide: for the North parts be incem- 
perate: wherexs -ontririvviſe the Southern parrs are temperate - in Which regard it weigheth more 


that way, whereas indeed it is more p!entitul in bearing fruics, and thoſegrowing to greater aug- 
mentation, CHAP, 
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CHAP.XIII, 
The motion of the Earth, 


Ome hold the earth to be unmoveable and quiet: but Philc/axs the Pythagorean ſaich,thatitmo.- 
View round about the fire, inthe oblique circle, according as the Sun and Moon do, 

' Heraclides of Pontus, and Ecphartus the Pythagorean, would indeed have the Earth to move, 
howbeir not ſrom place ro place, bur rather after a turning manner like unto a wheele upon the Ex- 
el tree, from Weſt ro Eaſt, ronnd about her own center, 

Democritus ſaith.that the Earth at firſt wandered ro and fro,by reaſon as well of ſmalneſle as liphc- 
nefle: but waxing intime thick and heavy, it came ro reſt unmoveable, 


CHAP. X1111, 
The diviſion of the Earth, and how many Zones it hath, 


Trhagoras aith, that the earth is divided into five Zones proportionably tothe ſphear of the 
Piet: heaven 3 to wit, the Artick Circle, the Tropick of Summer, the Tropick of Winter, 
the XquinoGtial and the Antartick, Of which the middlefnoſt doth derermine and ſer our the ve- 
ry midſt and heart of the earth: and for that caule it 1s named { orrida Zonazthat is to ſay, the burnr 
ch bur that region is habitable, as being temperate, which lieth in the midſt berween the 


ſurimer and the winter Tropick, 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Earthquakese 


Hales and Democritus attribute the cauſe of Earthquakes unto water. 
] The Stoicks thus define and ſay, Earthquake is the moiſture within the earth ſubciliated and 
reſolved into theair, and ſo breaking out perforce. 

Anaximenes is of opinion, that rarity and drinefle of the earth together, be the cauſes of Earth- 
quake : whereof the one is — by excet{11 e drought, the other by gluts of rain. 

Anaxagoras holdeth, that when the airis gorren within the earth, and meeterh with the ſuper- 
ficies thereof, which it findeth tough and chick, io as ic cannot get forth, ir ſhaketh i inmanner of 
trembling. te. | 

Ariſtotle allledgeth , the Antiperitaſ7s of rne circumſtant cold which environerh about onevery 
Gde. both above and beneath: for heat endeas ovreth and maketh haſte ro mount aloft, as being 
by nature light, A dry exhalation, thereſore nnd'ng it ſelfe encloſed within and Rayed, Rriveth to 
make way through the clifrs and chinks ot the catch, in which bulſineſſe it cannor chuſe but by cur- 
ningto and fro up and down diſquier and hike the earth, 

M etredorys is of mind, that no body berry in the own proper and natural place can flir or move, 
unlefle ſome one do actually thraſt or pull ic. The earth therefore(quoth he)being firuare in the own 
place, naturally moveth not : howſoever tome places thereof may remove into others, 

Parmenides avd Demorritas reaſon in this wiſe:for that the earth onevery fide is of equal diſtance, 
and confineth till in one counterpoile, as having no cauſe wherefore it ſhould incline more to the 
one fide than to the other : therefore we'lit may ſhake onely, bur nor ſtir orremove forall that, 

Anaximenes ſaith, that the earth is carried up and down in the air, for that ic is broad and flar, 

Others ſay, that it loateth vpon the ware, like as planks or boards,and thar for this cauſe it mo- 
veth. 

Plato affirmerh, that of all motions there be fix ſorts of circumſtances, above, beneath, on the 
right hanJ, onthe lett, before and behind. Alſo chat theearth cannor Py move according to a- 
ny of theſe differences 3 for that on every {ide it lieth lowelt of all things in the world, and by occa- 
fion thereof reſterh unmoveable, having no cauſe why ic ſhould encline more to one part then to 
another, bur yer ſome places of her becauſe of their rarity do jog and ſhake, 

Epicurus keeyeth his o!d rune, ſaying it may well be, that the earth being ſhogged, and as it were 
rocked and beaten by the air underneath, which is grofle and of the nature ot water, therefore 
moveth and quaketh, As alſo, ir may be (quorh he/thar being ho!'ow and full of holes in the pars 

below, it is forced totremble and ſhake by the air that is gotten within the caves and concayities, 
and there encloſed, 


CHAP, XYTL. 
Of the Sea, bow it was made and cometh to be bitter, 


A Naximandey affirmeth, that the Sea is a reſidue remaining of the primitive humidity, whereof 
the Son having burnt npand conſumed a great part,the relt behind he altered and rurned from 
the natvral kind by his exceſſive ardent hear. 
Anaxavoras is of opinion, that the jaid firſt humidity being diffuſed and ſpread abroad in manner 
ofa poole or great mear, was burnt by the motion of rhe Sun abour it; and when the _— ſub- 
| ance 
þ 
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ance thereof was exhaled and conſumed, the reſt ſerled below, and turned inro a brackiſh and bit- 
cer ſaleneſle, which is the Sea, 

Empedocles ſaich, that the Sea is the ſwear of the earth, enchafed by the ſun, being bathed and 
waſhed all over alofr. | 

Antiſton thinketh 1t ro be the ſweat of heat, the moiſture whereof which was within, being by 
much f{eerhing and boyling ſent our, becommeth ſalt 3 a thing ordinary in all (wears, 

Metrodorus ſuppoleth the Sea to be that moiſture, which running thorow the earth, retained 
ſome part of the denhiry thereof, like as that which paſſeth through aſhes, 

The diſciples of P/ato imagine, that fo much of the elementary water which is congealed of the 
air by refrigeration, is ſweet and freſh ; but whatſoever did evaporate by burning and inflamma- 
tion, became lalt, 


CHA P. XVI, 
Of the Tides, to wit, the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, what 5 the canſe thereef? 


Riftorle and Heraclitxs affirme , that it is the ſun which doth ir, as who fiirreth, rcaiſeth, and 

arrieth about with him the moſt pact oi the windes, which comming to blowu: onthe Ocean, 
canſe the Arlantick ſea to ſwell. and ſo make the flux or high water; butwhen the fame are allayed 
and clean down, the ſea falleth low, and io cauſerh a refiux and ebbe'or low water, | 

Pytheas of Marleils, referreth the caule of lowing to the full Moon, and ebbingto the Moonin 
the wane, 

Plats attribureth all to a certain riſing of the waters, ſaying, There is ſuch an elevation, that 
through the month ofa cave carrieth the Ebbe and Flow ro and fro, by che means whereof, the 
ſeas do riſe and lowcontrarily, FEA | | 

Times alledgeth the cauſe hereofto be the rivers,which falling from the mountains in Gaule,en- 
ter into the Atlantique ſea, which by their violent corruptions,driving before them the water of the 
ſea, cauſethe Flow, and by their ceaing and rernrn back by times, the Ebbe, 

Selexcus the Mathematician, who athrmed alſo, thatrheearth moved; ſaith, that the motion 
thereof is oppoſite and contrary to that, of the Moon : alſo that the wind being driven to and fro, 
by theſe rwo contrary revolutions, bloweth and beaterh uponthe- Aclantick Ocean, tronbleth che 
ca alſo (and no tmarvel) according as it is difquiered it ſeite, - ' / = 


CHAP, XVIII, 
Of the round Circle called Halo; ' | 


His Halo is made after this manner: berween the body of the Moon, or any other Star, and 
our eye-fght, there gathererk agree and mifty bir, by which air,'anon our fightcomerh ro be 
refle&ed and diffyſed+ and afterwards the ſame incutrech upon the ſaid Star,” according tothe exre- 
rior circumference thereof, and thereupon 2ppeareth a circle round abone the far; 'which being 
thete ſeen is called Hal», for thar ir ſeemerh rhar the apparent irmprefſion 'is cloſe nnto' thar, upon 
which our fight ſoenlarged.as is before ſaid, doth fall, 'v DO Ip | 
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| f run through the general parts ofthe world; I will now paſſe unto the particulars, 


CHAP. I, 
Of the'rifing and inundation of Nilus, 


911435) , | _ | | 
i df thinkerh chatche anniverſary winds called Etefe blowing dire&ly againſt Egypt, cauſe 
the water of Ni4ys to iwell ; forthat the ſea being driven by theſe winds, entrech within che, 
mopth of the ſaid ri..cr, and hindereth it, that it cannot diſcharge it ſelie freelyinto the ſea, bur is 
repulſed backward, 412 Jo 2 | 
- Emchyrenes of Marſeils, ſuppoſeth that this river is filled with the water of the Ocean, andthe 
great tea [ying without the continent., which he imaginerh to be freſh and ſweet. : 
An«x«go-05 (aith, that this hapneth by the (now ine/£:h1epia, which melceth in ſummer, and is 
concealed and frozen in winter, 

D:4,5-rit#r 13 of opinion. that it is long of the ſnow inthe north parts, which about the E&ftival 
So ticeand re-cmarn of the Sun. heing diffolved and dilated breederh vapors, 2nd of them be engen- 
dred clouds, which being driven by the Erefian winds into e£thr/9praand Egypt toward the ſouth, 
cviegreat and violent rains, wherewith both lakes. 2nd the river alſo Nils, be filled. | 
Herodatus the Hiſtorian writeth,chat this river hath as much war@from his ſources and ſprings 
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-n winter as inſummer 3 but to us it ſeemerh leſle in winter, becaule the ſun being then neer unto 
t, Cauſeth the ſaid water to evaporate, : 

"of horus the Hiſtoriographer reporreth , that all Egypr doth relolve and runas ic were wholly in- 

to ſweat in ſummer time: whereunto Arabiaand Libya do confer, and contribute alſo their waters, 

for that the earth there is light and /andy, 

Enudoxus ſaith, that the Prieſts of Egypt aſſign the cauſe hereof to the great 14'ns and the Antipe. 
riſt ſis, or contraty occurle of ſeaſons 3 tor that when it is ſummer with us, who inhabic within the 
Zone toward the Summer Tropick, it is Winter with thoſe who dwell inthe oppofire Zone under 
the Winter Tropick, whereupon (faith he) proceederh this great inundation of waters, Uicakiog 


down unto the river Nas. 


CHAP, IT, 
Of the Soul, 


Hales was the firſt that defined theſoul to be a nature moving always, or having motion of ic 


{ | lf, | ; ; 
, Pythagoras ſaith, it is a certain number moving itſelf: and this number he taketh for intelligen & 


or underiianding, | lived | 
Plato ſuppoſeth it to be an intelleQual ſubiance moving it {elfe, and that according to harmoni. 


calnumber, BR joe 
Ar:ſtoile is of opinion,that it is the firſt Extelechia or primitive act of a natural and organical bo= 
dy, having life potentially, 
Dicearchss thinketh it to be the harmony .and concordance of the four elements. 
Aſclepiades the Phytitian defineth ir to be an exerciſe in common of all the ſenies together, 


CHAP, III, 
Whether the ſoule be a body, and what is the ſubſtance of its 


- a Lirheſe Philoſophers before rehearſed, ſuppoſe that the ſoul is incorporal, that of theownna- 
No it moveth and is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, and the action of a natural body, compoſed of many 
organs or inſtruments, and withal having life, 
But the Se&aries of Anaxagoras have given our, that it is of an airy ſubſtance, and a very body, 
The Sto:cks would have the ſoul co be an hot ſpiric or breath, 
Democritus holdeth it ta be a certain fiery compoſition of things perceptible by reaſon, and the 
ſame having their forms ſpherical and round, and the puiflance of fice, and withal co be a body, 
| Epicurns faith, itis a mixtion or temperature of tour things, to wit, of a-certainfire, of ( Iwot 
not what) air, of an odd windy {ubicance, and of another fourth matcer,I cannot rell what to name 
it, and which to him was ſenhble, | | 
Heraclitus. affirmeth the ſoul of the, world to be an evaporation of humors withinit: as for che 
ſoul of living creatures, it proceedeth (quoth he) as well from an evaporation of humors without, 
as an exhalation within it ſelfe, and of the ſame kind, 


CHAP, IV, 
The part sof the Soxl, 


Pithers and Plato, according to a moregeneral and remote divifion, hold. that the ſoul hath 
two parts, that is toſay, the Reaſonable and the unreaſonable; but ro go more neer and exatly 
_—_ they ſay,it hath three ; for they ſubdivided the unreaſonable part into Concupiſcible and 1I- 
raſcible. 

The Stoicks be of opinion, that compoſed it is of eight parts, whereof five be the ſenſes natural, 
to wit, ſight, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and feeling ; the fxth is the voice ; the ſevepth gencrativey 
or ſpermatical, id. eighth, underſianding, which guideth and commandeth allthe rett by cerrain 
proper organs and inſtruments, like as the Polype fiſh by her clees and hairy branches. 

Democritus and Epicurus ſer down two parts of the ſoule ; the Reaſonable ſeared inthe breft, and 
the Unreaſonable ſpread and diſperſed over all the ftruture of the body beſides. | 

As for Democritus, he affirmerb, that all things whatſoever, have a certain kind of ſoul, even the 
very dead bodies, for that always they do manifeſtly participate a kind of heat and ſenſitive faculty, 
notwithſtanding the moſt part thereot be brearhed torth, and yeeldedvp, 


CHAP, V. | 
Which is the Miſtreſſe and commanding part of the Soul, and wherein it ir, 


r kell thar enfoldeth the brain, & it he calleth E picransr:Herop ie 
within 


Px: and Demorritys placg it in the head thronghout: Strato between the two eye-brows * £- 
& raftratus inthe membrahy 


within the ventricle or concavity of the brain, which alſo is thebafiz or foupdationof ic : Parme- 
nides over all the brelt, and with him accordeth Epicurus : the Stoicks all with one voice hold it to 
be in the whole hearr, or elſe in the ſpirit about the heart : Diogenes in the: cavity of the great Arte» 
ry of the heart, which is full of vital pirit: Empedocles inthe confitence or maſle of blood: athers 
inthe very neck ofthe heart : ſome 1n the cunicle that lappeth the heart: and orhers againe inthe 
midriff: ſome of our modern Philoſophers hold, thar it raketh up and occupierth all che ſpace from 
the head downward to the Diaphragma or Midriff aboveſaid : Pythagoras ſuppoſerh that the viral 
part of the ſoul is about the heaxt, but che reaſon and the iprelleftual or ſpiritual part,abour the head, 


CHAP, VI. 
N The motion of the Soul, 


Lats is of opinion, that the ſoul moverh continually ; bur the intelligence or underſianding is 
P immoveable, in regard of local motionſrom place co place, 
Ariſtotle (aith, tharthe 1oul it ſelfe moverh nor,although ic be the author that rules and di 
- _—_ 3howbeir, that by an accidenc, it is not devoid of mgtion, according as divers ſorts « 
ics go move, 


CHAP, VII, 
Of the Soul; immortality. 


ona: and Plato affirm the ſoni to be immorral ; for in departing our of the body, it retirerh 
to the ſoul of the univerſal world, evento the nature which is ofthe ſame kind, 

The Stoicks hold, that the ſoul going from the body, if it befeeble and weak,. as that is of igng- 
rant perſons , ſerleth downward with the grofle c onfiftence of the body ; bur ific bn 


and puiſlanc. as that is of wile and learned men, it continuerh * even unto che copflagracion ofall, «+ 


Democriu ws and E Picur ms lay, that it is corrupiable, and periſherh rogether with the body, Rm. 3 
Pythagoras and Plato are of opinion, that the reaſonable part of the 1oul is immorral and incor- Hy 5, 
roptible ; for that the foul, if it be nor God, yet che work icis of erernal God: as tor the unreaſon- $,ue jn- / 
able part, ic is mortaland ſubjedt ro corruption, erpre L 
, ir 2. 
| CHAP, VIII, 
Of the Senſes and ſenſible objets, trol. © 
| fie, 


Seoicks thus define Senſe : Senſe (ſay they) is the apprebenGon of the ſeinſuive organ. Bux 
' | Senſe is taken many ways 5 for we underiiand by it, eicher an habitude or faculty pacyral, of a 
ſexxible action, or clic an imagination apprehenſive ; which all are performed by the meanes of an 
inſtrument {enfxive ; yea, and the very eighttÞpare of che ſoul abovenamed, evenrbat which is prip+ 
cipal, ro wit, the diſcourie ofrealon, by which allche reft do confift: Again, the ſpirits intelleRu- 
al, are called ſenſitive inftruments, which fromrhe ſaid principal ungeritanding teach uaro all the 


organs, | 

| The Senſe (quoth Epicaras) is that | of the ſoul which is cheſenfitive power x {clfe, and the 
effect which nos. from it. ſo thac he takerh Senſe inewoſorts, for the power, and effeR, 

- Flatodefineth Senſeto be rhe fociety of rhe body and ſoul, as touching external obje&s; for che 
faculty and power of Senie is proper to the ſoule, the inftrument beiongeth to the body ; bur beth 
the-one and the ocher a; prehenderh external chings, by che means fills 

ie, | 
Lexcippus and Democritus do ſay, that both Senſe and intelligence. are aftuated.by the means of 

certain agen repreſented from withouc unto us, fot chat neither the obe nor the oe can be per- 
formed without the occutrence of ſome1uch image, 


CHAP. IX, 
Whet her Senſes and Fanfies be true or no? 


« "ali hold, chat the Senſes'be true. bur of Imaginations, as ſomebe-rrue, (© others ace 
alle, 

Epicurns ſuppoſerh that all Senſes and Imaginatiogs be true ; marry,of opinions, ſome berrue,o- 
thers falſe : and as for the Senſe,it is deceived one way anply,to witun things intelligible: but imagi- 
pation after two ſorts: for that there is an Imagination as well of ſenſible chipgs, as of ineligible 

Empedocles and Heraclides ſay, that particular Senſes are effeQed according to the ry oy of 
their pores and paſſages ; narhely, as the proper obje& of each Sehiſe is well diſpoſed and fitted 


CHAP, X. | 
How many Senſes there be? 


Ti »þ 'Stoicks hold, -chatthere:be ve yroper Senſes, Sight, Hearing, Smelling, Taſte, and Fee 
"I Ariſtar lt 


imagimative faculty, orthe _.. 


Hf —— —— 
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Ariſtotle ſaith nor, that there is a fixth, howbeir he patterh down one common Senſe, which 
judceth as touching the compound kinds: whereunto all the other particular and lingle Senſes bri 
and preſent their proper imaginations: wherein the tranſition of the one to the other, as of a fi 


oure or motion doth ſhew, ; C my 
Democritzs afficmerb, that there be more Senſes in brute beaſts, in the gods, and in wiſe men, 
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CHAP, XI, 
After what manner is effefted Senſe, Notion and Reaſon, according to diſpoſition or aff eftions 


He $:0/cks are of opinion and ſay, that when a manis engendered, he hath theprinci pal part of 
Thi ſoule, which is the underſtanding, like for all the world unto a parchment or paper ready 
to be written in; and therein he doth regiſter and record every ſeveral Notion and COLitatj- 
on of his : for thoſe who have perceived any thivg by Senſe,(as for example ſake, have ſeen a white 
ching) when the {ame1s gone out of their eye,rerain it 11] in memory : now atter they havecolle. 
Red together many ſemblable memones of the ſame kind, then they ſay, they have experience ; for 
experience is nothing elſe bur an heap or multitude of like forts: bur of notions and thoughts, ſome 
be natural, which are cauſed in manner aforeſaid, without apy artificial means ; - others comeby 
our udy, and by teaching, and ſuch alone properly and indeed are called Notions; the other bee 
named rather conceptions ©r anticipations ; and Realon for which we bear the name of Reaſon- 
able, is accompliſhed by tho.e anticipations 1n the firlt ſeven years : and intelligence is the conc 
tion in the ay 99 anding of a reaſonablecreature : for phantahe when it lighteth uponthe reaſona- 
ble ſoul is thencalled Intelligence, takivg the denomination of underitanding, which is the cauſe 
thar theſe imaginations are not incident unto other creatures ; but ſuchas are-preſented unto god 
and us both. rhoſe are only and properly imaginations ; whereas thole which offer themſelves un- 
ro us, are imaginations in genetal, and cogitations in ſpecial : like as Deniers, Tettons, or Crowns 
being conſidered apart in themſelves, are Deniers, Teltons and Crowns ; bur it you give them for 
the hire of a ſhip, then beides thar they are Demers, &c, they be alſothe fare, torte:ry or paſfage, 

CHAP, XII, 
What difference there 15between Imagir ation, Imaginable, Imaginative, and Imazined," © 


is a pathon or impreſhon in the ſoul, ſhewiog the ſeife ſamething that made and imprinted it: 
as for example 3 when with our eyes we behold a white, it is a paſſion or affection engendered b 
che fight in our ſoul, and we may well fay, thatthe ſaid white 1s the iubje& or obje& that moy 
and affeerh us : ſemblably in ſmelling and touching, and this is called Phantahe. a word derived 
of g4&- or gar, which fignifierh light or clearneſle ; for like as the light ſhewerh it (elfc, and all charis 
compriſedin it;ſo the Phantahe or: imagination repreſetterh it-ſclte, and that which made ir. | 
4. Imavihable is that which maketh imagination, as white, cold, and whatſoever is able tomove 
oy or affe& the ſoul;iscalled imagmable. | | 
* Phantaſtick or Imaginarive, is a vain attraction; even an aftetion or paſſion in the ſon], which 
cometh not fromany object imaginable ; like as we may obſerve/in himchat fighterh with his own 
ſhadow, or in vainflingerh forth hishands : forin true phantate or imagination, there is aſubje& 
matter named Imaginable: but in-this Phancaſtick or Imaginative there 1s no juch obje& or ſubje& 
at all, p 
* ezyrao- | Phantaſme or* Imagined. is that unto which we-are draws by that vain attraction : a thing uſu- 
al with thoſe who are either furious, or ſurprized with the malady of melancholy: for Or-ſtes unthe 
Tragedy of Ewripides when he uttereth thee ſpeeches, | | 
O mother mine, againſt me raiſe not thus, 
TED T thee beſeech, theſe * wenches furious : 
Mp... Whom now I ſe: clas, with bloody eyes, 
-27 <a And Dragon like, how they againſt me riſe : 
T heſe me beſet, and charge on every part, © _.* | 
Theſe ftrike on ſtill, theſe wound me to the heart. 
doth ſpeak them as enraged and ina phranrick fit z*:for he {eerh nothing, bur onely imaginech and 
chinkerh that he ſeeth them : and therefore his fiſter Ele&ra replieth thus upon: | 
"4 Lie ſtill paoyrwretchg re (t in thy bed, for mby ? | 
T hou ſceſt not that which ſeems ſo verily, 


* 0H. v. -* Theſame is the caſe of Theoclymenxs in * Homer, 
toward | 


cad. 


#44 Con faith, there is2 difference between all theſe four ; and firſt, as for * Imagination, it 
*vailavid. 


| CHAP, XIIL 
Of fight, and how-we ds ſee, 


Die” and Epicurns ſuppoſed, thar fight was cauſed by the intromiſſion of certain images? 
others by an inſinuarion of beams,returning to our eye-fight, after the occurrence of an ob 
Em 5 


prom of Phil 


Em edocles hath mingled che ſaid images and beates togerber, calt __ which is mide havens 
the Empl of a compound image. Hi pperchus holderh, .thac the calling ont and launced from che 
one eyc, and the othercomming tobe extended, in their ends meer* rogether, and as it were by the 
rouching _ claſping of hands faking hold of external bodies,carry! back the apprehenhon of chem 
unto the vive power, 
Plato artribnterh it tothe cortilaticn or con ;fondion oy ohe, fobhag che lhe of the eyes re- 

cheth a good way withinthe aire of like nature, _ the wiſe iffuing trot Ne Deriebls bo- 
-dies,cutteth the aire between, which of ivſeiſe is ic warp 'and- rh ahi tow itt 

with the fiery power of che eye 3 and rhis is it w is called the conjunR light of cortadiat w/c, gon of 
the Platonic 


CHA 
Of the i Reſemlanerrreſpwid; in mirrors. 


Eictcropn (ith, that cheſe apparitions come by. the means. of certain. fiins,guhere 


oticthe ſuperficies of che'mirrour,and accomp de fire char ariſer 
Miro, und withal cranfmurerh the aire char is objcAbe before i o which thoſe defloxions « 


or NO ard Epicyrus are oy opinion, chat thei erotces in Mittors, ate cauſed by the "Y 
ſitence and ffay of cerrain images, which paſſigfrom us, gather together upon the Mirror by way 


of rebounding and reſultation, 
"The Pyrhagoreans artribure all this ro the refleaion of the jr t:forthat che.fight'is extended and 


carried as far as ro'the Mirror of braſs'or whatſoever, obey, ve and ayi cute thick ſolj- 
dty'thereof, and beaten back by the omg imog he Mitror obj it, the fame 
recurnerh again upon ir ſelie'; much i [ons whey our 1 9 ourand b pack againe 


veto the ſhoulder, pF WU 


Allthete points avd opiniops mi Give very well pate ncnooece cp wo 
foo, carrying chistitle: How we x lee, Ty A oof 


"2d 


Whether Datooſe be. Hos, ” 


He Stoicks hold, that Darkneſſe is viſible ; A ——_— ſight rhere 
Torn thar compaſſerh the ſaid Darkneſle 3* doch uy 


1% 


TY 4 ponder going 
Ao ro deceiy Ve us, foric 
ſeeth certainly and in truth char there. is Darknefſe | 


gy *Inone 
” Chryfippusiaith, that we do ſee renſion Ti Ebert, hkichis 
ſiie dan puſlcd romrhe prin Fin hn the foal'tnco the mer ett 
re a er, it 
er be ek of the ſame nature Nd # for wore ow ran our, o tres 
Rs ercfore it HORA 
is CHAR, TL 
| | , . Of 1281-16 ; Rat 1 TIES 
decles is of atHeating is tot the ichavofs þ lot Side n with< I 
Fon: —— wriched a cen Ffear=r) rt of 2vice. | i= mn ey cri, 
firted abd framed of wirhin rhe ear, bangftg op oft [orpevr=gr 
i /4lemeon affictheths;that we do heat by the v0  withitithe ear: for he fait eros, = 


that reſoundeth, when the-ſaid ſpirit encrerh inc&'ic* becauſe all empryrhings Jolanks a ſornd, i for s 
Diogenes —_— , that hearingis cauſed by the air wichin the He Head, when it cometh to 4% T 

touched, ſtirred, and beaten by the voice. | as, 
Plato and his icholars on, thatthe ait withinthe head is ſmitten, and char it rehounderh andis (4, .;P,. 

cattied to the principal part of the ſoul, wherein-is reaſon, abd-ſo is formed che ſenſe of Hearing, pween; and 


| a CHAP. XVIT, _ | anhearlp 
FS. | Of Smelling. _ but is able 
' toſcedark- 


Longs afficideth, that reaſon, the principal part of theſonl, is within the brain, and chat byir nefſe, 
ſmell. drawing in ſcenes and {mellsby repitations. 
ris afthis advice, that rogerher with the reipiration. of tie lights, odouts alſo are in- 
Wer ven and let in :* whenas then the ſaid reſpiration is not petforined ar liberry. and eaſe, but. 
with iridch-adoe; by reaſon of ſome aſperity iv chepafſige. weimeil noc ar all, like as we oblerrein 
them: #ho are troubled wich the poſe, mu, avd ſnch like cheunies, 


Mm CHAP: 


rc a A a es 
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: CHAP, XVIII 
. Of Taſte, 


| A Lemaon faith,that by the moiſture and warmth in the tongue; together with the ſoftneſs ther. 


of, all ſmacks and ob jets of taſte are diſtinguiſhed, 
#- Diogenes attributeth the ſame to che ſpungeous ranity and ſoſtneſle of the tongue ; and for thar 
the veins ofthe body reach up to 1r, 2nd are inſerted and oraffed therein, the 1avors are ſpread a- 


broad and drawn into the ſenſe and principal part of the ſoul, as it were with a ſpunge, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Voices 


Late defineth the Voice to.bea ipirj » Which, by the mouth. is brought and direed from the 
P underſtanding 3 alſo a knocking performed by the air, paſſing through the ears, che braine, and 
the blood, as far as to the ſoul ; after an unproper manner and abufvely we attribure Voice to.un- 
reaſonable Creatures, yea,andto ſuch as have no ſou) or life at all; namely, ro the neighing of horſes 
2nd to other ſounds ; burco ſpeak properly; there is no voice bur that which is articulate, and cal- 
led it is g&yy in Greek, for thatir declareth that which is in che thought, 1 Of Rt 

Epicurus holdeth the Voice £0 by fluxion ſent forth by ſuch as ſpeak and make anoiſe, or orher- 
wiſe do ſound ; which fluxiqn breaketh and crnmblerh into many fragments of the ſame forme and 
figure, as aretherhings from whence they come 3 as for exatnple, round to. round, and triangles 
—_—_— havechree equal ſides or. unequal , to the like triangles: and theſe broken parcels 
entring into the ears, make the ſeſe of the Voice, Which is heating ; a CT may be evidently 
ſcen in bottelsthat leak and run our,as | in fyllers that blow npon their cloaths, 

" Democritas ſaith, that the very air breaketh into ſmall iragmeng of rhe ſame figure, rhar is ro.ſay; 
round to round ; and roll rogether with the fragments of the Voice: for ral to the old pro- 


verb: "oe 
One chough neer to axother though, 
loves always for to ptarch, ack; 

: . And God hath ſo appojntedaie, . | | . m3 goat 

that all cheir like ſhowldſrargh.. ; ir5iteg nb 
'*  Foxeven upon the ſhores and ſea-ſides, tones axe evermore foundrcogether (emblable, to wit, in 
- +, one place round, in avother lopg ; in like man! \when as folk do; winnow or purge corn with the 
Vanythofe grains always are ranged and ſortedcoperber, which be,of one and the lame form,; in- 
ſomuch 44" Babe ro one fide by rhemſelves, and Cich Peaſeto:another __ by their ſelves: bur. 
ew fragments of.-{picit 


- Saint all this it may be alledged and obje&ed ; How is it poſſible that a 
_ and wind ſhould fill a Theater, thar feceiverh ten thouſand men ? ' 


.,, pond oxpoole, When there is a ſtonerhrowp into. it : for ikeas the, water init, movettr in flue 
ſo,dothr | 237 | oh 


des; | Lax TR pail 16352310 Vit; £2702 * bc.4 
| (Anaxagoraslaith, that the Voice is formed, bythe incurſion and beating of the Voice. againſ} the 


EY j—"_ 
; : CRAP,XK. 31 s 151012! 23 Þ11s 6. 
Whether the Voice be incorporall;?+ and how cometh the Eccho to bi farmed? 


1 222 TDTthagoras, Plato, and Ariſtotle do hold;the Voice to be bodilefle : for that it is not the aire but 
a form in the aire, and a ſuperficies thereof, and thar by a certaine beating which becometh 

*-a Voice, Now this is certaine that no ſyperficies hath a body, True it is indeed that ir moveth 
and removeth with the body, bc of it ſelfe without all doubr ic bath no body ar,all: like as. in* 
wand or rod that is bent, the {uperficies thereof ſuffereth no alteration, in reſpe& of it ſelf, bug its 
the-vety matter and ſubſtance that is bowed, Howbeit the Stoicks are of another opinion 8 ſay,rhat 
the Voice is a body : for whatſoever is operative and workerh ought, is a body: but certainir is that: 
the Voice is ative and doth ſomewhat: for wedo hear and perceive when it beateth upon our eaty 
and it __ a print, no lefſe then a ſea] upon Wax, Moreover all thatmoveth ot troubleth ns, 52 
body : but who knoweth not that in Muck, as good harmony affeQerh us ; ſo diſſonance apd dil- 
cord doth diſquierus: and that which more is ; all that tirreth or moveth is a body: bur the voice 
Rirrech and hitreth again ſmooth and poliſhed ſolid places, by which it is broken & ſent back again 
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. ———— . . . @ o . = 
* 2anner as we do ſee a tennis ball when it is ſmitren upon a wall: inſomuch as inthe Pyramides 
of Xgypr, One Voice delivered within them, rendereth foure or five reſonances or Echoes for 


I, 


CHAP, XXL 
How the Soule commeth to be ſenſitive ; andwhat 1s the printipall and predominant part thereof. 


He Stoicks are of opinion, that the ſupreame and higheſt part of the Soule is the principall and 
the guide of the other : to wit,that which maketh imaginations, cauleth aflencs, performerh 
ſenſes,and moveth appetite : and this is it which they call che diſcourſe of reaſon. Now of this prin- 
cipall and ſoveraign part, there be ſeven others ſpringing trom it, and which are ſpread through the 
reſt of the body, like unto the armes or hairy branches of a poulp fiſh: of which ſeven che naturall 
ſenſes make five; namely,Sighr,Smelling, Hearing, Taſting, and Feeling, Of theſe the Sight is a ſpirit 
paſſing from the chietelt part unto the eyes: Hearing,a ſpirit reachingtrom the underſtanding ro che 
eares : Smelling, a ſpirit iſſuing from realon to thenoſtrils: Taſting, a ſpirit going from thetoreſaid 
principall part unto the tongue : and [alt of all Feeling,a ſpirit Rretching and extended from the ſame 
predominant part,as far as to the ſenſible ſuperficies of thoſe objects which are eahe to be felt and 
handled. Of the twaine behind, the one is called genirall ſeed, and that is likewiſe a ſpirit tranſ- 
mitted from the principall part unto the genitories or members of generation: the other which is 
' theſeventh and laſt of all, Zexocallerh Vocall, and we, Voice a ſpirit alſo, which trom the prin- 
apall part paſſeth to the wind-pipe.to the rongue,and other inſtruments appropriate for the voice, 
And to conclude, that Mittris her {elfe and Lady of che reſt is ſeated ( as it were inthe mid of her 
own world ) within our round head, and there dwelleth, 


CHAP, XXII, 
Of Reſpiration, 


| Ont rmar is of opinion, thatrhe firlt Reſpiratian of rhe firſt living creature was occafioned,when 
the humidity in young ones withipthe mothers wombe retired, and the outward aire came to 
ſucceed in place thereof, and to enter into the void veſlels now open to receive the ſame: burafter- 
wards the naturall hear driv ing without forth chisairy ſubſtance for to evaporate and brearh away, 
cauſed exſpiration: and likewiſe when the ſame returned in againethere enſued inſpiration, which 


ove new entrance to that aereous ſubſtance. Bur as touching the reſpirationthat now is, he thinkerh' 


it to be when the bloudis carried to the exterior GO of the body ; _— chis fluxion doth. 


drive and chaſe the airy ſubltance through the noſtrils, and cauſe exſpitation ; and inſpiration when 
the bloud recurned inward.and when the aire reentreth withallrhrough che raricies which che blond 
hach lete void and empty, And for: co make this better to be nnderſiood, he bringerh inthe exam- 
ple. of a Clephidre or water houre-glafle. 

Aſclepiades maketh the lungs in manner of a tunnel], ſuppoſing that the cauſe of Reſpiration is the 
aire, (mooth, and of ſubcill parts which is within rhe breaſt, unco which the aire without, being 
thick and grofle, lowerh and runneth ; bur is repelled back againe, for that the breaſt 1s nor able to 
receive any more, nor yet to be cleane without : Now when as there remaineth till behind ſome lic- 
tle of the ſubrile aire within the breaf, (for ir cannot all be cleane driven out) that aire without re- 
chargeth againe with equall force upon that withih, being able'ro ſupport and abide the weighc 
thereof: and this compareth he to Phyſicians ventoſes, or cupping elafles, Moreover, as tonchi 
voluntary Reſpiration, he makerh rhis reaſon, that the ſmalleſt holes within the ſubſtance ofthe 
lungs aredrawn togetherzand their pipes cloſed up. For theſe things obey our will, 

Herophilus leaveththe motive faculties of the body unto the nerves,- arteries, and mulicles: for 
thus he thinketh and faith; thatrche lungs only have a naturall apperiteto dilation, and contraction, 
that 1$to (ay, todrayw in and deliver the breath, and ſo by conſequence other parts,” For this is the 
proper-attion of theJungs, to draw wind from without; wherewith when iris filled there is made 
another attraRion by a 1econd appetition 3 and the breaſt deriverh the ſaid windinto it: which be- 
Ing likewiſe repleat therewith, not able todraw any more, it tranſmitrerh back againe the ſuperflut- 
tythereot into the lungs, whereby-it is ſent forth by way'of exſpiration : and thus the parrs of the 
body reciprocally ſuffer one of another, by way of interchange, For when the lungs are occypieg 
i dilatation. the breaſt is buſied in contraCtion; and thus they make repletion and evacuation by a 
mutudl! participation one with the. other 3 in ſuch ſort as we may obſerve about the lungsfoure 
mamtr of morions, The firſt, whereby ir receiveth the aire from without ; rhe ſecond, by which ir 
transfulerh into the breaſt that aire which it drew and received from without ; the third, whereby 
 tadmitrethagaine unco ir ſelfe tharwhich was ſent our of the breaſt ; ad the forth, by which ic 
ſendeth quite foiththat which ſo returned into ir, And of theſe motions ewo bedilatations,the one 
occaſioned from without, the other fromthe breaſt : and the other two, contractions ; the one 
when the breaſt drawerh wind inco-it: and the other when it doth expell che aire infinuared inco ir, 
But inthe breaſt parts there be but two only, the one dilatation when it drawerh wind from the 


kings,the other contraRion, when it rendreth it againe, 
Mmm 2 CHAP, 


—— 
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CHAP, XXIII, 
Of the Paſſion of the body 3 and whether the ſoule have a fellow-feeling with it, of jaine and dolouy, 


He Sroicks ſay, that afte&tions arein the paſſible parts, bur ſenſes in the principall part of the 
{oule, TS 
Epienri is of opinion, that both the affections and alſo the ſenſes, are in the paſſibleplaces : for 
that reaſon which is the principall part of the ſoule he holdeth to be unpaſlible, | 
Strato contrariwiſe afirmeth, that as well the Paſſions of the ſoule, as theſenſes, are inthe ſaid 
principal part, and nor inthe affeRed and grieved places ; for that in it conſiſterh patience, which 
we may obſerve in terrible and dolorous things,as alſo infearefull, and magnanimous perſons, 
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CHAP, L 
Of Divination, 


Pz*: and the Stoicks bring in a fore-deeming and fore-knowledge of things by inſpiration ordi- 
vine inftin&,according to the divinity of the ſoule ;z namely, when as it is raviſhed with a fang- 
ticall ſpirit or revelation by dreames: and theſe admirand allow many kinds of divination, 
X-nophanes and Epicurus on the contrary ſide aboliſh and annull all Divination whatſoever, 
Pythagoras condemneth that only which is wrought by ſacrifices, Xs A Mo 
Ariſtotle and Dice-rchus receive none but that which commeth by Divine inſpiration, or by 
dreames ; not ſuppoſing the ſoule ro beimmorrall, but to have ſome participation of Divinity, 


CHAP, Il, 
How Dreames are cauſed, 


Emocritus is of opinion, that Dreames come by the repreſentation of images, 

Strato ſaith, that our underſtanding is Iwort nothow,naturally, and yer by no reaſon, more 
ry in ſleep than otherwiſe, and therefore ſolliciced the rather by the apperite and defre of 
knowledge, | 

Herophilus affirmerh, that Dreames divinely inſpired come by neceſſity ; bur naturall Dreames by 
by this meanes,that the ſoule formeth an image and repreſentation of that which is good and com- 
modious unto itand of that which muſt enſne thereupon: as for ſuch as be of a mixt nature of both, 
they fall out caſually by an accidenrallacceſſe of images ; namely, when we imagine that we ſee that 
which wedehre ; as it falleth out with thoſe who intheir ſleep thinke they have their paramours w 
their armes, | | 

CHAP, IIL 
What us the ſubſtance of Natural ſeed, 


| Attec defineth Seed tobe that which hath power to move in it ſelfe for the effeting of ſome 


uch thing, as it was from whenceirt came, 


Pythagoras takerh itto be the foame of the beſt and pureſt bloud the ſuperflnity and excrement of 
nouriture 3 like as bloud and marrow. 


Alcm on ſaith. it isa portion of the braine, 
Plato ſuppoſeth ic to be a deciſion or deflux of the marrow in the back bone, 
Epicurus \maginerh it to be an abſtra& of ſoule and body. 
Democritus holdeth, that it is the geniture of the fleſhly nerves proceeding trom the whole body, 
and the principall parts thereof, 
CHAP. IIIL, 
Whet her genitall Seed be a body, 


Tfonipge and Zexo take it to bea body 3 for that it is an abſtraCt parcell of the ſoule, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Ariſtotle acknowledge indeed and confefle, that the power and forrc 


of Seed is bodilefle ; like asthe underſtanding,wbich is the author of morion; but the matter there- 


of, (ay they,which 1s ſhed and ſent forth,is corporall, 
Streto aud Democritss affirme the very puiſlance thereof robe a body, howbcic,ſpirituall, 


CHAP, V. 
Whether females ſend forth Seed as well as males, 


Pires Epicurus, and Democritus hold, that the Female likewiſe diſchargerh Seed 3 for that ir 


hath ſeminary veſlels turned backward ; which is the reaſon that ſhe hath luſt unto the a& 0' ge- 
neration, 


Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle and Zeno be of opinion, that the temale delivererh from ic a moiſt matter, reſembling 
the ſweat which commeth from their bodies, who wreſtle or exercite together: bur they will nor 
yeit to be:Seed. 
" Hippon avoucherh that Females do ejaculate Seed no lefle than Males, howbeir the ſame is nor 
effe&uall for generarion,for that it falleth withoucrthe matrix: whereupon ircommeth to paſſe that 
ſome women,though very few,and widdows eſpecially, do caſt from them Seed withont the com- 
pany of men:and he affirmech,rhat of the male Seed,are made the bones, and of the female the fleſh, 


CHAP,-VL 


The manner of Conception 


At thinketh,that Conceptions come in this manner : when as the matrix drawn before from 
e natufall purgation, and therewithall the monthly rearmes ferch ſome part of purebloud 
from the whole maſle of the body, ſo thatthe males genirall may come to ir, and ſo concur toen-. 
gender: Contrariwiſe, that which hindereth conception is this, namely, when thematrix is impure 
or full of ventokries 3 as it may be by occaſion of tearey' of ſorrow, or weaknefle of women; yea, 
and by the impuiſfance and detect in men, | 


—_— CHAP; VII, « 
How it commeth that Males are engendred, and how Females, n 


E Mpedocles ſuppoſeth;” that Males and Females are begotren by the meanes of heat and cold 
ingly: andhereapon recorded'it is in Hiſtories,thatthe firft Males in the world, were pro= 
_— and borne out of the earth,rather in the Eaſt and Southern parts ; but Females toward the: 
ortn, | ' 
Parmenides maittaineth the contrary,and ſaichythat Males were bred toward the Nofthetn quar-" 
ters,for thatthe aize there is moregroſle and thicker than elſewhere: onthe” otherfide, Females to-! 
ward the South, by reaſon of the rarity and ſubrility of che aire, - 
Hipponax attributeth thecauſe hereof unto the lwed, as iris cither more thick or powerfull, or 


chinner and weaker; | : 
Anaxagoras and Parmenides holdgthat the leed which commeth from the right fide of a man, or- 


dinarilyis caſt into the right fide of the matrix 3 and from the left fide dikewile intothe ſame fide of" 
the macrix: burif this ejeRion of ſeed fall out ocherwiſecleane crofſethen Females bei ; 
Leophanes, of whom Ariſtotle maketh mention, affirmerh, chatthe Males be engendred by the! 
righrgenitory,and females byrheleft, * - _— a ru3s ws Tl 
: Leacippst aſcribethic to the permutation of che natprall parts of generation, for thataccording 
mo _ hath his yard of one fort, and the woman her matrixof another : more thats this he” 
ſaith nothing, | "22 
. | Denweritus (aith,tharthe common patrs are engendred indifferently by the ohe andthe othergas 
it fallerh out;bur the peculiar parts that make diſtindtionof ſex,of the parry which is more ptevaletic;/ 
Hipponax re(olveth thus, that if the ſeed be predominant, it will be a Male; bur ifthe food and 


nouriſhment,a Female, 
_,CHAP, VIIL NE IS 
| M | How Monſters are engendred, hor s % j 
Pete affirmetÞ, that Monſters beengendred either throngH the abundance of ſeed, or des: __ 
taulcthereof; eitherthrough therurbulenc * pertncbation of the moving, or the diſtration and!* raed- 
diviſion of the ſeed into ſundry parts 3 or elſe through the declination thereof our ofche right way? xlw, 
and this he ſeemerh to have preoccupated iri manner all the anſwers to ok mage? Jeodaby Ft ww 
Stratsalledgerh for this patr addition, orſubiraRtion, trinſpoſition 6? inflation atid yeiſtofines!**exlw, 
And (ome Phyſicians there be; who ſay;that at ſach a titne as monſters be engendred the matrix ſuf-17e 2814: 
texh diftorcion.forthar it is diſtended with wihd, - - | pcs ds 
LE 7 9113 0 CHAP; "IX, | FAS | 
"What is the reaſon that a womanyhough oftentimes ſhe accompanitth with a man,doth not conceive, | 4 
| Fm the Phyſician rendreth this reaſon,for that ſome do ſend forth no ſeed at all ; or lefſe in 
quantity than is ſufficient,or ſuch in quality, which hath no vivificant or quickning power 3 Ot 
elle itis for defed of heat, of cold, of moiſture,or dtinefſe ; orlaſt of all,by occalion of the paralyfic 
or reſolution of the privy parts and members of generation, 
The Stoicks lay the cauſe hereof upon the obliquity or crookedneſle of the mans member, by OC» 
calionyhereof,he cannot ſhoot forth his ſeeddireRtly 3 of elſe itis by teaſon of the diſproportibn 
of the. parrs, as namely,when the marrixlieth roofar within, rhatthe yard cannotreach unto it, | | 
\Eraſifts at us findettvfault in this caſe/with the marrix{when it hath either hard calloſities, or fo0 
muchcarnokty ; or when itis moxe rare and (pungeous; ortlſeſmalierthenit ovght to be, 
CE Mmm 3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. X, 
How it commeth that two Twins and three Twins are borne, 


Mypeaoclesſaich, that two Twins or three, are engendred by occafioneither of the abundance, 
or the divulfon of the ſeed. : 

' Aſclepiades afſigneth it unto the difference of bodies, or the excellence of ſeed : after which man- 
ner we ſce how ſome barley from one root beareth two or three ſtalks with their eares upon them, 
according as the ſeed was mot fruitfull and generative, "7 ROI: | 

Eraſiſtratws attribureth it unto divers conceptions and ſaperfzrations, like as in brute beats ; for 
whenas the matrix is cleanſed, then it commeth ſoon to conception and ſuperfztauon, 

The Stoicks alledge to this purpoſe the cels or concepracles within the mattix3;for as the ſeed fal- 
lethinto the firſt and ſecond, there follow conceptions and ſuperfztations, and- after the ſameforr 
may three Twins be engendred, | wh : 
=yY CHAP. XI. | 
How commeth it to paſſe thot children reſemble their parents or progenitors before them, 


E Mypedecles affirmeth,that as fimilicudes are cauſed by the exceeding force of the genicall ſeed; ſo 
the diffimilicudes ariſe from the evaporation of naturall heat contained within the ſame ſeed, 
Parmenides is of opinion, that whenthe ſeed deſcendetrh our of the right fide of the matrix, the 
children be like unto che fathers,but when'ir paſleth from the left fide, untothe morhers, | 

The Stocks opine thus ; from the whole body and the ſoule paſleth the ſeed, and fo the fimili- 
tudes do forme of the ſame kinds,the figures & charaRers,like as a painter of the like colours draw- 
eth the image of that which he ſeerh before him : alſo the woman tor her part doth confer genirall 
ſeed, which if ir be prevalent, then the infanc is like unto the mother; bur if the mans ſeed be more 
predominant,it will reſemble the father. 


| CHAP, XII, 
How it falleth out that children reſemble others, and not their fathers and mothers, 


THe moſt part of the Phyſicians affirme this to happen by chance and adventure, bur upon this 
* | occaſion, that the ſeed. as well of the man as the woman waxeth cold, for then the infants re- 
ſemble neither the one nor the other, | | 
E mpedecles attributerh the forme and reſemblance of young babes in the wombe, unto the trong 
imagination- of the woman jn time of conception ; for many: times it bath been known, that 
þ nog have been enamoured of painted images and Ratnes, and ſo delivered of children like unto 
them, 


> The Stoicks fay, thatby a ſympathy of the mind and underſtanding, through the ipſ{inuation of 
beams, and nor of images ,theſe reſemblances are cauſed, 


CHAP, XII], 
How it commeth that ſome women be barren,and men likewiſe unableto get children: 


Hyſicians hold , that women bebarren by reaſon thar rhe marrix is either roo freight, over= 
rare, Or too hard ; or elſe by occaſion of cerraine callofities or carnofities: !or ſor that the wo- 
meh themſelves be weaklings and heartleſle, 'or do not thrive but miſlike 3 or elſe becauſe they are 
+» *falleninto ſome Cachexia andexill habit of body; or by reaſon har they are diſtorted, or otherwiſe 
Ina copution, . .. : | : 
i Dioclesſaith, rhatmen inthis aQion of generation are impotent,for that ſome ſend forth no ſeed 
\atali,oratleatwiſe.in quantity lefle than is meer, or ſuch as hath no generative power ; or becauſe 
» *their genitals be paralyricall or relaxed ; or by reaſon that the yard is crooked, that it cannot caſt the 


"ſeed torward 3 orfor that the genitall members be diſproporuioned and not, of a competent length, 


conſidering the dittance of the matrix, 
The Stoicks lay the faulc upon cerraine faculties and qualities,diſcordant in the parties themſelves 
that come together about this bubnefle; who ng ported one from another, and conjoyned with 


others.uniting well with their complexion,there followerh a temperature according to nature, and 
achild is gotten berween them, . 


CHAP, XIIII, 
Why Mules be barren, 


: Lemeon is of opinion, thax:Mulers, that is to ſay, male Mules be nor able to engender;for that 
Lcticirſeed or geniture is of a thin ſubſtance which proceedeth from the coldneſle thereof, The 
Females alſo, becauſe their ſhaps donot open wide enough. that is to fay, the mouth thereof doth 


% 


not gape ſufficiently ; tor rheſe be:theyery rearmes that he uſerh» 


E mpedeeles 
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Empedocles blameth exility or ſmalneſle, the low poſirure, and the over-fireight conformation of 
the matrix, being ſo turned backward and tied unto the belly,that neither ſeed can be direRly caft in- 
to the capacity of it, nor if ic were carried chither would it receive the ſame, Unto whom Diecles al- 
ſo beareth witneſle,ſaying,Many times(quoth he) in the difſe&ion ot Anatomies we have ſeen ſuch 
matrices of Mules; and it may betherefore,thatin regard of ſuch cauſes ſome women alſo be barrey, 


CHAP, XV, 
Whet her the Infant tying yet in the mothers wombes is to be accounted aliwing creature or no, 


Par directly pronounceth that ſuch an Infant is a living creature: for that it movyeth,and is fed 
within the belly of the mother, 

The Stoicks ſay, it is a part of the wombe; and not an animall by irſelfe, For like as fruics be parts 
of the trees, which when they be ripe do fall ; even ſo it is with an Infant in the mothers w k 

Empedocles denieth it. to be a creature animall, howbeit chat it hath life and breath within the 
belly : marry the firſt timethar ic hath reſpircationis at the birth; namely, when che ſuperfluons hu- 
midicy which is in ſuch unborne fruits is rerired and gone, ſo that the aire from without entrech in- 
to the void veſlels lying open, Bi 

Diog-nes ſaith, that luch Infants are bred within the matrice inanimate, howbeit iti heat, where- ' 
upon 1t commeth that naturall heat, ſo ſoon as ever the Infant is rurned our of the mothers wombe 
is drawn into the lungs, 

Herophilu leaveth to unborne babes a moving naturall; bur nor a reſpiration 3 of which motion 
the finews be the inftrumencallcauſe; bur afterwards they become pertect living animall creatures, 
when being come forth of the wombe they, rake in breath fromthe aire, 


CHAP, XVbL 
How unborne babes are fed in the Wombe, 


| born and Epicurus hold, that this unperfe&t fruic of the wombe receiveth nouriſhment 
at the month ; and thereupon it commetrh,tharſo ſoon as ever ic is borne ir ſeeketh and nuzzel- 
eth with the mouth for the breaſt head,or nipple ot the pap : tor that within the marrix there becers« 
taine teats, yea, and mouths roo, whereby they are nouriſhed. = 

The Storck; ſay,that it is fed by the ſecuridine and the naveil ; whereupon it is that Midwives pre- 
ſently knit up and ty the navell triog fali,but-opep the Infants mouth z to the endchar it be acquain« 
ted with another kind of nouriſhment, , + | 

Alcmeon affirmeth,that the Infant within the mothers womb feederh by the whole body through 
*our :for that it ſucketh to ir and draweth in manner of a ſpunge, of all the tood;that which is good 
for nouriſhment, ce a | 


CHAP. XV 11, 

| What part of the Child is firſt made perfeft within the mothers belly, 

[He Stoicksare of opinion.that the moſt parts are framed all at once ; bur 4riſttle aith,the back 
'& bone and the loines are firſt framed like as the keele in a ſhip, 

Alcmeos affumethzthatthe head is firſt made,as being the ſeat of reaſon, 

Phy icians will have the hearc to be the firſt, wherein the veines and arteries ate, 

Some think the great toe is framed firt,and others the navel, 

+444, CHAP, XY1IT, 
What is the cauſe that Infarts borne at ſeven months end be livelike, 


| !7 = uner thinketh,that when mankind was firlt bred of the earch, one day then,by reaſon of the 
w motion.ot. the Sun was fullaslong,as (ia this age of ours) cen months : and that in pro- 
ceſſe of time;and by ſucceſſion it carne to be of the length of ſeven months: Andcherefore (quorh 
he) infants borne either at ten or ſeven monthsend do ordinarily live: che pature of the world be- 
inglo accul{omedin one day to bringrhat fruit ro maturity after that night, whereio it was commit» 
ted into the wombe thereof, | ; : 

Tins faith, that they be nor ten months, bur arecounted nine, after that the monthly purgati- 
ons ſtay upon the firſt conception: and ſo it isthonght that infancs be of ſeven months which are 
not; forthat he knew bow after conception many women have had their menſtrualifluz, 'Ty 

Polybua, Diocles. and the E mpiricks know, that the eiche months child alſo is vitall z howbeitin 
ſome ſort feeble, for thac many for teebleneſle have died ſo horne : ingenerall. and forthemoſt part 
ordinarily none are willing to reare and feed the children borne at theſeventh month 3 and yer ma- 
Dy have beenfo borne and grown to mans eſtate. - 

Ariſtotle and Hippocrates report, that if in ſeven monrhs the matrix be grown full, then the In- 
fantſeeketh to get forth ; and ſuch commonly live and do well enoueh : bur if it incline to birth, 


and be not ſufficiently nouriſhed for that the navel is weakethen in regard of hard travell, gear 
morhe 


=" 
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other is in dancer, and her fruit becommeth ro miſlike and thriverh nor: bur in caſe ir cont; 
is months within the matrix>then it commerh forth accompliſhed and perte&, =_ 

Polybus affirmerh it to be requiſite and neceſſary for the vitality of intants, that there ſhould be 
x 27.daiesand a halfe, which is the time of 6x months compleat 3 1n which ipacethe ſun commeth 
frorh one Soiltice or Tropick to another : bur ſuch children are ſaid to be of ſeven months,when it 
fallerh out that odde daies left in this month are taken to the ſeventh month, Bur he is of opinion, 
that thoſe of eight months live not; namely,whenas the infant haſteneth indeed our of the womb, 
and beareth downward, bur for the moſt part the navell is thereby pur ro freſſeand rerched,and ſo 
cannot feed, as that ſhould, which isthe cauſe of food tothe infant, =» 

The Mathematicians beare us in hand and ſay;that eight months be difſociable of allgenerationg, 
bur ſeven are ſociable. Now the diſſociable tgnes are ſuch as meet with ſuch tars and conſtellati- 
ons which be Lords ofthe houſe: for if upon any of them falleth che lor of mans lite and conrſe of 
living, it fFgnifieth that ſuch ſhall beunforrunate and ſhorr lived. Theſe diflociable fignes be recko- _ 
ned erght in number : namely, Aries with Scorpio is unſociable 3 Taurus with Scorpio 1s unſociable ; 
Gemin with Capricorne 3 Cancer with Aquarizs 3 Leo with Piſces and Virgo with Aries: And for 
this cauſe infancs of ſevenmonths and ten months belivelike,but thole of eight months for the in- 
ſociable diffidence of the world,periſh and come to navghr, 


n * CHAP, XIX, 
, Of the generation of animall creatures ; after what manner they be engendred; 
| | and whether they be corruptible, 


Hey who hold that the world wascreared, are of opinion, thar living creatures alſe had their 
| | creation orbeginning,and ſhall likewiſe periſh and come toan end. 

The Epicureans,according unto whom Animals had nocreation, do ſuppoſe that by mutation of 
one into another,they were firſt made; for they are the ſubſtanciall parrs of the world: like as Anax- 
agoras and Euripides athrme in theſe termes: Nothing dieth, bur in changing as they do one for anvs 
ther, they ſhew ſundry formes. fl S 

Anaximander is of opinion, that the firſt Animals were bred inmoiſture, and encloſed within 
pricky and ſharpe pointed barks 3 bur as age grew on they became moredry, and inthe end, when 
theſaid barke burit and clave in ſunder round about thetn, a ſmall while after they furvived, _* 

Empedeclesthinketh,that the firſt generations, as well of living creatures as of plants, were not 
wholly compleat andperfe& in all parrs,bur diſjoyned,by reaſon that their parrs did nor cohzre and 
unite together: that the ſecond generations when the parrs begun to combine and cloſe rogether 
ſeemedlike to images: thar the third generations were of parts growing and arifing murually one 
out of another ; and the fourth were no more of ſemblable,as of earth and warer,bur one of anot 
and in ſome the nouriſhment was incrafſate and made thick,as for others the beauty of women pro- 
voked and pricked inthem a luſt of fpermatike motion, Moreover, that the kinds of all living crea« 
tures were diftin&t and divided by certainetemperatutes ; for ſuch as were more familiarly enclined 
to water,went into water ; others inrothe the aire,for to draw and deliver their breath roand iro, 
according as they held more ofthe nature of fire; ſuch as were of a more heavy temperature were be 
Rowed npon the earth ; bur thoſe, who were of anequall temperature, uttered yoice with the whale 


breaſts, 
| CHAP, -XX, 
How many ſorts of lroing creatures there bewhether they be all ſenſitive and enduedwith reaſon, | 


T Here 1s a Treatiſe of Ariſtotle extant,wherein he putteth down foure kinds of Animals,to wit, 
Terreſiriall, Aquaticall, Volatile, and Caleſtiall: tor you muſt thinke, that he calleth Heavens, 
Stars,and the World, Animals ; even as well as thoſe that participateof earth : yeazand God he defi- 
neth to be a reaſonable Animall and immorrtall, whe Fn 
Democritus and Epicurus do ſay,that heauenly Animals are reaſonable, My 
Anaxagoras holdeth,that all Animals are endued with aRtive reaſon; bur want the paſſive under- 
Randing,which is called the interpreter or truchment of the mind, 7p 
Pythagoras and Plato do affirme,that the ſoules even of thoſe very Animals which are called unrea- 
ſomable and brure beaſts areendued with reaſon ; 'howbeit they are nor operative with that reaſon, 
neither can they atuate it, by reaſon of the diſtempered compoſition of rheir bodies, and becauſe 
they have nor ſpeech to declare and expound themſelves: as forexample, apes and dogs which ur- 
tera babling voice, but not an expreſſe language and diſtin& ſpeech, I 
Diogenes appoſerh that they have an intelligence ; bur partly for thegrofle thickneſſe of their rem- 


7 
- 


ror 1] part forthe abundance of moiftore, they have neirher diſconcſe of reaſon nor ſenſe, 


ur farelike unto thoſe who be furious 3 for the principallparrt of the ſoule,to wit,Reaſor isdefeRu- 
ous and empeached, | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXL, 
Within what time are living creatures formed in the mothers wombe, 


Myedecles ſaith, that men begin to take forme alter the thirty fixth day ; and are finiſhed and 
knit in their pares within hiry daies wanting one, ©", | 
Aſclepiades ſaith,thar the members of males, becauſe they be more hot,are joynted, and receive 
ſhape in the ſpace of 26,daies,and many ofthem ſooner 3 but are finiſhed —_ compleat in all limbs 
within fifty daies: but the females require rwo months ere they be faſhioned,and foure before they 
come to their perfeRion 3 for that they want naturall bear, As for the parts of unreaſonable crea- 
rures,they come to their accompliſhment ſooner or later, according tothe temperature of the ele- 
ments, : 
| CHAP, XXII, 
Of how many elements is compoſedeach of the generall parts which are in us, 


Peace chinketh,that fleſh is engendred of an equall mixture and temperature of the foure ele- 
ments 3 the ſinews of earth and fire, mivgled together in a duple proportion ; the nailes and 
clees in living creatures come ' of the nerves refiigerate and made cold in thoſe places where the 
aire toucherth them 3 the bones, of water and earth within: and of theſe foure medled and con- 
tempered together ſweat and teares proceed, | 


CHAP, XXIIILI, 
When and how dot h man begin to come to bis perfettian, 


Eraclitus and the Stoicks ſuppoſe, that men do enter into their perfetion about the ſecond 
ſeptimane of their age, at what time as their naturall ſeed doth move andrun: for eventhe 
= r:rees begin then to grow unto their perteRion z namely, when as they begin co engender their 


; for betore then unpertect they are,namely,ſo long as they be unripe and truiclefle: and there-" 


fore a man likewiſe abour that rime is perfect : and at this ſeptenary of yeares be beginneth rocon- 
ceive and underſtand what's good and evill,yea,and to learnthe fame, 

* Some thinke that a manis conſummate at theend of the third ſeprimane of yeares, whattime 
as he maketh uſe of his full ftrepgth, 


CHAP, XXIII1L, 
In what manner Sleep is occaſioned, or death, 


'A Lemeon is of this mind,that ſleep is cauſed by the returne of bloud into the confluenc veines ; 
_ —_—_ is the diffuſion and ſpreading of the ſaid bloud abroad: bur Death the utrer depar= 
rure thereof, 
Empedeclesholderh that Sleep is occaſioned by a moderate cooling of the naturall heat of bloud 
within us: and Death by an extreame coldnefle of the ſaid bloud, 

Diogenes is of opinion,thar if bloud being diffuſed and ſpread throughour,fill the veines,and with- 
all drive back theaire ſerled rhereabour into the breaſt,andthe interiour belly underic, then enſuerh 
Sleep,and the breſt with the precordiall pars are horrerthereby: bur if chat aireons ſubſtance inthe 
veines expire altogerher,and exhale forth, preſently followeth death, "1 | 

- Plato and the Sroicks affirme; that the cauſe offleep is the remiſſion of the ſpirit ſenſitive, nor by 
way of relaxation and diſcent downward,. as it wereto the earth ; bur rather by elevation aloir, 
namely, when iris carried to the interftice or place berween the brows, che yery ſear of reaſon; bur 
when there is anentire reſolurion'sf the ſpiric ſenfitive;cthen of neceſfiry Death dothenſue, 


| | CHAP,” XXV, 
Whether of the twaine it 1s, that ſleepeth or dieth, the Soule or the Body ? 


Riſtotle verily ſuppoſerh that Sleep is common to Body and Soule both : and the cauſe thereof 

isacertaine humidity which doth Reame and/ ariſe in manner of a vapour out of che ftomack 
and the food therein, up into the region of the head, and the naturall heat abour the heart cooled 
thereby, Bur death he deemeth to be an entire and roral| refrigeration ; and the ſame of the Body 
Only, and in no wiſe ot the Soule, for it is immorrall. 

' Anaxagoras faith, that Sleepbelongerh to corporallaRion 3 as being a paſſion of the Body and 
vdr of the Soule : allo that there is likewiſe a certaine death of the Body, to wit,the ſeparation of it 
and-the Body aſunder, Fe ant 
- Lewcippus is of opinion, that Sleep-pertainerh to the Body only, by concrerion of that which Was 
of ſubtile parts; bnr the exceſſive excretion of che animall hear is Death: which borh (fairh he)be 
Paſſions of the Body. «nd nor of theSoule, 

Empedocles faith that Death is a ſeparation of thoſe elements whereof mans Body is compoun- 
ded: according to which poſition, Deach is common to Soule and Body : 'and Sleep cerraine dif 
Payon of that which is of the nature of fire, CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXVI, ; 
How Plants come togrow, and whether they be animate, 


Lato and Empedocleshold, that Plants havelife, yea, and be animall creatures which appeareth 

(ay they ) bythis,thatthey wag to and fro, and fireth forth their boughs like armes ; alſo, char 
when'they be violently trained and bent, they yeeld; burifthey be ler loole theyreturne againe, 
yea,in their growth areable to overcome weight laid upon them, . 

Ariſtotle granteth that they be living creatures, but not animall 3 for that animallcreatures have 
motions and appetites, are ſenſitive apd endued with reaſon, ; 

The Stoicks and the Epicureans hold, that they have no ſoule or life at all : for of animal] creatures 
ſome have the appetitive and concupiſcible ſoule,others the reaſonable : bur Plants grow atter a ſort 
caſually of their own accord,and not by the meanes of any ſoule, : 

Empedecles ſaith, that Trees ſprang and grew ont of the groand before animall creatures ; to wit, | 
ere the Sun deſplayed his beames, and before that day andnight were diftin&t, Alſo that according 
tothe proportion of temperature,one came to be named, Male, another, Female; that they ſhoot 
up and grow by the power of heat within the eath ; in ſuch ſort,” asthey be parts of the earth, like 
as unborne fruits in the womb be parts of the matrix, As for the fruits of crees;they are the (| - 
ons excrements of water and fire: bur ſuchas have deie&t of that humidity, when it is dried up by 
the hear of the Summer, loſe their leaves: whereas they that have plenty thereot keep their leay 
on ill ; as for example,the Laurell, Olive, and Date tree, Now as touching the difference of their 
juyces and ſapours, it proceedeth from the diverkity of that which nouriſheth them,as appeareth in 
Vines: for the difference of Vine trees maketh not the goodnefle of Vines for to be drunke;bur the 
nutriment that the territory and ſoile doth afford, 


CHAP, XXVII, 
Of Nomriſhment and Growth, 


F Mp: aecles is of opinion, that animall creaturesare nouriſhed by the ſubſtance of thatwhich is 
proper and familiar unto them 3 that they grow by the preſence of naturall heat ; rhatthey dimi- 
niſh,fade and periſh through the default both of the one and the other, And as for men now adaies 
livipg, in compariſon of their anceſtors they be but babes new borne, 


CHAP, XXVIIL 


How Animall creatures came to have appetite and pleaſure, 


Para ſuppoſeth, that Luſt and Appetites are incident to animall creatures, through the de- 
fect of chole elements which went unto the framing of each one : that pleaſures ariſe from humi- 
dity: as for the motions ot perils and (uch like,asalſo troubles and hinderances, &c, *,*,* 


« 


CHAP, XXIX, 
After what ſort a F eaver is engendred,and whether it is an acceſſvry to another malady, 


Þ £1fram defineth a Fearer thus: A Feaver ( quoth he ) is the motion of bloyd, which isen- 
tred into the veines or veſſe]sproper unto the lpirits, to wit, the arteries ;-and that againk the 
will of thepatient ; for like as the ſea when nothing troublerh ic lieth Rill and quiet; but ifa boiſte- 
rousand violent wind be up and bloweth upon ic ,contrary unto nature it ſurgeth and riſerh up into 
billaws even from rhe very bottome; ſo in the body of man, when the bloud is moved, itinvaderh 
the vitall and ſpiriruall veſſels, and being ſet on fire, it enchafeth the whole body. And accordingto 
the ſame phyſicians opinton, a Feaveris an acceflary or conſequent comming upon another diſeaſe, 

Bur Docles affirmerh, chat Sympromes apparent without forth, do ſhew that which lieth hidden 
within: Now weſee that an Ague followerh upon thoſe accidents that outwardly appeare ; as for 
example,wounds,inflammations.impoſtumes, biles and botches in the ſhare and otheremun&ories. 


CHAP, XXX, 
Of Health, Sickneſſe, and old age, 


A Lemans is of opinion thar the equall diſpenſing and diſtribution ofthe faculties in the body, t0 

wit, of moiſture, heat, drinefſe, cold, bicter, ſweer, and the refi. is that which holdeth and 
maintainerh Health ; contratiwile,the Monarchy, that is to ſay, the predominant ſoveraignty of any 
of them cavlerh hckneſſe: for the predomination and pridcipalicy of any one bringeth the corrupti- 
on of all the other,and is the very cauſe of maladies: the efficient in regard of exceſſive heat or cold; 
and the materiall in reſpec of ſnperabundance, or defe& of humours ; like as in ſome rhereis wanc 
of bloud or braine ; whereas health is a proportionable temperature of all theſe qualities, 


Diocles \uppoſeth. that moſt diſeaſes grow by theinequality of the el nd of the habitand 
conſtitution of the body, pag Hh aeDr ems TN 
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Eraſſtratus ſaith, that ſickneſle proceederh from the exceſle of feeding, from crudities, indigeſti- 
ons, and corruptions of meat : whereas goes order and ſuvffiſance is Health, 

The Stoicks accord hereunto and hold, that old age comerh for wart of natural heat; for they 
who-aremoſt furniſhed therewith, live longeſt, and be old agreat time, 

Aſclepiades reporteth, that the «£rh:0prans age quickly, namely, when they be thirty years old ; 
by reaſon that their bodies be over-heat, and even burnt again with the ſun: whereas 10 England 
and all Brit ain, folk in their age continue 1 ' ©, years 3 for that thole parrs be cold;and in that peo- 
ple the natural hear by that means is-united and kepr in their bodie,: for the bodies of the Erbio- 
pians are more open and rare, ih that they be relaxed) and retolved” by the inns hear; Contrariwiſe 
their bodies who hve'roward the North Pole, bemore c ompact; kmr and faſt, and therefore; fuch 


are long-lived, | bil 
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Roman Queitions, that is to ſay,” An enquiry into the cauſes of 
many Faſvions and Cxtlomes im Kome, , | 
A Treatiſefir' for ther who are converſant in the reading of 
© Roman Hittories and Antiquities, giving alight to many-.-; 
. | places otherwiſe obſcure and hard to be... .... 
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"rhe one'of theſe rwain, to wit, fire is the Male, and water the Female, of which; thar infitsi 
(eth-the beginning of morion, and this afforderh the property ofthe ſibjeR and marror? 
2, Orrather, jorchat, as thefire purgeth, and water-waſheth 3 ſoa Wite-onght 10 con- 
tinye ppre, chaſte, and cleap all her, life, Ea | 5 | 
23 -Orig it 19 this regard, thatas fire withont hurhidiry yeeldetk*no novriſhinedt”"butſls: 
ndfdifiure without hear is idle, frbitleſſe and Batreri ; ever {6 the Male is feeble;ad the Feral 
IKeRtTR, when dicy'be apart and ſeyered aſurder: 'bur che conjunRtiob of two matfied follt Year! 
eth pits boch rhe? coliabirarion arid perſe&ion of livi Sartre rr wang 
Os of all, beeavſe man) and wife ought ndt'to forfake ant thandot oneangother, bur torake 
pate bf at —_— ;thovgh they had no other good inthe world common berween then; but fixe 
349 | A 0 EF 11OaU? NM 2007 To? mt, TETERT; 


I, F it becauſe that among the elements and principles, whereof are compoſed natural bodies, 
law 


! (thin 2173 
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ahd water only, + Ve gs," 
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How bY that they uſe to light at weddings fue torches, and neither more nor Lfft, which they call Wix® 
ow w To t (19319 9 25} e176 nod 1  a59h bits $1114 4 os 3cn 14444 oits a0ls 
r.J"7T 7 Hether is it as Varro ſajth; "becauſe the Prerors/or Generals of Armies'tſe three, andthe: 
V2 Kdilestwo : therefore itis not meet that they ſhroud ave more then the Prerots and | 
Raegtogtthert cohſering that hew marriedfolkpoe unto the Edilevro light theirfire?  '- 
"31 Or, beeaufe hating vſe of many numbers, theodd numbet'ſeemed unro''thert asin all ocher - 
reþ688 better; ard'more perfe&trhet the eveh © 15it wasfitter and mote agreeable for martiage* 
for the even number implyerh a kind of di{c6rd-and diviſion; inreſpeR of the equal/pattsan ir, meer” 
for ſiding, quarrel, and contention: whereas the'odd numbercarmst bedivided ſo juſt and equally 
but there willremain ſomewhar ſtill in common for to be parted;"\Now among all odd numbers,ic 
ſeemerh that Cinque is molt nuptial;abd beſt beſeeming marriage3for that Trey 1s the firſt odd num» 
ber, and Devz the frft even ; of which twain, five is compoundedVvay"ofthe Male and the Fernale, 
3. Or is it rather, becauſe light is a fign ot being nd of life: and'a'woman may beareat the moſt 
fivechildren ar one burden; and ſo they uſed to carty five tapers ot war candles ? 
4. Orlaſtly, for that they thought, thar thoſe who were martied had heed of five gods and god- 


Jupiter * genial, Juno gental, Venus, Suate\ and above all Diana; whom(laſt named) my Nup- 


:ppmciy, | 
wortven intheir labour and trvetof child-birth, are wont to call opon for help,” I 


\ 


695 Roman Queſtions. 
III, 
What is the cauſe that there bemg many Temples of Diana in Rome, into that only which tanderh in t he 


Patrician ſtreet, men enter not, 


it not becauſe of a Tale which is cold in this manver ; In old time a certain woman being _ 


JS'1t c p 
Tebicher for tro adore and worſhip this goddelle, chanced thereto be abuſed and ſuffer 1iolence 
in-/herhonour : and he who forced her, was torn in pieces by Hounds: Upon which accident, ever 
after, a certain ſuperſtitious fear poſlefied mens heads, that they would not preſume ro 20 into the 


ſaid Temple. 
IV. 


Wherefore is it, that in other Temples of Diana men arewont ordinarily to ſet up and faſten Hart; horn; 
onely in that which is upon mount Aventine 3 the horns of Oxen andother Beefs areto be ſeen, 


Ay it not be, that this is reſpeQive to the remembrance of an ancient occurrent that ſometime 
befel? For reported it is that long ſince in the Sabines country ,one AntionC orating hadg Coy, 
which grew to be excerding fairand wonderful big withal aboye.apy other : and a Certain Wizzarg 
or Soothſayer came unto him andſaid: How predeſtined it was that the City which ſacrificed that 
Cow'unto Diasxitithe mount” Aventive, ſhould become moi puiſlanc and rule all lraly : This Co- 
rains therefore came tO Rewe of adeliberate purpole to (acrifice the ſaid Cow accordingly : but a 
certain houſhold {etvant that he had.gave noticeſecret]y unto King Serviss Twillijey of this predigi- 
on delivered by theaboreſaid Soothiayer: whereupon Servizs acquainted the Prieft of Diana, Cor- 
nelizs, with the matter : and theretore when Antio» Coratixs preſented himſelfe tor to perform his 
ſacrifice, Cornel:us advertiſed him, firſt to go down into the river, there to waſh : for that the cy- 
ſome and manner of thoſe that ſacrificed was ſoto do: now whiles Antio» was gone to waſh him- 
ſelfe in the river, Servins eps into his place, prevented hi: retury, ſacrificed the Cow unto the god- 
defſſe, and nailed vp the horns when he had (© done, within her Temple, J«ba thus relateth this hi- 
ory. and Yarro likewiſe, ſaving that Yarro expecifely ſerteth not down the name of Axtion, neither 
doth he write that it was Cornlins the Prieft, but the Sexton onely ofthe Church that thus beguiled 
the Sabine, p V6.0 ; V : 


Why re they who have been falfly reported dead ina ſtrange Country, al: hough they return hows , 
not received nor ſuffered to emter direftly at the doors,but forccdtoclimb up to the tiles of the houſyand 
fo to get down from the roof tothe houſe ? 1 + Ee, 


Arro xendererth 2 a reaſon bereof, which I rake to bealcogerther fabulous.;. for he wriceth, that 
- during the Sicilian war, there.was a great batel woghe upon the ſea, and immediately upani 

there ran a rumour of many that they were dead iv this fight; who notwithſtanding, they re 
home ſafe, died all within alictle while after 5 .howbeic, one there. was among the reſt, who when, 
he would ha ve:ented into. his own, houſe, found the door of the own accord faſt ſhut up agaiplt 
him 5., and for. all che forcible means that, was madeto open the ſame, yer it would not prevgile: 
wherenpon this man taking up his lodging withonr. juſt before his door, as hefſlept inthe nightgbad. 
a vifion which advertiſed and tavght him how he ſhould from the roofe of the houſe ler Fm fe 
down by a rope, and ſo ger in : now when he had.ſo done, he became fortunare ever after, all the 
reſt of hislife ; and he lived to be a = aged man : and hereof aroſe thefore(aid cuſtome, which al- 


wapeceermarcy was kept and obſery 


- 
We 


"=" P 


> + 


© haply this faſhion may ſeem in ſome ſort ro have been derived from the Greeks : for in Greece 
they thought not tho!e pure and cleanwhc had been carried forth for dead ro be enterred,or whoſe 
ſepulthre and funerals were ſolemniſed or prepared: neither werefuch allowed to frequent thecom-: 
pany of others, nor luffred to come neer unto their ſacrifices, Andthere goeth a report of acenin 
man named Ariſtinz, one ot thote-who had beenpoſſeſſed with this ſuperſtition, how he ſept.umo 
the- Oracle of Apollo at Delphos, for to make ſupplication and prayer unto the god. for tobe delive- 
red ar of this perplexed anxiety that troubled him by occaſion of the laid SR ot law then.in 
forces and that the Propheteſle Pythiareturnedchis anſwer: . / 
i, (1,5 ' © Look whatſoever women do | 
We a in childbed newly laid, 
ESITY hs» Wnto ther babes, which they brought forth , 
| - thewery fame I ſay : 
See that be done to thee again : 
aud after that be ſure, | 
. Hato the bleſſed yods with hands 
a \to ſacrifice, moſt pure, _ s 2: 220: 
Which Oracle thns delivered, Ar;/t;n»5ba ving well pondered and conſidered, commirred him 


Sic as moſt men think, for that women being forbidden to drink wine, the manver was brought 

up: That whenſoever they met their kinsfolk, they ſhould kiſs their lips, to the end t 
not be unknown, but convicted if they bad drunk Wine ?or rather for another reaſon, which .4- 
ritotle the Philolopher hath alledged ? tor as touching that occaſion, which is ſo tamous and com- 
monly voiced in every mans mouth, yea, and reporre 
the hardy attempr executed by the dames ot Troy, and thatupon the coaſts of 7:4; for when the 
men upon their arrival were landed : the women inthe mean while ſer fire upon their ſhips, for ve- 
rydefire that they had to ſee an end at once, one way orother of their long voyage, and to be des 
lvered from their tedious travel at fea: bur fearingthe fury of their men, whenthey ſhould rernrn, 
they went forth ro meer their kinsfolk and friends upon the way, and welcomed them with an a- 
miabie embracing and (ſweet kiſſes of their lips: by which means having appeaſed their angty mood; 
and recovered their favours,they continued ever after,the cuſtome of kind greeting and loving faln- 
tation in this manner, 

Or was not this a priviledge granted unto women for their greater honour and credit ; namely, 
ro be known and ſeen for ro have many of their race and kindred, and thoſe of good worth and re- 


putation ? 


Or becauſe it was not lawful to eſpouſe women oftheic blood and kindred, therefote permitted 
they were to entertainthem kindly and familiarly with a kifle, ſo they proceeded no farther ; inſo- 
much as this was the only mark andtokenleft of their conſanguinity, For before time, they mighr 
pot marry women of their own blood; no morethen in theſe days their Aunts by the Mothers fide, 
and long it was ere men were permitted to contrat marriage with their Couzen 
germans 3 and that upon iuch an occaſion as this, There was a certain man of poor eſtare and ſmall 
living, howbeit otherwiſe of good and honeſt carriage, and of all others that mannaged the publick 
aFairs of Staremoſt popular and gracious with the Commons : who was ſuppoſedto keep as his e- 
whom he had greac 


or their Silters : 


Roman Queſtions. 


25 an infant new born unto women for to be new waſhed, tobe wrapped inſwadlingcloaths, and to 
be ſuckled with the breali-head - after which, all inch others, whom we call Hyſteropotmons, that is 
ro ſay, thoſe whole graves were made, as it they had beendead, did the ſemblable, Howbeir, ſome 
do ſay, that before Ar:ſtinus was born, theſe ceremonies wete obſerved about thoſe Hyſteropot mis 
and that this was a right ancient cultome kept in the ſemblable caſe: and therefore no marvel it is, 
that che Romans alſo thought, that iuch as were ſuppoſed to have been once buried, and ranged 
with the dead in another world, ought not to enter inat theſame porch, out of which they Coe, 
yhen chey purpoſe to ſacrifice unto the gods, or at which they re-enter when they rerurn from ſa- 
crifice: but wonld have them from above to deſcend throughthe tiles of the roof into the cloſe 
houſe, with the aire open over their heads : for all their purifications ordivarily they performed 
without the houte abroad in the air, 


Why dowomen kiſſe the lips of their kinsfolks? 


nd (undry places; it was no doubt 


pouſed wife a kinſwoman of his and couſen german, an inhericreſle ; 


wealth, and became very rich : for which he was accuſed judicially before the people: bur upon 2 
ſpecial favor that they bare unto him,they would nor enquire into the cauſe in queſtion:burt not on- 
ly ſuppreſſed his bill of endicement, andler her go as quit of all crime, but alſo even they, enacted 4 
Statute: by vertue wherof, lawful it was for all men from that time forward co marry,asfar as to their 
Cozen-germans,bur in any higher or neerer degree of conſanguinity,they were expteſly forbidden, 


Il 
Wherefore isit not lawful either for the husband to receive a gift of his wife,or for the wife of the hushand, 


Ay it not be.for that, as Solon ordained that the Donations and Bequeſts, made by thoſe that 
die ſhal {and 200d, unleſs they be ſuch as a man hath-granted upon neceſſity, or by the induce- 
ment and flattery of his wife :in which proviſo, he excepted neceſſity, as forcing and conſtraining 
the will : and likewiſe pleaſure, as deceiving the judgement: even ſo have men ſuſpected the mutu- 
algitrs paſſing between the husband and the wife, and thought them to be of the ſame nature. x 
Or was it not thought, that giving of preſents was of all other the leaſt and worſt Ggn of amut 
andgood will (for even rangers and (uch as bear no love it all uſe in that ſorttobe giving) and 1 
that regard they would baniſh out of mairiage ſuch kind of pleafi 
that themurual love and affe&ion berween the parties ſhould be 
and gain, even for it {clfe and nothing elſe in the world, — 
Orbecauſe women commonly admit and entertain rangers, as corrupted by receiving of pre- 
ſents and gifts at their hands, it was thovght to ſtand more with honour and reputation, thar wives 
ſhov|dlove their own husbands. though they 
Orrather, for that it was meet and requihte. t 


to the wie, and to the wife likewiſe of the husband : for the party who receiveth a thing in gilt, 
to benone of his own, but belonging unto another : 


deſpoil and defraud themſelves of all 


doth learnto repute that which was norgiven, 
{oth:tman and wife ingiving never (0 lictle one to another, 
that is beſide, 


ne and cu 


ave them nothing by way of gift. 
hat the goods of the husband ſhould be common 


ing favour: rothe end 
free and without reſpeR of ſalaty 


——— —_— ———— 
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VII, 
* Daugh. hat might be the cayſe that they were forbidden to receive any gift either of * Son in Law, or * Futhey 


rers hus- in Law ? 


band: z . . 

* Wives F Son in Law, for fear leſt the gift might be thonght by the means of the Father to paſſe about, 
rh and return nnto the Wife: and of the Father inLaw, becauſe it was ſuppoſed meer and jug, 
fem to that he who gavenor, ſhould novlikewile receive ought, 

have ſome 

reference IX 


ro rhe for. that ſho uld be the Rea ſon that the Romans when they returned from ſome Voyage out of a far and forraigy 
mer queſti. -nto the City 3 if thei h 
countrey, or only from their farm into the City 3 if their wives were at home, uſed to ſenda meſſenger 


on | | 
: unto them before, for to give warning and advertiſement of their comming ? 


* Tther it was becauſe this is a token of one thar beleeveth and is verily perſwaded that his Wife 
intendeth no lewdneſle, nor is otherwiſe buhed then well : whereas ro come upon her at un. 
wares and on a ({odain.is a kind of forlaying and ſurprize, Or for that ny make haſte toſend them 
good news of their comming, as being aflured that they have a longing deſire, and do expect ſuch 
udings. 

ry becauſe themſelves would be glad to hear from them ſome good news, to wit, whether 
they ſhall find them in good health when they come, and atrending affe&ionately and wich grear 
devorion. their return, 

Or elſe becauſe women ordinarily, when their husbands be away and from home, have many 
pety bulinefles and houſe affairs - and other whules there fall our ſomelierle jars and quartels with- 
1n Fan with their ſervants, men or maidens: to the end therefore all ſach troubles and inconveni- 
ences might be overbiown,and that they might giveunto their husbands a loving atid aimable yd. 
come home, they have intelligence given unto them before hand of their arrival and approach, 


X, 
What is the cauſe that when they adore and worſhip the gods, they cover their heads: bat contrariwiſe when 
they meet with aily honourable or worſhipf «ll per 09s, ift heir heads haply were then covered with k heir 
robe, they diſcov:r the ſame, andare bare-headed, 


Or it ſeemeth chat this faſhion maketh the former doubt and branch of the queſtion more diſ- 

cul to be afſoiled: and if that which is reported of e&neas be true ; namely,chat as Djomedes pal- 

ſed along by him whiles he ſacrificed, he covered his head, and ſo performed his ſacrifice : there is 
good reaton and conſequence, | that if men be covered before their enemies, they ſhould be bare 
when they encounter either their friends, or men of worth and honour : for this manner of being 
covered before the gods, is not properly reſpettive untothemyburt occaſioned by accidenr,and hath, 
ſince that example of e/&£1:as, been obſcrved and continued, 

Bur if we mult ſay ſomewharelie beſide, contider whether it be not ſufficient to enquire only of 
this point : namely, why they cover their heads when they worſhip the gods, acing the other con- 
ſequently dependerh hereupon : for they ſtand bare before men of dignity and authority, not co do 
themany more honecr therby,but cortratiwile to diminiſh their envy,for fear they might be thovghr 
ro require asmuch reveren-eand the ſame honor as is exhibited to the gods, or ſuffer themſelves, 

© and take pleaſure to be obſerved and reverenced equally with them 3 as for the gods, they adored 
them after this ſort ; either by way of lowlineſle and humb:ing themſelves beforetheir majeſty, in 
covering and hiding their heads ; or rather becauſe rhey feared leſt as they made their prayers, there 
ſhould comeunto their hearing, from wichour, any ſiniſter voice or inauſpicate and ominous ofle: 
and ro prevent ſuch an object they drew their hood over their ears: And hoy true it is, that they 
had a careful eye and regard to meet with allſuch accidents, it may appear by this, that when they 
went toany Oracle tor to be reſolved by anſwer from thence apon a ſcrupulous doubt, they cauſed 
a great noiſe to be made all abovr them, with ringing of pans or braſen baſons, 

Or it may well be (as Caſtor ſaith, comparing in concordance the Roman faſhions with the rites 
of the Pythagoreans)for that the D#mon or good Angel within us,hath need of the gods help wich- 
out, andmaketh ſupplication with covering the head, giving thus much covertly to underſtand 
thereby, that the ſoul is likewiſe covered ard hidden by rhe body, 


XI, 
Why ſacrifice they unto Saturn bare-headed, 


JS it becanſe e/&xea: firſt bronght up this faſhion of covering the head at ſacrifices; and the ſacrifice 
© Saturnucis much more ancient rhen his time ? 
Or. for rhat they uſed co be covered unto the celeſtial gods: bur as for Sat»r» he is repured a Sub- 


rerranean orcerreſtrial god? — _ 
Or, in this reſpe&t, that there 18 nothing hidden, covered, or ſhadowed in Truth 2 Foramong 


the Romans, Saturn was held to be the father of Verity, Xl], 


| . XII, 
Why do they repate Saturn the Father of Trmth, 


[ it for that (as ſome Philoſaphers deem) they are of opinion that * Saturn is * Time? and Time * Kerr, 


you know well finderh our and revealeth the" Truth; nt OM. 

Or, becauſe asthe Poets Fable, men lived under Satxrws teignin the golden ave: and ifthe life 

man'was then tno(t juſt and righteous, it followerth conſequenly-thar there was much truth inche 
world, EF PTUTErS. 2 


xm. | | 
Phat i the reaſon that they ſacrificed lkewiſe unto the god whons they tearmed Honor, with bare head? 


now 4 man may interpret Honor to be as much as Glory and Reputation, 


JPisbaply becauſe Honor and Gl6tyis 2 thing evident; notorious; and expoſed tothe kiio 
of the whole World: and by the ſamereafon rhat' they veal Boner before men'of worſhip, dignity, 


ind hononr, they adore alſo the'Deiry'tharbeareth'thEname &f Honor, with the head bare, 


FI 1 , ” 
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Whit may be the cauſe, that Sons carty their Father? and Mothers forth th be enterred\withtheir beads 
hooded and covered: but daughters bare- headed, with their hairs detreſſed and hanging down looſe, © © 


+ Tie' 


Sa 4% # 


Sit for that Firhers'ought'to be hotored/as gods bytheir' Male-Children, bur lamented and:bey 

wailed as dead men by their dauvfiters, and thereforethe law having given and granted unro-cithet 
Sex that which is proper; Hach'6f both togerher made that which is beleeming/and convenient?, » ; } 
"Or, iris inthis regard; that un&'{6rrow and heavineſſe; that'is'beft beſeeming which. is: extraors 
dinary and unoſual:now rfore — itis with' women to go abroad with their heads vailed and 
covered: andlikewile with men, to be diſcovered and bare-headed; For even among the Greeks 
when there is befallenunco them any publick calamity, the manner and cuſtome is, that the women 
ſhould cur off the hairs oftheir bedd;and che men wear them long; for that otherwiſe it is uſual that 
men hould poll their head, and women. keepirteirhairlong, And to prove that Sons were wong 
tbe covered + in ſuch a caſe. and for the faid canfe,ja manmay alledgethat which Ferro hath writs 
ten; namely, rhar-in the ſoleminity of funerals, and'abour the T ot their Fathers, they carry 
themieives with:as much reverence and devorion as/ in che Temples of the gods : + in (ach (ore, 'as 
when they have borne the corps inthetnneral fire; ſo ſoon as ever they meet with a bone, they pro- 
pounce that he who is dead, is now-become a god{On the contrary fide, women were intio wile pers 
mirred co vaile and cover their heads, And we fitd s OCT a hg frft man who pur away. 
and divorced his Wite was Spmrins Carbilizs, becauſe the bare him no children-3 the ſecond, Sa/pis, 
tius Gals, for that he ſaw her to caft a robe over her head : andche third Publions Sempronins; tor 
ſtandingto behold the lolemnity of the funeral games; ! _ | 


Hww it cometh 'o paſſe that confidering the Romans eftee med Terminus a god, and therefore in honor of 
him cel-brated a fe aft called thereupon Terminaliayyet rhey never k/lled any beaſt in ſacrifice unto him? 


[7 is becauſe X9mnly did appoint ne bonds and limirs ofhis country, to. the end-that he might 
*lawfully ſer our and take in where pleaſed him, and repre allthar land his ownſo far as (accord- 
wg to that ſaying of the Lacedzmonian) his ſpear or javelin would reach”: Bur Numa Pompilizs 2 
juit man and politick withal, one who knew well how to govern, and thatby the rule of Philoto« 
phy. cauſed his Territory to be confined between him and his neighbour Nations, and called thoſe 
irontier bonds by the name of Terminus, as the ſu; erintendent, overſeer and keeper of peace and 2- 
mity between neighbours; and-therefore he ſuppoſed, that this Termini onghto be perſeryed 
pure and clean from all blood, and impollute with any murder; 


XVI 


= 29 210, 


What is the reaſon that it is not Lawf ul for any maid ſervants to enter into the temple of the goddeſſe * Leu- * Or 114 
cothea ? andthe Dames of Rome, bringing m thither one alone and 10 more with then, fallto cuffing tute. 


and boxins her abojxt the ears and cheths, 


A S forthe Wench that is thus buffered, ir is a ſafficient ſign and argument, that ſuch as ſhe,, are. 
\ not permitred to comethither : now for all others they keep them ouc in regard of a certaine 
Poetical Fable reported in this wiſe : that Lady {no being in times paſt jealous of her husband, and 
lulpeRtivg him with a maid ſervaut of hers. fell mad, and was enraged agaift ber own ſon: this (ers 
Yant the Greeks lay was an Xrolian botn. and had ro rame A ntiphera : and therefore it is that here 
among us inthe City of C/eronea, before the Temple or Chappel of Matxta, the Sexron taking a 
Whip n bis handscrieth with a loud voice: No min ſervant or maid ſervant be ſo hardy as to come 
10 nere; No Ecolian he or ſhe preſume to enter into this place, \ 0 a: 
Nan4s XV11, 


Roman Queſtions. 


XVII, 


Waat is the cauſe that to this goin e, folk pray or for any bleſſings to therr own children, but for their 
nephews only,to wit, their brothers or ſiſters children ? 


Ay itnot be, for that [no was a Lady thatloved her Siſter wonderous well, inſo much a5 he 
Mites at her own breaſt a Son of hers : but was infortunatein her own children ? 

Or rather, becauſe the ſaid cuſtome is otherwite very good and civil, inducing and moving folks 
hearts to carry love and affe&ion to their kindreds, y Tn 


: XVIII 
For what cauſe, were many rich men wont to conſecrate and give unto Hercules the Diſme or tenth of al 


their goods ? 


Hy may it not be upon this occaſion, that Herewles himſelfe being upon a time at * 2, 
* By Prg- VV: - wh > of all the drove which he hiad takenfrom G 2ept I bl 
lepſs, mex- Or for that he freed anddelivered the Romans trom therax and rribure of rhe Dilmes which they 
—_ = were Wont to pay out of their goods unto the Tuscans, : , 
+ mam Or in caſe this may not go current for an authencical hiſtory, and worthy of credit; what and if 
Rome ſtood, we ſay that unto Hercwles as to ſome great belly god, and one who loved good cheer, they offered 
and ſacrificed plenteouſly and in great liberality : © moron 

Or rather,for that by this means would take down and diminiſh a little their exceſſive riches 
which ordinarily is an eye-ſore and odious unto the Citizens of a popular liate, as if theymeancta 
abate and bring low (as it were) chat plethorical Pl ghr and co vieney of the body, which being 
ownto the height is dangerous : ſuppoking by ſuch cutring abri . t wwperfluicies, to 
o honour arid (ervice molt pleating unto Herewes, as who joyed. highly in frogality : forchat in 

his life time heftood contented with a little, and regarded no delicacy or exceſie wharſoever, .. . 


(3/85, 230 KXIX,  vits 1325 
begin the Roman their yexr at the month January ? | 
Or in-old time the month of March was reckoned firſt, as a man may colle& by many other con 
jeRures; and by this eſpecially, chat che fifch month inocder after March was called Quintilis } 
ard the fixth month Sexti/,. and all the reſt conſequently one after another until you come to the 
laſt, which they named December, becauſe it was the tenth innumber after March : which giveth 
occaſion unto ſome for to think and ſay, tharthe Romans (in thoſe days) determined and accom- 
pliſhed their compleat year, not in twelve Months bur inten ; namely, by adding unto. every one 
of thoſe ten ds certairdays over and above _ Others write, that December i Was 
the tenth month after March ; but Jarmacy was the eleventh, and February the twelfth : in which 
month they uſed certain expiatoryand purgacory ſacrifices, yea, - and offered 9blations unto the 
dead (as it were) to make an end ofthe year, Howbeit, afterwardsthey tranſpoſed this order, and 
/ ranged January inthe firſt place, for that upon the firſt day thereof, which they call the Calends of 
January 3 the firſt Conſulsthat ever bare rule in Rome were enſtalled, immediately upon the depoſi- 
tion and expulſion of the Kings out of the City, Bur there ſeemerh to be more probability and like. 
lihood of truth in their ſpeech, who fay, that Romalus being a martial Prince, and one that loved 
warand feats of arms, as being reputed the ſon of Mars, ſer before all other months, that which 
carried the name ofhis father : howbeit Nama who ſucceeded next after him, being a man of peace, 
and whoendeavoured to withdraw the hearts aud minds of his ſubje&s and citizens from warts ' 
agriculrure, gave the prerogative of the firſt place unto January, and honoured Jaws moſt, as one 
who had been more given to politick government, and to the hnasbandry of ground, then to the ex- 
erciſe of war and arms, 

Conſider moreover, whether Nama choſe not thismonth for to beginthe year withal, as beſt ſor- 
ring with nature inregard of us; for otherwiſe in general, there is no one thing of all thoſe that by 
pature turn about circularly, that can be ſaid firſt or laſt, bur according to the ſeveral infticutions 
and ordinances of men. ſome begin the time ar this point, others at that, And verily they that make 
the Winter Solſtice or hibernal Tropick the beginning of theiryear, do the beſt ot all others: for. 
that the Sun ceaſing then to paſſe farther, beginnerh to return and rake his way again toward us: for 
it ſeemerh, that both according to the courſe of nature, and alfo in regard of us, this ſeaſon is moſt 
befitting to begin the year: for thatir encreaſeth unto us the time of the day light, and diminiſheth 
the darkneſſe of night,and cauſeth that noble Rar orplaner to approach neerer and come toward us, 
the Lord, Governor and Ruler of all ſubſtance tranſitory and fluxible matter whatſoever, 


| XX, 

Why do wom#n when they dreſſe up and adorn the Chappel or Shrine of their feminine goddeſſe whom they 
call Bona, never bring home for that purpoſe any branches of Myrtle tree : and yet otherwiſe have a de- 
light to employ all ſorts of leaves and flowers ? 

* Oc Phax- A Ay it not be, for thar, as ſome fabulous writers tell the tale, there was one * Flavigs a ſooth- 


lins, ſayer had a wife,who uſed ſecretly ro drink winezand when ſhe was ſurprized and taken in the 
| manncr 
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manner by ber husband,ſhe was well beaten by him with myrtle rods : and for thatcauſe they bring 
chitherno boughs of myrtle : mary they offer libations unto this goddefle of wine, bur toriooth 
they call it Milke, 

Or is it not for this cauſe, that thoſe who are to celebrate the ceremonies of this divine ſervice, 
oughto be pure and cleanefrom all polluctions, bur eipec1aily irom that of Venxs or leachery? For 
not only.they put our of the roome where the ſervice 1s pertormed unto the ſaid goddefſe Bona,all 
men, but alto whatioever is behdes of maſculine ſex ; which is the reaſon that they ſo dereft the 
myrele tree,as being contecrared unto Venxs,inſomuch as it ſhould ſeeme they called in old time thar 
Venus, Myrtea, which now goeth under the nameof Murcia. 


| XXI, 
What is the reaſon that the Latines ds ſo much honour and reverence the Woodpechgr, and forbeare al- 
together to do that bird any harme? 


| Sit for that Picws was reported in old time by the enchantments and ſorceries of his wife, to have 
chapged his own nature,and to be metamorphozed into a Woodpecker; under which forme he 
are our oracles,and delivered anſwers unto thoſe who propounded unto him any demands ? 

Or rather, becaule this ſeemeth a meere fable;and incredible rale : there is another Rory reported, 
which carrieth more probability with it,and ſonndeth nearer unto truch, That when Romwulu:and 
Remus were Calt torth and expoſed to death ; nor only a female woolfe gave them her teatsto ſuck, 
bur alſo a'certaine Woodpecker flew unco them,and brought chem food in her bill.and ſo fed them: 
and cheretore haply it is, that ordinarily in theſe daies we may ſee, as Nigidiushath well obſerved y 
what places ſoever at the foot of an hull covered and ſhadowed with oakes or other trees a Wood- 
pecker haunteth, thither cnſtomably you ſhall havea woolfe to repaire, 

Or peradventure, ſeeing their manner is toconſecrare unto every god one kind of bird or other, 
they repured this Woodpecker ſacred unto Mars, becauſe it is a couragious and hardy bird, having 
a bill ſoltrong,thar he is able to overthrow an oake therewith, after he hath jobbed and pecked in- 

tot as far as to the very marrow and heatt thereof, ..-+ _.. | 


XXII, | | 
How is it that they imagine Janus to have had two faces, inwhich. manner they uſe both to paint and 
aſoto caſt him in mold? 


Sit for that be beinga Grzcian borne, camefrom Perrhebia, as we find witten in hiſtories; and 

paſſing forward into-/ra{y,dwelt inthat countrey among, the Barbarous people, who there lived, 
whoſe language and manner of lite he changed ? 

Or rather becavſe he taught and perſ waded them to live together after a civill and honeſt ſort, in 
husbandry and tiling the ground ; whereas before time their manners were rude, and cheir faſhions | 
ſavage without law or jultice altogether, 


XXIII, 
What is the cauſe that they uſe to ſell at Rome all things pertaining to the furniture of Funerals, with> 
| ia the temple of the gaddeſſe Libitina, ſuppoſing her to be Venus? 


TY is may ſeemeto be one of the ſage and philoſophicall inventions of King Nama, to the end 
F that men ſhould learn not to abhor ſuch chings, nor to flie from-them,as if they did polluce and 
efile them ? 

Or elſe this reaſon may be rendred, that it ſerveth for a ro record and memoriall, ro pur us in 
mind,that whatſoever had a beginning by generation; ſhall likewiſe come to an end by death 3 as if 
one andthe fame goddefle were (uperintendent and governeſle of nativity and death : foreven inthe 
City of Delphos there 1s a pretty image of Venus, ſurnamed Epitymbia ; that is to ſay,ſepulchrall : be- 
fore which they uſe to raile and call forch the ohoſts of ſuchas are departed, for to receive the liba- 
ments and ſacred liquors powred forth unto them, 


XX1111. TP 
Why have the Romans in curry month three beginnings 4s it were, to wit cert ain? principal and prefix* 
ed or preordained * daies,and regard not the ſame intervall or ſpace of daies between? 


. F + : . . * Thar is co 
Sit becauſe 25 754 writeth in his Chronicles,that the chiefe Magiſtrates were wont upon the firſt ſay, alends, 
day of the month to call and ſummon the people ; whereupon ir rook the name of Calends : and Nonezand 


then to denounce unto them that the Nones ſhould be the fifth day after ; and as for the des they 74%» 
held irto Oe an hoiy and ſacred day ? 

Or for thar they meaſuring and determining the time according tothe differences of the moone, 
they obſericd in her every month three principall changes and diverfities: the firſt, when ſhe is 
altogether hiaden.namely, during her conjunttion with the ſun 3 the ſecond -when ſhe is ſomewhar 
t:moved from the beames of the ſun, and beginneth to ſhey her ſelfe croifſanc in the evenivg 
Nnn 3 roward 
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toward the Welt whereas the ſun ſetterh 3 the third, when ſhe 1s at the full : now that occultation 
and hiding of hers in the firſt place they named Calends,for thatin their tongue what ſoeveris ſecrer 
and hidden they ſay it is [C/am] and to hide or keep cloſe, they expreſle bythis word [ Celare ;]and 
the firſt day of the moons illumination, which we here in Greece tearme Nonmenia, that is to lay 

the new-moone, they called by a moſt juſt name None,forthat which is new and young, they rearm 
Novum, in manner as we do vsdy, As tor the /des, they took their name of this word &Jv;,that fig 
nifierh beavty z for that the moon being chen ar the full is 1nthe very perfection of her beauty; or 
haply they derived this denomination ot Dios, as attributing it to Fupreer : but in this we arenotto 
ſear. h outexa@ly the juſt number of daies, nor upona ſmall default to flander and condemne this 
manner of reckoning, ſeeing that even at this day, when the ſcience of Aſtrology: grown to ſo 
oreat an increment, the inequality of the motion, and courſe of the moone ſurpaſleth all experience 
of Mathemarticians, and cannot be reduced to any cerraine rule of reaſon. 


— >  —— —— 


XXV, 
What is the cauſe that theyrepute the morrews after Calends, Nones, and Ides, diſ:ſterow or diſmal 
daies, either for to ſet forward upon any journey or voyage,or to march with an army into the field? 


S it becauſe as many thinke, and as Titxs' Livins hath recorded in his ſtory: the Tribunes milita- 

ry, ar whartime as they had conſular and ſcreraign authority, went into the field with theRo- 
mane army the morrow after the /des of the m+...th Qxintilz, which was the ſame that July now is, 
and werediſcomfited in a bartrell by the Gaules, neare unto the river A#ia: and conſequently upon 
that overthrow loſt the very City it ſelfe of Rowe: by which occafion the morrow acer the Tdes, 
being held and reputed fora finifter and unlucky day, tuperſiition entring into mens heads, procee- 
ded tarther, (as ſhe loverh alwaies ſo todo) and brought in thecuſtome tor to hold the morrow at- 
ter the Nones.yea,and the morrow after the Ca/endr,as unfortunate,and to be as religiouſly obſerved 
in ſemblable caſes, : | 
-- Bur agzinſt this there may be oppoſed many objeKions : for firſt and formoſt, they loſt thatbat- 
rell upon another day, and calling it Allienſss,by the name of the river Alia, where it was ftrucken, 
they haveitin abomination for that cauſe, Againe, whereas there be many daies reputed diſmall and 
unfortunate,they do not obſerveſo preciſely and with ſo religious feare, other daies of like denomi- 
nation inevery month. bur each day apart only inthat month wherein ſuch and ſuch a diſaſter hap- 
ned : and that the infortunity of one day ſhonld draw a ſuperſtitious feare ſimply upon all the mor- 
rows after Calends,Nones,and [des,carrieth no congruity at all, nor apparence of reaſon, 

Conſider moreover and ſee, whether, as of months they uſed ro conſecrate the firit tothe gods 
celeſtiall ; the ſecond ro the terreſtriall, or infernall, whereinthey performe certaine expiatory Cere- 
monies and ſacrifices of purification, and preſent offerings and ſervices to the dead: fo of the daies 
inthe months thoſe which are chiefe and principall, as hath been ſaid, they would not have to be 
kept as ſacred and feſtivall holidaies3 bur ſuch as follow after, as being dedicated unto the ſpirits, 
called Demo»s, and thoſe that are departed ; they alſo have eſteemed conſequently as unhappy, and 
alrogether unmeet either for to execute or to take in handany bulineſle : for the Greeks adoring and 
ſerving the gods upon their rew-moones and firſt daies of the month, have attributed the ſecond 
daies unto the demi-gods and Demons : like as attheir feaſts alſo they drinke the ſecond cup unto 
their demi-gods,and demi-goddefles, In ſum, Time is a kind of number, and the beginning ofnum< 
ber is (1 wot not what; )Jſome divine thing, for it is Unity : and that which commeth nexr after it is 
Denz or two, cleane oppoſite unto the ſaid beginning, and is the firſt of all evennumbers: as for 
the even number it 1s defeCtive.unperfeR,and indefinite, whereas contrariwiſe , the uneven or odde 
number it {elſe is finite. complear, and abſolute: and for this cauſe like asthe Noxes ſucceed the Ca* 
lends five daies after; ſo the [des follow the Nones nine daies after them; for the uneven and odde 
numbers do derermine thoſe beginnings, or principall daies; bur thoſe which preſently enſue after 
the ſaid principalldaies being even, are neither ranged in any order, nor have powerand puiſſance : 
and therefore men do not enterpriſe any great work, nor ſer forth voyage or journey upon ſuch 
daies: and hereto we may to good purpoſe annex that pretty ſpeech of Themiſtocles : For when the 
morrow (quoth he) upon atime quarrelled with che fetival dy which went next before it, ſaying, 
that her ſe fe was buſied and rook a great deale of paines, preparingand providing with much trayell 
thoſe goods which thefeaſt enjoyed at her eaſe, with all repoſe, reſt, and leiſure : the Feſtivall day 
made this an{wer: Thou ſaid(t true indeed ; but if I werenot, where would thou be ? This tale The- 
miſtocles deviſed, and delivered unto the Athenian Captaines, who came after him ; giving them 
ctherebyro underſtand. that neither they nor any as ot theirs would ever bave been ſeen, uvleſſe he 
beforethem had ſaved the City of Athens, Foraſmuch then, as every enterpriſe and voyage of impor- 
rance hath need of proviton, and ſome preparatives 3 and for that the Romans in old timevpon 
their feſtivall daies, diſpenſed nothing,nor tooke carefor any proviſion ; being wholly given and de- 
vored at ſuch times tothe ſervice and worſhip of God, doing that, and nothingellſe ;like as evenat 
this day, when the Priefts begin to ſacrifice, they pronounce with aloud voice before all the com- 
pany there aſſembled Hoc age, that is ro ſay, Mind this, and dono other thing: very like it is, and 
tanderh ro great reaſon, that they uſed not to put themſelves upon the way for any long voyage; 
nor tooke in hand any great affaire or buſineſle preſemcly after a feltivall day, bur kept within houſe 


all 
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all che morrow after,co thinke upon their occa{ions, and ro provide all things neceſſary for journey 
or exploit : or we may conjecture, that as at this very day the Romans after they have adored the 
gods, and made their praiers unto them within their temples, are wont to ſtay there 2 time; and fit 
themdown 3. even ſo they thought 1t not reaionabie to cati their great aftaires1o, as that they ſhonld 
immediately tollow upon any of their teftivall dates ; but they allowed ſome reſpir and time be- 
tween, as knowing tull well chat bufinettes carry wut them a!waies many troubles and hinderances, 


beyond the opinion, expectation, and will of thole who takethem in hand, z 1 


XXVI, 
What is the cauſe that women at Rome, when they mourne for the dead, put on white robes, and like- 
wiſe weare white cawles, coifes, andkerchiefes upon their he.ds, | 


M7 it.nor bethat for to oppoſerhemſelvesagain(t hell ard the darkneſſe thereof, they conforme 
cheir raiment and attire to that colour which is cleare and bright?” * Fo Ae! 

Or do they it vorrarher for this: that like as they clad and bury the dead corps 'n white cloths, 

they ſuppole,that thoſe who are next ofkin,and come neareſt about them ought alſo to Wearerheir 
liverie ? Now the body they doin this wiſe deck, becauie they cannot adotne the f wiſe (63 and it 
they are willing to accompany as lightſome pure and neat, as being now at thelaſi delivered and ſer 
free,and which hath pertormed a great and variable combare, 

Or rather, we may gueſle. thus much thereby: that in ſuch caſes, that which» is moft-Gimple and 
leaſt coſtly, is belt + a ; whereas cloaths of any other colour died do.ommonly bewray 
either ſuperfluity or curiohty : tor we may ſay even as well of black as of purple: Theſe robes are 
deceirfnll ; cheſecolours alſo are councerteir, And as touching that which is of itſelfe black, if ir 
have not that tincture by diers art, ſurelyitis ſo coloured by nature, as being mixed and compoun- 
ded with obſcurity: and therefore there is no colour elſe bur white, which 1s pore, unmixe, and 
not tained and ſvllied witch anytinfure,and that which is inimitable ; in which regard more meer 
and agreeable-unto thoſe who are interred, conſidering that the dead is now become imple; pure, 
exempt from all mixtion, and in very truth, _— elſe bur delivered from the body, asa fiaine 
and infe&tion hardly ſcoured our and rid away, Semblably, inthe Ciry of Argos, whenſoeverthey 
mourned, the manner was to weare white garments, waſhed ( as Socrates {aid in faire and cleare 


water, 


XXVII, | 
What is the r eaſon that they efteeme allthe walls of the City ſacred and inviolable, but not the gates, 


S it (as Varro ſaich)becauſe we ought to thinkethe walls holy, to the end that we may fighr vas 
-Þ liancly,and die generouſly inthe defence of them ? for ir ſeemerh chat this was the cauſe, why Ro- 
mulu killed his own brother Remws,for that he preſumed to leape over an holy and inviolable place: 
whereas contrariwiſe, it was not poſſible to conſecrare and hallow the gates, thorow whichthere 
mult needs be tranſported many things neceflary, and namely, the bodies of the dead. Andrthere- 
fore.they who begin to found a City, environ and compaſſe firit with a plough all that poutpriſe and 
precin& wherein chey meant to build, drawing the ſaid plongh with an oxe and a cow coupled ro- 
oerher in one yoke: afterwards, when they have traced our all the faid place where the walls 
ſhould Rand, they meaſure out as much ground as will ſerve for the gates, bur take our the plongh- 
ſhare, and ſo paſſe over that ſpace with the bare plough,as if they meant chereby,thar all che furrow 
which they caſt up and eared ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, 


XXVIII 
What is the reaſon, that when their Children are to ſweare by Hercules, they will not let them doit 
within doores,but cauſe them togo forth of rhe houſe, and t ake their oath abroad, 


I: it becauſe (as ſome would have it) that they thinke Hercules is not delighted with keeping cloſe 
within houſe and fitting idlely,bur takerh pleaſure to live abroad and lie withour ? 

Or rather,for that of all the gods, Hercwles is nor ( as one would ſay ) home-bred, bur a ſtranger, . 
come amongſt them from afar ? For even ſo they would not ſweare by Bacchus, under the roote of 
the houſe. but went forth to do it 3 becauſe he alſo is bur a ranger among the gods, 

Or haply.this is no more but a word in game and ſport, given unto children : and beſides (to ſay 
arruth ) it may be a meanes to withhold and reſtraine them from ſwearing ſo readily and raſhly,as 
P havorinus ſaith: for this device cauſerh a certaine premedirate preparation,and giveth them(whiles 
they go out of the houſe ) leaſure and time to conſider better of the matter, And a man may con- 
ure alſo with Phavorins, and ſay with him, Thar this faſhion was not common to other gods, 
but proper to Hercules: for that we find it written, that he was ſo religious, ſo reſpe&ive and pre- 
Cie in his oath, that in all his life time he never (ware bur once. and that was only to Philews the ſon 
of Augias, And therefore the propherteſle at DelpHos, named Pythia, anſwered thus upon a time to 
the Lacedzmonians : 

When all theſe oaths you once forfend, 
Your ftate (be ſure ) ſhalldayly mend, XXIX, 


— 
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XXIX, 
hat (hould be the reaſon, that they would not permit the new wedded bride to paſſe of hey ſelfe ove 
gr en fall or threſhold, when ſhe is brought home te her hasbands houſe, but they that Akio 
ny her, muſt life her up between them: from the ground,and ſo convey her in ? 


Sit in remembrance of thoſe firſt wives whom they raviſhed perforce from the Sabines, who en- 
tred not into their houſes of themſelves with their good will, but werecarried in by them, inthis 
anner ? ; FINS 
| » Or is it perhaps, becauſe they would be thought to go againſt their wills into thar place where 
they were to loſe their maidenhead ? | | 
Or haply it may be.that a wedded wiſe ought not to go forth of her doores,& abandon her houſe, 
bur pertorce, like as ſhe wentfirk into 1t by torce, For1n our Country of Baotia, the manner is,to 
burne before the doore where anew merried witeis to dwell,the axell tree of thatCharior or coach 
inwhichſhe rode when ſhe was brought to her husbands houte, By which ceremony, thus much 
ſhe-is given to underſtand,that will ſhe mill ſhe, there ſhe muſt now carry, confidering-thar it which 
brought her hicher is now gone quite and conſumed, 


XXX, 
Whereforedo they at Rome, when they bring a new eſpouſed bride home to the houſe of her hyſtand, 
force hey to ſay theſe words unto her ſpouſe: Where you are Caizs,I will be Caia? .. * 


S itto teſtifie by theſe words,that ſheentreth immediately rojcommunicate with him in all goods, 
| bw? to bea governeſle and commander in the houſe as wellas he ? for'it implieth as much, asif 
ſhe ſhouldſay, where you are Lord and Maſter, I will beLady and Miftris, Now theſe names they 
uſed as being common, and ſuch as came firſt to hand, and forno other reaſonelſe : like as the Ci- 
vill Lawyers uſe ordinarily theſe names, Cams, Seizr, Lycins, and Titixs: the Philoſophers in their 
ſchooles, Dio and Theon? | 

Or peradvencure ir is in regard of-Caia Ceciliaa beautifull and verruous Lady, who in times paſt 
eſpouſed one of the ſons of King T arquinixs: of which damethere is yet to be ſeen even at this day 
one image of braſſe within the temple of the god Santas: and there likewiſe in old time her {lippers, 
her diſtaffe and ſpindles laid up tor to beſeen : the one to fignifie that ſhe kept the houſe wn and 
went not ordinarily abroad 3 the other to ſhew hoy ſhe buhted her ſelfe at home, 


-  $ 4 
How commeth it, that they uſe to chant ordinarily at weddings, this word ſo much divulged, Ta» 


laſho ? 


$15 not of Talafia, the Greeke word, which fFenifieth yarne: for the basket wherein women uſe 

co pur in their rolls of carded woollrhey name Talaſos in Greek, and Calathas in Latine ? Cerres 
they that lead the bride home,cauſe her to ft upon a fleece of wooll,then bringerh ſhe forth a diſtaffe 
anda ipindle,and with wooll all to hangeth and deckerh the doore of her busbands houſe. 

Or rather, if it be true which hiſtorians report: There was ſometime a certaine young gentle- 
man, very valiant and ative in feats of armes,and otherwiſe of excellent parts andingular well con- 
ditioned, whole name was Tafaſis: and whenthey raviſhed and carried away the daughters of the 
Sabines who were come to Rowe, for to behold the ſolemnity of their feſt1vall games and plaies: 
certaine meane perſons, ſuch yer as belonged to the traine and retinue of Ta/aſns aforeſaid, had 
choſenforth and were Catrying away one damoſell above the reſt moſt beauritull of vilage, and for 
their ſatety and ſecurity as they paſled along the ſtreets, cried out aloud Talaſio, Talafio, that is to lay, 
for Talaſius,for Talafins; to the end that no man ſhould be ſo hardy as to approach neere untothem, 
nor attempt to have away the maiden from them, giving it out, that they carried her for to bethe 
wife of T alaſius 3 and others meeting them upon the way, joyned with them in company for the 
honour of Talaſius, and as they followed after, highly praiſed their good choice which they had 
made, praying the gods to give both himand her joy of theit marriage, and contentment to their 
hearts Cefn torthat this marriage proved happy and blefled, they were wont ever after in their 
wedding ſongs to recant and reſound this name, 7aaſ;xs, like as the manner is among the Greeks 
to.fing 1n ſuch carrols, Hymen ens, 


' XXXI1I, 
What is the reaſon that in the month of May, they uſe at Rome to caſt over their woodden bridge into 
the river certaine images of men, which they call Argeos ? 


Sit in memoriall of the Barbarians who ſometimes inhabited theſe parts,and did ſo by the Greeks, 
murdering them in that manner as many of them as they could rake? Buc Hercules who was high- 
ly eſteemed among them for his vertue, aboliſhed this cruell faſhion of killing of rangers, and 


cavght them this culiome to counterteic their ancient lupecſticions, and to fling theſe images inſtead 
Of 
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of them : now in old cime our anceſtors uled to name all Greeks of what country ſoever they were 

Argeos : unleſs haply a man would ſay thatthe Arcadians repuring the Argivesto be their enemies, 
for chat they were their neighbour borderers, ſuch as fled with -Evasder ont of Arcadia; and came 
co inhabit theſe quarters, retained Kill che old hatred and rancor, which tame out of mind had La- 
ken root, and been ſetled in.cheir hearts againlt the ſaid Argives, 


XXXIII, 
What is the cauſe that the Romans in old time never went forth out of their houſes to ſupper but they car= 
ried with them their young ſons, even when they were but in their very infancy and childhood, 


\VAVEr not this for the very ſame reaſon that Lycwrgus inftituted and ordained, that young 
' ., Y children ſhould ordinarily be broyghs into their halls where they uid rg eat.in publigk, 
called Fhidx'4, rothe end that rhey might be ipured andacquainged betimes, nat, ro. uic thg piga- 
{ures of cating and drinking immodexately, as brutih. ayd raveyous beafls are wont te do ; coph- 
ering (hax they had-their elderscQ-overſce chem, yea, and to copural their demeangs : 20d inghis 

rd-baply alſo, that their farhers themſelves ſhould. in their carriage be more ſo r,.b ovelt, and 


i by XXXIV, : : 
Whas might the reaſon be, that whereas all other Romans mgde their off exings, ceremonies, and facrif.- 
ces far the dead, in the month of February : Decimys Brutus as Cicero ſauh, was wont to do the [ame 
inthe month of December : now this Brutus was he who firſt invaded the country of Portugal, an with 
4n 4rmy paſſed over the river of Lethe, that is 19 ſay, Oblivion, F | 7 


\ / Ay it nor be, that as the moſt part of men uſed not to perform avy ſuch ſeryices for the dead, 
Abuc coward the end of the month, and a litcle before the (hurting ip of the'evenipg ; even ſ6 fr 
Nemeth to carry good reaſon, to honour the deadax the end of the. year ; and you y ot yell thar 
eh met rn 
Or rather,itis BECauile tn1s Was TE nonaur EG TO the De1tigs terrenTialtand it lee! 
pagan! pry + reverence and wort theſe earthly gods, is 4; che fruits ofthe earth be ful- 
y gathered and laid up, "4 
Or-haply,for that che husbandmen began at this time to break up their grounds againſt their ſeed= 
neſle 7 ie x4 meer and requiſite to gen remembrance thoſe Eh theground, 
Or haply, becauſe this month is dedicate and conſectated by rhe Romans to Satars 3 tor they 
counted Saturn one ofthe gods beneath, and none of them aboye: and wirhal, conſidering the grea- 
reſt and moſt ſolemn feaſt, which they call Satwrnalia, is holdev in this month, at whatrune a 
ſeem to have their molt frequent meeting, and make beſt cheer, he thoughr ir meet and reaſonable 
that the dead alſo ſhould enjoy ſome lirtle portion thereof, —_ '8Y7 
' Or it may be ſaid, thar ir 1s altogether untrue that Decimas Brutxs alone facrificed for the deadin . 
this month: for certainic is that there ad | Certain divine ſervice performed to Ace Larentia;ind 
ſolemn Wahons and libamencs of Wine and Milk wefe poured upon, het ſepulchre inthe month of 
December, 


; XXXV, | 
Why honoured the Remans this Acca Larentia ſo highly, confidering ſhe was no better then a Strumpet; or 
Conrteſan, | 


F Or you muſt think, that the Hiftories make mention of another Aeca Larentia,the Nurſe of Ke- 
"mulxr, unto whom they do honour in the month of April; asforrhis Courteſan Larentia, ſhee 
was (as men ſay) ſurnamed Fabx/a, and came to be ſo famous and renowned by ſuch an occafion 
as this. Acertain Sexton of Hercules his Tetnple, Having lirtle elſe to do, and livingat eaſe (as com- 
monly ſuch fellows do) uſed for the moſt partto all cheday in playing at Dice and with Co- 
kal-bones: and one day above the reſt; it fortuned, that meeting with none of his Mates and play- 
fellows who were wont to bear him company at ſuch games,andnotknowing what to do nor how 
ropaſſe thetime away, he thoughe with himlelfe rochallenge the god whoſe iervanc he was, to play 
arDice wich him. npon theſe conditions: That ifhimſelfe won the game, Hercules ſhould be a means 
for him of ſome good luck and bappy fortune; bur in caſehe loſt the game, he ſhould provide for 
Hercules a good iupper, and withal, a pretty Wench and a fair, to be his bed-fellow: theſe condi- 
tions being agreed upon and ſer down, he caft the Dice, one chance for himſelfe, and another for 
the god ; but his hap was to be theloſer : whereupon minding to and unto his challenge, and ro 
accompliſh that which he had promiled, he prepared arich ſupper for Hercules his god, and with- 
all. ſent tor this A-ca Larentia, a ptofeſſed Courteſanand common Harlor, whom he feaſted allo 
with him, and after ſupper beſtowed her in a bed within the very Temple,ſhut the doors faſt upon, 
and ſo went his way. Now the tale goes, forſooth. that in the night Herewles companied with her, 


not after the manner of men, but charged her, that the next morning berimes ſhe (þ goingo 
c 
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the market place, and look what man ſhe firſt mer withal, him ſhe ſhould entertain in all kindneſs 
and make het friend eſpecially, Then Larentia gat up betimes in the morning accordingiy,znd chan. 
' ced to encounter a certain rich man and a ſtale Batchelor, who Was now paſt his middle age, and 
his name was Tarwnt##5 3 with him ſhe became ſo famriiadyacquainted;thar (o long as he lived,ſhe 
had the command of his whole houſe 3 and at his death, was by his lat Will and Teftament infti. 
euted inheritreſle of all thathe had. This Larentia likewiſe afterward deparred this life, andlef all 
her riches unto the Ciry of Rome 3 whereupon this honour aboveſaid was done unto her, 


XXXVI. 
What is the cauſe that they name one gate of the City Fenelira, which is as much to ſay, a: Window; ne _ 
unto which adjoineth the bed-chamber of Fortune ? 

TS ir for thar King Servius a moſt fortunate Prince, was thought and named tolie with Fortune 
J who was wont to comeunto him by the window ? or is this but a devited tale ? Bur in ruth, af- 
'rer that King Tarquinius Priſcs; was deceaſed, his Wite Tanajmillis being a wite Lady, and endued 
with a royal mind. porting forth her head,and bending forward her body out of her chamber win- 
ow, made a ſpeech unto the people, perſwading them to ele& Serviys for their King, And this is 
the reaſon that afterwards the place retained this name, Feniſtra, + | 


XXXVII, 

What ts the reaſon, that of all thoſe things which'be dedicated and conſecrated to the gods, the cuſtome is 
". at Rome, thitt o»/ythe ſpoils of exemits conmguered in the wars, are negletted and ſuffered to run to di- 
. cay in proctſſe ef time : nzither-#i there any reverence done unto them,nor repaired be they at any time, 
 when'they wax old, ic Fo | 

Hether is it, becauſe they (ſuppoſing their glory to fade and paſſe away together with theſe 
VV. fir ſpoils) ſeek evermorenew means to.win ſome freſh marks and monuments of their yer- 
we, and ro legye the ſame behind them, yo J Ku 
"Or rarher,, for that ſeeing tie doth waſte and confame theſe ſigns and tokens of the enthiry 
which they had with their enemies, itwere an'odions thing for them, and very 1nvidious, if they 
ſhould refreſh and renew the remembrance thereof: foreven thoſe among the Greeks, who firlt 
erecedheit Trophees or Pillars of brafſe and ſtone, were not commended for ſo doing, ' ' 


+4, 


XXXIX, 

What is the c1uſe,that it was not lawful for them who were not preſt Souldier:by oath and enrolled, although 
upon ſome other occaſions they converſed in the camp, to ſtrike or wound 2n enemy > And verily Cato 
himſelfe the elder of that name fignifs:d thus much in a letter miſſive which he wrote unto bis ſon + 
wherein he ſtraitly charged him, that if he had accompliſhed the full time of his ſervice, and that his 
captain had given him '23 conge & diſcharge, he ſhould immediately returnor in caſehe had rather ftay 
ſtill inthe camp, that he ſhould obt an of his captain permiſſion and licence to hurt and kill his enemie. 
S it becauſe there is nothing elſe bnt neceſſity alone, doth warrantize the killing of a man :and he 

[ who unlawfully and without expreſſe commandment of a ſuperior ( uncon(trained) doth it, is 
a meer homicide and manſlayer, And therefore Cyrus commended Chryſ:ntas, for that bei ng vu 
on the 1 ery point of killing his enemy, as having lifted up his Cymiter for to give hima deadly 

wound, preſently upon the ſound of thererreat by the Trumper, let the man go, and would nor 

{mite him- as ifhe had been forbidden o to do, 

Or may irnot bez for that he who preſenteth himſelfe to fight with his enemy, incaſe he ſhrink; 
and make nor good his ground, ought not to go away clear withal, but to be held faulty and to ſuf- 
fer puniſhment ; for he doth nothing ſo good ſervice that hath either killed or wounded an ene- 
my, as harm and damage, who reculeth back or flieth away : now he who is diſcharged from war- 
fare, and hath leaveto depatt, is nomore obliged and bour'd ro milirary 1:vys : but he that hath de- 
manded permiſſion to do that ſervice which (worn and enrolled (ouidiers pertorm, putteth himſelle 
again under the ſubjection of the law and his own Captain» b, 

XL, 
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XL. 
How is it that the Prieſt of Jupiter, is not permitted ro amoint bimſelfe abroad in the open air ? 


Sit for that in old time it was not held honeft and lawful for.children rodo off their Ccloaths be» 
| their fathers 3 nor the ſon 1n law in the preſence of bis wives father ; neither uſed they the 
ttouph or bath cogether : now 1s Jupiter reputed the Prietts or Flamines father : and that which is 
done in the open air, leemeth eipec1ally to bein the very eye and fight, of Jupiter ? 

Or rather, like as it was thought a great fin and exceeding irreverence, for a man to turn himſelf 
out of his apparel naked, in any church, chappel, of reiigious and facred place ; even ſo they carri- 
edagreat reſpect unto the air and open skie, as being fuil of gods, demi-gods, and ſaints, And this 
isthe very cauſe, why we do many of our neceſlary butinefles within'doors, encloſed and covered 
with the roofe of our houſes, and ſoremoved from the eyes, as ir. were, of the Deity,. Moreover, 
ſome things there be thar by law ate commandedand eo zoyned unto the Prieft-only.;,and others a- 
gait unts all meh, by the Priett : as for example;here with us 1n Baotia ; to becxowned with cha 
lets of lowers the headsto let the hair grow'long ;10; wear a tword, and hotco fer Ranges: 
inthe limits of Pho24-, petrainallro the office and duty of the captain geperalavd+hicte ruler : hus 
toriſte ot no-new trmts betore the” Auttninal Aquinos be paſt por tour 21:9. prune a IE 
before the Aquinox of the Spring, beancimated and declared unto ail by rhe ſaid Raler or Caz 

General : for thoſe be the very'ſeatons ro do both'the oneand rhe other; Iovike caCy in Neon 
in my nitdgernent that among the Romans it properly belonged tothe Prieft;nouto mount on hacle- 
back-; not to be ahoveithree mghts our of rhe City 3 nor to pur off his Cap, whereupon he wascal- 
led in the Roman Language, F/.me», Bur there be many other offices and duties, notified and de- 
clared unto all men by the Prieſt, among which this'is one,nor to be enhuiled or annointed abroad 
inthe open air - For this manner of anozmting dry withour the bath, ..the Romans m!ghtuy. ſulpe- 
Red and were afraid of :, and even at-this.day they are of opinian, that there was.no luch caule in 
the world that brouyht che Greeks under the yoak of ſervitude and bondage, and made them (0 
tenderand efteminate. as their halls and publick places where their young men wreſtled and ex- 
ercifedtheir bodies naked : as being the means that drovghr-intotheir Cities, much loſſe of time, 
engendered idleneſle, bred lazy floath, and miniftred occaſion and opportunity of lewdneſle- and 
villany 3 as hardly. tb/makelove untofair boies , and co. tpoile and mar the bodies of young men 
with fleeping, with walking ata certain meaſure, with ftirring according to motions, keeping arti- 
fictal compaſle, anÞ wich obſerving ales of exquimtedier, | Through 'which faſbions, they ice nor, 
how (ere they be-2ware) they betallen from exerciies of arms, and baye clean forgotten all miticary 
diſcipline: loving rather r6 beheld and ctteemed good-wreitlers, fine dancers, conceiced pleaſants, 
and fair minions, rhen hardy footmen, or valiant men of arms: And verily: it is an hard matrer to.a- 
void and decline theſe inconveniences, for them that uſe to difcover-theit bodies naked before all 
the world inthe broad air: but thoſe who anoint themſelves cloſely within doors, and look to their 


bodies at home are neither faulry nor offenhye, 


XLI, 
that is the reaſon that the ancient coin and money in old time, carried the # amp of one fide of Tanmns with 
two faces: ant on the ot hev fide, the prow or the poop of a boat engraved therein, Fr 


VV Asitnotas many mendoſay, for ro honour che memory of S:turz, who paſſed into. /taly 
YV by water in ſuch a veſie]? Burt a man may ſay thus much as well of many others: for Fane, 
Evander, and eEneas,came thither likewiſe by ſea; 'and cherefore-a man may peradrencure gueſſe 
with betrer reaſon ; that whereas ſomerhings (erve as goodly ornaments, for Cities, others as.ve- 
ceflary implements: among thoſe which are decent and leemly orvamenrs,the principal is good go- 
rernment and difcip|ine, and among ſuch as be neceflary, is reckoned plenty and abundance of vi- 
ctuals: now for that Jaws inflitured good government, in ordaining whollome laws, and redu- 
cing their manner of lite to civility, which before was rude andbruriſh, and for that the river being 
navigable, furniſhed them with (tore of all neceſſary commodities; -whereby ſome were brought 
thither by Sea, others from che Land ; the coin carried for the mark of a Law-giver, the head with 
two Faces, like as we have already ſaid. becauſe of chat change of life which he brought in; and of 
the river, a ferry boat or barge - and yer there was another kind of money currant among chem, 
which had the figure portrayed upon 1r, of a Beefe, ofa Sheep, and of a Swine 3 for chat their riches 
rheyraiſed eipectally from ſuch carrel;and all their wealth and {ubtiance conſiſted in them, And here- 
upon 1t cometh, that many ofrh eir ancient names, were Ovilii, Bubulci and Porcii, thatis to lay, 
Sheep-reeves, and Neat-herds, and Swine-herds according as Fene fella doth reporr, 


XLII, 
What is the cauſe that they make the Temple of Sacutn, the chamber of th» City, for to keep therein the 
ptiblick treaſure of yold and ſilver * as alſotherr arches, for the cuſtody of all their writings, rolls, con- 


tratts and evidences whatſocver. ; rg one 
S1t by occafion of that opinion ſo commonly received ,and thefpeech ſo univerſally currant ineve- 
'y mans mouth, rhatduring the raign of Sarwrs, there was no avarice nor injuſtice in the world ; 


tloyalry,rruch,faith,and righreouſnels carried che whole [way among men, Or, 
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Or for that he was the god who fonnd our. fruits, brought in agriculture; and caught husban- 
dry firſt 3 for the hooke or ſickle in his hand fignifieth 1o much, and not as Antimachys wrote 
following therein and beleeving Heſiodus: | 

Rough Saturnewith his hairy skin, 
agairſt all law and right, 
Of A&mons ſon, fr Ouranus, 
or Cclus ſometime hight , 
Thoſe privy members which him gat, 
with book a-ſlant off -cut, 
And then anon im fathers place 
of reign, himſclfe did put. 
Now the abundance of the fruirs which the earth yeelderh, and the vent or diſpoſition of them, is 
the very mother that bringerh forth plenty of money : and therefore it is that the ſame god they 
make the author and maintainer of their felicity : in teſtimony whereof, thoſe aſſemblies which are 
Holden every ninch day in the common place ofthe City,called Nw»dine,that is to ſay, Fairs or Mar- 
kers, they efteem conſecrared to Saturn: for theſtore and foiſon of fruits is that which openeth the 
trade and commerce of buying and ſelling. Or, becauſe theſe reaſons ſeem to be very antick ; whar 
and if we ſay that the firſt man-who made (of Satwrns Temple at Rome) the treaſury or chamber of 
the City, was Yalerius Poplicola, after that the Kings were driven our of Ree, and it ſeemeth to 
ſtand to good reaſon that he made choice thereof, becauſe he thought it a ſafe and ſecure place, e- 
"minent and conſpicuous in all mens eyes, and by conſequence hard to be ſurprized and torced, 


2 XLIII, 


What is the cauſe that thoſe who come as Embaſſadors to Rome, from any parts whatſoever, go firſt into 
the Temple of Saturn, and there before the Queſtors or Treaſurers of the City,emter their names intheix 


Regiſters, 

Sit fot that Satzrn himſelfe was a ranger in /taly, and therefore all ftrangers are welcome utitg 
T him ? 

Or may not this queſtion be ſolved by the reading of Hiſtories? forin old time theſe Queſtors og 

blick Treaſurers, were wont to ſend unto Embaſladors certain preſents, which were called Lax- 
7:4: and if it fortuned that ſuch Embaſſadors were fick, they rook the charge of them for their cure; 
and if they chanced to die, they enterred them likewiſe at the Cities charges, But now in refpe& 
of the great reſort of Embaſſadors from our of all countries, they have cur off this expenſe: howbeic 
the ancient cuſtome yet remaineth, namely, to preſent themſelves to the ſaid Officers of the treas 
ſure, and to be regiſtred intheir book, 


67 XLIV., 
Why is it not lawful, for Jupiters Prieſt to ſwear ? 


Sit becauſean oath miniflr2d unto free born men, is as it were the rack and torture tendered nnz 

to them ? for certain ir is, that the ſoulas well as the body of the Prieſt, ought ro continue free; 
and not be forced by any torture whatſoever, 

Or, for that it is not meet co diſtruſt or diſcredit him in ſmall matters, who is beleeved in gear 
and divine things ? | 

Or rather, becauſe every oath endeth with the dereftation and malediCtion of per jury: and conſi- 
dering that all maleditions be odious and abominable ; therefore it is not choughr good that any 
others Prieſts whatſoever, ſhouldcurſe or pronounce any malediQion : and in this reſpe& was the 
Priefteſſe of Minerva in Athens highly commended,for that ſhe would never curſe A4lcibiades,noc- 
withſtanding the people commanded her ſoto do : For I am (quoth ſhe) ordained a Priefteſle to 
pray for men, and not to curſerthem, 

Orlaſt of all, was it becauſe the peril of perjury would reach in common to the whole Common- 
wealth, if a wicked, godlefle and forſworn perſon, ſhould have the charge and ſuperincendance of 
the prayers, vows, and ſacrifices made inthe behalf of the City, 


XLV, 
Wiat is the reaſonthat upon the f:ſtiral day inthe honour of Venus, which ſelemnity they call Veneralia 
they uſe to pour forth a great quantity of Wine out of the Temple of Venus, 


I: it as ſome ſay upon this occaſion, that Mezentins ſometire Captain gereral of the Tuſcans, 
SS 
£TSTHOV 


L ſent certain Embaſſadors unto £&»eas, with commiſſion to offer peace unto him,vpon thiscondi- 
tion, that hemight receive all the Wine of that * years Vintage, But when X-»eas refuſed ſo to doe, 


or acertain Mezentins (for to encourage his ſouldiers the Tuicans to fight manfully)promiſed to betow Wine 
. mcg «hs upon them when he had won the field : but &»eas vnderſtanding of this promiſe of his, conſecrated 
7 anddedicated all the ſaid Wine unto the gods : and in truth, when he had obtained the victory, all 


ly, as ſome = - 
zncerprer the Wine of that year, when it was gotten and gathered together, he poured forth before the Tem- 


ple of Venus. Or, 
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Orwhat if one ſhould ſay,chat this doth ſymbolize thus much :. That men oughteo be ſober up- 
on feſtivall daies,and not to celebrate ſuch ſolemniries with drunkenneſle; as if r egods take more 
pleaſure to ſee them ſhed wine upon the ground, than to powre overmuch thereof downtheir 
throats ? 


XLVI. wat | 
What is the cauſe that in ancient time they ke ps the temple of the goddeſſe H orta,open alwaies, 


FA Temes wasit (as Antiſtizs Labeo hath left in writing ) forthat, ſeeing Hortari in the La- 
tine tongue hgniheth to exhorry they thought that the goddefle called Horta, which ftir- 
-reth and provoketh men unto rhe enterpriſe and exe. ution of good exploits, ought to be evermore 
in ation, not to make delaies, nor to be ſhut up and locked withindoores, ne yetto fit Rill and do 
nothing ? | | 

Or rather,becauſe as they name her now adaies Hora. with the former ſyllable long, whois a cer- 
caine indulſtrious,vigilant, and buſie goddefle,cartull injmany things: theretore beipg as ſhe is ſo cir- 
cumſpect and ſo watchfull,they thought ſhe ſhould be never idie,nor retchlefle of mens affaires, 

Or elle, this name Hora ( as many others beſides )is a meere Grecke word,and {ignitieth a deity 
ordivine power,that hath aneye to overlooke,to view and controule all things ; and therefore fince 
ſhe never ſleepeth, nor layeth her eyes together, bur is alwaies broad awake, therefore her Church 
or Chappell wasalwaies {tanding open, | 

Bur it1t be fo as Labeo laith, that this word Hora 1s rightly derived of the Greeke verbe Quay or 
Tagoquay, Which fignifieth to incite or provoke 3 confider berter,whether this word Orator allo, that 
isto ſay, one who ſtirrech up,exhorteth,encourageth,and adviſeth the people as a prompt and rea- 
dy counlellor, be not derived likewiſe i the ſame ſort, and not of &y« of ?wy1, that is to lay, prayer 
and (upplication,as ſome would have it, 

i ».XLVII 
Wherefore f ounded Romulus the Temple of Vulcan without the City of Rome? 


| it for jealouſie (which as fables do report) Vulcan had of Mars, becauſe of his wife Venus: and 
ſo Romulxs being reputed theſon of Mars, would not vouchſafe him to inhabit and dwellin the 
fame City with him ? or is this a meere foolery and (enlelefſe concent ? | Ws 

Burt this Temple was builr at the firſt robe a Chamber and Parlour of Privy Councill for him and 
Tatius who reigned with him ; tothe end that meeting and fitting there in conſulcation together 
with the Senatours, ina place remote from all troubles and hinderances, they might deliberate as 
ronching che affaices of State with eaſe and quietnefle, _ hs , 

Or rather,becavſe Rowe from the very firſt foundation was ſubje& ro fire by oe he thought 
200d to honour this god of fire.in ſome {orr,bur yet to place him without che walls of the City, 


h | ,..,»NEVILL | | 
What is the reaſon, that upon their feſtivall day calledConſualiay they adorned with garlands of flowers 
4s well their aſſes as horſes," andg ave them-reſt and repoſe for the time? 


] Sit for that this ſolemnity was holden in the, honour of Neptane ſurnamed E queſtris that istoſay, 
the horſeman ? and the afſe hath his patr, of this joyfull feat}, for the horſes lake? Yo 7:9 
Or,becanſe that atter navigation and tranſporting of commodities by ſea was now found out and 
ſhewed to the world,there grew by that meanes,( in ſome ſort!) berrer reſt and more eale ropogre - 
labourivg beaſts of draught and carriage, | | 


| XLIX. 3 Fi gn le be 

How commeth it to paſſext hat thoſe who ſtood far any office and magiſtracy were wont by an old cuſtome 

(45 Cato hath written ) ta preſent theniſelues unto the peaple in. a ſingle robe or looſe gown, without 

any coat at all under it ?  . : | | 

V As it for feare left they ſhould carry under their robes any money in their boſomes, for to 

corrupt,bribe, and buy(as it were) the voices and — of rhe people ? ; 

Or was it becauſe they deemed men worthy to beare publike office and to governe, not by chelr 

birth and parentage by their wealth and riches,ne yer by their ſhew and outward reputation, bur by 

their wounds and (cars to be ſeen upottheir bodies, To the end therefore that ſuch ſcars might be 

berter expoſed ro their fight whom they mer or talked withall, they went ip this manner down to 
theplace of ele&ion without inward coats in their plaine gowns, Ws Is 

Or haply,becanſe they would ſeeme by this nudity and nakedneſſe of theirs, in humility to debaſe 

themſelves, the ſooner thereby rocurry favour, and win the good grace of rhe Commons, evenas 

"eta by taking them by the right hand, by ſuppliant craving,and by hamble ſubmiſſion on their ve- 

TY KDEes, | 


L. | 
What is the cauſe that the Flamen or Prieſt of Jupiter, when his wife was once dead, wſed to give up his 
Prieſthood or Sacerdotall dignity according 4s Azeius hath recorded in his biſtery. rin bo 
VV it for that he who once had wedded a wife,and afterwards buried ber,was more infor- 
LY | V tunate,than ke who never had any? for the houſe of him who had married a wite,1s —_ 
O00 


TT I  T——_z ——— 
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and perfect, bur his houſe who once had one, and now hath none, is not only upperfe&, but alſo 
maimed and lame ? . F- ; 

Or might it not be that the Prieſts wife was conſecratedalſo to divineſervice together with her 
husband 3 tor many rites and ceremonies there were,which he alone could not m_—_ it his wiſe 
were not preſent : and toeſpouſe a new wife immediately upon the deceaſe of the other were vor 
peradventure poſſible, nor otherwiſe would wellRand with decent andcivill honeſty : whereupon 
neither in times paſt was it lawtull for him, nor at this day as it ſhould ſeeme, is hepermitred to pur 
away his wife: and yet in our age Domitian at the requeſt of one, gave licence ſo to do: atthis diflo- 
lutionand breach of wedlock, other Prieſts were preſent and aſſiſtant, where there paſſedamong 
them many range, hideous, horrible, and monſtrous ceremonies, 

Bat 'haply a manwould lefle wonder at this, it everhe knew and underſtood before, that when 
one of the Cenſors died, the other of neceſſity muſt Iikewile quit and refhigne up his office. Howbeir, 
when Livixe Druſus was departed this life, his companion in office eAEmlins Scaurns,would nor give 
over and renounce his place, untill ſuch time as certaine Tribunes of the people, forhis contumacy 
commanded, that he ſhould be had away to priſon, 


© 


| 


LI, 
What was the reaſon that the idols Lares, which otherwiſe properly be called Preftites, had the images 
of a dog ſtanding hard by them,and the Lates themſelves were prurtraied clad in dogs shins? 


S it becauſe this word Preſtites kgnifieth as much as 7ye5#r15,rhat is to ſay,Prefidents, orfiandi 
| (or as keepers: and verily ſuch Preſidents ought ro be good houſe-keepers,and terrible amo 
firangers, like as a dog is ; but gentle and loving to thoſe of the houſe, 

Orrather, that which ſome of the Romans write is true, like as Chry/fppms alſo the Philoſopher 
is of opinion ; namely, that there be certaine evill ſpirirs which go about walking up and downin 
the world ; and thele be the butchers and rormentors that the gods imploy to puniſh: unjuſt and 
wicked men : andeyen (o theſe Lares are held to be maligne \pirits,and no better than devils,ſpyig 
into mens lives, and ymgines their families ; which 15 the cauſe that they now be arraied in ſuch 
skinsand a dog they have fitting hard by them, whereby thus much in effe& is given to underſtand, 
that quick ſented they are,and of great powef both co hunt'out,and alſo to chaſtice leud perſons, 


LII, 


What is the cauſe that the Romans ſacrifice a dog unto the goddeſſe called Genita-Mana, and withall 
wake one prayer nnto ber ,that none bornt in the houſe might ever cone to good ? 


S it for that this Genita» Mana is counted a Demon'or goddefle that hath the procuration and 
charge both of the generation and alſo of the birth of things corruprible ? for jurely the word 
implicth as mnch as a certaine fluxion and generation, or rather a generation fluent or fluxible: and 
likeasthe Greeks facrificed unto Proſerpinaa dog,ſo dothe Romans unto that Gemita,tor thoſe who 
are borne in the houſe, Socrates alſo laith; that the Argives ſacrificed a dog unto /hthya, for the 
more eake and fate deliverance of child-birth, Furthermore, as couching that Prayer, that nothing 
borne withinthe houſe mightever prove good, it is not haply meant of any perſons, man or wom 
ue dogs rather which were whelped there 3 which ought ro be, not kind and gentle, burcurſt 
rerrible. FOI ”y __— | | 
* yeurws, Of peradventure, for that they* that die ( after an elegant manner of ſpeech ) be namedgood or 
| quiet : under theſe words they covertly pray,that none borne in the howſe might die.” And chis need 
not to ſeeme a (trange kind of ſpeech ; for Ariſtotle writeth, that in a certaine rreaty of peace between 
the Arcadians and Lacedzmonians.this article was compriſed in the capitulations: That they ſhouid 
* Sys Make none * of the Tegeats good, for the aide they fent, or favour that they bare unto the Lacedz- 
xensdy, Mmonians3 by which was meanr,that they ſhould pur none of them ro death, 


® LIIT, 

What is the reaſon, that in a ſolemne proceſſion exhibited at the Capitolineplaies, they proclame (100% 
at this day) by the voice of an herald, port-ſale of the Sardians ? and before all this ſolemnity ad 
pompe. there is by way of mockery andto makg a laughing-ſtock,, an old man ledin a ſhew, with 4 
Jewell or brooch pendant about his neck, , ſuch as noblemens children are wont to weare, and which 
they call Bulla, 


$ ir for that the Veientians, who intimespaſt being a puiſſant Srare in Tuſcane, made war a long, 

cime with Romnlas + whoſe Ciry being the laftrhat he won by force, he made ſale of many priſo- 
ners and captives.together with their King,mockipg him for his Rupidity and grofſe folly, Now for 
that the Tuſcans in ancient time were deſcended from the Lydians, and the capitall Ciry of Lydia is 
Sardis, therefore they proclaimed rhe ſale of the Veienrian priſoners under the name of the Sardians; 
and eyento this day inſcorne and mo :-kery, theyreraine till the ſame cuſtome, 


LIIIT, 
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Whence came it, that they call the Shambles or Butchery at Rome where fleſh is to be ſold, Macel- 

lum ? 


$ For that this word Macellumy by corruption of language is derived of Mdy«yG, that in the 

| (5 rongue ſgnifieth a cook ? ike as many other 7 uſage and cuſtome are come to be 
received ; forthe lerter C, hath great affinity with G.in the Roman tongue : and long it was ere they 
hadcheuſe of G, which lerter $ purines C arbilins fixlt 1nyented, Moreover, they that maffle and tam- 
mer in their ſpeech pronounce ordinarily L, inſtead of R, OV %. Sp = 
Or this queſtion may be reſolved berrerby the knowledge of the Roman hiſtory: for weread 
therein, that there was tometimea violent perſon and a notorious thiefe at Rome, named Macellys; 
who after he had commitred many outrages and robberies,was with much ado inthe end taken and 
uniſhed : and of his goods which were forfeit to rhe Stare there was built a publike ſhambles or 


P | 
marker place to ſell fleſh-mears in, which of his name was called Macellum, 


pers ; LY TIL 3, | '1 | rn 
Why upon the Ides of January the 2 :inſtrels at Rome, who plajed npon the hautboies, were permitted to 
to g0 up anddown the City diſguiſed in womens apparrell? | hp. 


Ad this faſhion upon that occaſion which is reporred ? namely, that King Numa had gran- 
ted unto them many immunities and honourable priviledges in his time, for rhe great devori- 
onthar he had in the ſervice of the gods? and tor that aiterwards the Tribunes military who gover- 
ned the City in Conſular authority, rookethe {ame from them, they went their way dilconcented, 
and deparred quite tram the City of - Royze : but ſoone after, the people had a miſle of chem,and 
fides, the Prielts made ic a matter of conſcience, for that in allche dacrifices thorowour the Ci 
there was no ſound of. flute or. haurbpvies, Now when they would, nor returne Sane ( being ſent 
for) but made their bode in the City Tibur 3 there; was a cercaing, afranchiled bopdſlave who ſe- 
cretly undertook unto the Magilirares, to find ſome meanestorto ferch them home, , So he cauſed a 
ſumpruous feaſt to be made, as if he meant to celebrate ſome ſolemne lacrifice, andinvited to it the 
pipers and qa? < wo pa 1 nEs Ka hs teaſt = —_—_—_ _ hould -n aye 
women alſo ; and allnight long there was nothi pipine,playin and dancing : bur a 

a ſudden this Matter o the feat cauſed a — to be ail eas tus Lord and Maſter was come to 
take him inthe manner ; whereupon making ſemblantrhat he was mutch troubled and afrighted, he 
perſwaded the Minkrelsro mount with all (peed into:thoſe coaches covered all over with skins; and 
{o to be carried £0 T+»bar. But this was a deceittull practiſe of his ;for hacauſed the coaches to be tyt= 
ned about another,way;.and wnawazes/to them ; whopartly, for:chederkneſk of the night, and in 
part becauſe they were drowhſie and the-wine in theit heads.cook nohged of the way,he brought all 
to Rome betimes inthe morning by the breake of day, diſyuiſed aschey-were, many of chem. 1n light 
coloured gowns like women, which (for that they had over-watched and {over+drugke themſelves) 
they-had put 6n, and knew not thereof, Then being ( by the Magiſtrates } overcome with faire 
words, and reconciled againe to the City, they held ever after chis cuſtome every yeareupon ſuch a 


day, Togo up and dowp the City thusfooliſhly diſguiled, 


LYI:- m:200H WD ads df a 
What is the reaſon that.it is commonly received, that yooedes Matrox of the City firſt fewnded and buils 
the Temple of Carmenta, andto this day honoar irþighty with great reverence'd>1;115-; = 


?Or 3x is ſaid, that ypona time the, Senate had-forbidden thedames.and wivegof "he Cary ro i 
| reous, that to be'rev 


' h bear hag to brig har 
ary more babes ! and in this mind they perhitted ill, 29 codethinkerhem- 
| | x4: dhe | FOOT Beofors tins: 


luraimed her Carmgntat for vetſes ip their ranghe they call Carmea. Orhers arg ot opinion, that 
Fi h is the cauſe hat ſach ons and mothers ſacrifice un? 


rerſesvave her not thename Carments,but conratiwite,her verſes were called Carmina of hex, be- 
' ine ocacles and pray 
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LVII, 


What is the cauſe that women who ſacrifice unto the goal e Rumina, do powre and caſt ftore hs. 
x their aug but 10 wine at all do they bring thither for to be drunk ? of milke uy 


S it, for that the Latines in their ropgue call a pap, Kama ? And well it may ſo be,for that t{®wilg 

tree neere unto which the ſhe-woolfe gave ſuck with her teats unto Romulus, was in that re- 

ſpect called Ficus Ruminalis, Like as therefore we name in our Greeke Language thoſe milch nvries 

that ſackle yourg infants at their breſts, Thelona, being a word derived of Thele, which ( ;onifieth a 

pap ; even ſo this goddeſſe Rumina, which is as much to lay, as Nurſe, and one that taketh the care 

and charge of nouriſhing and rearing up of Infants, admitterh nor in her ſacrifices any wine ; for 
thatirt is hurcfull co the nurture of litrle babes and ſucklings, 


LVIIL 


What is the reaſon that of the Roman Senatonrs, ſome are called imply, Patres; others with an addition, 
Patres conſcripti ? 


Sitfor that they firſt, who were infticuted and ordained by Rownlus werenamed Patres & Patri- 
J:ischar is to ſay, Gentlemen or Nobly borne,ſuch as we in Greece, terme Eupatrides ? 

Or rather they were ſo called,becauſe they could avouch and ſhey their fathers 3 bur ſuch as were 
adjoyned afterwards by way of ſupply, and enrolled out of the Commoners houſes, were Parres 


con[criptichercupon ? 
nſeripe - LXIX, 
Wherefore was there one Altar common to Hercules and the Muſes ? 


Ay it not be, for that Hercales taught Evander the letters,according as Juba writeth ? Certes 
Mii: daies it was accounted an honourable office tor ery. ml rr kinsfolke and 
friends to ſpell letrers,andco read, For along rime atter it, and of late daies it was,that chefs 
to teach for hire and tor money : and the firſt that ever was known to keep a publike ſchoole 
ing,was one named Spurins Carbilixe, the freed ſervant of that Carbilins who firlt put away his 


LX, 
What is the reaſon, that there being two Altar dedicated unto Hercules, women are not ers of the 
pac nk; je taſte one whit of that which is offered or ſacrificed therewpon ? m__ 


S it;becanſe,as the report goes, Carmenta came not ſoone to be aſſiſtance unco the ſacrifice: 
| 5k more did the family of the Pinarii, w they took that name ? for in regard that 
came tardy, admirred they were nor to the feaſt with others who made good cheere ; and therefore 
got the name Pinariias if one would ſay, pined and famiſhed: 

Or rather i may allude unto therale that goerh of the ſhirt empoiſoned with the bloud of Neſw 
the Centaure, which Lady De:aviragave unto Hercules, | 


wife 


LXI 
How commeth is to paſſe, that it is expreſly forbidden at Rome, either to name or to demand ought as 
rowching the Twtclar god,who hath in particular recommendation and patronage,the ſafety and preſer* 
vation of the b_ of Rome: _ Je _ 4s to enquire whether the ſaid deity be male or female? And 
verily this prohibition procee m a ſuperſtution feare that they have ; for that they ſay that Va- 
lerins Soranus died an ill death, becauſe he 2.79 9 a «ter and publiſh ſo much; ws 


S it in regard of a certaine reaſon that ſome Latine hiſtorians do alledge ; namely, that there be 

certaine cyocations and enchantings ofthe gods by ſpels and charmes,through the power where- 
of they are of opinion, that they might be able ro callforch and draw away the Tutelar gods of their 
encmies,and to cauſe them to come and dwell with them : and therefore the Romans be afraid leſt 
chey may do as much for them ? for like as in times paſt rhe Tyrians, as we find upon record, when 
their oe facial) pwr the images of rheir gods cotheir ſhrines, for Gare they would a- 
bandon their City and be gone; and as orhers demanded pledges and ſureties that they ſhould come 
againe £o their place, whenſoever they ſent rHem ro any bath to be waſhed,or let them go to any ex- 
platiop to be cleanſed ; even ſoche Romans rhought, rhar to be alrogether unknown and not once 
named, was the beſt means, and ſureſt way to keep with them their Turelar god, 

- _ Orxather,as Homer very well wrote: | 
T he earth to men all 

SW 3's Is common great and ſmal!: | 
*  Thatchereby men ſhould worſhip all the gods, and honour the earth ; ſeeing ſhe is common to 
them all: even ſo the ancient Romang have concealed and ſuppreſſe the god orangell which hath 


the particular guard of their City, to the end that their Citizens ſhould adore, not him alone buc all 
9thers likewiſe, 


LX11, 
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What is the cauſe that among thoſe Prieſts whom they nameFxciales,ſagnf ying 48 much as in Greek eglwn- 
Tio, that is to ſay, Officers going between to make treaty of peace; or an orDopogar, that us toy 
Agents for truce and leagues, he whom they call Pater Patratus is eteemedtihe chi feſt ? NowPater 
Pacratus is he, whoſe father is yet living, who hath-iilaren of lus own: 2nd in truth this chiefe Fe- 
cial or Her auld hath ſtill at this day a certaine prerogative, and ſþ: ciall credit above the reſt. For the 
fEmperonrs themſelves, andgenerall Captaines, if they have any p:rſons cbout them who in repard of 
the prime of youth, or of their beautifull bodies bad need of afun/full, diligent, and tr:/ty puard.cont» 

. mit chem ordinarily into the hands of ſuch as theſe for ſafe cuſtody? 


S ic notfor that theſe Patres Pairati, for reverend feare of their fathers of one (:de,and for modett 
] ſhames to {candalize or offend their children onthe other ide, are enforced to be wiſe and diCſ- 
creet ? LE | 

Or may ir not be, in regard of that cauſe which their very denomination doth-minifter.and de- 
clare: for this word Patrar (1gniherh as much as compleat.entire, and accompliſhed,as if hewere 
one more perfe&t-and abſolute every way than rhe relt,as being ſo happy as to have'his own tarher 
living;and be a father alſo himlelte, [- +1 "ſs i bats 
* Or is it nor, for that the man who hath the ſuperintendence of treaties of peace, and of others, 
ought to ſeeas Homer laith due xgigw xa micw,that is toſay, before and behind, Andin all reafon 
ſuch one is he like to be, who hath a child tor whom;and a father with whom he may confulc,;t 


| LXI1I, 
What is the reaſon that the Officer at Rome, called Rex ſacrorum, that is to ſy. the King if ſary fires, is 
debarred both from exerciſing any Mag:ſtracy,and alſoto make a ſpeech unto the people in publibe place? 


S it for that in old-time, the Kings themſelves in perſon performed the molt part of ſacred rices; 

and rhoſe chat were the greatetd, yea,and togerher with the Pricts offered facrifices ; bur byrea- 
ſor-that they grew inſolent,proud, and arrogant, ſo as they became intollerable, moſt of the Greek 
nations, deprived them of this authoriry,and leirunto themthe preheminence onlyto offer publike 
ſacrifice unto the gods: but the Romans having cleane chaled and expelled their Kings, eſtabliſhed 
in their Readanother under Officer whom they called King, unto whom they granted the overſight 
and charge of ſacrifices only, but permitted hini nor to exerciſe or execuce any office of State;nor to 
intertneddle in publike affaires; tothe end it ſhould be known to the whole world, thatthey' would 
not ſuffer any perlonto reigne at Rome, bur only over the ceremonies of ſacrifices, nor endurethe 
very tame of Royalty, bur in reſpe& of che gods, Andto this purpoſe upon theverycommon place 
neere utito Comitrnm 3 they uſe to have a ſolemne ſacrifice for thegood eftare of the Ciry ; which is 
ſoone as ei?t this King hath performed, he raketh his legs and rahs our of rhe place, as faltas-ever he 
can, 

LXIIII, | 
Why ſuffer not they the table to be taken cleane away, and void:d quite, but will have / anewh.t alwacs 
remaining upon it ? 


G Ire they not hereby covertly to.underſtand;that we ought ofthar which is preſent t6 reſetvee4 
vermore ſomething for che time to comezand on this day to remember the motrow, _ 

Or thought they'ir not a point of civill honeſty and elegance'to reprefle and keep down their ap- 
petite when they have before them enough till ro content and ſarisfie ir ro the full ; forleſle will 
__y defirethat which they have not, when they accuſtome themſelves to abltaine from that which 
they have, 3 

or isnot this a cuſtome ofcurreſieand humanity to their domeſticall ſervants, who arenotſa well 
pleaſed to raketheir viduals fimply,asto partake the ſame, ſuppoling that by this means in ſome ſort 
they do participate with their Matters at the table, G | 

Or rather is it not, becauſe we ought roſuffer no ſacred thingro be empry ? andthe boord you 
wot well is held ſacred, 

LXV, hpi 
What is the reaſon that the Bridegroome commeth the firſt time to lye with his new weddell bride, not with 
any light but in the darke ? 


BY becauſe he is yer abaſhed,as raking her to be aſtrabger and nor his own,befote he hath com- 
panied carnally with her ? _.to 
Ot for that he wou}d then acquaint himſelf,to come even unto his own eſpouſed wife with ſhame- 
facedneſſe and modeſty ? | OE 
Or rather, like as Solo»: in his Statues ordained,char the new married wife ſhould eate of a quince 
ore ſhe enter into the bride bed-chamber, to the etid that this firſt encounter and embracing 
ſhould tor be odious or unpleaſant to her husband? eveh ſo the Roman Law-giver would hide 10 
the obſcurity of datknefle the deformities and imperſeRions in the perſon of the bride, if there were 
any, 
Ooo 2 Or 


i i, 


Roman Queſtions. 
Or haply this was inſticured to ſhew how ſinfull and damnable all unlawfull company of tn 
woman together is,ſeeing that which is lawtull and allowed, 15not without ſome blemiſh and 
of ſhame, A | 


Why is one of the races where horſes uſe to run, called the Cirque of Flaminius? 


Sirfor that inoldtime an ancient Roman, named Flaminixs, gave unto the City a certaine piece 
| be: ground, they employed the rent and revenues thereof in cunnings of horſes, and charjors: 
and for that there was a ſurpluflage remaining of the ſaid lands, they beſtowed the lame inpaving 
that high way or cauley, called /:a Flaminiathat 15 to ſay,Flaminia (ireet ? 


Why arethe Sergearts or Officers who carry the knitches of rods before the Magiſtrates of Rome, cal+ 
led Litores? : 


Sir becauſe theſe were they who bound MalefaQors, and who followed after Romwlus, as his 

guard, with cords and leather thongs about them in their boſomes ? And verily the common peo- 
ple of Rome when they would fay to bind or tie fali,uſe the word 4/ljgare, and Iuch as ſpeake more 
pure and proper Latine, Liggre, 6 rn | 

Or is it, for that now the letter C is interjefted within this word, which before time was Litores, 
as one would ſay Acrrieyer, that is to ſay, Officers of publike charge ; for no manthere is in a man- 
ner, ignorant, that even at this day in many Ciries of Greece, the Common-wealth or publike ſtate 
is written in their laws by the name of Aj7oy, 


LXVIII, 
Wherefore do the Luperci at Rome ſacrifice a Dog ? Now theſe Lupetci are certaine perſons who upon 8 
feſt ivall day calied Lupercalia, run through the City all naked, ſavethat they bave aprons only 
their privy parts, carrying leather whips in their hands, wherewith they flap and [courge whomſoever 
they meet in the ſtreets? 


|þ all this ceremonial! aftion of theirs a purificationot the City ? whereupon they call the month 
wherein this is done Februarius, yea, and the very day it ſelfe Febraten, and Febrarin, like as the 
manner of {quitching with a leather (courge Febryare,which verbe fignifieth as much as to purge or 
urifie ? 
pn And verily the Greeks, in manner all, were wont in times paſt, and ſothey continue even at this 
days in all thejr expiations,to kill a dogtor ſacrifice, Unto Hecate alſo they bring forth among other 
expiatory ob/ations certaine litele dogs or whelps : ſuch alſo as have need ofcleanking and purifying, 
they wipe and {coure all over with whelps skins; which manner of purification they tearme Peri- 

laciſmos, 
pes ear is itfor that Lzpxs fignifieth a woolfe,anpd Lypercalia, or Lycea, is the feaſt of wolves: 
now a dog naturally being 2n enemy to wolzes.cherefore at ſuch feaſts they ſacrificed a dog, 

Or peradventure, becauſe dogs barke and bay at theſe Lyperci, troubling and diſquieting them as 
they runupand downthe City in manner aforeſaid, 

Or elſe laſt of all, for that this feaſt and ſacrifice is ſolemnized inthe honour of god Pan ; who as 
you wot well is pleaſed well enough with a dog,in regard of his flocks of goats, 


LXIX, 

What is the cauſe that in ancient time, at the feaſt called Septimontium, they obſerved preciſely not towſe 
any coaches drawn with ſteeds, no more than thoſe do at this day, who areobſervan of old inſtitutions 
avd do not drfprſe them, Now this Septimontium # a feſt ivall ſolemnity, celebrated in memariall of 
a ſ.vemth mountaine, that was adjoyned and taken into the pourpriſe of Rome City, which by this 
meanes came to have ſeven hills encloſed within the precintt thereof ? 


\V Hether was it as ſome Romans do imagine, ſor that the City was not as yetconjun&and 

compoſed of all her parts ? Or if this may ſeeme an impertinent conjefture,and nothing to 
the purpoſe: may it not be in this reſpe&. that they thought they had atchieved a great peece of 
worke when they had thus amplified and enlarged the compaſle of the City, thinking that now it 
needed not to proceed any further in greatneſle and capacity : in conſideration whereofthey repoſed 
themſelves, and cauſed |ikewiſe their Jabouring beaſts of draughr and carriage to reſt, whoſe help 
they had uſed in finiſhing of the ſaid encloture, willing that they alſo ſhould epjoy in common with 
them the benefit of that ſolemne teaſt, 

Or elſe we may ſuppoſe by this, how deſirousthey were that their Citizens ſhould ſolemnize and 
honour with their perſonal preſence all feaſts of the City, bur eſpecially that which was ordained 
ard inftituced for the peopling and angmenting thereof: for which cauſe rhey were not permi 
vpon the day of the dedication,and feſtivall memoriall of it, to put any hortes in geeres or harneſſe 
for to draw ; for that they were not at ſuch a time to ride forth of the City, ” 
LX 2X, 


LXX, F 


Why call they thoſe who are deprehended or taken mn theft, pilfery,or ſuch like ſervile treſpaſſes, Furciferos, 
as one would ſay, Forke bearers? 


Snot this alſo an evident argument ofthe diligence and carefull ree4rd that was in their an- 
cients? For when the Maſter of the Family bad fariſed one of his CEE —_— 
ting alewd and wicked pranke, he commanded him ta take up and carry upon his neck berween his 
(beulders a forked peece af wood ſuch as they uſe ro-put under the ſpire of 2 chariot or wainegand (o 
co go Withall in the open view ofthe world chroughevr the freer,yea,and the pariſh where he dwelr, 
ro the end thax every man from thenceforth ſhauld rake heed ot him. This peece of wood we in 
Greeke Call rigry4u4, and the Romans inthe Latinetongue Fart 6, that is ro Gy, a forked or fup- 
patter: and therefore he that is forced to carry luch an onezis by -reproachtearihed Farcifer, Its 
| LXX1I, $22 p | # Vos 
Wherefore uſe the Romans to tye a miſpe of hey unto#he hornes of hint, and other beefer, that ave wont to 
boak, and be curſt with their heads,that by the meanes thereof folks might take beed of them; and'lovk, 
better to themſtlves whenthey come in their way? q [ 


ISir nor for that beetes,horles, afſes,yea,and men becomefierce.inſolenc, and dangerous, ifrhey. be 
bighly kept and pampered tothefull? according as Sopbectes ſaid: | $ 

Likg 4s the colt or jade dath winſe and kick; 

In caſe he find his provender to prick: 

Even ſo doſt thous for le;thy paynch is full, 

T hy cheeky be puft, liketo ſome greedy gull, _ | EY > 
And thereupon the Romans gave our,that Marcus C raſh cartied hey on his horne : for howſo- 

everthey wouldſeeme to let flie and carpe at others who dealt in the affaires of State, and Govern- 

ment, yet beware they would hoy they commerced with him as being a dangerous man, . aydone 
who carried a revenging mind to as many as med.ed with him, 'Howbeir itwas faid afterwards again 
on the other fide, that Ceſar had plucked the hey from Craſſes his horne ; for he was the fr man 
thatoppoicd himſelfe,and made head againſt him iv the mannagement of the'Srate; and in-ave word 
fer not aſiraw by him, | "4 LXXAI | kIOR ot}; 


What was the cauſe that they thanght:thoſe Priefts wh obſerved bird-flight, ſuch ark old dianaobey called 
Auſpices, and now adaies Angures, ought to have their lanterns and lamps alwaies open,and not ro pue 


any lid or cover over them 2? _. 


Ay it not be, thar like as the old Pythagorean Philoſophers by ſmall matters fignified and im- 
plied things of great conſequence, as namely, when they forbad their diſciples ro fit upon the 
meaſure Chznix ; and to fiir fire. or rake the hearrh with a {word ; even ſo theancient Romans uſed 
many znigmes,that is to ſay,ourward hgnes and figures berokening ſome hidden and ſecret myſteries; 
eſpecially with their Prieſts in holy and ſacred things, like as this 1s of the lampe or lanthorn, which 
ſymbolizerh in ſome ſort the body that containeth'our ſoule. For the ſoule within reſembleth the 
Iight,and it behoverh that the intelligent and reaſonable part thereof ſhould bealwaies open, ever- 
more incentive and ſeeing, and ar no time encloſed and (hut up, nox blown upon by wind, Forlook 
when the winds be aloft towles m-their flight keep nocerraincy, neither can yeeld aſſured pre- 
ſages, by reaſon of their variable and wandering inſtabiliry: and therefore by this ceremonigJLcu- 
ſtome they teach thoſe who do divine and torere!] by the flight of birds, nor ro go forth for to rake 
their anſpices and obſetvations when the wind is up, bur whenrhe aire is till, and ſocalme, that a 
man may carry a lanthorne open and uncovered, 


LXXII1I, | 
Why were theſe Soot hſayers or Augures forbiddento go abroad for to obſerve the flight of birds,jn caſe they 
had any ſore or ulcer upon their bodies ? 


As not this alſo a ſignificant roken to purthem in mind, that they ought not rodeale in the 
divine ſervice of the gods, nor meddle wich holy and lacred things if there were any ſecxer 
matter that gnawed their minds, orſo long as any privare ulcer or paſſion ſetled in their hearts : bur 
to be void of (adnefle and griete, to be ſound and fincere,and not diftracted by any trouble wharſo- 
ever ? ; ; & 
Or. becauſe ir tandeth togood reaſon ; thar if it be not lawjull nor allowable for them to offer 
unto the gods for an hoaſt or ſacrifice any beaſt thar is (cabbed.or hath a fore vpon it, nortotake pr 
ſage by the flight of ſuch birds as are mingy they oughr more trietly and preciſely ro look into their 
| ownperſons inthis behalfe, and not to preſume for to obſerve coleſtiall prognolticationsand fgnes 
from the gods, unleſle they be themſelves pure and holy, undefiled. and not defeQtive in cheir own 
ſelves; for ſurely an ulcer ſeemerh to be in manner of a murilation and pollucion of the _ 


715 
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: LXXIV, 
Why did King Servius Tullus found and build a temple of little Fortune which they called in Latine Brevig 
fortunz,that 1529 ſay,of Short fortune ? N 


As it not thinke you in reſpect of his ownſelfe, who being at the firſt of a ſmal] and baſe 
VV codons being borne of a captive woman, by the favour of Fortune greiy to ſv oreat 
an eſtate that hewas King of Rome Fi - + ny 
-\. Or fot that this:thange. in him ſheweth rather the might and greatneſſe, than the debiliry.ahd 
{malvefſeof Fortune, ' We are tolay, that this King Servias deitied Fortune,- andattributedugts 
hertriore divine power-than any.other, as having entituled and impoſed her namealmoſt uponeve- 
ry ation: for not.only he erected Temples unto Fortune, by the name of Puiſlant, of diverting ill 
iyek; of Sweer, Favourable tothe firſt borne and maſculine ; bur alſo there is one- Temple behdes of 
private-or proper Fortune; another of Fortune recurned ; arhird of confident Fortune and'hos 
ping well; anda fourth of Fortune the virgin, And what ſhould a man reckon up other {urnames - 
of hers, ſeeing there is a Temple dedicared(forſooth) ro glewing Fortune, whom they called Viſcata; 
as if we were giventhereby.to underſtand, that we are caughtby her afar off, andeven wed (48 
were} with bird-lime to bulineſle and affaires, | 
But conſider this moreover, that he having known by experience what great power ſhe hath in 
bumane things. how little ſoever ſheſeeme robe, and how often a ſmall matrer in hapning or nor 
hapning hath given occaſionto ſome either to miſle of great exploits, or to atcheiveas great entet- 
priſes, whether in this reſpe&t, he'built nor a Templeto little Fortune, teaching mentherebyro be 
alwaies fiudious,carefull,and diligent, and nor co deſpiſe any occurrences how [mall ſoever they be. 


| LXXV, - 
- What is the cauſe that they never put forth the tight of alampe, bat ſuſferedit to go ont of the owne 
NV OATy ** * | | 


/ 


V As it nor (thinke you Jupon a certaine reverend devotion that they bare untothart fire as 
{V- Views either cofin germane,'or brother unto thar inextinguibleand immornall fire, 
Or rather, was-itnot for ſome other ſecret advertiſement, to teach us not to violate or kill any 
thivg wharſoeverthathath life, if ic hurtnor us firſt ; as if fire were a living creature: for needir 
hath of nouriſhment and moveth of ir ſelfe: andif a mando quench it, ſurely ir utrererh a kind of 
voice and ſchrieke. asif a man killedit, . 

Orcertainly this faſhion and cultome receivedſo uſually,ſhewerh us that we ought not to maror 
ſpoile; either fire or water or any other thing neceſlary, after we'qurſelves have done with it, and 
have had ſufficient uſe thereot, bur to tuffer itto ſerve other mens turnes who have need, afrerthat 
we our {cles have no imp.oyment for i, 

Ws : 
LXXVI, 
How tonimeth it to paſſe that thoſe who are deſcended of the moſt noble and ancient houſes of Rome,car- 
ried little moones upon their ſhoves, - | 


Sthis ( as Caſtor faith )a fgne of the habitation which is reported to be within the body of the 

moone ? 

Or for that after death our ſpirits and ghoſts ſhall have the moon under them ? 

Or rather, becauſe this was a marke or badge proper untothoſe who were reputed moſt ancient, 
as were the Arcadians deſcended from Evander, who upon this occafion were called Proſeleni.as one 
would {ay, borne before the moone ? 

Or, becauſe this cultome as many others admoniſheth thoſe who arelifred up too high,and take 
ſo great pride in themſelves, of the incertitude and inſtability of this life, and of humane aftaires, 
even by the example of the moone, 

Who at the firſt doth new and young appeare, 
Whereas before ſhe made no ſhew at at; 
And ſo her light encreaſeth faire andcleare, 
Wntill her face be round and full withall: 
But then anon ſhedoth begin tofall, 
Ard lackward wane from allthis beauty gay, 
Wntill againe ſhe vaniſh cleane away, 

Or was not this a wholſome leſſon and inſtruction of obedience to teach and adviſe mento obey 
their {uperiours, ard not to think much for tobe under others : buclike as the moon is willing to 
giveeare(as it were) and apply herleliero her better, content to be ranged in afecond place, and as 
Parmenides (auth, 

| Hyiving at eye and due regard 
Alwaies the bright Sun beames toward ; 

Even lothey ought to reſt in a ſecond degree,to follow after, and be under the conduR and diretti- 
on of another, who fitteth inthe firtplace,and of his power, authority, and honour, in ſome mea- 
{ure to enjoy a part, | LXXVII, 
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LXXVII, 
Why thinks they the yeares dedicated to Jupiter, and the months to Juno ? 


M:! it not be for that of Gods inviſible and who areno otherwiſe ſeen bur by the eyes of our 
underſtanding : thoſe that reigne as Princes be Jupiter and Jano ; bur of the vifble, the Sun 
and Moone ? Now the Sun is he who cauſeth the yeare,and the Moon maketh the month; Neither 
are we to thinke, that theſe be only and Gmply the fignresand images of them: bur beleeve we 
moſt, rhat che mareriall'Sun which we beho:d is J»piter, and this materiall Moone Ju», And the 
reaſon why they call her 7#»o, ( which-wotd is as mnch rofay as young or new ) is 1nregard of the 
courſe of rhe Moone: and otherwhiles they ſurnamed her allo Juno-Lucina, that is to ſay ; light or 
ſhining: being of opinion that ſhe helperh women in cravell of child-birth,like as the Moone doth, 
according totheſe verles : 
| By ſtars that turne full round in Azure thit* 
By Moone who helps child-brrths right ſpeedily, | | 
For it ſeemeth that women at the full of themoon be mot eafily delivered of child-bitrh, 


LXXVIIIL, 


What is the canſe that in obſerving bird-flight, that which is preſented on the * life hand is reputed lucky * qi5tgdss 
ſriſtra. 


and proſperous ? 


Snot this altogether untrue, and are not many men in an errour by ignorance of the equivoca- 
tion of the word Sin;ftrym, and their manner of Diale&, for that which we in Greeke call 2g:54- 
gy,that is to ſay,on the auke or left hand, they ſay in Latine, S;mſtrwm ; and that which aguhetd ro 
Pic.or ler be,chey expreſſe by the verbe Sinere, and when they will a man to let a thing alone, they 
ay unto him, Size ; whereupon it may ſeeme that this word Siniſfrums is derived, That preſoging 
bird then, which permitteth and ſuffereth an aftion to be done, being as it were Sinifterion ; 
vulgar ſort ſappole (though nor aright) ro be Siniſtrum, tharisto ſay, on the left hand, and ſothey 
cerme it, | 
Or wy it not be ratheras Djonyſixs ſaith, for that when Aſcanixs the ſon of eAfxcas wan a field 
inſt Mezentins as the two armies food arranged one affronting the other in bartell ray,itthun- 
on his left hand ; and becauſe thereupon he obtained the victory, they deemed even then,that 
this thunder was a token : preſaging good, and for that cauſe obſerved ir ever after ſo to fall one, 
Ochers thinke rhat this preſage and foretoken of good luck hapned unto Exeas: and verily at the 
battell of Lewitres, the Thebans began ro breake the rankes of their enemies,and to diſcomfic chem 
wich che left wipg oftheir batrell,and thereby inthe end atchieved a brave vi&ory ; whereuponever 
after he al their conflicts they gave preference abd the honour pf leading and giving the firit charge 
To the left wi Taiz 
Or rarher, is not as Juba writerh, becauſe.that when we look toward the ſun rifing, the North 
wry » on = lefr hand, and ſoine will fay, that che North,is the right fide and upper part of the 
whole world, - | | 
. Bur conſider Ipray you, whether the left hand being the weaker ofthe twaine, the preſages com- 
tming onthar fide do not fortifie and ſupport the defect of puiflance which it hath; and ſo make it as 
it were even and equall ro the other ?. . , | nc Le woak ae) 
Or rather, conſidering that eatthly and morrall things they ſuppoſing ro be oppokie unto thoſe 
that be heavenly and immorrall, did not imagine conſequently, that whatſoever was on che left in 
regard of us, the gods ſent from their right fide, | 


LXXIX; | 
Pherefore was it lawfull at Rome, when 4 noble perſonage, who ſometime had entred triamphant into the 
Cityywas dead, and bis corps burnt (as the. manner was) in afunerall fire, to take np the aliguie fs 
bonesyo carry the ſame into the city, and there toſtrew them, according 4s Pyrtho the Lyparean hath 
+ hath left in writing. FE. : 


A$not rhis to honout the tnietfory of the dead ? forthe like honourable ptiviledge they had 
| V/ granted uncoothec valiant wartiours and brave capraines ; namely,that not only themſelves, 
bur alſo their potterity deſcendibg lineally from them, niight beenterred in their common marker- 
plice of the Ciry.45 fot example, unto Yaſerins and Fabricius: andir is ſaid, thar for to conrinne thus 
retogative in force, when any of their poſterity afterwards were depatred this life, andcheir bodies 
rought into the market place accordingly, the manner was, to put a oo torch under them, 
do no more but pr<-ntly to rake it away againe 3 by which ceremony t rerained ſtill =_ 

de honour wichout eny y,and confirmed it only to be lawfull if chey would rakethe benefit thereot, 


LXXX; 
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LXXX, 
What is the cauſe that when they feaſted at the common charges avy generall Captaine who made his entry 


into the City withtriumph, they never admitted the Conſuls to the f eaſt 3 but that which more is, ſem 
unto them before-hand meſſengers of purpoſe, requeſting them not to come unto the ſupper ? 


— 


VVE it for that they thonght it meer and convenient to yeeld unto the triumpher both the 
higheſt place to hit in, and the moſt coſtly cup to drinke out of, as alſo the honour ro be at- 
rended upon with atraine home to his houle after \upper ? which prerogatives no other might en- 
joy bur the Conſuls only, if they had been preſent 1D the place, 


| LSYEAAL 
Why is it that the Tribune of the Commons only weareth no embroydered purple robe, confidering that all 
other Magſtrates beſides do weare the ſame, 


g nor, for that they (to ſpeak properly) are no Magiſtrates ? for in truth they hayeno uſhers or 
vergers to catry before them the knitches of rods, which are the enfignes of Magiftracy ; neither 
fit they in the Chaire of eſtate called Sel/a cxrwlis,to determine cauſes judicially, or give audience un- 
to the people ; nor enter into the adminiſtration of cheir office atthe beginning of the yeare, as all 
other Magiſtrates do: neither are they put down and depoſed after the eleQion of a Dictatour: bur 
whereas thefull power and authority of all other Magitirates of State, he transferreth from them 
upon himſelfe : the Tribunes only of the people continue Rill, and ſurceaſe notro execute their fun» 
Eion,as having another place and degree by themſelves in the Common-weale : and like as ſome Q= 
ratours and Lawyers do hold,that exception 1n Law is no ation, conſideritg it doth cleane contra- - 
ry to ation 3 for that aKion intendeth,commenceth,and beginnerh a proceſle or ſute; but excepti- 
on or inhibition difſolverh, undoeth,and aboliſherh the ſame : ſemblably, they chinke alſo, that the 
Tribunate was an impeachment, inhibition, and reſtraint oft a Magiſtracy, rather than a Magiſtracy ix 
ſelfe: for all the authority and power ofthe Tribune,lay'in oppoſing himlelf, and crofſing the jurildi- 
&ion of other Magiſtrates,and in diminiſhing or repreſling their exceſſive and licentious power, 
- Or haply all theſe reaſons and ſuch like, are but words, and deyiſed imaginations to maintaine 
diſconrſe: fn ro ſay a truth, rhis Tribuneſbip having taken originally the firſt beginning from the 
common people is great and mighty in regard that it is popular 3 'and that the Tribupes themlelves 
are not proud nor highly conceited of rhemſelves above others, burequall in apparell, in port, fare, 
and'manner of life, ro any other Citizens of thecommon ſort: for rhedignirty of 'pompe and out- 
ward ſhew appertaineth toa Conſull or a Przronr : asfor the Tribune of the people,he onght robe 
humble and lowly, and as M7. C:rio was wont to fay, ready to pur his handunder everymans foot 
nor to carry a lofry,orave,and ſtately countenance, nor to be hart of acceſſe,nor [irarge to be ſpoken 
with,or dealt withall by the mulritnde ; but howſoever he behare himſelfe ro others, he oughr co. 
the fimple and common people. above thereſt, for tg beaffable, gentle,and tractable: and hereupon 
the manner is, that the doore'of his. houle ould never be kept ſhut, bur (tand openborh day and 
night, as a ſafe harbour, ſure haven, arid place of refnþe, for all choſe who arediftreiſed and in need : 
and verily themoreſubmiſſe that he is in outward appearance, the more groweth he and encreaſerh 
in puiflance 3 for they repnre him as a fropg hold for commonreconrſe and rerreatunto all commers, 
no lefle thanan altar or priviledged ſanQuary, Moreover, as touching the hononr that he holdech 
by his place,they count him boly,ſacred,and inviolable.inſomuch as if he do bur goforth ofhis houſe 
* Iſuſpet abroad into the City.and walke inthe ſtreet, *themanner was of all tocleanſe and ſanRiftethe boy. 
this place dy, asif it wereſtained and pollnred, ; fries APA 4 
—_— CAELNLEETT, | Ugg! _—_ 
gr on What is the reaſon that before the Pretours , general Captaines,ard head Magiſtrates there be carried bun- 
Ig dles of rods,together with hatchets or axes faftned untothem? 


| os to f nifte, that the anger of the Magiſtrate ought nor to be ptompt to execution, norlooſe 

and at liberty ? CEN | ED 

Or, becauſe that to undo and unbind the ſaid bundles, yeeldeth ſome time and ſpace for cholerto 
coole, and ue roaſſwage, which is the caule otheryhiles that they change theigmands, anddo; 
proceed to puniſhment ? Ay 6% : 6 004 NIE Wi 
Now foraſmuch as among the faults that men commit, ſome arecurable, others remedileſſe:; mh 
ys aretoreforme thoſe who may be amended; br the hatchers rocurt them'off who are incorc1- 
gl IC, 


= 
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| LXXXIII, _ 

-' What is the cauſe that the Romans having intelligence given unto them, that the Bletoneſiant,a bar barous 
vation, had ſacrificed unto their gods a man 3 fent for the Magiſtrates peremptorily, as intending t0 
puniſh them: but after they once underſtood that they had ſo done according to an ancient Law ofhei 
Comntrey, they let them go ag aine without any hurt done unto them; charging them only, that from 
thenceforth they ſhould not obey ſuch a Law ; and yet they themſelves,not mANY VEATES before.ha Can 
ſed for to be buried quick in the place,called the Beaſt Market, two men and two women, that is to ſ#) 
two Greeks, and two Gallo-Greeks or Galatians ? For this ſeemeth to be very abſurd, that they them- 
ſelves ſhould do thoſe things, which they reproved in others as damnalle, May 


Bl Kenn Crow 


Ay it not be char they judged it an execrable ſuperſtitionto ſacrifice a man or woman unto the 
M:%. mary unto devils they heldir neceſlary ? 

Or was it not tor that they thought chole people, who did it by law or cuftome, offended highly : 
but chey themſelves were directed thereto by expreſſe commandement our ot the books of Sibylla 
For reported it 1s, that one of their Votaties or Veſtall Nuns named Helbia, riding on horſeback, 
was ſmitten by a thunderbolr or blaſt of lightnivg ; -and that the horſe was found lying along all 
bare-bellied, and her (elfe likewiſe naked, -with her {mock and petticoar turned up above her privy 
parts, asf ſhe had done it of purpoſe: herſhooes, her rings, her coife and head attire cait here 
and there apart trom orherthwgs, and withall liliing the rongue out of her head, This ftrange occur= 
renc, the ſoorhiayers ont'of their learning incerprered to fgnifie, that ſome great ſhame did bctide 
the ſacred virgins that ſhowld be divulged and notoriouſly known ; yea, and that the ſame infamy 
ſhould reach alſo asfar as unto lome of rhe degree of Gentlemen or Knights of Rye, Upon this 
there was a (ervant belonging unto a cercaine B:rbarian horſeman, who derected chree Veltall Vir- 
gins to have at one time tortened their honour and beennaughr of their bodies.to wit, Emilia,Li- 
cmmiay and Martia ; and that they had companicd too familiarly with mena longtime; and one of 
their names was Barerrus, a Barbarian Knight and Maller to the ſaid entormer. So theſe veſtall Vo- 
caries were puniſhed after they had been convicted by order of Law,and found guilty : bur after chat 
this ſeemed a fearefull and horribie accident 3 ordained it was by the Senate, that the Prieſts ſhon'd 
peruſe over the books of S:y/a's Prophelies, wherein were found (by report) thole very Oracles 
which denounced and foretold this (trange occurrent,and har it portended ſome great lofle and ca- 

lamity unco the Common-wealch : for the avoiding and diverting whereof, they gave commande- 
ment to abandon unto (I wor not what) maligneand devilliſh range ſpirits,two Greeks,and two 
Galatians likewiſe; and ſo by buryingthem quick in that very placezro procure propitiation at Gods 


LXXXIV, 
Why began they their day at midnight ? 


As it nor, for that all policy ar the firlt had the beginning of military diſcipline ? and in wary 
 andall expedicions the moſt part of worthy explons are emerprited ordinarily inthe nighe 
before theday appeare ? | 
Or becauſe the exetution of defhignes howſoever it begin at che ſanrifing ; yer the preparation 
thereto is made betore day-light: tor there had need ro be ſome prepararives before a worke be ra- 
kenin hand; and not at the very time of execurion,according as Aſo ( by report ) aniwered wnto 
Chilo,one of the ſeven (dges,when as in the winter- timehe was making of a Van, 
Or haply, for that like as we ſee, that many menar'noone make an'end of their baſnefle of great 
importarice, and of Stare-affaires 3 even(o, they ſuppoſedthar they wereto begin cheſame ar mid- 
night, For betcer proofe whereof a manmay frame an argument hereupon, chat the Roman chiefe 
Ruler never made league, nor concluded any capitularions and covenants of peice after mid-day, 
Or rather this may be, becauſe it is not rofl ble to ſet down determinately che beginnitg andend 
of the day, by therifng and ſetting of the ſun : forif we do as the vulgar ſort, who diſtinguiſh day 
and night by the fight and view of eye, taking the day then co begin when the ſunatiſcth ; andche 
nighr likewiſe to begiri when the ſun is gone down, atidhiddenundet onr horizon, we ſhall never 
have the juſt Xquinox, thar is toſay, the day and night equal] : for even that very night which we 
ſhall efteeme moſt equallto the day, | will prove ſhorrer than the day; by as much 2s the wir gt 
bigneſſe of the ſan comainerth. Againe, if we do as the Marhemaricians, who 6 remedyrhis 
ſurdity and inconvenience,fer down che confines and limits of day and nighr.ar the very inſtant poine 
when the ſun ſeemerh to touch the circle of the hotitoh with his center ; this were to overthrow 
all evidence: for fall out it will, that while there is a great part of che fans light yer under the earch 
(although the ſun do ſhine upon us ) we will not confeſſethar it is day,bur fy, char ir is night Rill, 
Seeirs then it is ſo hard amarter ro make the begirmirig of day and night; at the ring or going down 
of the {19, for the abſurdities abovefaid, it remainerh that of necefiiry we rake this hecinting of the 
diyto be, when rhe ſun isin themidfieof the heaven above hezd, of undet our feer, char is to ſay, 
erher"ri600-ride or mid-bight. Bur of twaine, berter ir is to begin when he is it the middle 
point under us, which is juſt midnightsfor that he returneth the towzre us mito the Eaſt ; where- 
as contrariwile after mid-day he goerh from us Weſtward. 


| LXXXV, 
What was the cauſe that in times paſt they would not ſuſfer their wives, either to grind cornt, of tolay 
- their hands to dreſſe meat in the kitchin? 


V Asic in memorial of that accord and league which-they made wich the Sabines? for after that 
' V they had raviſhed and carried away their daughters, there aroſe ſharpe. wars between rhen\s 
but peaceenſued thereupon in the end ; in the capicularions whereof this one article was exprelly ſet 
down, that the Roman husband might nocforce his wife;eirher co curn the querpfor to grindcorn, 


nor to exerciſe any point ot cookery, LXXXVL 


LXXXVI, 
Why did not the Romans marry in the month of May ? 


Sic for that it commeth between Aprill and June ? whereof the one is conſecrated unto Yeu, 

and the other to Juno, who are both of them the goddeſſes which have the care and charge of 
wedding and marriages, and therefore thinke it good either ro go ſomewhat before, orelſe to tay 
a while airer, 

Or itmay be that in this month they celebrate the greateſt expiatory ſacrifice of all others inthe 
yeare? for evenatthis day they fling from off the bridge into the river the images and pourtraitures 
of men,whereas in old time they threw down men themlelves alive ? And this is the reaſon of the 
cuſtome now adaies,that the Priclteſle of Ju», named Flamina, ſhould be alwaies ſad and heayy, 
as it were a mournerzand never waſh nor drefle and trim her ſelfe, 

Or what and if we ſay, it is becauſe many of the Latine Nations offered oblations unto the dead 
in this month: and peradventure they do ſo, becauſe in this very month they worſhip Mercury: | 
and intruth it beareth the name of Maja, Mercuries mother, 

But may it not be rather,for that as ſome do ſay, this month taketh that name of Majores, that is 
ro ſay.ancients : like as June is termed ſo of Juniores,that is to (ay,yonkers, Now this is certainerhar 
youth is much meeter for to contract matriage than old age : like as Exripides laith very well: 

As for old age it Venus bids farewell, 
And withold folke Venus is not pleard well, 
The Romanstherefore married not in May,but Raied for June which immediately followeth after 
May, 
IE LXXXVII, 
What is the reaſon that they divide and part the haire of the new brides head, with the point of ajavelin? 


S not this a very ſign, that the firſt wives whom the Romans eſpouſed, were compelled to mar- 
riage, and conquered by force and armes, 

Or are not their wives hereby given to underſtand, that they are eſpouſed to husbands, martiall 
menand ſouldiers ; and therefore they ſhould lay away all delicate, wanton, and coſtly imbelliſh- 
ment of the body, and acquaint themſelves with fimple and plaine attire ; like as Lycwrgws forthe 
ſame reaſon would that the doores, windows, and roofes of houſes ſhould be framed with the ſaw 
and the axe only,withour uſe of any other roole or infirument, intending thereby ro chaſe our ofthe 
common-weale allcurioſity and waftfull ſuperfluity, 

Or doth not this parting of the haires give covertly to underſtand, a divifion and ſeparation, asif 
marriage and the bond of wedlock, were not to be broken bur by the ſword and warlike force ? 

Or may not this ſignifie thus much, that they referred the moſt parr'oh, ceremonies concerni 
marriageunto Jo: now It Is plaine thatthe javelin is conſecrated unto J«no, inſomuch asm 
part of her images and ſtatues are pourtraied reſting and leaning upon a lance or javelin, And for 
this cauſe rhegoddeſle is ſurnamed Qiritis, forthey called in old time a ſpeare Qairis, upon which 
occaſion Afars alſo (as theyſay) is named Quiris, 


| LXXXVI1I, 
What is thereaſonthat the money employed wpon plaies and publike ſhews is called among them,Lucar? 


M Ay it not well be that there were many groves about the City conſecrated unto thegods, which 

they named Lucos: the revenues whereof they beſtowed upon the ſerting forth of fuch ſolem- 

nities ? 
LXXXIX, 

Why call they Quirinalia, the Feaſt of foole:? 


Ou rewcs it becauſe ( as Juba writeth) they attribute this day unco thoſe who knew not 
their own linage and tribe? or unto ſuch as have not ſacrificed,as others have done accor- 
dingtotheir rribes.at cheir fealt called Fornacalia,Were it that they were hindered by ocher affairs, 
or had occaſion to be forth of the City, or were altogether ignorant, and therefore this day was 
figned for them to performe the ſaid Feaſt, 

XC, 
What is the cauſe that when they ſacrifice unto Herc ules,they name no other God but himnor ſuffer 4 dog to 


be ſeen, wit hin the pour priſe and precintt of the place where the ſacrifice 15 celebrated, according As 
Varto hath left inwriting ? 


S not this the reaſon of naming no godin their ſacrifice, for that they eſteeme him but a demi- 
god; and ſome there be who hold, that whileshe lived hereupon the earth, Evander eredted an 
alrar unto him.and offered ſacrifice thereupon, Now of all other beaſts he could work abide a dog) 
and hared bira-moſt : for thiscreature pur Lim ro more trouble all his lifetime than any other : wit-- 
nefle hereof the three headed dog Cerberus,and above all others, when Oconwe the ſon of Licywnins 


ppo- Was ſlaine *by a dog, he was enforced by the Hippocoontidesto give the bartell, in which he loſt 
coontides, many.of his iriends,and among the reſt of his own brother Iphicles, XC1, 


| Roman Queſtions. 
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{ XC I: 
Wherefore was it not lawfull for the Patriciansor Nobles of Rome to dwell upon the mount Capitoli? 


Ighc itnor'be in regard of 1, Manlius,who dwelling there attempted and inc 
M: Rome, and to nſurpe tyranny 3 in hatred and deteltation. of — It is Feoaden beth 
thoſe of the houſe of Manli might nor have Marcas for their fore-name 2? 

- Os rather was not-thisan old feare thatthe Romans had(time our of mind ?) For albeic Valeriua 
Poplicola was a perſonage very popular and well affe&ted unto the-common people ; yet never cea- 
ſed the great and mighty men of the City co ſuſpeR and rraduce him,nor themeane commoners and 
multitude ro feare him, untill ſuch time as kimlelte cavſed his own houtero be demoliſhed and pul- 
led down,becauſe it ſeemed to qver-look and command the common market place of the City, 


: XCII, | 
What is the reaſon, that he who ſaved the life of a Citizen in the wars, was rewarded with a Coronet made 


of oaks branches 15 


As it not for that inevery place and readily they might meet with an oake, as they marched 

V io their warlike expeditions ? + 
:Or rather, , becauſe this manner of garland is dedicated unto Jwpiter and Juno, who are repurgd 

protectors of: Cities? 3213 20 on, 
Or mighe-nocthisbe an ancientcuſtome proceeding from the Arcadians,who have a kind of con- 

ſanguinity with oaks; for thatthey report of themſelves, that-they were the firſt men that iflued our 

of the earth, like as the oake ot all othertrees, » nx i: 1 +1], 

| XCIIL 


Why obſerve they the Vultures or Geirs, moſt of any other fomles, intaking of preſages Ly bird-flighe ? 


| Sit not becauſe at the foundation of Rome there appeared twelve of them unto Romulus ? 

Or becauſe; this is no ordinary bird nor familtars for it'1s not (o eafie a mater ro meer with'an 
airy of Vulcures3 bur all on a ſudden they come ont of ſome range countrey, and thereforerhe 
fight of them doth prognoſtick and preſage much, -' ! . 

Or elſe haply the Romans learned this of Herowles, if that be true which' Herodotus reporterh : 
namely;rhat Herewe:took great contentment; when in the enterprile of any exploit of his;thereap- 
peated Vultures unto him : for thathe was of opiniom;thar the Vulture of all birds ofprey was the 
juſteſt : for firlt and formolt never toucherh he ought thar hath life, neither killerh he any living 
creature,like as eagles,falcons, hauks,and other fowles do,that prey by night, but feederh upon dead 
carrions: over and beſides, he forbeareth'to ſer upon his own kind : for never was there mag yet 
who ſaw a Vultore eate the fleſh of any foule, likeas eagles and other birds of prey do, which'qiaſe, 
purlue and pluck in peeces thoſe eſpecially of theſame kind, ro wit, other foule. And verily as Xſ- 
chylu the Poet writeth : | 

How can that bird, which bird doth eat, 

Be counted cleanly, pure, and neat. © 
And as formen.it isthe moſt innocent bird, and doth leaft hnrr unto them of all other: for ir de- 
froyeth no fruit nor plane whatſoever,neither doth ir harme co any tame creature. And if the tale be 
true that the Xgyprians do tell,that all the kind of theſe birds be females ; that they conceive and be 
with young, by receiving the Eaſt-wind blowing hom them, like as ſome trees by rhe Weſterne 
wind, it is very profitablechar the ſignes and prognofticks drawn from chem, be more jſare and cer- 
taine,than from any others, conſidering that of all beſides, their violence in treading and breeding 
time ; their eagerneſſe in flight when they purſne their prey 3 their flying away from ſome, andcha- 
fing.of others.mult needs caufe much trouble and uncertainty intheir prognoſtications, 


XCIV. 
Why ſands the Temple of &\culapius without the City of Rome ? 


Sit becauſe they thought the abode without the Ciry more wholſome than that within? For in 

this regard the Greeks ordinarily built che Temples of e/Eſculapins upon high ground, wherein 
the aire 1s morepure and cleare, Bt 

Orin this ceipect;thar this god Xſculapires was ſent for our of the Ciry Epidanrus. And cre it 1s thar 
the Epidaurians founded ais Temple 3 noc within the walls of their Ciry,bur a good way from it. 

Or laſtly, for that che ſerovent when it was landed our of the galley in the Iſle, andrthen vaniſhed 
—_ fight, ſeemed chercby ro tell them where he wonld that they ſhould build the placeof his 
adode, 

«*XCV, 
Wi'y doth the Law forbid them that are to live chaſte, the eating of pulſe ? 


S rouChing beanes, is it not inreſpeRof thoſe very reaſonsfor which it is ſaid: Thatrhe Py- 
thagoreans counced rbem abominable ? And as forthe cichling and cich peaſe, whereot che 
P PP | one 


> 
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one in Greekeis called a43vgG-,andthe other igiGtyd@-,which words ſeem to be derived of Erebuy, 
char ſignifiech the darknefle of hell, and of Lethe, which 18 as mach as oblivion, and one befides 6 
the rivers internall,it carrieth ſome reaſon thar they ſhould be abhorred theretore, 
Or it may be, for that the ſolemne ſuppers and banquets ar funerals for the dead, were uſually 
ſerved with pulſe above all othet viands. : : 
Or rather,for thatthoſe who are deſirous to bechaſte,and to live an holy life, ought ro keep their 
bodies and ſlender; bur ſo ir is that pulſe be flatnous and windy,breeding 6 excremetts 
inthe Cody, which had need of grear purging and evacuation, | 
Or laſtly, becauſe they prick and provokethe fleſhly luſt, for chat they be full of vemoſities, */ 


XCVI. 
What ts the reaſon that the Romans pun {þ the boly Veſt all virgins(who have ſuff ered their bodies to be aby. 
ſed and defiled) by no other meanes, than by imterring them quick under the ground ? 


Sthis the cauſe, for that the manner is to burne the bodies of thoſe that be dead: and co bury(b 

the means of fire ) their bodies who have not devourtly and religiouſly kept or preſerved the di- 
vine fire, ſeemed not juſt nor reaſonable? - oof 1 

Or haply, becauſe they thought it was nor lawfull to kill any perſon who had been conſecrated 
with the moſt holy and religious ceremonies in the world ; nor to + ny hands upon a woman 
conſecrated: and therefore they deviſed this invention of ſuffering them to die of their ownſelves ; 
namely, to let them down intoa little yaulred chamber under the earch, where they left with them a 
lampe burning,and ſome bread, with a little warer and milke: and having ſvdone,caſt earth and co- 
vered them aloft. And yetforall this, can they not be exempr from a ſuperſtitious feare of them 
thus interred : for even to this day the Prieſts goipg over this place, performe (1 wor not what) an- 
niverſary ſervices and rites, for to appeaſe and pacifie their gholts, 


' XCVIIL 

What is the cauſe that upon the thirteenth day of December,which in Latine they call the Ides of Decem- 
- ber, there « exhibited a game # chariots running for the priz.t, andthe horſe drawing on the right 
hand that winneth t he vittory,is ſacrificed and ney .. of wnto Mars, and at the $5.57 a] there 
comes one behindgthat cutteth off his taile, which he carrieth immediately into the Temple called Re- 
' glazandtherewith embrueth the Altar with bloud: and for the head of the ſaid horſe, one troupe there 
is comming out of the ſtreet called Via ſacta, aud another from that whichthey name Subucra, who 

encounter and try out by fight who ſhall haveit ? 


MY not the reaſon be ( as ſomedo alledge ) chat they have an opinion, how the City of Troy 
was ſometime won by the meanes of a woodden horſe : and therefore inthe memoriall there- 
of, they thus puniſhed a poore horſe? 

As men from blood of noble Troy deſcended, 

And by the way with Latines if{ue blended. 

Or becauſe an horſe is a couragious,mariall,and warlike beaſt ; and ordinarily,men uſe to preſent 
unto the gods thoſe lacrifices which are moſt agreeable unto chem, and ſort beſt with them, and in 
that reſpec they lacrifice that horſe which wan the prize unto Mars, becauſe Arength and yiRory 
are well beſeeming him. 

Or rather becanle the work of god is firme and Rable: choſe alſo be vitorious who keep theis 
rapke and vanquiſh them who make not good their ground bur fly away.This beaſt therefore ispu- 
niſhed for running ſo ſwift,1s if celerity were the maintenance of cowardiſe: to give us thereby co- 
yertly to underſtand;that there is no hope of ſafety for them who ſeek co eſcape by flight, 


| XCVIII, : 

What is the reaſon th tt the firſt work which the Cenſors goin hand with, when they be enſftalled in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their Magiſtracy, is to take order upon a cert aine price for the keeping and feeding of the [a- 
cred geeſe,and to cauſe the painted ſtatues and images of the geds to be refreſhed? 


Wire isic becauſe they would begin athe ſmalleſt things, and thoſe which are of leaſt diſ- 
penſe and difficulcy ? 

Or in commemoration of an ancient benefit received by the means of theſe creatures.in the time 
of rhe Ganles war : for that the were they who in the night ſeaſon deſcried the Barbarians as 
they ſcaled and mounted the wall that environed the Capiroll tort(whereas the dogs ſlept) and with 
their gagling raiſed the watch ? 

Orbecauſe, the Cenſors being guardians of che greateſ affaires, and having that charge and of- 
fice which enjoynerh to be vigilant and carefull ro preſervereligion , to keep templesand publike 
edifices ; to look into the manners and behavionr of ,men in their order of life ; they ſer inche firſt 
place the conſideration and regard of the moſt watchfull creature that is : and in ſhewing what care 
they take of rheſegeeſe. they incite and provoke by that example their Cirizens,not to be negligent 
and rerchlefle of holy things. Moteoveryfor refreſhing the colour of thoſe images and atues, it 1s a 
neceſſary peece of worke ; for the lively red vermilion, wherewich they were wont in times paſt ro 
co'our the ſaid images, ſoon faderh and paſſerh away, - NCIX, 


cr 
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XCIX, 


What is the carſe that among other Prieſts, when one is condemned and baniſhed, they degrade and defy ins 
him of his Prieſt hood,and c/ o1ſe another in his place: only an Anger, \ be be Ave pe witar 
demnued for the greateſt crimes inthe world, yet they never deprive in that ſort ſo long as he liveth * 
Now thoſe Pri: ſts they call Augurs,who obſerve the flights of brrds,and foreſhew things thereby, 


Sit as ſome do ſay,becauſe they would nor have one thar is no Prieſt to know the ſecret myſteries 
of their religion and their ſacred rires ? 

Or becauſe cheir Augur being obliged and bound by great oarhs never toreveale the ſecrers per- 
raining to Religion, they would nor icem to free and ablolve him from his oath by degrading him, 
and making him a private perlon? | 

Or rather, for thar this word Augur is notſo much a name of honour and Magiftracy as of arrand 
knowledge, And all one it were, as if they ſhouid ſeeme to diſable a Muſician for being any more 
a Muſician ; of a Phyfician, that he ſhould bea Phyſician no longer; or prohibire a Propheror 
Soothſayer,to be a Propher or {oothſayer: foreven ſothey, not ableto deprive him of his ſafficien- 
cy, nor co take away his skill, although they bereare him of his name and cirle, do not ſabordaine 
another in his place: and by good reaion, becauſe rhey would keep the juſt number of the anci 
inſticucion, yo incu 


G. 
What is the reaſon that upon the thirteenth day of Avguſt, which now is called the Idesof Anguſt, and be- 
foretime the Ides of Sextilis, all ſervants,as well maids, as men, make holy diy, and women that are 


- 


wrves love then eſp: cially to waſh and cleanſe their heads? 


lght not this be a cauſe, for that King Serwins upon ſuch a day was borne of a captive woman, 

and therefore ſlaves and bond-ſervants on that day have libertyto play and diſpottthem(elves? 
And as for waſhing the head ; haply arthe firſt the wenches begah to-to do in regatd of "that tefti- 
vall day,and fo the cultome paſſed alſonco their Miftrifles and othier' women free borne? 


_— 
Why do the Romans dlorne their children with jewels pendant at their necks, which they ca'!Bullz 3 
SR venture to honour thememory of thoſe firfk wives of theirs, whom theyraviſhed : ih fa- 
your of whom they ordained matyy other prerogarives for the children which they had by them 
and'namely this among the relt ? * — | | bids 
Orit may be, for to grace the prowefle of Tarquinizs? For reported it is thatbeing but a very 
child, in agreat batrell which was fonght againſt the Latines and Tuscans rogerher;he rode intothe 
very throng of his enemies-.and engaged himſelfe ſo'far, rhar being diſmounted and unhoried ; yer 
notwithſtanding he manfully withttocd thoſe who-hotly cheouel upon him, and encouraged the 
Romans to and to it,in ſuch ſort as the enemies by them were pur ro plaine flight,with the loſle of 
16000, men whom they left dead ifi rhe place: 'and for a reward ofthis yertve and valotr, receive 
ſuch a/jewell ro hang abour his neck, which was givenwnto him by the King his farher;; 4 

Or elſe, becauſe in old time it was not repured a ſhametull and vil.anous thing, to loveyoungboies 
wantonly. for their beanty in the flower of their age, if they were {laves borne, asthe Comedies 
evenat this day do reftithe : but they forbare moſt preciſely ro rouch any of the who were free< 
botne of of gentle bloud deſcended, To the endrherefote man might-nor pretend ignorance in ſuch 
acaſe, asif they knew not of what condition any boies were, if they ter with chemnaked, rhey 
Cauſed them to weare this badge and marke of nobiliry about their necks, 

Or peradventure, this might be alſo as a preſervative unto them of their honour, continence and 
chaſtiry, as one would ſay,a bridleto reftraine wantonnefle and incontipency, as being put in mind 
thereby ro be abaſhed to play mensparts, before they had laid off the markes and fignes of child- 
hood, For there is no apparance or probability of that which Yarro alledgerh, ſaying, Thar be- 
cauſethe £olians in their Diale& do call fua3, Net isro ſay, Counſell, £:x34, therefore ſuch chi .. 
dren tor a figne and preſage of wiſdome and goodcounſell, carried this jewell, which they 

alla, | 
But ſee whether it might not be inregard of the moone that they weare this device? forthe fi- 
gure of the moone, when ſhe is at thefull. is not round as a ball or boule, bur rather flat inmanner 
of a [entile> or reſembling a diſh or plare; not only onthat fide which appearerh uno us, but alſo 
(as Empedocles ſaith) on that part which isunderit, 


ETL 
Wherefore gave they fore*names to little infants, if they were boits jon the ninth dy after their birthybut 
if rhey were girles, when they were tight daies old? 


MY there not be a narurall reaſon rendred hereof, that they ſhould impoſe the names ſooner 
upon daughters than ſong: for that females grow apace, are quickly ripe, and'come berimes 
Ppp 3 anto' 
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unto their perfetion in compariſon of males ; bur as touching thole pre ile dayes, they take 
rhem that immeduarely tollow the ſeventh: for that the ſeventh day atterchi.dien beborn jg ye 
dangerous, as well for other occaſions as 1n regard of the navill-firing : tor thar in many it will 
unknit and be looſe again upon the ſeventh day,and ſo long as it continueth lo reſolyed and Open 
an infant reſemblerh a plant rather chan any animall creature ? , 

Or like as thePythagoreans were of opinion,that of numbers the even were females,and the odd 
male; for that it 1s generative, andis more firong than the even number, becaule it is compound: 
and if a man divide theſe numbers into unities, the even number ſheweth a voidplaceberwe 
whereas the odde hath the middle alwayes fulfilled with one part thereof: even ſo in this relpe& 
they are of opinion, that the even number eighr, reſemblerh rather the female,and theune;en num. 
ber nine, the male, — 

Or ratberic is becauſe of all numbers, nine is the firſt ſquare comming of three, which is an odge 
and perfe& number : and eight the firſt cubick,to wit four-1quare on every kde like adie proceedi 
from two, aneven number : now a man ought to be quadrat odde ( as we ſay) andfingular, y2 
and perfe&t : and a woman ( onleſs than adie ) ſure and fiedfalt , a keeper ot home, and nor ej. 
ly removed, Hereupto we do adjoyne chus much more alſo, that eight is a number cubicy, ,. 
rifing from two as the baſe and foot : and nine 1s a ſquare quadrangle having three for the ha; 
and therefore it ſeemerh. that where women have two names, men have three, 


CIIL 
What is the reaſon, that thoſe children who have no certain father, they were wont to tearm Spnrios ? 


Or we may not think as the Greeks hold, and as oratorsgive out in their pleas, that this word 
Spurius, is derived of Spora, thatis to ſay, naturall ſeed, for that ſuch children are begotten 
by the ſeed of many men mingled and contounded together, 
- Bac ſurely this Spwurixs, is obe ofthe ordinary fore-names that the Romans rake, ſuch as Sextx:, 
Decimus,and Cains, Now thele fore-pames they never uſe tg write out at full with all their leners, 
bur mark them ſometime with one lerter alone, as for example, Tits, Lucius, and Marcins, with 
T,L, M; or with twain, as Spwrixs and Cxexs, with Sp, and Cn, or at moſt with three as Sextus 
and Servins, with Sex,Ser,Sparins then is one of their fore-names Which is noted with two letters 
$S.and P, which fignifie aſmuch, as Size Patre, that is to ſay without a father ; for S, tandeth for 
Sine, that is to ay,without; and P, for Pater, that isto ſay, a father, And hereupon grew the 
error, for that Sine Patre, and Spwrixs be written both with the ſame letters ſhort, Sp. And yerl 
will not Rick ro giveyou another reaſon, though ic be ſomewhat tabulous, and carrierh a greater 
abſurdity with it : forſooth they ſay that the Sabines in old time named in their language the nature 
or privities of a woman, Sporios: and thereupon efterwards as it were by way ot reproach, they 
called him Sparins, who had to his mother a woman unmarried and nor lawfully eſpouſed, 
CIV. 
# by is Bacchus catled with them, Liber Pater ? 


] it for that he is che author and father of all liberty unco them who have taken their wine well; 
formoſt menbecome audacious and are full of bold and txank broad ipeech, whenthey be drunk 
or cup-ſhotten ? ; | 

Or becauſe he it is who miniſrech libations firſt, that is to ſay, thoſe effuſions and offerings of 
wine that are givento the gods ? 

_ rather ( as Alexander (aid ) becauſe the Greeks called Bacchus, Dionyſos Elutherins, that is 
woſay, Bacchus the Deliverer: and they might call him ſo, of a city in Brotia, named Eluther4 


CV: 
Wherefore was it not the cuſtome among the Romans, that maidens ſhould be wedded upon any dayes of 
publike their feaſts 3 but widowes might be remarried upon thoſe dayes? 


. V\ J As it for that ( as Varro ſaith ) virgins be * ill-apaid and heavy when they be ficlt 
f . 

— wedded ; bur ſuch as were wives before, * be glad and joyfull wh marrie againe? 

lading And upon a feaftivall holy day there ſhould be nothing done with any ill will or upon conftraine, 


haply ad Or rather, becauſe ic is for the credit and honor ot young damoſels, to be matriedin the view 
> aa ra of the whole world ; bur for widowes it is a diſhonour and ſhame untothem, to be ſeen of many 


* Orcake for to be wedded a ſecond time: for the firſt marriage is lovely and defirable; the ſecond odious and 
delight and abominable : for women, 1f rhey proceed to marry with other men whiles theirformer husbands 
pleaſure, he living.are aſhamed thereof : and if they be dead,they are in mouming ſtate of widowhood : and 
therefore they chuſe rathec to be maried cloſely and ſecretly in all ſilence, than to be accompanied 
with along train and ſolemnity, and ro have much adoe and great Cirring at their mariage, Now 
It is well known that feaſtivall holidayes divert and diſtract the mu!titude divers wayes, ſometo 
chis game and paſtime, others to that ; ſo as they have no leaſure to go and ſee weddings, 
Or laſt of all, becauſe it was a day of publick ſolemnity., when they fir raviſhed the Sabines 
daughters: an attempt that drew upon them, bloudy war, and therefore they thought it omi- 
nous and preſaging evil, ro offer their virgins ro wed upon ſuch holidayes, CVI, 
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CV1I. 
do the Romans honour and worſhip fortune, by the name of Primicenia; which a wr: | 
terpret firſt begotten or firſt borne? | f pods WAICN A MAN may ih 
Sir for that ( as ſome ſay ) Servixs being by chance born of a maid-ſervant and 2 caprive. | 
Fortuve io favourable unto him, that he reigned nobly and gloriouſly, king at ins > For cor 


Romans are ofhis opinion, 
Or rather, becaule Fortune gave unto the city of Rome her firſt originall and beginning of ſo 


mighty an empire, 


Or lieth nor herein ſome deeper cauſe, which weare to fetch our of the ſecrers of Nature and. 


Philoſophy 3 namely ,thar Fortune 1s the principle of all things, inſomuch, as Nature confifterh 

byForcune ; namely, when to ſome thipgs concurring caiually and by chance, there is ſome order 

and diſpoſe adjoyned, 
TENT CVIL 

. .-What is the reaſon that the Romans call thoſe who aft comedies and other theatrical Plates, Hi- 


friones ? 


Sic for that canſe, which as Claudius Rufus 'bath left in writing ? for he reportech that many 
| jon ago, and namely, inthoſe dayes when Cains Swlpities and Licinins Stclo were Conſuls, 
chere raigned a great peliiience at Rope, ſuch a mortality as conſumed all the Rage-plaiers indiffe- 
rently one with another. Whereupon at theic inſtant prayer and requeſt there repaired out of Tuſ- 
cane ©O Rome,many excellent and Gngular actors inthis kind: among whom, he who was of greatelt 
| reputation, and had carried the name longeſt-in all theaters, tor his rare gifc and dexterity thar 
way was, called Hiſter ; of whoſe name all other afterward were termed Hifriones, 


CVIII, 
Why eſpou/ed not the Romans in marriage thaſe women who were neer of kin wto then ? 


- F As it becaule they were defirous to amplifie, and increaſe all alliances, and acquire more 
V V iinsfolk,by giving their daughters in marriage to others, and by taking to wife others than 
their own kinred ? | 

Or for that they feared in ſuch wedlock the jarres and quarrels of thoſe who be ofkin, which 
areable to extinguiſh and aboliſh evenche very lawes and rights of nacure ? 

Orelſe, ſeeing as they did, how women by reaſon oftheir weaknels and infirmicy Rand in need 
of many helpers, they would nor have men to comra@in marriage, nor dwell in one houſe wich 
thoſe who were neer in bloud ro them. to the. end, that if the husband ſhould offer wrong and 
injury to his wife, her kinsfolk might ſuccour _ —xpagny 

IX, 
Why is it not {full for Jupiters prieft, wolbns they name Flamen Dialis tg hand/: or once toxch 


meal or leaven, 


Or meal, is itnot becauſe it isan unperſeR and raw kind of nouriſhmens ? for neither continu- 

eth ic the ſame that it was, to wit, wheat, &c, nor is that yer which it ſhould be, namely 
bread: bur hath loſt that nature which it had betore of ſeed, and withall hath nor gotrenthe uſe of 
food. and nouriſhment, And hereupon it is, that the poet calleth meal( by a Metaphor or bor- 
rowed ſpeech ) £11-phaton, which isas much to ſay,as killed and marred by the mill i grinding ; 
andas for leaven, both it (elfe is engendered of a certain corruption of meal, and alſo corruprerh 
( in amanner } the whole lump of dough, wherein it is mixed : for theſaid dough becommerh 
leſs firme and faſt then it was before, ic hangeth not together ; and inone word the leaven of the 
paſte ſeemeth to be a very putrifation and rottenneſs thereof, And verily if there betoo much 
of the leaven put to the dovgh, it maketh ir ſo ſhare and ſour that it cannot be eaten, and in very 


truth ſpoileth the meal quite, - 
X, 
Wherefore is the ſaid prifft likewiſe forbidden to touch raw fleſh ? 


by by this cuſtome to withdraw him far from eating of raw things ? PCT 7 
Or isit for the ſame cauſe that he abhorreth and deteſteth meal? for neither is it any mote 


a living avimall, nog come yet to be meat: for by boyling and rofling it growerhto ſuchanaltera- 
tion, ag changeth the very torme thereof: whereas raw fleſh and newly killed isneither pure 
impolluted to the eye, but hideous to ſee to 3 and beſides, it hath ( 1 wor not what ) reſemblance ro 


an ovgly fore or or filthy ulcer, Ro 


What isthe reaſon that the Romans have expreſly commanded the ſame prieſt or Flamen of Jupiter, 
not oxly not to touch a dag or cat, but not ſo much as to name euher of them 2 


Te ſpeak of the Goar firſt,js it not for deteſtation of his exceſſive luſt and leachery 3 and beſides 
; 4 forhis rankand filthy favour ? or becauſe theyare afraid ofhim, as of a diſeaſed creature and 
Ppp3 ſubjeR 
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ſyubje& ro maladies ? for ſurely, there ſeemerh'norto be a beaſt in the world (o much given tothe 
falling Gckneſs, as itis 3 nor intetterh ſo ſoon choſe thar either ear ot the fleſh or once touch ir, 
when1t is ſurpriſed with this evill, The cauſe thereof ſome ſay ro be theſireightnels of thoſe con- 
duits and paflages by which the ſpirits go and come, which ofren-times happen to be intetcepred 
and Ropped. And this they conjedture by the {mall andlender voice that thebeaft haghi;:;and 
the berter to confirme the ſame; we do ſee ordinarily, that men likewiſe who be ſubje& ro this 
malady.crow in the end to haveſuch a voice as in ſome ſort relemblerh the bleating ofgoars, Now, 
tor rhe Dog, true it is aptly that heis not ſo leacherous, nor imellerh alrogether io lirepg and 
ſo rank 2s doth the Goat ; and yet ſome there be who ſay, that a Dog might not be permined to 
come within the caſile of Athens, nor to enterinto the ifle of Delos, becauſe: torſooth helingrh 
birc hes openly in the fight of every man, as if bulls, bears, and ftalions had rbgzr fecrer chambers, 
to do their kind with females, avd did not leapand cover them inthe broad field. and open yarg, 
without being abaſhed at the matter, : ht Doty; oF 
Bur ignorant they are of the rrue cauſe indeed: which is, for that a Dog is by nature fell, and 
arrelſome. given to arte and war upon a. very {mall occafion: in which teipetmen,baniſh'them 
rom ſanRuaries, holy churches, and priviledged places, giving thereby unto poor affliftegiſup- 
plicants, free acceſs unto them toc their ſate and ſure refuge. And evenſo very probable itis, tha 
this Flamen or prieſt of Jupiter, whom they would have to be as an holy, {acred, and living ma 
for to flie unto, ſhould be accefſible and eatie ro 'be approached unto by humble tnrors, Lara, 6 
astand in need of him, withour any rhing 3nthe way to impeach; co pur back, or to aftrighrthem; 
which was'the cauſe that he had a little bed or paller made for him, 1n the vety'porch or-emtry of 
his houſe 3 and thar (ervant or Dave, whocouldfind means to come and fall down at his feet; and 
lay hold on his knees was for thac day freed from the whip! and palt danger of all other puniſh+ 
meat: ſay he were a priſoner wit h"irons,and bolts ar his feerthat could makefhiſries approach neec 
unto this prieſt, he was ler looſe, and his gives and fetters were thrown out of the houſe, not ar 
the door, bur flung over the very root thereof. © | 
But to what purpole ſerved al this, and what.\good would this have done, that he ſhould ſhew 
hiniſelfe io gentle, 1o affable, and humane, it he had a curſt dog about him to keep his door, and 
to affright, chaſe and ſcare all choſe away who had recoutſe unto him for fuccour, And ya 6 
it is, thatour ancients rtpured/ nor a dog to be altocerher a tlein creature ::fox firſt and formioh we 
do not find thathe is conſecrated or dedicated unto any of the ccleſtiall gods: but being ſent 
uno tetreftriall and infernall Proſer pivs into the quarrefires and cro(s high wayesto make her a{np- 
r, he ſeemeth to ſerve tor an expiarory tacnifice to divert and curn away ſome calamity, orto 
cleanſe ſome firthy ordure, rather than otherwiſe: to ſay nothing, that iti Lacedemos cut 
and (lit dogs down along the mids,and ſofſacrifice them ro Afars the moftblondy god of all others, 
And rhe Romans them'elves uponthetealt 'Lyypercalia, which they celebrare inthe luſtrall mouth 
of Purification, called Febraary, offer up a-dog for a ſacrifice: and therefore it is no ablyrdi 
to think, that thoſe who have taken upon them to ſervethe moſt ſoveraigne and pureſt God of all 
others, werenort withoutgood cauſe forbidden to have a dog with them in the houſe, norro be 
acquainted and familiar with him, | 
- 8 
For what cauſe was not the ſame prieſt of Jopirer permitted, either to touch an ivie tree, of to paſs 
thorow away covered over head with a vine growing to atree, and ſpreading her branches fronjit? 


Dt | þ nor this like vrto thoſe precepts of Pythayorar: Eat not your meat from a chair: Sit not v 

. ee a meaſure called Chexix : Neither fiep thou over a broom or * beſom, For ſurely none of the 
Pythagoreansfeared any of theſe rhings, or made ſcruple todo,as theſe words in outward ſhew, 
and intheir licreral! ſenſe doprerend: but under (ach ipeeches they did covertly and figuratively 
forbid ſomewhat elſe: even to this precepr : Go not under a vine, is to bereferred unto wine, 
and implierh this much ; that isnor lawfull for the faid Prieft to-drink,for ſuch'as over-drink 
themſelves, have rhe wine above their heads, and under it they are depreſſed and weighed down, 
whereas men and prielis eſpecially ovght to be evermore (uperiors and commanders of this plea- 
ſure, and in no wite to be ſubje&tuntoir, Andrhus much of the Vine, 

As for the 1vie, 1s 1t 'not for that it is aplant that beareth no fruic, nor any thing good for 
mans uſe, and moreover is (o weak, as by reaſon of that feebleneſs it is not able coſuſtain it ſelfe 
bur had needof other trees to ſupport and bear it up : and beſides, with the cool ſhadow thar it 
yeelds, and the green leaves alwayes to be ſeen, it dazelerh; and;as it were, bewitcheth rheeyes of 
many that look upon it:for which cauſes.men thoughrthar they ought nor ro nouriſh or entertain 
ic abovr an houſe, becauſe ir bringeth no profit;nor ſufferit to claſp abour any thing,confidering it 1s 
fo hurcfull unto plants and admr it to creepyponthem. whiles1t Rticketh faſt in the ground : and 
therefore baniſhed it 1s from the temples and {acrifices of theceleſttall gods, and their prieſts are 
Cebarred from uſing 1t : neither ſhall a man ever ſee inthe ſacrifices or divine worſhip of J,:10 at 
Athens, nor of Venus at Thebes, any wilde ivie brought onr of the woods. Mary, 2t the (acrt- 

fices and ſervices of Bacchus, which are performed in the nightand darkneſs, ir isuſed» 
- Or may nor this be a:covert and figurative prohibition,of4uch blind dances and fooleries 1p the 
nighc, as theiebe, which are praiſed by the prieſts of Bacebys ? for thoſe womev which are ava 
port 
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orced with chele furious moOorions of Bacchur,run immediately upon the ivie.and catchino it in their 
hands, pluck it inpieces, or elle chew in between theip reerh-; in fo muchias they ipcak not al- 
rogether abſurdly, who fay, that this 1vie bath 1n it a certain ſpirit that (irreth and mo: eth rg 
madneſle , curnerh mens minds to tury ; driseth- them to extaligs 5 tronbleth- ond rormereeyh 
chem; and in 6ne word makeththem drunk widhiwine, and-doth great pleaſure urts them:who 
are otherwiſe diſpoled and enclined of rhemfelves'to fuckfanitiall ravithments of theirwitind 


underſtanding, 


7 


dr Ay And 4 err all chypr, 
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came next to hand, th erp Star's irbgerst's en hs es 

Or cather » becauſe Prieſts having their fun&ions deterntinate and Certain. andthe ings, Unde- 
terminate and uncertain, it was not poſſible, thar when the occafions and times of both concur- 
red togetherat one, ink ant, one and rhe ſame pexian ſhould be ſufk.ient far boxh3;for ic could nor 
otherwiſe be, but many times when both charges preſſed upon him and urged him at once, he 
ſhould precermir che vnc or the prhers and; by gþgtmeaps onow hile, offend-and fink 43 rdlbet 
toward God, and another while do tuec vnta cigizens and-ſubjeRs. 64 1G ICNI977S 27 2%) 17:25 
. Os elle. coniidexing, that ap gavernments- aniong men,,.they law. that there jvas.orberwbiles.no 
leG ne.cflity than authoricy 5 avrdihat he wbois:comieapeople { as Hippy laid ot 1a; Phyſor 
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cian, who igerh many eviilchingss Jes, and handcrtimany alſo!) from theharmes of orhepmes, . | 


reapeth griet and ſorrow of his wm: they thanghe! jr qotin -policy goed] that \anyoneſhonldife- 
_— the gods, or have the Charge and ſuperintendence of 1acred things 3 who had been 


either preſent or pre{ident ar the judgements and<ondemnations to death of his own citizens;yea, 
and otherwhiles ot his own kinsfolke and allies; like as ic befeilſometimhe to Bruty:, 
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. ofcertain pexſons and nations of Greege : wyhich may ſerye Their gue. 
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Here were an hundred and fourſcore,mep, who had the managing and governmehtofthe 
of the Common-weal:out of which number they choſe. Senatours, whom they named 
Artyni : butthe moſt part of the people abode and dwelt in the countrey, and ſuch were 
termed Conjpodes , which is as much as toſay, as MIS for that; when they 
down to the City ( as aman.may conjeute ) they were known by.cheit dulty-tect, FA 


IT, 
What was ſhe, who in the ity of Cumes they named Onobatis ? 


V Hen there was any womantaken in adulrery, they broyghr her in to the publick marker- 
 V place, where they ſer her down upon an eminentftone. to the end that ſhe might be $en 
of all the people: and after ſhe had ftood there a good while. they monnted hefuponan Aﬀe,and 
{0 led her round abour the ciry : which done, they brought her back againtnro the marker-place- , 
where ſhe muſt Rand as ſhe tid before upon rheſame ittone: andio from that.cime forward ſhe 
led ay intamons and reproachfull life, called of every ohe by the name of Onobarz,that is toſay ſhe 
that harh ridden upon the Aﬀeback, But when they had ſo done, they reputed that tone pyl- 
led. and detefted ir 2s accurſed and abominable, 4 
There was likewiſe in the ſame city a certain office of a gaoler, whom they called PhlaFes* 
and look who bare this office, had the charge of keeping rhe priſon at a:l orher times : only ar a 
Certain afſembly and ſeſſions of the Councell in the night ſeaſon, he wenrint9 the Senate, 'and 
brought forth the Kings, leading them by the hands, and there held them 6ill dnring the time that 
the Senere had made inquiſition and decreed whether they had deſerved ill ayd ruled awjufty of 


no! giving thns their ſuffrages and voicesprivily inthe dark, 111 


Queſtions as touchng Greek a faires. 


II1, 
What is(be whom they name in the city of Soli, Hypeccanfiria ? 


Ocallthey the prieſteſs of Minerva, by reaſon of certain ſacrtfices( which ſhe celebraterh ) and 
Vote: divine ceremonies and ſervices, to pu by and divert ſhrewd curnes,which otherwiſe might 
happen: the word fignifiech as much as a chauteure | 


IV. 
Whe be they in the city Gnidos, whom they call Amnemones? as alſowhois Aphelter among them ? 


oyed as overſeers of mens lives and behaviour, who alſo were conlulted firſt, and gave their 
ſentenceas touching affaires of greateſt importance: and Amnemones they were named.for that they 
were Dot, ( as a man may very well conjecure ) called to any account, nor urged to make anſwer 
or ny ching rhit they did : unleſs haply they were ſo named, quaſi Polymnemones, becauſe they 
Tethembred many things and had ſo good a memory, As for Apheſter, he it was who in their ſcru- 
tinies dea:anded their opinions and gathered their voices, 


—_ ; V: $ 
7 Df '- Who be they, whom the Arcadians and Lacedemonians tearme , Chreſtos ? 


"WO Je are threeſcore ele& men our of the better ſort and principall citizens, whom they im- 
I pl 


a7 He Lacedzmonians having concluded a'peace with the Tegeares, did ſer down expreſly the 

articles of agreement in writing y/ which they cauſed to be engraven upon a ſquare columne, 

common to them»borth , che which was ere&ed-upon the river 4/phexs : in which among other 

covenants this was written : That they might chaſe the Meſlenians our of their countries: howbeir, 

*7ide ſupra awful it ſhould nor be ro make them Chreſtos, which Ariſtorle expoutideth thos and ſairh:That they 
in queſt. might kill none of the Tegeates who during the war hadtakenpart with the Lacedzmonians, 


Kom. 

52, where , 11011 V. 

this is that is be whons the Opuntians cal Cricthologos, 
otherwiſe 


-_ He greateſt. part of the Greeks in their moſt ancient ſacrifices nſe certain barley, which the ci- 
" T EEE tir firſt fruirs did contribote: 'thar officer therefore who had there and charge 
of thele ſacrifices,and the gathering and bringing in of theſe firſt fruirs of barley, they named Cyirho- 
logos, as one would ſay, the collector of the batley, Moreover, twoprielts chey had belides, one 
ſuperintendent over the ſacrifices and A 77 the Gods ; another for the dives, 
4 I, X 


Which be the clouds called Ploiades, 


T Hoſe eſpecially whicharewateriſh and diſpoſed to rain, and withall wandering to and fro,and 
<arried here and there intheaire; Theophraſtus in the fourth book of Meteors or impreſſions 
athered above in the region of the aire, hath pur it down-word for word in this manner : Conſi- 
ering that the cloudes Ploiade? (quoth he )and thoſe which be gathered thick, and areſertled un- 
moveable, and beſides very white, ſhey acertain diverfiry of matter, which is neither converred 
into water, nor reſolyed into wind, 


V III, 
Whom do the Beotians mean by this word, Platychztas ? 


Hoſe whoſe houſes joine one to another, or whoſe lands do border andconfine together, in 
' Þ the Aeolique language they called fo, as if they would ſay, being neer neighbours: to which 
: purpoſe one example among many I will alledge out ofour law Theſmophylacium, &c. * * * * 


| IX. 
% Woat is he who among the Delphian is called Hofioter ,and why name the one of t hey moneths Byſios, 


"T* Hey name Hoſ;oter that ſacrificer who offereth a ſacrifice when he is declared Hofos, that isto 
» br holy ; - and five there be who are all their life time accounted Hoſoi,and thoſe do and ex» 

ecute many things cogether with their prophets, and joyne with them in divers ceremonies of di- 

vine ſervice, and gods worſhip, inaſmuch as they are thought ro be deſcended from Dexcation, And 

for the monerh called Byfs, many have thought it to be as much as Phy ins , that is to ſay, the 

\pringing or growing moneth ; for thatrhen, the ſpring beginneth, and many plants at that time 

o ariſe out of ground and bud, Bur the truth is notio: forthe De/phians never uſe B, in ſtead 

of Ph.like as the Macedonians do, who for Phil /ppes, Phalacror, and Pheronice, ſay, Bilippms Bal 1- 

cros, and Beronice: indeed they pur B, for P. and it is as ordinary with them.,to ſay Batein, for 

Patein, Bicron, for Picron: and ſo Byſau is all one with Pyſus, that is to ſay, the month in which 

, they conſult with their god Apollo, and demand of him anſwers and reſolutions of their doubts: 
for this is the cuſtome of the countrey, becauſe in this monerh they propounded theirdemand 

unto the Oracle of Apollo, and they ſuppoſed the ſeventh day of the ſameto be his birth-day,which 


they 


——— — —— — 


they ſucnamed alſo, Polyprhow, nor as many do imagine, becauſe they then do bake many cakes, 
which aze called Phthozs, bur tor char it isa day whecein divers doreſort unto the Oracle for to 
bereſolved,and many anſwers aredelivered: for it is bur of late dayes that folke were permitted 
co conſulr with the Oracle when they lift in every moneth 3 but before time the religious 
Priefteſs of Apollo, named Pythia, opened not the Oracle , nor gave anſwer bur at one time in 
the yeer, according as Cali/texes and Alexandrides have recorded in writing . 


X | 
What fignifieth Phyzimelon ? 


Itle plants there be, which when they burgeon and ſhoot our firſt, the beaſts love paſſing well 
Lidei firſt buds and iprouts which they pur forth ; bur in brouzing and cropping them, vreat in- 
jurythey do untothe plants and hinder their grouth : when as therefore they are grown upto that 
height chat bealtsgraſing thereabour, can do them no harme, they becalled Phyximels, thar is 
as much coſay, as having eſcaped the danger of catrel|, as witnefſerh £ſchylus. 

XI, 
Wo be they that are named Apoſphendoneri ? 


N cimes paſt the Eretrians held the Iſland Corcyra, untill Charicrates arrived thers with a fleet 
| Raap-alen and vanquiſhedthem : whereupon the Eretrians took ſea again, and returned to- 
ward their naturall bs: wn : whereof their tellow-citizens being advertiſed, ſuch I ſay as ftirred 
not bur remained quier, repelled them, and kept them off from landing upon their ground by charg- 
iogthem with ſhor from flings, Now when they ſaw they could not win them by any fair lan- 
gnage, nor yercompell them by force of atmes , being as they were inexorable, and befides many 
more then they in number, chey made ſaile to the coaſts of Thracia, where they poſſefled them- 
ſelves- of aplace, where they repot, Met hon, one of the predeceſſors and progenitors of Orphews, 
ſometime dwelt : and there having builr a city, rhey named ir Methone ; bur themſclres were 
ſumamed Apoſphendoneti, which is as much to ſay, as repelled and driven back by flings; 
XII 


What is that which the Delphians call, Charila ? 


He citizens of Delphos do celebrate continually three Enneaterides , that is to ſay, feaſts cele- 
brated every ninth yeer, one after another ſucceffively, Of which, the firſt chey name, Sepr-- 
riou; the ul, Heros ; and the third, Chayila. As touching the firſt, it ſeemerhto be a memo- 
riall repreſenting the fighr or combare that Phebxs had againſt Pyrhos :. and his flight after the con- 
fit, and pnrſunr after him into che valley of Tempe, For as ſome do reporr he fled by occafion of 
# certain man-flavghrer and murder that he had commirred, for which he ſought co be purged: 
others ſay that when Pythen was wounded, and fled by the way which we call, Holy, Phebxs made 
hor purſuit after him, inſomuch ashe went within a lictle of overtaking him , and finding him at the 
ou of death : ( for at his firſt comming he found that he was newly dead of che wounds which 
had received in the foreſaid fight ) alſo, that he was enterred and buried by his ſon.(who as they 
ſay) was named Aix: this novenary fealt therefore, called Septerion,is a repreſentation of this hi- 
ftory,or elſe of ſome other like antoit. The ſecond natned Herozs conrainerh(I wot not what)bidden 
ceremonies and fabulous ſeccers, which the profeſſed prieſts ( inthe divine ſervice of Bacchas cal- 
led Thyades J know well enough: but by ſuch other things as are openly done and practiſed, 2 
man may conjeCture, that ir ſhould be a certain exalration ot aſſumptionof Semel-np into hea- 
ven, Moreover, as coficerning Charila, there goeth ſuch a rale as this. Ir forrnned apon a rime, 
thae after much drought, there followgd great faminein the city of D-1phos, in ſorr:uch as all rhe 
mhabitants came with their wives and children corhe court gares, crying our unto their King,for 
the extream hunger that they endured, The king therenpon cauſed ro be diſtributed among the 
fort of them, 2 dole of meal, and certain pulſe, for that he had nor ſufficient togive indif- 
tly among them all: and when there came a lirtle young wench, a filly orphan, fatherleſs 
and motherleis, who inftancly beſought him to give her a o ſome reliefe ; the king ſmore her 
with his ſhoe, and flung it ar ber face, The girle ( poore though ſhe was, forlorne and deſtitute of 
at wordly ſacconr 3 howbeit carrying no baſe mind with her ;- bur of a noble ſpirit ) departed 
f6m his preſence. and made no more adoe, but nndid her girdle from her waſt and. hanged her 
ſelf therewith. Well,che famine daily increaſed more and more,and diſeaſes grew thereupon: by oc- 
cafion whereof, the king went in perſon to the Oracle of Apollo, ſuppoſing to find there ſome meed 
and remedy : unto whom Pythia the Prophereſs made this anſwer : That theghoſt of Charila 
ſhould be appeaſed and pacified, who had dyed a voluntary death, So after long ſearch and dili- 
gentenquiry, hardly found in the end it was, that rhe young maiden whom he had ſo beaten wich 
his ſhoe, was named Chari/a: wherenpon they offered a certain ſacrifice mixed with expiatory ob- 
lations, which they celebrate and performe from nine yeers to nine, even to this day, For ar this 
nity, the king ſitting in his chair, dealeth cerrain meal and pulſe among all commers, as well 
ſrangers as citizens : and the image of Chari/ais thicher brought, reſembling a young girle: now 
Wrerchar every one harh received part of rhe dole. the king beateth rhe ſaid image about theeares 
With his ſhoe: and the chief governe's of chereligions women, called Thyades.takes up the image, 


and carrieth it into a certain place full of deep caves: where atter they have hung an halter abouc. 
OT the 
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3 Queſtions as touching Greek affaires. 


— 


the neck of it,chey enter it under ground in that very place where they buricd the corps of C barila, 
when ſhe had firangled her ſelte, 
p X 111, 


What is the meaning of that which they call among the Aneians,Begeed-fleſh, 


He Xncians in times paſt had many tranſmigrations from place co place: for firſt they inhabiced 

the courtrey about the Plaine called Dotion: out of which they were driven by the Lapichz, 

and went to the Erhicz ; and from thence into a quarter of the Province Moloſſis, called Arava, 
which they held,and thereof called they were Paravz. After all this they ſeized the City Ciryha : 
wherein atter they had Roned to death their King Onocls, by warrant and commandement from 
Apollo 3 they went down into that trad that herh along by the river /zachns, a Countrey inhabited 
then by the Inachians and Achzans, Now they had the anſwer of an Oracle on both ſides,ro wit,the 
Irachians and Achzans that if they yeelded and gave away part of their Countrey they ſhouldloſe 
| all: and the &neians;that if they could ger once any thing at their hands with their good wils, they 
ſhould for ever poſleſſe and holdall, Things (tanding in thele termes.there was a notable perſonage 
among the Xneians, nimed 7emzor, who putting on ragged cloaths, and taking a waller about his 
neck,diſeuiſed himſelte like unco a beggar,andin this habic went to the Inachians to crave their alms, 
The King of the Inachians ſcorned and laughed at him,and by way of diſdaineand mockery rooke 
vpaclod of earth and gave it him ; the other rook it right willingly and put it up into his budget: 
but he made no ſemblance.neither was he ſeen toembrace this gift,and co joy therein; but went his 
way immediately without begging any thingelle, as being very well content with that which he had 
corren already. The Elders of the people wond ring hereat, called to mind che ſaid oracle, and pre- 
ſenting themſelves befcre the King.advertiſed him nor to negle&t this occurrent, nor to let this man 
thus to eſcape out of his hands, But Temor having an inkling of their defhgne, made haſte and fled 
apace, inſomuch as he ſaved himſelte, by the meanes of a great ſacrifice, even of an hundred oxen 
which he vowed unto Apollo, T his done, both Kings,to wit, of the Inachians and the Ancians ſenc 
defiance one to the other,and challenged combarte ro fight hand to hand, The King of the Aneians 
Phemins, ſeeing Hyp:rochus King of the Inachians comming upon him with his dog, cried our, and 
ſaid, That hedealtnor hike a juſt and righteous man, thus to bring an afſiftant and helper with him: 
wherear as Hyperochus turned his head about, and looked back tor to chaſe away his dog, Phemins 
raught him ſuch a rap with a ſtone upon the ſide of his head that he felled himto the ground, and 
killed him ourright therewith in the very place, Thus the Aneians having conquered the countrey, 
and expelled the Inachians and the Achzans, adored ever after that ſtone as a ſacred thingzand ſacri- 
ficed unto it, and withinthe fat of the beaſt ſacrificed enwrap it very chatily, Afterwards, whenſo- 
everthey have according to their vow offered a magnificent ſacrifice of an hundred oxento Apulls, 
and killed likewile an oxe unto Jupitey:they ſend the belt and moſi daintieft piece of the ſaid ſacrifice 
unto. thoſe that are line-|ly deicended from Temon, which at this day is called among them, The 


Begged fieſh, or the B-ggers fiſh, 
XIV, 


Who be thoſe whom the inhabitants of Ithaca, named Coliades? ard who is Phagilus among them ? 


Frer that ſes had killed thoſe who wooed his wiſe in his abſence, the kinsfolke and friends 
of them being now dead, rcſe up againſt him to be revenged: bur in the end they agreed on 
both fides to ſend tor Neoptolemm, to make an accord and attonement between them : who having 
undertaken this arbitrement, awarded that #/yſs ſhonld depart our of thoſe parts, andquit the 
Iſles of Cephalenia,[thaca, and Zacynthas,in regard of the bloudſhed rhat he had commirted, Items, 
that the kinsfolke and friends of the ſaid wooers ſhould pay a certaine fine every yeare unto y/ſesin 
recompence for the riot,damm:ige,and havock they had aldein his houſe, As for Hlyſſes, he with- 
drew himſelfe and departed into /:aly: but for the mul& or fine impoſed upon them, which he had 
conſecrated unto the gods 3 he took order that thoſe of thaca ſhould render the paimentthereof 
— unto his ſon: and the {lame was a quantity of meale ard of wine, a certaine number of * wax-lights 
Gas ark or tapers, oyle, ſalt, and for lacritices the bigger ſort and better grown of Phagili: now Phagilus, 
ney-combs] Ariſtotle interpreteth to be a lambe, 

Moreover a5 tonching Eumens, Telemachus enfranchiſed him and all his poſterity ; yea, and en- 
dued them with the right of free burgeofie, And ſo the progeny of Exumens are at this day the houſe 

and family,called Ccl:ade like as Bacolit be thofe who are deſcended from Philetins, 


XV, 
+ v3y NOL What is the woodden * dog among the Locrians, 
nedhs 5.0. Ocras was the ſon of Phyſcius, who had to his father Amphy#ion, This Locrns had by Cabya a 
a villar,as ſon named likewile Locrus : with him his father was at ſome variance ; who having gathered a 


re Latine nnmber of Citizens to him, conſulced with the Oracle about a place where he ſhould build a new 
Hcc! prie- 


reth it, 


City and people it in the nature of a Colony, The Oracleretnrned unto him this anſwer : Thar in 

what place a dog of wood did bite him there he ſhould found aCiry, And fo when he had paſſed 
over tothe other fide of the ſez,and was landed, he chanced to tread as he walked along upon abrier, 
which in Greek is called KuyocfTo5) and was ſo pricked therewith. that he was conftrained there ro 
{o journe certaine daies : during which time,after he had we!l viewed and conſidered the ——_ 
ounde 


yn 


| Oueftine as tonching Grethe aff zirer. 


/nnded theſe rowns,to wit, Phyſces and Hyanthia, and all thoſe befides, which were afterwards in- 
habired by the Locrians,ſurnamed Ozo/z,thar is ro fay,Stinking: which ſurname, ſome ſay, wasgiren 
unto theſe Locrians, in regard of Neſſws ; others in reſpect of the great dragon Python, which _ 
caſt upaland by the ſea, purified vponthe coaft of the Locrians: others report, that by occaſion ot 
certaine ſheeps fels and goats skins, which the men of that countrey uſed to weare 3 and becauſe thac 
for the moRt part they converſed among the flocks of ſach carrell, and ſmelled ranke, and carried a 
frong ftinkivg ſavour about then, thereupon they were cleped Ozole, And tomethere be who hold 
the cleane contrary,and ſay that the counrrey rr har ſweet Al6wers;had thar name of the good 
{nel ; among whom is Aychiras bf Amphiſ a,for thus he writeth': 

A traft with crown of gropes, full tively dight : 

Senting of towers Lhe ſpice Matyve hight. 

_ OP XVI.. 


What is it which the Megarians ca'l Ayhabroma  - + - | 

I{::,of whom the City N:ſea cook the —_— of Mey arir,eſpouſed a wite out of Be- 

atia,named Abrota, the daughter of Onch:fhur,and filter t& Megarens, a dame of fingular wil- 
dome, and for chaſtity and vertue incomparable: when ſhe was dead the Megarians for theirparc 
willingly and of their own accord mourned: and N;ſus her husband defirous to eternize her name 
and remembrance by ſome memorall, cauſed her bones ro be ſer rogerher, and theiame to be clad 
with the very ſame apparell that ſhe was wont to weare in her lifetime : and of her name hecal- 
ledrhat habir and veſtore Aptabroma. And verilyit ſeemeth, that evengod Apollo himielfe did @- 
vourize the glory of this Lady : for when the wives of Megara were minded matiy times -porrel 
theſe robes and habilliments,they were ahyaics forbidden and debarred by this Oracle, 


XVIT; 

Whe ir Doryxenus among the Megarjan ? y 27 hn 
MHe Province Megaris was in old time inhabited by certame towns and villages ; and the Citi- 
' Þ 2ers or Inhabiranrs being divided inco five parts, were called Heraens,Pyracns, Megariens,Cy- 
noſuriens, and Tripodiſſzans: now the Corinthians their next neighbonrs,' and who-ipied our-all 
occafions, and ſought meanes to reduce rhe Province Megarica under their obedience, practiſets 
ſetthem rogerher by the eares, and wrought it ſo, that they watred one upon anether : bur they 
carried ſuch a moderate hand, and were ſo reſpe&ive in their wars, that they remembred evermore 
they were kinsfolke and of a bloud: and therefore warred after a mild andgenclemanner ; for no 
man offered any injury or violence tothe hnsbandmen that tilled the ground on either ide: and 
look whoſoever chanced to be taken priſoners, ' wereto pay tor their ranſome a cetraine peece of 
money fer down berweenthem: which fam of money was received ever after they were delivered, 
and not before, becauſe no man won!d demand it : for look who had raken acaptive in the war, he 
would bring him home with him into his houe,and made him good cheere at his gwn cable,confulc 
together, and then ſend him home in peace: and rhe party thus ſer free, whethe came duly and 
brought his ranſome aforeſaid with bim, was commended andthanked for ir, yea, and cominued 
ever after nnto his dying day friend onto trim who received the money - and thus inftead of Dorya- 
ltor, which figmfierh a priſoner taken in war, he was called Dory xens, thar is to ſay, a friend made 
by wat ; for he who kept back the ſaid money, and defranded the right maſter thereof; became all 
his life time infamous, not only among enemies, but alſo among his ownfellow-Cirizens, as being 
rputeda wicked, perfidious, and falſe wrerch, 


| XVIII 
What i; Palintocia among the Megarians ? 
e Megarians when they had expelled their ryrant Theagenes.for a pretty while afer,uſed good 
2nd moderare government intheir common-weakh : bur when as their flattering orators and 
dawbacks of the people began unto chem once ( as Plato very well ſaid ) in a cup of the meere and 
delayed wine of liberty, that is ro ſay, commended unto them exceffire licenciouſnefe they came 
tobe exceeding ſaucy and maleperr,and were utterly corrupt and marred,infomuch as they commir- 
tdall infolent outrages that could be deviſed againtt the ſabſtanciall and wealthy bnrgefles: and a- 
movy other bold parts, the poore and needy would preſume to go into their houſes, and command 
them for to entertaine them with great cheare, and to fealt them ſumprnouſly: if they refuſed (oro 
do.they would make no more ado,bur take away perforce whatſoever they could lay hands on in the 
houſe.and in one word ,abuſe them all mott villanouſly. In concluſion, they made a ſtature and ordi- 
nuce, by vertue whereof it might be lawfull for them to demand back againe at the hands of thoſe 
ulurers, who had letthem have money before time, all the intereſt and con{deration for uſe which 
they had paied before, and this they called Palintoc-s, 
XIX, | 
What City or Countreyis that Amthedan, whereof the Propheteſſc Pychia ſþ.tke in theſe verſes ? 
Drinke out thy wine.the leesthe dregs, and all; 
Anthedon thou thy countrey canſt not call, ; | 
FY that Anthedon which is in Beotia, is not ſo plentiſull of good wines ; Calauria indeed as fa- 


bles make reporr, was ſometime called Irene, byrhe name of a Lady ſo cleped, the my of 
pr une 
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Neptane and Me/anthiaywho was the daughter of Afphens 3 bur afterwards being held and inhahi- 
ted by Amthes and Hyperes, are an it was Amthedonia and Hyperia: for the antwer of the oracle, 
ftotle relftifieth went 1D this manner : | 

poets Drinke out thy wine, with lees,with dregs and all, | 

Anthedon thos thy conntrey, canſt not call 3 

Nor Hypera that ſacred Iſle, for there 

T hou might'ſt it drinks without deg pure andcleete, | 
Thus (1ſay)writeth Ar:ſtorle: but nafigiton ſaith, that Anthes being brother of Hyperes,was loſt 
when he was bur a very child ; and when, his brother Hyperes tor to tearch him out, travelled ind 
wanderedto and fro all abour,he came at lepgth to Pheres,unto Acaſtxs or Adraſt:us,where by 250d 
fortune Anthosſerved in the place of cup- bearer,and had the charge of che wine-ſellar: now as they 
fate feaſting at the table,the boy Anthos when he offered a cup of wine unto his brother ,took knoy- 
ledge of him, and jaid ſoftly in his care : 

| Drinks now your wine, with lees, with dregs andall; 
Anthedon you cannot your countrey call, TY 


F, CI 
What is the meaning of this 6y-word in Priene: Darkneſſe about the oake ? 


He Samians and Prienians watred oneagainft the other,doing and ſuffering harme reciprocally, ' 
Ts ſo,as the damages and loſles weretollerable, untill ſuch tame as in one great bartell fought 

between them;thoſe of Pricxe pur tothe ſword in one day a thouſand Samians: bur ſeven yeares af- 
ter inanother conflict which the Prienians had again(t the Milehans neere unto a place called gy, 
that is to ſay, Oake,they loſt the molt valiant and principall Citizens they had ; which hapned atthe 
very time whenſage Byas being ſent Embaſladour unto Samos won great honour and reputation: this 
was a woſullday and a pittitull, and heayy calamity .to all the, dames of Prieve in generall ; torthere 
was not one of them but this common lofle in ſome meaſure touched ; inſomuch as this by-ward 
was taken up amonglt them alterwards, in forme of a curſed malediction or ſolemne oath, 1n their 
greateſt affaires to bind them withall,by that darknefle at the oake ; for thar either their fathers, bre- | 
thren,husbands,or children wete then and there laine, 


XX1, 
What were they among the Candiots, who were. called Catacautz ? 


T is reported, that certaine Tyrrhenians having raviſhed and carried away by force a number of 
| fel Atheniavs daughters and wives out of Brawroy, at what time as they inhabited the Iſlands 
Imbros and Lemnos, were afterwards chaſed out of thoſe quarters and landed upon the coaſt of La- 
conia, Which they inhabited ; where they entred into ſuch acquaintance with the women of the 
Countreyzthat they begat children of chem ; whereupon in the end they grew to be ſuſpected and ill 
ſpoken of by the nacurall ivhabuants, ſothat ary were forced to abandon Laconia, and to returne 

aine into Cardyunder the conduCt of Pel/zs and his brother Crataidas: where, warring upon them 
char held che countrey, they let many of their bodies who died in ſundry skirmiſhes lying upon the 
land neglected and unburied : at the firſt, becauſe they had no time and leaſvre to interre them, b 
reaſon of theſore war which they maintained continually, and the danger that would have md, 
in caſe they had gone to take up their bodies: bur afterwards, becauſe they abhotred to touch thoſe 
dead carcalles that Jay ftinking and putrifying with the hear of rhe ſun, for that they had continued 
ſo long aboveground : Pollis theretore one of their leaders deviſed certaine honours, priviledges;ex- 
emptions,and immunities.to beſtow partly upon the Prieſts of the gods,and in part upon thoſe who 
buried the dead 3 and conſecrated ſolemnly theſe prerogatives unto ſome terre{iriall deities, to the 
end they might be more durable and remaine inviolate: afterwards he parted with his brother by 
lor, Now the oneſort werenamed Sacrificers, and the other Catacawte'3 who governed aparcywith 
their own laws and particular diſcipline: by vertue whereof among other good orders and civill cu- 

ſtomes., they were nor ſubject ro certaine crimes and enormities, wkereunto other Candiots are 
commonly given; namely.to rob. pill, and ſpoile one another ſecretly :for theſe did no wropgoneto 
another 3 they neither did eale, nor pilfer, norcarry away other mens goods. 


_ | XXII, 
W hat meaneth the Sepulcher of children among the Chalcidians? 


| Moore and X:/u the ſons of Yuthus arrived at Emnboea, to ſeeke them a place of habitation; the 
which Iſle wastor the moit part poſſefled and occupied by the Xolians, Now Cothas had a pro- 

i mu by oracle, that he ſhould proſper inthe world, and have the upper hand of his enemies. in caſe 
he bovghr or purchaſed thar land : wherefore being come a ſhore with ſome few of his men,he found 

cerraine young children playing by the ſea-fide ; with whom he joyned:diſporced with them. made 

muct: ot them, ſhewing unto them many pretty gauds and toyes that had not b-en before time 

teen 1n thole partes: and when he perceived that the children were in love thereot, and defirons 

ro 
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to have them 3 he ſaid that he would not give them any of his fine things,unleſs by way of exchange 
he might receive of them ſome of their land : the children theretore raking up a little of themouid 
with both hands;gave the ſane unto him, and having received irom him the foreſaid gauds, went 
their wayes, The Eolians hearing of this, and withal diſcovering their enemies under ſaile dire&- 
ing their courſe thirher, and ready to invade them, taking countel of anger and ſorrow together, 
killed choſe children : who were entombed along that great high way, by which men go from the 
City to the Rraight or trith called Ewipus, Thus you ſee wheretore that place was called the Chil- 
drens Sepulchre, 


XX111, 
What is he whom en Argos they call Mixatchagenas ? and who be they that are named Elaſians ? 


Sfor Mixarchagenas, it was the ſurname of Caffor among them: and the Argives beleeve veri- 
ly that buried he was in their Terricory, But Pollyx his brother they reverenced and worſhip- 
as one of the heavenly gods, 

Moreover. thoſe who are thought to have theigifr rodiverrand puc by the firs of the Epileple, 
orfalling ficknefſe, they name Ela/ie, and they are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Alexidas, the 
{wghter of Amphiar as, 

XXIV. 
What # that which the Argives call Encniima ? 


Hoſe who have loſt any oftheir-neer kinsfolks in blood,or afamiliar friend, were wont preſent- 
ly after cheir mourning was paſt, to ſacrifice unto 4 polls, and thirty days after unto Mercury: 
forthisrhey thought. that 1ike 4s the earch receiverh ohe bodies of the dead, ſo doth Mercury the 
ſonls, To the miniter of Apollo they givebarley, and receive of him again in lieuthereof, apiece of 
fleſh of the beaft killed for1acrifhce, Nowatterthat they have quenched the former fire as 
2nd defiled they go to leek for others elſewhere,'which afterthey have kindled » they roalt the faid 


Ach with ir, and then they call char fleſh, Encniſma. 


XXV, 
Who is Alaſtor, Aliterios and Palamnzus ? 


Or we muſt not believe it is, as ſome bear us in hand, that they be AZiterii, who in time of fa- 
mine, goprying and ipying thoſe who * grind corn in their houtes, and then carry it away bysi- 
vlence : bot we arc ro thimk that A14ſtor is he who hath commuted atts that be :4/:ſta, that 1$to 
ſay, not ro. be forgorren, and the-fermembrance whereof will continue a long time after. And 44+ 
trigt ts he whotor his wickedneſle deſerverh 4attadx,thatis to ſay;to be ſhunnedand avoided of all 
men; an dſu.h an one 45 otherwiſe called Palamnes:: and thus much ſaith-Socrates, was Wiit- 
ten intables of braſle, _ | 
Wh.# ſbould the nreaning of this be, thas the Virgins who accompanied the men that drive the Beefe from, 
Anus, toward the Crty Caſſwopza, go all the way even untothe very borders chanting this dittys | 
Wonld God, return another day, | 
| T o native ſoil you never may? 
*He Aenians being driven-ouref their own Country by the Lopirhe, inhabited firſt about v£- 
thacia ; and afterwards inthe Province of Moloſſirneer-unto Crſſiope 7;Burt ſeeing by experience 
little 20od or none growing unto thettt one of that conntry, and withal-finding the people ad joy- 
niag7o be iil neighbours unto them; -they went intothe plainof Ciy+h4, underthe leading of .their 
King Onoclus - but being ſurprifed-there}, with a wonderful drovght, they ſent untothe Oracle of 
Apolls 3 who commanded them to Rove their Kitig Omoclus rodeath, which they did: and after:that 
——_— in their voyage again, to ſeek ont a land where they might ſettle and make theira- 
de: and ſo long travelled they vntil ar the laſt they came into thoſe parts which they inhabic at 
thisday, where rhe gromd is good and fertile, apd\bringing forch all fruicin] commodities, Reaſon 
they had therefore you ſee ro wiſh-atid praypu corhegods, rharthey might never returnagain un- 
t9their ancient country, bur remain there forever in all proſperity, 


. 


What « the reaſon that it ts not permitted at Rhodes for the Horald oripablick Crier, to enter into the 

Temple of Or ridion ? 9 

S it for that Orhimus in times paſt aſfiancedhis daughtetCyd/pp+ unto Ocridion, but Cercaphus 

'the brother of Ochim1:«« being enamonred ofhis Neece Cyd ppe.perſwaded rhe Herald(for inthoſe 
dzys the manner was to demand their brides'in marriage. by the means of Heralds. and toreceive 
them ar their hands) that when he had Cydippe once deli: ered unto him, be ſhould bring her onto 
tm: whi- h was effe&ed accordinsly; 'And this Cercaphys being poleſſed of: rhemaiden fled away 
withrher : bn: in pro-eſſe of rime' when O-h1wr was very aged (ercaphiis retained home, Upon 
whit heccahon the Rhodians enaGed alaw, chatfrom then<e:forh; there ſhouid never any Herald 
{ttoor withinthe Temple of Oer:d0,, in regard of this injury done unto him, 

Qqq 
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XXVIII, 


that i the cauſee that among the Tenedians, it is not lawful for 4 Piper, or a player of the flute to come 
withinthe Templeef Tenes : neither is it permitted to make any mention there of Achilles ? 


it not becauſe when the fiep-mother of Texes had accuſed him, for that he would have layen 

Ro her, Malpus the mini rel avouched itto be true,and molt falſely bare witneſſe againſt him: | 
whereupon he was forced to fly with his fifier unto Texedos, 

Furthermore ir is {aid, that 7 het; the mother of Achilles, gave expreſſe commandment unto her 
ſon, and charged him 1n any wiſe not to kill Texes 3 for that he was highly beloved of Apollo. Wher- 
upon ſhe commanded one of his ſervants to have acareful eye unto him, and eftſoons to put him in 
mind of this charge that he had from her left haply he might forger himſelfe, and at vnawares take 
away his life-: bur as he overran Tenedes, he had a fight of Tenes titer. a fair and beautiful Lady and 

rſaed her : but Tees put himſelfe berween, tor to defend and ſave the honor of his fifter : during 
which conflict ſhe eſcaped and got away: but her brothers fortune was to be ſlain : but Achilles 

eiving that it was Tenes,when he lay dead uponthe | {Omen ſervant outnght,for that 

ing preſent in place during the fray, he did not admoni him according as he was commanded : 

but Teves he buried inthar very place where now his Temple fiandeth, Lo, what was the cauſethar 
neicher a Piper 1s allowed to go into his Temple, nor Achilles may be once named there, 


XXIX, 
Who # tha', whom the Epidamnians callPoletes, 


He Epidamnians being next neighbours unto the Illyrians, perceived that their Citizens who 
WS. > commerced, and traded jn traffick with them, became naught, and Song befides 
ſome praCtiſe for the alreration of State: they choſe every year one of the belt approved men of 
their City, who went to and fro to make all contracts, bargains, and exchanges, that thoſe of Epi. 
damnus might have the Barbarians,and likewiſe dealt reciprocally in theſe aftairs and negoriationg, 
chat the Illyrians had with them: now this faor that thus bought and ſold in their name, was 


called Poletes. 
XXX, 
What is that, which in Thracia they call Arzni AQta, that is to ſay, the Shore of Arznus? 


He Andrians and Chalcidians having made a voyage into T hrace, ſor to chuſe ont a place for to 
Þ fobabi : ſurprized jointly together the City Sana,which was betrayed and delivered into their 
hands, And being advertiſed that the Barbarians had abandoned the town Achantas,they ſent forth 
rwo ſpies to know the truth thereof : theſe ſpies approached the cown ſo neer, that they knew for 
certain, that the enemies had quitrhe place and were gone, The party who was for the Chalcidi. 
ans ran before to take the firſt poſſeſſion of it in the name of the Chalcidians : bur the other who 
was for the Andrians, ſeeing that he could not with good foormanſhip overtake his fellow ; 
his dart or javelin from him which he had in his hand : and whenthe head thereof fuck in the 
City gate, he cried our alond, that he had taken poſſeſſion thereof in the behalfe of the Andrians, 
with his javelin head, Hereupon aroſe ſome varianceand controverſie between theſe two nations, 
bur it brake not out to open war: for they agreed friendly together, that the Erythrzans, Samians, 
and Parians ſhonld be the indifferent Judges to arbitrate _ determine all their debates and ſures 
depending between them, Bur for that the Erythrzans and Samians awarded on the Andrians fide, 
and the Parians for the Chalcidians : the Andrians in that very place took a ſolemn oath, and bound 
rhe ſame with imprecarions, curſes, and malediQtions;that they would never either take the Gap 
rers of the Parians in marriage, or affiance their own unto them - and for this cauſe they gave this 
name unto the place, and called it the Shore or Bank of 4re»xs, where as before it was called, che 
Porr of the Dragon, | 

XXX1I, | 
Why do t he wives of the Eretrians at the ſolemn feaſt of Ceres, roſt their fleſh meat, not at the fire, but a- 
fg ainſt the Sun and never call upon her by the name of Calligenia ? 


Tis for that the Dames of Troy whom the King led away captive, were celebrating this feaſt in 
this place : bur becauſe the time ſerved ro make ſaile,they were enforced to haſte away andleave 
tkeir ſacrifice un, erfe& and unfiniſhed ? 
XXXII, 


Who be they whom the AMileſgans call Ainautz ? 

Pio that the tyrants Thoas and Damaſeror,had been defeared.there aroſe within the City two 

fations that maintained their ſeveral fides: the one named Plontis and the other Cheiromacha, 
In the end, that of Ploxtzs (who were indeed the richeſt and mightieſt perſons in the City) prevai- 
led, and having gotten the upper hand, ſeiſed the ſoveraign authority and government: and becauſe 
when they minded to fit in conſalcation of their weightieſt affairs, they went a ſhip-boord, and 
lanchedinto the deep a good way off from the-Jand: and after they had reſolved and decreed what 
to do, returned backagain into the haven, therefore they were ſurnamed Ainawre,which is as much 
co ſay, as alway failing, What 
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XXXIITI, | 
What is the the cauſe that the Chalcidians name one place abomPyrſophion;The aſſembly of lrſty gallants? 


Auplias (as the report goeth) being chaſed and purſued by the Achzans, fled for refuge like an 
humble iuppliant to the Chalcidians ; where partly he anſwered to ſuch impurations which 
were laid againlt him, and in part by way of recrimination,recharged them with other mildemenors 
and outrages : whereupon the Chalcidians being nor ſed ro deliver him inco their hands, and 
fearing let by treachery and privy praQtiſe he ſhould be made away and murdered, allowed him 
E che guard of his perſon, the very flower ofthe luftieſt young gallants in all their City, whom 
they lodged in that quatter where they might always converſe and meer together,and io keep Nau- 
plius our of danger, 
XXXIV, 
What was he who ſacrificed an Ox unto his BenefaFor, 


Here hovered ſometime a ſhip of certain men of war,or rovers, and anchored about che coaſt of 
T rbacefia, within which there was an old man who'had the charge of a number of earthen 
pots, containing Amphors a piece,with pitch in chem:now it fortuned char a poor matiner or barge: 
man named Pyrrbias, who got his living by ferrying and traniporting paſſengers, approached rhe 
id ſhip, and delivered the old man our of the Rovers hands, and ſaved his lite, not for any gaine 
that he looked for, bur only at hisearneft requeſt, and for very pure pity and compaſſion: now 1n 
recompence hereof, albeit he exſpe&ed none, the old man prefled inftantly upon him jo receive 
ſome of thoſe pors or pitchers aforeſaid the Rovers were nor ſo ſoor retired and departed our 'of 
the way, bur the old man ſeeing him at liberty, and ſecure ofdanger, brought Pyrrhias ro theſe ear-" 
then veſſels, and ſhewed unto him a great quantity of Gold and Silver mingled with the Pitch : Pyr- 
rhias hereby growing of a ſudden to be rich and full of money, entreated-the o)d man very kindly in 
all reſpe&s. otherwite, and beſides ſacrificed unto him a beefe : and hereupon.as they fay,arofe this 
common proverb : No man ever ſacrificed an Ox unto his BenefaQtor bur Pyrrhias, 


What is the canſe that it was a cuſtom antony the maidens of the Battieans in their dancing, to ſingy as it. 
were the faburden of aſong: Go we tb "Athens, fin ; 
e Candiots by report upon a vow that they tad made, ſent rhe firſt bern of their men unto 
*'Delphos 3 bur they that were thus ſent; ſeeing they conld nor find ſufficient means'there to live \ 
in plenty, deparred from thence to ſeek onr ſome convenient place fot a Colony totinhabic + and” 
fl they (erled chemlelves in Japigia, bur afterwards arrived co this very place of Thracia, where 
now they are, having certain Athenians mingled among them : for it is nor like that CAtines had 
cauſed thoſe young men to be pur to death whom the Arhenians had ſent unco/him” by way of tri-\ 
bute; but kept them co do him ſervice: ſome therefore of their iflue; and deſcended from rhem, be- 
ng reputed natural Candiors, were with chem ſencunto the City of De/phos: which is the reaſon 
that the young danghters of the Botrizans inremembrance of this cheir original deſcenc went fing- 
gilrebeir ſefival nces : Go we td Arhens, © © IC IGO! | 
S119 & +. 7 24 36f1 & 32). 1 XXXVI. RE 2K : 
What ſhowld be the reaſon that the Eliens wives, whenthiy chant hymns to.the honour of Bacchus, pray 
 bing'to cone wat then, Bol mod), that is to ſay, with his Bull foot * for the hymn runneth in this forms * 
—_—y thee rig bt worthy Lord Bacchus to come untothis holy maritime Temple of thine, accompa= 


a 
o 
« 


with the Graces," running I ſay tothu Templewith an Ox or Beefe foor then for the faburden , ES 


"ybe Song, rey redlewble; O worthy Bub, O worthy Butt 


Ji for that ſomename this god, The ſon, or begotten of a Cow 3 ahd others rearm him Bull ; or 
is thEmeaning of 834 rod? wich thy great foot; like as Homer when he called Jus or any other 
terry; Fenifierh herto have a big and le eye, and by the Epithet Pryaior, meanerh one that brag-: 
geth'and Boalteth' of great matters, ** I 10078 Dre. | 
'Ofrither becauſe the foot of a Beeft Y&th no harm, howſoever horned beaſts otherwiſe be burt- 
ul and dangerous :' therefore they invotzte rhus'ipon him, and beſeecti him ro come loving and- 
gacious unto them. , . | 43 a Shops Ws | 
' Oflafly, -for that miny are perſwaded, that this'is the god who taught men firſt ro ploy the 
ground and ſow corn. $22./:20 870 


' 


| XXXVII. ; h 
Why havt the Taytreans a place before the C ity called Achilleum ? for it is ſaid, that Achilles iz his life 
me bare more hatred than love unto this City, as who raviſhed and ſtole away Stratonice, the Mother 
.FPoemander, and killed Aceſtor the Son of Ephippus. 


POEmander the father of Ephippus,at what time as the Province of Ta»agra, was peopled and in- 
habited by rowns and villages only, being by'the Achzans beſieged in a place called Srephonz 
for tht he would nor go forth with them to war, abandonerh the ſaid Fort in che nighc _ 
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nd went to build the City Pamandria, which he walled about, The Archire& or Maſter builder 
Polycrit bus was there, who diſpraiſed all his work, and derided it, ip (o much as in a mockery hee 
leapt over the trench ; whereat Pemander cook ſuch dilpieaſure, and was ſo highly offended, thar 
hemeant to fling at his head a great tone, which lay there hidden of old uponthe nightly ſacrifices 
of Bacchus, But Pemander not knowing 1o much, pulled ic up by force, and threw ir at him ; and 
miſſing Pe/ycrithus, hit his fon [,-vcippms, and killed him outright, Hereupon according to the Law 
and Cuſtom then obſerved, there was no remedy bur needs he muſt deparc out of Beorra,in manner 
of an exiled man, and fo as a poor {uppliant and liranger to converle , wandring abroad in another 
country, which was neither ſafe nor eaſe tor him to doar that time, conſidering that the Acheays 
were up in 2rms and entred into the country of T anagra, He ſent therefore his ſon Epbippus unto _4. 
chilles for to requelt hisfavour 3 who by earnelt ſupplicarions and prayers prevailed fo much, rhar 
he entreated both him, and alſo 7 /epolemus the 10n of Hercules ; yea, and Peneleys theſon of H; 
palwenus, who were all of their kindred: by whoſe means Pamarder had ſafe condutt, and was ac- 
companied as far as the City of Chalcis, where he was afloiled, abſolved and purged by Elpenor, tor 
the murder which he had committed, Inremembrance of which good turn by thoſe Princes recei- 
ved, he ever after honoured them,and to them all ereted Temples 3 for which that of Achiltescon- 
rinueth unto this day, and according to his name is called Achillewm, 


XXXVIII. 
Who be they, whom the Baotiaus call Ploloes, aad who be Kolies, 

He report goeth that Leaxcippe, ang and Alcathie, the daughters of Minas, being enraged 
F Com beſtrazghr of their right wits, longed exceedingly ro eat mans fleſh, and caſt lots 
chemſelves, which of them ſhouid kill their own children for that purpole, So the loc falitag upon 
Leucippe, ſhe yeelded her (on a to be dilmembred and cur in pieces; by occaſion whereof, 
cheir husbands fimply arrayed, and in mourning weeds for ſorrow and grieie were called Pſo/oes, as 
one would ſay, foul and tmoaky ; and che women «are, thatis to fay, ditrattedand troubled in 
their minds, or Ocoxaloe: ſo as even this day the Orchomeniang,call choſe women who are deſcen- 
dedfrom them by thoſe names: and every iecond year during the feſtival days called Agrionia, the 
Prieſt of Bacchzsrunneth after them with a ſword drawn in his hand , couriing and chaſing them: 
yea,and lawful ir isfor him to kill avy one of them char he can.ceach and overtake.And verily.inour 
days Zoilus the Prieſt killed one; but ſuc h never cometo any good after : for both this Zvilus himſelf 
upon a certain lictle Ulcer or ſorethat he had;tell fick ; and after he had a long time pined away and 
conſumed therewith, inthe end died thereof: and alſothe:Orchomenians being falleninto. publi 
calamities, and held in general for condemnedperſons, tranſlated the Priefthoad from that race 
avd linage, and conferred it upon the belt and moſt approved perſon rhey couldchuſe, 


XXXIX, 
What tu the cauſe that the Arcadians ftone them to deat hywho willingly & of purpuſe enter mithin the pour- 
ize and precintts of Lyczum - but if any coma into ut of ignorance and uaawares,them they ſend to E- 
rz ? | 

S for theſe, may it not betharxhey are held free and abſolved-whodo ic upop ignorance : and 
by reaſon of this their abſolution.rhis manner of ſpeech aroſe,to ſend themito Elwthers;which 
nifieth Deliverance: mu-b like as when we ſay thus, s's dued35 yezr. that is to ſay, into the re- 
gion of the ſecure as thus, IZey &s dgoas)C@- i, that is ro ſay, thou ſhaltgo to the Manour of 
the Pleaſant, Or haply ir alludeth: to the tale that goeth in this wile ; that of Lyc 40x; ſons there were 
but rwo only.cto wit, E/-«ther and Lebadus,who were not partakers of the horrible crime,thar their 
Father commitred in the hght of Jupiter, but fledinto Beotia; in token whereof, the Lebadians en- 
joy ſill rheir burgeofie in commune with the Arcadians: and therefore to Elewthere they ſend thoſe, 
who againſt their wills or unawares are encred withinthat pourpriſe conſecrate unto Jupiter, into 

which it is not lawful for any man to go, 

Or rather, as Architemns writeth un his Chronicles of Arcadia,for thatthere were ſome whohbe- 
ing ignoramtyentred into the ſaid place, were delivered and yeelded untothe Phliahans, who.pur 
them over to the Megarians, and from the Megarians they were cattied to, Thehesz bur as they were 
tranſported and conveyed thither, they were liayed abour:E/:uthere, by means of violent rainger- 
rible chonder, and other prodigious tokens 3 - by occafion whereof, ſome would. havethe City 19 
take the name E/eathere, . 

Moxeover,whereas it is ſaid that the ſhadpw of him who cometh wichinthe precin& of Lyceum, 
never faileth upon the ground : it is not true, howbeit it goeth generally currant, and. is conſtantly 
beleeved for an andoubred erurh, Buris it not think you, for that the air turneth preſencly inco 
dark clouds. and looketh obcure and heavy (as it were) whenany enter inco it : or becauſe, that 
whoſoever cometh into it incontinently, ſuffererh dearth. And you know what the Pythagoreaps 


| fay, namely tharthe ſonls of the dead caft no ſhadow nor wink ar all, 


Or 1ather for that it is the Sun thatmaketh ſhadows,and the law of the countrey bereaverh him 
that entereth into ir, of the Fight of the Snn: which covertly, and znigmatically they would give us 
to underſtand undertheſe words : For even he-who cometh intothis place is calgn Elaphas; that is 
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£0 (ay, a Stag; andtherefore Contharion the Axcadiap, who fled unto th of his onne 
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accord to fide with them, at what time as they warred upon the Arcadians ; and as he paſſed with 
his booty that he had gotten, went through this ſacred place : when after the war was ended,here- 
rarved to Lacedemon; was by the Lacedzmonlans delivered upto the Arcadians, by dire&tionand 
commandmenc of the Oracle, which enjoined them to render the Stag, | 


XL, 
what is that D:mi-god in Tanagra, known by the name of Eunoſtus? And what is the reaſon that wo- 
men may wot enter within the Grove dedicat ed unto him ? 


His Ewno/tus was the ſon of Eliexs, the lon of Cephiſus and Scias 3 ſoramed of Eunoſta a cer- 
T © Nymph that nouriſhed and brought him up: who being fair and juſt withal, was alſo 
chaſty continent, and of an auftere ſife, Howbeir the report goerh, that one ofthe daughters of 
(olexyrnamed Ochna, being his Conzen-german became enamoured upon him : but when ſhe had 
rempted him, and afſayed ro win his tbve : Exnoſt.« repulſed and 'reje&ed her with reproachtfull 


teartas and went his way intending to accuſe her unto her brethren: which the maiden ſuſpeRing: 


and ſearing, prevented him and fJandered him firſt before her brethren Ochemus, Leon, 'and Buco= 
Iu, whom ſhe incenſed againſt Exmftus, ritat they would kill him, as one who by force had deflon- 
red their fiter, Theſe brethren then having lien in ambuſh tor the young man, murdered him rrea- 
cherouſly 3 for which fat Eliexs caſt them 1n priſon 3 and Ochna her ielfe repenting of that which 
ſhehad done, was much troubled and rormented in mind therefore, being defirous beſides ro de- 
ſirer her ſelfe from the griefe and agony which ſhe endured by reaſon of her love, and withal piry- 
ivg her brethren impriſoned forher ſake,diſcoveredrhe whole truth unto Eliexs ;and Eliexs again 
unto Collonns : by whoſe accord and judgement, theſe brethren of Ochna fled theit Country and 
were baniſhed : bur ſhe caſt her lelfe volun tarily down headlong from an high rock, according as 
Myrtis the Poetreſle hath leftin verſe, And thisis the cauſe, that both the Temple of Exnoſtss, and 


alothe Grave abour it remained ever after, inacceſſible, and nor to be q_—_ by women: - in» 


ſomuch as many times when there happen any great Earthquakes,extraordinary Cronghes,and other 
fearful and prodigious tokens from Heaven, the Tanagrians make diligent ſearch inquiction, 
whether there have not been ſome one woman or other, who ſecretly hath preſumed ro come neer 
unt6rhe ſaid place. And ſome have reported (among whom was one Clidsmws a noble 2nd hono- 
rible perſonage) rhat they mer with Exnftus upon the way, going to waſh and cleanſe himſelfe in 
theSea. for that there was one woman who had been ſo bold as to enter into his Santuary, And 


verily Diocles himſelfe in a Treatiſe that he made of Demi-gods, or ſuch worthy men as had been- 
deifed,” makerh mention of a certain Edit, or Decree of the Tanagrians, touching thoſe things 


which Clidamas had related unto them, 
XLI, 


How cometh it that in the country of Bezotia, the river that rmtneth by Eleon, 5s called Scamander ? 


Eimarhus the ſon of Elon, being a familiar companion with Hercules, was with him at the 

Trojan war : during the time whereof, continuing as it did very long, he entertained thelove 
of Glauciathe daughter ot Scamander, who was fitft enaniouted of him,and ſo well they agreed to- 
gether, that inthe end ſhe was with child by him, Afterwards it fortuned, ſo that in skirmiſh with 
the Trojans he loft his life : and Glawciafearing that her belly would tell rales and bewray what ſhe 
had done, fled for ſuccour unto Hercwles, and of her own accord declared unto him, how ſhe had 
been ſurpriſed with love, and what familiar acquaintance there had paſſed berween her and Deima- 
chus late deceaſed, Here wlesas well in pity of the poor woman, as for his own joy and contentment 
of mind, that there was like to remain ſome iflue of ſo valiant a man, and his familiar friend beſide, 
had Glaucia with him to his ſhips : and when ſhe was delivered of a fair ſon, carried her into the 
country of Beotia, where he delivered her and her ſon into the hands of Elon, The child then was 
named Scamarder, and became afterwards King of that Country ; who ſurnamed the river [nachas 
ater his own name Scamander, and a little rivulet running thereby, Glancia, by the name of his 
Mother : as for the fountain Aciduſa it was fo called according to his wives pame ; by whom hee 
had three daughters, who ate even unto this day honoured in that country, and called by the name 
ofthe Virgins, | 


23 XLII, 
Whereup19 aroſe this proverbial ſpeech, «| tvela, that is to ſay, theſe things ſball ſtand or prevail? 


I the Captain General of the Tarentines, being a right valiant and hardy warriour, whenas 
the Citizens by their voices and ſuffrages denied a ſentence which he had delivered as the He- 
rald or Crier proclamed and publiſhed with a loud voicethat opinion which prevailed, lifting up 
als own right hand himſelf : Yea, bur this (quoth he) ſhall carry ir away when all is done. Thus 
Theophs aft 5 reporteth this narration : but Apollodorws relateth moreover in his Rhytinss,that when 
the Herald had proclamed thus dy) mas, that is to ſay, theſe be more in number, meaning the 
voices of the people 3 Yea, but (quoth he) «vai S4a7iess that is ro ſay, theſe be berter ; and in ſo 
Wing, confirmed the teſolution of thoſe who were in number the fewer, 

Qqq3 XLIII, 
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XLIII, 
pon what occaſion was the City of the Irhaceſians, named Alalcomeng ? 

Oſt writers have recorded, that Am#:clia being yer a Virgin, was forced by Siſpphye, and con. 
MR Myſſes. But Hiſter of Alexandris hath written moreover in his Commentaies, tha; 
ſhe being given in marriage unto L aertes, and brought into the City Alalcomenium in Beotia, was 
delivered there of tlyſſes; and therefore he (to renew the memory of that City where he was born 
and which was the head City Randing in the heart of the Country) called that in [thacs by the 


fo 
name thereo XIV. 
Who be they inthe City &gina, which are called Monophagi ? 


thoſe Eginets,who ſerved inthe Trojan war many died in fight, howbeic more weredrow. 
pur jo MI of a tempeſt in their voyage at ſea, But thoſe few who returned were i 
home, and joyfully received by their kinsfolk and friends : who perceiving all their other fellow Ci. 
tizens co mourn and be in heavineſſe, chonght this with themſelves, they ought nor to rejoyce 
nor offer ſacrifice unto the gods openly, bur 1n ſecret: and ſo, every man apatr ip his private houſe 
entertained thoſe who were eſcaped and came home ſafe with feaſts and uets : and ſerved * 
the table intheir own perſons, unto their farhers,their brethren, conzens and friends, wich admir- 
tivg any {iravger wharloever: in imitation whereof they do yet yy x Lox ſacrifice unto NNeptene _ 
ſecrer aſſemblies, which ſacrifices they call Thyafi 3 during which ſolemnity they do feaſt one ano- 
ther privately for the ſpace of fxteen days together with tilence, and there is not a ſervant or flave 
there preſent to wait at the board : bur afterwards for to make an end oftheir fealting,they celebrate 
one ſolemn ſacrifice unto Venus, And chus you may ſee why they be called Monephagi,thar is to ay, 
Eating alone; or by themſelves. 
XLV, 
age 


that is the cauſe that in 1he Country of Caria, the image of Jupiter Labradeus is wade, hatdin | 
his hand an _— and neither a Scepter Gs Thander-bels, or Lightning ? " Es alaft in 


-Or that Herewles having ſlain Hippolite the Amazon, and among other arms of hers won ber 
Fa and en aaiee unto Ompialc: this Ax, all the Kings that raigned in Lydia Rows 
Ompbale, carried as an holy and ſacred monument; which they received ſucceſſvelyfrom hand to 
hand of their next progenitors, untill ſuch time as Candaxles diving r bear ic bimſelfe, pave ir 
unto one of hisfriends to carry, afrerwards it.chanced that Gyges pur himſelfe to arms againft Cay- 
dawl«s,and with the help of Arce/s, who brought a power of men to aid him out of CAyler, both 
defeated him, and alſo killed chat friend of his from whom he took away the ſaid Ax, and pur the 
ſame into the image of F=pirers hand, which he had made, In which reſpe& he ſurnamed Jupiter, 
Lr d:us for that the Lydians intheir lavguage called an Ax Labra, 


XLVI, 
Wherefore do the Trallians call the Pulſe Ervil Catharter, that isto ſay, the Parger: and uſe it more then 
any other in their expiatory ſacrifices of Purification ? 


S it ſor that the Minyans and Lelev1ans, hoes in old time difſeized the ſaid Trallians of their 

Cities and Territories, inhabited and occupied the fame themſelves? bur the Trallians made head 
afterwards, and prevailed againſt them, inſomuch as choſe Lelegians who were neither lain in bat- 
rel, nor eſcaped by flight, bur either for feebleneffe, or want of means otherwile to live, remained 
fill, hey made no reckoning of, whether they died or lived : enafting a law , that what Trallian 
ſcever killed either a Lelegian or Minyanghe ſhould be abſolved and held quir, in caſe he payed un- 
to the next kinsfolk of the dead party, a meaſure called Medimny, of the ſaid Erwil, 


XLVII, 
What is the reoſon that it goeth for an ordinary by-word among the Elitans to ſay thus ; To ſuffer more mi- 
ſeries and calawities then Sambicus ? 

Here was one Sambiczs of the Ciry Elw, who by report having under him many mates and 

complices at command, brake and defaced ſnndry images and ſtatues of brafſe within the Ci 
Olympiay and when he had ſo done, ſold the brafle and made money of it: inthe endhe wag 
ſo far as to rob the Temp.e of Dia»a furnamed Ep:ſcopos, thatis to lay) a vigilant patroneſſe and ſu- 
perinterdane, This Temple tanderh within the City Elis, and is named Ariſtarchines, After this 
notorious ſacriledge he was immediately apprehended, and puc to torture a whole year together,to 
make him for to bewray and reveal all his companions and confederates : ſo as in the end he died in 
theſe torments, and thereupon aroſe the ſaid common proverb. 


XLVIIL 
What s o_ rea, on that at Lacedzmon the monument of ulyſles, ſtand:th cloſe tothe Temple of. the Leu- 
cippidz, 
H Ergie one of the race deſcended from Diomedes, by the motion and infligxion of Teme- 
ns induced, robbed out of Arges the renowned image of Afinerva, called Palladinm a 
that 
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thee with the privity and affiſtance of Leagey in this facriledge: now this Leager was one of the fami- 
liars and ipward companions of Texzemns: who being fallen our afervrerds wich Temenxs,1na-fit of 
, departed to Lacedemon with theſaid Palladinm : which the Kings there received at his bands 
robe joytully,and placed ir neer nnto the Temple of the Lexcippides :. but afterwards they {ent unto 
the Oracle at De/phor, to know by what means they mighe keep and preſerve the faid image in ſafe - 
*the Oracle made this anſwer, that they ſhould commirthe keeping of it unto one of them who 
had ollen ir away: wherevpon they bwlt in the very place a monument in memorial of Wy ſſes, 
wherethey ſhrined Palladixys ; and befides, they had the more reaſon1ſo to do, becauſe inſome tort 
Wes was allied to their City, by his wives fide, Lady Penelope, 


XLIX, 

What #s the reaſon that the Chalcedonian Dames bave 4 cuſtom among them, that whenſocver they meet 
with any wen that be ffrangers unto thens, but eſpecially if they he Ruders or Magiſtrates, to cover and 
hide on: of t heir cheeks, | | 

He men of Chalcedon warred ſometime againſt their neighbours the Birbynians. provoked ther- 
Jo by all light injuries and wrongs that mighe miniſter marrer and occaſion thereof: infomuch 
zinthe days of King Zeiperizs who raigned over the Bithynians. they affembled alt their forces,and 
with a matfhanc power {beſide of the Thracians, who joined to aid them) they invaded theircoun« 
ry with fire and ſword, ſpoiling all before them: uni} ip the end King Zeipaerms gave them barrel 
neer unto a place named Phalinm, where they loſt the day, as well in regard of their preſumpruous 
boldneſſe, as ofthe diſorder among them, inſomuath as there died of them in fight $000, men, 
Howbeit utterly they were not defeared, for that Zeiparys in favour of the Bizantines, was conten- 
tedeo grow unta ſome agreement and compohtion. Now for chatcheir City was by this means ve- 
nd dibeopled and naked of men, many women there were among them, who were condraj- 
ned to be remarried unto cheir enſranchiled ſervancs, others roaliens and (i from 
orher Cities: bur ſome again, chufing rather ro continue widows fill and never tq have | 
thentoyeeld to fuch marriages, followed their own cauſes themſelves whar matter ſoever they 
toberried or diſpatched in- open court before the Judges or publick Magiſtrates 3 only they wich» 
drew one part or their vaile, avd opened their' face 0n.one fide: the other wives alſo who were 

married again, for modeſty and womanhood, following them as berrex women then themſelves, u- 

ſed the ſame faſhion alſo, and brought it to be an ordinary cuſtome, 


L. 
Wherefore ds the Argives drive ther Ewes wita the ſacred grove of Agenor, when they would have the 
Rams to leap them ? 


|þ it not for that gener whiles he lived, was yery and xkilful about Sheep ; and of all the 
Kings that ever were among them had the moſt and fairelt flocks of chem ? 


LI. : 
p -—- -= oo Children ,at a certain feſtival time that they keep, call one another in play and ſport 
Ballachrades ? 
]* it becauſe, the firſt of that nation, who were by Inachu: brought our of the mountains into the 
plain and champion country, made their chiefe food(by report) of wild hedge-Pears ? Now theſe 
chock-Pears, ſome ſay,were found in Pelponneſus,bþctore they were ſeen in any other part of Greece, 
ere whiles that region was called Api«,And heteupon allo ir came thartheſe wild Pearscommon- 
ly called Achrades, changing their vame wro {pier 


LIT. 
Vhat is the cauſe that the Eliens, when their Mares be hat after the Horſe, lead them ont of their own 
confines to be covered by the Staluns? 
E for that O-nomxaus was a Prifice, who of all others laved beſt a gaod race of Horſes, and took 
exceſt pleaſure in theſe kind of beaſts ; and cutſed with all manner of execrations, thoſe Scalions 
which covered his Mares in E[@ ? and therefore they fearing ro fall into apy af theſe maledi@Qions, 
avoid them by this manner, 
LIII, 


V'Vhat was the reaſon of this cuſtam amaug the Guoſcans, that thoſe who took up any moucy at intereſt, 
þ natched it and ran away with all, 


VU* ir to this end, that if they ſhould deny the debr, and ſeem to defraud the Uurers, they 
might lay an ation of felony, and violent wrong upon them - and che otherby this means 
might be more puniſhed ? 


LTV, 
VVhat is the cauſe that inthe City of Samos they invocate Venus of Dexicreon, 


S1tfor that. that when in times paſt cke women of Samos were exceedingly givento enormious 
Vantonneſle and leachery, ſo that they brake out into many lewd acts: there was one Dexicreona 
Mountebank or coulening jugler, who by (1 wot pot what) ceremonies and expiatory ſacrifices, 
euedthem of their unbridled luſt ? Or 
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| Or becauſe this, Dexicreon being a Merchant-venturer who did traſhck and trade by ſea, went 
intothe Iſle of Cyprus 3 and when he was ready to. load or charge his ſhip with merchandize, Venys 
commanded him to fraight it with nothing elle bur water, and then immediately to hoiſe up faile ; 
according to which he did and having pur a great quantity of water within his veſſel, he ler faile 
and departed, Now by that time they were 1n the main ſea, they were very much becalmed, © a; 
for want of a gale of wind many days together,the relt of the maxiners and merchants a ſhip-boorg 
thought verily they ſhould all diefor very thirſt : whereupon he ſold unto them his water which be 
had rd, and thereby gat a great quantity of Silver ; of which afterwards he cauſed to be made 
an Imaoce of Venus, which he called aſter his own name, Dexicreou his Venus, Now if this berrue, it 


ſeemeth that the ooddefſle purpoled thereby, not only co enrich one man, bur to ſave alſo the lj; an 


of many, _ 


How Cometh it to paſſe, that in the Iſle of Samos, whey they ſacrifice unto MerCury ſurramed Chari. 
dotes, it is lawful! for whoſoever will, to rob and rifle allpaſſengers? 


Ecauſe in times paſt according to the commandment and direRion of a certain Oracle, then. 
Bren inhabitants departed our of Samos and went into Mycale, where they lived and mai _ 
ned themſelves for ten years ſpace by piracy and depredation at ſea 3 and afterwards being rerurneg 
again into Samor, obtained a brave victory againlt their enenues, 


LVI. 
. Why is there one place within the Iſle Samos called Panzma ? 

TY Sir for that the Amazones to avoid the fury of Bacchus, fled our of the Epheſians country ines 
Samos and there ſaved themſelves? But he having cauled ſhips to be builr and rigged, gathered 
rogerher agreat fleer, and gave them batrel, where he had the killing of a great number of them 

about this very place,which for the carnage and quantity of blood-ſhed there,they who ſaw it, mar. 

velled thereat,and called it Panema, But of them who wereflain in this confli, there were by the 
report of ſome, many that died about Phizon, for their bones are thereto be ſeev, And there he 
that ſay, that Pleon alſo clave in ſunder,and became broken by that occaſion ; their cry was ſo lond, 
and their voice ſo piercing and forcible, + +, __ 

How commeth it that there is a publick hall at Samos, called Pedetes ? 


"a Fter that Dawoteles was murdered, and his monarchy overthrown, ſo that the Nobles or Se- 
nators Geowori, had the whole government of the State in their hands; the Megarians tooke 
atms,and made war npon the Perinthians(a Colony drawn & deſcended from Samos)cartying with 
them into the field, fetters and other irons, to hatg upon the feer of their captive priſoners: the ſaid 
Geomori having intelligeuce thereof, ſent them aid with all ſpeed, —_— Captains, manned alſo 
and furniſhed thirty hips of war ; whereof twain ready to faile, caught fire by lightning, ard ſo 
conſumed inthe very mouth of the Haven: how beit the oreſaid Caprains followed on in their voy- 
age with the reſt, vanquiſhed the Megarians in barrel, and cook fix hundredpriſoners : Upon which 
victory, being puffed up with pride, they intended to ruinate the Oligarchy of thoſe noble men at 
homescalled Geomori.,and to depoſe them from their government-and verily thoſe rulers themſelves 
minifired unto them occaſion, for to ſet in hand with this their veg 3 namely by writing unto 
them, that they ſhould lead thoſe Megarians priſoners, fertered with the ſame gyves which they 
themſelves had brought: for no ſooner had they received theſe letters, bur they did impart and 
ſhew them ſecrerly unto the ſaid Megarians, perſwading them to band and combine with them, for 
ro reſtore their City unto liberty, And whenthey deviſed and conſulted together about the execu- 
tion of this complotted conſpiracy : agreed it was between them to knock the rings off or lockers 
of the fetters open, and ſo to hang chem abour the Megarians legs, that with leather thovgs they 
might be faſtened alſo to _ les about the waſte, tor fear that being ſlack, as they were, they 
ſhould fall off and be ready to drop from their legs as they went, Having in this wiſe ſet forthand 
dreſſed theſe men, and givenevery one of them a ſword, they madeall the haſte they could to $4- 
0s; where being arrived and fer aland, they led the Megarians through the marker place to the 
Senate houſe, where all the Nobles called Geomor: were aſſembled and fat in conſultation : hereup- 
.on was the fignal given, and the Megarians fell upon the Senators, and maſſacred them every one, 
Thus having received the freedom of the City, they gaveunto as many of the Mevarians as would 
accept thereof, the right of free Burgeoſie: and after that built a fair Town Hall, about which they 
hung and faftened theſaid bolts and ferters of irons, callingit upon this occaſion Pederes, thatis to 
ſay, the Hallof Ferters, Sk 


IVhat is the reaſon that in the Iſle of Coos, within the City Antimachia, the Prieſt of Hercules being ar- 
rajedin the habit of awoman, with a Miter on hu head, beginneth to celebrate the ſacrifice ? 


| © beingdeparted from Troy with fix ſhips, was overtaken with a mighty tempeſt, and 


with one ſhipalone(for that all the other was loſt)were caft by the winds upon the Iſle ofCoos, 
» an 
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Queſtions as touching Greek «A fairs. 


and landed at a place called Laceter:having ſaved nothing elſe bur his armour and the men thac were 
with him in the ſhip ; where finding a flock of ſheep, he deſired the ſhepherd who tended chem, to 
ive him a Ram, The ſhepherds name was Antagorss; who being a luſty.call and firong man,w 

needs challenge Hercxles to wrettle with him,upon this condition, that if Herewlescould overthrow 
him and lay him along on the ground, the Ram ſhould be his, Hercules accepted the offer ; and 
when they werecloſe at hand gripes, the Meropians, certain inhabirants of the Ifle came in to ſuc- 
cour Antagorar, and the Greeks likewiſe to aid Herewles, in ſuch fort; as there enſued a ſhatp and 
cruel fight : wherein Hercules tindipg himſelfe to be overlaidand preſſed with the multitude of his 
enemies, retired and fled (as they fay) unto a Thracian woman, where for to hide and fave his life, 
he diſguiſed himſelte in womans apparel, Bur afterwards haying gotten the upper hand of thoſe Me- 
ropians, and being purged, he eſpouled the danghrer of 4/ciop.s, and pur on a tair robe and goodly 
ſole, Thus you may {ce whereupon his Prieſt tacrificeth in that very place where the batrel was 
fought ; and why new married ſpoutes being arrayed in che habic of women, receive their brides ? 


Ga 
Whereof cometh it,that in the City Megan, there is alinage or family xamed Hamaxocylylta ? 


N the time that the difſolute and inſolent popularState of government, called Democratic (which 
Jerdained that it might be lawful corecover and arreſt all moneys paid for intereſt and in confi- 
deration of uie, our of the Lſurers hands, and which permirred ſacriledge) bare ſway inthe City : ir 
hapned there were certain pilgrims, pamed Theor of Pelopenneſws, ſent in commiſlion to the Ora- 
cle of Apollo at Delphos, who paſled rhorow the Province of Megarts, and about the City eAgirs, 
neer unto the lake there, lay and tumbled themſelves upon their Chariors here and there.tpgether 
with their wives and children,one with another as it fell out: where cercain Megarians,ſuch gs were 
more audacious then the reſt, as being chorowly drupk,full of inſolent wapronneſle and cruel pride, 
were ſo luſty as to overturn the aid Chariots, and thruſt them into the lake ; ſo as,many of the ſaid 
Theori or Commiſſioners were drowned therein, Now the Megarians (ſuch was the confulion and 
diſorder in their government in thole days) made no reckoning at all to pupiſh this injury and our- 


rage: but the counſel of rhe Amphytiones, becaule the pilgrimage of theſe Theoyi was religious and- 


ſacred, took knowledge thereof and ſate upon an Inquiftion abourir ; yea, and chaſtiſed thoſe who 
were found culpable in this impiety : ſome with death, others with baniſhment : and hereupon the 
whole race deſcendiog from them, were called afterwards Hamaxocyhſta. 


The Paralels, or abrief Coll ation of Roman Narrations ; with 
the ſemblable reported of the Greeky. 


Inthe Margin ofan old Manuſcript Copy, theſe vyords were found ywrit- 
ten in Greek : This Book was never of Plutarchs making, Who Was an ex» 
cellent and moſt learned Amtbor ; but penned by ſome odd coulgar writer, alto- 
gether ignorant botb of * Poetry, and alſo of Grammar. 


Any do thivk, thar ancient Hiſtories be but Fables and Tales deviſed for pleaſure. For 
mine own ——— __ many accidents in our days, ſemblable unto tboſe occurrents 
which incimes paſt fellout among the Romans intheir age: I have colle&ed ſome of them 
rogether ; and to every one of thoſe ancient Narrations, annexed another like antoir, of 
later time, and therewith alledged the Authors who have pur them downio writing. 
- 1, Daty: Lieutenant General under the King of Pers, being came down inco the plain of Ada- 
rathon within the country of Arrica, with a purfiant power of three hundred thouſand fighting men, 
there pitched hiscamp, and ed war the inhabitants of choſepares. The Athenians 
making ſmall account of this ſogreat a multitudeof Barbarians, ſent out nine chonſand men, under 
the condu& of theſe four Caprains.; namely, Cynegyrus, Polyzelus, Callimachas, and Miltiades. So 
they ſtruck a batted, during which confliQ, Pahze/x3 chanced to ſee the viſion of one repreſented un- 
to him \nrpaſſing maps nature, andchercupon Joſt his Gghr and became blind; Callimacbxs wounded 
thropgh divers parts of his body with many pikes and javelins, dead though he was, Rood upon 
= feet;and Cynegyrar,as he ftayeda Perhan ſhip which was abour ro retire back, had both his hands 
micren off, | 
Aſd-aba! the King, being poſſeſſed of Sicily, denounced war againſt che Romans : and Metellus 
being choſen Lord General by the Senate, obtained a viRory in a certain barcel againſt him; in 
Which battel L. Glawco a Noble man of Rome, as he he'd the admiral-ſhip of 4 ſdr»ha/ loſt both his 
hands: as Ariſtides the Milefian writeth in chefirft Book of che Anvals of Sicily, of whom Diodorxs 
Ticulz5 hath learned the matter and ſubjeR Argument of his Hiſtory, 


2, Xerxes 


* Or Lear- 


ging, 
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2. Xerxes being come tolie at anchor neer the Cape Artemiſiam with five hundred thonſand figh- 


*tins men, proclamed war upon the ople of that country: W hereat the Athenians beins much a- 
Rented, = as a ſpy (for 4 view und lurvey his forces) Age/i/ans the brother of T; hemiſtocles ; abs 
beit his father Neocles had a dream in the night, ard thought that he ſaw his ſon diſmembred of 
bcth his hands ; who entring the camp of the Barbarians in habit of a Perhan , ſlew Mardonins one 
of the Captains of the Kings corps de ward, ſuppoling he had been Yerxes himſelfe : and being ap- 
prehended by them that were about tim, W2s brought tied and bound beforethe King, who was 
then even ready to offer ſacrifice uponthe Alrar of the Sun: into the fire of which Altar, Ageſila- 
x; thruſt bis righy hand, and endured the force of the torment, without crying or groaning at all ; 
whereupon the King commanded him to be unbound: and then ſaid Ageſi/ans unto him : Wee 

' Athenians be all of the like mind and reſolution, and if you will not believe me, I will pur my left 
hand alſo into the fire: whereat Xerxes being mightily afraid, cauled him to be kept lately with a 
good guard about him. This writeth Agatharfides theSamian, in his ſecond Bock of the Perſian 
Chronicles, : | | 

Porſesa King of the Tuſcans, having encamped on the farther ſide of the river Tyber, warred Up= 
on the Romans, and by cutting off the victuals and all provition that was wont to be brought to 
Reme, difirefſed the ſaid Romans with famine : and whenthe Senate hereupon was wonderully 
troubled : Mytius a noble man of the City (taking with him four hundred other brave Gentlemen 
ofhis own age, by commiſhon ſromrhe Conſuls, in poor and fimp'e array) paſſed over the River: 
and cafting his eye upon the Captain of the Kings guard, dealing ameng other Caprains, viRuals 
and other neceſſaries, ſuppoſing he had been Porſera, killed him: whereu; on he was preſenily taken 
and brought before the King, who put his right hand likewiſe into the fire, andenduring the pains 
thereof whiles it burned, moſt Rourly, ſeemed to ſmile therear and ſaid : Thou barbarous King, lo 
how 1 amlooſe and ar liberty even againſt chy will : but note well this beſides, that we are foure 
hundred of us within thy camp that have undertaken to take away thy lite: with which words Poy- 

{ns was ſo affrighted, that he made peace with the Romars : according as Ariſtides the Milefian 

riteth, inthe third Book of his Story, : | 
3. The Argives and the Lacedzmonians, being at war one with anorher about che poſſeſſion of 


 thecountay Thyreatis, the Amphiftyonesgave ſentence that they ſhould pur it to a batrel, and look 


whether fide won the field, ro them ſhould the land in queſtion appertain. The Lacedzmonians 
therefore choſe for their Captain Or hryades;and the Argives, Therſander:when the battel was done, 
there remained two only aliveof the Argives, to Wt, Agexor and Chromins, who carried tidingsto 
the City, of victory, Mean while, when all was quiet, Orhryades not fully dead, bur having tome 
lictle life remaining inhim,bearing himlelt, and leaning upon the trun. hions of broken lancesxcanghr 
up the targets and ſhields of the dead, and gathered them rogether, and having ereed a Trophee; 
he wrote therevpon with his own blood : To f»piter Vitor and Guardian of Trophees, Now 
when as both thoſeparties maintained (t1,] the controverhe about the land, the Amphittyones went 
in perſon to the place to be eye- judges ofthe thing, and adjudged the victory on the Lacedzmoni- 
ans fide : this writeth Chr1ſcr-2ws in the third book of the Peloponneſiack Hiſtory, 

The Rorgans levying war againſt the Samnires-choſe for their chief Commander Poſthumins Als 
Linus, who being ſurprized by an ambuſh within a Rraight between two mountains, called Farce 
Candine, a very narrow paſle, loſtthree of his Legions, and being himſelf deadly wounded,fell and 
lay for dead : howbeit about midnighr, taking breath, was quick again, and ſomewhat revived, he 
aroſe, took rhe targets from his enemies bodies that lay dead inthe place, and erected a Trophee, 
and drenching his hand in their blood, wrote in this manner : The Romans,to Jupiter Vikor,Guar- 
dian of Trophees, againſt the Szmnites: but Marizs ſurnamed Gwrges, that is to ſay, the glutton, 
being ſent thither as general Caprain, and viewing upon the w place, the ſaid Trophee FA ere 
ed : I takethis gladly (quoth be) for a fign and preſage of good fortune ; and thereupon gave bartel 
unto his enemies and wonthe victory, rook their King priſoner, and ſent him ro Rowe, according 
as Ariſtides writeth in his third Book of the Italian Hiſtory. 1575 

4. The Perhans entred Greece with a puiſlant army of 500050, men: againſt whom Leonidas Wis 
ſent by the Lacedzmonians with a band of three hundred ,coguard the ftraights of Thermophyle, and 
impeach his paſſage: ' in which place as they were merry attheir meat, and taking their refeion; 
the whole main power of the Barbarians came upon them, Leonidas ſeeing his enemies advancing 
forward, ſpake unto his own men and faid : Sit Rillfirs and make an end of your dinner hardly, (o as 
you may take your ſuppers in another world : ſo he charged upon the Barbarians.and norwxhtan- 
ding he had many adartſticking in his body, yer he made a lanethrough the prefſe of the enemies 
vnril he came'to the very perſon of Xerxes, from whom he took the Diadem that was upon his 
head. and fo died in the place, The Barbarians King cauſed his body to be opened when he was 
dead, and his heartto be raken forth, which was'tound to be all over-grown with hair; as writeth 
Ariſtides in the firſt Book of the Perſian Hiſtory, 

The Romans warring againſt the Carthaginians, ſent a company of three hundred men under the 
leading of a Captain named Fahins Maximus, who bad his enemies batrel,and loft all his men;him- 
ſelfe being wounded todeath, charged npon A-»ibal with ſuch violence, that he took 'from him 
the regal Diadem or Frontal thathe had about his head, and ſo died upon ir, as writeth Ariſtides 
che Mileſan, | . 
| 5, In 
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5, Inthe City of Celene in Phrgia, the earth opened and clave aſunder,; ſo as there remained a 


mighty chink, with a huge quantity of water ifluing thereour, which carried away anddrew into 
D 


the bortomleſle pit thereof, a number of houſes with ail the perſons great and ſmall within them, 
Now Micas the King was advertiled byan Oracle, that it he calt within the ſaid pit the mot pre- 
ciousthing that he had, both fides would clote up again, and the earth meer and be firm ground, So 
he cauſed co be thrown into 1t a great quantity of gold and filver : bur all would do no o00d, Then 
Anchurns h1s ſon, thinking with himſelte, that there was nothing ſo precious as the life and ſou of 
man, after he had lovingly embraced has tather, and bid him tarwel, and withal taken his leave of 
his wife Timothea, mounted on horiebac k, and «alt himieife horſe ard all intothe ſaid chink, And 
behold, the earth immediately cloſed up: whereupon » 45 made a golden Altar,of Jupiter Idexs, 
couching it only with his hand, This Aitar about that time, when as the ſaid breach or chink of 
- earth was, became a ſtone : bur aftera certain prefixed time paſſed, it is (een all gold: this writeth 
Callifthenes in his tecond Book of Transformations, | 

Theriver Tybris ranneth through the midli ofthe marker place at Rome, for the anger of Jupiter 
Tarfis cauſed an exceeding great chink within the gronnd, which ſwallowed up many delling 
houſes, Now the Oracle rendered this antlwer unto the Romans, tat this ſhould ceaſe in caſe they 
flung inro the breach ſome coſtly and precious thing: and when they had caſt into it both 20ld and 
lver, but all in vain : Crtizs a right noble young Gentleman of the City,ponderipg well the words 
ofthe Oracle, and conſidering with himſelte that the life of man was more precious then gold, caft 
himlelfe on horieback into the ſaid chink, and ſo delivered his Citizens and Countrimen from their 
calamity : this hath Arifides recorded in hisfourtieth Book of Italian Hittories, 

6. Amphtaraus was one of the Princes and Leaders that accompanied Pelynices: and when one 
day they were feaſting merrily together, an Eagle (oaripg over his head, chanced to catch up his 
javelin and carry it up alofc intheaic, which afterwards when ſhe had ler fall again, fluck faſt inthe 
oround and became a lawrel, The morrow after, as they joined battel, in that very place, Amphi- 
a4«; with his chariot was ſwallowed up within the earth:and there Randeth now the City Harma, 
{o called of the chariot:as Tr:fmachss reporteth in the third book of his Foundations, 

Duringthe wars which the Romans waged againſt Pyrrhus King of the Epirotes, Paxlns e/Emyli- 
z:was promiſed by the Oracle that he ſhould have the victory, 1t he would ſer up an alrar in that 
very place where he ſhov]d ſee one Gentleman of quality and good mark, to be ſwallowed 
alive 10 theearch, rogerher with hiacharior,. Three days aſter Valerius * Conatus, when in a dream 
he thought that he ſaw himſelte adorned with his Prieftly Vetments (for skilful he was inthe arr 
ofdivination) led forth the army, and after he had lain many of his enemies, was devoured quick 
within the ground, Then Pants e/£mylius cauſedan Altar to be reared and won the bartel, wherein 
he took alive an hundred and threeſcore Elephants carrying Turrets upon their backs, whom he ſent 
t0 Rowe, This Altar uſeth ro give an{wer as an Oracle abcut that time that Pyrrhus was defeated : 
according as Crito/aus writeth inthe third Book of the Epirotick Hiſtory, 

7. Pyraichnes King of the Eubceans, whom Hercules being yet but a young man vanquiſhed, and 
tying him berweentwo hors, cauſed: his body to be plucked and torn in pieces; which done, he 
cat it forth for ro lie unburied : now.the place whexe this execution was performed, is called at this 
day, Pyraichmes his horſes, ſituateupon the River Heraclius: and whenſoever there be any horſes 
watered there, a man ſhall ſenſibly hear 4 noiſe as if horſes neighed : thus we find written inthe 
third book entituled, Of Rivers. 

Tullins Hoſtiling King, of the Romans, made war upon the Albans, who had for their King Aſeri- 
ar Sufetins: and many times he ſeemed to retire and-lie off, 'as loth to encounter and join barrel 3 
inſomuch as the enemies ſuppoſing him to be diſcomfited, berook themſelves ro mirth and good 
cheer - bur when they had taken thelr wine well, be ſer upon them with ſo hor a chargethar he de- 
feated them: and having taken their King priſoner, heſert him faſttied berween two ttceds and dif- 
membred him, as Alexarchus writeth in the fourth Book of the Italian Hiſtories, 

8. Philip intending to force and ſack the Cities of Metkone and Olynthus as he laboured with 
much ado to paſſe over the River Sandanss, chanced to be ſhot inro the eye with an arrow by an 
Olynthian, whoſe name was After, and 1n it was this verſe written - 

Philip bewzre; have at thine eye: 
After this d-adly ſhaft lets flie. 

Whereupon Phil:p perceiving himſelfe to be overmatched,ſwam back againe unto his own com= 
pany.and with the lofle of one eye eſcaped with life, accordivg as Calliſtheres reporreth in the third 

of the Macedonian Annals, 

Porſena King of the Tuſcans lying encamped onthe other fide of Tylris, warred upon the Ro- 
mans. and intercepted their victuals which were wont to be conveighed ro Rome, whereby he pri 
the City to great diftreſſe in regard of famine : but Horatins Cocles being by the common voice of 
thepeople choſen Caprtain.planred himſelf vupon the wooden bridge. which the Barbarians werede- 
hrons to gain and for a good while made the place good,and put back the whole multitude of them 
preſſing vpon him to paſs over it 3 in the end finding himſelf overcharged with the enemies. he com- 
m 'nded thoſe who were ranged in bartel-ray behind him, co curdown the bridge; mean whilehe 
received the violent charge of them all;8& impeached their entrance, unril ſuch time as he was woun- 
ded inthe eye with a dart 3 whereupon he |eapt into the river,and (wam over unto his fellows:thus 
Tiertings reporteth this narration inthe third Book of Italian Hiſtories, 9. There 
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9. There isa tale told of /carins,by whom Bacchus was lodged and entertained.as E ratoftbenes in 
E-ivone hath related in this wiſe. Sarwrn upon a time was lodged by an husbardman of thecoun- 
ery, who had a fair davghter na med Entoria: her he deflowred and begat of her four ſons, fangs, 
Hymnut, Fauſtus,and & #lix ; whom he having tavght the manner of drinking Wine,and of Planting 
the vine, enjoyned them allo to 1mpart chat knowledye unto their neighbours, which they did ac: 
cordirgly: burthey on the other 1:de , having taken upon a time more of this drink then their y- 
ſaal manner was; fel aſleep, and ſlept more then ordinary: when they were awake, 1maginiyg thac 
they had drunk ſome poyſon, (toned /chariusthe husbandman to death : whereat his Nephews or 
Danghters children rook ſuch a thought and conceir, thatfor very griefe of heart, they knir their 
necks in halcers, and {irangled themſelves, Now when there was a great peltilence that raigned a- 
mono t the Romans, the Oracle of Apollo gaie anſwer, that the morrality wouid (tay, incate th 
had once appealed the ire of Saturn; and likewiſe pacified their ghotis, who unjulily ioft their lives, 
Then Lytativs Catu/ns, a noble man of Rome, built a Temple unto Satwrn, Which Randeth neernos 
the mount Tarpeins, and erected an Alrar with four faces 3 either in remembrance of thole four Ne. 
phews aboveſaid, or reſpeRive tothe four iea;ons and quarters of the yeer; and withalin(tituted the . 
month January, But Surwrn turned chem all four into Stars, which be called the torerunners of the 
Vintage : among which that of Jarwsariſeth betore others, and appearerh at the teet of Yr gy, ag 
Critolazs teltifierh in his fourth Book of Phenomena, or Apparitions 1n the Heaven, pF 

10. At what time as the Perhans overran Greece, and waſted allthe Country before them : Pay- 
ſanias general Captain of the Lacedzmonians, having received of Xerxes five hundred calents of 

old. promiſed to betray Sparta: but hisrreaſon being diſcovered, Age//aus his Father purſued him 

Fac the Temple of Minerza, called Chalciecos, whither he fled tor ſanctuary ; where he cauſedthe 
doors of the Temple to be mured up with brick, and ſo famiſhed him to death,” His mother tooke 
his corps, and caſt it forth to dogs, not ſuffering it ro be buried : according to Chryſerarss in the 
ſecond Book of his Story, ; | ( 

The Romans warring againſt the Latins, choſe tor their Captain Publius Decins, Now there was 
a ce:tain Gentleman of a noble houſe; howbear poor, named ( 4ſſivs Brutus, who for a certain ſum 
of money which.che enemies ſhon}d pay unto him, intended-inche night leaſon toſer the (gates of 
the'Ciry wide open for them to emerm, Thisweachery beipg detected, he fled for ſanctuary: imo 
the Temple of Minerva, ſurnamed Auxiliaria ; where Caſſias tis Father, named alſo Signifer, ſhue 
himup and kept him ſo long, that hedhed tor very famine 7 and when he was dead, threw his body 


* forth, and would not ailow it any ſepulture: as writeth Chronymys 10 his Italian Hiſtories, ©: 


. 11, Darixs King of Perſia having fought afield with Alrxamder che Grearzand in that conflitlot 
ſeven of his great Lienrenancsand Governors of Provinces, befides 502, war-chariors armed with 
crenchant fithes. would notwithſtanding bid him bartel again : bur "vera jon, upon pts 
titul affe&ionthathe carried to Alevander, promiſed ro _ ther into his hands; whereat 
his father took ſuch diſpleatureand indignation,/that he cauſed his:head to be ſmittenioff, Thus res 
porteth Areraderrhe Gnidian in his third Bodk of Macedonian Hiſtories, » - 
" Brwtus being choſen Conſul of 'Rewze by the general voice ofthe whole people, chaſed or of the 
Cry, [arquinius Superbus who maigned ryrannically ; bur he rerirng himſelfe-unco che Tuicans, le- 
vied war uponthe Romans, The ſons of the ſail 3r»#45 conſpiring to betray their father, weredif 
— and ſo he commanded them ro bebekeaded:: as Ariſtrderthe Milehian writeth in higAn- 
nals of /taly. WD 220715119 Hoot DN 
1%, Epaminindas Captain of the Thebanes<warred againft the Laced:rmonians + and whien'the 
time was come'that Magiſtrates ſhould be cleced ar'7 hr bes, -himicife in perton repaired thithers 
having given order and commandment in the mean while nnto his ſon Srefpmbrotus, in nowilero 
fight wichthe enemy. The Lacedemonians having inceliigence given them) that the farheriwasab» 
ſence; reproached and'reviled chisyoung Gentleman, and called Gala coward; wherewithhe wasſo 
alled, chat he fell inro a greathr of choler, »anid forgetcingthe charge that his: father had laid 
im; gave the enemies barrel,” andatchieved the victory, His father -uporbisrerum, :was\bighly 
offended with his ſon, tortranſerethng his will and commandment : and after he had ſera vikorions 
Crown upon his head, cauſed to beſtrucken off, as Ctephoxrecordeth in the:third-Book ofche 
Bceeotian Hiſtories, | 
TheRomans during therime that they maintained war againſt the Samnites, choſe for their ge- 
neral captain, Malius furnamed Imperious: who returning upon/a timetrom the Camp to Rome; for 
to bepreſent at the 'ele&ion of Conſals, Rraightly charged his ſon nor to fight with the enemies 1n 
his abſence. The Samnices hereof advertized, provoked the young gentleman wich molt f 
and villanoustearms; reproaching him likewiſe-with cowardize: which he notable ro endute, was 
ſofarmoved'in che end, thathegarethembarreland defeated chem : bur Martins his father when 
hewas returfied. cur him ſhorter by the head for : as ceſtifieth | 4ri/tides rhe Milehan, 
- 13, Hevrcul+s being denied matriage with the Lady 74s. rook rhe repniſe ſoneer ro hearr)that he 
forced and ſacked the City Oechalta, But ſole flungther ſeife-headlong down from the wallinro the 
Trench under its howbeit ſoir fottuned that the wind taking hold of her garments as ſhe fell, bare 
her apo, as in thefall ſhe caught no harm, as'witnefſerh Nitiarof 'Mater. gh 
The Romans whiles they warred upon the Tuſcans.” choſe.fortheis Commander YValerins 7 or- 
"$#atus ; who having a Fehr of C/yfa their Kings daughter, fancied her, and demanded herof himin 
| | | marriage * 
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marriage : but being denied and rejefted, he wan the City, and pu: it to the faccage. The Lady 
Clufia flung herſelf down from an high rower z but through the providence of Venas, her habillemcnes 
were ſo heaved up with the wind, that they brake the fall, and albcic (he lighe upon.the ground, (he 
eſcaped alive. Then the Captain beforenamed, forced her and abuſed her body : in-tegard of which 
diſhonor and vilany off:red unto her, by a general decree of all the Romane, confined he was into the 
fl: of Corſica, which licth againſt Italy: as witneſſeth Theophilus in the third Book of -his lalian 
jltory. | | | 
prp%y Carthaginians and Sicilians, being centred into leigue, banded th:mf:lves againſt the'Ro- 
mans, and prepared with their joynt forces to war upon them 3 whereupon Merellns was choſen 
tain; who having off:red ſacrifice unto. all other Gods and Goddcfics, left out onely the Goddeſs 
Vefta3 who thereupon raifed a contrary wind to blow againſt himin his voyage. - Then Cojus Fulins 
the Southſayer ſaid unto him, that the wind would lie,in caſe before be embarked and ſer Gil, he offer-- 
ed in ſacrifice his own vans unto Veſta. Metellus being driven to this hard exigent , was conftrain- 
ed to bring forth his daughter to be ſacrificed z but the Goddeſs taking pitty of him and-her, inſtead of 
the Maiden ſubſtieuted a yong Heifer, and carricd the Virgin to Levinim, where ſhe made her a Re- 
ligious Prieltceſs of the Dragon, which they worlhip and have in great reverence within chat City : 
28 writerh Pytboclss in his third Book of Iealian affairs. | | 

lo like manner is the caſe of Ipbigenia, which hapned in Aulis a City of Bzotia : reported by Meril- 
lus in the rhird Book of Baoeian Chronicles. | 

15. Brennus a King of the Galatians or Gallo-Grecks, as he forrayed and ſpoiled Aſie, came at 

hto Epheſus, where he fell in love with a yoog Damſel, a Commoners 3 who promiſed 
tolie wich him, yea and to betray the City unto him, upon condition that he would give unto her 
carquanecs; bracclets, and other jewels of gold, wherewith Ladies are wont to adorn and ſet out them- 
ſelves. Then Brennus requeſted thoſe about his perſon to caſt into the lap of this covetous wench, all 
the golden j:wels which they had3z which they did in ſuch quancityzthat the Maiden was overwhelmed 
und:rchem quick, and preſſed co{dcath wich their weigh: as Clitopho writeth in the firſt Book of the 
Galatian Hittory, 

Topeie a Virgin, and yong Gentlewowan of a good houſe, having the keeping of the Capitol, 
duringche the _ chat the Romans warred againſt the Albanes, —_—_— wins Ki nevus 
to give him entrance into the Caftle of Mount Terpemus, if in ce of her © good ſervice, he 
would boſtow upon her ſuch bracclers, rings, and carquanets, as the Sabine Dames uſed to wear when 
they crimmed up themſelves in beſt manner ; which when the Sabines underſtood, they heaped upon 
her pane her quick underneath them: according as Ariftider the Milefian reporteth 
in his Iealiau Hiſtory. 

16, The inbabicants of Tegea and Phcnea two Citics, maintained a lingring war one againſt the 0- 
ther ſolong, until they concluded in the end to derermineall quarrels and controverſies by the combag 
of. three Brethren, ewins, of cicher fide, And the men of Teges put forth into the field for their part, 
the ſons of their Citiz:ns, named Reximachus : and thoſe of Phines for themſelves, the ſons of Demo- 
frratus, When theſe Champions were advanced forth into the plain, to perform their devoir, it for- 
tuned that ewo of Reximacbug his ſons were killed outright in the place 3 and the third, whoſe name 
was Critolaus, wrought ſuch a ftratagem with his three concurrents, that he overcame them all : for 

ſemblance as though he fl:d, he eurned ſuddenly back, and {lew them one after another, as he 
elpicd his advancage, when they were lingled and ſev aſunder in their chaſc afcer him. At his re« 
tum home with this glorious viRtory,. all his Cicizens did congratulate and rejoyce with him, onely 
his own filter named Demedice, was nothing glad therefore, becauſe one of the brethren, whom he had 
{lain, was eſpouſed unto her, whoſe name was Demoticus. Critolaus taking great indignation bereats 
killed her out ofhand, ' The mother torchem both ſued him for this murther, and required j z 


howbeic he was acquit of all ationsand indiftments framed againſt him : as wriceth Demeratus inthe 
ſecond B ok of Arcadian ate. 

The Romans and the Albancs having warced along tim? together, choſe for their Champions to 
were 


decide all quarrels, chree brethren twins, both of the one fide and the other. For the Albancs 

three Curiatii, and for the Romans as many Horatii. The combate was no ſooner begun, but thoſe of 

Abs laid ewo of their adverfarics dead in-the duſt; the third helping himſclf me ps. £5 hc 

killed the other thre one after another, as they divided aſunder in it after him 3 for w 

r,allother Romans made great joy 3 onely his own lifter Horatie (hewed her (clf nothing well pleafed 
th, for thatro —_— other fide {he was becrothed in FF - : for which he made no more. 

ado but tabbed his fiſter to the heart : this is reported by Ariſtides the Milefian, in his Annales of 


17. In the City Jinw, when the fice had taken the Temple of Minerva, one of the Iahabi- 
tants named 1lus ran thicher, and caught the linle Image of Minerve named Palledium, which 
was ſuppoſed to have fallen from hcaven, and therewith loft his ſight, becauſe ic was nos lawful 
thatthe ſaid ſhould be Gn by ang man 3 howbeic afterwards when he had the wrath 
df the ſaid eſs, he recovered his cyc fight again : as writeth Dercy/lus in the firſt Book of Foun» 


Mrtellus a Nobleman of Rome, as he went towards a certain Houſe of pleaſure that he had neer 


unto the Ciry, was ftaycd inthe way by ccrtain a that lapped and beat him with their wings : 
re t 
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© At which ominous accident being aſtonicd, and preſaging forme evil to be toward him, he returned to 
Rome; and ſeeing the Temple of the Goddeſs Vera onfire, be. ran thither:- and rook away the petty 
Image of Pallas, named Pallatium, and fo Ekewiſe ſuddenly: fell blinde ; howbcit afterwards being 
reconciled unto her, he got his (ighr again : rhivis the report of Arijtides in-his Chronicle, 

1$. The Thracians warring-againlit the Athenians, were direQted by, an, Oracl:,, which promiſcd 
them viRory,' incaſe they -faved the perſon-of Codrus King of Athens ; but he diſguiling him(clf inthe 
habic of a poor labourer, and carrying a bill in his hand, went into the camp of the enemi:s,: and 
killeU one, where likewiſs h: was killed :by another, and ſo the Athenians obtained vidtory t as $9. 
writeth inthe ſecond Book of Thracian aftairs. * 

Publicas Degius a Roman, making war againſt the A'baner,. dreamed inthe night, and ſaw a vie 
on which promiſed hin, that if himſelf dyed, he thould adde.much to zhe puiſſance of the Romang : 
whercupen he cherged upon his enemies where they were thickeſt arranged 2 and when he had killed a 
number of thetn, "was Kimſelf flain. Deciusalſo his fon, in che war againſt the Geuls,by that rears 
ſaved the Romans ; ' as (aith 4r1tides the Milefian. 

- 19.” Cyanippits a Siracuſian born, ſacrificed gpon atimcunta:all other gods, but unto Bacthy ; 
whoreat the god being offended, haunted him with drunkenneſs : fo as in a dark corner h: defloured 
forcibly his own daughter, named Cyane: but inthe time that he. dealt! with her; (be took away the 
ring off his finger, arid gave itunto her nourſe to keep, for to teftific another Yay who it wasthat'thiy 
abuſed her. Afterwards che petiilence reigned (ore in thoſe parts: and Apollo gave anſwer by Oracle, 
thacchey were to offer in Gerificeamro the gods that turned away calamitics,, a godleſs and inceſtggyy 
ptrſon': All others wilt not whom the Oracle medne'; but Cyane knowing full well the will of Apolls, 
ro00k her father by the hair, and drew him per-force to the altar, and whenſhe. had.cauſed him be 
killed; factificedher (elf after upon him ; as wrirech Doſigheus inthe third Book of the Chronielcy of 
Cicily; - | _—_— 

Whil:s the feaft of Bacchus called Bacchanalia was celebrated at Rome, there was one Aruntus, who 
never in all his life had drunk wines, bur water onely, and always deſpiſed the power ot (god Bacchus : 
who tobe revenged of him, cauſed him one time be ſo drunk, that he forced his own daughter Me- 
dullingand abufcd her body c irnally ; who having knowledge by his ring,who'it was that did the deed, 
ad raking to her a greater heart then one of hee age, made hzrtarther one day drunk; and after ſhe had 
a lorned his head with Garlands and chaplets of lowers, led him to a place called the altar of Thunder, 
where with many tears ſhe ſacrificed him who had farprized hers and taken away her virginity, as wris 
reth Ariſtides the Milefian in | i» third Book of Ttalian Chronicles. | 

20. Erechtheus warring upon Eumolpus, wa#advertiſed that he ſhould win the viRtory, if before he 
went into the field he ſacrificed his own daughter unto the gods : who when he had imparted this mat= 
ter-tinto his wife Phrazithea, he offered his daughter in ſacrifice before the battel 3 hereof Euripides 
makech m*n:tion in his Tragedy Erechtheys. 22? | 

Marinsmaintaining war againſt the Cinibrane, and finding himſelf coo weak, ſaw a viſion in his 
ſ|-ep, char promif.d him victory, if before he went to battel, he did ſacrifice his daughter named 
Calpurmia : who ſerting the good of the weal publike, and the regard of his Cuuntreymen, before 
thenatural affetion to bis own blood, did accordingly, and wan the field ; and even at this 
day, ewo Aitars there be in Germany, which at the very time and hour that this Sacrifice was 
offered, yeld tte found of Trumpets , as Dorethens reporteth in che third Book of the: Annales of 
Italy. 

21. Cyawpus & Treflalian born, uſed ordinarily to go on hantitigz his wife a yong Gentlewoman 
eftertained this fancy of jealoufic in her head, that the reaſon why he went forth ſo otten, and ſtayed 
ſolong in the forreſt, was becauſe he had the company of ſome other woman whom he loved + where- 
upon ſh: d:termined with her ſelf to lie in eſpial : one day therefore ſhe followed and traced Cyanippus, 

andatlength Jay elſe within a certain thicker of rhe foreſt, waiting and expefing what would fall our 
and come of it. Ic chanced that the leaves and branches of the ſhrubs about her ſtirred ; the hounds 
imagining thac there was ſome wilde B:aft withifi, ſeized upon her, and fo tare in picees this yorg 
Dime (that Joved her husband {> well ) as if ſhe had been a ſavage Beaſt. C) @1ipprs then ſeeing be- 
fore his cycr, that which he never would have imagined or thought in his minde, for very grief of 
hearekill:d bimfclf: as Partheniis the Poct hah left in writing. 

In Sybaris 4 City of Italy, there was ſometime a yong Gentleman named Amilins, who being 
a beautiful perſor, and one who loved paſling well the game of hunting, his wife who was' yong 
alſo, rhonght him cobe cnamored of another Lady ; and therefore got herlclf cloſe within a thicket, 
and chanced to ftir the boughs of the ſhrubs and buſhes abour her. The hounds rhereupon that 
rangc<d and huntcd thereabour, light upon her, and tarc her body in pieces 3 which when her husband 
_—_ he kilkd himſclt upon her : as Clytonimas reporteth in his ſecond Book of the Sybaritick 
H: Orys 

9: Smyrna the daughter of Cerynas having diſplcaſed and; angred Venns , became cnamored 
of Fer own father, and declared the vehemence of her love unto her nourſe. She therefore by a 
wily device went to work with her Maſter, and bare him in hand that there was a fair Damſe), a 
n:ighbors daughter, that was in love with him, but abaſhed and aſhamed to come unto him -open- 
ly, or to be ſcen at all with him ; The Mafter believed this, and lay with her 3 but one tine above 


che relt,cefirous to know who th: was with whom he accompanicd;called for a light; and {0 As = he 
new 
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Cn It Was his own deughecr, he drew his ſword , and followed after this moſt vilanous and 
inceſtuous fileh, intending to kill her 3 But by the providence of Venus, transformed ſhe was into a 
Tree, bearing her name, to wit, Myrtle 3 as Theodorus reporteth in his Mctamorphoſes or Tranſmuy- 
ys; ot Tuſctlanaria, having incurred the difpleaſure of Venus; became amorous of her own fa- 
ther, and communicated this love of hers unto her nouſe ; who likewiſe went cunningly about her 
Maſter, and made him believe that there was a yong Maidenza neighbors childe, who was in fancy with 
him, but would not, in regard of modeftic, be known unto bim of it, nor be ſen when ſhe ſhould 
frequent his company» Howbeit her father,one night being drunk,called for a candle : but the Nourſe 

revented him, and in great hafte wakened her : who fled thereupon into the Countrey great with 
childe 3 where ſh: caſt her ſelf down from the pitch of a ftcep place, yer the fruitof her wamb lived : 
for notwithſtanding that fall ſhe did not miſcarry, but continued {till with her great belly ; and when 
her time was come, delivered the was of a ſon, ſuch an oneas inthe Roman languape is named Syleg- 
yus, and in Greek Zgipanes. V alerins the father took ſuch a thought thereupon, that for very an- 

wiſh of minde he threw himſelf down headlcng from a ſteep rock : asrecordeth Ariftides the Milcfian 
in the third Book of lealian Hiſtories. 

23. After the deftrution of Troy, Diomedes by a tempeſt was calt upon the coaſt of Libya, where 
reigned a King named Lycus : whoſe manner and cuſtom was to facrifice unto his own father god 
Mars, all choſe ſtrangers that arrived, and were fer a land in his Countrey, - But Callirobone: his 
daughter caſting an atfcCtion unto Diomedes, betrayed her father, and ſaved Diomedes by deliver- 
ing him out © Priſon. And he again not regarding her accordingly, who had done him ſo good 
aturn, departed from her, and failed away : Which indignity ſhetook ſo recr to the heart, that 
ſhe hanged her ſelf, and ſo cnded her days: This writcth Juba inthe third-Book of the Libyan 
Kiſto * 

Coburnins Craſſus a Nubleman of Rome, being abroad at the wars together with Regulus, was by him 
ſent againit the Maſlilians, for to ſeize a ſtrong Caſtle, 'and hard to-be won, named Gareton 3 but in 
this ſervice being raken Priſoner, and deſtined +o be killed in facrifticeunto Saturn, it fortuned that 
Byſatia the Kings danghter fancied him, ſo as (h: betrayed her father, and put the viftory into her 
lovers hand 3 but when this youg Knight was retir:d and gone, the Damfl tor- forrow of hcact cur 
her own throat : as writteth He(anax in the third Book of the Libyan Hiſtory, 

24. Priamus the King of Troyy fearing that the City would be loſt, ſent his yong fon Polydoras in- 
to Thrace, to his ſon in law Polymeſter , who married his daughter , with a great quantity of 
gold : Polymeſter for very covetouſneſs, aſter the deſtructianiot the 'City , murdered the childe , 
becauſe he might gain the gold : but Hecuba bzing come int6 thoſe parts 4+ under a colour and 
pretence that ſhe (ſhould beftow that gold upon him, together with the heIpot 'other Dames Priſoners 
withher, plucked with her own hands both cyes out of his head : wicneſs Euripides che Tragedian 
Poet. | 


In the time that Fannibal over-ran and waſted the Countrey of Campanis in Italy; Licins * Imber:s * 
beftowed his fon Rufus for ſafety, inthe handsof a ſon'in law whom he had, named V alerius Geftins,Thrymiu $: 
and left with him a good ſum of money. Bur whenthis Campanian heard that Anniba/ had won a 
great victory, for very avaricehe brake all laws of nature, and» murdered the childe; The father 
Thrymbis as be travelled in the Countrey, lightning upen the dead-cofps of his own ſon, ſcne for his 
fon in law aforeſaid, as if he meant to ſhew him ſome great treafure3 who was no ſoonericom*; bur 
heplucked out both-his eyes, and afterwards ccucificd him; as Ariſtides teſtifieth in the third Book of 
bis Italian Hiftorics. $33 

25. Xacns begat of- P/amatha-one ſon named Phocus, whom he loved yery tenderly : but Telamen 
his brother” not well content therewith, -trained him forch one day into the Foreft a huntivg, where 
having rouzed 4 wildc Bore, he lannccd his javelin or Bore-ſpear againſt the childe'whom he hated, and 
fokilled him : for which fat, his father baniſhed him as Dorothexs telleth the tale, in the firſt Book: 
of his Mctamorphoſes. | AI my 

Cajus Maximus had two ſons, Similixs and Rheſus : of which two, Rheſus he begatupon Ameri, 
whowupon a time as he hunted in the chaſe, killed his brother, and being come home:again;he would 
have perſwaded his father that it was by chance, and'not upon a propenſed 'malice that he flew him-: 
A - we when he knew the truth, exiled kim : as Ariftor/e hath gecorded inthe third Book of1ta- 
an Uhronicles, | JOU F LO 48 

26, Mars had the company of Althea, by whom th: was conceived.and delivered of. Meleager : as 
wineſſeth Turipides-in his Tragedy Meleager. ri 877 0 T 

Septimius Afercellns, having marricd Sylvie , was much given-to' hunting, and ordinatily went 
tothe Chaſe : then Afars taking his advantage » difguiting bimſcif in- the habir- of a ſhepherd ; 
forced this new wedded wife, ner gat her with childe 3 which done, he/bewrayed unto her who he: 
was,” and gave hicra lance, or ſpzar, ſaying untoher , That the generofity and deſccne of that ifſue 
which ſhe ſhould have by him, conſiſted in that lance : now it hapned that Septimius flew Truſquinus : 
and Mamercus. when he ſacrificed unto the gods for the good encreafe- of the fruits, upon the carth, 
negleftcd Ceres onely 3 whereupon ſhe taking diſpleaſure for this contempe, ſent a great wilde Bore 
into his Countrey :-Then he affembled a number of Hanters to chaſe the ſaid Beaſt, 'and kil/cd 
him; which done, the head and thegkin he ſent unto = eſpouſed wiſe : Scimbrates and. Muthias 

rr 2 her 


A 


—_ —_—— 
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© her Lncles by the Mother fide, offended bercat, would have taken all away fromthe Damorel : r© 
he rook ſuch diſpleaſure thercat, that he {I:w his Kinſmen z and his Mother for to be made, of 
his Brethrens death, buried the curſed ſpear : as Merylus reporteth in the third Book of the lialian 
Hiſtorics. 

27. Telanmon the fone of Aacus and Exdeis, fled by night from his father, aud arrived inthe Ie 
of Eubea, * * The father perceiving it, and ſuppoling him to be one of his Subje&s, gave his 
daughter to one of his guard, for to be caſt into the Sea z but he for very commiſcration and pitty 
ſold her to certain Merchants 3 and when the ſhip was arrived at Salamis, Telamon chanced to buy hee 
at their hands, and ſhe bare unto him Ajax 3 witneſs Aretaderthe Gnidian, in the ſecond Book of his 
Inſular affairs. 

Licius Trocius had by wife Patris, a daughter named Florentia: her Calphurnins a Roman deflonred 
whereupon he commanded the yong maid-childe which ſhe bare, co be catt into the ſea 3 but the Soul 4 
dicr who had the charge fo to do, took compaſlion of her, and choſe rather to ſell her unto a Merchant; 
and it fortuncd ſo, that the ſhip of a certain Merchant arrived in Italy, where Calpburinus bought her, 
and of her body begat Contruſcus. 

28 Al King of Tuckan, had by his wife Amphithea fix danghters, and as many ſons ; of whom 
Maceveus the yongeſt, for very love defloured one of his fifters, who when che eime came brought forth 
a childe ; when this came once to light, her father ſent unto her a ſword, an4 the acknowledging the 
faule which ſhe had committed, killed herſelf therewith, and fo did afterwards her brother Macarey; : 
as Softratus reportcth in the ſecond Book of the;Turcan ſtory. 

Papyrius Volucer, having eſpouſed Julia Pulchra, had by her fix daughters, and as many ſons; 
the eld: of whom named P apyrius Romanus, was enamored of Canulia, one of his fifters, as (he waz 
by bim with childe 3 which when the father underſtood, he ſent unto her likewiſe a (word, wherewith 
ſhe made away herſelf; and Romanus alſo did as much : ehus Chriſippus relateth in the firſt Book of the 
Iralian Chronicles. 

29. Ariftymus the Ephcfian, ſon of Demoſtratus, hated women, but moſt unnaturally he had todo 
with aſhe-Aſs, which when time came, brought forth a molt beautitel maid-childe, lirnamed Owe 
celic : as Ariſtotle writeth in the ſecond Book of his Paradoxcs, or ftrange Accidents. 

Fulvius Stellus was at war with all women, but yet he dealt moſt beaſtly with a Mare, and ſhe bare 
unto him after a time, -a fair daughter, ;named Hippene ; and this is the Goddeſs forſooth that hath 
che charge and overſeeing of Horles and Mares : as Ageſi/aus hath ſer down in the third Book of lralian 
affairs. 

30. The Sardians warred upon atime againſt the Smyrneans, and encamped before the walls of 
their City 3 giving them to underſtand by their Ambaſſadors, that raiſe their licge they would not, 
unleſs they ſent unto them their wives to lic withal ; The Smyrncans being driven to this cxtremi- 
ty, were at the point to do that which the enemics demanded of them : but a certain waiting- 
maiden there was, a fair and wcll favoured Damoſcl, who ran unto her maſter Philarchus, and 
ſaid untohim, thathe muſt not fail, but in any caſe chuſe out the faireſt Wenches that were maid- 
ſervants in all the City, to dreſs themlike unto Citizens wives, and free born women, and ſo to 
ſend them unto their enemics in ſtead of their Miſtrefſcs , which. was cff:&ed accordingly ; and 
when the Sardians were wearied with dealing with theſe Wenches, the Smyrncans iflucd forth, 
ſurprized and ſpoiled them ; Wheecupon it cometh, that even. at this day, in the City of Smyrna 
there'is a ſolemn Feaſt named Eleutheria; upon which day , the maid-ſervants wear the apparel 
of thcir Miſtreſſes which be free-women : as ſaith Doſithems in the third Book of Lydian Chro- 
niclcs. 

. Antepomarns King of th: Gaulr, when he made war upon the Romans, gave it out flatly, and faid, 
that he would never diflodge and break up his Camp, bctore they (ſent unto them their wives, for co 
havetheir plcafare of them : but they by the counſel of a certain chamber-maid, ſent unto them their 
maid-ſervants : The Barbarians meddlcd fo long with then, that they were tired, and fell ſound afkep 
inthe end: then Rhetana (for that was her name who gave the ſaid counfel) rook a branch ofa wilde 
fig-tree 3 and mounting up to thetop of a rampicr wall, gave a fignal thereby to the Conſul, who fal- 
lied forth and defeated them : Whercupon there is a Feaftival- day of chambermaids ; tor fo faith Ari» 
ſlides the Milcfian, in the firft Book of the Italian Hiſtory, 

$1. When the Achenians made war upon Exmolprs, and were at ſome default of vituals, Pyrander, 
who had the charge of the munition, and was Treaſurer of the State (for to make ſpare of the provili- 
on_) diminiſhed the ordinary meaſurc, and cut mcn ſhort of their allowances : the inhabitants, ſuſpe&- 
ing him to be a Traytor to his Countrey info doing, ſtoncd him to death ; as Caliſtratys teltifierh in 
the third Book of the Thracian Hiſtory. 

The Romans warring upon the Gauls, and having not ſufficient ftore of vituals, Cinxe abridged 
the people of their Ocdinary meafare of corn : the Romans ſuſpefting thereupon that he made way 
ns to be King, toned him likewiſe co death : witneſs Ariiftides in his third Book of Italian 

iſtories. 

32. Daring the Peloponnefiack war, Pififfratus the Orchomenian, hated the Noblcs, and aff. 
cd men of baſe and low degree; whereupon the Senators complotted and reſolved among them- 
ſclves tokill him in the Councel-houſe, where they cut him in pieces, and every. one put a gobbet 
of him in his boſom, and when they had ſo done, they Grogpd and cleanſed the floor oy" 
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Hood was (hed. The common people having ſome ſuſpicition of the matter rulhed into the Senate 
houſe : But T leſimachus the Kings youngeſt ſon, who was privy to the foreſaid Conſpiracy, with- 
drew the multitude from the common place of Aſſembly ; and affured them that he aw his Fa- 
ther Piſi/tratus carrying a' more ſtately Majeſtic in his countenance, then any mortal man, aſcend- 
ing up with great celerity the rop of mount Piſeus, as Theophilus recordeth in the ſecond of his Pe- 
nefiacks. 
w_ regard of the Wars ſo neer unto the City of Rowe, the Roman: Senate cut the people 
ſhort of all cheir allowances in corn : whereat Romulus being not well pl:aſed, allowed it them a» 
ain, rebuked, yea, and chaſtiſed many of the great men ; whothereupon banded againſt him, and 
;nthe middcſt of the Senate houſe made him away among them, cut him in pieces, and beſtowed eve- 
man a ſlice of him in his boſom. Whereupon, the prople ran immediately with fire in their 
hands to the Senate houſe, minding to burn them all within ; but Proeulus a Nobleman of the 
City aſſur:d them, that he ſaw Ronnelus upon @ certain high mountain, and that hz was bigger 
then any living man, and become a very god. The Romans believed his word (ſuch authority the 
man carried with him) and ſo retired back ; as Ariſtobulus writeth in the third Book of his Icalian 
hronicles. : 
: 33+ Pelops the ſon of Tantalus and Eurianaſſa, wedded Hippodamia, who bare unto him Atreus and 
Thyeftes : but of che Nymph Danais a Concubine, he begat Chryſippns, whom he loved berrer then 
any of his I-girimate ſons; him Laivs the Theban being inamored, _— by force ; and being 
attached and intercepted by Atrexs and Thyeftes, obtained the good grace and favour of Pelops to cn- 
joy bir, for his loves fake. Howbeit, Hippodami perſwaded her two ſons Atreus and Thyeſtes to kill 
him, as if ſhe knew chat he aſpired to the Kingdom of their Father : which they refuſing to do, ſhe her 
ſelfimployed her own hands to perpetrate this dereftable faft 3 for one night, as Laixs lay ſound a- 
aſlcep, ſhe drew ſorth his ſword, and when ſhe had wounded Cbryſippus as heflept, ſhe left the ſword 
flicking in the wound: Thus was Laizs ſuſhefted for the de:d, becauſe of his ſword ; but the yourh 
being now half dead, diſcharged and acquit him, and revealed che whole truch of the matter : where- 
upon Pelops +52 0g dead body to be enterred, but Hippodamis he baniſhed 3 as Doſirbexss recordeth 
in his Book Pelopide. 

Hebins Telici: having eſpouſed a wife named Nuceria, had by her two children : but of an in- 
franchiſed Bond- woman he begat a ſon named Phemivs Firms, a childe of excellent beauty, whom 
he loved more dearly then the children by his lawful wife. - Nacerie detcſting this baſe ſon of 
his, ſolicited her own children to murder: him; which when they (having the fear of God before 
their eyes) refuſed to do, ſhe enterpized to execute the deed her ſelf. And in truth ſhe drew forth the 
ſword of the Squires of the body in the nighe/ ſcaſon, and with it gave him a deadly wound, as he lay 
faſt alleep : the toreſaid Squire was ſuſpeed and called in queſtion for this faR, for that his ſword was 
there found 3 but the childe himſelf difcovered the truth : His father” then commanded his body to 
beburied, bot his wife he baniſhedz as Doſithers recordrd in the third Book of the Italian Chro- 
nicles 


34. Theſeus being in very truth the natural ſon of Neptune, had a ſon by Hippelite a Princeſs of 
the Amazones, whoſe name was Hippolyrus3 but aftewards married and brought into the houſe 
a er named Phedrs; the daughter of Mins : who falling in love with her ſon in law Hippe> 
txsyſent her nourſe for ro ſollicite him : but hegiving no car unto heryleft Athens, and went to Troezen, 
where he gave his minde to hunting. Bur the wicked and unchaſte woman ſeeing her ſelf fruſtrate and 
inted of her will, wrote fhrewd letters imto her hasband agiinft this honeſt and chafte 

informing him of many lics, 2ad when ſhe had fo done, ſtrangled her (elf with an 
halter, and ſo ended her days. Theſers giving<credit unto her letters, beſonghe his father Neptune 
of the three requeſts, whereof he had the choice z rhisone, nemely, ro work the deathof Hyppolitus, 
Neptwre to ſatisfie his minde, ſent out unto  Hippolytus, as he rode along the Sea-fide, a monftrous 
bal, whoſo affrighted his Coach-horſcs, that they overthrew Hippolytus, and fo he was cruſhed to 

Comminius Super the Laurentine, having 2 ſon by the Nymph Zygeria, named Cmoninius, e- 
ſpouſed afterwards Gidice, and brought into his houſe a fiep-mother, who became likewiſc amorous 
of her (on in law 3 and when ſhe ſaw that ſhe conld not ſpeed of her deſire, ſhe hanged herſelf, and 
left behinde her certain letters deviſed againſt him, containg many untruths. Comminius the father 
having rcad theſe flanderous imputations within the faid letters, and belicving that which his jealous 
head had once conceived, called npon Neptune, who preſented unto Comminnes his ſon, as he rode in 
his Chariot, a hidcous Bull ; which ſer his Steedsin ſuch a fright, hat they &l! a flinging, and © 
kaled the yong man, thatthey difmembredand killed him : as Doſitheus reporterh in che third Book 
of the I2alian Hiftory. | 

35+ When the peftilence raigned in Lecedemon z the Oracle of Apollo delivered this anſwer, That 
the morality would ccaſc, in caſe they ſacrificed yeerly, a yong Virgin of Noble blood. Now 
when'ir fortuned that the lot one yeer fell upon Helana, fo that ſhe was led forth all prepared, 
and ſet out ready to be killed ; there was an Eagle came flying down, canghtup the ſword which 
lay there, and carricd it to certain droves of Beaſts, where ſhe laid it upon an Hiefer 3 whereu 
everafter they forbear to ſacrifice any morg Virgins ; as Ariſtodemms reporteth in the third ColleR 
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53 "The plague was ſore in Falerii, the contagion thereot being very great, there was given out an Org; 
cle, Thar the ſaid affliftion would Ray andeg ive over,it chey facriticed yecrly a yong maiden unto Fun : 
and this ſuperſtition continuing always till, Valeria Laperca was by lot called to this ſacrifice ; now 
when the ſword was ready drawn, there was an c le came down out of the air, and carricd ie away ; 
and upon the altar where the fire was burning laid a wand, having ag one cnd in manner of a little mal. 
Jet : as forthe ſword, ſhe laid upon a yong Heiter, feeding by the Temple fide 3 which when the yong 
Damſel perceived, after ſhe had ſacrificed the ſaid Heifcr,and taken up the mallet, the went from houſe 
10 houſe, and gently knocking therewith all thoſe chat lay lick, raiſed them up 3 and laid to every one 
B: wholc, and receive health : whercapon it cometh that cvecn at this day this myflcric js ſtill performe 
<d and obſcrved ; as Ariftides hath reported in the 919. Book of his Italian Hifſtorics. 

36. Phylonome the daughter of Ny@imus and Arcadiay hunted with Diana 3 whom Mar; diſpuiſcd 
likc a Shepherd, got with childe. She having brought forth ewo Twins, for fear of her father threw 
them into the River £rymenthus; but they by the providence of the gadg,were carried down the ſtream 
without harm ordavger, and at length the curpene of the water caſt them upon an hollow oak, grow- 
ing up on the bank fide, whereas a ſhe- Woolf baving newly kennelled had her den. This Woolt turn 
ed out her whelps into the River, and gave ſuck unto the two Twins aboveſaid : which when a ſhe 
herd named Tyliphus once perceived, and had a ſighs of, hc took up the little Infants, and cauſed them 
to be nouriſhed as his own children, calling the one Lycoſtus, and the other Parraſivs, who ſuccelliyely 
rcigned in the Realmof Arcadia. : : 

Amulius bearing himſelf inſolendly and violently like a Tyrant, to his brother Numitor ; firſt killed 
his ſon /Eitus as they were hunting ; then his Sylvie he cloiftercd up as a religious Nunto 
ſerve Funo. She conceived by Mars 3 and when [he was dclivered of two Twins, confclicd the truth 
unto the Tyrantz who tending In fear of them, cauſed them both to be caſt into the River Tybric ; 
where they were carried down the water unto one place,whcereas a ſhe-Woolf had newly kennelled with 
h:r yong ones: and verily her own whelps ſhe abandoned and caft into the Rivergbut the Babes ſhe ſuck« 
I:d. Then Fanjtus the ſhepherd chancing toeſpy chem, took them up 8nd nourtſhed as his own ; cab 
ling the one Remus, and the other Rownlys : And theſe were the founders of Rowe City : According 
to Ariftides the Milefian in his Iealian Hiſtorics, : 

37. Afier the dcftruftien of Trey, Agamenmon, together with Caſſandra, was mudered ; but Orefte; 
who had becn reared and brought up with Strophiys, was revenged ofthoſe murderers of his tather ; as 
Pyrander ſaith in bis four Book of the Peloponnelian Hiſtory, : 

F abius Fabricanus,deſcended lincally from that great Fabius Maximus, after he had won and ſacked 
Tuxium, the capital city of ' the Samnites, ſcent unto Rowe the Image of Venus Vitoreſs, which was fo 
highly honored and worſhipped among the Sawnites. His wife Fabig had committed adultery, wigh 
a fair and well fayored mang named Petronixs V elemtinys, and afterwards reacheroaſly killed her 
hutbaud, Now had F abi« bis daughter ſaved her brogher Fbricianys, being a very lictle one, out of 
danger, and ſent him away ſecretly to be nouriſhed and broyghe oP, _ This youth when he came tg 
age, killed both his mother and the adulterer alſo; for which aft of his, acquie he was by the doogy 
of the Senate ; as Dofitkeas delivercth the Rory in the third Book of rhe Jralian Chronicles. 

38. Buſirjs the ſonpf Neprunes and wa A, yy oh of Ni/us, ynsr the colour of pretended hafpis 
ralicy, and courteous receiving of ſtrangers, uſed to ſagritice all paflengers : but Nivine juſtice mot wich 
bim jn che «nd, and revcnged their death : For Hercules (cx upon him and killed him with his club 
as Agathos the Samitan hath written. ; , or! 

Hercules as he drave before him thorew Italy, Geryons kiac, Was lodged by King Faunys the ſon of | 
Aercury, whouſed to facrifice all ſtravgers and | to.hjs father * Dl he meant to do fo uny 
to Hercules, was binaſclf by him {lain g as wei ercyUus in the third Book ofthe Italian Hiftozies, 

39. Phalaris the Tyrant of the Agrigentines (a mercileſs Prince.) was wont totarment and pur to 
cxquilite pain ſuch av pall:d by or canze unto higg 5 and Perjllus (who by hjs flion) was 8 akilfu 
Braſs founder, had framed ap Heifer of braſs, which hegave unto this King, thac he burn quick 
in it the ſaid ſtrangers And verily in this one thing did this Tyrant ſhew himſelf juft ; for he cauſed 
the Artificer himſclito be pur into it : and the faid Keifer ſeemed too low,whiles be was burning with- 
in ; as it written in the third Bogk of Caulcs. 

In Zgeſta a City of Sicile, there was ſometime a cruel Tyrant, named AEmilins Cenſorinus, wh 
manner was to reward with rich gifts thoſe who could invent new kindes of Engines to putmento 
torture ; fo there was one prmed Aruntius Paterculys, who had deviſed and forged a Brazcu-borſe; 
and preſented it unto the fordfaid Tyrant, that he might pus inta it whom he wonld. And io truth the 
fiſt aft of juſtice thay ever he did was thier, that che paxty bimſclh, even the maker of jt gave chefirſt 
hanſel thereof; that he might make tryal of chat cormenc himſelf, which he had for others. 
Him alfo he apprehended afterwards, and cauſed to be thrown down headlong from the hill Tarpeius 
It ſhould ſeem alſo that ſach Princes as reigned withviolence, were called of him A'mylii : for ſo Ari- 

tides reporeth in the tourah Book of lalian Chronicles, 

40. Euenus the ſon of Mers and Sterope, took to wife Alcippe daugheer of Ornowens, who bare unto 
him adaughter, named A/arp!ſſs, whom he minded to keepa Virgin Rill ; but Apbarexs ſeeing herzcar- 
ried her away from a danccyand fled upon ir. The father made {air after, but nos able torecover her : for 
very anguiſh of minde,be caſt bimfelf into the River of Lycormus,and thereby was immoxtalized; as faith 
Deſithers in the fourth Bopk of his Italian Hiſtory. ED 


Anius 
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— Anius King of the Tuekans, having a fair daughter, named $2lie; looked ftraighely unto her that 
i, oald Rh Maiden : but Cathetus one of his Nobler, ſeeing this Damoſel R—_ time as 
ſhe diſported her ſelf, was enamorcd of her, and notable to ſuppreſs the furious paſſion of his love, 
raviſhed her, and brought her to Rowe, The father [purſucd after; but ſeeing that he could jnot 
overtake them, chrew himſelf into the River, called in thoſe ax Pareufius, and afterwards of his 
name Anio. Now the ſaid Cathetas lay with Salie and of her body Salius and Latinus ; from 
whom arc deſcended the nobleſt Families of that Countrey : as Ariftides the Milelian, and Alexander 
Polibiſtor write, in the third Book of the Italian Hiſtory. | 
1. Egeſtratus, an Epheſian born, bapingertates one of his kinſmen, fled into the City Delphi, 
and demanded of Apollo in what place he dwcll : who made him this anſwer, That he was to 
inhabit there, whereas he ſaw the Peaſants of the Countrey dancing, and crowned with Ch of 
Olive-Branches® Being arrived therefore at a certain place in 4fta; where he ſaw the 
crowned with Garlands of Olive lcaves, and dancing ; cven there he founded a City, which he cajled 
Elens : as Pythocles the Samian writcth in the third Book of his cks. | 
Telegonus the ſon of Ulyſſes by Girce, being ſent for to ſcek his » was adviſed by the Oracle to 
build a City there, where he ſhould find the ruftical people and husbandmen of the Countrey, crown» 
ed wich Chaplers, and dancing together : when he was arrived therefore at a certain ——— 
hrkny the Peaſonts edornet with Goughe end brmachenc che wile Olivocrey, puffing the cles line y» 
and dancing together : he built a City, which that occurrent he named Prinefts 3 and afterwards 
the Romans altcring the letters a Litzle, called it Prenefte : as Ariftorle hath wAtten in the third Book 
of the Italian Hiſtory. 


T be Lives of the Ten Orators, 


The Summary. 


N theſe Lives compendiouſly deſcribed, Plutarch ſhepeth in part, the Government of the Athenian Com- 
monwea!, which flouriſhed by the means of Fs Bos may: perſans; in the nnmber of whom we are 10 
reckon thoſe under written 5 namely, Ancipha, A rides, Lylazs, Mocratcs, Mzus, Aſchines, Lycur- 
u, D:mofthcacs, Hyperides, and Dinarchus : but on the ather fide be diſcavereth fuſficiently the in« 
Clontion of certain Orators, how it hath engendred much confuſion, ruined the moſt part of ſuch Perſouoges 
themſelves , and finally overthrown the publikg eftate : which be ſcemeth expreſly to baue noted and 4, 
to the end that every one might ſee, bay dangerous ( in the manegement of State affairs) he is, who bath no 
gud parts in bim but anely « fine end niwhle tongue. His meaning therefore is, that lively vertue indeed 
be joyned unto eloquence : mai #bile, we obſerve alſo the ightueſs, vanity and ingratitude of the 
and in the divers copiers of v7 e ten men bere depaimed : evident it is, 
bow much av aileth in any per ſong good juſtruGion from his infaucy, axd how powerful 
to frame aud faſhion windes unto bigh matters, a ant tothe wes the, 
poſing through this Treatiſe, @ mau wey take know ny pots of the ancient popular Government, 
ch ſerve very well to the better —— 956.6 and namely, 

«hb Arhens: As alſo by the recompences both and alſo decreed in the behalf of vertuous men, we 
may pereeive ayd ſee ampng the imperſettions of a people which had the Soveraignty in their bands, ſome 
modergtion fray time to time : which ought to make us magnifie the wiſdom and providence of God,who amid 
hgreat darkneſs, bath maintained ſo = as bis goed pleaſupe was, ſo many States and Governments in 
Greek which afterwards jell away and came to nathing, ſo as at this preſent that gavdly Countrey is become 

ſuljeft, and made thral to the moſt vident, wicked and wretched Navin wider heaven. : 


The Lives of the ten Orators: 
ANTIPHON-. 
Nripbo the ſon of Supbilus, and barn in the Borough and Corporation of Rhemnus 
40 —t__y ankle 086. facke), who kep > Bibenzciek Gobnals mhanmes 
M Alcibiades alſo (by report.) wWas,wont togo and reſort when he was a yong Boy, who havii 
gotten ſufficiency of ſpeech andeloquence, as ſome think by himſclf (ſuch was the 


of his wit, and inclination of his nature) he berook himſclf to affairs of Stare : and yer he held a 
od! nevertheleſs, where he was ar ſorme difſecence with Secratts the Philologher in ateer of Learn- 


qu Fewer refugee 


5 aac Oratory, not by way of contention andemulation, but 'in manner of reprehenfion, and find- 
aut with ſome poigts;as Xenophen teſtificth in the firſt Book of his Commentarics,as tonching the _ 
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— —Tfavines of Socrates. He penned Orations for ſome Citizens at their requeſt for to be pleaded and 
— in Judicial h—_ : and asit is given out by ſome, was the firſt who gave binsC.1f to res 
courſe, and profeſſed ſo to do: for there is not cxtant one Oration written in manner of a Plca,by any 
Orators who lived before his time, no, norby thoſe vhat flouriſhed in his days (for it wasnor the man- 
yet and cuſtom to compoſe Orations for others } Themiſtocles(l meanYPericles & Ariſtides;notwithftand- 
ing that the time reſented unto them many occafions, yea and meer neceſlitics fo to do : neither was it 
upon their inſuf __—_ they thus abftained, as it may appear by that which Hiſtorians have writ- 

/ ten of every one of theſe men abovementioned. Moreover, if we look into the moſt ancient Orators 
whom we can call to minde, to wit, eAlcibiades, Crities, Lyfias and Archinons , who have written 
oneand the ſameftile, and exerciſed the ſame form and manner of pleading z it will be found that 
they all converſed and conferred with Antiphon, being now very aged and far ftepr in years : for be« 
ing a wan of an excellent quick and ready wit, he was the firſt that made and pur forth the Inſtizuti> 
ons of Ocatory 3 ſo as, for his profound knowledge he was ſurnamed Neftor. And Cecilius in a cer- 
tain Treatiſe which he compiled of him, conjeftureth, that he had been ſometime Schoolmafter to 
Thucydides the Hliftorigrapher z for that Antipho is ſo highly commended by him. 1n his Speeches and 
Orations he is very exquiſite and fall of perſwafion, quick and fubril in his inventions : in difficule 
matters very artificial, afſailing his adverſary aftcr a covert. manner z turning his words and ſayings 
reſpeRive to the Laws, and to move affcRions wirhal, aiming always to that which is decent and ſeem. 
ly, and carrying the beft apparance and ſhew with ie. 

He lived about the time of the Perfian war, when Gorgias Leontinus the great Profeſſor in Rheto- 
rick flouriſhed, being ſomewhat yonger then he was ; and he continued to the ſubverſion of the 
pular State and Government, which was wrought by the 400 Confpirators, wherein himfcIf ſcem- 
to hayc had a principal hand, for that he had the charge and command of two!great Gallics at Sea, 
and was befidcs a Captain, and had the Ieading of certain Forces : daring which time he won the vi- 
Rory in divers Battels, and procured unto them the ayd of many Allies: alſo he moved th: yong 
and luftic able man of war to take arms ;_ he rigged, manned, and fct out fixty Gallics, and in all theic 
occafions was ſent Ambafſader to the Lacedemonians, when as the City Eetiona was fortificd with a 
wall : but after that thoſe 400 beforeſaid were put down and overthrown, he was together with 4r- 
chiptolemus one of the 40 0, accuſed for the Conſpiracy, condemned and adjudged to the puniſhment 
which is duc unto Traytors. His corps was caſt fort without ſepulturc ; himſelf and all his poſtc» 
rity regiſtred for infamous perſons upon record : and yet ſome there be who report, that he was put 
ro death by the thirty Tyrants, and namely among the reft, Lyſias reftificth as much in an Oration 
which ke made for Antiphoes daughter; for a little {daughter he had, unto whom Calleſchr#s made 
claim inright for his wife : and that the thirty Tyrants were they who put him to death, Theopompus 

| beareth witneſs in the fiftcenth of his Philippicks. But more modern ſurely was this man, and of 2 
* orzS1WO- Jarer time, yea and che ſon of * Lyfidonides, of whom Cratirus maketh mention, as of no wicked 
nides- . man in his Comedy called Pytine. For how ſhould he who before was executed by thoſe 400. return 
tolife again in the time of the thirty Uſurpers or Tyrants : but his death is reported otherwiſe,name- 
Iy, that being very aged, he failed into Cicily, when as the Tyrarnie of the Denys was at the 
fi heft : we when the queſtion was propoſed at the table, which” was the beft braſs ? as ſome aid 
this, andothers that : He anſwered, that for his part he thought chat braſs was beſt, whereof the fta- 
"ruzvof Harmodius and Ariftogid:n were made : which when Denys heard, be imagining that the ſpecch 
imported thus mach covertly, 28 to ſet on the Syracuſians. for to attempt ſome- violence upon his per- 
ſon,commanded him to be put to death. Others report, that the ſaid Tyrant gave order thathe ſhould 

bemade away, upon indignation that he skoffed at his Tragedies. | 

* There be extant in this Orcators name threeſcore Orationsz whereof as Cecilins faith, five and 
twenty are untraly reported to be hirz Noted he is, and taxed by P/ato the Comical Poet, together 
with Pyſander, for avarice and love of money. It is ſaid morcover, what he compoſed certain - 
dics alone, and others with Dionyſus the T » who joyned with him. At the fame time alſo 
he gave his minde unto Poetry, he deviſed the art of curing the griefs and maladies of the minde, like 
as Phyſicians pretend ﬆkill for to heal the diſcaſerand pains of the body. Certes, having built a little 
houſe at Coriath in the Market-place, he ct upa bill on the gate, wherein he made orofcifion » Thag 
he had che ekill to remedy by words; thoſe who were vexcd and grieved in fpirit : and he would dez 
mand of thoſe who were amiſs,/ the cauſes of theit ſorrow, andaccording thereto, to apply his com- 
forts and conſolations. Howbeit afterwards ſuppofingthis art and profeflion to be too baſe and mean for 
himshe turncd his ſtudy to Rhetorick, and taught ir. Some there be who attribute unto Antipho the 
Book of Glaueusthe Rhegine as touching Pocrs 3/ but principally is that Treatiſe commended which 
he madc unto Hereditus ; as alſo that which is dedicatedto Eraſiſtratus touching the Idea's ; and the 
Oration of Mcfſage which he penned for his own ſelf; and another againft Demoſthenes the Capmain, 
which he named Paramomon, for that he charged bim to have broken ſthe Laws. Alſo another Oration 
he wrote againſt Hippocrates the General Commander, and cauſed him to be condemned for hiycon- 
tumacy, in that he failed to anſwer at the day aſligned for his tryal, than very yeer when Theopompus was 
Provoſt of the City, under whom the four hundred Confpirators and Unlurpers of the common-weal 
were put down and overthrown. Now the decrec of the Senate, by vertuc whereof ordained'it was , 
That Antiphon ſhould be judicially tryed and condemned, Cecilius hath put down in theſe terms. The 


one and twenticth day of Prytaneia, when Demoxicus of Alopece,was Secretary or Publtke Notary, Fb- 
loftrati's 
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iiratus of Pellexe Chict Commander, upon the propoſition or bill preferred by Andron: The Scnate 
hath ordained as touching theſe perſons z namely, Archirtolemas, Onomacles and Antiphan, whom the 
Captains have declared againſt ; that they went in ambefſage unto Lacedemon, to the loſs and derri.- 
ment of the City of Athens, and departcd from the Camp, firſt in an enemies ſhip, and ſo paſſed by land 
by Decelia 3 that their bodies ſhould be attached and caft into paiſon, for to abide juſtice and puniſts 
ment according to law. Ttem, thatthe Captains themfelves, with certain of the Senate, to the nurg« 
her of ren, ſuch as it pleaſed them to chuſe and nominate, ſhould make preſentment, and give incvi- 
dence, that upon che points alledged and proved, judgement mighe paſs according. Irew, that the 
Theſmothetes ſhould call for the fard perſons judicially, the very next morow after they were commicted 
and convent them before the Judges, after that they be choſen by lot : when and where they ſhould acs 
cuſe the Captains, with the Orators aboveſaid, of Treaſon z. yea, and whoſoever clſe would come in 
he ſhould be heard. Trem, when ſentence is concluded and pronounced againſt them, then the judge= 
ment of condemnation (hall be execated according to the form and tenure of the law eſtabliſhed, in 
caſe of Traytors. Lnder the inſtrument of this decree, was ſubſcribed the condemnation of Treaſon in 
this manner: Condemned there were of Treaſon, Archiptolemus the ſon of Hippodamus of Agryle,preſenty 
Antiphon the fon of Sophilus, of Rhamus, likewife preſent; and awarded it was by the Court, that 
theſe two ſhould be delivered over into the hands of theeleven Exccutors of Juftice z their goods to be 
confiſcate, the diſm whereof to be conſecrate unto the Goddeſs Minerva ; their houſes to be demo- 
liſh:d and pulled down to the very ground ; and;upon the borders of the plots whercin they ftood,this 
Supzrſcriprion to be written: Here jtood the houſes of Archiptolemus and Antiphon, two Trayters of ihe 
State ***, Alſo, that it might nog be lawful to enter to bury the body of Archiptolemns, and of An- 
phon wichin the Ciry of Athens, nor in any part bclonging to their Dominion or Ferricory. That 
their memory ſhould be infamous, and all their pottericy atter them, as well Baftards as Legitimace ; 
and that whoſocvcr adopted any one of Archiptolemus or Antipbons children tor his ſon, bimſclf 
ſhould be held infa - 1us. Finally, that all this ſhould be engrofſed and cngraven inacolumn of 
braſs, wherein alſo (iculd be fer down the Sentence and Dccree which paſſed as concerning Phry« 
nichus. 


AxpDpocipes IL. 


" A Ndecides was ſon of that Leagoras , who ſemetime made a peace between the Athenians 
'and the Lacedemonians ; born in the Tribe of Cydathene or Thurie, deſcended from a Noble 
Houſe, and as Hellcnicus faith, even from Hercury 3 for the race of the Ceryces that is, Herauls per» 
taineth unto him 3 and therefore choſen he was upon atime with Glaucen, for to go with a tlect 
of twenty fail, to aid the Corcyreans, who warred upon the Corinthiane, Bue after all this, accuſed 
he was of impicty and irreligion ; for that he with others had mangled and defaced the Images of Afrr- 
cury,that ſtood within the Ciry:Alfo for that he had treſpaffed againſt the holy myſteries and facredce- 
remonies of Ceres; in as much as being before time a wilde youth, and looſely given, he wentin a 
maskone night, and brake certain Images of the god Mercury ; whereupon (1 'fay ) he was judicially 
convented. And becanſc he would not deliver and bring forth ro be examined upon torture, that ſer- 
vant of his, whom his accuſers called for, he was hcld accaing and convit of that erime which was 
laidzo his charge 3 yea, arid for the ſecond impuration charged upon him very deeply ſaſpeRted : for 
which alfo he was called in:o queſtion, not long atter the ſerting forth of the great Armade at fea 
which went into Sicily, when the Corinthians had ſent certain Ageſtans and Leontines, inte the Ciry 
of Athens, unto whom the Athenians privarely wereto yield aid and fuccour, in the night ſeaſon they 
brake all the Images of Mercury which ſtood about the Market-place; as o_ faich. Well, being 
ſuſpefted for offending zgainft the ſacred myftcries of Cores, and the judictally called to his an- 
ſwer, he eſcaped judgement of condemnation, and was acquit ; fo that he wonld diſcover and declare 
the delinquents and off:ndors indeed. Now having cd his whole findy and endeavor there= 
about, he wrought fo, that he found out thoſe who were faulty as touching the ſrered myſteries afore> 
ſaid, among whom was his own father, As for all che reft, when cheywere convifted, he cauſed them 
to be put ro death 3 oncly his fathers life he ſaved, although he was already in prifoir; promiſing with- 
al that he would do much good ſervice unto the common-weal, wherein he failed nor of his word. 
For Leagoras accuſed many who had robbed and ember:lled the Cities Treafure,/ and committed o- 
therwicked parts, by the means whereof he was abfolved. : | 
Now albcit Andecides was in great name and repatation for ig the affairvof commoniweal ; 
yet nevertheleſs he ſet his minde co eraffick and merchandize at ſea; he got amicy, and enered 
into leagae of hoſpitality, with many Princes and great Potencates, bur principally with-che King of 
Cyprus : and it was ther, that he ftole and carried away a Citizens childe, the daughter of Ariſtides, 
and hiz own Necce, wirhout the privity and conſent of her friends, and-ſent her cloſely for a preſenc 
tothe ſaid King of Czprus : but when he was the pointto be called in queſtion judicially for 
thisfat, he ſtole ker privily away again out of Cyprus, and brought her home to Athens, © Here- 
upon the King of Cyprus cauſed hands to be laid npon- him ,/ where he was kept in-prifon 3 bar 
he brake looſe , and cſcap:d to Athens, at the very time when the four hnndred'C and 


Uſmp-rs governed the State : and being by theny caſt into priſon, he got away again when the 
laid Olyearchic was diffolvcd. Howbeit he was driven out of the thing 


City, when the Tyranerukd 


all 


— 
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all, and uſurped their Governmem. During which time of his exile, he abode in the City of Eli - 
but when Thrafibalus and his adherents returned into the City, he alio repaired thither, and was ſene In 
an ambaſlage to Lacedemon 3 where being taken again in a trip, he was tor hisill demeanor baniſhed. 
All theſe premiſes appear evidently by his Orations which he hath written ; for in ſome of them we 
finde how he anſwereth to thoſe imputations which were charged upon him for violating of the fore. 
ſaid holy myſteries : in others, he generally craveth for the favour of the Judges, and itandeth upon 
the tearms of mercy : there is an Oration alſo of his extant, as touching the appeaching or diſcovery 
of thoſe, who were faulty for thoſe ſacred ceremonies ; as alſo his Agologie or defence againſt Pheax, 
and concerning peace, He flouriſhed at the very fame time that Socrates the Philoſopher was in { 


*Or rather great name. Bur born he was in the * 7$ Olympias, that yecr wherein Theagenides was Provoſt oc 


68, 


Chief Ruler of Athens; fo that by this computation, he muſt needs be more ancient then Lyſzas by 


ſome hundred yerrs. There was one of the Hermes that carricd his nanie, and was called Hermes of 


Andecides, for that this Image being, dedicatcd by the Tribe or Lineage Zgeis, ſtood neer unto the 
houſe where Andocides dwelt. This Andocides defrayed the charges ot a ſolemn round dance in the 
name of the line or kinred X#geis, which contended for the prize in the honor of Dithyrambicus at the 
feaſt of Bacchus : where having obtained the victory, he conſecrated a Trefcet, and (ee it up an high, 


juſt againſt Porinus Selinus. 
His Rilc is plain and ſimple, without all art, barc and naked without any figures whatſoever, 


LyYs1A8 IL 


Tas the ſon of Cephalus, the fon of Lyſianias, who had likewiſe for his father Cephalus, born in 

Syracuſe, but he went to dwell at Athens,partly for the affQion that he bare to the Ciry,and in pur 
chrough the perſwafion of Pericules the ſon of Xantippus, who being his friend and gueſt, perfſwaded 
him thereto; and the rather, for that he was a mighty man- there, and cxcecding-rich : or as ſome 
thinks he came to Athens, by occaſion that he was baniſhed out of Syracuſe, at what time as the City 
was tyrannically oppreſſed by Gelcn : ſo he arrived at Atheus thatyecr, wherein Philocies was Provoſt 
next after Phraſiclesy in the ſecond yeer of the 82. Olympias : at his firſt coming brought up he was, 
and taught with the noblett Athenians 3 bur after that the City ſent out the colony of Sybaris, which 
afterwards was named Thuri/, he went with his cldeft brother Polemarchus { for he had befides him two 
other brethren, Eudemns and Brechillus, their father being now departed this life} to have his partſer 
out and alloted unto him out of his fathers lands, being not fifteen yecrs old, that very year when as 
Praxiteles was Provoſt : where he remained, and was inſtrutted by N:cias and Tiſias, two Syracuſane. 
Now having bought him an bouſc, with the portion of land which fel] unto his ſhare, he lived there, 
in ſtate of a Citizen, and was called to government of common-weal, when his lot came, for the ſpace 
of 63 years,until the time that Clearchus was Provoft of Athens:but the year next following,when Callias 
was Provoſt, namely,--in the 92 Olympias, when as the Sicilians and Athenians fought a ficld, by 
reaſon whereof many of their Allics ſtirred acd revolted, and eſpecially thoſe who dwelt in Italy, 
and: coaſted thereupon, accuſed. he was to have favored the Athenians, and fided with them, and 
thereupon was baniſhed with three other. Now being arrived at Athens, in the yeer whercin Callias 
was Provoſt next after Cleccritus, while the four hundred Lfurpers were police iid of the State, he 
there reſted : butaſter the naval batecl was ftricken ncer to a place called the Goats Rivers, when as 
the thirty Tyrants had the adminiſtration of thecommon-weal in their hands, baniſhed he was from 
thence for the ſpace of ſeven yecrs, loft his goods and his brother Polemarchus 3 himſelf eſcaped with 
life narrowly out cf the houſe at a poſtern-gate, or back-door z in which houſe he had begn beſet 
with a full purpoſe that he ſhould end his lite there : and then he retired him(ſclf to the City Megare, 
where he abode. When as thoſe of- Phila had made a re-entry into the City, and chaſed out the Ty- 
rants. ;' for that he ſhewed himſclt (above all others } moſt forward in this entcrprize, as bavingcon- 
tributed (for the exploiting of this ſervice ) two thouſand dragmes weight in {ilver , and ewo 
hyadred rarguets:. and being ſent beſides with Herman, waged three hundred aud two Souldics, 
and wrought ſo tffcRually with, Thraſjlevs the Elian, his friend and old hoft, that he helped him 
unto. gertain.talents of filver:in regard whercof,Threſibulus(upon his return and re-cntry into the City) 
propoſcd unto theptpple, That forand in conlideration of theſe good ſervices, the right of free Bur- 
geohe fhould be granted unto him. This hapned inthe ycer of the Anarchy, when there was no Pro» 
volt cle&cd, next before the Provofiſhip of Exclides: This was grantcd aud ratificd by the people; 
onely there was one.Archinas Rood up; and-impeached the- proceeding thereof, as being againſt the 
law, becauſc icwas propoſcd unto: the people, -before ir. was conſulted upon- in the S:nate : ſo the 
forefaid D:creeway annulled and revoked. Thus being diſappointed of his right of Burgeoſic, he 
remaincd nevertheleſs, (during his lifc) as: a Citizen, -and enjoyed the ſame righte, franchiſes and 
priviledges that achier Bargefics did ; and fo dyed inthe end, when he had lived the ſpace of fourſcere 
and three yects, oras ſome ſay, threeſcore- and- ſixteen; and as others write, fourſcore : ſo that he 
livedto ſee Demoſthenes a childe., It is ſaid, that he was born the yeer that Philocles was Provolt, 
There go inbis name four hundred Orations ; of which number (according to Dionyſius, and, Ceri- 
lus): two hundred and thirty be of- his. own making indeed: in the pronouncing of all which , he 
failed but twice, and bad the foil. There is cxrant alfo, that very Oration which he made againſt Ar- 


chiens, in the maintcuance and defence of the ſaid Decree; by vertuc whereof, the right of Burgeohe 
| ; was 
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was given unco him : alſo anovher, - againſt che thicry Tyran's. Apt he was to penfwade; andinthoſe 
Orations which he gave outto others, very brietiand ſuccinit. There be tound {ike wile of his making, 
certain introduttions to Rherorick, and ſpeeches delivered publicly before thepcople ; Letters 
miſſive, Solemn Praiſes, Funeral Orations, Diſcourſes of Love;. and one defence'ot Socrates, which 
dire&ly ſecmed to touch tke Judges to the quick. | His ſitle was thought to be plain and cafic, how- 
beit inimitable. Demoſthenes irv one  Orarion which he made 2gainkt Neeray faich, That he-was 
enamarcd of one Meteneira, a ſervant with Neera z but afterwards he clpouted-ard took wo tyife 
the daughter of his brother Brachyllus. Pla himiclt makeeh mention of bimin bis Books tnci- 
tuled, Phedrus, as of an Orator paſling cloquent,/ and more ancient then 1/acrates Philiſcus:ryho 
was familiar with Tſocrates, and the-companion of. Lyſins,, made an Epigram upon kim, whereby it; ap- 
pearcth, that he way more ancient (as alſo is cvident by that which 21d!0-hath ſaid) and:the Epigram 
isto this cffc& : + 14Gtr1 1101 * : hed ad au!  " 
Now ſhewCallipp:s daughter, thou > + 1 TT; | 
that art 0 eloquent 3 2767 311A * EET | el 
If ought of witty ſpirit hav baſt, + +: (18 51 + Yo mnboriznmm adds 
and whit is excellent © 4 ) honed Gain. 21 #24025 £ 
For meet it is that thou fron ldfi bring, 0h 0 AT hb WOT 
ſome little Lyftas ferth'; A041 £%01 
To blaze his fathers name abroad, | : 1:3! 
for vertnons deeds of worth. 
Who (row transform d, and baving caught * 
a body ftrange to ſee © * , ++ 
In tr. Lowe Sapience- - 
ſhould now immortal be) 1s os. | 
My loving beart to friend. mow dead, 6 "3 Gi 
likewiſe to notifies oo oo 4 
And to declare bis vertuous life - . 926 
- unto poſteritie. ('s 2:2: +4 = 
H: compoſed likewiſe an Oration for Iphicrates, which he pronounced againſt Hermodins ; as* alfo 
another whercin he accuſed Trmothens of ereafon, and both the one and the other he'6verthrew :| but 
afterwards when Iphicrates rook apon him agai-to enquire itno the doings of Thi5thens, calling bim 
toxccount for the revenues of the Scatewhich he had managed, ard fer in hand epain wich this Kory 
farion of treaſon, he was brought into- queſtion Judicially, 22d made anſwer in his ewn deferce 
an oration that Lyſias penned for him. And as fer himſelt, he was acguir of the crime, and abſoleeds 
but Timotheus was condemned and fined to pay a great furyof money.” Moreover, hc rchcarſed in the 
great Aſſembly andSolemnity ax the. Olympick Games, a long Oration, wherein he p:rſwaded the 
Greeks, that they ſhould be reconciled one to another, and joyn together forto put down the Tyrans 
Dienyſuns, | | ; ; dV 


ISocRaTE® IV. 


Socrates was the ſon of one Theodorus an Erechthiany' a nan reckoned in the nityber of mean Cirt- 

2:18, one who kept a ſort of ſervants under him, who made Flutes and Hatitboyes 3 by whoſe 
workmanſhip he: became ſo rich, that he wazablevodring” uf and ſer our his children in w 
manner. For other ſons he had beſides, to wht" Tolefipous and Diowneſtus 3 and alſo 'a lictledzaughter 
into them. Hereapon it is that he was twirtced and flonted by the'Comical Poets Ariitopbaties and 
#tratis, in regard of thoſe flutex. Helived about the $5. Olympia, elderthen Lyſimathus the Myrrhis 
naſian by rwo and rwenty yecrs, aud before Plato ſome ſevan yeers: Daring his childhood, he bad as 
good bringing up as any Athenian whatfocvor, as beingrhe diſciple and ſcholar of Prodiczs the Chiang 
of Gorgias the Leontine, of Tyſtas the Syracufian, and Ther amenes the proteiſed Rhetor ician 5 who 
being ar the point to be apprehended and taken by the _ Tyrants,” and flying for refave to thealtar 
of Minerva the Counſe!l:r, when all other friends were affrigheed and amz2z:a : onely 1/oryates aroſe 
and hewed himſelf for co affiſt and feccor him, and at the firſt contitiacd along time fitene. But Ther s- 
mexes himſelf began and prayed him to defiſt ; ſaying, thar it would'be more dolorous and gricyous 
unto him, then his own calamity, in caſe he ſhould tec any of his frierids to be crotibled aud endanger- 
«for the love of him. And it is faid, that he helped him co compile certain Infticucions of Rhetorick, 
atwhat time as he was maliciouſly and falſly flandered before the Jadges in open Court: which Inftitu- 
trons are gone under the name and title of Botor. 

he was grown to mans cftate,he forbare to meddle in State marters,and in the affairs of the com- 

mon-weal ; as well for that he had by nature a fmallfand feeble voyce, as becauſe narnrally he was 
fearful and timerous ; and befides, his eſtate was mach impaired, by reaſon thac he loſt bis parrimo- 
nytn the war againſt the Lacedemonians. It appeareth that ro other men he had been afliftant in 
counſes, and giving teftimony for them in places of judgement : bur it is not known that he pro- 
nonc>d aboye one onely O-ation, ro wit, at amreiviowr, that is to fay, concerning counrerchange 
of prod, And having fer up a publike School, he gave himſelf to the tidy of Philoſophy, andto 
write; where he compoſed his Pancgyrique Oration, and certain others of the D-liberative kinde : 
an 
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© andthoſe that he wrote himſelf, ſome he read, ſome he penned tor others ; thinking thereby to exhor: 
and ſtir up the Grecks to deviſe and perform ſuch duties as beſzem'd them to dos 1 Bur ſceing that he 
miſſcd of his e and intention, he gave over that courſe, arid. betook himſelf to keepa School : 
firſt, as ſome ſay, in Chios, having nine Scholars that came untobim ; where when he taw chathis 
Scholars paid him down in money his Min:rvals for their ſchooling, he wept, and ſaid, 1 ſee well 
now that | am ſold unto theſe yourhs. He would confer willingly with thoſe that came to deviſe and 
talk with him, being the firſt that put a difference berween wrangling Pleas, or contentious Orartiong, 
and ſerious politick Diſcourſes of common-weal, in which hexather employcd himſclf. He: ordain. 
ed Magiftratcs in Ch7os, ercing the ſame form of Government there, which was in his own Coun- 
trey. - He gathered more filver rogether by teaching School, then ever any Protcffor in Rhctorick or 
.School- was known to have done ; fo that he was well able to defray the charges of a Galley at 
Sca. OfScholars he had to the number of one bundred . and among many others , Timotheus the 
ſon of Conn; with whom he travelled abroad, and vitited many Girics ; He penned all thoſe Letters 
which Timotheus ſent unto the Athenians 3 in regard whereof he beſtowed upon him a Talent of liver, 
the remainder of that money duc by compoſition from Samos. There were belides of his Scholars 
Theopompxs the Chian, and Epborus of Cumes : Aſchpiades alſo, who compoſed Tragical matters and 
arguments; and Theodeftes, who afterwards wrote Tragedics (whoſe Tomb or Sepulchre is as men go 
toward Cyemite, even in the facred way or ſtreet that leadech to Elexfis, now altogether ruinate and 
demolifhcd : in which place he cauſcd to be crefted and fer up the Rtatues of famous Poets, together 
with him z of all whom there remaineth none at this day but Homer alone 3) alſo Leodammns the Athe. 
nian; Lacritus the Law-giver unto the Achenians, and as ſome ſay, Hyperides and Iſens, And it js 
ſaid, that Demoſthenes alſo came unto him, whiles he yet taught a Rhecorick School, with an carnck 
ſc tolcarn of him, uſing this ſpeech : that be was not able to pay him a thouſand drachny of 
_—_ which was the onely price that he made and demanded of. every Scholer; but means he would 
make to give him two hundred drachms, (© he might-learn of him bur the fift part of his 8kiil, which 
was a proportionable rate for the whole; unto whom Tſecrates made this anſwer : We uſe nor, De- 
moſtbenes, to do our bufincfs by picce meal; but like as men arc-wone co ſel] fair filhes all whole ; even 
ſo will I, if you purpoſe tob: my Scholar, teach and deliver you mine Art full and cntirc, and not 
by halfs or parcels, | 40 40% 11 
He departcd this life the very yeer that Cheronides was Provoſt of Athens ; even when the n:wseame 
of th: diſcomfiture at Cheronea, which he heard-being in the place of Hippecrates publike excrcilcs ; 
and voluntarily he procured hisown death, in abftaining from al food and ſuſtcnance the ſpace bt four 
days, baving pronounced beforethis abſtinence of his, theſe three ficft verſes which begin three Tras 
gedies of Euripides : 


I. King Danus, who fifty daughters had. 

2 Pclops, the ſonof Tancalut,, when he to Piſa came. 

3. Cadmus whilom, the City Sidon left. 

He lived 98. yeers, or as ſome ſay, afull hundred, and could notendure for to fee Greece four times 
brought inco ſervitude : the yeer before he dyed, or as fome write, four yeers before, he wrote his Pa- 
nathenaick Oration : as for his Panegyrick Oration, hc was in penning it ten yeers, and by the report 
of ſome, fifteen,which he is thoughe to have tranſlated and borrowed out of Gorgias the Leontine and 
Lyſias : and the Ocation concerning the counterchange of goods, he wrote when he was fourſcore 
yecrs 0/d agd twain : bur his Philippick Oration he ſer down a little before his death ; when he was 
far ſtepped in yeerr, hc adopted for his ſon Apharens, the yongeſt of the three children of Plathane his 
wiſe, the daughter of Hippias the Orator, and profeſſed Rhcetorician. He was of good wealth, as 
well for that he called ducly for moneyof his Scholars, as alſo becauſe he received of Nicocles King of 
Cypres, who was the {on of of Evagoras, the ſum of twenty talents of {ilver for one Ocation which 
hc dedicated unto him : by occaſion of this riches, he became enyyed, and was thrice choſen and en- 
joyncd to] be the Captain of a Galley, and to defray the charges thereof : for the two firſt times he 
eigning himſclf ro be tick, was excuſed by the means of his ſon; but ar the third time he roſe up 
_ rook the charge, wherein he ſpent no ſmall ſum of money. There was a Father, who talking 
with him about his ſon whom he kept at School, ſaid, That he ſcat with him no other tobe his 
Guide and Governor, bur a ſlave of his own : unto whom Iſecrates anſwered, Go your ways then, 
for one {lave you ſhall have twain. He entred into contention for the prize at the ſolemn Games 
which Quecn Artemiſia exhibited at the Funerals and Tomb of her husband Marſolus : Burt this 
enchomiaſtical Ocation of his which he made in the praiſe of him, is not extant : Another'Orati- 
on he penned in the praiſe of Aelane z as alſo a third in the commendation of the counſel Arev- 
pagus. Some write, that he dyed by abſtaining nine days together from all meat : others reporc 
but ſou; even at the time that the publike obſequics were ſolemniz:d for them who loft cheir lives 
in che battcl at Cheronea, His adopted ſon Aphareus compoſed likewiſe certain Orations : enter- 
r:d he was together with all his linage , and thoſe of his blood, necr unto a place called, Cyno- 
ſarges, npon a bank or knap of a lictle bill on the left hand, where were beſtowed, the ſon and 
father Theodorus ; their mother alſo and her fifter Anaco, Aunt unto the Orator ; his adopted ſon 
likewiſe Aphareus , together with his Cofin-Germain Socrates, ſon to the aforeſaid Aunt Amaco 
Iſocrates mothers fifter : his brother Thesdorus, who barc the name of his Father , his Nephews , 


or children of his adopted Son Aphareus, and his natural Theedorus ; morcover , = wn 
athang 
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Plathane mother to his adopted ſon Apbereng : upon all theſ: bodies there were fix tables or rombs 
ereftcd of ftone, which are not to be ſeen ar this day : but there ſtood upon the tomb of Iſecrates him- 
ſelf, a mighty great ram engraveny to the heighe of thirty cubits, upon which there was fſyren or 
mere-maid ſeven cubics high, to fignifie under a figure his milde nature and cloquent fiile ; there was 
befides necr unto him , a table conteining certain poets and his own ſcool-maſters : among whom was 
Gorgias looking upon an aſtrological ſpbzre, and Tfecrates himſclfftanding cloſe unto him : further- 
more, there is crected & braſen image of his in Eleufin, before the entric of the gallery Stoa, which 
Timatheus the ſon of Conon cauſed to be made, bcaring this cpigram or inſcription : 

Timotheus upon & loving mind, 

And for to bonour mutuall kindneſſes, 

This image of Iſocratcs bis frieed, 

Eretied hath unto the goddeſſes. 

This ſtatue was the handy-work ot Leochares, There go under his name threeſcore oration; of 
which five and twenty arc his indeed, according to the mm of Dionyſius : but as Cecitins Caith, 
eight and rwenty 3 all the reft are falſly attributed unto him. So far was he off from oftentation, 
and ſo little regard had he to put forth himſelf and ſhew his ſufficiency, that when upon a time there 
came three unto him, of purpoſe go hear him declame and diſcourſe, he kept two be tet with him, 
and the third he ſent way, willing him to return the next morrow : Fer now (quoth he) I have a 
fall theater in mine auditory. He was wont to ſay alſo unto his ſcholars and familiars : That himſelf 
taught his art for ten pounds of filver ; but he would give unto him that could put into him audaci - 
ey, and teach him good utterance , tenthouſand, When one demanded of him how it was poſſible 
thathe ſhould make other men ſufficiene orators, ſeeing himſelf was nothing -cloquent. Why nog 
(quoth he) ſeeing that wher-ſtones which can not cut at all, make iron and ttecl ſharp enough and 
able to cuts Some ſay, that he compoſed certain books as touching the art of the Rhetorick;-bur 
othe:8 are of opinion , that it was not by any method, bur ex:rciſe onely, that he made his ſcholars 
good orators ; this is certain, that he never demanded any mony of natural! Citizens born, for thcic 
teaching» His manner was to bid his ſcholars to be preſenc atthe great afſemblics of the City, and to 
relate unto him what they heard there ſpoken and delivered. He was wonderful heavy and forrowtul 
out of meaſure for the death of Socrates, ſo as the morrow after he mourned and put onblack for 
him. Again, unto One who asked him what was Rhetorick? he anſwered : It is the art of waking 
great matters of {mal!, and ſmall —___ great, Being invited one day to Nicecreon the tyrant of 
Cypres 3 a8 he ſat at the table, thoſe that were preſent, _—_— him to diſcourſe of ſome theame 3 
but he anſwered chus ; For ſuch matters wherein | have kill the time will nos now ſerve ; and in thoſe 
things that fit the time, Iam nothing «kilful. Seeing upon a time Sophocles the tragical Poet, fol- 
lowing wantonly and —_— his cye, a young fair boy ; he ſaid: O Sophocles an honeſt man 
ought to contain not his onely, but his eycs alſo. hen Ephorus of Cunes went from his 
ſchool 19x proficiens , and able to do nothing, by reaſon wherecot his father Demophilus ſent bim 
again with a ſecond (: or minerval; Iſccrates ſmiled thereat, and merrily called him Diphoros, 
that is to ſay, bringing his money twice; ſo he took great pains with the man, and would hirafelf 
prompt him, and give him matter and invention for his declamatory cxercife. 

lnclined he was and naturally given unto the pleaſures of wanton love ; in regard whereof he uſed 
tolic upon a thin and hard ſhore mattreſs, and to have. the pillow and bloſter under his head perfu- 
med, and wet with the water of ſaffron. So long as he was in his youth he married not 3 bur being 
now ftriken in age and grown old, he kept a quean or harlot in his houſe, whoſe name was Lagiſcs , 
by whom he had a lieele daughter, who died before ſhe was married , when ſhe was about twelve "IE 
years old. After that , he eſpouſed Plathane , the wife of the Rheqorician * c_ » Who had threc © #204 
children before, of whom he adopted Aphareus for his own ſon, as hath been (aid before, who cau+ 
ſed his ſtatue to be caſt in braſs, and ereftcd it neer unto the image of Jupiter Olympius, as it were up- 
on a colume, witch this Epigram : 

This portrait of Iſocrates in braſs, 

His ſonne adopted, Aphareus, who war, 

Eredied hath ww) upiter, ix v:eW. 

Of all the world thereby to make a ſhew, 

That unto gods he 1s religious, 

And honoureth his father vertuous. 
lt is aid, that whiles he was but a young boy, ke ran a courſe ' on horſe-back ; for he is to be ſen 
all in braſs in the ca{ile or citadel of the city, fitting aud riding his horſe, in form and proportion of 
« boy within the ecniſe Court of thoſe Prieſts of Minerve, which attend ch:re , to tarry the 
ſacred ſecrets, not to be revealed, as ſome have reported. In all his life timethere were ewo only ſures 
commenſed againſt him : the former, for the exchange of his goods, being challenged and provoked 
by Megaclides 3 for the triall whercof, he appeared nor perſonally at his day, by reaſon of ſicknels 2 
the ſecond aftion was fram:d againſt him by Lyſimachus, for the exchange of his goods, with charge 
to defray the cxp2nſes of maintaining a galley at ſea : in which proceſs he waz caſt, an4 forced to fcr 
outagalley at ſca:; There was allo a painted image of his inthe place called Pompeinm. And Apha- 
reus compoſed verily orations, though not many, both judicial and 'alfo deliberative, Hz made alſo 
tragelize, ro the number of ſ:v2n and thirty ; CEE _ bs ewo which were co.:tradit:d. And 
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he began to have his works openly heard in publick place, from the year wherein L-yſi/tratus was Pro- 
volt, anto chat year whercin Soficles was in place 3 to cight and twenty years : in which time he cay. 
ſed {ix civil places to be afted, and twice gained the prize of viRtory, having ſet them forth by a 
principal Afor or Player, named Dyoniſixs :; and by other Attors he exhibited two more, of the Le. 
naick kind, that is to ſay, full of mirth ro move laughter. | 

There were the fatues alſo to be fecn within the Citadel, of the mother of Iſocrates and of The. 
dorus, as alſo of Anaco her fiſter 3 of which, that of his mother is yet extant 3 end it ſtandeth ncer un- 
to the image of Hygia, that isto ſay Health 3 onely the infcription is changed : but the other of 
Anaco is not to be tound, This Azaco had two ſons, Al:xander by Canes, and Uſecles by Lyſias, 


Isaturs, V. 


Seus was born in Chalcis : and being come to Athens, he ſtudied the work of Lyfias, whom he did 
Ie neerly imitate , as well in the apt — of his words, as in the witty device and ſubtility of 
ki3 inventions ; that if a man were not very well prattiſed and perfct in the ftile and manner of wit- 
tin2 of theſe two Oratore, hardly fhe ſhould be able rodiſcern many of their Orations, and diftinguiſh 
one from another. He was in greateſt name, about the time of Pcloponnenſiack war, as may be con- 
jeured by kis Ocations ; and continued unto the Reign of King Phillip. He gave over his publick 
ſchool,aid went to teach Demoſtkenes privately at home,for the ſum of ten thouſand drachmes of filyer 
whercby be became very famous : and as ſome ſay, he it was that compoſed for Demoſtbenes certain ex- 
hortatory Ocations. Heleftbchind him three ſcore and four Ocations going in his name; whereof 
filty arc his indecd : alſo ſome particular introduRions of his own, and rules of Rhetorick. He was 
the firſt who began both co torm and to turn the ſenſe of his ſtile unto the politck management of 
aff«irs; a thing that Demoſthenes doth molt of all imitate, Of this Ocator, Theopompms the comicall 
Poct maketh mcntion in his Theſers, 


Arzscnines VL. 


" A Eſchizes was the ſon of Atromteus, (a man who being baniſhed in the time ofthe thirty tyrante, 
— a means to aid the people, and to fet up the popular ſtate again) and his mothers name was 
Glaucothee. He was of the borough or tribe Cothocis : 1o that his parents were neither for nobility of 
race, nor yet for wealth and richcs renowned in the City : but being young, and of a luſty and able 
conſtitution , he fortified and confirmed the ſame more by bodily exerciſc : and finding himſelf to 
have a firong breſt and cleer yoice ; thereupon afterwards he made profeſſion to at Trap crdics , but (as 
Demoſthenes (aid of him by way of reproach ) he went after others , and could never proceed higher 
thanto a& the third and laft parts in the ſolemnitics of the Bacchanale playes under one Ariftedemu:. 
When he was but a boy, he taught petties the letters; namely to ſpel and rcad together with his Father: 
and being of ſome growth, he ſerved a8a common ſouldicr in the wars. The Scholar and Auditor 
he was (as ſome think ) of Iſecrates and Plato; but according to Cecilius, of Leodamus. Being en- 
ered into the managing of State affairs, and that not without credir and reputation 3 becauſe he made 
head and fided againſt the faftion of Demoſthenes, employed he was in many embafſages;z and 
namely unto King Philip, for to treat of peace : for which, accuſed he was by Demoſthenes, and charged 
to have been the cauſc that the Nations of the Phoczans was rooted out, and for that he kindled 
war between the AmphyRtions and the Amphiſſians, what time as he was choſen one of the 
deputics to be preſent in the affembly or dict of the Amphy&ions, who made alſo an haven, 
whereby it hapned withal, that the AmphyCtions put themſelves into the proteftion of Philip, who 
being wrought by ZZ chives, xook the matter in hand,and conquered all the territory of Plocis : how- 
beit, through the port and favourable countenance of Exbulus the ſon of Spintharns a Proballuſi- 
an, who was of great credit and reputation among the people, and ſpake in his behalf, he eſcaped, 
and was found unguilty, and carricd itby thirty voices 3 although others ſay, that the Orators hid 
penned their orations, and were at the point to plead z but upon the news of the overthrow 
at Cherones', which impeached the procecding of the Law , the matter was not called for, nor 
the cauſe pleaded, 

A certain time after, when King Philip was dead, and his ſon Alexander gone forward in his <x- 
pedition into Aſia, he accuſed Eteftipbon judicially , for that he had paſſed a decrec contrary unto 
the Laws, ip the honour of Demoſthenes ; but having on his fide not the fiſt part of rhe ſuffrages 
and the voices of the people, he was baniſhed out of Athens, and fled to Rhodes, becauſc he would 
not pay the fine of a thouſand drachmes, in which he was condemned, upon his overthrow at the bar. 
Others ſay,that over and beſide, he was noted with infamy, becauſe he would nor depart out of the 
City 3 and that he retired himſclf co Epheſus unto Alexander. But upon the deceafe of Alexander,when 
there was great trouble towards, he returned to Khodes ; where he kept a ſchool , and began to 
teach the art of Rhetorick. He read other whiles unto the Rhodians (and that with aQion and 
gelture ) the oration which hc had pronounced againft Greſftipbon yz whereat , when all the hearers 
marvellcd, and namely, how poſſibly he could be caft, if he ated ſuch an oration : You would 
never wonder at the matter (quoth hc) my Maſters of Rhodes, if you had been in place and heard 
Demoſthenes 
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Demoſthenes impleading againſt ic. He left behind him a ſchool at Rhodes, which afterwa 
called the Rhodian Can ef From thence he ſailed to Samos, and when he had ſtayed —_—_— Iſle, 

a whilc aftcr, he died. A leafanc and ſweet voice he had, as may appear both by that 
which Demoſthenes hath delivered of him, and alſo by an oration of Demochares; 

There bc found four orations under his name ; one Timerchus; another as touching falſc 
embaſſage 3 and a third Greſipbon, which in truth beall three his : for the fourth cntituled 
Deliace, was never pen by A/chines. True it is indeed, that appointed and commanded he was 
eo plead judicially the cauſes of the people of Delos : but he pronounced no ſuch oration ; forthat 
Hyperides was choſen in ftcad of him, as ſaith Demoſtbenes. And by his own ſaying two brethren he 

Atheniens the firſt cidings of the ſecond viQtory 
which chey obtained at Tamyne, for which he was rewarded with a Crown. Some give it out that 
K ſchines was ſcholar to none, and never learned his Rhceorick of any Maſte:; but being brought 
up to writing, and a good pen-man, he became a Clark or notary ; and ſogrew up toknowlcdge of 
himſelf = own induſtry , for thas he ordinarily converſed in judicial Courts,and places of judge- 
ment. The ; | ſpeech before the people, was againft King Philip 
and having then audience with great applauſe and mopainargy 9 be was preſently choſen * bats 
me, he raiſed a power of ten thouſand men. 
againſt Philip. He preſenced and indited Timarebus for maintaining a brothel boulc ; who fearing 
to appear judicially , and to have the cauſe heard, himſclf, as after a ſort Demoſthenes in ſome 
place ſaith, Afterwards clefted he was togoin lage unto Philip with Creſiphon and Demoſthenes, 
abogt a treaty of peace , wherein he carried himſelf better than Demoſtbenes. A f:cond time was he 
choſen the t:nth man in an Embaſſage, for togo and conclude a peace upon certain capitulations 
and covenants 3 for which ſervice he was called to his and acquit, as hath been (aid 


before. | 


| Lycuxenus VII: 

F Teurgus was the ſon of Lycophron, the ſon of Lycurgus 3'him I mean whom the thirty tyrantd 
Lia to death, by the procurement and inftigation of one Ariftedemus t1at came from Bats; who 
having been treaſurer Generall of Greece, was baniffied during the popular Government. Of the 
borough or Tribe he was named Buta, and of the family or houſe of the Eteobxtades: At the be= 
ginning , the ſcholar he was of Plato the Philoſopher, and made profeſſion of Philoſophy : butaf- 
terwards being cntred into familiar acquaineance with 1ſocrates , he became his ſcholar, and decals 
in affairs of State where he wan greatcredit, as well by his deeds as words ; and fo put in truſt he 
was with the minnagement of the Cites revenues: for Treaſurer General he was the ſpace of fifteen 
years; during which time, there went thorow his hands fourty miltions of talents,or as ſome ſay,four- 
ſcore millions fix hundred and fifty talents. And it wes the Orator Stre:0:les who prefertedl him to 
this honour, by ptopounding him unto the people. Thus | fay at the firſt was he himſelf choſen Trea- 
ſarer in his own name; bur afterwards he nominated ſome one of his friends; and yet nevertheleſs 
ge all, and had the whole adminiftration of it in his own hands; for that there was a Statute 
enatted and publiſhed, that none might be choſen to havethic charge of the publick treaſure above 
five years. He continucd alwayes an Overſecr of the City works both Wintcr and Sammer : and hs- 
ving the office and charge commited unto him proviſion of all neceffarics for the wars, he reformed 
many things that were amiſs in Common-wealth.He cauſed to be built for the City four hundred gal- 
lies. He made the common Hall or place for publick exerciſcs in Lycexw, and plantcd the ſame round 
about with trees: He rearcd alſo the wreſtling Hall, and finiſhed the theater which is at the Temple of 
Bacchns,being himſelf in perſon to overſce anddire& the workmen. He was reputcd a man ot ſuch 
fidelity and ſo good a conſcience, that there was committed upon truſt into his hands, to the fumms 
of two hundred and fifry talents of filyer, by divers and ſundry private perſons to b= kept for their 
uſe, He cauſed to bemade many fair veſſels of gold and filver ro adorn and bcaurifi: che City : as 
alſo ſundry images of ViRory in gold. And finding many publick works unperfeft and halt done, 
he accompliſhed and made an end ofthem all : as namely the Arſenals, the common Halls of armor 
acd other urenfiles and implements, ſerving for the Citics uſes. He found:d a wail round about the 
ſpacious cloifture, call:d P anathenaike , which he finiſhed up to the very cop- ard batilments 3 yea 
and laid level and cven , the great pit or chink in the rc, 3 for that one Dinivs, whoſe plot of 
ground it waz, gave away the property which he had in it unto the City, in favour c{pecially of Ly= 
curgusr, and for his ſake. H2 bad the charge and cuſtody of chic City, and commiſſion :© attache and 
prehend malefaftors , whom he drove all quite out ef the City : infomuch chat ſome of the 
Ocitors and ſubrile ſophiſters would fay , that Lycurgus dipt not his pen in black ink, but 
in dexdly blood, when he drew his wits againſt malefafors : in tegard of which benctic unto 
the Common-weal, ſo well beloved he was of the pcople, that when King Alexander d:manded 
tohave had him dclivercd into his hands, the pcople wou!d not forgo him. Bus when 3s King 
Phill» made war upon the Athenians the ſecond time, he went in cmbaſſage with Polyeutus and De- 

benes,as wel into Peloponneſts,as to other States and Cities, All this time he lived in good eftimarion 
among the Athenians, reputzd evermore for a jult and upright man, in ſuch fort thac in all Courcs 
ofjaltice,if Lycurgus ſaid the word, it was held for a =_ prejudice and good forcdom in his behalt, 
FE —__REZ ; for 
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for whom he ſpake. He propoſed and brought in certain Laws ; the one to this cff:&, that there 
ſhould be cxhibiced a ſolemnicy of playes or comedies at the feaſt Chytre , wherein the Poets ſhould 
do their beſt, and ſtrive a vie within the theatre for the prize 5 and whoſoever obtained viRtory, ſhould 
therewith have the right and freedome of Burgeofſic, a thing that before was not lawfull nor granted 
unto Poets ; and thus he brought unto uſe and praftiſe again, a ſolemn game which he had dic. 
continued. Another, that there ſhould be made at the publick charges of the City, ftatucs of brah 
for the Poets A£ſchylus , Sophocles and Euripides ; that their trageedics ſhould be exemplified and eti- 
groff:d fair, for to be kept in the chamber of che City ; and that the publick notary of the City ſhould 
read the unto rhe players, for otherwiſe unlawful it was to at them. A third there was, that noCi. 
ti zen nor any other perſon relident and an inhabitant within the City « f4thens,thould be permitted. x6 
buy any priſoners taken in war, {uch as were of free condition before, to make them ſlaves, withour 
the conſcnt of their firſt Maſtzrs. Item, that within the haven Pyreeum, there ſhould be exhibited a fo. 
l:mn play or game unto Neptune, conliſting of round dancer, no fewer than three : and that untothoſe 
who won the firlt prize, there {hold be given for a reward no fewer than ten pound of ftlycr;and tothe 
ſecond, cight at the lcalt ; and to the third, nor under'fix, according as they ſhould be adjudged by the 
Umpires. Item, that no dam: of Athens might beallowed to ride in a Coach to Eleſin 3 for fear that 
the poor might be dcbaſed by the rich, and hercin 6 pry zhcie-inferiors :\ bur” in- caſe any of them 
were ſo caken riding in a Coach, ſhe ſhould be fined and pay fix thoufand drachms : now. when his 
own wife obeyed not his Law but was ſurpriz:d in the manner by Sycophants and Promoters, he 
himſelf gavc unto them a whole calent , with which afterwards when he was charged and accuſed be- 
forc ww poop : You ſee yet (quorh be) my Maſtcrs of Arhenst, hat Iam overtaken tor giving, and not 
for takir g lilver. 

Srouls one day as he went in the ſtreet, a publican'or farmer of the forcin tax:3 and tribute for the 
City,who had laid hands upon the Philoſopher Xexocretes,8& would have led him to priſon in all hafte, 
becauſe he paid not the duties impoſed upon firangers ; for which he gave the publican a rap on the 
head with the rod or walking ſteff which he had in his hand, and recovered the Philoſopher out of 
his chitchesz which donc, he caſt the (aid officer himſelf into priſon for his labour, as having com- 
mitted a great indignity unto ſuch a perſonage : a few dayes after, the ſame Philoſopher meeting with 
the children ot Lycwrgus : I have (quorh he unto them) my good children rendscd thanks unto your 
father, and that right ſpeedily, in that he is ſo praifed o commengcd of all men for ſuccouring and 
reſcuing me. He propoſed and publiſhed certain publick deerces, uſing the belp herein of one Excliges 
an Olynthian, w ho was thought to be a very ſufficicnc man in [framing and penning ſuch aQts; and 
albeit he was a wealthy perſon, yet be never - wore but one and the ſame kind of garment both 
winter and ſammecr, yca , ard the ſame ſhoocs he went in every day , what need ſocyer was. 
He exerciſed himſclf continually in declaming both night and day, tor that he was nor ſo fix to ſpeak 
of a ſudden and unprovided. Upon hit bed or pal'er where he lay, he had onely for his covcrirg 
a ſheepes «kin, fell and all, and under his head a boulfter, to the end that the ſooner and with 
more caſc , he might awake and go to his ftudy. There was one who reproachcd him, for 
that he paid his money ftill unto ſophiſters and profeſſed Rhetoricians, for teaching him to 
make orations : But (quoth he) again, if there w-re any would promiſe and undertake to profic 
my children and make them better, I would give bim willingly. not onely a thouſand deniers, but 
the one moity of all my goods. Very bold he was and reſolute to ſpeak his mind franckly 
unto the people, and to tcll them the truth plainly, bearing himſclf upon his nobility z inſo- 
much as One Gay when the Aibenians would not. ſuffer. him to make a ſpeech in open audience, he 
crycd out with aloud voicez O whippe of Corfu, how many talents art ihcu worth £ Another time, 
when ſome there were who ca'led Alexander God : and what manger of Ged may he be (quoth Ly- 
curgus) out of whoſc temple whoſocver go, had necd to be ſprinkled and drenched all over with wa- 
xcr to purifie themſelves. | 

After he was dead, they delivered his children into the hands of the elev-n Officers for execation 
of juſtice, for that Throficles had framed an accuſation, and Meyeſechmus cndiftcd them j but up- 
on the letters of Demoſthenes, which in the time of his cxile he wrote unto the Athenians, adver- 
riſing them that they were ill ſpoken of about Lycurgus his children, they repented themſely 8 of 
that which th:y had donegand let them go:and verily Democles the ſcholar of Theophraſius juſtificd ther, 
and (pake in their defence, Himſelf and ſome of his children were buricd at the Citics charges, 
over and againſt the Temple of Minerva Peoria, within the Orchard or Grove of Melanthius the 
Philoſopher : and found there be, cven in theſe our dayer, certain tombes with the names of Lycurgas 
and his children written thereupon. But that which is the greateſt thing that ſounderh molt to the 
praiſe of his Government, he raiſed the revenues of the Common- weal unto twelve hundred talents, 
whereas before they amounted but unto three-ſcore. A little before he dicd, when he perceived 
death to approach, he tauſed himſelf to be carricd into the Temple of Cybele the great mother of the 
god, ard into the Scnate-houſe, deſirous there to render an account of his whole adminiſtration of 
the Common-weal : but no man was ſo bardy as to come forth and charge him with any unjuſt and 
wrongful dealing, ſave onely Meneſechmus 5 now after he had fully anſwered thoſe imputations which 
he charged upon him, he was carried home again to bis houſe , where he cnded his dayes3 
reputed all his lifetime for a good and honeſt man , commended for his cloquence, and never 
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| Three, children he had by Califte, the daughter of Abron, and lifter ro Calens, the fon alfo of 

Abron, of the burrough Bata, who was Treaſurer of the camp during the wars that year wherein 
Cherimdas was Provoſt 3 of thisathinity and alliance, Dinarchus maketh mention, in chat oration 
whichihe made againſt Paſtius. He left bchinde him theſe children, Abron, Lycurgzs , and Lyco+ 
phron 3 of whom Aron and Lycurgyus died withour ifſuc ; but Abron after he had with good reputacion 
and credit, managed State matters, changed this life : and Lycophron having eſpouſed Calttomacha, 
the daughter of Philippus Axienes, begat a daughter named Galejto, married afterwards to Cleombrotus, 
the ſon of Dimocrates, an Aharnanian, who by h:r had a ſon named Lycophron, whom Lycophron the 
grand-father adopted for his own ſon z and he departed this life without children : aficr the deceaſe 
of this Lycophron, Calliſto was remarried unto Socrates, unto whom ſhe bare a ſon, named Symmachus 3 
who begat Ariſtonymus 3 and of Ariſtonymus came Charmides, whoſe daughter was Philippe, and (he 
bare a ſon, to wit, Lyſander Medius, who became an interpreter alſo, one of the Ewmolprdes : of him 
and of Timothea the daughter of Glaucus deſcended Laodamia and Medins, who held the Pricfthood 
of Neptune Erefibeus : Philippa alſo a daughter, who afterwards was a religious prieſtreſs, devors i to 
Mixerva; for before time, had Diecles the Melitean eſpouſed her, and ſhe bare him a fon namcd like 
wiſe Diocles, who was a Colonel of a regim:nt of footmen ; and he took to wife Hediſte the daugh - 
ter of Abron, of whoſe body he begat Philippide and Nicojtrata 3 and Themiſtocles the rorch-bearer fon 
of Theophraſtus married Nicoſtrata, by whom he had Theophrajtus and Diocles, notwithſtanding he was 
Priclt unto Neptune Erechtheus. 

There be found of this Orators penning, fifteen orations, Crowned he was many times by the peo 
ple : and ordained there were for him divers ftatues and imiges, whereof there was one all of braſs, 
according to a publike decree of the City, ſtanding in the ſtreet Ceranicum , that year when Anaxi- 
crates wasProvolt;under whom there was allowed unto himſelf and his ſon Lycurgus,as alſo to his e!deft 
Nephew, table and diet in P1y:anneum, by vertue of the ſame decree of the peop'e : howbeit, after 
the deccaſe of Lycurgus, Lycophron his eldeſt ſon made ſute by law for this gift and donation, He 

'eaded alſo many times for matters of Religion, and accuſed Autolycys the Senator, and one of the 
nigh Court Areopagus, Lyſicles alſo the Captain, and Demades the ſon of Demius , tog: ther with Me- 
reſechmus, and wany others , whom he overthrew and cauſed tobe condemned every one. Moreover, 
hecalled judicially into queſtion Diphilns, for that he took away our of the mettal mines, thoſe mics 
dle poſts or props which ſupported the weight of carth bearing upon them, by which means he enrich 
od himſclf, dire&tly againſt the Laws : and whereas the penalty of this crime was death, he cauſed him 
to be condemned, He diſtributed out of his goods, unto every Citizen of Athens fifteen drachmes, 
or as ſome ſay, @ne mma, or pound of filver : for the totall ſum of his wealth amounted unto an hun- 
dred and threeſcore talents. He accuſed likewiſe Ariſtogiton, Cleocrates, and Autolycus, for that being 
no better then {]aves, they carried themſelves like men of free condition. This Lycurgys was ſurnam- 
ed Ibis, that is to ſay, the black Stork : and men commonly would ſay to Lycurgus, This, like as to Xe- 
#/phbon, Ny Geris, that is to ſay, the Howlets The moſt ancient of this houſe, were deſcended from Erec- 
theus,the ſon of the Earth and of Vulcane 3 but the neereft,trom Lycomedes and Lycurgns,whom che peo- 
ple honoured with publick funcrals and obſcquics. And this deſcent of their race,is drawn from thoſe 
who were Pricfts of Neptune, and ſet down in a full and perfe& table, which hangeth up in the Temple 
Erechthium, and was painted by Iſmenias the Chalcidianz where allo ſtand certain ſtatues of wood, as 
well of Lycurgus as of his children, to wit, Abro, Lycurgus and Lycophron which ſometimes were made 
by Timarchus and Cepbiſcdorus the ſons of Praxiteles the imager.He who ſet up an1 de licated the painted 
table before ſaid, was Abron, unto whom by order of hereditary ſucceſſion, fell the Pri:fthood, b :t he 
gave over his right thereto voluntarily unto his brother Lycophron : thisis the re ſon that he i; p-jne ed 
giving a three-forked mace unto his brother. Now this Lycurgus having cauſed t be engraven upon 
a ſquare pillar, abrick of his whole adminiſtration of the common-weal, cauſedir to be planted juſt 
before the wreſtling hall, for cvcry man to fee it that would, Neither could any man be found fo har- 
dy, as to accuſe him for robbing the State, or inverting any thing to his own uſe. He propoſed unto 
the pzople, that ther: (ſhould be a coronet given unto Neoptolemus the ſon of Anticles, and a ſtatue be - 
lides, for that he undertook and promiſed topild Call over) thealtar of Apollo in the market place,ac- 
cording to the commandment wr; dirc&ion of the oracle. He demanded alſo, that honour ſhould b: 
_ tor Euonymus the ſon of Diotimus, whoſe father was Diopithes, in that year whercia Creſicis 
was Provoſt. 


DemMoSTHENES VIII. 


Emoſthenes the ſon of Demoſthenes and of Clecbule the daughter of Gylon, of the linage or tribe 
LIP of Pemnia, being left an orphan by his father, at the age of feven yearr, rogether with a fift-r 
hve years old ; during the time of orphanage kept with his mother a widow, and went to ſchool un- 
tO Iſocrates, as ſome ſay, or as moſt men give out, to Iſeus the Chalcidian the diſciple of Tſocrates, who 
lived in Athens : he imicated Thucydides and Plato the Philoſopher, in whoſe ſchool there be that ſay 
he was firſt brought up : but as Hegeſias the Magneſian reporteth, being advertiſed that Calliſftratus the 
lon of Empedes , an Aphidnean and famous Orator, who had been Captain and Commander of a 
Troop of horſemen , and who had dedicatcd an altar to Mercury ſarnamed Agoraios , that is to ſay, 
the Sp:aker, was to mike a ſolemn oration unto the people, craved leave of his Tutor and School- 
maſter, that he might g0 to hear him : and no ſooner had he heard him ſpeak, but he was in love 
with his cloquence, S (1 3 Bur 
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Bur as tor this Ocatcr, he heard him but a while , even until he Icfc the City 3 tor baniſh:cd he 
was, Now after chat he was departed into Thrace, by which titac Demoſthezes grew w be a young 
man, then began he to frequent the company of Tſocrates and Plato: howbcit, atterwards he took 
home into his houſe Iſzus, whom he entertained the ſpace of four years, and exerciſed himſelf in the 
i:nication of his ſtile, or (as Cteſibius reporterh in his treatiſe of Philoſophy ) he wrought fo, that by 
the means of Callias the Syracuſian, he recovered the Orations of Zethus the Amphipolitane , and by 
the h:1p of Charicles the Chariftian, he got them alſo of Alcidamus, and tholc he gave hmiſelf who]- 
ly to imitate. Butin proceſs of time, when he was come to mans cltate , and palt a ward, ſecing that 
his cutors and guardians allowed him not ſufficiently out of his living and patrinony, he called them 
to account for their guardianſhip, that year whercin Timocrates was Proyolt of Athens. Now three 
tutors or Governors he kad, to wit, Aphobus, Theripedes, Demophon ali#s Demea, whom he charged more 
then th: reſt, being his uncle by the mothers fide 3 he layed aftions upon them of ten talents apiece, and 
ſo much he demandcd of them by Law : he overthrew them all 3 bur he could not come by ought of 
that wherein they were condemned : for neitherrecovered he mony nor favour of the one or the other, 
* * * * When Ariftophon was now ſo aged, that he could not take pains nor attend to ſet out the ſo- 
I-mn dances and ſhews, for which he was choſen commiſſary and overſecr, he gave over his place, and 
Demoſthenes inhis room was ſubſtituted the maſter of che ſaid dances : and for that in the open theater, 
as he was bulie in his office about ſetting out and ordering the dances, Aſedias the Anagyrahian, gave 
him a box of the car with his fiſt, he ſucd him in an aQion of battery : howbeit, he gave over his ſute 
for ch: ſam of chree thouſand drachmes of (ilver, which Madia; payed him. This is reported of him, 
that being a young man, he retired himlclf aparc into a certain cave, where he gave himſelf unto his 
book, having cauſed his head to be ſhaven the half of it, becauſe he might not go abroad to be ſeen, 
and fo leave his book : alfo, that he lay apona very ſtraight and narrow bed, for that he wou'd the 
ſooner ariſe, and with more caſe : and there he ex:rciſcd and forced himſelf to frame his ſpeech better : 
but for chat he had an ill grace with him, ever as he ſpake, to ihake and ſhrink up his ſhoulder, he re- 
medied that, by ſticking up a broch or (pic, or as ſome ſay, a dagger, to the floor over head, that for 
fear of pricking his ſhoulder, he might forget this evil cuſtome that he had in his geſture : and accor- 
ding as he proficed and procecd:d forwardin the art, he cauſed a mirror to be made juſt as big as him» 
{c15, before which. h2 uſed to declaim, that thereby he might obſerve the evil gefturcs or iltavoured 
faccs that hz mad: when he ſpake, and learn to reform and amend them 3 alſo, he uſ-d otherwhiles 
to godown to the water fide, to the haven Phalerium , for to exerciſe himſelf in declaming, even 
whcr: the ſurging waves of the ſea did beat upon the banks, to the end that he might at no time after 


; be troubled nor put out and driven to anextafic, with the noiſe and clamour of the people when he 
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ſhould ſp:ak b:fore them : burfor that naturally he was ſhort-winded, and his breath commonly faile 
ed him, he beſtow:d upon Neopt alemus a famous aftor or ſtage-player, ten thouſand drachmes of fil- 
ver, to tzach him for to pronounce long p:riods and ſcntences with one breath , and not taking his 
wind: between. 

When he began to enter into the management of the publike State, finding that the Citizens were 
divided into two faftions ; the one fiding and taking part with King Philip ; the other ſpeaking and 
pleading Rill tor their libzrtics and fredom , he choſe to join with that which was oppoſite in all their 
doings unto Philip; and all his life trme he continued counſelling and perſwading the people. to ſuc- 
cour thoſe who were in danger to fall under the hands of Philip ; communicating bis counſcls in the 
adminiſtration of State affairs, and deviſing evermore with Hyperides, Nauſicles, PolyeuQns, and Dis- 
1491115 ; and therefore he drew into league and confederacy with the men of Athens, the Thebanes, Eu- 
bzans Corryceans, Corinthians, Bxotians , and many others beſides. One day he chanced to be out 
and h's memory to fail him, ſo that he was hiſſed at by the people in a great aſſembly of the City : 
tor which diſgrace he was ourof heart, and ill appaid, inſomuch as in great. diſcontentment he 
went home to his houſe 3 where by the way, Eunomus the Thrafian, being now an ancient man, mct 
with him, who cheered up Demoſthenes, and comforted him all that he could : but moſt of all Andre» 
ricus the ſtage player; who ſaid unto him :. That his orations were as good as poſſibly might be, 
only he was wanting ſomewhat in aftion 3 and thereupon rehearſed certain places out of his oration, 
which he had dclivered in that frequent afſembly : unto whom Demoſthenes gave good car and credit, 
whercupon he betook himſelf unto Andronicus 3 infomuch as afterwards when he was demanded the 
queſtion which was the firſt point of cloquence, he anſwered, Aﬀtionz which the ſecond, he made 
anſwer, Aftion 3 and which was the third, he ſaid, Aion, ſtill. Another time he pur himſelf forth 
to ſpeak in open audience of a great afſcmbly, and was likewiſe whiſtled at, and driven out of 
countenance 3 for ſpeaking ſome words that favoured too much, of Iufty youthfulneſs 3 fo that 
He was flouted by the comicall Pocts , Antiphanss and Timocles y who uſed to twict him with 
the'c termes ; | 

Na 10, poo xpivas, pro) Torapis, pat Id pare. 
That is to (ay, 
By the earth, by the fountains, by rivers, flouds, and fireams. 
For having ſworn in this manner before the people, he raiſed a ſtir and burli-burly among them, He 


cook hs oath another time by the name of Ajclepius , which he ſounged aloft with accent in 


the * {ccondfyllabe ; and although he did this upon error in Proſedia , yet he maintained __ 
prov 
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proved chat he had pronounced the wordaright ; for that A /culapins was 85 #715, that 1s to ſay, a 
milde and gracious god : and for this manner of ſwearing was otten times troubled ; bur after hz ha4 
frequented the ſchool of Eubulades the Mileſian, and a Logician, he corr:&cd and amended all. B:- 
ing one day at the ſolcmnity af the Olympian games, and hearing Lemachus the Tcrir 24n how he 
rehcacſed an cncorniaftical oration in the praiſe of King Philip, and of Alexander his ſon ; namely, 
how they invad-d and over-ran the Thebanes and Olynthians, he came forward, and Randing clole 
unto him, on the contrary fide , _— teſtimonics out of anticnt Poers, importing the comm n- 
dation of Thebanes and Olynthians both, for the brave exploits by them atchicved 3 which when La + 
machus heard, he gave over and would not ſpeak a word more, but lipt away as ſoon as he could out 
of the afſcmbly. King Philip himſelf would ſay unto them who related unto him the concions and 
orations that he made again(t him : Certes, I believe verily, that if I had heard him with mine own 
cars pl:ading in this wiſc, I ſhould have given the man my voice, and choſen him captain to make 
war upon my (clf. And much co the ſame purpoſe he ſaid Philip was wont to liken the orations of 
Demo/thenes unto ſouldicrs, for the warlike force that appearcd in them z but the ſpeeches of I/ccrates he ; 
compared to fenſers or ſword- players, for the delightful ſhew and flouriſh that they made. 

Being now thirtyſeven years old, counting from Dexitheus tro Callimachus, in the time of whoſe 
Pcovoſtſhipthe Olynthians by their embaſſage required aid of the Athenians , for that they were ſore 
plagued with the war that King Philip levicd againſt them; he perſwaded the people to ſend them 
ſuccour : but in the year following , wherein P/ato changed this life, King Phitp utterly deftroyed 
the O'ynthians. Nenophon alſo the diſciple of Socrates, had a knowledge of Demoſthenes, either in 
his prim2 when he began to riſc and grow up, or elſe in the very flour and beſt of his time; for X:- 
nopbon wrote his Chronicles as touching the aQts and deeds of the Greeks, and ſpecially of choſe affairs 
which paſſed abour the time of the battel at Mdaxtines, or a little after, namely, in that ycar when 
Charicles was Provoſt 3; and Demoſthenes ſomewhat before that , had given his tators and guardians 
theoverthrow at the bar. When as A/chines upon his condemnation was fled roward Athens, there 
tolive inexile 3 Demoſthenes being, advertiſed thercof, made after him on horſe-back z whereupon 
E(chines imagining that he ſhould be taken priſoner , f:1] down at his feet , and covercd bis face, bur 
Demo/thents willed him to ariſe and ſtand up, gave him comfortable words, and beſides, pur ataleng 
of filver into his hands, He: gave counſel unto the Athenians to entertain a certain number of mer- 
cenary ſouldiers, ftrangers in the iſle of Thaſos, and to this cffc& he failed thither as Captain with the 
charge of a great galley under his handes Hz: was choſen another time chicf purveior of corn, and 
being accu'ed for demeaning himſeli baldly, and purloining the Cities money, he cleared himfclf and 
was acquir. When Philip had forced the City Elatia, and was maſter of iti, Demoſthenes abandoned 
the aid City , together with thoſe who had fought in the battel of Cheroneas 3 whereupon is 
thought chat he forſook his colours and flcd 3 now as he made haſte away, there chanced a bramble 
to take hold of his caſſuck bchinde, whereat he turned back and faid unto the bramble: 
Sxve my life and take my ranſome. LIpon his target he had for his mot or device. Good for- 
tune, And verily hc it was that made the Oration at the funerals of thoſe who loft their lives 
in theſaid battel. | 

After this he applied his minde, and bent | is chicf care to the reprrations of the City, and being 
choſen commiſſiry for repairingthe walls, he laid out of his own (bclides the defraying of the Cities 
money) an hundred pounds of f1lver : over and above that, he gave ten thouſand for to beemploy- 
ed in the ſetting out of ſh:wes, games, and playes 3 which done, he embarked himſclt in a galley, 
and ailed up and down trom coaft tocoaft, for to levy money of the allies and contederatcs 4 for 
which good ſervices he was crowned many times: firſt by the means and motion of Demoteles, Ariſto- 
nicas, and Hyperides 3 who propounded that he fhould be honoured with a coronet of gold,” and laſt 
of all, atche inſtant ſure of Creſiphox ; which decree was empeached and blam:d, as contrary to the 
Laws by Diodotus and Zſchines : againſt whom he defended and maintained it ſo well, that he car- 
oſs uy x uy away 3 ſo as his accuſcr had not the fifth pare of the ſuffcages an4 voices of the peop'e 
on his ide, 

Afterwards when Alexander was paſſ:d onward his voyage into Aſie, and Harpalus fled into Athens 
with a great ſum of mony : ac the firſt he would not (iff:r him to be encertained and kept ſafely ; 
butaſter he was once arrived and ſet aland, and that he had reccived of him a thouſand good pieces 
of gold, called Dariks ; then he changed his note and ſung anocher ſong : for when the Athenians 
were minded to deliver the man into the hands of Antipater, he withſtood them , and withal fer 
down under his hand- writing, that his mony was laid up ſafe in the Ciradzl ; the furnme whereot he 
had declarcd alrcady unto the people, whereas Harpalus had ſpeificd it to be ſeven hundred and fatty 
talents or fom:what above , as ſaith Philocharus, But after ehis when Harpalus had broken prifon, 
wherein he (hould have been kept , until ſom= meſſenger and news came dir-Aly from A'exarder, and 
was caped and retired, as ſome: ſay, to Candie, or as others, to Texarus in Laconia 3 Demiithenes was 
all intoqueſtion for corruption, bribery, and taking his mone 3 for that he neirhzr declared the 
jult quanticy and Camme ot coin that thither was brought, nor the negligence of thoſe who 
bad the cuſtody of it and him : thus 1 Cay was he brought eo his 'anſwer judicially by H; pe- 
ride;, Pytheus , Meneſechnus, Hymereus , and Patrocles, who followed the ſure fo» hard, that 
th:y cauſed him to be condemacd in the High Court and chamb:r of Ariopagys * and thus 
condemned he went into cxi'e, being not able co pay five fold 5 for charged he was to hav: taken thirty 

tzlcnts: 
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ralcnts : others fay that he would not abide the ifſu: of judgement, and theretore went ,voJancary 
before the day of triall into baniſhment. After this time che Athenians ſcene PolyerGus in embaſlage 
to the communalty of the Arcadians, for to divert and withdraw them from the league and confe- 
deracy to the Macedonians : but when PolyenZius could not perſwade them to revolt; Demoſthenes 
came upon them and ſhewed himſelf ro ſecond the motion, where he ſpake fo cfteQually, that he 

vailcd with them : for which ſervice he was highly admired, and thereby wan ſuch favour and 
reputation, that after a certain time 4 by vertue of a publick decree, he was called home again 
out of exile, and a galley was ſet out of purpoſe to bring him back to Athens : and the Athe- 
nians morcover ordained , that whereas he owed unto the State thirty talents , in which he 
was condemned , he ſhould czuſe an altar to be buile unto Zupiter the Saviour, in the port Py- 
reum, and in ſo doing be held acquir and diſcharged. This decree was propounded by Demon the 
Phzanian his couſen Germain. 

By this mcans he returned to the politick mannaging of affairs as before. Now when as Anti- 
pater was firaightly b:fieged by the Grecks, and encloſed within the City Limia, whercupon the 
Athenians offered ſacrifices for the good and joyfull tidings thereof , hechanced eo let fall a word in 
calking with Agefi/tratus , a familiar friend of his, and to ſay that he was not of the ſame mird and 
opinion with o:h:r, astouching the State : For I know full well (quoth he) that the Greeks are +kil. 
full and able both to run a ſhort carricre, and good to make a 8kirmiſh for a ſpurt and away; but to 
hold a long race, and to continue the war unto the end, they ean never abide. But afterwards 
when Antpater had won Pharſalus, and threatned the Athenians to lay ſicge unto their City, unleſs 
he would dcliver into his hands thoſe Orators who had inveighed againſt him : Demoſthenes for fear 
of himſclf, lefe the City of Athens, and fled firſt into the Iſle Zgine, for to put himſelf within 
the libertics and franchiſes of the temple or ſanfuary, called Aacium: but afterwards being affraid 
that he ſhould be fetched out from thence by the cares , he palſcd oyer into Calauriz : where having 
in e'ligence #hat the Athenians were reſolved aud had concluded to deliver thoſe Orators, and him- 
ſe!f principally among the reſt ; he reftcd as a poor diſtreſſed ſuppliant within the temple of Neptune : 
and when there came unto him thither Archias the purſuvant, ſurnamed Phygadotteres , that isto 
ſay, the hunter of Fugitives who was a diſciple and ſe&ary of Anaximenes the Philoſopher , perſwa- 
ding him to ariſe, and that rio doubt he ſhould be reckoned one of the friends of Antipater 3 he an- 
ſwered thus : When you play a part ina tragedy, you cannot make me bclicve that you are the man 
whom you repreſent ; no more ſhall you perſwade me now to give car unto your counſel : and when 
the other laid hands on him and would have drawn him forth by violence, thoſe of the Cicy would 
not ſuffer him 3 then ſaid Demoſthenes untothem : I fled not unto Calabria for my ſafety , and with 
any intention to fave my life, but co convince the Macedonians of their- impicty and violence, even 
againit the gods; and with that he called for writing tables, and wrote this dyſtichon ; as faith 
—4 2256 the Magneſian, which the Athenians afterwards cauſed to be ſet as an Epigram over the 

atue : 
Had thy god heart D:moſthencs, 
met with as good an haud : 
The Greeks of Macedonian ſword, 
ſhould never have had command, 
This image of his ſtandeth neerunto the purpriſe or cloiſter, wherein is crefted the alcar of the twelve 
gods, and mad: it was by th: hands of PolyeutZus : but as ſome ſay , this was found written withal : 
Demoſthenes to Antipater greeting. Philocharys ſaith, that he dicd of poyſon which he drank : but 
Saty1 4s the hiftoriographer reporteth, that the pen was poiſoned wherewith he began to write his Epi- 
file, and chancing to put it into hismouth, ſo ſoon as ever he taſted thercof, died : Eratoſthenes wri- 
rcth otherwiſe, namcly that he ſtanding in fear a long time of the Macedonians, was provided of 
poiſon, which he carricd within a litele ring or bracelet that he wore about the wrift of his arm : and 
thcre be again who ſay, that he killed himſelf by holding his wind ſo long, that he was overcome and 
Rifled withal 3 laſt of all, others write that hc carricd a ftrong poiſon within the collet of his ligner, 
whi-h he taſted, and dicd thereof, ***rwo and twenty. 

Whcn King Philip was dead, he came abroad wearing a fair and rich new robe, although but a 
while before he had buried his own daughter, ſoglad was he of the death of that Macedonian King. 
He aid:d the Tacbancs alſo when they warred with Alexander, and all other Grecks he encouraged as 
muc' as poſlibiy he could at all times 3 and therefore Alexander after hc had deftroyed the City of The» 
bes, demandcd of the Athenians for to have him, menacing them if they would not deliver him in- 
ro his hands. And when the ſaid King warred upon the Perfians, and required of the Athenians 
their ſhipping, Demoſthexes oppoſed himſelf and denicd it: For who is able to ſay (quoth he) 
that he will not uſe the ſame ſhippes even againſt -ur ſelves that ſend them. He left behind 
him two ſonnes by one wife, the daughter of one Heliodorxs a principall Citizen. One dz zh- 
ter he had, who died before ſhe was married, being but yet a young child. © A fiſter alry he 
had , who bcing marricd unto Lackes the Leuconian his nephew or fiſters ſonne, bare Demecha- 
res , avaliant man in warre, and befides, for policy and cloquence inferiour to none in his time. 
There is an image of his to be ſen at this day, landing within the common hall of the City, called 
Prytaneum, on the right hand as men do enter in and gotoward the altar. The firſt man he was who 


malc an oration to the people with a ſword by his fide girded over hisrcbe ; for in chat _ "1 
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faid, that be d-livered a ſpecch unto the Cirizens, when 4ntipater came to demand their Ocators ! 
bat afcerwards, the Athenians both ordained allowance of diee-in the Prytanenne for the kinred of 
Demottbenes, . and alſo ſet up a ſtatue for himſclf when he was dead, ini the Market place, that very 
year when Gorgias was Provoſt, at the fure of Demochares his nephew or fifters ſon, who required 
theſe honours tor his Uncle : yea, and afterwards, Laches the ſonne of Demochares a Leucortian, mads 
{ate for the likes honours for himſclf, the year that Pitharatuswas Provoſt; which was ten years after; 

namely ; his ſtacue for to ſtand in the market place, allowance of diet ini the palace Prytanenm, as well 

for himſclf as for the eld cſt alwaycs of his houſe and linag: in cvety deſcent, with a priviledg= of the 
higheſt room or uppermoſt place at all ſolemn fights and gamer. And theſe deertes as touching ther 

both, are regiſtred , and to be ſeen engroffed upon record. Aufor the image of Democheres , whereof 
we have already ſpoken, it was tranſported into the Palace or Hall of che City named Prytaxenm. 

There be extant orations which be his indeed; ro the number of threeſcore and five. Some ſay, 
that he lived a diffolute and riotous life, and chat he would not Rick to goin womans apparel, to 
banquet » £0 be one ordinarily in all mazks avdmommeries; wherenpon he was ſurnamed Batglus : 
though others there arc, who ſay that this was'the natne of his nourſe, and that thereupon he was 
{o tcarmed by way of flouting ſpeech or nick-names Diogenes the dogged Cynici,ſpicd hint one day 
ina Tavern 5 whercat Demoſthenes was abaſhed, and reticed more inward into the hoaſ: : Nay (queth 
Diogenes to him) the more you draw or ferink backward, the further fill you £0 into the Tavern. 

The ſanie Diogenes (aid to him upon a time, when he was diſpoſed to ſcoff: That in words he was 
a Scythian, that is to ſay, atough Tartarian anda brave Warrior z but in war, a fine and dclicate 
els of Athens. He took gold of Epkialtesalſo, being one of the Ocacors who went in <mbaffage 
rye King of Perſia, and broughe with him a great fum of money ſecretly to diſtribute among, rhe 
Orators ot Athens, to this end, that they might ſtir coals, and blow the fire, rokindle war againſt 
Philip 3 and ir is ſaid, that he for his parthad at one clap of the King, three thouſand daricks. Hz: 
cauſed one Anax1lus of the Cityof Ore, to be apprehend:d, who had otherwiſe be-n his familiac 
friznd 3 and being caft into-priſon, put him-to becxamined by torture, as a ſpie;z and alb:ir he con- 
fefſed nought, yet he ſucd out a writ or decree that he ſhould be commicred into the hands of the 
eleyvencxccurioners of juſtice, One day when he meant tomake a ſpeech in the full aſſembly of che 
people, they were not willing to hear him : Why'(quoth he unto them ) it is but a ſhors tale that | 
parpoſc to tell unto you-: which when they heard; they gave him audi-nce willingly : and then b-- 
gan hc in this mauner : -There was not long fince (quoth he) a young man who hired an Afs in the 
time of Summer, from this City to Megare : now when it wasnoon time of the day, and the Sun 
exceeding hot, both the one and the-orher, as well the owner of the aſs as he who hired him, would 
needs have the benefit of the afſ:x ſhade, and ftand under it, but they hindred and impeached one ano- 
ther; for the owner faid that he had let to hire, hisAfs, but not the ſhadow of him : the other again 
who bircd him, pleaded that the Aſs, ſhadow and all-was in his power. Having this begun his cale, 
he came down and went his way : the people then called him backs and prayed tim to rel! the tale 
out, and make an cnd thereof : Why my maſters Cquoth he) how is it, that yon are fo d-firous that 1 
ſhould tel you a tale of the ſhadow of an Afs,and wil not give methe hearing when | am te» ſp:ak nnto 
you of your affaires of great importance ?. Polus the famous ator and ftage- player male hls boatt 
upon a time, that in two daies wherein he played his parr, he had” gotten a whole talent of (11 4cr ; 
And 1 (quoth he) have gained five in one day, for bolding my peace and keeping filence. His voice 
upon a time , when he made a ſpeech unto the- people, failed him : whereupon his andience being 
not well pleaſed ,, and himfſclf fomewhat troubled he faid aloud unto them: You atc to jadve 
players by their pleaſant and ftrong voice ; but Orators by their good and grave ſentences. Epicles 
ſecmed to upbraid and reproch him, for that he was alwayes muting and premeditating : 1 would te 
aſhamed (quork he unto him) if being to ſpeak before ſo great an aſſembly of people, 1 ſhoald com- 
unprovided, Ir is written of him, that he never pur oat his lamp, that is co ſay, that he never ccaf 
ed ſtudying how to file and poliſh (as it were) his orations, untill he was fifty years old, He ſaid of 
himſclt, that he drank nothing bur fair water. Lyſias the Orator had knowledge of him t and 1/%- - REI 
crates ſaw him to manage the affairs of State, until the battel of Cheronea, yea, and ſome alfo of th: oy - rg 
Socraticall Orators. - The moft part of his orations he pronounced * ex tewpore and of a ſudden, arc; 12 
having a ready and pregnant wit, and one who naturally was fitted co ſpeak. The firſt that ever prop9- which 
ſed and pur upa bill unto the people, that he ſhould bz crowned with a coronet of gold, was Arijton- 2 (7 
rnd On 


cs the Anagyrafian the ſon ot Nicophanes ; and Diondus did ſecond the motion withan ouch, 7 —_ 
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HYPxRIDBES, IX forae rhe? 


| © Fajrs the ſon of Glaucippus , who was the ſon of Dienyfius of the burrough C-lyttes , had a 
ſon who bare the name of his father G!aucippas, an Orator who compoſed certain orati- 
onz:and he begar another Orcator, named A/phinus.He was at one time the ſcholar of Plato the Philo- 
ſopher, of Lycurgus and of Tſocrates. He dcalc in the State at what time as A/exander the Great in- 
tended the affaires of Greece y and he crofſed him as touching thoſe captains which he demanded of 
the Athenians, as alſo about the Gallics which he required to have, He adviſed the people not to 
caſt and diſcharge thoſe ſouldiers which were entertained at Tears , who hiadFor their captain, 

: Chares, 


n, 4 
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Chares, and wboſe friend particularly he was. He pleaded ordinarily at the ficft as an advocate for 
his fee; and was ſuſpctcd to have reccived to have received pars of that money with Epbialtei 
brought out of Perſia. Choſen he was the Captain of one grear Galley, at what time as King Philip 
went to lay ſicge unto the City Bizextium : and ſent he was to aid the Bizentiness The very ſame 
year he took the charge of defrayingthe expenſes of the ſolemn dances 5 whereas the reſt of the Cap. 
tains were exempt from all ick offices for that year. He paſſed a decrce , that certain honours 
ſhould be done unto Demoſthenes 3 and when the ſaid decrees was by Diemdas repealed, as made 
againffthe laws, and bimſclf thercupon accuſed, yet found he was unguilty, and thereupon acguir, 
Friend he was to Demoſthenes, Lyficles and Lycurgus 3 howbeir, in this amity he continued not unts 
the end: for aftcr that Lyficles and Lycurgns were dead, when Demoſthenes was once called in queſtion 
for taking moncy of Herpalns, he alone (for that his hands onely were free of bribery) was nomi- 
nated and picked out faom the reft, to frame an accuſation againſt him, becauſe they were all thought 
culpablc in the ſame fault, and fo he judicially accuſed him: but himſelf was charged by Ariſtogito 
for publiſhing aCts contrary to the Laws, after the bantel at Cherones, namely 3 That all the inhabi+» 
tants and dwellers in Athens, ſhould be Burgefſes of the City ; that all ſlaves ſhould manumized and 
made free : that all ſacred and holy reliques z thas women and cbildren ſhould be beſtowed with- 
in the Port or Havan Pireeum : howbeit, abſolved he was, and went cleer away. And when ſome 
there were who found fault with him , and marvelled how he ſhonld be fo negligent and over- 
ſcen, asnot to know ſo many laws which were directly oppoſite to the aid decrees; he made this 
anſwer : If (quoth he ) the arms of the Macedonians and the battel of Cheronea, had not dazzcled 
and dimmed my fight, 1 had never written nor propoſed ſach an edit. Burt certain it is, that after 
this, Philip bciog affcighted , gave the Athenians leave to take up the bodics of their dead thar 
lay in the ficld, which before he had denicd unto the heralds that came of purpoſe unto him our 
of Lebadia. 
; Afterwards, upon the defaiture at Granon, when he was demanded by Antipater, and the people 
reſolved to deliver him into his hands , he forſook the City, and fled into the Ile of Aging, with 
other perſons who likewiſs were condemnedzwhere mceting with Demoſthenes,he defidercd him to hold 
him excuſed, for that he had by conftraint accuſed him. And when he minded to depart from thence, 
ſurpriz:d he was by one Archies (uroamed Phygedotheres, a man born in the City of Thurii, and who 
at the firſt was a profeſſed ſtage-player, but then imploycd in the ſerviceand aid of Antipeter : fo he 
was apprehcnd:d perforce within - the Temple of qa_ notwithſtanding he held the image ef the 
ſaid god in hisarmes ; and from thence brought to Corinth before Antipater 3 where being ſet upon 
the rack , and put to torture, he bic his tongue off with his own teeth, becauſe he would not difco- 
ver the fecrets of the City, and ſo ended his the ninth day of the month OBober : howbcit, 
Hermippus ſaith, that as he went into Macedonie, he had his tongue cut out of his head, and his dead 
corps was caft forth unto the beafts of the field ſepulture : yet one Alphinus his :coufin ger- 
main, er as ſome ſay, the coufin of Glezcippus his fon obtained licence (2p means of Philoprthes 
a c*1tain Phyſician ) to take up his body, who burne the ſame in a fimeral firez the aſhes and bones 
whereof, he carried co Athens afterwards, among his kinsfolk and friends, contrary to che orders and 
d:crces fet down, both by the Macedonians and the Athenians : for by vertue thereof they were not 
only baniſh:d bur interdicted, ſo as they mighe not be interred within their own Country» Others 
fay, that he was carried unto the City Cleoneawithy others, where he dicd ; and that his tongue was 
cur, and afterwards, himſelf murdred in manner aforcfaid. Howbeir, his kinſmecn and friends gather- 
ed up his bon:s when his corps was burnt, and buried them amonſt his parents and progenitors before 
the gates called Hippades, according as 'Hellodorus hath recorded in the third book of his monu» 
m-n:s. Bur his ſcpulchre at this day is quite demoliſhed, and no token remaineth thereof to 
ſeen, 

He had a fingular name above all other Orators , for ſpeaking before the people; infomuch, as 
ſome have ranged him cyen above Demoſthenes. There go in his name, threeſcore and ſeventeen 
orationsz of which, two and fifty are truly attribuged unto him, and no more. Given he was cx- 
ce:ding much to the love of women, which was the cauſe that his drove his two ſon out of his houſe, 
and brought in thicher Myrrbina the moſt ſumaptuous and coſtly courtiſan in thoſe dayes: and yer in 
Pyreeum ns kept Ariſtagora, and at Elewſin (where his lands and poſſeſſions 1 ) he had another at 
command, namely, Philte a Thebane born , who coft him twenty ds wei of filver. ' His or- 
dinary walk was cy:ry day thorow the fiſh market. And when the Courteſan Phryxe(whom he 
Ioved alſo) was calcd into queſtion for Atheiſm and impicty,inquiſition was made after bim likewiſc; 
end ſo he was troubled with her and for her ſake, as it ſhould ſeem : for, ſo much he declareth him- 
him{clt in the beginning of his oration : now when ſhe was at the very point to be codemnned » he 
brought the woman forth in open Court before the judges, rent her clothes, and ſhewed unto them her 
bao bed ; which the judgcs ſeeing to be ſo white and fair, in regard of her beauty very abſolvedand 

1M11I12z cre 

Hz had very cloſely and fccretly framed certain accuſatory declarations 2gainſt Demoſthenes, yet 
fo, as they came to light in this manner: for when ſyperides lay ſick,it fortuned that Demoſthenes came 
one day to his houſe for to vifit him, where he found a book drawen full of articles againſt him ; 
whercat when he was mach offended, and took it in great indignation , Hyperides made him this 
anſwer : So long as you are my fricnd, this ſhall never hurt you; but if you become mine —_ 

this 
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this ſhall be a curb to reſtrain you trom enterprizing any thin prejudicial untome, H-: pur upa bill 
unto the people, that certain honours ſhoul | be done unto Folas , who gave unto Alexander the cup 
of poylon. He ſided with Demoſthenes, and joined in the raifing ofthe Lamiack war, and made an 
admirable oration at the funcrals of thoſe who loſt their lives therein, When King Philip was ready 
co embark and paſs over into the Iſl: Euber,whereupon the Athenians were in great fear and perple$'tys 
he gathcred together in a ſmall cime a Fleet of fourty ſail,by voluntary contribution, and was the firlt 
man who for himſelf and his ſon rigged and ſet forth two gallies of war. When there was a conero« 
verlic in Law between the Athenians and Deliaxs to be decided, unto whether of ther a ained 
by right the ſuperintendance of the Temple at Delos, and that Zſchynes was choſen to pl:ad the 
cauſe, the counſel of eAreopagus elefted Hyperides z and his oration as rouching this matter is at this 

extant, entituled The Delraque oretion. Moreover, he went in embaſſage to Khodes, where there 
arcived other Embaſſadors in the behalf of Antipater, whom they highly praiſed, as a good, milde, 
and gracious Prince : Truc itis (quoth Hyperides unto them again) | know well that he is good and 

jous, but we have no necd of him to be our Lord and Mafter how and gracious ſoever he 
FP is ſaid, that in his orations he fhewed no aftion'nor geſture at all : his manner was Onely to 
ſer down the caſc and lay open che matter plainly and fimply, without troubling the judges any other- 
wiſe than with a naked narration. Sent he was likewiſe unto the Elians for todefend the cauſe of Cs 
lippus, one of the champions at the ſacred games, unto whom this imputation was laid, that by cor- 
ruption he had carricd away the prize, and indirectly obtained the victory. He of poſed himſelf alſo 
again che gift which was ordained in the honour of Phocion, at the inſtant ſute of Midias of Anagyr= 
14, the ſon of Midias, the year wherein Xenizs was Provoſt, the 27, day of the monceth of May 3 and 
in this cauſe he was caſt and had the overthrow, 
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Inarchus the ſon of Socrates or Soſtratus, born as ſome think in the Country of Attica, or as 
Dawen would have him, in Corinth, came to Athens very young at what time as King Alexander 
che Great , paſſcd with his Army into Aſia 3 where he dwelt, and frequented the :Qure of Theophra« 
tus, who ſucceeded Ariſtotle in the Peripaterick ſchool : he converſcd alſo with Demetrins the Fhale- 
rian, and took his time eſpecially to enter into the the adminiſtration of! State affairs, after the death 
of Antipater, when the great Orators and Scates-men were ſome dead and made away, others baniſh« 
edand driven out of the City : and being beſides friended and countenanced by Cafiander, be grew 
in ſhort time co be exceeding rich, cxatting and taking mony for his orations, of thoſe at whole re- 
queſt he compoſed them. Hz banded again the moſt renowned Orators in his time ; nor by puiting 
himſelf forth tro come in open place to ſpeak before the people (for nogift nor grace he had there- 
in) but by penning orations for thoſe who made head againft them. And namely when Herpalus 
had broken priſon and was fled, hz compoſed divers accuſatory declarations againſt all fuch as 
were ſuſpeCted to have taken money of him, and thoſe he delivered into the hands of their accuſers 
to b: pranounced accordingly. time after , being accuſed himſelf to have communicated, 
conferred, and praQtiſed with Antipater and Caſſander, about the rime thas the haven Mnnichia was 
ſurpriſed by Autigonus and Demetrius, who placed there a garriſon in that year when Anaxicrates was 
Provoſ} of the City, he ſold moſt partof his goods, and made mony , and when he had done, fi:d 
out of the way to Chalcis, where he lived as it were in exile the ſpace will neer of 15. years during 
which time, he gathered great riches, and became very wealthy, and fo returned again to Athens, by 
the means of Theophraſtus, who procured both him and other baniſhed perſons to be recalled and re- 
flored : he abode then in the houſe of one Proxenus his familiar friend ; where being now very aged 
and beſides weak- ſighted, he loſt his gold that he had gotten together 3 and when Proxenus his hoſt 
would have given information thereof, and ſeemed to make Inquiſition, Dinarchus called him into 
queſtion judicially for it; and this was the firſt time that ever he was known to fp:ak $& plead perſo- 
nally at the bar. This oration of his is now extant, andthere arc befides in mens hands threeſcore 
and four more acknowledged all ro be his, and yet ſome of theſe are to be excepted, as namely, thac 
againſt Ari/togiton, Hecid imitate Hyperides , or as ſome think Demoſtbenes in regard of that pathe- 
tical ſpicic in moving affeftions, and the empharical force with appeareth in his ſtile. Certainly in his 
hgures and cxornations he followcth him very evidently. 


— —_ 


Decrees propoſed unto the people of Athens, | 


Emchares the ſon of Laches, of the burough Leucon, demand:thfor Demſthenss th: ſon: of 
Lemoſthenes of the burough of of Peania, a ftatuc of braſs to be (crup in razr mirxee place or 
common Hull of Athens ; alſo allowance ot diet in th: pilzace Prytancumn , a1l eh: heit place 
or ſ:at in all honourable afſ:mblics for himſelf , ani th: eldeſt of his hou: NY 
eſceny 


770 T he decrees of certain Orators, 
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deſcent for ever ; for that he the ſaid Demoſthenes hath alwaics been a benctattor to the City, ang gi 
ven counſcl unto the people of 4thens, in many of their honourable affairs to their bchoot ; for that 
he hath at all times expoſed his goods to the ſervice of the common- weal, and name] y» Of his liberal 
and bountiful minde contributed cight talents of filver, and maintained one galley of war, at what 
time the people freed and delivered the ifle Eubea : and another, when captain C ephiſoc'o #3 (ct out his 
voyage into Helleſpont 3 as alſo a third when Chares and Phecion were ſent as captains to Byzantium 
by the people. Item , for that with his own money he ranſomed and redeemed many Citiz:ns taken 
riſoncrs and captives in Pydne, Methone and Olynthus by King Phillip. Item, for that he defraied at 
Liown proper coft and charges, the publick playes and daunces when the tribe of the Pandioinide; 
failed to furniſh the officers and wardens appointed thereto. Trem,torthat he armcd many poor Citi. 
2ens who had not wherewith to ſet themſelves forth to the wars. Irem, for that being choſen by the 
people one of the Acdiles or Commiſſaries, for repairing the City walls, he laid out of his own Turſe 
to the value of three talents of ſilver, over and beſides then thouſand drachms which of his own mo- 
ny he employed, in caſting of two trenches about Pyreenm, Item, that after the difafterous battel of 
Cheronea, he gave out of his own ftock one talent ; and another to buy corn with all in time of a 
dearth and great famine. Item, for that by his cff:Qual remonſtrances, fair perſwalions, holeſome 
counſels, and good demerits, he had induced the Thebanes , Eubeans, Corinthians, Megarians, Acti- 
ans, Locrians, Bizantines, and Maſſeniens, to cnter into a league as well oftcniive as defenfive with the 
people of Athens, Item, for that he levicd a power of ten thouſand foormen well 2: med, and a 
thouſand horſemen, over and above the contribution of monies, by the people and their allic?. Trem, 
for that being embafſedor, hc had perſwaded the affociates and confederates of Athens, to make a 
contribution of money to the ſum of five hundred talents and above, eward the wars. Item, for 
that he empeached the Peloponnenſfians for aiding _ Alexander es the Tlebanes 3 for which ſer- 
vice he parted with his own filver, and went perſonally in embafſage. As allo in regard of many 
other geod deſertr, and worthy exploits by him atchicved : in conlideration likewiſe of much wile 
counſel and advice, which hc hath given unto the people, and ot his politick government and man. 
naging of State affairs, whercin he hath carried himſclt as well, yca and much better than any in his 
time : for the perſcrvation of the liberty and maintenance of the authority of the people. Overand 
belides, in that he was baniſhed out of his countrey by certain ſeditious uſurpert;, who for the time 
ſupprefſcd the authority of the people : and finally loft his life in Calaurie, in the quarrel of the (aid 
people, and for the love and good will that he alwaics bare affeQtionately unto the commonalty of 
Athens, there being ſent of purpoſe from Antipater certain ſouldiers to apprehend him. Notwith- 
{tanding, which preſent danger wherein he ſtood, being now in the hands of his cncmies, yet perfifted 
he firm and faft in his hearty affcQtion alwaics unto the pages 3 inſomuch as he never did any deed, 
nor let fall any word prejudiciall to his Country, or unbeſceming the honour of the people, as neer as 
he was unto his death. Sxbſcribed, that very year when Pytharatus was Provoſt. 

Laches the fon of Demochares, of the borough Leucon, demandeth in free gift of the Senate and peo» 
plc of Athens, for Demochares the ſon of Laches, of the tribe or borough Leuco, one ſtatue of braſs 
to be creCted in the market place : alſo his table and diet in the palace or City Hall Prytaneum for 
himſelf, and for him that ſhall bethe eldeſt of his houſe inevery deſcent forever ; as alſo the privi- 
ledge of preſidence or firſt ſcat at all ſolemn fights and publick plaics : for that he hath alwaics been a 
bencefaor and good counſeller unto the peo ce of Athens, as having deſerved well of the common» 
weale in theſe particulars; (as well in thoſe things which he hath penned, propoſed and negotia- 
ted in kis embaſſage, as in the adminiſtration of common-weal , in that he hath canſcd the walls of 
the City to be buile, made provifion of harneſs and armor , as well offenſive as defenfive 3 of fa- 
bricks and engines of battery, and of artillery with ſhot to be diſcharged out of them ; in that he 
hath well fortified the Ciry during the wars with the Bocotians which continued for the ſpace of four 
years : for which good ſervice done, baniſhed he was and chaſed out of the City by the tyrants, who 
oppreſſed the liberty and authority of the people : and in that being reftored again and called home 
by an honourable decree of the ſaid people, when Discles was Provoſt, he was the firſt man who re» 
ſtrained the adminiſtration and management of thoſe who made ſparc of their own goods, and ſent 
embaſlages unto Lyſemachws : in that alſo he levicd for the good of the common- wealth at one tim- 
thirty talents, and at another a hundred talents of filver ; in that he moved the people by a bill pre- 
ferred unto them, foro ſend an embaflage to King Ptolemens in Z£gypt 3 by means ns they that 
went that voyage, brought back with them fifty talents of filver for the people. Item, in that be= 
ing ſent embaſſador to, Antipater, he received thereby twenty talents of filycr, which he brought unto 
the peeple into the City of Eleyſin, where he praftifcd and perſwaded with them to receive the ſame- 
Trew, in that he ſuff:rcd banifhment, becauſe he was a proteRor and defender of the popular State, 
never ſiding nor taking part with any faQtion of the uſurpers ; nor bearing Office or Magiftracy in 
Common- weal, after that the ſaid lar Statewas put down and aboliſhed. Jtew, in that he only 
in his time, of all thoſe who meddlcd in the affairs of Statc, never ſtudied nor intended alteratior» 
and to reduce his Countrey unto any anether kind of Government, but pepular. Item in that by 
his politick counſel and adminiftration he hath put in ſafety and ſecurity all judgemcnts paſſed 3 all 
Laws enattcd, all decrees concluded; yea and the goods and ſubſtance of all the Atl exians : finally , 
in that he hath gone about ard a.tempted nothing prejudicial unto the popular Government, cither 
in word or dced, 
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Lycophron the ſon of Lycurgus, of the Burrough or Commonalty of Buta, hath preſented this rc» 
quell * That he might be allowed hisdier in the Palace Prytaneum, according tohe tree gift grante4 
before time to his father Lycurgus by the people, in that year wherein Araxicrates was Provott of the 
City, and the tribe Antiochis Preſident ot Pryteneum : which Stratecles the ſon of Euthydewts, of the 
Burrough Diomeia, propoſed it in thisform : Foraſmuch as Lycurgys, th: ſon of Lycophrox of Bura; 
hath received of his Anceſtors (as ic were) from hand co band a ccrtain hereditary love and aff.ftion 
to the people of Arbens, and his Progenitors likewiſe, D:omedes and Lycurgus, both during thcic lives 
wereeſtcemed and highly honored by the people ; and after cheir death, had this honor dbne unto 
them in teſtimony of their virtue and valor, as to be enterred ac the publike charges of the City, in 
that conſpicuous ſtreet called Ceramicum : conſidering alſo that Lycurgus himſelf (whiles he managed 
the affairs of the State) enatted many good and wholeſome Laws tor his Countrey, and being Trea- 
(arcr-General of all the Cities Revenues, by the ſpace of fifteen years, during that time, had the rc- 
ccit and laying out of the Publick moneys, to the ſum of cighteen thouſand and nine hundred talens ; 
and for that many private mens ſtocks were put into his hands upon truſt, tor the confidence they had 
in him, in regard of his fidelity 3 in regard alſo, that he hath disburſcd and layed forth of his own 
moneys at ſundry times, and upon divers occaſions, for the benefit of the City and Commogaley, as 
much as amodntcth in all, to (ix hundred and fifty talencs ; for chat likewiſe in all his imployments, 
having becn ever found moſt erufty, juſt and loyal, and to carry himſclf as an boneſt man and good 
Citizen, he hath been __—_— crowned by the City : morcover, in this reſpe&, that having becn 
choſen by the people the Receiver of Finances, he gathered together a greaz maſs of moncy, and 
brought the ſamie into the cammon cheſt within the Citadel, befides, provided ornaments for the 
goddeſs Minerva, to wit, images of viRtory all of beaten gold, veſſcls ro carry in proceſſion both of 
gold and {ilver, befides other jewels of finc gold for the ſervice and worlhip of the ſaid goddeſs, anc 
namely, to che number of one hundred Canepbore ; that is to ſay, Virgins carrying paniers or basket: 
with facred R:Iiques upon their heads. Item, for that wy Haar] Commi for the Munitioi:s 
and Provitions neceflary for the wars, he brought into the Citadel a great number of Armours and 
Weapons, and among the reſt, fifty thouſand (hot ; rigged and fet afloat four hundrcd Gallcys, ſonic 
new built, others repaired and trimmed : over and beſ1des, for that fnding certain of the City works 
unperfect, to wit the Arcenal, the Armory and the Theatre of Bacchus, he cauſed them to be made 
up, and wichal, finiſhed both the Cirque or running place Panathenaicum, and alſo the empalcd 
Park for publike cxerciſcr, and built the Lycium likewiſc,and adorned the City with many taic build- 
ings and publike edifices ; whereas alſo, King Alexander the great, having already ſubdued all Af;e, 
and intending generally to be Commander over all Greece, demanded to have Lycurguy delivered up 
into his h for that he onely ftood in his way, and croſſed his defigns, the people would nor de- 
liver him for any fear they had of Alexander : and for that being oft times called judicially to his ane 
ſwer, and to render an account of his Government and Adminiſtration in a free City, and govern- 
ed by a r State, he was always found innocent and unreproveable, not tainted with any ribery, 
nor ſpotted with corruption and taking gifts for to pervert juſtice all his life time. To the end there- 
fore, that all men m\ght know that they who are well affcRed to the maintenance of liberty and po- 
pular Government be highly accounted of by the people whiles they live, and that after their death 
the City is willing to render unto them immortal thanks; in a good and happy hour, let it be ordain- 
ed by the pcople, that Lycurgas the ſon of Lycaphron of Buta, be honorcd tor his vertue and righte- 
ouſncſsz and that the people erc& his Ratue all of braſs in the Market-ſtced, unleſs it be in ſome 
place where the trade exprefly forbiddeth it to ſtand. Item, that there be allowance of diet in the 
Pritaneum, to the cldeft of his houſe in every deſcent for ever. Alſo, chat the D:crees by him pro. 
poſed, (hall be ratificd and.cngrofſed by the publick Notary of the City, yea, and engraven in pillars 
offtone, and ſet up in the Ciadel neer unto the offerings conſecrated unto the goddeſs Mixerve : and 
for the engraving of the ſaid pillars, the ereaſury of the Ciry (hall defray fifcy drachmes of filver our 
of thoſe moneys which are allowed for the Cizy decrece. 
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Of three ſorts of Government, «Monarchy, Demecraty 
and Oligarchy, 


S Ideviſed wich my ſelf, and | ws. to put queſtion to for to be decided by this judicious 
company, a matter which yeſterday 1 diſcourted of before you ; me thougnrt that ] heard 
polirick vertuc in a true vifton indeed (and not in the vain illufion of a dream) thus to ſay 
utno me : 

The Golden baſe and ground that now belongs 
Unto our work, is layed with ſacred ſongs. 
| have already layed the foundation of a Diſcourſe, perſwading and exhorting to the ma. 
nagement of State affairs, if now we can proceed to build upon ir the Doftrine fir for ſuch 

an exhortation , which is a due debt unro Atticus: for mect ir is and requiſite, that after a 

man hath reccived an admonition inciting him to deal - Politick matter of common- weal , 

te there 


T bree ſorts of Policy. 
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there ſhould conſequently be given unto him and ſounded in his ears ihe precepts of policy ; the which 
he obſerving and following, may (as much as licth in man to perform) be profitable to the common. 
weal 3 and withal, inthe mean time manage his own private buſineſs, both in ſafety, and alſo with 
ſach honor as is juſt and meet for him. | 
Firſt and formoſt therefore, weare to conſider and diſcourſe of one point ;iwhich as ir is a very ma- 
terial precedent unto all that ſhall be faid, fo ic dependeth, and is neceffarily to be inferred of that 
which hath been delivercd already 3 namely, what maner of policy and government is beft : for © 
there be mzny ſort of lives in Sn men; ſo there are of people in general: andthe life of ; 
:ople or commonalty, is the Politick State and Government thereof. Neceflary it is therefore, that 
we declare which is fimply the beſt 3 that a man of State may chulc it tram among the reſt ; of 4 
leaſtwiſe, if that be impoſfible, take that which moſt reſembleth the beft, Now there is cne hignifica. 
tion of this word Poliria, that isto fay, Policy, which is as much as Burgeotic, that is ro ſay, the jn. 
dowment and enjoying of the right and priviledges of a City : as for example, when we ſay that the 
Mezarians (by a publike Ordinance of their City) gave unto Alexander the great, their Politia, that 
js to ſay, their Burgeofic : and when he ſeemed to laugh at this offer and grant of theirs, they made 
him anſwer again, That they had never decreed this honor to any, but firſt to Hercules, and now to 
himſcif: which ſpecch of theirs he ſo admired, that he accepted of their gift, reputing it honorable 
becauſe it was ſo rare. Alſo the life of a Polizick perſon, who adminiftreth State-affairs, is called Pg. 
licyz according to which ſenſe and acceptation ot the word, we commend the Policy of Pericles and 
Bias, that is ro ſay, their maner of Government ; but contrariwife, we diſcommend that of Hyper» 
holus and Cleon. Moreover, others there be, who call fome one worthy ator memorable deed tend ing to 
the good of the common- weal, by thename of Policy : as for example, the contribution of money, 
the final ending and diffolution of war, and the publiſhing or declaration of ſome. notable decree ; 
in which ſignification we uſe commonly to ſay, Such a man hath this day been the author of a goed 
Policy, if haply be have done and cffcCted fome worthy things, importing the weal-publick. Over 
and above all theſe ſignifications before ſpecified, there is another 3 namely, the order and ſtate of a 
City and Commonwealth , by which are [managed and adminiftred all the zffiirs thcreot : and 
according to this ſenſe we ſay, there he three ſorts of Policies, Monarchy ; that is to ſay, Royalty, 


that isto ſay, Scignory z and Dcmocraty, that is to ſay, Popular Awhority: of which three Herode- 


tas maketh mention in the third book of his Hiſtory, comparing them together ; and it ſeemerh that 
theſe be the moſt gencral, for all others be (as it were) the depravations and corruptions of theſe, ac- 
corcing to want or exceſs, like as it falleth out in accords and conſonances of mutick, when the firſt 
and principal ſtrings or notes are ſtretched over high, or let down to low : and ſo he divided theſe 
three Governments among thoſe Nations which had the largeft Empire,and greateft Dominion: for i e 
Perfians h:1d the Monarchy and abſolute Royalty, for that their King had plenary power inall thingy, 
not ſubjc& tobe called unto account by = on whatſoever. The Spartians or Lacedemonians, 
maintained a grave and ſevere counſel, confifting of ſome few, and thoſe the beſt and principal per- 
ſonages of th: City, who managed and diſpatched all affairs. The Athenians embraced a popular 
Government, living under their own laws, free, and without all mixture whatſoever. Now ot theſe 
Stares and Governments, when they be faulty and out of order, the tranſgreflions, exorbications and 
exceſſes, be call:d Tyrannics, pordly oppreffions of the mighticr, and unbridled rale, or licentious 
mif rule rather of the multitude : to wit, when the Prince in his abſoluce Royalty taketh upon him 
inſol-nt pridegto commit wrong and outrage unto whom he lift: when ſome few Senators, or Rulers,in 
their Scignory enter into an arrogant and preſumptuous Lordlineſs, whereby they contemn and oppreſs 
all others : alſo when the multitude in their popular ifonomy, run into Anarchy, unrulineſs, diſobe- 
dience, tcarms of <quality, and unmeaſurable liberty : and in one word, when all rheſe ſorts of Go- 
vernment fall to raſh and witle(s folly : like as therefore a skilful and harmonical Muſician can make 
uſc of all kind: of inſtruments, framing and accommodating himſelf by art and cunning unto every 
one, ſtriking cach one according as he knoweth the quality and nature thereof, to give the ſweetett 
and moſt pleaſant ſound : howbcit, if hefollow the counſel of Plate, will paſs by che Fiddels, Re- 
beckr, Dalcimers, the many ſtringed Pfalteries or Virginals, the Vials likewiſe and the triangled 
Harps, prefcrring before all others the Lute and Cithcron or Bandora : even fo a good Politician, 
will handle with dexterity the Laconick Scignory, and manage well enough Lycargus his Oligarchy, 
applying and fitting his companions in Government, who have £qual authority unto himſclf, gently 
drawing and reducing them by little and little unto the bent of his bow ; ſemblably, he will carry 
himſelf with wiſdom and diſcretion in the popular State, as if hc had to deal with an inſtrument of 
many ſounds, and as many ftrings, Ictting down and remitting ſome matters, ſetting up and exrend- 
ing other things inthe Goverment, as he ſceth his time, giving caſe and liberty, and again, carry- 
ing a hard hand and a rigorous, as one who knoweth when to refift and withſtand ftoutly any pro- 
ccedings: Bur it he were pur to his choice, among theſe muſical inftruments, as it were, of a policick 
Government 3 certes, it he be ruled by Plato, he would never chuſe any other bur chat Regal and 
Princely Monarctia, which oncly is able to maintain that dire, abſolutc and * lofty note (indeed) 
of vertue, and not ſuffer it cither by force of necefſiry,or upon affcRionate favor and grace, to frame it 
ſelf ro gain and profit ; for other Governments afccr a ſort as they be ruled by a Politician, ſo they rule 
him, and as he leadeth them, ſo they carry him, for that he hath no aſſured power over choſe, from 


whom h: hath his authority, but oftentimes he is enforced to cxclaim and reſound theſe — 
A ſchylus 
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© (ompaniſons between Ariſtophanes and Menander. 7 "bj 
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F (hy lus the Poce, which Demetrius Poltorcetes was wont to alledge unto Fortune, ater that he had 


wit his Kingdom : 
Thou mad" me bud and burgen freſh 


at firſt, but now at laſt, 
Thou ſeem't my lovely bloom to burn, 
and beauty for to blaſt. 


A 
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A Breviary of the Compariſon between eAriftophanes 
and eMenander, | 


The Summary. 


E preſerreth Mcnander an excellent Comical Poet, in all reſets before Ariſtophanes, why is heve de + 
ſcribed and depainted in his colours, Then examineth he in particular, what he had ſaid lefore itt 
erality. He conſidereth the j{ile, diſpoſition, uniformity, and artificial contriving of Mcenanders Come ies, 
ſewing that Ariſtophancs in comparijon of him, was #0 better then a counterfeit c:nzener, a Crafty ani 
rating companion, ignorant, audacious, and intollerable unto all : baving written his Comedies nat to be read 


, any honejt men, but onely for lewd and diſſolute perſons. 


eA Brieviary of the Compariſon between Ariſtophanes 
and Menander. 


O ſpeak in general, and ſummarily, he preferreth Aſenander by many degrees before Ariſts- 
BE phanes; butto come uuto particularitics, ſce what he addeth morcover : The ſtile of Arijto- 
n phanes, and his manner of language is unſavory and unpleaſant, counterfeit, baſe and mz 
chanical, whereas in Menander there is no ſuch thing to be ſeen. And verily a groſs, igno- 
rant, and unlettered Idiot may take pleaſure and be delighted in Ariſtophanes his ſpeeches ; but a learnt- 
ed man will ſoon be diſplcaſed and diſcontented therewith, I mean, his Antithetz or oppoſite tertns ; 
his clauſes ending alike, and bis allufions to names, which Afenander uſeth but now and then to good 
purpoſe, and with great reaſonand judgement, being therein very ſpary, wary, and religious : where= 
as the other ever > anon abuſeth them hand over head, and out of ſeaſon, withour all grace or liſe 
to commend them. Praiſed he is (forſooth) for theſe cold jeftz 3 namely, when he faith, That he 
had drenched ovec head and cars the Treaſurerr, who were not, Tajps/z1, but azutas, Alfo, this f:Now 
doth breath out, cicher malice or {land<rous calumniation.' Again, here is one thar liveth for his belly, 
hiscntrals and bis guts. Likewiſe, even for very laughter, I ſhall break out a Jaughing. Moreover, 
what (hall I doto thee thou unhappy damned pircher, and baniſh!d ? ſemblably, you women, here [ 
hall make you wilde and ſavage evils, like as 1 am my elf, who have becn fed among wilde and (a+ 
vage worts : bur theſe curled trefſes and frifl:d hairs farely have devoured my breft : laftly, 


Ceme bring him hither bis targuet round, 
with Gorgons hideous kead : 

But give me here my cake as round, 
as buckler in bis ſtead. 


Belides many other bald j:fts of the like fort : for there is in the compoſition and texture of his words, 
that which is Tcagical and Comical both : proud and infolent; baſe alſo and lowly, dark and 
myſtical, and anon plain and familar z ſwelled, puft up and lofty 3 but afterwards, vanity, lightnef#, 
and lothſome ſcurrility, enough to overturn, a mans ſtomach. Now there being in his writings ſuch 
diverſity, difference, and difſimilicude 3 yer giveth not he toevery perſon that which is proper and 
beſeeming. As for example, he attributcth notuntoa King, a high and lofty Ianguage 3 to an Ora» 
tor, eloquent and pithy ſpeech 3 to a woman, a plain and fimple tongue 3 toan ignorant and unletter- 
ed Commoner, baſe and lowly words ; to a bulic Barriter, or pragmitical Merchant, ſhrewd and odious 
terns: but he alloteth unto cvery perſon at a venture whatſoever attributes comie firſt to hand ; fo 
that a man cannot know nor diſcern by any ſpecch, whether he be a ſon or a father that ſpeaketh, a 
Countrey Peaſant or a Citizen 3 a god or an old woman, or ſome demi-god : whereas the ſtile and 
phraſe of 2e1ander is ſo uniform, ſo conſonant, and like it ſelf, that howſoever it be converſane 
in ſundry maners, and divers paſſions, howſocver it be accommodate to all ſorts of perſons, yc ie 
ſcemerh Rill one and the ſame, and to keep the ſemblance in common and familiar words, and ſuch as 
are always in uſe. And if perhaps otherwhiles according to the matter and preſent occalion offered, 
there be required ſome extraordinary narration or ſtrange bruit and unexpcRcd noiſe; be ſerteth a wok 


and openeth (as it were) all the holes of his pipe 3 AG and with a ſcemly grace hc — 
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and compoleth his voice to the natural ttate ayain. Now atbcicthere bein all Arts and Myſtcrie oy, 
celtent Artiſans 3 yet was there never known any Shooc-maker to make a {hooc 3 nor Artificer a mack 6 
viſour 3 nor Taylor a robe or garment, that would fit at one time a man and woman both _ wg 
youth, an aged perſon, and a varlet : but Menander hath fo framed his phraſe and fpcech, that pr ds 
tionate it is and ſuicab!c to all natures and ſexer, to each (tare and condition, yca, and to evcry aye, and 
this was be ableto perform and do in his very youth, when he began to write : for then dyed he, whe 
he encrced into his flower and beft rime, either of compoling or ſetting out and publiſhing his works « 
ſuch an age,when as the Rtile(asAriſtctle faith)is come to the very growthand height in them who make 
profeſſion co pen or write ought. And it a man would confider the firſt Comedics of Menandey; 
making, and cenferthem with thoſe in the midft, and which he made in his latter end, a man therchy 
may ſoon know how much he would have addcd co theſe in other, if he had lived longer : for thar 
of them who put forth their works to be ſen and read, ſome write to the capacity of che nultic;de 
and vulgar fort, others for men of mark aud underſtanding z and hardly is a man able toname the 
Author, who can «kill how to obſerve that which is mect and befitting two kindes of people. Ax for 
Ariftophanes he is ncither pleaſing unto the common ſort, nor acceptable tro men of worth and Judge. 
ment ; buthispocſie may be likencd unto an old, ſtale, and overworn Whore, who forſooth woulg 
counterf:it and honeſt marricd wife 3 for as the people cannot endure his arrogancy,fo mcn of account 
and quality, dzteſt his intemperance and maliciouſneſs 3 whereas Meraner on the contary fide, with 
a good and ſcemly grace, ſatisficth and contenteth all, ſerving as aLeQure, a knowledge and exerciſe 
common to Theaters, Schools, Sports, Paltimes, Featts, and Bankets, ſhewing thereby, that js porke is 
one of the goodlick things that ever Greece brought forth z —_ appear what a gay matter, 
and how puiffant is the dexterity of ſpzech and language, pafſing throughout , with an attratine 
grace, which it is impoſſible co eſcap:, ravithing and winning every mans car and underſtanding, who 
hath the knowledge of the Greek tongiie. For wheretore ſhould a learned mantake pains to goun- 
to the Theater, but for Menanders fake ? when are the Theaters frequented and fall of great Clerks, 
but when there is a marked, ſhew before of ating his Comedies ? And at Banquets, for whom doth the 
table make room, or Bacchus give place more juſtly then for Menander ? And as for Philoſopher, 
great Scholars and Students, like as Painters when they have wearicd their eyes with looking upon 
freſh, lively and bright colours, turnthem to thoſe that are verdant and green ; as namely, upon herby 
and flowers for to recreate and refreſh their fight ; even ſo Menander is he who entertained their mindes 
and ſpirits (as it were) in a fair medow full of lovely znd pleafant flowers, where their is ſhade, freſh 
and cool air, with mildeand comfortable winds. What is the reafon that the City of Atheys at this 
day is furniſhed with many fingular ARors and Players of Comedics ? even becauſe the Comedics of 
Menander are fo full of many graces and pleaſant conceirs, fo ſavory, as if they fprang forth of the very 
ſza, out of which Venus herſelf was born : whereas the conceits and jefts of Ariftophanes are bitcer and 
ſharp withal, carrying with them a miordicative quality which doth bite, ſting and cxulcerate wheres 
ſocver they light. And verily,l wot not wherein licth thar lively dexterity which is ſo highly commend- 
ed in him; whether jn his words and phraſes, or in the perſonages and aQtors?Certes,thoſe things which 
he doth imitate and counterfeit, encline always ro the worſe part: his cunning caſts and conveyances arc 
nothing civil and gentle, but ſhrewd and malicious : the ruſticity in clowns that he reſemblech, isnor 
natural,” but affefted and fooliſh : his merry jefts to move laughter, are nothing jocond, bur ratker 
ridiculoue,and to be derided: his amorous parts be not lovely and deleCtable, but wanton and diflolute. 
In ſum, it ſcemeth this man wrote not bis pofic to be read of any honeſt and ſober perſon ; for his filthy 
and laſcivous terms are meet for Ieacherous folk, and thofe which are given over to all looſencfs, like 
as his bitter and ſpiteful ſpeeches, for envious and malicious perſons, 
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The Summary. 


N this Diſcourſe, Plutarch relatetb fe Tragical Hiſtories, which ſhew the pittifal accidents that beſel 

certain perſons tranſported with the inordinate and irregular affeFion of Love ; leaving thereby unto the 
Reader a fair and clear mirror wherein to bebold the judgements of God upon thoſe that abandon themſetves 
to be carried away by intemperance and looſeneſs. 


N arrations of Loye. 


N the City Aliartos, ficuate within Beotia, there was ſometime a yong maiden of excellent beauty, 
[| named Ariſtoclea,aud the daughter ſhe was of Theophanes: and two yong Gentlemen there were,that 
made ſuit unto her in way of mariage, to wit,Stratox an Orchomenian, & C ell:ibenes of Aliartos a 
foreſaid. Now was Straton the richer of the twain,& far more enamored of the dam(el;for ſeen her he 


had when ſh; waſh:d herfclf in the fountain of Ercyn,which is in Lebadiazagainſtthe time chat ſhe was n 
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carry in procelſion to Fuprter, firnamed King, a ſacred Panicr, as the mancr was of the Canephore to 
do. But Calli/thexes bad the vantage of him, and was deeper in love, for that he was befides necr of 
kin unto the Virgin. So Theophanes her father being doubtful what xo do (for he ftoodin fear of 
C:raton, as one, Who for wealth and noble parentage went well-ncer beyond all the Beotians ) reſolved 
at length co refer the choice unto the Oracle of Fxpiter Trophoninus : but Straton, who was born in h 
by thoſe of che houſe about Arrſtocles, that ſhe inclined more unto him, labored carnefily, that themat- 
ter mighe he put unto the cletion of the Damſel herſelf: Whercupon, when Theophaxes the father 
demanded of her in the face of the world, whom ſhe loved better, and would chuſe to be her hus- 
band ; ſhe preferred Calli/thenes ; whereat Straton ſhewed himſelf immediacely not a little diſcontented 
for this repulſe and diſgrace z but two days after, he came unto Theophanes and Callifthenes, pretending, 
and ſaying, chat he would not fall out with them, but was defirous ftill of their good tavor and friend- 
ſhip, however his ill fortune had cnvicd him the marriage of the yorg Virgin. They approving well 
of this ſpeech, and taking his words in very good part, invited him as a to the wedding-feaſt ; 
mean while, he provided himſelf of a good number of his friends, and beftides, no ſmall troop of ſer- 
vants, whom he diſpoſed ſecretly in their houſes here and there, againſt the time that this maiden (af- 
ter the cuſtom and maner of the Countrey) ſhould go down to a certain fountain named Ciſſeiſa, 
there to ſacrifice unto the Nymphs before her marriage day : now as ſhe paſſed by, thoſe who lay inam- 
buſh came all running forth from every {ide, and ſeized upon her hody, bur Straton. himſclf principal- 
ly, who drew and hal:d che Damſcl unto him as hard as he could : Callifthexes again on the other 
fide, for his part (as became him) held her faft, and fo did they about him : thus the filly maiden was 
rugged and pulled co and tro ſo long between them, that before they were aware, dead ſhe was among 
them in their hands: upon which ftrange occurrent, what became of Callithenes, it is not known, 
whether he preſently made away himſelt, or fled into — exile 3 for he wasno more ſeen : as 
for S:raton, in the very light of all men, there in the place, he killed himſclf upon the very body of the 
eſpouſed V:r; i. | 
o There was one named Phydon a Pcloponnefian, aff Aing the ſcignory of all Pelopponneſus, and 
being deſirous that the Ciry of Argos his native ſeat ſhould be Lady over all others, laycd an ambuſh 
firſt; for the Corinthians, to intrap them : for he ſent an embaſſage unto Corimth, to demand a levy of a 
thouſand yong men,thar were the luſticft and moſt valorous Gallants of the whole City. The Corinthi- 
ans ſent chem accordingly, under the condut of one of their Caprains, named Dexander. Now the 
parpoſe of this Phidon was, to fer upon this troop, and kill them every one, to the end that he mighe 
thereby enfeeble the Corinthiane, and make the City ſerve his own turn (as a ſtrong Bulwark moſt 
commodiouſly (cated _)ro command and ſubdue all Peloponneſus. This defign of his he communicat2d un- 
rocertain of his fricnds for to be put in execution accordingly 3 among whom there was one named 
Abron, who being a tamiliar friend anto Dexazdrr , revealed unto him the conſpiracy : Where- 
upon the ſaid R<giment of a thouſand yong men (before they were charged by the ſaid ambuſh) 
retired them(clves, and recovered Corinth in ſafety. Then Phidon beftirred himſelf to finde out the 
man who had thus betrayed and diſcovered bis plot : which Abron fearing , withdrew himſclf 
to Corinth, taking with him his wife, children, and bis whole family, where he ſettled and re» 
mained in a Village named Meliſſs , belonging to the Territory of that City : There begar he a 
ſon, whom ot the very place which he inhabited, he named Mel:ſſus ; and this Meliſſus in proceſs of 
time hada ſon of his own, called Aeon, who proved the moft beautiful, and wichal, the modeſtcft 
Lad of all other yourhs and fpringals of his age 3 in regard whereof, many there were enamored 
of him; but among the reft, one eſpecially, named Archias, deſcended lincally from the noble race 
of Hercules, and for wealth, credit, and authority, the greatcft perſon in all Corimb. This Archias, 
ſceing that by no fair means and perſwaſions he could prevail with yorg Aden, and win bis love, 
reſolved wich him(clf co ufc violence, and forcibly to raviſh and carry away this fair Boy : ſo he 
came upon a tim= (as it were) to make merry, unto the houſe of Mehſſus his father, accompanied 
with a great train of fricnds,a1d attended upon with aigood Troop of his own houſhold- ſervantswhere 
he gave the att-mpwto have away the Boy by force : bur che father with his friends made reliftance ; 
the neighbors alſo came forth to reſcue, and did all what they could, to hold and keep the youth 
with them : but whac with the one fide, and what with the other, poor Afeon vras fo pulled and 
rugged, that berween them he loft his life 3 which done, all the reft went thei ways and depart- 
ed; but Melifſus the father brought the dead corps of his childe into the Market-place of the Co- 
rinthians, preſented it there unto them, and demanded jultice robe done upon thoſe who had com- 
mitted chis foul outrage. The Corinthians made no greater a matter of ir, 'bur onely ſhewed, that 
they were ſorry for his miſhap; and ſo he returned home as he came without eft:& , attending 
and waiting for the ſolcinn Aſſembly at thelfthmick-games 3 where being mounted up to the top 
of Neptunes Temple, he cryed out againſt the whole race of the Bacchiade, and withal, rehearſed 
by way of commemoration, the bencficence of his father Abrox unto them, and when he bad cal- 
led for vengeance unto the gods , he threw himſelf down headlong among the Rocks, and brake 
his neck. Not long after there fell out to be a great drought, and the City was ſore vifited 
with famine, infomuch as the Corinthians ſent unto. the Oracle , for to knovy by vybat means 
they might be delivered from this calamity : Unro whom the God made this anſwer, That the 
wrath of Neptune was the cauſc of all cheir miſcry, who would by no mcans be appeaſcd auncil they 
had revenged Aeoxs death : which Archias hearing (who was himſelf one deputcd ro this em- 
Te 3 baſkige) 
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®  bafſage he was not willing to return again to Corrmth, but crofk d over the ſeas into S icily, where he 
founded and built the Ciry Syracuſe, and there he begat two daughters, Ortygia and Syracuſa, but in 
the end was himſelf treachcrouſly murdered by one Telephus, whom in his youth he bad abuſcg as his 
minion, and who having the condu& of a ſhip had failed with him into Sicilie. 

3-A poor man named Sceda/us who dwelt in LeuGraa village within theTerritory of the Theſpiang 
had ewo daughters, the name of the one was Hipps, and of the other Ailetia, or as ſome write, clepid 
they were, Theano and Enippe. Now this Scedaſus was a bounteous and kinde perſon, yea, and a good 
fc How in his houſe, and courteous to all ftrangers, notwithſtanding he had bur ſmall fore of goods 
about him. So therefortaned to vilit him ewo yong men of Sparta, whom he friendly and loving} 
entertained; who being fallen into fancy with his ewo daughters, had thus much pow:r yet of them- 
{clves, that in regard of their father Scedaſus, and his kindenefs unto them, they attempred nothing 

rejudicial unto the honeft pudicity of the virgins for that time; but the next morning took their 
toy and went dirc&ly roward the City of Delphos, unto the Oracle of Apolio Pythius, for to that 
purpoſe exprelly took they this journey and pilgrimage : after thatthcy had conſulted with the God 
abour ſach matters as they came for, they returned back again intu their own Countrey; and as they 
paſſed thorow Bavtia, took Scedaſus houſe by the way, there for tolodge 3 who at that time was nor ar 
LeuGra,but gone forth:howbcic his daughter according to their courteous bringing up, and thcir uſual 
maner of entertainment,reccived theſe two gueſts into the houſe,who ſecing their opportunity,and that 
they were alone, forced and defloured the filly maidens: and after this decd, ſeeing them exccedingly 
c ff:nded and angry for this villany offercd unto them, ſo as by no mcans they would be appeaſed,they 
proceeded farther, and murthered them both, and when they had ſo done, threw them inco a certain 
blinde pit, and fo departed, Scedaſus being returned home, tound all things cle in his houſe fate and 
found as he left them, onely his ewe daughters he could not meet with, neither wift he what to fay or 
do, until ſuch time as a Bitch that he had began ta whine and complain, running one while to him, 
and another while training him as it were to the pit fide, whereupon at length, he ſuſpeed that which 
was, andſo drew forth the dead bodics of his two daughters ; underſtanding moreover by his nejgh- 
bors, that the day before they had ſeen going into his houſe thoſe two yong xn of Lacedemon, who 
not long before had been lodged with him; he doubced preſemily that they were thoſe who had 
committed this crime, and namely, when he called to miiade that the firſt rime they came, they did 
nothing bur praiſe the maidens, ſaying, Tha they reputcd them moſt happy, whoſe fortune ſhould be 
ro efpouſe them for their wives. Well, to Lacedemen he went, for to confer with the Ephori about 
this matter 3 and by rhat time that he entred within the Territory of Argos, he was benightcd, fo 
that he took up his lodging in a common Inn or Hoſtelry ; within which ke found another poor old 
man, born in the City Oreum, within the Province Heſtrea, whom when Scedaſus heard to figh and 
groan grievouſly, yea and ro fall a curfing of the Lacedemonians, he demanded what the Laccde- 
montans had done unto him, that he fared thus againſt them 3 the old man ſet tale an cnd, and ſaid, 
That a ſubj:& he was of the Spartans, and that when one Arijtodemus was ſent as Goyernor 
from the Stare of Sparta, intothe City Oreum, he had dealt very cruelly, and committed many out- 
rages and cnormities : For being (quoth he) wantonly fallen in love with a ſon of minc, and ſee- 
ing that he would nar frame nor be induced to (atisfic his will, he afſayed to enforce him, and by vio- 
lence ro hale him our of the publike wreſtling place, where he exerciſed himſelf with other his frers 
and companions : The Warden of the exerciſcs impeached the ſaid Governor, with the alliftance 
of many yong men, who ren into the refcuc, in ſuch ſort, as for that preſent Arsftodemms retired 
without eff. & ; but the next morrow having ſect out and manned a Galley of purpoſe, he came with 
a ſecond charge, and carried away my childe ; and no ſooner was he rowed from Oreum, to the other 
fide of the water, but he offered to abuſe his body 3 which when the youth would in no wiſe abide, 
nor yicld unto, he m2de no more ado but cut his throat, and killed him outright in the place which 
done, he returned back ro Oreuwm, where hefeafted his friends, and made great cheer : This accideng 
was I ſoon advertiſed of (quoth the old man) whereupen 1 went and performed the laſt duty un- 
to my ſonz and ſolemnized his funeral; and fo inimediately put my ſclf upon wy journey toward 
Sparta, where I complained unto the Ephori, or Lords Controulers, declaring unto them the whole 
fa&, but they gave no car unto me, nor made any reckoning of my grievance. Scedaſus hearing 
this tale, was ill apaid and troublcd in his minde, imagining that the Spartans would make as little 
account of him z and therewith to requite his tale, related tor his part likewiſe unto the firanger, 
his own caſe 3 who thereupon gave him counſel, not ſo much as ance to go unto the Ephyri, but to 
return immediately back into Beotia, and to ere& a Tomb for his two daughters. Howbeit, Sce- 
daſus would not be ruled by him, but held on his journey forward to Sparta, and opened his gricf 
unto the Lords Controulers beforcfaid ; and when he faw that they took ſmall heed of his words, he 
addreſſed himſelf to the Kings of Sparta z yea, and afterwards to ſome particular Burgeoſics of the 
City, unto whom he declared the faft, and bewailcd his own infortunity. But ſecing that all booted 
not, he ran upand down the ſtreets of the City, firetching forth his hands up to heaven, and to the 
Bun, and ſtamping upon the ground with his fect, calling upon the furics of hel to be revenged, and at 
I. killed himſelt. But in proceſs of time the Lacedemonians paid deerly for this their injuſtice : 
for when they were grown to that greatneſs, that they commanded ali Greece, and had planted i heir 
Garifons in every City;firſt Epaminondas the Theban cut the throats of thoſe Souldicrs who lay in Gar- 
rifon at Thebes ; where pon the Lacedemonians made war upon'the Thebancs, who went gue with 2 
power 
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"wer £0 encounter them as far as to the village of Leudra, taking that place tor a good prelayc unto 
them for that before time they had been there dclivercd out of ſervitude, what time as Amph) Gion 
chaſed by Sihenelus, ficd and retired himſelf unto the City of Thebes 3 where finding them ſubd.ted by 
the Chalcidians, and made their tributaries : Afrer he had flain Chalcedon the King of the E ibeanz, 
hecaſcd the Thebance of the tribute which they before had paid. S9 it fortuned, that the Lac:demo- 
nians-were diſcomficed and detcated, ncer unto the yery ſame Monument or Tomb of the ſaid two 
daughters of Scedaſus. It is reported moreover, that 4 little before this barcel, aq wa 2ppeared in a 
viſion or dream unto Pelop1das, one of che Captains of the Thebane Army, who had becn alcogether 
diſcouraged wirh certain figns and foretokens, which he judged and interprered to portend ill 3; whom 
Sceda/ms willed to take a good heart, for that the Lacedemonians were thither come, for to ſuff:r that 
puniſhment which chey owed to him and his daughters 3 adviſing him withal, the day before he cn- 
countered witch the Lacedemoniang, to ſacrifice a yong white fole or colt, which he ſhould finde ready 
evcn before che Sepulchre of his ewo daughters. And then Pelopidas, whiles the enemies lay yer cn- 
camped at Tege6s ſcnt beforc nnto LeuGra,for to enquire of the ſaid Tomb ; and being enformed there 
ofby che inhabitants of the Countrey, advanced forward boldly with his Army, and wanthe fi:19. 

4. Phocus, a Bzorian born (for deſcended he was from Gleiſas ) had a daughter named Callirrhoe, a 
maiden of fingular beauty, and ſurpaſſing honeſty and ſobriety withal, So there were to thenumber 
of thirty yong Gentlemen, the noblcft and beft reputed of all Beotia, who were all ſuiters unto her in 
the way of marriage. Bur Phocus her father made always ſome delay or other; and found mcans to pur 
off ſtill from day to day, as fearing left he ſhould be forced. Ac laſt ſecing how he was overprefſed with 
theſe inftanc wooers ; he requeited them torefer the ele&ion of him that ſhould be her huzband unto 
the Oracle of Apollo. The yong men taking indignation at echeſe words and anſw:r of his, fell upon 
him, and flew him: bur in this affray and cumult, rhe yorg maideneſcaped, and ran thorow th: ficlds 
intothe Countrey : bug the yang lufty ſujters made after and purſued her 3 and ſhe lighting upon ccr- 
tain huzbandmen,who were laying together and piling up of wheat upoa a floor in a rick,by the mcans 
of them ſaved herſelf ; for the ſaid huzbandmen hid her within the corn, ſo as they paſſed by who fol- 
lowed in chaſc after ker. Thus having eſcaped this danger, ſh: exp:ted the ſolemn feaſt and general 
afſcmbly, called Pambgotze, for that all ihe Bazorjans mer together : then came ſho to the Ciry of Co- 
roxea, and there in habit and form of a ſuppliant, ſhe ſate before che altar of Minerva Itonia 3 where 
the related unto all comers the enormous wickedneſs and miſchicf commirted by her wocrs, rchearfing 
them every one by name, and (hewing in what Countrey each one was born. . The Baotians took pity 
of the Damſcl, and were highly difpleaſed and incenſcd againit thoſe yong Gentlemen : which they 
hearing, fl:d into the City Orchowenus, but the Orchomenians would nat reccive them : by occafion 
whereot they meant co pur themſelves within Hippote, a pretty Town neer unto Helicon, {ituate be- 
tween Thebes and Coronea, which gave them entertainement., Then cnt the Thebanes unto the inha- 
ditants thereof certain perſons, to call upon chem tor to deliver «+ murderers of Phoeus, that they 
wight receive juſtice accordingly : bur when they would not yicld fo todo, the Thebanes with other 
Bee >tians, gathered an Army, and went againſt them, under the leading of Phedus, who at that time 
wa the chiet ruler of Thebes, and laid fiege unto the aid Town, which being otherwiſe ſtrongly for- 
rifi:d, was in the end forced for want of water ; where they ſtoned to death the murderers ; brought 
the inhabitants unto bondage and (lavery; rafcd their walls, overthrew their dwelling houſes, and di- 
vided their whole territories among the Thebanes and Corongans. The report goeth, that over nighe 
before that this Town of Hippors was wang there way a yoyce heard from the mount Helicoz of one 
cfiſoors iterating thefe words : Here I amy here T am; which voyce the thirty wooers knew all ye. 
ry well to be the ſpeech of Fhocus. Alſo the ſame day that they were ſtoned, it is faid that the Monu- 
ment or Tombof chis old man, which ſtood at Gleiſas, flowed and ran with ſaffron. Thus when 
Phedus the Captain, and Ruler of th: Thebancs,returned from war with viftory, news came unto him 
-_ his wife was dclivercd of a daughter 3 which he taking to be a good preſage, namzd her thereupon 

iCoſtrata. 

F« Alcippus, a Licedemonjanbarn, eſpouſed a Lady named Democrita ; by whom he was the father 
of two daughters, who always both giving counſel unto the City for the beſt chings, and alſo ready in 
perſon to ſerve, and execute the ſame in all occurrences preſented, for the good of his Countrey, in- 
curred the envy and emulation of his concurrents in the Goyernment of the State, who with falſe ſur- 
miſes and{landcrous imputations, went about to ſeduce the Epbori, buzzing into their heads, how chis 
Hlcippus would overthrow the laws, and change the whole State and Commonwealth of Sparts : in- 
fomuch as they baniſhed him out of his Countrey, and would not ſuffer his wife with her daugh- 
ters to follow him : and that which worfe ir, they did confiſcate bis goods, to the end that his daugh- 
ters might have no portions to beſtow them for their advancement in marriage. And notwithitanding 
thatdivers yong mcn in regard of their fathers vertuc, made means for ro marry theſe maidens withour 
= dowry, yet his advzrfarics wrought ſo cunningly, that they paſl:d an aft and publike Edi, for- 
bidding expreſly, rhatany man ſhould feck unto them for marriage : for they alledged and pretended 
that their mother Democrite had often times made her prayers unto the Gods,that her daughters mighc 
quickly bring forth children who might be cevenged for the injury done unto their farher, Demecrits 
then perceiving how on cvery fide ſhe was hardly beltcd and driven to a ſtraight, obſerved her zime, 
and waited a certain ſolemn and feſtival day, which the Dames of the Cicy, with their daughters, 


Virgins , with their maid-ſcrvants likewiſc, and little children , did celebrate : on which day, the 
wivcs 
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wives of Magiſtrates and men ot honor, watched and paſſ.d the whole night by thernſelves in a great 
and ſpacious hall. When this day was come, ſhe girded herſelf with a dagger or skein under her clothes, 
and taking her daughtcrs with her, when night came, went into the Temple 3 and obſcrvirg the Op» 
portunity of the time, when all the ſaid dames were bufi: in their divine (crvice, and hard at their de. 
votions in the hall aboveſaid, when all the ways and pomge were (hut up, ſhe brought a great deal of 
wood which was provided for the ſacrifice, and pilcd the ſame againſt the doors, and (o fet it on fire, 
But when thcir husbands came running for to help from all parts, Democrita killed her two dauphrery 
and herſelf upon then. The Lacedemonians not knowing upon waom ro diſcharge their anger, cauſed 
the dead bodies of Democrita and hertwo daughters ro be thrown without the confines and liberticy 
of their Tcrritory : for which att of theirs, God being highly diſplcaſ .d, ſcnt(as the Chronicles do 
record) a great carthqnake among the Lacedemontans. 


—————— 


Whether Creatures be more wiſe, they of the Land, 
or thoſe of the water. 


The Summary. 


N this Treatiſe and Diſcourſe, affording (among other tbings ) much pleaſure inthe reading, Plutarch 
[| bringeth in two yong Gentlemen, Ariſtotimus and Phoedimus, who iz the preſence of « frequent company 
plead the cauſe of wing creatures : Ariftotimus #n the firſt place, for them of the land ; and Pheedimus 
in the ſecond, for thoſe of the water : the drift and concluſion of whoſe pleas cometh to this pointy that with. 
out reſolving unto whom the prize ought to be adjudged, one of the company inferreth that the examples al- 
ledged both of the one fide, and of the other, do prove that thoſe creatures have ſome uſe of res ſon. Moreover, we 
may diftinily divide this book into three principal parts : the firſt containtth a conference between Scclaryy 
and Aurobulus,who gave ear afterwards unto the others: for Soclarus taking oeca(ion to ſpeak of a written diſe 
courſe recited in the praiſe of hunting, commendeth this exerciſe, and preferreth it before combats of Sword. 
players and Fencers ; which Autobulus will in no wiſe approve,but boldeth that this war againit bea(ts,ſcheol- 
eob( as it were )and traineih men to learn for to kill one another afterwards. And f.r that ſon:c entrance and ac- 
ceſs there was to be given unto the principal diſputation, of the intelligence and knowledge Wh1Ch 1s in brute 
beats, they do examine the opinion of the Stoicks,who bereave them of all underſtandixg, paſ1on an! pleaſure : 
which opmion of theirs being at large debate1, is afterward refuted 3 with this reſolu1i;n, that man ex:-grerb 
beaſts in all ſubtilty and quickneſs of wit, in juſtice and equity meet for civil ſociety 5 and yet teats, although 
they be more dull and heavy then men, are not therefore void of all diſcourſe and natmral reaſon. Then Autoby- 
lus confirmeth this by the conſideration of borſes and dogs enraged : a ſufficient teftimony that ſrch creatures bes 
fore time had reaſon and underſtanding. Soclarus oppoſeth himſelf againſt ſuch a confirmation, in the beh«lf 
of the Stoicks and Peripateticks: whereupon Autobulus diſtingurſhetb of the arguments, and inclinirg partly to 
the ſide of 1he Pythagoreans, ſkeweth what maner of juſtice or injuſtice we ought to conſider in the carriage of 
men toward beaſts. And then come the two yong Gentlemen aborenamed in place; where Ariſtotimus taking in 
hand the cauſe of Land-beajt, diſconrſeth at large therenpin, which is the ſecond part of this preſent treatiſe, 
Tre it is,that all the beginning of his plea is defeive and wanting :howbeit, that which remaieth and is ex< 
rant, hewerh ſ»fficiently the careful induftry of our author in ſearching ito the Hiſtory of nature, and exam- 
ples drawn out thereef,as alſo out of an infinite number of books, to paſſing good purpoſe. Well then, Ariſtotimuz 
ſheweth in the firſt placegthat the bunting of Land-beaſts, is a far nobler and more commendable exerciſe then 
that of the water : and coming then 10 the point;namely, to the uſe of reaſon, which conſijieth in the eletiion and 
preference of one thing before another, in proviſionszforecaſts, and prercgatives in affeaions,aſwelthoſe which be 
mulc'e & gentle,as the other which are violent; diligence and induſtry in arts and ſciences,in hardineſs,equity, 
gemperance,courage and magxanimity,l e proveth al this to be( without compariſon)far more in land-crearures 
thenin the other: for the prooj and verifying whereof, he produceth bulls elephants, lions,mice,ſwallows,ſpiders, 
ravens,dogs,bces,geeſe,cranes,berons, prſmires, wolves, foxes,mules, partridgerybares,bears,urchins,and divers 
ſorts beſides of four footed beaſts: of fowls likewiſe,inſetis,worms and ſerpents; all which are ſpecified in particus 
lar aſterwards: In tbe laſt part,Ptadimus making ſore excuſe that he was not well prepared, raketh in band 
nevertbeleſs,the cauſe of fiſhes ; and in the very entrance, declareth, that notwithſtanding it be an hard matter 
to ſhew the ſufficiency of ſuch creatures,which are ſo divided and ſevered from us z yet notwithjtanding,produce 
he will has proofs and arguments drawn frum certain and notable things,recommending fiſhes in this reſpei,that 
they are ſo wiſc and conſiderate (as he ſheweth by examples) being not taugbs, nouriſhed, nor any ways fra 
and trained by man, like as moit part of tan beaſts be;and yet by the way he proveth by eels, lampreis and cro- 
codilesthat fi fles may be made tame with men,and how our ancicnts eſteemed highly the inſtitution of ſuch mute 
creatures:after this he deſcribeth their naturalprudence,both in defending themſelves,and _ in offending and 
aſſailing others, alledging infinite examples to this purpoſe: as the 5hll and knowledge they have in the Mathes 
maticks,their amity, their {ellowſhip, their lovegtheir kinde affetiion to their youg ones: alledging in the end dis 
vers hiſtories of dolphins love unto men 5 whereupon Soclarus #aking occaſion ro ſpeakg inferreth that theſe two 
pleaders agree 'in one point,aud if aman would joyn and lay together their arguments, proofs, and reaſonsibey 
would make bead paſſing well and firongly againſt thoſe, who would take from beaſts,both of land and water, al 
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Whether Creatures be more Wiſe, they of the Land, or thoſe of 
the water. 


AuToBULUS. 


Eonidas, a King of Lacedemon, being demanded upon a time what he thought of Tyrteis : I rake 
him co be (quoth he) a good Poer, ro whet and poliſh the courages of yong men ; for that by 
his verſes he doth imprint in the heares of yong Gentlemen an ard-nt afte&tion, with a magna- 
nimous dcfire to win honor and glory, in regard whereof, they will not ſpare themſclves in 
battels and fights, but expoſe their lives to all perils whatſoever : Scmblably, am I greatly afraid my 
very good friends, left the diſcourſe as touching the praiſe of hunting, which was read yeſterday in 
this company, hath ſo ſtirred up and excited beyond all meaſure our yong men, who love the game 
ſo well, that from henceforth they will think all other things bur ics and by-matters, or rathcr 
make no account at all of other exerciſes, but will run altogether unto this ſport, and minde none 
other beſides, conſidering that I finde my ſelf now a freſh more hotly given, and youthfully affei. 
onatethercunto then minc age would require, in{omach as according to the words of dame Phedre 
in Euripides : 
7 All my deſire is now to call . 
And cry unto my hounds in chaſe, 
The dapple Stag and Hinde withal, 
To bunt and fellow hard at trace. 
Soneer unto the quick did that diſcourſe touch me, alledging ſuch 2 number of proper and pithy 


reaſons. 
SOCLARUS 

Trac it is that you ſay, O Autobulur, for methought that therein he ſtirred up and awakened his 
fingular cloquence and «kill in Rhetorick, which ſome time he had diſcontinued,and which lay aſleep, 
co gratific (as I rake it ) thoſe yong Gentlemen who were preſent in place, and withal to ſolace and 
diſport himſelf among them 5 but that which pleaſed me moſt was this, When he repreſented unto 
our eyes by way of compariſon, Sword-fenccrs fighting at ſharp one with another to the nitrance ; 
alledging this for one of his reaſons, wherefore he principallycommended hunting,in that ic diverteth 
and callech away a certain affcQion that we have cither naturally engraffed, or elſe acquircd by uſe and 
cuſtom to take pleaſure in ſceing men at ſword{-point crt:r into combat for lite'and death one againſt 
another, and turneth it eſpecially hither, yiclding unto us a fair, pure, and innocent ſpeRacle of arti- 
ficial cunning, conjoyned with hardineſs and courage, guided with reaſon, againſt brutiſh force and 
witleſs ſtrength : and in ſo doing, giveth us to underſtand, that this ſentence of Euripides is worthy to 
be praiſed, when he ſaith, 

Small is mans ftrength and puiſſance corporal z 
His wit is great, and prudence natural; 
It tames all fiſh beneath in ſea ſo deep, 
And wily beaſts aloft on earth that keep. 
A UuTOBULUS8S. 

And yet my good friend Soclarus, ſome there be who. hold, that this inflexible rigor and ſavage im- 
paſſibiliry of not being moved at all with pity, came from hence into mens hearts, namely, from the 
cuſtom of killing of beaſts in chaſc,and of learning not to have in honor the fight of blood(hed, and of 
the grievons wounds of beaſts which they received, bur to take delight in ſecing them to dye, and 
tobe cut in pieces: and like as in the City of Athens, when it was reduced under the tyrannic of the 
thirty Uſurpers, the firſt man whom they put to death was a Sycophant, of whom it was (aid then, 
that he had well deſerved ir, and was rightly ſerved 3 and fo they faidby a fecond and a third : but 
from thence they went forward by little and little, until they came to lay hold upon honeſt men, 
and in the end ſpared not the beft and meſt vertuous Citizens: even ſo he tha killed ar firſt a 
Bear, or a Wolf, was bighly commended, and thought to have done a very good deed ; and an Ox 
or Swine that had caten ſome things provided for a Sacrifice or OQblation ro the gods, was con- 
demned as fit and worthy to dyc : hereupon Stags and Hindes, Harcz alſo and Goats, which men be- 
gan already to eat, invited alſo the fleſh of Sheep, yea, and in ſome places of Dogs and Horſes to 
the table. But they who caught firſt to diſmember, and cut in picces for mear, a tame Goole, a 
houſe Dove, and familiar Pigeon, a dunghil Cock, or domeftical Hen of the rouſt, and chat not for 
to ſatisfiz and remedy the neceflity of hunger, as de thoſe Weezilszand Cats, and but onely for plca- 
ſure, and to feed a dainty tooth, ſurely have confirmed and firengthened all that bloodincſs and (a- 
vage cruelty which was in our nerure, and made it altogether inflexible and immovcable without 
any compaſſion : but contrariwiſe cnfcebled and dulled forthe moſt part all natural mildacfs and 
humanity g whereas on the other ſide, the Pythagoreans would have men to accuſtom themſclycs 
to uſe gentleneſs even towards beaſts, as an cxerciſe of pity and mercy to men : for cuſtom, which 
traineth us familiarly by liccle and little to any paſſion and affcQion, hath a wondrous efficacy, 
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to ket a man torward thereunto, But wor not how, being entred into ſpeech, we have forgotten ons 
ſclves3and not kept us to that which was begun yeſterday,and (hould be continued and held on this day: 
for ycltcrday as you know very well, having agreed tpon this, Thar all ſorts of living creatures have 
in them ſome little diſcourſe and reaſon, we gaye good occalion and matter of a learned and pleaſant 
diſputation, unto our yong Gentlemen, who love hunting {o well, namely, as touching the wit and 
wiidom of bcaſte, whether there be more in them of the land, or thoſe of the ſea ? which queſtion we 
are, as I take ir, this day to decide, in cafe Ariſtotimus and Phedimus hold on Rill, and perſiſtin their 
dcfiances and challenges,which yeſterday they gaye one anotherzfor the one of then undertook unto his 
friends and companions, to maintain that the earth bringeth forth beaſts of more ſenſe, capacity and 
undcritanding 3 and the other contrariwiſe promiſed as much in the behalf of the water, 
$SOCLARUS» | 
That they do, Autobulus,they arc of the fame mindeftil! ro diſpute it our, and here they will be anon 
for this very purpoſe 3 for I ſaw them in the morning betimes, addreſſing and making themſelves ready: 
but if you think it good, before this combat begin, let us go in hand again with that which yclterday 
ſhould have been handled, and was not ; partly for that the time and place ſerved not thereto; or 
rather b:cauſe the matezr wat propoſed unto them at the Table, and among the cups of wine, which 
- went merrily about, and not treated of in good earneft and ſadneſs indeed : for one there wat, who 
ſcemed afſtcr a pragmatical ſort to reſound on the adverſe part not impertincnily,as it he came out of the 
Stoicks School;thus much, That like as mortal is oppolite to immorrtal,corruptible unto uncorruptible 
and corporal to incorporal; even ſo, confeſs we ought, 1 hat reaſonable is contrary to unreaſonable; 
ſo that it onc ofthem be, the other ought likewiſe of neceflicy tobe, and that this onely couple of con- 
trarics among ſo many other, ought to be Jefr defeEtuous or unperkeQt, 
AuTOBULUS. 
And what is ke, friend Scclarus, who will ſay, that it we admit in natare, that which is reaſonabl: 
to ſubſiſt and have being 3 we ſhould not likewiſe allow that which is unreaſonable : for (no doubt ) 
icis, and that in great meaſure, namely in all creatures which have no life nor ſoul : neither need we 
to ſeek farther for any other oppoſition unto that which is r:afonable ; for whatſoever is without life 
and ſoul, is incontinently oppoſite unto that which together with ſoul, hath the uſe of underftand- 
ing and reaſon : and if any one there be who maintaineth, that nature for all this js not upperf:&, in 
that every ſubſtance having ſoul is cither reaſonable or unreaſonable : another will ſay unto him like- 
wiſe, thar a nature enducd with life and fon), is nor defeQtive, namely in that,” cicher it hath imagi- 
natior, orelſc is without ; it is either ſenſitive, or ce hath noſenſe 3 to the end that ir may have on 
cither lide theſe two oppoſitions or privations, making counterpoiſe one againſt another, about one and 
the ſame kinde, as two contrary branches ariling out of one ſtem or trank. And it he think him tobe 
abſurd, who demandeth that it ſhould be granted unto him, that of a nature enducd with foul, one 
branch ſhould be ſenfitive, and another ſenſelcts 3 for that he thinketh that every nature which hath a 
ſoul is incontinently both ſenſitive, and alſo imaginative : yet for all this ſhall he have no more appa- 
rance to require that one ſhould ſuppoſe this unto him for to be true 3 namely, that whatſoever hath 
ſoul, ſhould be cither reaſonable or unreaſonable, diſcourſing with thoſe men, who held opinion 
that nothing hath ſenſc, but the ſame hath uuderſtanding withal 3 and that there is not one kinde of 
animal creatures, but it hath ſome manner of opinion and diſcourſe of reaſon, like as it hath ſenſe 
and natural appetite : for nature, who as men fay, and that right truly, mak-th all things for ſome 
cauſe, and to ſomcend, hath not made a living creature ſenfirive, onely and fimply to have a paſſive 
ſenſe : but whereas there be a number of things proper and agreeable to-iry and as many again for them, 
contrary 3 it could not poſhibly endure and continue the minute of an hour, if it knew not how to fir 
it ſelf with one, and to take heed and beware of the other. So it is therefore, that ſenſe giveth un- 
ro cvery animal creature the knowledge of them both indifferently : but the diſcretion which accom- 
panieth the aid ſenſe, in chufing, receiving, and purſuing after that which is proficable ; or refuſing, 
rejc&ing and flying trom that which is hurtful and pernicious: there is no apparance at all of reaſon 
to induce us to ſay, that thoſe creatures have, if they had not withal ſome mean faculty and aptitude 
natural, to diſcourſe, judge, conceive, comprehend, retain and remember : as for thoſe creatures ve- 
rily, from which you take altogether the gift of expeance, remembrance, cle&ion, proviſion, and 
preparation aforchand : and moreover, the faculty of hoping, fearing, deſiring and refuling; good 
they havenone atall of their eyes, of their cars, or any other ſenſe, apprehenfion or imagination, in caſe 
there be no uſe thereof: and far better it were for them,that they were clean deſtitute and quite deprived 
of ſuch faculties, then to ſuffer travel, pain and ſorrow, and have not wherewith to put by and re- 
pel ſuch inconveniences : and yet there is a diſcourſe extant of the natural Philoſopher Strato, ſhew- 
ing by plain demonſtration, that impoſlible it is to have any ſenſe at all, withour ſome diſcourſe of 
reaſon : for many times we run over the Itters in Books and Writings with our cycs; yea, and 
we hear the ſound of words with our care, without conceiving and comprehending cither the one or 
the other, bat they fly and paſs away, when as ourminde is otherwiſe occupied : but afterwards when 
the minde is come again to it ſelf and united it, it runneth and purſucth after the ſame, and gathereth 
_ thing together again which was ſcattered : In regard whereof is was not faid amils in 
old time : 


— 


The minde it is, that doth both hear and ſee : 


As for the reſt, full deaf and blinds they bee. . 
; $ 
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Ac if the motion and pallion abour the eyes and cars, cauſed no ſenſe at all, if the minde and under- 
ftanding were away. And therefore Cleomenes King of Lacedemon, being ons day at afcaſt in Egypr, 
arm nc7. de was rehcarſcd at the table a pretty Acroame, or ear-delight, which pleaſed the company 
very well; being demandcd the queſtion what he thought of it? and whether he judged ic not very 
well penned and (er down ? As tor that (quoth he) 1 report me unto you that heard It, and 1 refer is 
to your judgement 3 for my part, my minde was all the while in Peloponneſus. And therefore necel- 
ſary it is, that every creature which hath ſenſe, ſhould likewiſe be endu:d with diſcourſe of reaſon 
and underſtanding, confidering that by ourunderftanding we come to ſenſe. Bur ſet the cafe that the 
ſenſes have no nzed at all of the undcrftanding, to exerciſe their funftions and operations : but when 
the ſenſe hath done her part,in diſcerning that which is proper and familiar untoa living creature from 
ic that is contrary and adverſc unto it, ir paſſeth away and js gone. What is itthen that remembrech 
and call:th to minde 2 whar is it that fearerh chings noiſone and off:nfive, and contrariwiſe defirerh 
thoſe which be good aud wholeſome? whar is it thar ſeeketh means to compaſs and ger things when 
they arc not preſent ? what is it thar deviſcth and prepareth offenſive forts and retrats,yea,mnd cngincy 
ro catch and cake ? or contrariwiſe,ſhifts and policies to eſcape nets and grins layed for them,when the y 
are at the point to be caught and ſurpriz:d} and yet* theſe men ſay as much as this comes ro, when 


ever and anon in all their IntroduQtions they dull our ears, and tnake our heads ake again with their * That is 


definitions; for they define wyidery;, that is co ſay, 'a projet of deliberate to be ad ſrofan's 
bringing fomeſomewharrocfeH 3 wif, that isto (ay, endeavor, robe nn or rr ics,” 


an appetite 3 weptoxd, thar is to ſay, provifion, to be an ation before aticn ; whua, that is to ſay, 
remembrance or memory, to be the comprehenſion of a propoſition affirmative orc negative, already 
paſt ; whereof the preſent crutch was otherwiſe comprizzd by the ſenſe : for of all theſe tacultics, there 
is not ſo much as one reaſonleſs (1 mean) not proceeding from the diſcourſe of reaſon : and yet they 
all concur, and are to be found inevery living creature : and even fo verily, they define rohows, that is 
to ſays intclligences, to be notions laid np apart and xeſerved within ; but $1eruirey, that is to ſay, 
cogitations , to be notions ſtill in motion : as for pa they confeſling and dctining them all in 
generality to be evil judgements, and falſe opinions, a wendcr it is how they paſs over fo many eff &s 
and motions which are to be found in brute s 3 ſome proceeding from anger and cholcr, others 
again from fear : and befides all this, envy (I may tell you) and' jcalouficz when as they themſelves 
(belicve me) ſtick nor to puniſh their horſes, and beat their dogs, when they do a faults nor raſhly and 
in vain, but confiderately,for to corre themgand make them wiſer,wo thereby and im} ri ting in 
them a diſpleaſure wich themſelves ding from pain, which we call repentance : as rouching 
other pleaſures and delights, that which =_ and is reccived by the care, they term it (forſooth ) 
xianrg, that is to ſay, an enchanrment; that which cometh by the eye, 2»]s«, that is to ſay, bewitch- 
ing : and they uſe both the one and the other againſt wilde beafts; tor certain ir is, that Stags and 
Horſes do joy in theſound of Whiſtles, Fluz:s and Hanboys : alſo men call forth Crabfiſh, Crevifſes 
and grampels out of their holes perforce, with burning torches and light firc-brands: morcover, it 
is ſaid, that the fiſh Aloſe hearing men to fing, to clap their hands, or otherwiſe to make a noiſe, will 
ariſe out of the water, and come abroad : likewiſe, the horn owl or buftard is (as it w:re) enchant- 
ed with the beholding of men dancing together in his fight, and ſo far overtaken he is with the des 
light thereof, that whiles he thinketh co counterfeic their jeſtures, ſtirring and moving his ſhoulders 
according to the meaſures with them, he ſuffereth himſelf (like a fool) to be taken by the fowler. As 
for thoſe who of cheſe matters ſpeak ſo feoliſhly and abſurdly, ſaying, that beaſts rcjoyce not, arc noe 
angry, nor fearful ; and namely, that the* Nigheingaledoth- nor ftudy, meditate and prepare againſt 
=. rs char the Bee hath no memory 3 but that the Swallow ſecmeth onely ro make provition 
by a kinde of Providence ; that the Lyon is (as it were) angry 3 and the Hinde given as though the 


were afraid : I wot not what anſwer they will make to thoſe who (hall urge them ro this, char they ub Tace- 
may aſwcl ſay, that che ſame creatures neither ſee nor hear, bur ſeem onely (as it were ) te hearand oxw«7s- 
ſee, and to- have a voyce; and in one word, that they live nor at all, but ſeem to live : for I affure 9«: «24s 
you (in my judgem:nt) theſe arc no more repugnant to evidence and daily experience then the other. _ 


SOCLARUS-. 


| think no leſs (O eFutobulus ) and therefore range me among thoſe of your opinion in this point. w_—_ "you 
But to compare the maners, lives, ations, behaviours and converſations of men, with thoſe of beafts, read yu. 


and toaffirm that beaſts hercin ſort with us : beſides, that I ſee in this, great indignity derogatory to _" in this 
nie, rnart 


the Swaly 


of vertuc, which is reaſon, and unto which reafon is referred and doth aim, coufidering they cannot 
attain unto the cnd : and beſides, there is not one'of them all that ſheweth any fign of tending there- mm 
to, of progreſs therein, or of deſire and appetite that ways pare be« 
AuTOBULUS-. fore hand: 
Yea, but this (my good friend Soclarus) is no ftrange and abſurd thing with theſe men, I mean ag ny 
the Stoicks : for notwithſtanding that chey pur down the natural love and affeAion which we have qendemh 
tothe iſſue of our own bodies begotten, for the foundation of civil ſociety and of juſtice, and ſee the he: lndr 
ſame In brute beafts very evident and puiffant, yer for all thar, they flatly and ftourly deny that they firy in ars 
have any parc of jufticc in them. And that which more is, Mules arc not without all the inftruments *<ial 


mans worthincſs, I doubt much, and cannot conceive how nature hath given unto them the beginning 


of generation ; for nature hath given to the males generative members, and to the females the parts fir 
for conception ; yea, and in the uſe of theſe members and inftruments they bave the fame deli ghc = 
| pleaſure 
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pleaſure which other creatures have 3 howbeit, they never ſpeed, nor attain to the end of generation 
Conſider again on the other {ide,whether it were not a ridiculous abſurdity for ſuch Philoſophers - 
chey would ſcem to bc, to affirm and maintain, that Socrates and Plato, and ſuch men as they, wereno 
Jeſs vicious then any vilelave or wicked wretch in the world,bar that all were fooliſh, witle(s,laſcivio 
and unjuſt alike(becauſe forſooth,all fins with them be equal)and chen to lay the blame and fault in the 
ſource and beginning of vertuc, that is to ſay, Reaſon, as being not pure nor |< in brute beafts tg 
the accompliſhment of vertue: as if this were not ſome defeCt and imbecillity of reaſon,ſecing they con- 
fels themſclves that there is an imperfeCtion in the uſe of reaſon,of which all beafts be full: for we ſe: in 
many of them, that there is cowardize, intemp:rancezinjuftice and malice. Now he who atticmeth,thac 
whatſocver is not apt and fitted by naturcgto receive reaſon arightand in ample mancr,is ſimply not ca. 
pablc of reaſon : firlt he doth as much as if he maintgined, that neither the Ape is capable of j1{- favored 
dcformity, nor the: Tortoiſe of {low pace, becauſe the one of them is nor ſuſceptible of beautiful favor 
nor the other of ſwiftneſs and good footmanſhip. Again,he doth not ſec and mark the difference berweer, 
reaſon perfe,and ſimple reaſon 3 for reaſon imply proceedeth from nature, bur honeft, vertuous, and 
perfe& reaſon cometh by induſtry, ſtudy, diligence and teaching ; which isthe cauſc that all creatures 
cnducd with a ſcnfitive ſoul, are capable and ſuſceptible of a kinde of diſcipline and learning by th: 
means of this faculty of diſcourſe and reaſon : marry this abſolute and right reaſon indeed which, we 
affc& and ſeck for, and isnothing cle but ſapicnce and wiſdom, they are not able to name any one may 
that cvcr attaincd unto it. Like as therefore a difference there is berwcen fight and fight, betwcen flight 
and fligh: ; for Hawks ſec otherwiſe then Graſhoppers do, Eagles alſo and Partridges flic not alike; even 
ſo all creatures endued with reaſon,have not the like vivacity, pomptitude and nimbleneſs of reaſon, as 
to reach up to the higheſt pitch and perfection thereof : for we may obſerve in ſome beafts many ci. 
dent tokens of juſt ſocicty, of valor, of witty induftry in their proviton and diſpoſe : and contrariwiſe 
in others as many figns of inſociable violence and injuftice, of cowardize and ſottiſhneſs, as witnefſerh 
that which now moveth the contention & debate betwren our yorg Gentlemen; for as if they both fu 
poſed there wasa difference in this behalf, ſome of them maintain, that nawrally the beafts of the land 
are proceeded farther in vertue ; and others contrariwiſe affirm, the ſame of thoſe m the fea and waters ; 
a thing very evident, whoſoever will compare Storks with che river Horſes 3 for thoſe do nouriſh and 
- feed their fathers who engendered them, whereas thoſe do kill them, becauſe they might ride and 
cover their mothers : as alſo who will but confer Cock Doves with Patridges s for Doves do often 
times ſquaſh and mar the eggs, yea, and otherwhiles kills the Hens when they cove or fit, becauſe they 
are not willing daring that time to be troden 3 whereas the male Patridges take upon them part of 
the care and pain in fitting upon the eggs, and in their turn do keep them warm, that they chill not; 
yea, and that which morc is, they be the firſt that bring meat in their bills unto the little ones newly 
hatched; and if haply the dam range abroad, tarry forth too long out of the neſt, the male beats 
and pecks her with hisbill, drives her home o her cggs and yong birds. As for Antipater who rc- 
proacheth and rebuketh both Afſesand Sheep for their filthincſs, and being ſo negligent in keeping 
themſelves clean, he bath forgotten (I wot not how) to ſpeaks of Ounces and Swallows : for the 
Oances ſeck 2 by-place by mg "7 where to beſtow their urine, and by zll means hide and 
conceal that fine ſtony ſubſtance, Lyncurizxm, which is engendred ofit : and the Swallows tcach 
their yong ones to turn their tails ſo, as they may meut out of their nefts. Moreover , why ſay wenot 
that one trec is more ignorant or untaughe then another, like as we hold, and that truly, that a Sheep 
is more dull of capacity then a Dog? or that this herb is more fearful then that, like as we affirm 
very well, that a Stag is more timorous, or ratharleſs valorous then a Lyon : and as in things which 
are unmoveable, we never ſay, that one is more flow then another ; nor among ſuck things as yield 
no ſound at all, that this hath a ſmaller or bigger voice then that 3 Scmblably, it is never ſaid, that 
there is Icſs wit, more dulnefs, and greater wrap. ago" in ſuch or ſuch things, unleſs it be in that 
kinde, whereof all by nature are cndued with the gift of reaſon, and of prudence in ſome meaſure, 
which puiſſance and faculty being given to ſome more, and to others leſs, is that which maketh all 
the difference that we ſee. Yea marry, but there is no compariſon, will ſome man ſay, between men 
and beaſts ; ſo infinirely ſurpaſicth he them in fineneſs of wit, in juſtice and equity, beſecming civil 
ſocicty, that it is wonderful. And even ſo (my good friend) there be many which in bigneſs and 
ſtrengeh of body, in ſwrftneſs of feet, in quickneſs of cyc-fight, and ſubtility, of hearing out-go 
all the men in the world, and leave them far behinde, and yet for all this, we arc not to infer and 
conclude that man is blinde, that he is impotent of hand and foot, or otherwiſe deaf: neither hath 
nature deprived us altogether of big arms and bodies, or of ſtrength both in the one and the other, 
although in compariſon of the Elephant and the Camel, our force and bulk of body is nothing : 
after the ſame maner may we ſpeak of beafts ; if their diſcourſe and underſtanding be more grofs, 
if their wit be more dull then ours, it followeth not thereupon, that they have neither reaſon 
nor natural wit : for without all queſtion, both they have, fecble though they be and troublcd, 
like as an eye is otherwhiles weak, dim, and muddy : and were it not that 1 cetainly expect, 
and that among our yong men who are ftudious, learned, and very well ſeen in the Books of our 
ancient Writers, that they will alledge an infinite number of examples, the one from the land, 
and the other out of the ſea; I could not contain my ſelf, but recite and alledge here before you an 
innumerable ſort of proofs and arguments, as well of the natural ſubtility of beaſts, as of their docility, 
which the beautiful and famous Ciry of Rowe hath afforded unto us to draw and lade up GY 
Vv 
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by whole ſcuppecs and buckers tull (as chey ſay, ) from the ftatcly theaters of their Emperors, and the 
princely games exhibited there. | ' 

Bug lct us leave this matter freſh and entire for thoſe young men, thereby to embelliſh their diCſ- 
courſes, and ſet out their eloquence : mean while, 1 would gladly cxamine and conſider one point 
with you,now that we are at leifure. For I ſuppoſe, that in every part and natural power or faculty of 
our body, there doth befal ſome proper defeft, ſome maime or malady, as namely, in the eye, blind- 
neſs; in the leg,lamenels ; in the tongue, ſtutting and ſtammering ; and that which is proper to one 
member, is not incident unto another : for we uſc not to ſay, that a thing is become blinde ; which 
never had power by nature to ſee, nor lame, which was not ordained to go 3 neither was there ever 
man who would ſay, that athing ftammered which never had tongue, or muffted and wharled, which 
naturally yicldcth no voice at all : and even ſo we cannot (to ſpeak properly and truly) term that fool- 
iſh, furious, or enraged, which by courſe of nature is not capable of underſtanding , diſcourſe and 
reaſon: for impoſlible it is, that a pare may be ſaid to be intereffed, affeed or prejudiced ina thing, 
which never had an aptitude or natural power, that might receive diminution, privation; mutilation, 
or otherwiſe ſome infirmity : and yet I doubt not, but you have otherwhiles ſeen dogs run mad z and 
for mine own part | have known horſcs enraged ; and there be morcover, who affirm that kine and 
other beeves will be horn-wood, yea and foxes as well as dopy 3 bur the example of dogs whereof 
no man makes doubt, may ſuffice to prove and bear witneſs, that this kind of beaſt hath reaſon and 
underſta2ding, and the ſame not in ſmall meaſure ro be contemned, but when ic chanceth that ic is 
troubled and confounded, then comes upon them that diſcafe which is called rage and madneſs. 
For, that at ſuch a time we cannot perceive inthem, that cither their fight ar their hearing is altercd : 
but like as he that ſhould give our of a man, who is over-charged with a melancholike humour, oc 
given 80 rave and go belid= himſelf, that his underftanding is not tranſported and out of order, thar 
his diſcourſe of reaſon is not out of the way, nor his brains broken, or memory corrupt, were very 
abſurd : for that the ordinary cuſtome and behaviour of ſuch fooliſh and beſtraught perſons ſufficienc- 
ly convinceth , that they are py themſelves, and have loft the diſcourſe of reaſon 3 even ſo, whoſo- 
eycr thinketh that mad dogs ſuffer any other paſſion, then a confufion and perturbation of chat part in 
them, which before time was wont to imagine, .diſco:rſe and remember, in ſuch ſort, that when they 
be chas ſurprized with rage , they are fo fooliſh and fottiſh , as they know not their beſt friends, 
who were wont to make much of them, but flie thoſe places of their feeding and bringing up, which 
they uſed moſt to haunt and to converſe in, and do not ſo much as diſcern, but overſee that which is 
preſcnted plain before them : this man (1 ſay) ſcemeth obſtinately to ſtrive againſt the truth, and nos 
to comprehend that which daily cxpericnce doth (hw. 

SOCLARUS. FOE 

Certer, your conjeRure in mipe opinion is very good, and you arein the right : but the Stoicks and 
Peripateticks ſtifly ſtand again all this, and impugne it with tooth and nail, ſaying : That juſtice can- 
not have any other breeding and beginning 3 ang that impoſlible it is to maintain that there is any 
juſtice in the world, if ic be confeſſed that all beaſts are any waycs capable of reaſon : for that necetia- 

ry it is, either that we do injury jn not ſparing them ; or in caſe we make no uſe ofchem for our tood, 
that impoſlible it were for us to livczor clſe our life ſhould remain diftituce of ſuch things as well ic may 
not miſs and bz without. In ſum, that we were to live in ſome fort a ſavage and bealt-likc life, it 
weſhould reje&the profits and commodities which, they, aff »rd. For I paſs by infinire thouſands and 
millions of the Troglodyts and Nowades, that know no other ſeeding, but of fleſh onely and no+ 
thing elſe : but as for us who ſeem to lead a milde, civil, and more gentle life, what work were there 
left for us to do.upon the land ? what buſineſs bave we at Seca? what kill or art ſhould we exerciſe 
among the mountains? what ornament or beauty would there be in our life, if we were taughe this 
once as a true l:{fſon, that we ought to rgſpcR all beaſts, and uſe all cquiry towards them, as b:ing 
reaſonable creatures as we arc, and made of the ſame mould that we be? Certes, it were very hardto 
fay ; and therefore there is no anſwer to affoi] this doubt 3 no. medicine or ſalve to heal this fore 3 no 
device to undo this knot, and difficulty, which taketh away, either all civility, or elſe all juſtice out 
of mans life, unicks we keep that ancient limic apd law, whereby God having ſeparated (* according ay 
Heſtodus ſaith) ſundry natures) ſandry natures, and diſtinguiſhed every kind a part by ic (lf. 
Tofiſhes, beaſts and feathered fowles, hath granted power and might, 
On: of another for to fetd, becauſe they have noright, 

: To men alone, he juſtice gave therein to take delight, 

_ Given(l ay) he hathjuſtice unto them for to exerciſe among themſelves : and as for other living crea- 
tures, a8 they,cannot deal juſtly with us 3 ſo it is certain that we cannot uſc injuſtice to them 3 an 
took whoſoever rejet this concluſion and reſolution, bave left no other uſe, nor ſo much as @ fimp 
way whereby juſtice may enter and com: among us. 

AuToBuLlLug | 

Now truly my friend, you have (aid this very well, and even according to the mind and hearts deſire 
of theſe men : howb:it we are not to giveand grant untoſtheſe Philoſophers (as the. manner is to tic 
about thoſe women who have hard travel, ſome Ocytocium, or medicinable droguey to cauſe them for 
to have more ſ{pzedy and caſt: deliverance) this device to hang upon them, that they may with caſc 
and without all pain, bear and bring forth juſtice unto us; ſceing that inthe main and moſt _——_—_ 
tant points of all Philoſophy, thcy would not allow OY fo ſarall a thing, and ſo vile, as to decline 

auy one 
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one only atome, or indivilible body never fo little alide, for ro make way for the ſtare, for living 
creatures, and fortune to come into the world,and that thereby our free will might be ſaved : for th 
ought either to prove by demonſtration, that which is doubrfull, or to ſuppoſe thar which of it ſelf 
js manifc ſt; ard not to take this article as touching beafts, for ro eſtabliſh juftice, ſeeing that it is 
n:icher confeffed and granted unto them, nor they otherwiſe do prove it : for another path.w; 
there is co bring in juſtice among men, which is nothing fo flippery, dangerous , and full of fi 
downfalls, nor chatwhich leadeth thorough the ſubverſion and ove: throw of things moſt evident; 
even that which my ſon and one: of your tamiliar fricnds (Seclarys) having learned of Plato, doth 
ſhew and teach thoſe who will not obſtinately conteſt, bue tollow reaſon and learn : for that man is 
not altogether clear and void of injuſtice , in uſing beafts, and dealing with them as he doth, Heyg. 
di4us and Empedecles reccive as an undoubtedtruth , complaining in many places, and reproaching 
nature, as if ſhe were under neceflity, and a very war, having in her nothing that is ſimple, pure, ſin- 
cere, and unmixecd, bur performing all her operations by many unjuft accidents and paſſions ; ſee» 
ing they hold that even her generation proceeded from injuſtice, namely, by conjunftion of mortal] 
wich immorta), and in that the thing which is engendred thereof, rejoiceth to difmember unnaty. 
rally, that which cngendred it : bur haply all chis may ſeem too bitter and exceeding ſharp: well, 
th-reis anoth:r g-ntle meens, and cafic remedy of this inconvenience, which doth nor quite bercaye 
beaſts of all uſe of reaſon, and ſaycth juſtice in thoſe who uſe them as they ought; which mean and in. 
diff:rent way being in tim=s paſt brought in by wiſe men, was afterwards rejcftcd, and wholly de. 
{troyed by a conÞ'racy of gourmandiſe and flc{hly pleaſure rogether ; howſoever Pythagoras would 
have recovercd ic again, by teaching men how they might make uſe and commodity of beaſts, and 
yet do them no wrong nor injury ; for they who puniſh and put to dcath choſe wilde beafts, which 
have no ſociety nor fellowſhip at all with man, bur rather do him much hure and dammage, commit 
no injuſtice 3 no more than they who make them rame and familiar, rraining them up to their uſe, 
and imploying them in ſervices, whereumo they arc by nature moſt fir : 
The race of hor ſe and aſſes for to breed, 
With bulls encreaſe , which in the fields do feed- 
whom Prometheus in a trageedie of A ſchylns , (aith he beſtowed upon us, 
To ſerve and drudge in jiead of us, | 
And 0 our works laborious. | 
N:ither do they any wrong, who make uſe of degs to keep” their flocks of goats and ſheep: nor 
they who milk goats and ſheep, and ſhear their fleeces for the wool, eſpecially if they give them pa» 
 fQlurage: for itcannot be ſaid, that men can nor live, or their life is utterly undone, if they have 
not their platters of fiſh, or their livers of gel , or if they cut not beevs and goats into pieccs for to 
ſ:1y: up ac their feaſts ; or if for their idle diſport in theaters, or to take their pleaſure in chaſe and 
hinting , they pur not ſome to the combat and force them to fight whether they will or no z and kill 
cticrs which have no defence of their own, nor any meats to make refiſtance: for he who necds will 
have bis deliphrs and paſtimes, ought inall reaſon (as 1think) to make himſelf merry, and ſolace hig 
heart with thoſe that can play and diſpore together with hita; and not 'to do (as Bion ſaid) like to 
Jitile chilircn, who joy in throwing ſtones ar frogs, and make a game of it; mean while, the poor 
frogs have no pleafur: in rhis cheir game, for they arc ſure todie for it in good earneſt ; even ſo we 
are not Cither ro hunt or fiſh for any delight that we have in the pain, and much leſs in the death of 
other Creatures : no more ro take a pleaſure” in driving or taking them away from their whclps and 
young Ones, a pitriful ſiphe ro behold 3 for they be ngt they that commir injuſtice, who uſe beaſty 
bur ſuch as miſuſe them unm:ecifuily and cruclly, without any reſpe& and commiſcration. 
SOCLARUS. Wi 
Stay a while, good Autchulus , and put off this inveRtive of yours unto another time ; for now Iſce 
comming towards us ncer at hand, a crew 'of young Gentlemen , all great hunters and lovers of che 
gun, whom it were neither an caſie matter todrive off unto another day , neither is itneedful to pro- 
voke and offe:d them. | 


AuTOBULUS» 

True it ts that you ſay, and [ike your admonicion 3 butas for Eybjotus , I know very well, and 
my nephew Aritionz the rwo ſons alſo of Dyonifius a Citiz:n of Delphos, to wit, Acides and Ariſtoti- 
mus, yea, and alter them, N-caxder the ſon of Euthydamus, 

Al! sigl;ul huniers (in good-farth) 
Upon the land (as Homer ſaith ) 
and therefore (no doubt) they will fide every one with Ariſtetimus, and take his part ; whereas cor- 
tra-iw'{5 the others who be I{landers, and were born along the ſea fide, I mean Heracleon of Megara, 
«nd Pliltr ans of the Ill: Eubea, | 
Who cunning are upon the Seas, 
And thereia much themſelves do pleaſe. 
Loc, how they accompany your friend Phedinus, and are ready to ſtand with him : 
' As for Tydides there, tis hard to ſay, 
To whetber (de ke will in judgement ſway. 
I man that ſame Oprarus, our fellow and companion in year, 
Who of wilde beaſts on mountains ſlain, 
end fiſhes caught in Sea, With 


— ——  - 
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With many firſt fruits and eſſayes, 
to teſtifte bis preay 
Hath often duly honoured. 
Who clped is ecray 
and is DiRynana bight. 
forlo, how he commeth dircaly rowards us , as one who will not range himfelf to one ſide more 
than to another. How ſay you, Optatus, do wenot conjefture well, that you mean to be an indifferent 
acbitcator or common umpire between theſe rwo young Gentlemen. 
OrTaTUus 
I ſc ſo indeed 3 for Tong fince was the Law of Solon re- 
= y were puniſhed who in a civil ſedition joyned not to 
AuTopBuLus _ 


Come hither , therefore, and _ us , that if we have need of any teſtimonies, we trouble notthe 
books of Ari/totie with drippi turning over their leaves; for that we will refer our ſelves and 
ſtand to that which you (hall ay, as juſtly and truly delivered, in regard of your great knowledge 


and expericnce. 


Very well guclſcd of you Autobulus, 
pealed and aboliſhed, by vertue where 
the one fide nor to the other, 


SOCLARUS. 


How now my Maſters, you two Gentlemen, arc you agrged between your ſelves of the order; who 
who (hall begin firſt to ſpeak 2 


PuzpIMus. A 
Yes Soclarus, we arc at a point for that now, alchough we were long cnough debating about it; for 
in the cnd (to ule the very words of Euripides) 
Lot, Fortunes child, hath this caſe tried, 
As one ordain'd doubts to decide. + | 
and hath appointcd that the land-bcafts _ ſhould be pleaded before theirs of the (ca; | 
OCLARUE. | 
Well chen it is time ( Ari/tot:mus ) chat both you begin to ſpeak, and we alſo to hear. 


LELLEEEETSST 


In this place a great defect and breach there is in the Greek original], which can- 


not be made up and ſupplied without the help of fome ancient copie, not 
yet extant. 


-_ 


The bar and the hall is for them that plead. Bur theſe deſtroy the ſpawn within the wombe, by run- 
ning apon their females when they be great and near the time of caſting the ſame. And one kind 
there is of ſpotted mullets, called thereapon Perd:e, which feed upon their own (lime and glutinous 


ſubſtance that proceedeth from themſelves, As for the poulpe or polyp fiſh, he cateth and gnawcth bim= 
ſelf, fieing ill all Winter | 


In honſe full cold, without fire- light, 
In wofull bale and wretched plight. | 
ſoidle is he, or ſo blockith and ſenf{:fe, or clſc ſo ghuttonous, or rather ſubjeR to all theſe vicestoges 
ther ; which is the reaſon that P/2to alſo in his book of Laws, forbidderh efrfoons young men to ſer 
their minds upon fiſhing in the Sea, or rather he detefteth it in them, as an abominable thing, if they. 
ſhould rake a love thereto. Fornoexerciſe there is of hardineſs and valour; no proof of wit or tria 
of wiſdom no imployment of ftrength , ſwifencſs or aftivity of body in combats and fights with the 
wide mouthed ſca-pikes; with congres or guiltheads, like as there is in hunting upon the Jand, whtrc 
the fierce and courageous beaſts exerciſe the fortitude of thoſe who encounter them, and flirring up 
their animoſity to enter upon dangers : the wily and crafty, whet and ſharpen the wits of ſuch as ſet up- 
them, cauting them to look about and beftir themſelves every way with great circumſpeRtion : and 
| the wife and light-foored, tric the able, nimble, and painful bodies of thoſe who have them in chaſe : 
| n all which re(pe& hunting is repated an honeſt and commendable exercife : whereas contrariwiſcy 
filhing hath nothing init ro commend the game, and make it honourable z neicher ſhall you ever 
find my good friend, any one of the gods, deſirous to be called Congrodonus, that is to ſay, the con- 
ger killer 3 as Apollo gloried to be named LycoBonus , that is to fay, che killer of wolvcs ; nor any of 
. them delightcd in the name of Trigſob9hus, rhat isro ſay, the ftriker of barbels : like as Diane joyed in 
» the cpithir of E/aphobolos, that is to Cay a ſhooter at ftags and hinds: and no marvell, c ring 
that ic is morelaudable for a Gentleman to take in chaſe a wilde Boarga ftag, a faKow deer, a roe buck, 
yea, and it were bur an hate, chen to bay any of theſe with his money : but ſurely it is more for his 
credit and reputation to go into the fiſh market as a cater ro exchange his coin for a tunny, a lobftar, 
or the Amis, then to be ſeen fiſhing for them : for the cowardiſe , blockiſhneſs, ſtupidicy, want of 
fhifes and means in fiſh:s, either offenſive, or defenſive, cauſe the raking of them to be difhoneſt,diſcome 
m:ndabl:, unlovely, and illiberal. 
In ſamme, foraſmach as che proofs and argaments whi-h Philoſophers alledg:, to ſhew that 
aalts have ſome diſcourſe a14 uſe of reafon, ares drawn from their projefts , their cleQions in 
1th = [lunz preferring, 
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preterring one thing bctore another, their proviftions and forecaſts, their memories, their affeQion, 
their tender care of their young ones, their thankfulneſs to thoſe who have done them good, their ha. 
tred and rankor againſt them who have done them a ſhrewd turne : their induſtry to find out things 
neceſſary for them , the cyident appearence of vertucs in them, to wit, of fortitude ; ſociable equit 

and communion, temperance and magnanimity : Let us conſider theſe maritime ſea creatures, whe. 
ther they have any onear all of theſe parts, or if there be any little ſhew thereof, it is ſo dark ard 
obſcure, that wnneth or hardly ir can be perceived, how diligent ſoever we be in ſearching afrer it; 
whereas in theſe terrene beaſts, and ſuch as the land breedeth, a man may conceive, yea and plain} 

ſce molt cleer, evident, and affured examples of cach , of the qualities before ſaid. Firſt and fore. 
moſt, behold | pray you the firſt ſetting out,the preparatives =” wk as it weregthat buls and boarg 
make againſt their combar, how they raiſe and caft up the duſt with their fect all about them, as alſo 
how theſe whet and (ſharpen their tusks 5 the Elephants likewiſe for that one of their two tecth where. 
with they root in the earth, or pluck up and cat ſuch matter as they feed upon , is ordinarily thereby 
wasn Jul and blunt, they uſc ir onely tor gheſe purpoſes, but the other th:y keep and reſerve always 
ſharp pointed and keen edged, for to ſerve their turnes when they are to fight ; the lion when he go- 
e:h in the forreſt , march:th evermore with his paws drawn in cloſe and turned round , hiding hig 
cleyes and nailes within, for fear left being wora with going, their points ſhould be dull and blunt, 
asalſo becauſe he would give no light by his traits to the hunters that follow in chaſe ; for hard- 
ly and with much ado ſhall you trace a lion by his foot, the print of his claws is fo ſmall that 
it cannot be ſeen, whereby they that arc full upon their footing, yet miſs of him, and wander 


a contrary Way. 


Ye have heard lam ſure of the Ichnewnon or rat of Txdia, how he prepares himſelf againſt he 
ſhould fight with the crocodile, no leſs then a legionaric ſouldier armed atall piecer, in compleat har- 
nels, ſuch a deal of mud, ard the ſame hardned and baked in manner of a cruſt, hath he all over his 
body, as it werea good curace of proof. 

What proviſion and preparation the ſwallows or martincs make againſt their breeding and laying 
time, we daily fee 3 namely, how in building of their nefts, they Jay firft as a ground-work under- 
neath, good ſticks, Riff firaws, and ſound bents, and thoſe they enterlace afterwards with others 
that be more gentle and pliable 3 and if they ſec that their nefts had need of ſome gluttinous mud to 
glac and ſodder all togerher , what do they ? marry they flic floting ſo cloſe to the water of ſome ri- 
ver , lake, or the ſca, that lighdy they dip their wings therewith, ſo that they may be onely wet, and 
in no wiſc heavy and overcharged with moiſture, then they rolc and bazke chemleh es in the duſt, by 
which means they cloſe up, binde, and knit as with parger or plaſtre, all chinks and breaches, and 
whatſoever was not well compaRtand unired togerher in their nefts : as for the form and figure there- 
of, they make them not cornered nor. yielding many ſides and faces, but even and ſmooth as poſſible 
may be, and the ſame round as a ball ; for ſurely this kind of workmanſhip is moſt durable without, 
and of greateſt capacity within, and ſuch as givech Icaſt hold unto other beaſts abroad that lie in wait 
todeftroy them, 

The cobwebs that ſpiders weave, which ſerve for patterns, as well for our women to make their 
webs of cloth, as for fiſh:rs to knit and work their nets, arc in many reſpeRts very admirable : firlt in 
regard of the fine threads, an1 the ſubtile weaving thereof, which are not diſtin ene from another, 
nor ranged after the order of the warp: and woofe in our artificial webs upon the loom, but arc con- 
tinued and ran all into one, in manner of a thin filme, kell, and tkin, united and ſodred as ene would 
ſay, with | wot n ot what gluttinous humidicy mingled among, after an invifible and impercepti- 
ble manner 3 then the tinRure and colour thereof, which maketh irfeem afar off like unto ſome thick 
or duskiſh air, to the end that it ſelf might the lefs be perceived 3 but principally and above all, the 
very governing, conduQ, and mannaging of this fabrick and device made by ker-fclf, ſurpaſſcth 3 
namely, when ſome flic or ſmall creature is gotten within the compaſs of this toil and cntanged, to ſec 
how immediately ſhe 47 0mm it, and can skill quickly to pull in and draw the net; no hunter and 
fowler in the world, be henever ſo cunning, more nimble, for tocncloſe theprey : all which becauſe 
we daily ſec in our continual experience preſented unto our eyes , we believe and know to be true; 
otherwiſe we would hold al! to be fables : like as we think that to be a tale of the crows and ravens 
in Barbary, who when they are very thirſty, and the water ſettled fo low where they ſhould drink, 
that they cannot reach unto it, caſt ſtones into ir for to make it riſe ſohigh, as they may calily mect 
with it. And verily upon a time, I marvelled my (elf very much when 1 ſawa dog within a (bip, 
while the marrincrs were out of the way, to caft little ſtoncs into an earthen pat, which was nothing 
neer full of oyle, how he ſhould diſcourſe and reafon thus in his mind, that the lighter things , as 
namely oyle, muſt nceds mount up and be driven aloft, when the weightier ſuch as the tones were, 
went down to the bottom. As much may be ſaid of the Bees of C —_ and the geeſe of Cilicia. As 
for the Bees, being to double a point or cape lying into the fea, which is much expoſed to the winds, 
they ballaſe themſelves wich ſmall grit or pretty ſtones, for to be able to endure the weather , and not 
be carricd away againſt their wills wich the wind through their lightneſs otherwiſe. And the geeſe 
aforeſaid being affraid of the cagles, which have thcir airics upon the high rocks, at what time as they 
ſhould paſs over the mountain T aurustake every one Within their bils a good big ſtone, thercby to ſtop 
and muzzlc (asit were)their mouths, that being by nature clamorous and givcn much to gagling, 4 

mig 
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make no noiſe nor crie at all during chcir flight, and fo in tilkence and 1atct y borh, ger beyond the 
aid hill. The very order that crancs keep in their flying is wonderful and memorable ; for when the 
air is troubled and the wind aloft, chey flic not as they uſe rodo when it is fair weather and calrh, 
either all afront, or in manner of the halt moon or croifſant : bur. preſently at their firſt ſetting ors, 
caſt themſelves into a triangle with the poine forward, thereby to cat and pierce the wind tha: 
bloweth before and abour them, tothe end that their rank thus ranged and (er in order, might nor 
bly be broken : afterwards when they are alighted and ſettled upon the ground; leok whote 
courſe and charge it is to watch all nighc, ftands upright upon cn: leg, and in the foot of the ochor 
claſpes a ſtone and holds it up a loft 3 for the continual ftraining ot themſelves to hold the (aid tons 
keep:th them that long they cannot fleep : and when once they chance ro 1:t go their hold, the flonz 
falling upon the rock, quickly awakneth her chat ler ic fall. So that after | had ſeen this, 1 did nor 
greatly wonder at Hercules, it he putting his bow under his arm hole, and clipping ic ha:d wich hiz 
mighty ſtrong arm. Holding full faſt in his right hand, 
His maſſie club, aſleep doth jtand. ; 
neither marvelled I much at him who firſt deviſed the m:ans how to open an oyſter cloſe and hard 
ſhuc, when I beheld once the crafty ſubtilty of herons : for the heron when he bath ſwallowed down 
an oyſter, or other ſhell fiſh, all whole and faſt (hut, alchough icpuc bim co ſome trouble, yer he en+ 
durech for a time and keep:th ic within his craw or gilicr, untill he perceive thetic js mollifi:d and re- 
lax:d by che natural heat of his body, then cafteth he ic up againg by vomir, findeth ir gaping and 
wide-open, and fo picketh out of ic the good meat thercin. | 
As couching the induftrious proviſion and care of houſe- keeping which is in piſmires, to diſcourſe 
thereof in particular, and exquikitely ro deliver thz ſame, were a very hard piece of work, if not ims 
pollible 3 and to paſs the ſame overin ſilence, argueth ſupine negligence : for look tiroughour the 
wholc biſtory of nature, you ſhall not find ſo ſmall a miccor again tor to repreſent greater chings ard 
more beauritul, being (as it were) a moſt pure and clece drop, wherein appeweth moſt apparantly 
the full reſemblanceof entice vertue.' Here may be (cen lovely triend{hip and civil ſocicty : here (hers 
eh ic ſelf che very image of valour and prowefic, with paintul -paticace and induſtry { here may a 
man behold many ſeeds of continence, many ſpacks of wiſdom, and as many of righe-ouſne's Gleay + 
thes the Philoſopher, alchoughhe maintaineth not that beaſts have any uſe of reaſon, made report 
nevertheleſs that he was rms at the fight of ſuch a ſpeftacle and occurent as this. There were (quoch 
he) a number of ants which went toward another ans hole, that was not their own, carrying wich 
th:m the corps of a dcad ant; out of which hole, there cam? certain other ants to meet them'bn 
the way (as ic way to parl wich them, and within a whilc returned back and went down again; af- 
ter this they came forth a ſecond, yeaa third time, and retired} accordingly until in the end thy 
brought up from beneath (as it were a ranſom for the dead body) agrub or little worm 3 which the 
others received and took upoa theic ſhoulders, and after they had delivered in exchange the aforeſaid 
corps, departed home : moreover, it is worth the obſervation, although it be a thing daily ſeen of 
every man, What courtefi: and civility they uſe in meeting one another, how thoſe who be light and 
carry nothing , willingly give way unto ſuch as be charged and loaders and (iiffcr them to paſs : like- 
wiſc how they gnaw aſundcr and divide piece meal ſich burdens, -a3 they bring fingle, cannot bear 
whole, to th: cad that th: ſame may be carried and cranſported trom place to place by more in num - 
ber. Aratus in his prognoſticks ſetcerh chis down for a fizn of rain roward, when they biing forth 
' their ſe:ds and grains, and lay chem abroad to take the air : * 
. When ants make haſt with all their egs alvad, 
Forth of their boles to carry them abroad. 
And yet there be ſome who in this place write nor 64, that is to ſay, coger,but Ie, as if they would fa, 
theic goods, to wity the fruits or ſeeds which they have _m—_ and laid vp for cheit” provition; whet 
they perceive them to begin to mould or be taſty, or fear that they will corrupt and purriti:” Bir 
that which ſurpaſſeth all other prudence, policy and wir, is their caution and prevention which they 
aſe, that theic wheat or other corn may not __ and grow. For thisis certain, that dry it carinar 
continue alwayes nor ſound and uncorrupt, but ic will in time wax fot, reſolve into a milky juice, 
when it turneth and beginneth to ſwell and chic : for fear therefore? that ir b:come not a generative 
ſeed, and fo by growing, looſe the nature and property of food for their nouriſhinent, they gn2w tht 
end chercof or head, where it is wont to ſpurt and bud forth. For mine own part, Ido nor adwie or 
believe all that which ſome do anatomize of their caves and holes : who give 0: that there is not one 
direct and ftcaight way.leading down thereinto, nor the ſame eafie and ready for any other creatur to 
pa through ; bur chere be certain fecrer allies, blinde-pathes, crookedturnings, and hollow cranks, 
which mcer all at the end in three holes or concavities; whereot the one torſooth is the common hal! 
for them to meet altogether : the ſecond is their cellar orambry tor their viuals and proviſion; and 
the third-a by-room where they b:ltow their dead. 2s, 1 | 
Well, I think ic not amiſs nor impertincnt, if next after piſmires, 'T bring forth upon the fflaze be- 
fore you the Elephants, to the end that we may know the nature gf-this wir, and intelligence which 
now is.in q1z[tion, as w-1l in che greateſt beaſts as che ſmalleſt creatures, and ſee how as it appear:th in 
the one, (o it is nar defective or wanting in the other. Ocher mnamdure do make a 'wond:r at thas 
which the Elephanc learn:th, and is taught, whoſe docility is exhibived nnto us in the theaters, 'by 
his ſundry ſorts ofgeit aces, and changes in dauncing; ſuch as for their variety and exifite clgafty 
Unu zz it 
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it were very hard for men with all their memory, perfeQion of wir, and cxerciſc, to remember , tg 
expreſs, and perform accordingly : but I for my part, me thinks, do ſee more clcerly and evidently the 
prudence and ſagacity of this beaſt, in the oalons atfeQions, and motions which he hath of him- 
ſelf without teaching, as being more ſimple, fincere, and natural ; for not long fince at Rome there were 
2 number of them traincd and exerciſed againſt the ſolemnity of their games and playes, in certain 
ftrang: ſtations, intricate motions, and hard turnings round, to go, to come, to ftand, and wheel 
abour in a trice: but among them, there was one tore dull, blockiſh, grofſc, and flow, then the reft , 
both in conceiving, and alfo in retaining z by reaſon whereof, he being ever and anon reproached 
and rated wich ſhamefull words, yea, and many times beaten well for his untowardneſs, was found 
otherwhiles alone by him(clf in the night, repeating as it were and conning his leffons by moon- 
ſhinc, labouring hard for to expreſs and attain unto that which he had been taught. Agnon writeth, 
that before this time, in Syrie there was an E'\cphant kept and nouriſhed in a private mans houſe, 
Governour had allowed unto him from his maſter, a certain meaſure of barly every day for hi 
provender ; but there was not a day went over his head, wherein he robbed and deceived him not of 
the one half; it fortuncd, that one time above the rcft the mafter of the houſe would needs ſee the 
Elephane ſerved, then his Governour powred out before him his full allowance, even the whole 
meaſure that was his duc; but the Elephant cafting an unhappy and untowerd eye at him, divi- 
ded his barly with the ſnout of his erunk, and put a part che one moity thercof , ſhewing the 
beſt way he could deviſe unto his maſter, the wrong that the governor aforeſaid had done unto him : 
He reporteth likewiſe of another, who ſecing that his keeper blended earth and ſtones among his barley, 
to make the mcaſure to ſe:m compleart ; ſpied his time and came unto the pottage pot ſanding over the 
firc, wherein was flcſh a f(ecthing tor dinner, and filled ic up with aſhes. 

Another being provoked and miſuſed at Rome, by certain little boyer, who with their bodkins and 
penknives uſed to prick and punch his ſnout or tru _— one of them by the middle, and held 
himup in the air,ſo as it was thought he would have cruſhed and ſqueezed the guts out of his bellyzthey 
that ſaw the manner of it, took up a great cry incontinently for fear of the poor boy, but the 
ſet him down ſoftly again upon theground, in the very place where he caughe hjm up, and doing him 
no hurt at all paficd «7 judging ic a ſufficient chaſtiſement for ſo little a child,that he was only putin a 
fright : Thus much of tame and trained Elephants. As for thoſe which are ſavage, and live in the wild 

at their liberty, wonderful things be reported of them, and namely as tcuching their paſſage over 
rivers; for the young and leaft of them * expoſing himſelf to hazard for the reſt, leadeth the way, 
and wadcth firſt thorough 3 the other ſeeing him landed upon the bank on the other ſide, make this ac- 
count, that if che Icaft and loweſt of their herd be tall enough to ſurmounr the depth ofthe channel, 
they which are biger 8 higher,hav: no cauſe to fear any thing,bue that they alſo may ger over in ſafety. 

And fince I am fallcn into this argument, and procecded ſo far into jt, me thinks Iſhouldnot forget 
one cxample of Reinerd, for the affinity and conformity it hath withthis device laſt rehearſed : Thoſe 
who have invented fabulous tales make report, that during the great deluge, Dencalion uſed tolet forth 
a dove out of the ark, 10 know what weather it was like to be abroad; for if ſhe returned ſoon again, 
ſh: brought news of tempeſt and rain, bur if ſhe flew clean away, and came no more back, fhc ſhewed 
thereby that it was calm and fair weather. 

But cruc it is that the Thracians even at this day when they purpoſe to paſs over ariver frozen all ov*r 
with icegtake a fox with them for their guide, to ſound the way before them, whether the ice be ſtrong 
enough ind ablc to b:ar 3 the fox gocs gently before, and layeth his car cloſe to the ice, and if by the 
noiſc of the water running underneath and coming unto his car, he guefſeth that the ice is not thick nor 
frozen deep, but thin and weak, be mak<th a ftay,and returneth if a man will let him:contrariwiſe,if he 

erccive by his car no noiſe at all of water running under the ice, he paſſeth forward confidently:Sure- 
y we cannotſay that this is only an exquiſite quickneſs in the ſenſe of hearing,withcur any diſccurſe of 
reaſon, but without all qu-ſtion a kind of Gllogifin or reaſoning, by conſequence drawn from that 
natural ſence in thisſort : that which ſoundeth Rtirreth ; that which flirreth is nor frozen or congealed; 
that is not congealed, mult necds be liquid 3 and whatſoever is liquid, yiclderh, and is not able to 
hold, ergo, &c. 

The Logicians hold that the hound mecting with a quarſerry or croſs waydivided into many paths, 
uſech a kind of argumentation or reaſoning, which is called a diejun procceding from the enumerati» 
on of many parts 3 and in this manner diſcourſeth with himſelf: Ie muſt needs be that the beaſt in chaſe, 

fſed by one of theſe three wayes:but this way ie went not, nor yet the way; therefore it cannot chuſc, 

t this way he tookfor the ſcent of the noftrile yieldeth him no other inteligence,then of the premiſes: 
and it was the diſcourſe of reaſon, which gave Him to underſtand the neceſſity of the conſequence or 
concluſion,inferrcd upon the ſaid premiſes and ſuppoſitions. Howbeir, the dog hath need of no ſuch tc- 
ſtimony of Logiciens, for falſc it is and counterfeit, becauſe it is the ſmcll it ſelf and ſcene of the noſe, 
which by the traR of the ſoot and the fluxion of the odour coming from the beaft, ſhewerh him which 
way itfl:d, bidding farewcl ro theſe propofitions either disjunR or conjunt, neither carcth it for that 
enumeration of parts; but by many other cffc&s, paſſions, fanQions, olfces and ations which proceed 
neither from the ſenſe of ſeeing nor of ſmelling, but onely from incelligence and diſcourſe of reaſon,by 
which they are evidently performed , a man may ſufficiently perceive and rebend what is the na- 
eure ofa dog, whoſe continence, obedicnce, ſagacity, patience and oleh in chaſe, if Iſhould 
now diſcourſ- pon, I ſhould but make my ſelf ridiculous unto you, who fee the ſame daily, and _—_ 
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and praRiſc thereof continually. Bar this one example will 1 al unto you ; namel 
that during the civil wars at Rome, when a Roman Citizen was murdered, — could m—_ 
cut off his head, until they environed his dog round , and ftabbed him to'death, who guarded his ma- 
ſters bodys and fought moft fiercely for him. King Pyrrbus as be travelled by che way, mer with a dog 
who kept the dead corps of his lately ſlain, and underftanding by the inhabitants of the place, 
that he had continued three daies already, and never ſtirred fromthence, nor yer cat or drunk ought, 
he commanded the body to be interred, led the dog away with him, and made mach of him : cer« 
tain dayes after, chere hapned a mufter or generall review to be made of the ſouldicrs, who ſhewed 
chemſclves and paſſed before the King fitting in his chair of ſtate, and having the ſaid dog hard by him 
who never quetched nor ſtirred all the whiles, uncil he had a ſight of thoſe perſons who murdered his 
maſter 3 upon whom he ran immediately, baying and barking atthem with open mouth and in greas 
anger, efeſoons running back and making toward Pyrrbusz infomuch as not only the King, bur all 
thoſe who were about his perſon , entred into great ſuſpition that thoſe parties were they who had 
killed bis maſter 3 whereupon they were apprehended, put in priſon, and judicially brought to theie 
anſiver upon the point, and together wich other  poapon and light evidences inferred againſt 
them, they were ſo hardly urged, that they confeffed the tat, and ſuffered punifkment accordingly: 
The like (by report) did the dog of learned Heſi»4us, who d:tetcd the ſonsof Ganydor the Naupa- 
fian, of murder committed upon the perſon of his maſter. But that which our fathers ſaw themſelves 
with thcir own cyeywhiles they were ftudents at Xthens, is more evident than all that hath been ſaid 
alccady. Andrthis it was : A certain fcllow had by ftcalth enered into the Temple of £ſculapius, and 
ſtollen from thence the taireſt and goodlicſt jewels both of gold and ſilver among the oblations there, 
which were moſt portable, and thinking ehac be was not eſpicd by any creature, made means to g-r 
away again ſecretly. The dog which kepe the ſaid Temple, and was named Capperus, did his bet 
to bark and bay 3 but ſceing none of the ſexranes and wardens of the Church to come for all that, 
parſucd the Church-robber as he fled away ; and norwithſtanding that he flung ftones at him, yer 
gave not he over his purſute, but traced him bard at hecelsall the nighe. When day light was come; 
he would not approach neer unto him, but kept aloof, followed him wich his cyc and never loſt the 
light of him z and notwithſtanding that he caſt him bread and other meat, he would none : ſo the nighe 
following the thief laid himdown to ſleep, the dog likewiſe kept all night hard by him; and the mor- 
row morning when he took his way again, the dog likewiſe arole and went after. Met heaty paſſ:n- 
gersor waifaring men, he would fawn upon them and wag his tail ; contrariwiſe he barked ly 
at the thief, was ready to flic upon him. Th who had the charge co follow wich buy and cr5, 
being informed thus much by the Travellers whom they mer, as alſo of what bigneſs, colour and hair 
the dog was, continued their chaſe more willingly, and made ſich hot purſue that they overtook the 
ar lr ce apaywennr yr arm mary rp ne rene 

them the wayy as b ,and g as y great joxthat 
- this Church-robber had been the game and prey that he had hunted and gotten, The Mtheri hom 
they heard thetruth of this matter related unto them, ordained that the ſaid dog ſhould a certain 


meaſure of corn allowed him at the Cities charges for his bread , and gave aneſpeciall to the 
Pricfts of that tezaple to have a care of him ſo long as hc lived: following herein : and libe- 
rallity oftheir ancefters, which they extended in times paſt toa mule. For what awPericles cauſed 


t0 be built the Temple of Minerva, named Hecatowpedon, within the caſtle of the City, there were, as 
is ordinary for ſach bailGogcomeyed thither daily ftones,timber, and other ftuffin cares and wagons 
drawn with beaſts. Now when many of thoſe mules which before time had willingly ind painfully ſer- 
v:d , were now for very age diſcharged and ſent away to paſture : one there was among the reſt, who 
every day would come into the high ftrect Ceramicum, and go before thoſe draught beaſts which 
drew up ſtones to the mount, yea and accompany them, as if he encouraged and hartned them to la- 
bour and travcl. The people of Athens commending and admiring the good heart and induſtrious mind 
ofthe beaft, gave order by a publick decree for his maintenance and keeping at the Citics coft; no leſs 
then they would have done for an old bruiſed ſoulder, who now was paſt ſervice. And therefore we muſt 
ſay, that thoſe Philoſophers who bold : Thae there is no communion nor ſociety of juſtice between 
us and bruit beaſts, ſay true, if they reſtrain their ſpecch unto thoſe creatures one. h live in the 
ſea and deep bottomleſs waterr, with whom indeed we can have no fellowſhip at all of good will,love 
and aff:Qion, as being beaſts far remote from all gentleneſs, fweer converſe, and nature : and 
therefore Homer ſpeaking unto a man , who ſcemed to be inhumane, -cruel and unſociable, ſaid cle+ 
gantly thus : 


The Blacki ſb blew ſea T think well, | 


EE __—_—_— commerce of amity 
Juſtice berwcen Lyfimacbus [yr ans , 

corps when he was 3 yea and at the time that it was burned inthe funeral fire, into it and 
was conſumed into aſhes with him for company. And ix is, chat there was another dog named 
Altus, did no 1:@ which Pyrrbus kept, I mcan nor che king of that name, but another private any 4 
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for after his maſter was dcad, he wouid never ttir' trom the body g and when the corps was cartied 
forth in a couch upon the bicre, he leapt upon it and was born withall : and finally ſprung himielf in 
co the fire and was burnt with him. 

When King Porns was ſorc wounded in a battcl _ King Alexender the Great ; the Elephant up 
on whoſe back he rode and fought, drew forth with his trunk right gently for tear of doing barm, ma- 
ny darts, arrows and javelins whercwith he was ſhot ; and albeit himſclt was grievouſly hurt, yer ne. 
ver fainted he and gave oyer before he perceived that hisLord the King was ready co recl and fink d 
by reaſon of the effuſion of blood which he had loſt : andthen fearing that he would fall from on 
high to the ground, he gently couched and yielded with his body downward to the earth, that he might 
alight with caſe and without all danger. | | | 

King Alexanders horſe called Bucephalus, all while he was bare without his ſaddle and capariſon, 
would well cnough abide chat his keeper ſhould mount-upon his back ;'was he trapped once and richly 
ſet out with the Kings royal furniture, harneſs, and ornament, | he would ſuffer none to fit him buz 
Alexander alone. And if others came neer him, and went about to ger upen his back , he would run 
a front upon them ſnuffing, ſnorting and neighing, riling up all atore at them 3 and it they made not 

ood hatte to retire behind him and fly, he would be fare to have themunder his feet and trample over 
them. 1 know full well that you think theſe examples are hudled: rogether in a confuſed varicty ; but 
ſurely ic is no calic matter to find any ation of theſe noble beafts, which repreſenterh one bare vertue 
and no more : for together with their kindneſs and natural love there is tobe {cen 'a certain defire of 
honour : amid their generofity a man may perceive a kind of induftrious ſagacity and wiſedom ; nei- 
ther is their wit and fabrilty void of courage and magnanimicy ; howbceir, it men be diſpoſed rodi- 
ſtinguith and ſeparate one trom another by themſelves g the dogs do repreſent an example of a mild 
and gentle natuce, together with an haughty courage and high mind z namely when they paſs by and 
turn alid: from thoſe that ſubmit themſelves beforethem, accordingrto that which Homer ſaith in one 
place : 


The dogs ran forth with opew mouth, 
they cryed and bark't aman : 
Ulytlcs wiſe his ftaffe let fall, 
and ſiirred not again. * | 
For their. manner is not co fight any Ionger againſt thoſe who humbly fall down proftrate, or ſhew 
any {cmblance of lowly ſuppliants. Certes, the report goeth of a principall In4ian dog, who being 
for aſingularicy above all other, ſent to fight a comba: before King Alexander the Great, when there 
wag It looſe ac him ficit a ſtag, thena wild boar, and afterwards a | Suri. wade no reckoning of them, 
nor deigned once to [tir out of his place nor riſe up : but when he ſaw a lion preſented unto him, then 
incontinenily he ftood upon his feet, and addreſſed himſclf to the combat ivg evidently that he 
eſte:med the lien alone worthy to fight with him, and difdaincdall thereft. As for thoſe here among 
us 'which are wont £o bunt hares, if they themſclves chance to kill them with fair play in the open 
ticld, ehey take pleaſure to tear them in'pieces z they lick and lap theirblood fall willingly : bur if the 
hare being ont of heart and in deſpair of her ſelf, as many tiraes it falleth out, employ all the force 
and ſtcengrh that (he hath-in one courſe for all, and ran her (c1f out of breath, ſo as her wind is now 
clcan gone, and (hz dead withall ; the hounds finding her ſo , will not once touch her, bug they keep 
a wagging of th-irtail-s round about her body, as if they would fay, it is not for greedinels 
of hope fl-hy, bar an earneſt defice to winne the prize in running, that we hunt thus as 
we do. 

As touching the craft and ſubciley which is in beaſts; foraſmuch as there be infiait examples there- 
of, ovcrpaſsI willthe wily pranks of fox:s, wolves., crancs and jayes : for common they be and cve- 
ry man iceth chem 3 onely produce I will the teftimony-of wiſe Thales, the moſt ancient of the ſeven 
ſag*s, who by repore was not leaſt admired for his skill and cunning, in chat he diſcovered righewell 
the craſtzneſs in a beaſt, and went beyond jt. Therc was a company of mules that had falt a lead, 
and were carrying it from one place to anurher z and as they paſſed through the foord of a river, one of 
them chanced to tall under his burden into the water : the falt in his ſack by this means taking wet, 
meltcd and refolved into water tor the mot part of it, in fuch ſort as the mule having recovered hime 
ſclfupon all four, found that he was well lighrned of hisload, and. preſently conceived what was the 
reaſon ;, which gave ſo deep an impreflion in his memory, that ever after, as often as he was to go 
thorow ariver, he would be ſure ro Roup and couch his body lows. fi rſt leaning of one fide, and then 
of ar other, purpoſedly and for the nonce 10 wer and drench the bags on his back which had ſale-in 
them. Thales hearing, of this unhappy and ſhrewd wit of the mule» commanded the muliter to fill 
th: C.cis with the fame weight of wool and ſpundges, inftcad of ſalt; to lay them-upon his back, 
and { e drive bim with the r-it, Themu!c left net bis old wont; but when be perceived that he was 
overcha; ged now with water beſides his ordinary load of wool and ſpunges, he took himſclt in the 
mau er, and ſcund that his craft now ſtood him in ſmall Read, butdid him hurt 3 whereupon, ever af- 
txr, le would go upright whenſoryer he waded, and was very carefull that none -of his packs or car- 
rizpcs{hould once (though full againſt his will) touch;the water, | | RT 

Par.cidges have another kind of fubtilty and craft, by,.themſclves, - and the ſame procecdeth from 
2 certain natural Jove and -motherly aftction to their young birds, whom, when they are yetſo feeble 

thatihcy carnot fli;and n ake ſh tt for themſelves being purſued, + they teach to caft gr” en 
h their 
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heir backs, with their heels and bellies upward, and to hold cither a clot of carch or ſome lock of 
raw or ſuch like tuff, ro cover and ſhadow their bodics withal : mean whileg the old rowensturn 
thoſe that follow in chaſc another way, drawing them toward themſclvcs in flying to and fro juſt 
before them, even at their feet, ſeeming (as it were) by little and lictle to retire, and making as though 
they were ſcarce able to ariſe from the carth, and as if they were ready to be taken, untill ſich time 
=_ have trained the fowlers far from their little ones, 

Th: hares when they have kindled, and be afraid of the hunters, return to their forme; and carry 
their leverets, ſome one way and ſome another, ſo as many tim:s.there is an arpent or good acre of 

round diſtance between them, to the end that if either hound or hunter ſhould come upon them, 

they might not be all in danger at once to be taken ; and they themſelves run up and down backward 
and forward in divers places, croſſing this way aud that way, leaving their erafts very confuſed, and 
intheend take one great leap as far as ever they can,from their foreſaid footing, and fpring unto their 
form, where they reſt and take their repole. x 

The bear being ſurpriz:d with a certain drowſie diſeaſe, called Pholia, before ſhe be altogether (o 
heavily benummed and ſtapifi:d therewith , that ſhe cannoe well tir, maketh clcan the cave into 
which (hz mcancth to retire her ſelf : and when ſhe is to godown intoit , all the way beſides which 
i toward it, ſhe treadeth very lightly, bearing her ſelf (as it were } upon her tiproes : and being come 
neer it, ſhe turnes upon her back , and o cichcth forward her body as well as ſhe can into hee 


den. X 
Of red deer, the hyndg commonly calve ncer unto high-way ſides, where ravenous beaſts, ſach ag 
live by prey, do not ordinarily haunt; The ftags when they perceive themſelves to be far, well fleſh< 
ed, and good v:niſon, ſeck blinde corners to hide themſelves in, for the better ſecurity of their lives, 
as not truſting then to their becls and (wife running. 
The land-urchins are ſo wiſe and wary in defending and (aving themſclves, that they have thereby 
given occalion of this proverb : 
A thouſand wiles and mo, 
of craſty fox there are : 
The urchin one doth know, 
and that is ſingular, 
for when the urchin perceiveth Renard coming toward him, 
All of a lump, as round as bur or ball, 
His body lies, with pricks beſet withal : 
No means ſhe hatb, for thorny briſtles thick, 
To bite, to pinch, or touch him to the quick. 
and yct more ingenious is their forecaſt and providence for the ſeeding of their little ones 3 for in 
Autumn, alittle before vintage time, you ſhall hayz an urchin or hedge-hog gerunder a vine, and 
with his fcer (bake the ſtock untill the grapes from their branches be fallen upon the ground, then he 
rouleth himſelf round like a foor-ball among them, and catcheth them up with his ſharp pricks ; in- 
ſomuch as when we ftood all of us ſometime to behold the manner of it, it ſeemed as if a clufter of 
grap:s had been quick, and ſocrept upon the ground; ſo beſet went he and covercd all over with 
grapcs : then ſo {oon as he is gotten into his hole or neft, he offercth them 'unto his young ones to 
eat, to rake from him and lay up for tore, This hole hath two faces or proſpetts 3 the one regardeth 
the ſouch, the other Jookerh into the North, When they forcſee change and alteration of weather, 
like as sKilful ſkip-maſters turn their ſailes according to the time 3 even fo, they ſhat up that hole or 
entric which ſtandeth inthe wind, and ſer open the other 3 which when one of the City Cyzicumhad 
once obſerved and learned, he got a great name and reputation of a w:ather wiſe man, as if 
Y forcknew of himſclf by ſome fingular gift, and could foretell from which coaſt the wind would 
ow. 

As touching ſocial love and fidelity, accompanied with wit and underſtanding, the Elephants as 
King 7b writeth, ſhew unto us an<vident example: for they that hunt.them are wont todig deep 
trenches, and thatch them over with a thin coat of light ftraw or ſome ſmall bruſh, Now when one 
of the heard chanceth to fall intoa trench, for many of them uſe ro goand feed tog:ther, all the reſt 
bring a mighty deal of ſtones, rammel wood, and whatſoever they can get, which they fling into 
the dich for to fill ie up, to the end that their fellow may have means thereby to get up again. The 
ſame writer record:th alſo that Elephants uſe to pray unto the gods, to purifi: themſclves with the ſea 
watcr,and to adore the ſun riling,by lifting up their trunked ſnout into the air(as if it were their hand) 
and all this of their own accord and untaught. And to ſay a truth of all beafts the Elephant is 
molt devout and religious, as K. Ptolemews Philopater hath well ceftified : for after hs had defaited 
Mtiochus,and was minded to render condiga thanks unto the gods for ſo glorious a viftory, among 
many other beaſts for ſacrifice, he (1:w four Elephants : but afterwards being much diſquicted and trou- 
bled in the night with fearful dreams, and namely, that God was wroth and chreatned him for ſuch an 
uncouch and ſtrange (acrifice ; he made mzans to appeaſe his ire by many other propitiatoric oblations, 
and amang the reſt, he dedicated uato him four Eleghants of braſs,inftcad of thoſe which were killed: 
no leſs is the ſociable kindneſs and good nature which lions ſh:w one unto another 3 for the youn- 
j:r fore which are more able and nimble of body, lead forth with them into the chaſe for co hunt and 
prey thoſe that bz cldze and unweldy; who wh:n thzy bs weary, fir them down and reft;waiting "= the 
other; 
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other 3 who being gone forward to hunt if they meet with game and ſpeed, then they all ſet up a roar- 
ing note alcogether, much like unto the bellowing of bulls, and thereby call their fellows to them; 
which the old Lions hearing, preſently run unto them, whereby they take their part, and devour 
they prey in common. 

To ſpeak of the amatorious affections of brute beaſts, ſome are very ſavage and exceeding furiouy : 
others more milde, and not altogether unlike unto the courting and wooing uſed between man and 
woman, yea, and I may ſay to you, ſmelling fomewhat of wanton and venerious behaviour : and ſuch 
was the love of an Elephant, a counter ſuter or corrivall with Ari/tophaxes the Grammarian, to a wo- 
man in Mexandria, that ſold chaplcts or garlands of flowers : neither did the Elephant (hew leſs affee 
tion to her than the man, for he would bring her alwayes out of the fruit market, as he paſſed by, 
ſome apples , pears, or other fruit, and chen he would ſtay long with her, yea, and otherwhiles par 
his ſnout, as it were his hand, with her boſome under her parlet, and gently feel her ſoft paps and white 
zkin about her fair b:eſt. 4 

A dragon alſo there was cnamoured upon a young maiden of £tolia : it would come to viſit herby 
- night, creep'along the very bare #kin of her body, yea, and winde about her without any harm jn 
the world done unto her, either willingly or otherwiſe , and then would gently depart from her by 
the break of day 3 now when this ſerperit had continued thus for certain nights together ordinarily ; 
at the laft the fricnds of the young damoſel removed her, and ſent her out of the way a good way off, 
but the dragon for three or four nights together came not to the houſc, but wandred and fought y 
and down here and there as it ſhould ſeem for the wench ; in the end, with much ado, having found 
her out, he came and clapſed her about, not in that milde and gentle manner as before time, but after 
a rougher ſort 3 for having with other windings and knots bound her hands and arries faſt unto her 
body, with the reft of his cail he flapped and beat her legs, ſhewing a gentle kind of amorous diplea. 
ſure and anger, yct ſo, as it might ſeem he had morc affeRtion to pardon, than defire to puniſh 
her. 

As for the gooſe in Agypt which fell in love with aboy ; and the goat that caſt a fancy to Glauce the 
minſtrel wench : becauſc they arc hiftorics ſo well known, and in cyery mans mouth : tor that alſo [ 
ſuppoſe you arc weaty already of ſo many tedious tales and narrations, 1 forbear to relate them 
before you : but the merles, crows, and perroquents of popinjaics, which learn topratc, and yield 
thcir voice and breath to them that teach him, ſorpliable, ſo traftable and docible, for to form and 
expreſs a certain number of letters and ſyllables as they would have themyme thinks they plead ſuffici. 
ently, and arc able to defend the cauſeof all other beaſts, teaching us as 1 may ſay, by learning of 
us, that capable they be not only of the inward diſcourſe of reafon, but alſo of the outward gilt ut- 
tered by diſtin words, and an articulate voice : were it not then a meer ridiculous mockery, to 
comp:r- theſe creaturcs with other damb beaſts which have not ſo much voice in them , as will ſerve 
to howle withal}, or to expreſs agroan and complaint? but how great a grace and elcgancy there is 
in the natural voices and ſongs of theſe, which they reſound of themſelves, without learning of any 
maſtcrs, the beſt muficians and moſt ſufficient poets that ever were do teftifie, who compare their 
ſweetcſt canticles and poems unto their ſongs of ſwans and nightingale: now, foraſ- 
much. as to teach, ſheweth greater uſe of reaſon 3 then to learn we are to give credit unto Ariſtotle, 
who faith : that brute beaſts are indued alſo with that gift, namely, that they teach one another : for 
he wii.cch that thenightingale hath been ſcen to train up her young ones in finging ; and this cxpe- 
ricnce may ſcrve to teſtifie on his behalf, that thoſe nightingales fing nothing ſo well, which are taken 
very young out of the neft, and were not fed nor brought up by their dams ; for thoſe that be nou- 
riſhed by them, learn withal, of- them to fing, and thatnot for mony and gain, nor yet for glory, 
but b:cauſe they take pleaſure to ſing well, and love the elegance above the profit of the voice: and 
ro this purpoſe report | will unto you a ſtory which | have heard of many, as well Greeks as Romans, 
who were preſent and eye witnefſcs : There was a Barber within the City of Reme, who kept a ſhop 
over againft the Temple, called Grecoftifes, or Foruns Gracum, and there nouriſhed a pie, which would 
ſo talk, pratc, and chat, 28 it was wonderfull, counting the ſpeech of men and women, the voice 
of beaſts, and ſound of maficall inftruments, and that voluntarily of her ſelf without the conſtraint of 
any pcrſon, ney the accuttomed her ſelf ſotodo, and took a certain pride and glory init, endea> 
vouring all that ſhe could to leave nothing unſpoken, or not expreſſed : now it hapned thax there 
were ſolemnized great funerals of one of the weclthieft perſonages in the City, and the corps was 
carricd forth in a great ſtare, with the ſound of many crumpets that marched beforc z in which ſo- 
lemnity, for that the manner was that the pomp and whole compapy ſhould ſtand till and reſt 
a timc in that very place, it fell out fo , that the Trumpetets who were right cunning and 
excellent in their Art, ftaycd there, ſounding meloudiouſly all che white : the morrow ate 
this, the pic became mute and made no noiſe at all, nor attered not ſo mach as her na+ 
carall police which ſhe was wont to do, for te eyperſs her ordinary and neceffary paſſions ; in- 
ſomach, as they who before time wondred at her voice and prating, maryelled now much more 
at her ſilence, thinking ic a very ſtrange matter to paſs by the ſhop and hear her ſay roomy L ſo as 
there grew ſome ſuſpicion of others profeſting thegfame art and trade, that they had given er ſome 
poiſon : howbeir,, moſt men gueſſed that it was the violent ſonnd of the trumpets which had 
made her deaf, and that together with the fenſe of Hearing, her voice alſo was attcr extin : but it 
was ncither the one nor the other ; for the trath was thir, ay appeared afterwards : ſhe was in __ 
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ſtudy , 30d through medication retired within her (elf, whiles her minde was but and Gid prepare 
her voice like an inſtrument of mulick, for imitation ; for ar length her voice came again and wakened 
(az it were)all on a ſudden, utrering none of her old notes nor chat which (h: was accuſtomed before 
co parl and counterfeic; onely the ſound of trumpets the reſembled, keeping the ſame periods, the 
ſame ltopy, pauſes and ſtrains 3 the ſame changes, the ſame reports, and the ſame times and meaſures : 
a thing, chat contirmeth more and more that which I have faid before z namely, that there is more 
uſe of reaſon in teaching of themſelves, than in learning by another. Yet can not comain my (:1, 
but I maſt nceds in this place recite unte you one Ieffen that I my ſelf ſaw a dog to take our, when 1 
was at Rome: This dog ſerved a player who profefſ:d to counterfeit many perſons , and ro repreſ:nt 
ſundry geftures 3 and among other prerty tricks which bis mafter raught him, anſwerable to 
divers paſſions, occalions and occurrents repreſented upon the ſtage, his maſter made an experiment 
on him with a drogue or medicine which was fomniterous indeed and fleepy, but muſt be taken and 
ſuppoſed deadly z who cook the piece of bread wherein the ſaid drogue was mingled, and within a lit- 
tle while after he bad ſwallowed it down , he began to make as though he trembled, quaked, yea avd 
red, as if he had been aſtonicd, inthe end he ſtretched our himſelf , and 1:y as Riff as one 

firk dead, ſuffering himſelf ro be pulled , haled, and drawn from one place te another, like a very 
block, according as the preſent argument and matter of the play required ; bur afterwards, when he 
und:rftood by that which was ſaid and done, that his time was come, and that he had caught bis binr, 
then began he at che firſt to li ir gently by licele and little, as if he had newly revived or awakened, and 
farced ont of a dead (]zep, and lifting up his head , began to look abont him to and fro; at which 
obj:& all rhe bcholders wondred not a lirtle 3 afterwards ke aroſe upon his feet, and went direQly to 
him unto whom he was to go, very jocund and merry : this pageant w-8 performed (o artificially, 1 
cannot tell whether co ſay or naturally, that all choſe who were preſent , and the Emperor hiavelf 
(for Veſpaſi.m the father was there in perſon, within the theater of Marcellus ) cook cxcceding 
ercat pleature, and joyed wonderfully to ſee ir. | 

Br peradventure we may deſerve well ro be mocked for our labour, praifing beafts as we do' ſo 
highly, for that they be ſo docible and apt to learn, ſceing that Democritus fhzweth and proverth, thar 
we our ſclves have been Apprentices and ſcholars ro them in the principall things of this life ; namely, 
ro the ſpider, for ſpinning, weaving, derning and drawing up a rent 3 tothe ſwallow, for architecture 
and boy 3 to the melodious ſwan and (hrill nightingale, for vocal muſick, and all by way of imi- 
tion. As 


or the Art o*phylick, and the* three kinds thereof, we may fee in the nature of beafts, * O20 pane 


the greateſt and moſt g:nerous part of each of them : for they uſe not only that, which ordained droguesrwursh.c 
and medicines to purge Hl humours out of the body, ſeeing that the tortoiſes rake orizan z werelsgruc, Vrammes, 
when chey have eaten a ſerp:nt ; dogs alſo when they be troubled with choler of the gall, purge theme XP 2 


ſelves wich a certain herbe, thercupon called dops graſs; the dragon likewiſe if he finde kis cyes:o be 
dim, clenſeth, ſcoureth, and diſpatcherh the cloudineſs thereof with fene!; and the bear fo ſoon 
as (he is gon out of her den, ſcek-th ont the firſt thing that ſh: doth, the wilde herb called Aron, that 
ist9 ſay, wake-robin, for the acrimony and ſharpneſs thereof openeth her bowels when they are grown 
together, y:a, and at orher times hnding her ſe]f upon falnefs, given toloth and diftaſte all food, ſhe 
gocs to find our ants nefts, where ſh: fits her down lilling out the tongue which is glib and ſoft, wich 
a kind of ſweet and Oimy humour, untill ic be full of anrs and their egges, then drawerh ſhe ir again, 
ſwa!lowerh them down, and thereby curech her lothing tomack. Semblably i: is ſaid, that the 
Kyyprians having obſerved their bird Ibis, which is the black ſtork, ro give her (elf a cliſter of a 
water, by imitation of her, did the like by themſelves. Certain it is , that chytir Pricfts uſe to be- 
ſprinkle, purifie and hollow themſelves with that water out of which {hz hath drunk; for let any 
water be v:nemoin, or otherwiſe hurtful and unholſome, the This will none of is: bit allo fone 
beafts there be, which feeling theryſclves ill ar eaſt, are cured by dict and abftinencez as namely 
wolves and lions, when thzy have devoured too much fleſh, and are cloyed or glutted herewith, they 
+ liemedown, take their eaſe, cheriſhing and keeping themſelves warm. , 

Ic is reported likewiſe of the *Ygres that when a young kidde was given unto her, ſhe faſted two 
dayes, according to the dict which ſhe ufeeh, before ſhe touched ir, and che third day being very 
hungry, called for other food, ready to burſt the cxge wherein (he w.is encloſed, and forbear ro cat 
the ſaid kid, ſupp-fing rhatnow ſhe was to keep it with her, az a familiar and domeſticali companion, 
Nay, chat which more is, recorded it is, that clephants praiſe th: fear of Chyrury:ric z tor ftanding 
bythoſe that are wounded in a bartel, they canskill of drawing our troachions of ſperes, Javelin 
heads, arrows and darts out of their bodies, with ſych'dextericy and caſe, that they will ncither tear 
and hurt eheir fl-(h, nor parthem to any pain whatſoever. The goats of Candy when they be ſhox 
iato the body wich arrows or darcs, fall co cat the herb DiFamus, and thertby thruſt rhem onr, and 
make them tall off with facility, and by this meansrhey have taugh: women with child, that this herb 
hath a property to cauſe abortive birth, and the child in their wombe to tniſcarry : for the ſaid goats 
are no ſooner wounded, but th:y run preſently ro rhis herb, and never ſeck after any other remedy. 
Wonderfultheſe things are (no doubt ) howbeit leſs miraculous, when we conſider the natures of 
beaſts, how they be eapible of Arithmerick; and have the knowledge of numbring, and keeping ac- 
count 3 as the kine and oxen about Suſa; for appointed*rhey be there ro water the Kings gardens, 
drawing up water in b:1ckets with a device of wheels that they turn about in manner of a windle 3 


and eyery one of them for their part maſt draw up an hundred buckets ina day z ſo mny they will - 
Jus 


Re _ 
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juſt, bur more you (hall not get of them, neither by fair means nor foul 3 for no ſooner have they per- 
tormed their task, but preſently they give over, and impoſlible it is to force them any farther then 
their account : notwithſtanding triall hath been made 3 ſo juſtly and cx:Aly they both know, and alſo 
keep the reckoning, as Creſianus the Guidian hath left in writing. As for the Lybians they mock the 
A" gyptians, tor reporting this of their bcaſt called Oryx, aa great ſingularity, that he ſetterh upa 
ccreain cry that very day and hour, when as the ſtar named by them Suthe, and by us the Dog, or $;. 
rizs dottfariſc : for they give Out, that with themall their goats together, at the very inſtant when the 
ſaid ſtar mounteth up within their horizon with the ſun, will be ſure to turn and look into the cf - 
and this they hold to be an infallible ſign of the revolution of that ſtar , agreeing juſt with the rules 
and obſervations of the Mathematicians. But eo cloſe up and conclude at length this diſcourſe, that 
it may come toanend, let us (as it were) take in hand the ſacred anchor, and tor a finall concluſion 
knit up all with a brief ſpcech of their divinity and prophetical nature. For certain it is, that one of 
the greateſt, moſt noble and ancient parts of divination or ſoothſaying, is that which being drawn frem 
the flight and ſinging of birds, they call Augury : andin truth the nature of theſe birds being ſoquick, 
ſo aCtive, ſo ſpiritual, and in regard of that agility and nimblcnefs very pliable ; and obſcquent to all 
vitions and fantafics preſented, offercth it ſelf unto God, as a proper inſtrument to be uſed and turned 
which way he will ; one while cromotion, another while into certain voices, layes and tuncs, yea and 
into divers and ſundry geſtures : now to ſtop and ſtay, anon to drive and put forward, in manner of the 
winds; by means whereof he impeacheth and holdeth back ſome ations and affcQions , but direeth 
others unto their end and accompliſhment. And this no doubt is the reaſon that Euripides termeth 
all birds in generall che heraulds and meffengers of the gods : and particularly Socrates ſaid, that he 
was become a fcllow ſervitor with the ſwans : ſemblably, among the Kings, Pyrrhus was well pleaſed 
when as mencalled him the Eagle, and Antiochus rook as great pleaſure to be called the Sacre or the 
Hauk. Whereas contrariwiſe, when we are diſpoſed to mock, to flour, or to reproch thoſe that be 
dull, indocible and block'ſh, we call them fiſhes. To be: ſhort, an hundred thouſand things there be 
that God doth ſhew, forctc!l and prognoſticate unto us by the means of beaſts, as well thoſe of the 
land bencath, as the ſowls of the air above, But who that ſhall plead in the behalf of fiſhes or wa- 
ter-creatures, will not be able to alledge ſo much as one : for, deaf they be all and dombe ; * blind alfo 
for any fore-{ight or providence that they have, as being caſt into a balefull place, and bottomleſs gulf, 
where impious Athciſts and rebellious Titans or Giants againſt God are beſtowed 3 where they haveno 
fight of God, no more than in hell where damned ſouls are ; where the reaſonable and intclk@ud 
part of the ſoul is utterly extin&, and the reſt that remaineth, drench:d or rather drowned (az aman 
would ſay) in the moſt baſe and vile ſenſuall part, ſo as they ſeem rather co pant then to live. 
HERACLEON, 
Pluck up your brows, good Phedimns, open your eyes , awake your ſpirits, and be- 
ſtir your ſclf in the defence of us poor Ianders and maritime inhabitancs : for here we have heard not a 
diſcourſe Iwis merrily deviſed to paſs away the time, but a ſerious plea premeditate and Jaboured be- 
forc hand, a very Rhetorical declamation which might beſecm well ro be pronounced at the bar in ju- 
dicial Court, or dclivercd from a pulpit and tribunal before a publick audicnce. 
PHADIMUS. | 
Now verily, good fir Heracleon, this a meer ſurptize and a manifeſt ambuſh laid craſtily of ſet pur- 
poſe 3 for this brave Orator (as you ſee) being yet fafting and ſober himſelf; and having ftudied his 
oration all night long, hath ſee upon us at the diſadvantage, and altogerher unprovided, as being fill 
heavy in the head, ayd drenched with the wine that we drank yeſterday. Howbcit, we ought not 
now to draw back and recule for all this : for being as I am an affe&ionare lover of the Poct Pindarus, 
I would not for agy good in the world, hear this ſentence of his juſtly alledged againſt me. 
I hen games of prize aud combats once are ſet, 
Who ſhrinketh back, and doth pretend ſome let. 
In darkneſs hides aud deep obſcurity, 
His fame of vertue end adivity. 
for at great Icifure weare all, and not the dances onely beat repoſe, but alſo dogs and horſes, caſt-aets, 
drags, and all manner of nets beſides : yea and this day there is a generall cefſation given to all crea- 
rares as well on land as in the ſca, for co give ear unto this diſputation. And as for you my maſters 
here, have no. doubr, nor be you afraid ;for I will uſe my liberty in a mean , and not draw out any Apo- 
Jogy or counterplea in [cngth, by alledging the opinions of Philoſophers ; the fables of the Zgyptians: 
the headleſs tales of the Indians or Lybians, without proof of any teſtimonies : but quickly come to 
the point , and Took what cxamplcs be moſt manifct and evident to the cyc, and ſuch as ſhall be teſti- 
fied and verified by all thoſe Marriners or Travellers that arc acquainted with the Seas, ſome few of 
them 1 will produce. And yer verily inthe proofs and arguments drawn from creatures above the 
ground, there is nothing to cmpeach the hgh, the view of them being ſo apparent and dail pecſented 
unto our eyc, whereas the ſea affordeth us the ſight of a few cffe&s, within it and thoſe hardly and with 
much ado (as it were) by a glaunce and glimmcring light, hiding from us the moſt part of thebreed- 
ing and feeding of fiſhes : the means alſo that they uſe, cither to afſail one another or to defend them» 
ſelves, wherein | aſſure you there be aftiong of prudence, memory, ſociety, and <quity not a few, which 


- becauſe they are not known, it cannot chuſe but our diſcourſe as touching this argument will be leſs 


enriched and cnlarged with examples, and ſo by conſequence the cauſe more hardly defended and 
r:aintained. : | Orcr 
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Over and belides, this advantag: bave land beaſts, that by reaſon of their athuiry as ic were, and 
diily converſation with men, they get a tincture, as one would ſay from them, of theic manners and 
{:{hions, and conſe quently enjoy a kind of nurture, teaching, diſcipline, and apprentifing by imita- 
tion; which isablc to dulce, allay, and mittigate all the bitterneſs and auſterity of theirnature, no 
1-4 than freſh water mingled with the ſea, maketh it more ſweet and porable : likewiſe all che unſo- 
ciable wilden:fs, and heavy unweldinefs therein, ie ſtircech up, when the ſame is once moved and (et 
on foot by the motions that itleargeth by converſing with men : whereas on the otherlide the life of 
(-a-creatures being far remote and devided by long and large confines! from the frequentation of men, 
as having no help of any thing without , nor any thing to be taught it by uſe and cuftome, is altoge- 
ther ſolitary and by ic ſelf, as nature brought ic forth, ſo it continacth and gocth-not abroad ; ncicher 
mingled nor mix:d with forrein taſhions, and all by reaſon of the place, which they inhabic, and nor 
occalioned by the quality of their own nature, for ſurely their natare-concciving and retaining with+ 
in ic (clf as much diſcipline and knowledge as it is poflible for to atrainunto and apprehend, cxhibir- 
eth unto us many tame and familiar celes ( which they call ſacred)rhar uſe to come to hand ; ſuch as 
arc among the reft, thoſc in the fountain Arethuſa, befides many orher fiſh+s/ in divers places, which 
are very obeiſant and obſcquious when they be called by their namesy-as is reportedbof - Marcus Crafe 
ſus hislamprey, for which he wept when it was dead; and when Pomitus upon a'tim: reproached 
him for ic , by way of mockery in this wiſe: Were not you the man who wept for your lam 
when it was dead; he catne upon himpreſcatly in this manner : And were hot you the kind and ſweets 
husband who having buried three wives never ſhed gear for the matter ?- the crocodiles not only know 
the voice of the Priefts when they call unto them, and'cndure to be handled and ftroxed by them, bur 
alſo yawn and offer theiy teeth untorhem to be picked and cleanſed with their hands , yea and tobe 
tkowred and rubbed all over with linnen clothes. Itis not long fince that 'Philinus a right good 
man and well reputed , aftcr his return ſrem his voyage out of XZ-ypt, where he hadbeen £» ſec the 
Countrey recounted unto us, that in the City of Anteys he had ſcen a1 old woman lyera fl:ep on lic- 
tle pallet together with a crocodile, who very decently and modeftly ccuched cloſe altung by ber fide.” 
And it is found in old records, that when one of the Kings called Ptolomei, called unto the ſacred 
crocodile, it would not come nor obey the voice of the Pricits, norwichftanding they gently prayed 
and intreated her z a fign thought to be a prognoltick and pr:ſage of his death, which ſoon alt:r en+ 
ſucd : whereby it is plain that the kind and generation of th:ſc water beafts, is neicher incapable, nor 
deprived of that ſacred and highly eſtcemed (cicnce of divination and foret:lling future things 3 con» 
lid:ring that even in the Country of Lycia 3 betweer-the Citics of Pheilss and Myrz ;'t1at is, a vil- 
lage called Sura , where | hear ſay, the inhabitants uſero fit and behold the filhes twimming in the 
wacer, like as in other places they obſerve birds flying in the air, marking their lying in wait and am- 
bulb, cheir {cudding away and purſute after them 3 whereby according to a certain 8kill char is among 
them, they can forceell future things co come. But this may ſufficeto ſhew and declare that their na» 
wur2 is not altogether eſtranged from us, nor unſociable. * 6.2% 28h 

As couching their proyer wit, and natural prudence, wherein there is no mixcure at all borrowed 
from other, this is in general , a great argument thereof , that there is no create that ſwimmeth or 
liveth in the waters, except thoſe which ftick to ſtones, and cleave to rocks, that is ſo catie to be 
caught by man, or otherwiſe to- be taken without trouble, as Aﬀſes are by Wolves; Bees by the 
birds Meropes z Graſhoppers by Swallows ; or Serpents by Stags, who were ſo cafily caught up by 
them; in Greek thzy took the name Baper, not SF immzegmnr, that is to ſay, of lightneſs : bur #9 # 
1az4u; F8 ops, that i8 to ſay, of drawing up a Serpent our of his hole, The fh:ep calleth as ic were 
the Woolf, by the foot ; like as by report the Leopard allureth unto him the molt part of Beaſts, who 
are willing to approach him for the pleaſure they rake in his ſmell, and above all others the Ape. Bute 
ſca creatures generally all, have a certain inbred ſagacity, a wary perccivance before hand, which mak. 
eth them to be ſuſpicious and circumſpeR, yea, and to ſtand upon their guard againſt all forelaying 3 fo 
that the art of Hunting and catching them is not a ſmall piece of work, and a fimple cunning z bue 
that which requireth a great number of engins of all ſorts, and asketh wonderfull devices, and ſubtil 
{l:ights co compaſs and go beyond them ; and this appearcth by the experience of ſuch things, as we 
have daily in our hands : For firſt and formoſt the cane or reed of which the angl: rod is made, niſh- 
ers would not have to be big and thick, and yet they had need of ſuch an one 28 is toug'1 and ſtrong, 
forto pluck up and hold the fiſh:s, which commonly do mightily fling and ftrugglc when they be 
aug but they chuſe rather that which is ſmall and (I:nder, tor fear It if ir caſt a broad ſhadow, it 
might move the doubt and ſuſpicion that is naturally in fiſh:s z morcover the line they make not with 
many water knots, but defire to have it as plain and even as poſſibly may be wirhout-any coughnels, 
for that this giveth as it were ſome den untiation unto them of fraud and deceit : they take ord-r like- 
wiſe that the hairs which reach to the hook, ſhould ſeem as white as poſſibly they can deviſe, tor the 
Whiter they be, the leſs arc they ſcen in the water, for the conformity and likenels in colour £9 it : as 
for that which the Poct Home r ſaith : 


Down rightto bottom of the ſea, 
kke plumbe of leade ſhe went, 
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That peiſeth down the fiſhers h.0k, 
and holds the line extent ; 

IV hich paſſing through tranſparent * born, 
that rural Ox head bare, 

To greedy fiſhes ſecretly 
brings death ere they be ware. 


Some miſunderſtanding theſe verſes, would infer thereupon, that men in old time uſed the hairs of an 
Ox tail to make their lines withal, ſaying that this word #ses, which commonly in Greek is taken for 
an horn, fignificth in this place hair 3 a that hereupon x«pa2a: is derived, which berokeneth to ſheer 
or cut hair; and x#e«, that is to ſay, {hecring or clipping 3 as alſo, that trom hence it is that Archils 
chus tearmcth a dainty and wanton Minion, who taketh dclight in tricking and rrimming the h air, and 
wearing a peruke curiouſly ſets wepeTAzrM- Bur ſurely, this cheir colleCtion is not trucy for they uled, 
as wedo, the hair of horſc tails, to make their angle» lines withal, chuling thoſe that grow either on 
Stone-horſes or Geldings, and not of Marcs, for that cver and anon they wet their tails with [taling 
and by that means the hairs of them are tender, and apt to break. And Ariſtorle himlclt writerh, thay 
in thoſe verſes above cited, there. is no deep matter that requircah ſuch an exquiſite and curious ſcan. 
ving 3 for that (in truth) fiſhers uſcto overcaſt the linc ncer unto the hook with a picce of horn, for 
fear Icft fiſhes when they have ſwallowed down the hook, ſheuld with their tecth bite or fret a two 
th: line. And as for the hooks, they uſe thoſe that be round, for to take Mullets, and the fiſhes 4miz 
becauſe they have narrow mouthes 3 tor very wary they are to avoid the longer and ſtraiter kinde3 
yea, and many 'times}the Mullet! ſuſpetcth the round hook, ſv/imming round about it, and flurt- 
ivg, with the tail the bait and meat that is upon it, and never lins flapping, ancil he have ſhaken ic off, 
and then devoureth it : but ay, he cannot ſpecd that way, he draws his mouth together, and with 
the vey cdge and utmoſt brim of his lips he nibleth abour che bait, until hc have gnawn it off, The 
wide wouthed Sca-Pike,when he perceiveth that he is caught with the hook, ſhewcth herein more valor 
and animorſity then the Elephant 3 for hc plucketh not out of another the dart or arrow ſticking the 
body ; but maketh means to deliver himſclt from the ſaid hook, ſhaking his be:d, and writhing it to 
2nd fro, until he have enlarged the wound, and made it wider z cnduring mot ſtoutly and reſolutely 
th: dolour to be thus rent and corn, and never gives over, until he have wreftcd and wrung the hook 
out of his body. The Sca-Fox, will not many times come neer unto an hook, he reculeth back, and 
is afr2id of ſome deccirtul guil 3 bur ſay that he chance to be ſurprized, quickly he maketh ſhift winde 
himſclt off again : for ſuch is his trength, agility, and ſlippery moiſture withal, that he will tum 
himſclf upſide down wich his rail upward, in ſuch ſort, that when by overturning his ſtomach all 
within is come forth, it cannot chuſe but the hook Ilooſeth the hold which ic had and fallcth forth, 

Theſe examples do ſhew a certain intclligencc, and withal a witty and ready exccution of that 
which is expedient tor them, as nced and occaſion req ireth. But other fiſhes there be, which belides 
this induſtrious ſagacity in ſhifting for th:mſelves, do repreſent a ſociable nature and loving aff:&ion 
one unto another z as for cxamplc, the eAnthie and Scari: for when the Scarus hath ſwallowed 
down an hook, othcr of his fcllows come leaping about him, and gnaw the line aſunder ; and if per- 
adventure there be any of them gotten within anet, and entangled, their companions give them their 
tails without, which they ho!d as faft asthey can with their ecech, and the other lic pulling and haling 
of them, until they have drawn them forth. As for the Anthie, they come to reſcue and ſuccorone 
of thcir one kinde with more audacity, for putting the line againſt their back, they ſet to it the ridge- 
bone, which is ſharp $0othcd in maner of a ſaw, and with it they endeavor to file and ſaw it twain. 
And verily, there is not a creature living on the land (as far as we know) that hath the heart and 
courage toaid their fellows being in danger of lifc, neither Bcar, Bore, Lyon, nor Leopard. Well 
may thoſe gather altogether in heaps, which are of the ſame kinde, and run one with another round 
about the cirque or ſh:w-place within the Amphitheaters : but to reſcue or ſuccor one another, nei- 
their know they the means how,nor have the courage to do it : for they fly and leap backward as far as 
ever they can poſlibly from une that is hurt or killed in their fight : As for that ftory, my good friend, 
that alledge of the Elephants, that they caſt into the ditch or trench whereinto one of their company 
is fallen, allthat cver they can pert and gather togecher, thereby ro make a bank, chat he may raiſc 
himſclf upon, and fo get forth, it is very ſtrange, and far fet: and becauſe it cometh out of the 
books of King Juba, it would ce: ro command us (as it were) by a Royal Edi to give credit 
therero, Bur ſay it were true, t'1erc > £xamples of Sca-creatures enough to prove that for ſociable 
kind:neſs and prudence withal, oei© Þ- many of them which give no place to the witch of all 
thoſe which the land affurdeth 3 bur 4+ rouching their communion and tellow- ſhip, we will creat 
thereof apart, and that anon. 

To return unto our fiſhers; perceivin.z 33 they do, that the moſt part of fiſhes ſcorn the line and hook, 
as ſtale devices, or ſuch as be diſcovered, they berake themſelves to fine force, and ſhut them up with- 
in'great caſting nets, like as the Pcrtians vic to ſerve their enemics in their wars, making this account, 
that if they be encloſed once within thoſe nets, they are theirs ſure enough, as if no diſcourſe of rca* 
ſon in the world, no wit and policy whatſoever will ſerve them to eſcape : for with hoop-nets or calt- 
nets are Mullcts caught,and the 1ulides,the!Mermiri allo,the Sargi, Sca- Gopeon, and the wide mouth» 
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ach as are the barbel, the guilcheads, and the (corpions of the fea, thoſe they uſe to catch ard draw 
up wich great drags and __—_ And verily this kind of net Homer calleth Panagre, which is as 
mach to ſay, as catching and ſwooping all afore it. And yeras cunningly deviſed as theſe engines be, 
the ſca-dogs have devices to avoid the ſame, as alſo the wide mouthed /abrax ; for when he perceiverh 
that the ſaid ſweepnet is a drawing along the bottom, he ſetterh all his ſtrength co, ſcrapzth in the 
earth, and patteth ir ſo, as he maketh an hole therein 3 and when he hath thus digged (as it were ) as 
deep a trench as will hide him againſt the incurſion of the net, then he coucheth himſelf cloſe within 
it, waiting untill the net be glided over him and paſt. The dolphin, it he be ſurprized, j2nd percci'e 
that he is incloſed and claſped within the armes (as one would ) of a nct, cndurech his fortunc 
reſolutely, and never diſmaieth for the matter ; nay, he is very well appayed and pleaſed; for he is 
lad in his heart, that he hath ſo many fiſhes about him caught in the ſame net, which he may devour 
and make merry with at his pleaſure without pains taking 3 and when he feces that he is drawn up 
neer tothe land, he makesno more ado but knaws a great hole in the net, and away he gocs. Bux 
ſay that he cannot diſpatch this feat ſo quickly, bur he comes into the fiſhers hands, yer he diethnor 
for this at che firſt etime 3 for they draw a riſhor reed thorow the 8kin along his creit, and ſo let him 
go * but if he ſuffer himſelf co be taken the ſecond time, then they beat and cudgell him well ; and 
know him they do by the ſeames or skars remaining of the forcſaid reed. Howbeit, this falleth out 
very ſcldome 3 for the moſt part of them, when they have been once ardonec's do acknowledge what 
favour they have received , and beware for ever atecr how they do a tault and come into danger again. 
But whereas there be infinit other examples of ſubtile (lights and witty wiles which fiſhes have inven» 
ted, both to foreſee and prevent a peril, and alſo to clrape out of a danger, that of thecuttle is wor- 
thy to be recited and would nor be paſſed over infilence : for having about her neck a bladder or bag 
hanging, full of a black muddy liquor, which thercupon they call 932ev, that is to ſay, Ink: when ſhe 
perc:ives her ſelf beſet and compaſled abour, ſo as ſhe is ready to be taken, ſhe cafteth {orth-from her the 
faid ink full craftily,that by troubling rhe water of the ſea all about her, and making it look thick and 
black, ſhe mighc avoid the fight of the fiſher, and ſo make an eſcape unſeen. Following herein the 
godsin Homer, who many times with overſpreading a back cloud withdraw and ſteal away choſe whom 
they are minded to fave : but h of this. 

Now as touching their craft ſubtility in afſailing and chafing othery, there be many experiments 
and examples preſented unto our fight : for the fiſh calked the Star, knowing tull well, that wharſo- 
ever he toucheth will melt and reſolve, offercth and yicldeth her body to be handled, tutfering as many 
as pals by her, or approch neer toftroke him : and as for the cramp-fiſh Torpedo, you all know well 
cr 1gh her powertul property 3 not onely to benum and ftupifie thoſe who touch her , but alſo ro 
cranſmit a ftupefaRive quality,even along the maiſhes and of the nct, to the very hands of the fih- 
ers who have caught her. And ſome there be who report thus much morcover;as having farther experi- 
ence of her wonderful nature, that incaſe ſh: eſcape and get away alive, if mcn do baddle aloft in the 
water, or daſh the Came upon them, they ſhall fecl the ſaid paſſion running up to the very hand, and 
benumming thcir ſenſe of feeling, as it ſhould ſeem, by reaſon of the water which before was altered 
and turned in that manner. This fiſh therefore having an imbred knowledge hereof by nature, ne- 
ver fighteth a front with any other; neither hazardeth himſelf openly : but ferching a compaſs aboux 
the prey which it hunteth after, ſhooteth forth from her theſe contagious influences like darts, infet- 
ing or charming rather the warer firſt therewith, and afterwards by means thereof the fiſh tha ſhe lay- 
eth for ; ſo that it can neither defend it ſelf, nor flic and make an cſcap:, but remaincth as it were ar- 
relted, and bound faſt with chains, or utterly aftonied. 

The ſca-frog, called the Fiſher, which name he gat by a kind of fiſhing that ke doth praftiſe,is known 
well cnough to many : and Ariſtotle ſaith, that the cuttle aforcſaid uſcth likewiſe che ſame craft that 
he doth. His manner is to hang down as it were an angle line, a certain (mall ſtring or gut from abour 
his neck, which is of that nature, that he can let our in length a great way whea it is looſe, and draw 
ic in again cloſe together very quickly when he lift, Now when he perceiverh ſome ſmall fiſh neer unto 
him, he ſuffereth it to nibble the end thereof and bite it, and then by little and litele privily plucketh 
and drawcth it back toward him, until he can reach with his mouth the fiſh chat hangeth to it. 

As touching poulps or parcuttles, and how tbey change their colour, Pinderus hach cnnoblcd them 
in theſe verſes : 

His minde doth alter moſt mut able, 
To poulpe the ſea-ftſþ skin [emblable,' 
Which changeth hue to «ll things ſutable, 
To live in all worlds be is pliable. 
The Poet Theognis likewiſe : 
Put on 4 mind like pobp fith 
and learn ſo to diſſemble, 
IWhich of the rock, whereto it ſticks, 
the colour doth reſemble. 
True it is that the chamzlcon alſo ctſoon changeth colours but it is not upon any crafty defigne that 
he hath, nor yet for to hide himſelf, bur only for that heis ſo timorous ; tor cowardly he is by nature, 
and fcareth every noiſe. Over and befides (at Theopbraſtns. wriceth) full he is of a deal of winde 
and the body of this creature wanteth bur a little of being all lungs and lighas 3; whereby ic may. be 
R XR 2 gveſſcd 
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actſcd, that it ftandeth altogether upon ventolity and wind, and fo conſequently very variable and 
ſubjc& ro change : whercas that mutabilicy of the Polype is a powerful and icilcd action of his, andnor 
a momentary paſlion or infirmity : for he altercth his color of a deliberate purpolc, uling it as a fl:ight 
or device, cither to conceal himſelf from that whereof he is afraid 3 or el(c to catch thar whereot he 
feedeth : and by mcans of this deceitful wile, he preyeth upon the one that eſcapeth himnot, and 
eſcapeth the other that paſſath by and ſees himnor. Bur co ſay that he eateth his own clecys or long 
arms that he uſcth to ſtretch forth, is a loud 1y:z; marry that he ſtandeth in fear of the Lamwpray and the 
Conger, is very true: for theſe fiſhes do him many [hrewd turns, and he cannot require them the like, 
ſo llippery they be, and ſo foon gone. Like as the Lobſter on the other lide, it they come within his 
cluickes, holJdeth them faſt, and ſqueizeth them todeath; for their glibby flickneſs terveth them in ng 
ficad againſt his rough cleys3 and yer if the Polype can get and -eniangle him once within his long 
laces, he dycs for it, Sce how nature hath given this circular vicifſitude to avoid and chaſe one an- 
other by turns, as a very exerciſe and tryal to make proof of their wit and fagacity. 

But Ariftotimus hath alledged unto us the Hedgehog, or land Urchin, and ſtood much upon I wor 
not what forclight he hath of the winds : and a wondrous matter he hath made alſo of the triangular 
flight of Cranes. As for me, I will not produce the ſea Urchans of this or that particular coaſt ; to 
wit, cither of Bizantine, or of Cyzicum, but generally al], in what ſcas ſocver 3 namely, how againſt 
a tempeſt and florm, when they ſce that the ſea will be very much troubled, they charge and balla 
themſclves with little ſtones, for fear of being overturned or driven to and fro tor their lightneſs, by 
the billows and waves of the ſea: and thus by the means of this weight, they remain firm and faftup- 
on the little rocks whereto they are ſettled, As fer the Crancy, who change their maner of flying ac- 
cording to the wind ; 1 ſay, this isa 8kilful quality, not proper and peculiar to one kinde of h(hes, 
but common unto them all ; namely, to ſwim cvermore againſt the waves and the current, yea, and ye 
wary they be, that the wind blow nor their tails, and raiſe theic 8kales, and ſo hurt and off:nd their 
bodies laid barc and naked, yea and made rugged by that means. Hereupon they carry their ſnout 
and muzzzls always into the wind, and fo direct their courſe : and thus the (ea being cut afrone at their 
head, keeperh down their fins, and gliding ſmoothly over their body, laycth their ſcales even, foas 
none of them ſtand ſtaring up. This is a thing, as I have ſaid, common unto all fiſhes,excepc the Elopy, 
whoſe nature is to ſwim down the wind and the water ; ncither feareth he that the wind will drive up 
his (calcs in ſo ſwimming, becauſe they do not lie toward his tail, but contrary to other fiſh:s, to- 
ward his head. - 

Moreover, the Tuny is ſo skilful in the Solfſtices and Equinox:s, that he hath taught men to obferve 
them without need of any Aſtrological rules; for look in what place or coaft of the ſea the winter 
Tropick or Solſtice findes him, there refterh he, and Rtirrech nor, until the Equinox in the Spring. But 
a wonderful wiſdom (quoth he) there is in the Crane, to hold a ſtone in his toot, that by the fall 
thereof he may quickly awaken, How mach wiſer then, my good friend Ariffotimns, is the Dolphin? 
who may not abide to lie ftill and ceaſe ſtirring, for that by nature he is in continual motion, and 
endcth his moving and living together : but when he hath need of ſleep, he ſpringeth up with his body 
to the top of the water, and turneth him upon his back wick the belly upward,and fo ſuffereth it part- 
Iy to float and hull, and in part to be carried through the deep, waving to and fro, as it were, in a 
hanging bed, with the agitation of the ſea, fleeping all the while, until he ſettle down to the bottom 
of the ſea, and touch the ground : then wakeneth he, and mounting up with a jerk a ſecond time, 
ſuffereth himſclf co be carricd until he be ſettled down again 3 and thus hath he deviſed to have his re- 
poſe and reſt intcrmingled with a kinde of motion. And it is ſaid that the Tunies dothe like, and upon 
the ſame cauſe. 

And now foraſmuch as we have ſhewed already the Mathematical and Aſtrological fore-knowledge 
that fiſhes have in the revolution and converſton of the Sun, which is confirmed likewiſe by the teſti- 
mony of Ariſtotle, liſten what kill they bave in Arithmertick ; but firſt (believe me) of the PerſpeRive 
Science 3 whereof as it ſhould ferm, the Poet Aſchylvs was not ignorant : for thus he ſaith in one 


place: 
Like Tuny fiſh he ſeems to ſpie, 
He doth ſs lock with bis left eye. 


For Tunies in the other cyc are thought to have a dim and feeble fight : and therefore when they enter 
into the ſca of Pontxs, they coaſt along the land on the right fide ; but contrariwiſe, when they come 
forth : wherein they do very wiſcly and circumſpe&ly, to commit the cuſtody of the body always to 
the better eye. Now for that they have need of Arichmerick, by reaſon of their ſocicty (as it may be 
thought) and matual love, wherein they delight ; they are come to that height and perfe&ion in this 
Art, that becauſe they take a wondrous pleaſure to feed together, and to keep one with another in 
ſculls and troops, they alwayr caft their company into a cubick forrp, in manner of a battailon, ſolid 
and ſquare every way, cloſe, and invironed with fix <qual fides or faces : and arranged in this Ordi- 
nance, as it were, of a quadrat battel do they ſwim, as larg: before as behinde, and of the one fide, a3 
of the other, in ſuch ſort, as he that licth in eſpial to bunt theſe Tunics, if he can but take che jult 
number how ny there be of that fide or front that appeareth nexe unto him, may preſently tell what 
the number is of the whole troop, being aſſured that the depth is equal to the breadth, and the breadeh 


even with the Tength. NN 
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The fiſh called in Greek * Hame, took that name, it may be thought, for their converling in com- * Of cue, 
nic altogether:and {ol ſuppoſe came the Pelamydes by their name. As for other fiſhes that be ſociable is toſay.al- 
and love to live and are fecn to converſe in great companies together, no man is able to number them, *98crher. 
they be ſo many. Come we rather therefore ro ſome particular ſocieties and inſeparable fellowſhips 
that ſome have in living together : among which is that * Pinzorheres, which coft the Philoſopher *0mazg; 
Chryſippus fo much inke in his deſcription, for in all his books as well of moral as natural Philoſophy, neer. 
he is ranged formoſt. As tor the Spongetheres, I ſuppoſe he never knew, for otherwiſe he would nog * Some 
haveleft it out. Well, chis Pixzotberes is a little fiſh, as ay lay, of the crabs kind, which goeth and — oe 
cometh evermore with the Nacre, a big ſhell fiſh keeping {till by ir,and fits as it were a porter at his (hell** "_ 
fide, which he lertech continually to ſtand wide open, until he ſpie ſome ſmal fiſhes gotten within it, 
ſich as they are wont to-take for their food : then doth he enter likewiſe into the Nacres ſhell, and 
fecmerh to bite the flc{by ſubſtance thereofz whereupon preſently the Nacre (hutteth the ſhell hard, and 
then they cwo together feed upon the booty which they have gotten priſoners within this encloſure. 

As touching the Spongotheres, a lictle creature it is, not like unto the crab fiſh as the other, but rather 
reſembling a ſpider and it ſeemeth to rule and govern the ſpunge, which is altogether withour life, 
wichout bloud and fenſc ; bur as many other living creatures within the ſea, cleaverh indecd hard to 
the rocks, and hath a peculiar motion of the ewn, namely, to ftretch out and draw in it ſelf : bur for to 
dothis necd, ſhe hath of the dirc&ion and advertiſement of another : for b-ing of a rare, hollow, and 
fofc conlticntion otherwiſe, and tall of many concavities, void and fo dull of ſenſe beſides, and idle 
withal, that it perc2iveth not when there is any ſubſtance of good meat gotten within the ſaid void and 
empty holes ; this little animal ac ſuch a time giveth a kind of warning, and with ic ſhe gathercth in 
her body, holderh ic faft, and devoureth the ſame : but much more will this ſpunge draw in her (If 
wh:na man comes neer and touches her; for then being better advertiſed and touched to the quick 
ſh: quakerh as it were for fear, and pluckerh in her body fo ftreighr and fo hard, that the divers, and 
ſach as ſeek ow them have no (mal adoc,but find itto be a painful matter for to get under and cut them 
from the rocks. 

The purple fiſhes keep in companies together, and make themſelves a common cel, much like to the 
combs which becs doe trame,wherein by report, they do engender and breed : and look what they have 
laid up for their ſtore and proviſion of vituals, to wit, moſſe,reits, and ſuch ſea-weeds, thoſe they put 
forth our of their thels, and preſent them unto their fellows for to eat, banquerting round as it were 
every one in their turn, and keeping their courſe ro feaft, one cating of anothers provifion. But no 
great marvel ix is to ſee ſach an amiable ſociety and loving fellowſhip among them, confidering thas 
the moſt unſociable, crucl, and ſavage creature of all that live cither in rivers or lakes or (cas, I mean 
the crocodile, ſheweth himſelf rful fellow-like and gracious in that focicty and dealing that is 
between him and the Trochilus. For this Trochilus is a little bird of the kinde of thoſe which ordinarily 
doc haunt meres, mariſh:s and rivers, waiting and — upon the crocodile as it were ane of his 
guard : neither liverh this bird at her own finding nor upon her own provifion, but of the reliques that 
the crocodile leaverh. The ſervice that ſhe doth for ir is this : when ſh: ſecth the ichneumon, having 
platred his body as ie were with a coat of mud baked hard in manner of a cruſt, and like unto a cham- 

pion wich his hands all dufty, ready to wreſtle and prepared to take hold of his exenyage ln for to 

ſurpriſe the crocodile aflcep, ſhe awakenerh him partly with her voice, and partly by nibbing him with 
her bill, Now the crocodile is fo gentle and familiar with her, that he will ga with his chawes wide 
open, and let her enter into her mouth, taking great pleaſure that ſhz ſhould pick his teeth and peck out 
the licale morſels of ficſh that ſtick berwern, with her prety beak, and withal, to ſcarific his roy But 
when he bach had cnough of this, and would ſhut and cloſe his mouth again, he letterh fall the upper 
chaw a little, which is a warning unto the bird for to get forth : but he never bringeth both jJawes to* 
gether, before he know that che Trechilus is Aowen out. 

There is a little fiſh called the guide, for quantity and proportion of ſhape, reſembling the gadgeon, 
only wichoutforch ir ſcemeth like untoa bird, whoſe feathers for fear ftand up; the ſcales ftare ſo, and 
are forough. Thisfiſh is ever in the com of one of theſe great whales, ſwimming before, and di- 
reting his courſe as it he were his pilot, for bh leaſt he ſhould light upon ſome ſhelves, run gpon the 
ſands in the ſhallows, or otherwiſe ſhoot himſelf into ſome narrow where he can hardly turn and 

et forth. The whalc followeth hard after, willing to be guided, and directed by hiaz, even as a ſhip 
thc helm : and look what other thing ſoever b:fides cometh within the chaos ofthis monſters mouth, 

be ic bealt, boar, or tone, down ir gocs all incontinently that foul great ſwallow of his, and periſh:th 
inthe bottomlcfſe gulfe of his panch : onely this little fiſh he knoweth from the reſt , and recciverh 
into his mouth and no farther, asan anchor, for within it {l<cpeth s and while the fiſh is at repoſe, the 
whale likewiſe r:{tcch ſtill, as if he ride at anchor 3 no ſooner is it forth, but he followerh on a 
freſk, never leaving ie by day nor by night, for otherwiſe he wander here and there : and ma- 
ny of theſe whalcs therg have been loſt in this manner, wanting their guide and pilot, whichhave 
run themſclves a land, for defaule of a good pilot. For we our ſelves have ſeen one of them fo 
calt away not long fince about theiſle Anticyre : and before time by report, there was ano- 
ther caſt upon the ſands, and nox far from the city Bune, which lay there ſtinking and putrificd ; where- 
upon by the infe&tion of the aire, there enſued a peftilence in thoſe parts adjoyning. What ſhould 
ara ? Isthere any Other example worthy to be compared with theſe ſocictics ſo Frm; re 
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and amity between Fox:s and Serpents, joyning and combing together againſt their common ene 
the Eagle, alſo between the Orides and Horſes; for the bird Otis delighterh in their company,and to be 
neer them, for that they may rake into their dung. For mine own part, I cannot ſee that the very Beg 
or the Piſmirecs, are ſo induſtrious and carcful one for another. Truc ir is, that they travel and = KM 
in common for a publick weal ; but to aime at any particular good, or to reſpect the private benefit one 
of another, we can fiade example of no beaſt upon the land whercſoever : but we fhall perceive thi 
diff:rence much better, if we convert our ſpecch to the principal dutics and greateſt cflices of ſocier : 
g:neration (1 mcan) and procteation of young : Firſt and formoft, all fiſh:s which haune any ſea, either 
necr unto Lakes, or fach as receiverh great Rivers into it, when they perceive their ſrawning time to 

2ncer, come up toward the Jand, and ſcek for that freſh water which is moſt quiet and leaſt ſubjeF 
to agitation for that calmen:{I: is good for their breeding 3 befides, theſe Lakes and Rivers ordinari] 
have none of theſe monſtrous Sea monfters ; ſo as both their ſpawn and their young frie, is there in 
moſt fafery, which is the reaſon that there arc ſo many fiſhes bred about the Euxine ſea ; for that ic 
nouriſheth no Whal:s or other great fiſhes : onely the Scea-calt which there is but (mall, aud the Dolphin 
who is as little. Morcover, the mixture of many great Rivers which diſcharge themſclves into the 
cauſeth the temperature of the water to be very good and fit for great bellicd ſpawners. But moſt ag. 
mirable ofall others, is the narure of the fiſh Anthios, which Homer called the ſacred fiſh; alth 
ſome think chat ſacred in that place, is as much to ſay, as great : in which ſenſe we term the great 
teen, that is to (ay, ſacred ; whereupon the ridge bone refteth : as alſo the great malady, called the 
falling ſickneff: ,is termed in Greck leegvor0, that is to ſay, the ſacred ficknell: : others interpret it after 
th: common and vulgar manner, namely, for that which is vowed and dedicatcd to ſome god, of g. 
therwiſc abandoned : but ir ſeemcth that Eratoſthenes fo called the Guilthcad or Golden cye, a3 aps 
pearcth by this verſc of his, 
Moſt ſwift of courſe, with browes as bright as gold, 
This is the fiſh which I doe ſacred hold. 


but many take it for the Elops ; for rare he is tobe found, and hard to be taken : howbeitr, many timey 
he is ſeen about the coaſt of Pamphylia 3 and whenſocver the fiſhers can meet with any of them, and 
bring them home, both they themſclves wear Chaplets of flowers for joy, and alſo they crown and a- 
dorn their Barques with garlands, yea, and at their arrival they are received with much ſhouting and 
clapping of hands ; but che moſt part arc of opinion, that the Anthios beforeſaid, is he which they call 
the ſacred fiſhy and fo he is held to be 5 for that whereſoever he is, there may no hurtful nor raveni 
monſter be found there : inſomuch as the Divers plunge down into the Sca for Spunges, boldly in 
coaſts where theſe be ; yea, and other fiſhes, both ſpawn and rear their young fry ſafcly there, as hay 
him for their pledge and warant of all ſafety and ſecurity, as in a priviledged place. The cauſc hereof is 
hardly to be rendred ; whether it be that ſuch hurtful fiſhes upon a ſecret antipathy in nature, doe avoid 
him as Elephants a Swine, and Lions a Cock ; or that there be ſome marks and ſignes of thoſe coafts 
which are clear of ſuch harmful monſtcrs,which he knowerh well and obſerverh,being a fiſh quick of wit, 
and as good of memory. Common it is to all females for to have a natural care and providence for their 
young, buc in fiſhes, the malcs generally arc ſo reſp:E&ive that way, and fo far off from devouring the 
ſecd of their own kinde, that they continue neer unto the ſpawn that the females have caſt, and keepthe 
ſame, as Ariſtotle hath Icfr in writing. Some Milters there be, that follow after the ſpawners, and ſprin- 
kle them a lictle about the tail ; otherwiſe, the ſpawn or fry will not be fair and great, but remainun- 
p_ and come to no growth. This property particularly by chemſclves have the Phycides,that they 

ild their nefts withthe ſea weeds or reits, covering and defending therewith their ſpawn and fry a- 
gainſt the waves of the (ca. 

Dog: fiſhes give not place in any ſort to the moſt tame and gentle beaſts in the world, for kinde love 
and naturalaff:Qion to their young : for firlt they cngender ſpawn, and after that, a quick try ; and that 
not withour, but within, nouriſhing and carrying the ſame within their own bodics, after a kinde of ſe- 


' cond generation ; but when they are grown to any bigneflz, they put them forth and teach them how to 


ſwim hard by them, and afterwards receive them by the mouth into their body, which ſcrveth in ftead 
Of a place of abode, of nouriſhment and of refuge, until ſuch xime as they be ſo big, that they can ſhift 
for themſelves, 

Morcover, the provident care of the Tortoiſe in the generation, nouriſhment and preſeryation of her 


| Youngs ir wonderful : for out ſhe gocth of the ſea, and laycth her cgges or cafteth her ſpawn upon the 


ank fide ; but being not able ro cove or fit upon them, nor eo remain her ſelf upon the land our ofthe 
ſea any long time, ſhe beftowerh them in the gravel, and afterwards covereth them with the ligheeſt and 
finelt ſand that ſhe can get ; when ſhe hath thus hidden them ſurely, ſome (ay, that with her feet (he 
drawcth raics or lines, or clſc imprintcth certain pricks, which may ſerve for privy marks to her ſelf, to 
finde out the place again : others affirme, that the male tarneth the females upon the back, and ſo les- 
vethehe print of (hell within the ſand : but that which is more admirable, ſhe obſerveth juſt che fortieth 
day (for in ſo many daies, the cgges come to their maturity, and be hatched.) and then returneth ſhe 
to the place where knowing her own treaſure by the (cal, ſhe opencth it with great joy and pleaſure, as 
no mandoth his caskes of jewcls or cabinet where his gold licth. 4 
The Crocodiles deal much after this manner in all other poines ; but at what marks they aime in 


chuling or finding out the place where they breed, no mortal man is able to imagine or give a __ 
wheres 
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whereupon it is commonly taid, that the forcknowledge of this beaſt in that reſpet, procecderh n.oc 
from any diſcourſe of reaſon, but of ſome ſapernatural divination : for going neither farcher nor 
nezrer than juſt to that gage and heigth where N;lus the river for that year will riſe and cover the earth, 
chere laierh ſh: h-r cgges : ſo chat when the paiſant or countrey man chanceth by fortune to hit upon 
a Crocodiles neſt, himſelf knoweth and telleth his neighbours how high the river will overfloiy tha 
Sammer following : ſo juſt doth ſhe meaſure the place that will be drowned with water, that hee 
ſelf may be ſur: not to be drenched while ſhe fitteth and coveth : furthermore, when her young be 
newly hatched, if ſh: {cc any one of them (fo ſoon asever it is our of the {h:1]) not ro catch with the 
mourh one thing or other cominginext in the way,be it fly,Piſmire,Gnat, Exrch- worm,Scraw or Graſſe, 
thedamme takerth it between her teeth, reareth ir and killerh it preſently 3 but ſuch as give form: proof 
of animoſity, audacity and execution, thoſe ſhz loveth, thoſe ſh: cheriſheth and maketh much of, bc= 
ſowing her love as the wiſcſt men judge it meet and reaſonable, according to reaſon and diſcretion, 
and not with blind affcCQion. 

The Sca-calves likewiſe bring forth their young on the dry land 3 bur within a while after they train 
them to the ſea ; give them a tafte of the ſalt water, and then quickly bring them back again : thus pra- 
Aiſe they with them by lictle and little many times together, uncil they have gotten more heart and 
begin of themſelves to delight for to live within the ſea, Frogs about their breeding time, call one to 
another, by a certain amorous note or nuptial tuncs called properly Ololugon. And when the male hath 
by this meanes cntifed and allured the female to him, they attend and waite together for the night : 
and why ? In the water they cannot poflibly engender, and upon the land they fear to do it in the 
day time 3 dark night is no ſooner com, but boldly they go forth of the water, and then without fear 
they claſp and embrace one another. Morcover againſt a ſhowre of rain their crooking voice, ſuch 
ad it is, you ſhall hear more clear and (hcill than ordinary, which is a molt infalible figne of raine. 

But (oh (weet Neptane) what a foule faulc and grofſecrrour was1 like to have committed ; how ab- 
fard and ridiculous ſhould I have made my (elf, if being amuſed and buficd to ſpeak of theſe Sea-calves 
and Frogs, I had forgotten and overpaſſcd the wiſeſt creature, and that which the gods love beſt, of 
all choſe that do frequent and hant the ſea ? for what muſick of the Nightingale is comparable to that 
of the Halcyon ; what * artificial building of the Swallowes, and Martinersz what encier amity and * graeriy- 
love of Doves 3 wha skilful cunning of the Bzes, deſerveth to be pur in ballance with theſe Sca- fowles 19, ſome 
Halcyones ? Of what living creatures have the gods and goddeſſes fo much honoured the bree- *©24 _ 
ding , travel and birth ? for thatit is ſaid that there was but one onely Iſle, to wit Delos : than THO 
was ſo well beloved , that it received the childbirth of Latoxz , when (he was delivered of A- their yoog 
pollo and Diana: which land floating before time,continucd afterwards firme-land ;whereas the pleaſure birds. 
of God is ſuch, that all ſeas ſhould be ſtill and calme without waves, winds or drop of raine falling 
upon then, all the while that the Halcyon laieth and coveth, which is juſt about the Wineer Solfticr, 
even when the daics be (ſhorteſt : which is the reaſon that there isno living creature that men love ſo 
well z by whoſe arzancs ſeven daies they have, and (even nights even in the very heart of Winter, du- 
ring which time they may fafcly faile, having their voyage by (ca for thoſe daics ſpace, more ſecure 
than their travel by Jand. Now if I muſt fay ſomewhat likewiſe of each particular vertue that this bird 
hath : firſt and foremoſt the female is ſo loving to the male her mate, that ſhe tarrieth not with him for 
one (caſo onely, but all che year Jong keepeth him company 3 and that not for ſhamelefſe luſt and 
wantonneſſe (tor (h: never admitterh any other male to tread her) but onely upon a kinde loveand 
tend:r aff:&ion z even like an honeſt wedded wife that keepeth oncly to her huzband, And when the 
male groweth to be for age weak and unweldy, in ſach fort as he cannot follow her, but with much 
ado, (h: b:areth and f:edeth him in his old age; fhenever forſaketh norleaveth him alone for any 
thing, but ſhe taketh him upon her ſhoulders, carrieth him every where about, tendeth him moſt tender- 
ly, and is with him till unto his dying day. Now for the aff:Qtion which ſhe beareth to her young, 
and the care that ſhe hath of them and their ſafety : when (he perceiveth once that (ſhe is with cgge, 
preſently ſhe gocth abour the building of her neſt 3 not rempering mude or clay for to make thereof 
morter 3 nor daubing it upon the walls, and ſpreading it over the roufe as the Swallows do; nor yet 
employing her wholc body or the moſt part thereof about her work, as doth the Bre, which cntring 
inth- hony-cembe with her enticr body z and working withal the fix feet rogether, devideth the place 
In fix angled ccls : but the Alcyon having but one inſtrument, one tool, one engine to work withal, c- 
vn her own bill, without any thing clfe in the world to help her in her travel and operation ; yet 
what w&kmanſhip ſhe makes and what fabricks ſhe frameth, like unto a Maſter Carpenter or Ship» 
wright, hard it were to belceve, unlefſe a man had ſcen it, being indeed ſuch a fabrick and piece of 
work,which onely of all other cannot be overthrown nor drenched with the ſea: for firſt and foremoſt 
{h2 goes and gathers a number of bones of the fiſh called B:lone, that is to ſay, a Necdle,which ſhe joyn- 
eth and bindeth together, interlacing them ſome long-wiſe, others overthwarr, much like as the woofe 
is woven upon the warpe in a loome, winding, plaiting and twiſting them up and down one wirhin 
another ; ſo that in the end faſhioned it is in forme round, yet extended our in length like unto a fiſhers 
weele or bow-net : after ſhe hath finiſhed this frame, ſhe bringerh ic co ſome Creek, and ſcrhic a- 

Bainſt the waves, where the ſca gently beating and daſhing upon it, teacheth her to mend thas was nog 
well compa, and to fortific is in ſuch places where (he ſees it gapeth, or is not united cloſe by reaſon 
of the ſca-water that hath undone the compoſition thereof : contrariwiſe, that which was well joynt- 


ed, the a doth o (ertle and drive together, that hardly a man is able to break, diffolve or doe it _— 
cithee 
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cither with knock of tone or dint of cdged tool, But that which yet maketh ir more admirable, 
js the proportion and form of the concavity and hole within this veſſcl; for framed it is ang 
compoſed in ſuch ſort, that it will reccive and admit no other thing , bur the very bird which made 
it, fornought elſe can enter into it , ſo cloſe itis ſhut up, not ſo much asthe very water of the Sex, 
I am affurcd that there isnot one of you all, but he hath many_times ſeen this neft : but for mine 
own part, Who havs both viewed, touched and handlcd it, and that very often, I am ready to (ay and 
ſing thus : | 

The like at D:los once IT ween, 

Was in Apollos temple ſeen, 
I mean the altar made all of horns, r:nowned amongſt the ſeven wonders of the world ; for that with. 
out ſod:r, glew, or any other matter to binde and hold the parcels together, made it was and frame 
of horns which grew on the right fide of the head onely. But O that this god would be fo good 
and gracious unto me, being in ſome ſort muſicall and an I{lander, like himſclf, as tf pardon me if 
I fing the praiſe of that ſirenc and mer-maid fo highly commended ; as alſo gently to hear me laugh 
at theſe demands and interrogatorics that theſe propound , who in mockery ſcem to ask, Why py. 
b is never called K-eyy&t791®;, chat is to fay, the killer of conger, nor Diane his fifter Tecyavcia®, thay 
is to ſay, a ftriker ot barbels, knowing that even Venus, borne as ſhe was of the ſea, and infticuting her 
facrific:s ncer unto it, taketh no pleaſure that any thing ſhould be killed. And moreover, ye wot well 
enough, that in che city of Leptis, the prieſts of Neptune cat nothing that cometh out of the ſea, as al- 
ſo that in the city Eleyſin, thoſe who are profeſſed religious, and admitted to the holy myſteries of 
Ceres, honour the barbelz yea, and in the city of Argos the pricſtrefſc of Diana upon a devout reve« 
rence forbearcth to fced of this creature z for that theſe barbles doe kill and deftroy all that ever they 
can, the ſea-hare, which is ſo venimous and ſo dead]!y a poiſon to man :; in regard of which benefit, 
reportcd they are friendly unto mankinde, and preſervers of their health, and cherefore honoured they 
be, and kept as ſacroſant : and yet you ſhall ſec in many cities of Greece, both temples and altars dedi- 
cated unto Diana ſurnamed Ditiynna, as one would ſay; affeftcd unto fiſhers nets : like as to Apollp 
Delphinius : for certain it is, thac the place which he ſpecially choſe aboye all others for his abode, the 
poſterity deſcended from che Cretanfians came to inhabit and people, being condufted thither by 
the guidance of adolphin : and not becauſe himſelf (as ſome fabulous wriccrs report) being tra 
formed into a dolphin , ſwam b-fore their fleet : but ſurely a dolphin he ſ-nt to direQt choſe men in 
their navigation, and fo he brought them to the bay of Cirrha. 

Alfo written it is in hiftorics, char choſe who were ſent by King Ptolomens ſurnamed Soter, to the 
city Snope, for to carry the god Serapis, together with their Captain Dionyſius, were by force of wind 
and ecmpeſt driven againſt their wills beyond the cape or promontory Melea , where they had Pelspon- 
#eſus on the right hand ; and when they wandered and were toffcd to and froupon the ſeas, not know- 
ing where they were, making account they were Toft and caſt away, there ſhewed himſelf before the 
prow of their (hip, a dolphin, whick ſecraed to call unto them, and who guided them unto thoſe 
coalts, where there were many commodious havens and fair baics for ſhips to harbour,and ride in with 
ſafety 3 and thus he condufted andfaccompanied their ſhips from place to place, until at length he 
brought it within the road of Crrrb2 3 where after they had ſacrificed for their ſafe arrFval and landing, 
they underſtood that of two images there, they were to haye away that of Pluto, and carry it with 
them, but the other of Preſerpinz to leave behinde them, when they had taken onely the mould and pat- 
tern thereof, Probable it is therefore, that the god Apollo carried an affeftion to this dolphin, for that 
it loycth muſick ſo well : whercupon the Poet Pindarus comparing himſclf nnto the dolphin, faith 
that hc was provoked and fiirred upto mufick by the leaping and dauncing of this fiſh, 


Like as the dolphin ſwims apace 

DireAaly forward to that place 

Whereas the pleaſant ſhawmes do ſound, 
And whence their neiſe deth ſoon rebound : 
What time both winds and waves do lye 
At ſea, and let no harmony. 


orrather we are to think that the god is well affeted unto him, becauſe he is ſo kind and lovingunto 
man : for the onely creature it is, that Joveth man for his own ſake, and in regard that heYva man : 
whereas of land-beafts,ſome you ſha]l have that love none at all; others, and thoſe that be of the tameſt 
kindc, make much of choſe onely, of whom they have ſome uſe and benefit 3 namely, ſuch as feed them 
or converſe with them familiarly, as thedog, the horſe-and the clephant : and as for ſwallows, recci- 
ved _— they be in our houſes, where they have entertainment, and whatſoever they need, to 
wit, ſhade, harbour and a neceſſary rctrait for their ſafety, yet they be afraid of man, and ſhun him 


as if he were ſome ſavage beaft 3 whereas the dolphin alone of all other creatures in the world, by 2 
certain inftin& of nature, carricth that fincere affeftion unto man, which is ſo much ſought for and 
defired by our beft Philoſophers, cv:n without any reſpeR at all of commodity : for having noneed at 
all of mans help, yet is he neverthelcfie friendly and courtcous unto all, and hath ſuccoured many in 
their diftrefle ; as the ftory of Arion will teftific, which is fo famous, as no man is ignorant thereot : 
and even you Ariftotimus your own ſelf , rehearſed to very good purpoſe the example of Heſiodus : 


But 
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2 
But yet by your good leave, my friend, 


Of that your tale you made no end. 

for when you reported unto us the fidelity of his dog, you ſhonld have proceeded farrher, and told 
out all, not leaving out (as you did) the narration of the Dolphins : for ſurely the notice that the 
Dog gave, by baying, barking, and running afterthe murderers with open mouth, was (I neytrell 

ou) bur ablinde preſumption, and no evident argument, About the Temple Nemeinm , the Dul- 
phins mecting with the dead corps of a man floating up and down upon the (ca, took it up and laid 
it on their backs, ſhifting ir from one to another by turns, as any of them were weary with the car- 
riage, and very willingly, y:a, and as it ſhould ſeem, with great aff:Qtion, they conveyed ir as far as to 
the Por2 Khium, where they Jaid ir down opon the ſhore, and fo made it known that there was a man 
murthered. Myrt:!/zs the Leabian writeth,that Airalus the ZE9lian being fallen in fanfic with a daugh- 
ter of Phineui, who according to the Oracle of Amphirite, was by the daughters of Peatbeus caſt down 
headlong into the ſea, threw himſelf after her 3 bur there was a Dolphin took him up, and broughc 
him ſafe into the Hle Le:bos. Over and befides, the affeftion and good will which a Dolphin bare unto 
a yong lad of the City Taſos, was ſo hot and vehement, in the higheſt degree, that if ever one creature 
was in love with another, it was he 3 for there was not a day went over his head, bur he would diC- 
port, play and (wim with him, yea, and ſuff:r himſelf robe handled and tickled by him upon his bare 
zkin : and it the boy were diſpoſed to mount aloft upon his back, he would not refuſe, nor ſeem to 
ayoid him; nay he was very well content with ſach a carriage, turning what way ſocver he reined 
him, or ſeemed to incline : and thus would he do in the preſence of the lafians, who oftentimes 
would all ran forth to the ſea (ide of purpoſe to behold this tight. Well on a day above the reft, when 
this lad was uponthe Dolphins back, there fcll an exceeding great ſhower of rain, togerher with a 
monſtrous ſtorm of hail ; by rcaſon whereof the poor boy fell into the ſea, and theredyed : but the 
Dolphin took up his body d:ad as it was, and together with it (hat himfſclf upon the land; neither 
would he depart from the corps ſo long as there was any life in him, and fo dyed, judging it great 
reaſon to take part with him of his death, who ſcemed partly to be cauſe thereof. In remembrance 
of which memorable accident, the Iaſians repreſent the Hiftory thereof ſtamped and printed upon their 
coin, to wit, a boy riding upon a Dolphin 3 which ftory hath caufed that the fable or tale that goeth 
of Caranus is believed for a truth: for this Geranus, as they ſay, bern in Paros, chanced to be upon 
atime at Byzautium, where lccing a great draught of Dolphins caken up in a cafting-net by the fiſhers, 
whom they meant to kill and cut into picces, bought them all alive, and let them go again into the 
ſea, Not long after, it hapned that he ſailed homeward in a Foiſt of fifry oars, which had aboard (by 
report) a number of Pyrats and Rovers ; but inthe ſtceights berween Naxos and Pares, the vefſcl was 
caſt aways and ſwallowed up in a guft;z in which ſhipwrack, when all the reſt periſhed, be onely was 
ſaved, by means, as they ſay, of a Dolphin, which coming under his body as he was newly plunged 
into the (ca, bare kim up, cook bin upon his back, and carried him as far as to a certain cave abour 
Zacyntbus, and there landed him : which place is ſh:wed for a monument at this day, andafter his 
name, is callcd Caraninm, Upon this occalion, Archilachus the Poet, is ſaid ro have made theſe 


verſes : 
Of fifty men by tempeſt drown, 
And left in ſea all dead behinde ; 
Cceran alone alive was found, 
God Neprune was to him ſo kinde. 
Afterwards the ſaid Ceranus himſclfdyed; and when his kinsfolk and friends barned bis corps neer 
tothe ſca-(idc in a funcral fire, many Dolphins were diſcovered along the coaſt hard by the ſhore,ſhew- 
ing (as it were ) themſelves how they were come to hohor his obſequiesz for depart they would nor, 
before the whole ſblemnity of this laſt duty war performed. Thar the Scutchion or Shicld of Vliſſes 
had for the badge or cnfign, a Dolphin, Stefichorus hach teftified, but the occafion and cauſe thereof, 
the Zacynthians report in this maner, as Criteus the Hiſtorian beareth witneſs. Telemachus his ſon be- 
ing yer an infant, chanced to (lip with his fect ; and as men fay, to fall into a place of the ſea, where 
it was very deep z but by the means of certain Dolphins, who took bim as he fell, ſaved he was, and 
earried out of the water : whereupon his father, in a thankful regard and honor to this creature, en- 
praved within the collet of his Signet, wherewith he ſcaled, the portrait of a Dolphin, and likewiſe car- 
ried it as his Arms upon his Shizld. Bur foraſmuch as l i cd in the beginning, that T would re- 
late co ydu no fables, and (I wot not how) in ſp-aking ot Dolphins, I am carricd farther then I was 
aware, and fallen upon UVliſſes and Cexranus, ſomewhat beyond the bounds of likelihood and probabi- 
lity, 1 will ſet a fine upon mine own head, aud even here for amends lay a ſtraw, and make an end. 
You therefore, my maſters, who arc Judges, may when it pleaſech you proceed to your verdiCt- 
OCLAKUS 
As for us, we were of minde a good while fince to ſay according to the ſentence of Sophocles: 
Your talk ere while which ſeem'd to diſagree, 
: Will ſoon accord and joint-wiſe framed bee, 
for if you wil), both of you,confer your arguments, proofs and reaſons, which you have alledged of the 
one fide and the other, andlay them all together in common batween you, ic wilt be ſeen how mighti- 
ly you ſhall conſute and put down thoſe, who would deprive bruic beafts of all underſtanding and dif- 
courſc of reaſon. —_ 
& 
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Whether the Athenians were more renowned for Mar. 
tial Arms or good Letters, 


The Summary. 


E have bere the fragments of a pleaſant Diſcourſe written in the favour of Athenian WF cry ion; 
VV and great Captains; which at this day hath neither beginning nor end, and in the middle is at. 
together maimed and unperfeft : but that which the infortunity of the times bath left unto us, 15 ſuch yet, a 
thereout we may gather ſome good, and the intention of Plutarch is therein ſufficrently diſcovered unto us - for 
be ſheweth that the Athenians were more famous and excellent in feats of Arms, then iu the profeſſimef Learn- 
ing. Which Poſition may ſeem to be a ſtrange Paradox, conſidering that Athens was reputed the habitaticy, f 
the Muſes : and if there were evor any brave Hiſtorians, ſingular Poets, and notable Orators in the world, 
we ar: to lock fer them in this Eity, Tet for all this, he taketh upon him to prove that theſproweſs of Athiniqu 
Captains was without all compariſon more commendable and praiſe-worthy then all the dexterity of others, 
who at their leiſure have written in the ſhade and within houſe the occurrents and accidents of the times, 
exhibited pleaſures and paſtimes to the people upon the ftage or ſcaffold, And 10 effe@ this intended purpoſe 
of his, ke confidereth in the firſt place, Hiſtoriograpbers, and adjoyneth thereto a brief Treatiſe of the Art 
of Painting : andby compariſon of two perſons, bringing news of a field fought, whereof the one wat onely 
@ beholder and locker on ; the other a: ator bimſelf, an1 a Souldier fighting in the battel, be leweth that 
noble Captains ought to be preferred before Hijiorians,who pu and ſet down their deſigns and executions. Fray 
Hiſtory be paſſeth on to Poeſie, both Gomical and Tragical, which he reproverh and debaſeth, notwithſtanding 
the Athenians made exceeding account thereof; giving, to underſtand, that their valour conſiſted rather in mar- 
tial exploits. In the laſt place heſpeaketh of Orators, and ty conſerence of their Orations, and other regs 

ſons, proveth that theſe great ſpeakers deſerve not that placezas to have their words weighed in ballance againſt 
the deeds of ſo many politick and valiant warriors. 


Whether the Athenians Were more renowned for eM artial Arms 
or good Letters. 


Ell aid chis was (in truth) of him unto thoſe great Captains and Commanders who ſuc- 
ceeded him, unto whom he made way , and gave entrance to the executions of & ioſe ex- 
ploits which they performed afterwards, when himſelf had to their hands chaicd out of 
Greece the barbarous King Xerxes, and delivered che Greeks out of ſervitude 3 but as well 
may the ſame be ſaid alſo cothoſe who are proud of their learning, and ſtznd highly upon their erue 
dition. For if you take away men of ation, you ſhall be fare ;to have no Writers of them : rake 
away the Politick Government of Pericles at home ;jthe naval viftorics and trophies atchieved by Phor» 
mis, neer the promontory of Rhium; the nobls prowefſes of Nicias, about the Ifle Cythera, as alſo be- 
forc the Citics of Corinth and Megara ; take away the ſca-fight of Demoſthenes before Pylos 3 the four 
kundred Czprives and Priſoners of Cleon 3 the worthy deeds of Tolmiss, who ſcoured all the coafts of 


 Peloponneſus ; the brave ats of Myronides, and the battel which he won againſt the Bacotians in the 


place called Oencpbyta ; and withal, you blot out the whole Hiſtory of Thuc:dides 3 take away the va- 
liant ſervice of Alcibiades, ſhewed in Helleſpent; the rare manhood of Thraſylus, necr unto the {le 
Lesbos; the happy ſuppreſſion and abolition of the Tyrannical Oligarchy of the Thirty Ulurpers, by 
Theramenes ; take away the valorous cndcavors of Thraſybulus and Arobippus, together with the rare 
dcligns and enterpcizes exccuted by thoſe ſeven hundred, who from Phylaroſc up in arnn, and were 
ſo hardy and reſoiute as to ſevy a power, and wage war againſtthe Lordly Potentatcs of Sparts 3 and 
laſt of all Conox, who cauſed the Athenians to go to ſea again and maintain the war ; and therewitha), 
take away Cratippus and all his Chronicles, For as touching Xexopbon, ke was the writer of his own 
Hiſtory, keeping a Book and Commentary of thoſe occurrents and proceedings which paſſed under bis 
happy condudt and dircfion : and (by report) hegave it oat in writing, that Themiſtogenes the Syra= 
cuftan, compoſed the ſaid Narration of his afts, to the end that Xenophon might win more credit, 
be the better belcived, writing as he did of himſclf, as of a ſtranger, and withal, gratifying another 
man by that means with the honor of cloquence in digeſting and penning the ſame. All other Hifto- 
rians beſides, as theſe, Clexodemi and Diyli:, Philochorns and Philerchus, may be counted as it were the 
aftors of other mens Plays : who ſerting down the afts of Kings, Princes, and great Captains. ſhrowd- 
ed cloſe vnder their memoriale, to the end thar themſclves might have ſome part with them of their 
light and ſplendor. For ſurcly there is a certain image of glory, which by a kinde of reflexion, as in 
a mirror, doth rebound from thoſe who have atchicved noble afts, even unto them that commit 
the ſame to writing, when as the aftions of other men arerepreſcnted by their reports and reco 
C:rtes this City of Athens hath been the fruitful Mother and kinde Nourſe of many and ſundry 
Arts, whereof ſome he firſt invented and brought to light z others ſhe gave growth, ftrengeh, Sono 
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ind credit unto. And among the reft, the skill oft Painters cratc hath not been leatt advan<cd and 
adorned by her. For Apollodorus the Painter, the firft man who deviſcd the mixture of colours, and 
maner of darkning them by the ſhadow, was an Athcnian : over whoſe works was ſet this Epigram 
by his ewn felt. | 
Sooner will one, this carp and twit 3 
Then do the like, or ſample it. 
So were Euphranor and Nicias, Aſclepiodorus alſo, and Pliſtenetus the brother of Phidias, whereof 
ſome portrayed victorious Captains, others painted battels, and others drew to the life the Worthies 
and D:mi-gods : like as Euphranor who painted noble Theſeus, and ſet this piftare as a paragon in 
compariſon with another of Parrhaſius making z ſaying that the Theſeus of Parrhaſins had caten rotes, 
bathis Theſens had bcen fed wich good Ox bect : for to fay a truth, that piCture of Parrhaſivs was dain- 
ily end delicatcly made, reſembling in ſome ſort that which Exphranor talketh of ; but he that ſhould 
ſec this of Euphranors doing, might ſay (not unfitly) theſe verſcs out of Homer : 
The people of Ercchtheus tour, 
whom Pallas, daughter dear 
Of Jupiter that mighty god, 


ometime did = and rear. 

Eupbranor alſo depaintcd the battel of horſemen the city Mantinez, againft Epaminondas, which 
ſcemethnot to be without ſome furious and divine inftint, The argument and ſubject marter where- 
of was this, Epeminondas the Theban) after the batte] which he won before the Town Leufire, puff-d 
up with glory in this greatneſs of his, determined reſolucely to inſult over Sparta, which now was 
s down the wind, and at once to tread and trample under foot the high fpirit and reputation of 
that Ciry, Firſt therefore he invaded Laconia with a mighty powerof threeſcore and ten thouſard 
fighting men, ſpoiling and harrowing the Countrey as he went z whereby he withdrew all the neigh- 
bor Nations from cheir confederacy and alliance with the Lacedemonians. Afﬀeer this, when they pur 
chem(clves in bartcl ray, and made head againſt bim before Mantinea, he challenged and provoked 
them to fight : which they neither would nor durſt accept, expeRing aid that ſhould come unto them 
from Athens. Whereupon he brake up his camp, and diſlodging in the night ſcaſon ſecretly and con- 
trary to all mens expectation, cncred again into Laconia, in which journey and expedition he went 
wichin a little of ſurprizing the City of Sperta, and winning it, naked as it was and withouc defen- 
dants. Bur their Allics and Confederates having intelligence of his coming, came with all ſpeed to 
ſaccor the Ciry, Then Epaminondas made ſemblance that he would turn and bend his forces to the 
waſting and ſpoiling of their Territory, as he had done before. Thus having by this firatagem dc- 
lauded his cnemice, and lulled them afl:ep in ſecurity, he departed ſuddenly by n ght ont of Laconia, 
having over-run and deftroyecd all before him with great celerity, and preſented himfelf with his whole 
A-my, before them of Maztinea, who looked for nothing leſs then ſuch agueſt, but were in conſul- 
tation tor to ſend help to Lacedemon : but he interrupting and breaking their counſels, immediately 
commanded the Thebans to arm, who being brave and couragious Souldiers, inveſted the City of 
Mantinee round abour, ſtruck up the alarm, and gave an affault. The Mantineans hereat aftonicd, 
ran up and down the ftrects, howling and wailing, as being not able to ſuſtain, and much Iefs pur back 
ſo great a puiffance, which all at once, in manner of a violent ſtream, came running upon them z nci- 
ther did they think of any aid or mcans to relieve themſelves inthis diſtreſs. But at the very point of 
this extreamity, the Athenians were diſcovered, deſcending from the hills down into the plains of 
Mantinea, who knowing nothing of this ſudden ſurprize, and preſ-ne danger wherein the Ciry ttood, 
marched ſoftly, and took leiſure z but when they were advertiſed hereot by a vaune Courrier who 
made means to get forth of the City 3 notwithſtanding they were bur a handful, in compariſon of the 
great multitude of their enemics, and withal ſomewhat weary with their Journey, and not ſeconded 
with any other of their Allics and Aſſociates, they advanced forward, and pur themſelves in order of 
bactel againſt their enemies, who were in number many for one : the horſemen alſo for their parts{be- 
ing likewiſec arranged, ſer ſpurs to their horſes, and rode hard to the gates and walls of the City, 
where they charged their cnemies ſo hotly with their horſes, and gave them fo cruel a battel, that they 
gat the upperhand, and reſcucd Mantines out of the danger of Epaminimdas. Now had Eupbrancr 
painecd this conflidt moſt lively ina table, wherein a min might have ſeen the furious encounter, the 
_— charge and bloody fight, wherein both horſe and man ſcemed co puff and blow 2gain for 
wind. 

But 1 ſuppoſe you will not compare the wit or judgement of a Painter, with the courage and po- 
licyof a Capeiin, nor endure thoſe, who prefer a painted table before a glorious Trophi 3 or the 
vain ſhadow, before the real ſubſtance, and thing indeed : howſoever, Simonides ſaid that Pifture was 
adumb Poefic,and Poefic a ſpeaking Pifture : for look what things or ations Painters do [hew as pre- 
ene. and in manner as they were in doing, writings doreport and record as done and paſt; and if 
the one repreſent them in colours and figures, and the other cxhibite the fame in words and ſentences, 
they diff:r both in matccr , and alſo in maner of imitation, howb-it, both the one and the other ſhoot 
a one end, and have the ſame intent and purpoſe. And he isconnted the beſt Hiſtorian, who hath 
the skill to ſet our a Narration, as in a painted table with divers aff ions, and ſundry conditions of 
perſons, as with many images and pourtraiQures. And verily this may » in Thucydides, who 


throughout his wholc Hiſtory, contendeth to axtain unto this dilucidity of ſtile, ſtriving co make the 


auditor 
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auditor of his words the ſp:&ator, as it were, of the deeds therein contained, and deftrous to impring 
in the Readers the ſane paſſions of aſtoniſhment, wonder and agony, which the very things theme 
ſclves would work when they are repreſented to the eye. For Demoſtteneszwho put the Athenians inordj. 
nance of battcl,even upon the very ſands and ſhore within the Creek of Pz/o5:2nd Braſidas,who haſtning 
the Pilot of his Gallcy to run with the prow aland, walking along the hatches himſelf, and bein 
there wounded, and ready to yicld up his vital breath, funk down among the fears of the Rowerg : alſo 
the Laced:monians who fought a battel at ſea, as it they had been on tcm land : the Athenians like. 
wiſe, who upon the land embattelled themſelves, and fought as if they had becn within their Galleyz 
ac (ca again, in the Sicilian war, the deſcription which be maketh of the two Armies arranged on 
the land, hard by the Sca fide, to behold their men fighting a naval battc], wherein the viQory huhp 
along time in equal ballance , and inclined neither co the one fide nor the others by occalion'ef 
which doubtful ifſuc, they were in an intollerable agony, diſtreſs, and perplcxity, to behold the fan« 
dry encounters and reciprocal charges and recharges, communicating their vioicnce and heat of cone 
tent ion, evento the very bodizs of the bcho!ders upon the ftrond, who puthag, blowing, panting, 
and ſweating in as great pain and fear, asif they had been perſonally in the very confli&: the orderly 
diſpoſition, the graphical deſcription, and the lively narration which hc maketh of all chis, what js 
it but an evident refreſcntation cf a piſture? Now it it be not mcet to compare Paiutcrs wich Captaine, 
there is as litele reaſon to ſet Hiſtorians in compariſon with them. | 

He who brought the news of the battel and viftory at Marathon, as Heraclides of Pontus writeth, 
was one Therſippus of Eroe, or as moſt Hiftorians report,it was one Euclees, who came running in a preat 
heat from the ficld in his armor as he was, and knocking at the garcs ot the principal mens houſes of 
Athens, was able to ſay nothing elſe but this, xaig4e, and xaig#, that is to ſay, rejoyce ye, all is well 
with us, and therewith his breath failed, and fo he gave up the ghott, and yt this man came and 
brought tidings of that battcl whercin himſelf was an ator. Burt tell me, 1 pray you, if" there were 
ſome Goat»herd or Ncat-herd,” who from the top of an hill or high bank, had beheld afar cff this grea 
ſcrvic:, and indecd greater then any words can expreſs, ſhould have come into the City with news 
thcrcof, not wounded himſelf, nor having loft one drop of blood, and tor his good tidings demand 
afterwards to have the ſame honors and memorials which were granted unto Cyregirus, to Callimachns, 
and Po/yzebus, cnely becauſe forſooth, he had made report of the doughty deeds, the wounds and death 
ot theſe brave men ; would you not think that he ſurpaſſed all the impuder.cy thar can be imagined? 
conlidering eſpecially, that the Laced:moniane, by report, ſent unto him who brought the firlt word 
of the viſtory at Mantinea, which 7hucydides deſcribed in his tory, a piece of fleſh from one of their 
dinners, or halls, called Ph:diria, for a recompence of his happy news ? And (to fay a truth ) what are 
Hiſtoriographers elſe ? but certain meſſengers to relate and declare the aCts of others, having a loud 
and audible voice, and who by their pleaſant eloquence and ſignificant phraſcs, are able to ſer forth 
the matter to the belt, which they take in hand : unto whom they owe indeed the reward due for good 
tidings, who firſt do light upon their compoſitions, and have the fit reading of them : for ſurely, 
p: aiſcd they be onely when they make mention of ſuch exploits, and read they be in regard of thoſe 
tingular perſons whom they make known, as the authors and aQors thereof. Neither are they the 
gocdly wordsand fine phraſes in Hiftorics that perform the deeds, or deſerve ſo greatly to be heard: 
tor even Fo:try bath a grace, and is eſteemed, for that ir deſcribeth and relaterh thing, as if they 
had bcen done, and which carry a reſemblance of truth : and according as Homer in one place 
ſaith; 


Many falſe tales how for to tell, 

B Huch like to truth, ſhe knows full well. 
And it is reported, that one of Mernaders familiar friends ſaid unto him upon a time : Menander , 
the Bacchanalefeaſts arcat hand, and haſt not thou yet done thy comedy ? who returned him this an- 
ſwer, Yes, | wis have I, ſo help me the gods, compoſed it I ſay, Ihave : for the matter thcreof is1zid 
forth, and the diſpolition digeftedalready 3 there remaineth no more to be done, but onely to ſet there» 
to the verſes that muſt go to it. So that you ſee the Poets themſelves reputed the things and deeds more 
nece{Tiry and important then words and ſpeech. The famous Courtizan Corinna one day reproved 
P:ndarus, Who then was a yong man, and took a great pride in himſclf, for his learning and know- 
I:dge : Thou haſt no 8kill at all Pixdarus ( quoth ſhe) in Poetry, for that thou doſt not invent and 
dcviſc fables, which is indeed the proper and peculiar work of Pocſiez asfor thy tongue, it miniſtreth 
ſome Rhetorical Figures, Catachreſes and Mctaphraſes, Songs, Muſical Meaſures and Numbers, unto 
the matter and argument onely, as pleaſant ſauces to commend the ſame. Pindarus pondering well 
theſe words and admonitions of hers, thought betterof the matter, and thereupon out of his Poctical 
vcin, poured out this Canticle : 

Iſnienus, or the launce with taffof gold, 

5ir Cadmusr, or that ſacred race of old, 

I/hich Dragons teeth they ſay ſometime did yield, 

Of Warriors brave, when ſown they were in field: 

Or Hercules who was in ſueh account, 

And his main force of body, to ſurmount, &*c. 
Which when hc had ſh:wed to Corinza, the woman laughcd a good, and ſaid, That corn ſhould be 


{own out of ones hand, and not immcdiately from out of the full ſack : for in truth, much after ws 
Org 
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—=+ had Pindarus gathercd and heaped up a miſcellane deale of fables, and powred then torthall 
= together in this one canticle. But that pocke confifterh- much in che fine invention of Fables, 
* Plato himſelf hath written : and verily a Fable or Tale isa falſe narration, reſembling that which is 
truc; and cherfore far remote it is fromthe thing indeed, it itbe ſo,chat a narration is the ge of an a& 
done, and a fable the image or ſhadow of a narration, Wherenpon this may be inferred, thar they 
who deviſc and feign fabulous decds of armes, are fo much infcriour to Hiſt aphers thac make 
eruc , as Hiftori hers who relate onely fuch deeds come behind : and auithours 
ves. Ccrccs this City of Atbexs had never any excellent or renowned work-men in the tcate of 
Poatry, no not{ſo much as in the Lyrick thereof, which profefcth mulicall oder, and ſongs : 
for Cynefias ſeemeth to have made his dit or canticles in honour of Bacchus, hardly and 
with much ado, and was hin:\:1f barren and of no grace or gift at all ; beſides, he was ſo mocked 
and floutcd by the comicall poets, that he grew to be of no reckoning and reputation , but incurred 
2n ill and odious name : As for that part of Poctrywhich dealech in repreſencation of perſonages in 
plaies upon a Rage, ſo ſmall account they made at Athens of the Comedians and their profeſlion'; 
nay they diſdained and ſcorned it ſo much , that a law there was cnated , forbidding exprefly, tha: 
no Senatour of the counſell —_— » might make a comedy: contrariwiſe, the tragedy flogriſhed, 
and was in much requeſt, for delivering che beſt care-ſpore, and repreſenting the moſt wondertull 
ſpeQacle that men in thoſe dayes could heare or bchold 7 giving both unto fitions, and aff-Qions a 
eceivable power, which was of fuch a property,” according tothe faying of Gorgias : That he who 
deceived thereby, was more juſt then he who deccived not 3 and he who was deceived became wiſer 
than he that was not deceived atall : the deceiver (ſay) was more juſt, becauſe he performed that 
which he promiſed, and the d:ccived perſon wiſer ; for that ſach as are not altogether grofſc, dohilh, 
and (enſlefle, are ſooneſt caught by the pleaſure anddelight of words. 

Tocome now to the main point : what protic ever broughe theſe excellent tragedics unto the City 
of Athens, comparable unto that which the prudent policy of Themiftocles cff:Ctcd in cauting the walls 
of the City to be builtz or to the care and diligence of Fericles, who adorned the caltle and 
citadell with ſo many beautifull buildings; or tothe valour of Afiltiades who delivered the City 
from the danger of ſervitude; or to the brave mind of Cimon, who advanced that State to the ſove- 
rggy and command of all Greece ? Ifthe _— of Euripides , and the cloquence of Sophocles, or 
the ſweet and pleaſant tongue of A/chylus had freed them from any perils and extremities, or purcha- 
ſed and procured them any glory more then they had before, good reaſon peradvanture ir were, to 
compare poeticall fitidns and inventions with warre-like and trophies 3 to ſer the thcater 
againſt che generalls pavilion and palace ; R——_—_— the'ſchooling and teaching of players, how 
toalt Comedies and Tragedics, unto proweffcs and brave feats of armes. Will you that we bring in 
place the perſonages themſelves ? carrying with them the markes, badges and cnfignes that teftific their 
deeds, and allow either of them cnrance - theyaſelves, and paſſage along by us. Then lee 
theremarch on the one fide poets with their Flutes, Harps, Lutces and Viols, finging and ſaying : 

Silence, my Maſters, or all words 0 ſing good : 
Depart be muſt, there is no remedy, 
Our learning bere wbo naver underiiood, 
And bath no skill im play or tragedy : 
FW hoſe tongue's impure, or who m melody 
And dance unexpert is, that doth belong 
To ſervice of the ſacred muſes nine, 
Or who is not profeſſed by the tongue 
To Bacchus rites of Belli-god Cratine. 
Letthem bring with them their furnicarcytheir veſtments and players apparell,their masks, their arars, 
their rolling engins and devices to be turned and removed to and fro all aboat the ſtage and ſcaffold, 
together with their crevers of gold the prizes of their viftorics, Let them be accompanied with 
their eraine, of players and aftors, to wit Nicoſtrates, Callipides, Meniſcus, and Pollus, and ſuch as 
they, attending upon a tragedy, to trick and tring her, or to beare up her traine, and carry hcr lit- 
ter, as if (he were ſome ately and ſumpruous dame; or rather as inamillers, guilders, and painters 
of images following after. Ler there de provifion made I ſay of tfabilliments, of viſours, of purple 
mantles and royall robes of eſtate, of fabricks and pageants deviſed ro ftand and be employed upon the 
yofdancers,jeſters, of tage k wifclars and a troubleſome ſort and cable of grooms: 
and in one word let there be all the geere and implements belonging to ſuch plaics exceeding 
coltly and chargable : ſuch as whena Laconian faw ppona time and wiſcly beheld , brake out into 
this ſpeech, and that co very good purpoſe : 6 how far amiſs and out of the way arc the Achenians, to 
diſp:nd ſo much money,and imploy ſuch ſerious in games and fooleries: ſurely they defray in the 
furniture ahd ſetting out of a theater,as much as ferve to ſer aflotea royall armado at fea, and 
maintaine a puifſant army the land. For he that would ſet down and caft accompr,how much c- 
very comedy coſt them, ſhall find that the people of Arbens ſpent more in exhibiting the tragedics of 
Bacche, Pheniſſz, of both the Oedipedes,and 0 Antigon, or in repreſenting the calamitics of Mediz and 
Elfira, then they disburſed in their wars the Barbarians, either to win the ſoveraignty and do- 
minion over them, or to defend their own and liberty ; for many times their great captainey 
& commanders lcd forth their Souldicrs to batecll, having made proclamation before, for to carry yo 
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Yaroze chem ſuch vietuals as * required no fire for their drefling, this is certain, that the Captains of Gallic ant 


Some cx- war-Shipsfor their filers, having provided no other Cates , and Viands,but mea], 
for cheir Mariners, as well Rowcrs, as Sailers, have ſo embarked them and gone to ſea : ' 'Whereas the 
Wardens and Zdiles who were to ſet forth plaies and dances have (to their greas coſt ) ſcd their ah, 


ad, 
unſodden, 
unroſted, 


unbaked. Ors 
marrow-bones, fcafting them a leng time before , moſt daintily , 
but-exerciſe their voice, ſcour their throats and clear their breafts, 
And what good 
their Playes ſped nog well but loſt the viRtory, 
their pains 
it? ſurcly not a trevet or three footed ftool, 
us ſajd, but to remain a lamentable example of unthrifts, they £ 
foolcrics, and left behind them their houſes, like empty ſepulchrer, and imaginary tombs, This is 


* The 


fave, or * 
names of May, even to thispreſentday, the City holdeth feftivall « 
wo pats. Marathon ; and the ſixth day of another * of another * ] 


Onions and Cheeſg 


Cloves of Garlick, and with good 
and whiles they did nought cl 
they ” 3 good chear full merrily, 
had theſe waſtfull ſpenders of their good (ſpent about ſuch vanities) in the end? 
= they nod mocked, hifked and laughed at forall 
and coſt : but ſay they went away winners, and having the better hand, what gor they by 
nor any other mark and monument of vittor y, as Demetri. 
who havclaid all they had upon toyes ard 


and players with delicate Ecls, with tender LeQtuces , with 


the end that cometh of ſuch about Poetry z and no-greater honour is to be Jooked for, 
Now on the other fide, let us bchold likewiſe their brave Captains and Warriours : and while 


theſe paſſe along, | 
There ſhould ited be filence or good werds. 
They ought to void out of this company, 
- Who idle live, and never yn, ſwords 
In field, or ſerv'd with care and agonie | 
In common weal : whoſe beart would never tand 
To ſuch Exploits, whoſe mind is eke profane, 
Who neither by Miltiades his band, 
That flew the Medes nor by the Perſiaus bane, 
Themiftocles, was ever inſtitute, 
And ſworn to Lawes of Knighthood _ 

Yea mary, here (me thinks) Ice a Martiall Mazk, and brave toward : ſct out with ſquadron 
embattclled on land,with flcets arranged for to fight at ſea, loaden and hezvily charged with rich ſpoik 
aud glorious Trophics. | » 

| Alal' Alala, daughter dear, 
| Of bloody VV ars come forth and bear: 

Bchold and fee a forrcft of Pikes and Lances in the forefront, the very preamble and flouriſhbefore 
the battcll - me thioks 1 hear one of therh reſound : Embrace death moſt hardy Knights, the beftſa- 
crifice and moſt ſacred oblation that is, {for ſo ſaich Epeminondas the Thebanc) fighting valiantly, 
and cxpoling your ſclves to the moſt honourable and braveſt ſervices that be in defence of Countrey, of 
your anccftors tombs and ſepulchres, and of your Temples and Religion : me thinks alſo I ſee their 
viſtories coming toward me in ſolemn pomp and proceſſion, not drawing or leading afcer them for 
their prize and reward, an ox ora goat z neither be the ſaid viftories crowned with Ivy, or ſmelling 
ſtrong of new wine in the lees,as theBacchanalcs dozbut they have in their train, whole Cicics, Ifdands, 
Continentsand firm lands as well{meditcrranean as maritime ſea-coafts, rogether with new Colonics of 
ten thouſand men a picceyto be planted here and therezand withall,crowned they be and adorncd on eve- 
&y fide with Trophics, with triamphe,pillage and bootic of all ſortyzthe Enfigns, Badges & Arms that theſe 
victorious Caprains give ; the imagesalfo that they repreſent in ſhew, be their ftately and beautifull 
Ten'ples, 2s the Parthenon, the Heeatompedos 3 their City.walls on the South fide; the arcenalls to 
receive and lodge their ſhips ; the beautifull Porches and Gallerics ; the Province of the demy lik 
Cherſoneſus , and the City eAmphipolis : as for the Plain of Marathon, it goeth before the Laurcat 
Garland, and Victory of Miltiades , Salamis accompanicth that of Themiſtocles, trampling under his 
feer,and going over the broken timber and ſhipwrack of a thouſand Veſſels: as for the ViEory of Cimon, 
ir bringeth with it an hundred Phenician great Gallics,from the RiverEurymedon : that of Demeithenss, 
and Cleon, comes from SphaQeria,with the Target of GaptainBrefides won inthe ficld,and a numberof 

his Souldicrs captive,and bound in Chains : the ViRtory of Gonom,walled the Ciry,and that of Throfs- 
bulss reduced the m_ with Vitory and liberty from Phyle : the ſundry ViRtorics of Alcibiades ſet 
upright the Scate of the City, which by the unfortunate overthrow in Sicily recled, and was ready to 
fall rothe%round ; and by che battels ought by Neleus and Andreclus in Lydia and C aria : Greece law 
all Tonia raiſed up again and ſupported. if a man demand of cach one of the other Victoriets 
what bencfic hath accrued unto the City by them? one will name the Iſle Leshos, and another Samos,one 
will ſpeak of the Euxine S:a, and another of five hundred Gallics, and he ſhall have another talk ol 
tcn thouſand Talent, over ard above the honoutr and of Trophics. Theſe be the cauſes why this 
city doth ſolemnize and cclebrate ſo many feſtival] dayes, and hercupon it is, that it offereth Sacrificer, 
as it doth tb the gods; not 1 wie, for the Viſtory of Fſchylus or Sophocles, nor for the Priz:s of Pos. 
etry , no, nor when Curcinus lay with idamus with He&or : But upon the fixh of 
e memory of that Viftory, in the Plains of 
moneth, maketh a ſolemn offering of wine 
unco the gods , in remembrance of thar Vitory which  Chabrias obtained near unto the Iſle 
Naxos : and upon the twefth day of the ſame Moneth, there is another Sacrifice likewiſe perform 
ed in the Naine of a Thank+-giving tothe gods, for their Liberty rccovercd , becauſe upon 


the 
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the ſame day thoſe cicizzns which were priſoner,and in bondage within Phyle, came down and returned 
into the City : upon the third day of March they wonne the famous ficld of Platea : and the fix- 
tenth day of the faid March, they conſecrated to Diane 3 for on that day this goddeffc ſhone bright, 
and it was full Moone, to the viQtorious Greeks, before the ifle of Sz{ammis. The noble viftory which 
they atchicved before the City of Mantines , made the twelfth day of September more holy, and 
with greater ſol-mnity obſerved, for upon that day, when all other their allies and affociates were difo 
comficed and put to flight, they only by their valour wonne the ficld, and ercQed a trophie over 
their Enemics who were upon the point of vitory, Sec what hath raiſcd this Ciry to ſuch gran» 
dence! Lo what hath exalted it to fo high a pitch ot honour ! and this was the cauſe that Pindarus = 
called the City of Athens, the pillar that ſupported Greece 3 not for that by the tragedies of Phrynichus 
or Theſpis, it ſet the fortune of the Grecks upright, bur ia regard of this, that as himſelf writeth, in 
another place, along the coaft of Artemiſium : 

Where Athens youth as poet Pindar ſaid, 

Of freedome firſt the glortous FP amy Lae 
And afterwards at Salamis, at Mycale, and Platees, having ſcrlcd it firm and ſtrong as upon a rock of 
diamonds, they delivered it from hand to hand unto others. 

But haply ſome man will ſay : . True ir is indeed, all that ever Poets do, arc no better than fports 
and paſtimes : But what ſay you to Oratours, they ſcem to have ſome prerogative and ought to be 
compared with martiall Caprtaines : whereupon it may ſeem, as ZXſchines ſcoffing merily, and quip- 
ping at Demoſthene; faid : That therc is ſome reaſon why the barre or pulpit tor publick orations, 
may commence ation and procefſe againſt the tribunall ſeat of generalls, and their chaire of eſtate. Is 
ic then mect and reaſonable that the oration of Hyperides intituled Plataicus, {hould be preferred be= 
fore the viRtory which Ariftides wonne before the City Platex ? or the oration of Lyſias againſt the 
thirty tyrants, go before the maſſacre and cx:cution of them performed by Thraſybulus and Archias ? 
or that of A ſchines againſt Timarchus, being accuſed for keeping Har'ots, and a brothell houſe, before 
the aide that Phoctan brought into the City of Byzantium, beficged ? by which ſuccour he impeached 
the Macedonians,and reprefſcd their infolent villanies and outraget committed in atufing the childcen 
ofthe Athcnian confederates ? or ſhall we compare the oration of Demoſthenes as touching the crown, 
with thoſe publick and honourable coronets which Themiſtecles reecived for ſetting Greece free ? con» 
fidering that the moſt excellent place of all the ſaid oration , and fulleſt of cloquence, is that wherein 
the ſaid oratour conjureth the ſoules of thoſe their aunceſtours , and citeth them for witneſſes, who in 
the battel of Marathon expoſed their lives with fuch reſolution for the ſafety of Greece ? or ſhall we 
put in ballance to weigh againft worthy warriours, theſe that in ſchooles tcach young. men Rheto- 
rick, namely, ſuch as Iſocrates, Antiphon, and Iſeus ? Bat certain it is, that this City honoured choſe 
valiant Captaines with publick funerals, and with great devotion gathercd up the reliques of their 
bodics ; yca, and the ſame oracour canonized them for gods in heaven, when he ſware by them, al- 
though he followed not their ſteps : and Tſocrates who cxtolled and highly praiſed theſe who mans» 
fully fought and willing were to ſpend their hcart-blood in the battle of Marathon, ſaying, that 
they made fo little account of their lives, as if their own ſoulcs had been elſe-where, and other nicns 
in theic bodics, magnifying this their Reſolution, and the (mall reckoning which they made of his 
life; yer when himfelt was very old, upon occalion,. that one auked him how he did: anſwered: 
Ido: even-as an aged man, (having above 90. yceres upon my back) may doz and whothinketh 
death to bethe greateſt miſery in the world : and how wax:d he thus old ? Certes, not by fili 
and ſharpening the edge of his. ſword ; not by grinding and whetting the point of his ſpcares head: 
not with ſcouring and forbiſhing his head-peice or mozion; not with bearing armes in the field ; 
not by rowing in the gallics : but/forſooth wich couching, knitting: and gluing as it were together 
Rhetoricall tropes aud figures; to wit, his axtithete , conſiſting of contrarics, his periſe, ſanding 
upon equall weight and meaſure of ſyllables, his homooptota , preciſely obtaining thelike termina- 
yon, and falling cven of his clauſes, polliſhing, ſmothing, and g hispcriods and ſentences, not 
with the rough hammer, and pickax, bur which the tile and plainer” moſt cxaQtly. No marvail 
then, if the man could not abide the ruſtling of harneis , and clattcring of armour; no marvell 
(1 ay ) if he fearcd the ſhock and incounter of two armies, who was afraid that one vowell ſhould 
runae upon another, and leaft he ſhould pronounce a clauſe or numberof a ſentence which wanted 
one poore ſyllable ; for the very morrow after that Mz/tiades had wonne that field upon the 
plaincs of Marathon, be returned with his viRorious Army into the Ciry of Athens: and Peri- 
ces having vanquiſhed and ſubducd the Samians within the uy of nine moneths, gloricd 
more .than Agamemnon did, who had much adoc-to winne Troiey -at the tenth years cnd'; 
whereas Iſecrates ſpent the time well near of three Olympiades in penning one Oration which 
he called P anezyric:s:: notwithſtanding all that long time, he never ſerved in the warres, nor 
went in any embaſſage: he buile no City , nor was ſent out as a captaine of a. galley and warre- 
ſhip, and yet that very time brought forth infinite warres : But during the f| that T imotbeus 
delivered the ifle Eubes out of bondage; all the while that Chabrius w at ca about the 
illand Naxos, and Ipbicrates defeited and hewed in pieces one whole regiment of the Lacedemo- 
ning, near.the port of. Lecheum, and in which time the people of Athens having enfranchiſcd all 
Citicx, enducd Greece throughout with the ſame liberty of giving voices in the generall aſſcmbly of 
the States, as they had themſelves, he ſat at home in his houſe ug at his booke, ſecking _ 
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proper phraſes and choiſe words for the ſaid oration of his, in which ſpace, Pericles railed great 
ches, and the goodly temple Hecatowpedes 3 and yer the comical Poct Gratinus, (cofting even mm 
Pericles, for that he went bur ſlowly about his works, ſpeaketh thus as touching his wall, hai 


done and half undone : 
In words long fince our Pericles, 
hath rear'd us up a wall, 
But in effet and very deed, 


he doth nothing at all. ; 

Conſider now I pra m__ a litrle,the baſe mind of chis grear profeſſor of Rhetorick, who ſpent 
the ninth part of his life, in compoting of one only oration : but were ir mcer and reafonzble to com. 
parethe orations of Demoſthenes as he was an orator, with the martial exploits of Demoſthenes, being 
a captain ; namely, that which he made againſt che inconliderare folly of Conon, with the Trophicy 
or that which he wrote againft Amatbuſins, as concerning flaye,, 


: before Pylo 
which himſelf +271 ar i/w Þ brought the Lacedzmonians to be ſlaves: ncither in this reſped, 


with his worthy 
poſed ration for the grannting of free bourgefze, to thoſe who were new! 
er ar a" he deſerved as much mens as Alcibiades did, who combined the Man 


inhabit Athens, therefo | 
rms _ Elians, in onc league to be affociatcs with the Athenians againft the Lacedzmoniang; and 


his ceds be confeſſed, that his publick orations deſerved rhis praiſe, chat in his Ph:lippique, 
; arr Athenians to take —_ commendcth the enterpriſe of Leptines, , 
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Whether ofthe twain is more profitable, fireor water, 


The Summane. 


N this Academick declamation, Plutarch in the firſt place alledgeth the reaſons which attribute more 
profit unto water. Secondly, be propoſeth thoſe that are in favour of the fire : whereunto be ſeemerhthe rather 
79 incline, although be reſolverh not : wherein be followeth bis own manner of philoſophizing upon natural cau- 
ſes 3 namely, not to diſpute cither for or againſt one thing : leaving uno the reader his own liberty, to ſettle 


unto that which be ſhall ſee to be more probable. 


Whether of the twainis more profitable, Fire or I ater, 


He water is of all things beſt, 
. And gold- like fire is in requeſts . 
Thus ſaid the Poet Pindarus: whereby it appearcth cvidently, chat he gives the ſecond 
place unto fire. And with him accordcth Heſiodus when he fairh : 
Chaos was the formoſt thing 
In all the world that had bemg. 

For this is certain, that the moſt part of ancient Philoſophers called water by the name of Chas, 
<3 ri 5500, that is to ſay, for that it follow:th ſo eafily. Bur if we ſhould and only upon teftimo- 
nics about this queſtion, the proof would be carried equally on both fides : for that there be in man- 
ner as many who think fir: to bethe primitive clement, and principle of all things, and the very feed 
which as of it (cIf ic producerh all hin, ſo it receiverh likewiſe all into it (elf, in thag univerſe con» 
lagration of the world. But leaving the teſtimonies of men, let ns confider apart the reaſons of the 
ene and the other, and ſec to whether fade they will rather draw us. Firft therefore, ro begin withal, 
may not this be laid for a ground ? that a thing is to be judged more profitable, whereof we have at 
all rim*s and continually necd,and that in morc quantity than another? as b:ing a cool or neceffary 
inſtrument, and as it were a friend at all ſcaſonsand cvery hour, and ſach as a man would fay, preſen- 
ecth it ſeifevermore to do us ſervice? As for fire, certainly, it is not alwaies commod.Jous anto us; 
nay, conerariwiſc, it otherwhiles doth moleft and trouble us 3 and in that regard we w'ithdraw out 
ſelves far from it : whereas water ſerveth our turns both in Winter and Summer, when we are fick, 
and when we are whole, by night and by day ; neither is there any time or feafon, wherein a man 
ftandeth in no need of ic. And this is the reaſon ithat they call tho dead, daica//a; as one would fay, 
ad aebado; that is to fay, without juice, or wanting moiſture, and ſo by conſequerice deprived of life. 
Moreover, without firc a man hath oft continued a long time, but without water never. And 
withal, that which hath been from the firſt beginning and creation of mn, is more profitable than 
that which was invented afterwards. And there js no queſtion, but that nature kath given us the 
one, to wit, water, for our necefſary uſe; bur the other (I mean fire)either fortune or indriftry 
hath deviſed and found out as an appendant and accefſaty. Neither can it be ſaid, what time ofthe 
world ic was when as man had no water; nor ever read we in any records, that on: 
the gods, or demi-gods was the inventer thereof; for it was at the very inftant with dacm, 
hay, what and we fay that it gave them their being? But the uſe of Gre was but yeſterday, 


or the other day, to ſpeak of, found out by Prometheus; fo that the time was when as _ 
live 
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lived wichour fire 3 bur void of water, our litc never was. Now that this is no deviied Pocrical! h&tion, 
this daily and preſent lite of ours doth plainly teftific : forhere be at this day in the world divers na- 
tions, that arc maintained without fire , without houſe, without Hearth or Chinmey, living abroad 
in the open wide air. And Diogenes the Cynick, fcldome or never had any uſe of fire, inſomuch as ha- 
ving upon a time ſwallowed down a Polype Fiſh raw : Loe (quoth he) my maſters, how for your 
fak:s we put our ſelycs In jeopardy: howbeit without water, there was never any man thought thar cithee 
we might live honeſtly and civilly, or that our nature would poſſibly endure it. But what necd is there 
that I ſhould particularizz thus, and go fo near, as to fearch far into the nature of man ? conlidering 
tharwherercas chere be ſo many, or rather ſo infinite kinds of living creatures, mankind onely in a 
manner knoweth the uſe of fire : whereas all the reſt have their nouriſhment and food without the be- 
nefit of fire. Thoſe that {brouſe, feed, flic and creep, get their living by cating herbs, roots, fruits 
and fl:(h, all wichour fire : but without water there is not one that can live, neither going or creeping 
on the Land, nor ſwimming in the Sea, nor yer flying in the air. True it is, Imuſt niceds fay, that 4r:- 
#otle wriceth, how ſome beafts there be, even of thoſe that devour fleſh, which never drnnk ; but in 
very truth, nouriſhed they be by ſome moiſture, Well then, that is more profitable without which no 
manner of litc can conlift or endure. Proceed we farther, and paſſe from thoſe living creatures which 
uſe to feed upon Plants, and Fruits, even unto the ſame thatarc by us and them uſed for tood: Sore 
of them there be, which have no heat at all : others ſo little, as it cannot be perceived. Contrariwilc, 
moiſture is that which cauſcrth all kind of ſeeds ro chit, ro bud, rogrow, ard in the cod to bring 
forth fruit : for what need I to alledge for this purpoſe cither wine and oil, or other Iiquours which we 
draw,prefſ: 0ut,or milk forth out of beafts paps,which we do ſee daily before our eyes? confidering, hac 
even our whezt which ſecmerh ro be a dry nutriment, is ingendred by the tranſmutation, putretaCtion, 
and diffuſion of moiſture. Furthermore, that is,to be held more profitable, which bringeth with it no 
hurt nor dammage : but we all know that fire, if it break forth, get head andbe at liberty, is ihe molt 
pernicious thing in the world : whereas the nature of water of it ſelf doth never any harm. 

Again, of two things, that is held to be more commadious which is the ſimpler, and without pre- 
paration can yicld the profit which it hath) but fire requireth alwayes ſome ſuccour and maiter,which is 
the reaſon, that the rich have more of it than the pooregand Princes than private perſons 3 whereas water 
is ſokind aud courteous, that it giveth it (elf indifferently to all ſorts of people : it hath no need at all 

of toolsor inſtruments to prepare it for uſe ; compleat and perfett it is in ic ſelf, without borrowing 
eaght abroad of others. Over and befides, that which being mulciplicd as it were, and augmented, lc- 
ſth the utilicy and profit that it had, is by conſequerice lefſe profitable : and ſuch is fire, reſembling 
herein a ravenous wild b:aft, which devoureth and conſumeth all that it cometh near ; inſomuch as ic 
were by the induftry :n1 artificiall means of him who knowerh how to uſe it with moderation, rather 
than of che own nature, that it doth any good atall'; whereas water is never to be fearcd. Again of 
two things, that which can do good, being both alone, and alſo in the company of the other, is the 
more proficable of the twain : but1o it is, that fire willingly admitteth not the fellowſhip ct water, 
nor by the participation thereof, is any way commodious z whereas vvater is together with fice proti- 
table, as vve may ſee by the founrgins of hot vvater hovv they be medicinable, and very ſcntibly is their 
help perceived, Never ſhall a man'meer vvith any fire moiſt 3 but yvater as vvell hot as cold, is cvec 
more” profitable ro man. Moreover, vvater being one of the four Elements, hath produced, as one 
may ſay, -afifch, to wit the Sca, and the ſame well near as profitable as any one of the reft, for many 
other cauſcs beſides, but principally, in regard of chminerce and craffick. For whereas before time,ma! $ 
lite was ſavage, and chey did not combenaicetk one with another; this Element hath conjoyncd, and 
made it perfe&, bringing Socicty, and working Amity among men by mutuall ſfuccours, and recipro- 
callretributions from one to the other. Heraclitus faith in one place, if there were no Sunnes there 
hid beet no night 3- and even as well may ir be ſaid 5 Were it noc for the Sca, man had been the molt 
favage creaturc;the moſt penurious and needy, yea and the leaft refpeCted in all the world: whereas now 
thisclement of the Sea hath brought the vine out of the Indians as far as Greece 3 and from Greece hath 
raiiſporeed it unto the fartheſt Provinces :Likewiſe,from out of Phenicia, the uſe of Letters tor Peeſer- 
vation of the memory of things:it hath broughe wine : ic,hath conveyed fruits intoxtheſe parts,and bath 
beet'the cauſe thac the greateſt portion of the world was not buried in ignorance. How then can it be 
othetwiſe, that water ſhould not be more proficable, fince it furniſheth us with another El: ment, 

Buton the contrary fide, p:radventure, a man may begin hereupon to make inſtance oppoliccly in 
thifmanner; ſaying, that God as a Maſter-workman having the foar Elements before him, for wo 
framethe Fabrick of this world withall ; which veing re ugnanit and” refuling one another, carth, and 
water were put bencath,2z the matter to'be formed ani Falbioned z receiving order and difpolition,yca, 
anda vegetative power to engender and breed (ach as is imparted unto it by the other two, air, and tire, 
whichare they that'gfvc form and faſhion unto them, 'yea and excite the other twain-to generation, 
which otherwiſe had lien dead withour any'motion. But of theſe two, fire is. the chict, and hath 
dominion, which a man may cvidently know by this induQtion. For the carth if it be not enchafed by 
lomehot ſubſtance, is barren, and bringerh forth no fruit + but” when) as fire (preadeth is felt upon it, ir 
nfuſerhinto ic a certain power, ' which cauſeth it to (well (as it were) and have an appetite ro ingen- 
der F6r othier cauſe there can be'none rendred why rocks, clifts, atid mountains, be barren and dry, 
bat this, that they have cither' no fire at all, or elſe participate very little the nature thereof : in 
lumme, fo far off is water from being of it felt i.” for the own preſcrvation or generation ot 
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0s. that without the aide of fire it is the cauſe of the own ruin and deftruftion, For heati 
grade water in good cftate, and preſcrveth it in her nature and proper ſubſtance, like as jr = 
all chings befides : and look where fire is away or wanteth, there water doth corrupt and putrifies in 
ſach ſort astheruin and deftruRton of water, is the default of heat, as we may evidently ſee in 
mariſhes,and ftanding watcrs,or whereſocycr water is kept within pics and holcs withour iffue 3 for ſuch 
waters in the end become purrificd and ſtink again, becauſe they have no motion, which havin gthis 
prop:rty to ſtir up the natural heat which is in every thing, keeperd thoſe waters better, which have a 
current and run apace, in that this motion preſerveth thar kind heat which they bave. And hereupon 
itis, that To live, in Greck is cxprefed by £jv, for that Zes? (ignificih to boil. How then can it other- 
wiſc be,that of two things, it ſhould not be more proficable,which give way and eſſence to the other, 
like as fire doth unto water ? Furthermore, that thing, the utter departure whereof, is the cauſe that a 
creature dieth, is the more profitable : for this is certain and manifeſt, that the ſame, without which a 
thing cannot be, hath given the cauſe of being unto the ſame, when it was with ic. For we do ſeetha 
in dcad things there is a moiſture, ncither arc they dricd up akogerherz for otherwiſe, moiſt bodies 
would not putrific, conſidering that putrefaCtion is the turning of that which is dric to be moiſt, or 
rather the corruption of humors in the fleſh; and death is nothing clſc, but an utter defeRt and extin 
frion of heat : and therefore dead things be extream cold, in (@ much as if a manſhould ſet unto them 
th2 very edge of raſours, they arc enough to dull the ſame through exceſſive cold. And we may ſee 
plainly, that in the very bodics of living creatures, thoſe parts which pn leaſt of the nature of 
fire, arc more ſenceleſs than any other,as bones and hair,and ſuch as be fartheſt removed from the heart ; 
ard in manner azall the difference that is between great and ſmall creaturer, proceedeth from the pre. 
ſence of fire, more or leſs : for humiditic ſimply it is not, that bringeth forch po_ and fruits ; bur 
warm humidide is it that doth the deed : whereas cold waters be_cither barren altogether, or not y 
fruitful and fertilz and yet,if water were ofthe own nature fruftuous, ir muſt needs follow, that it ſelf 
lonc,and at all times,ſhould be able to produce fruit : whereas we fee ir is clean contrary ; namely,that 
ic is rather hurtful co fruits. 

And now to reaſon from another head,and go another way to work, to make uſe of fire, as it is fire, 
need we have not of water 3 nay, it hurtcth rather, for it quencheth and purteth ic out clean: on the 
other fide,many there bezwho cannot tell what to do with water without fire 3 for being made hot it is 
more profitable, and otherwilc, in the own kind, hurtful. Of ewo things therefore, that which can do 
good of ic ſelfwithourt need of the others help, is berter and more profitable. Moreover, watcr yeeldeth 
commod'ty but after one ſort only, to wit, by touching, as when we fecl ic,or wafh and bath with it: 
whereas fire ſerveth all the five ſenſes, and doth them good : for ir is felt both ncer at hand, and alſoſeen 
afar of: fo that among other means that it bath of profiting, no man may account the multipliciry of 
the uſcs that it affordeth : for that a man ſhould be at any time without fire, ic is impoſlible : nay he 
cannot have his firſt gencration withour it : and yet there isa difference in this kind, as inall other 

things. The very ſca it ſclf is made more commodious by hear, ſo as it doth heat more by the agitation 
and currentthat it hath,than any other waters : for of ic ſelf otherwiſe ic differcth not. Alſo for ſuch 
a+ have no need of outward fire, we may not ſay that they ſtand in need of none at all; buthe reaſon iy, 
becauſe they have plenty and ftore of natural heat wirhin them 3 ſo char in this very point,the commo- 
dity ot fire ought to be cftcemed the more. And as for water, it is never in that g te,but ſomenced 
ithath of help without it ; whereas che cxcellencis of fire is ſuch, asc is content with ic (elf, and re- 
quireth not the aid of the other, Like as therefore, that Captain is to be reputed more excellent, who 
kn. ws to order and furniſha citic (ſo as it hath no necd of forrein allics;ſo we are to think, that 6 
I:me- t', that is the worthicr, which may oftentimes confiſt without che ſuccour and aid of s 
And even as much may be ſaid of living creatures, which have leaft need of others help. And be 
it may be replied contrariwiſc, that the thing is more profitable which we uſe alone. by ir ſelf, ) 
when by diſcourſe of reaſon we are able xo chuſe the better. For what is more commodious and. pro- 
ficable to men than reaſon ? and yct there is none at all in brute beafts. And what followeth hereupon? 
Shall we infer therefore that it is [cſs profitable, as invented by the providence of a better 
is god ? Bur fince we are fallen into this argument : What is more profitable to mans life thanarts ? but 
there is no art which fire deviſed not, or at leaſtwiſe doth not tain : And hereupon it is, thatwe 
make Vs 1can the prince and maſter of all arts. Furthermore, whereas the time and ſpace of life is very 
ſhort that is given unto man, as ſhort as it is, yet ſlecp, as Ariſton ſaith, like unto a falſe baily or.publi- 
cane, taketh che half thereof for it ſelf. True ic is, that a man may lic awake, and not ſlecp. all: 
long z but | may aſwcl ſaz,that his waking would ſerve him in ſtcad, were it not that fire 

ted unto him the commodiri-s of the day, and put adifference between the darkneſs of the night and 
ch: light ofthe day. If then there be nothing more _ unto man than life, why ſhould we-no 
judg fire to be the beſt thing in the world, ace ie doth-augment and mulciply our life ? Over and be- 
tides, chat of which the five ſcnſes participate moſt, is more profitable : but evident ir is, that there 
is not one ofthe ſaid ſenſcs makerh uſe of the nature of water apart and by it ſclf, unleſs ſome air.orfre 
be tempered with it : whereas every ſenſe findeth benefit of fire as of a vivificant power and quickning 
vereue - and principally our fight above the reft, which is the quickeſt of all. the. ſenſes in che body, 
as being the very flame of firc, a thing that conformerk us in our faith and dclicf of the gods; And 
as Plato faith, by the means of our tight we arc able to conform our ſoul to the motions. of 
ccleſtial bodicts of 
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The Summary. 


E beve bere another declaration of Plutarch, wherein be examineth and diſcuſſeth 8fter the manner 

of the Academick pbiloſopbers, without deciding or determining any rin Now. queſtion as 
ronching Primitive cold. And in the very firſt entrie thereof, refutetb theſe who are of opinion, that this firj 
cold 1s the privation of beat 2 ſhewmg on the contrary ſide, that it is meer oppoſite unto beat, «as one ſubſtance 
ro anorber, and not as privation unto babitude. Then proceedeth he to diſpute of the eſſence, nature, and foun- 
tein of this cold : for rhe cleering of whicb point, be exemineth at large three opinions ; the firſt, of the Sto- 
icks, who antribute the prinative cold unto ar : the ſecond, of ny ca and {i who aſcrtibe the 
cauſe thereof nnto water. Unto all their reaſons and arguments be maketh anſwer, and inclineth to a third o- 
pinion » that earth is that primitive cold. Which poſition be confirmeth by divers a5guments, yet re= 
ſetveth be not, but leaveth it to the diſcretion of Phavorinus, unto whom be writeth, for to all the rea- 
ſons of the one part and the other, without reſting in any particular opinion, ſuppoſing that to ſol and hold 
his judgment in matters obſcure and uncertain is the wifer part of @ philo » than to yield and grant his 
conſent either to one part or the other. Wherein we may ſee, that in regard of natural philoſophy, onr author 
was of the Academicks ſet : but as tonching the moral part, we have == before, and ſpecially in divers treg- 
tiſes of the former tome, that be followeth of all the anc1em philoſopbers,thoſe who were leaſt impure and corrupt, 
ſuch I mean, as in all there diſcourſes had no other light to dire them, but Nature. 
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[ $ there then ( 6 Phavorinus) a certain primitive power and ſubſtance of cold, like as fire is of hear, 


by the preſence and participation whereof, each one of the other things ie ſaid to be cold? or ra- 
therare we to hold and ſay, that cold is the privacion of heat, like as darkneſs of light, and tati- 
on of moving ; and namely, conſidering that is ſtationaric and heat motive ? —_—_— cooling of 
things which were hot, is not done by the entrance of any cold power, but by the departure of heart ? 
for as ſoon as it is once gone, thas which remaincth is altogether cooled 3 and the very vapour and 
fieim which ſcerhing waters do yicld, paſſerh away together with the heat, which ische reaſon that re- 
frigeratzon diminiſheth the quantity thereof, in a3 much as it chaſeth 1har heat whichjwas, without the 
entrance of any other thing into the place ? Or rather, may not this opinion te ſuſpcRed? firſt and 
formoft,for that ix overthrowcth and taketh away many powers and pui as if they were not qua- 
lities and habicudes really Ro but only «he privations, and extinRions of qualities and habi- 
rudes: as for example, hcavincſs of lightneſs, hardneſs of ſoftneſs, black of white, birter of ſweer, and 
ſo of other ſcmblable according as cach one is in puiſſance contrary unto another, and not as 
privation is oppofite unto habitude : Morcover,for as much as cvery privacion is idle and wholy with- 
out ation ,avblindacfs,deafneſililence and death, for thac theſc bethe departures of formes, and the 
abolicions of ſubſtances, and not certain natures nor real ſubftances apart by themſelves, We fee that 
cold xierit be entred and imprinted (as it were) within che body zoreedeth no fewernor leſs accidents 
and aſccrations than doth heat 3 conſidering that many things become Riffand by cold, ma- 
ny things | ſay, are ftaied, retainedand thickned by the means thercot : which and ſtability 
anapt to ſtir and hard to be moved, isnot therefore idle, bur it is weighty and firm, having a force and 
power toarreft and to hold in. tr rr —_— is w Toe: _ _ to. A ; 
whercas things be cooled, alt ave plenty of heat within : be 
which dd doit eoafraia and conttipate ſo much the more, as it findeth them hotter, like as we may 
obſerve in iron red hoc, when by quenching ic becommeth the harder. And the ftoick philoſophers do 
hold, that the natural ſpirits incloied within the bodies of young now ax in the womb, by che cold 
ofche ambicnt air environing them about are hardned( as it were)and and ſoch the nature 
become a foul. But this is a nice point and very diſputablez yet confidering that we ſee cold to be 
the efficient cauſe of many other "feths, there is no reaſon to think that it is a privation. Farther- 
more, privation is not capable of more or leſsz for ſo of twain that {ce not at all, che one is not more 
blind than the other : and of two who cannot ſpeak, one is not more dumb than another z neither of 
Wain who live nor, is one more dead than the other : but among cold things we may well admie more 
and1eſs, overmuch andnot overmuch, and generally, intenfions and remiſliong, like as in thote things 
that arc hot : and therefore cach matter according as it ſuff:recth more or leſs, by contrary Puiſſances 
produceth of ic ſc1f Come Subſtances, cold and hot, more or leſs than others; for mixture and - 
tion there can be none of Habitude with Privation ;. neither is there _—_ which :recei or 
adwitteth the contrary unto it to bring a Privation, nor cver maketh it her companion, bur yieldeth 
andgiveth place unto it. Bur contrariwiſc, cold continueth very well, as it is mixed with heat, unto 


acertain degree ; like as black with white colours 3 baſe notes with ſmall and (hrill; (weee gy" 
wi 
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with tart, and auitece 3 and by chis alſociation, mixture and accord of colours, ſounds, drogucs, (a- 
vours, and cafts; there are produced many compolitions excceding pleaſant and deleCtable : for the 
cppoſition which is between habirtude and privation, is alwaycs at oddes and enmity, without any 
mcans of reconciliation, conſidering that the eſſence and being of the one , is the deſiruftion of 
the other : whereas that fight which js occaſioned by contrary powers, if it meet with fictime and 
ſ:aſon, ſerveth often times in good ſtead unto arts, and to nature much more, 28 well in other pro- 
dyCtions and procreations, as in changes and alterations of the air : for in the orderly governance and 
rule whereof, God whodiſpenſcth and diſpoſeth-chem, is called Harmonicall and Muſficall ; not jg 
regard that he maketh a friendly accord bzrween baſe and treble, or a loving medley of white and 
black, bur for that by his providence he ordereth ſo well the accord and diicord of the Elementary 
heat and cold of the world, that in a certain moderation, and without excecſſe they rive, and yerare 
reconciled again, by taking from the one and the other, that which which was exceſlive, and reducing 
them both in ſuch a temperature and cftate, as appertaineth. Semblably, a man may ſcnlibly feel cold 
a+ well as hedoth heat 3 whereas you ſhall never fee, hear, or touch, nor by any other ſcnſe perceive 
a privation, for it necd to have ſome ſubſtance with it that doth affe& the ſenſes, and where there 
apprareth no ſubſtance, there we muſt _— a privation , which is as -ic were the deniall of fab- 
ſtance, like as blindneffe is the negation of fight ; hilence of voice 3 void emprineſle , 'of a body : for 
never ſhall one perceive voidnefle by the ſenſe of feeling ; but where there is not a body to be touched; 
there we muſt ſuppoſe is vacuity : neither do we hear filence, but when we hear no noiſe at all, chen 
we underſtand there is lilence : the like we are to ſay of thoſe who arc blind, of the naked and difar- 
ined, there is noſenſe of ſuch privations, but rather a barre and nzgative of ſenſe : andeven fo, we 
ſhould have no feeling and perceivance of cold, but onely where there wanted heat, there we ſhould 
have imagined cold to be, in caſe it were nothing elſe but ping of heat; burit ic be, that 
like as heat is felt by the warmth of che 8kin, and diffuſion or dilatation of the ficſh; even fo is cold al- 
{ by the aftriftion, and condenſation thereof, therefore it appeareth evidently, that it hath a proper, 
Principal, and particular ſource, as walls heac ; over and behlides, in every kind, privationis one, and 
{i nple,bur ſubſtances have many differences, and as many powers and facultics : for ſilence is never but 
after one ſort,whereas the voice is diverg,one while troubleſome, another while delighiſome. Senſes, co- 
ours, and figures ſemblably have likeGiffcrences, which diſpoſe and aff:& diverſly the Subjett which 
they approach untogbut that which is nor palpable, not coloured, and generally not qualiticd with 
1ality, hath no diverfity, bur is ever alike. Now then, doth this cold reſemble theſe privatives in ſuc 
ha as it worketh no diverſity in the accidents thereof ? Or rather is it clean otherwik ? for as ſome» 
rimes there comeynto bodies great and profitable pleaſures by cold, fo contrariwiſe it findeth as much 
hurt , as great<difpleaſure, trouble, and encombrance thereby : by the' oftcniive qualities thereof, 
the n:turall heat-Sf. the body is not alwaycs chaſed quite forth and clean gone, but oftentimes bci ig 
pent and reſtrained Within the body, it fighteth and maketh refiftance, which combate of wo contra- 
rics, is called horrour, quaking or trembling 3 but when the ſaid heat is altogether vanquiſhed, there 
muſt needs enſue a benumming and congelation of the body, but if hea get the viRory, [it bringeth a 
certain warmth, and dilatation, with pleaſure,which Homer by a proper term calleth iaio*a1; where- 
by ir appeareth evidently unto every man, and as much by theſe accidents it is manifeſt, or rather 
morc, than by any other arguments, that cold is oppoſite unto heat, as one ſubſtance ro another, or 
15 palt1on to paſſion 3 but not as privation to habitade, or negation to affirmation : and that it is not 
:hc corruption or utter deltruftion of heat, but a nature and puifſance aQtive by it (cif and powecfull, 
*© corrupt and deftroy : for if itwere not ſo, we muſt not have Winter to be one of the four ſeaſons of 
the year 3 northe North wind one of the four winds, as if the one were but a privation of the hot 
ſeaſor, aud the other of the South wind, and we ſhall be driven to ſay, that they have no proper 
Source, and peculiar Principle : howbeit there being in the univerſall world four principal bodies, 
which in regard of their plirality, fimple nature and puifſance, moſt men call the Elements, and ſup- 
10C- them to be the principles of all other bodies, to wit, fire, water, air, and carth, it followethby 
xccefary conſequence, that there be alſo four primitive and fimple qualitics, and which be theyy/ if 
they be not heat, cold, moiſture, and drynefſc? by the means whereof, the ſaid Elements both 
do-and ſuffer all things interchangeably ? And like as in the Elements and Principles of Grammar, 
which Þ: the Letrers, there be be brieves, and longs ; like as alſo in mulick noterg there is high and 
low, baſ:, and treble. and one of theſe is not the privation of the other ; even ſo we are to think, that 
in theſ: F1aturall bodics of the Elements, there be contrarictics of moiſture againft drineſſc, and of 
cold againit hear, if we will bclieve cither reaſon or outward fenſe ; or elſe we muſt fay as old Anax- 
*menes was of opinion ; that there is nothing hoy or cold abſolutely in ſubſtance; but we muſt con- 
fidently think that theſe be common paſſions of the matter coming, and occafioncd after mutations: 
forbeathrmech that the ching, which is pent, conftriR, and thickned in any matter, the ſame is: cold 
a2d that which op-neth, and relaxeth it ſelf, for ſo he uſcth this proper term x«ar&go, is hat'3. 
cherefore it is not without ſome reaſon, that we commonly fay, that a man blowcth both hot and cold, 
out of his month; for the breath is cooled when it is prefled cloſe between the lips , bur ifluing forch 
ot the mouth ail open, it is hot by reaſon of therarity, and laxity thereof : howbeit, Arsfotle {aith; 
that ic was meere-ignorance in him thus to ſay/:(For'that when we breath with our mouths wide 
opens we let forth: the hot air that is within us, but when we make a blaſt with our lips toge- 
ther we blow not out the breath that -arifech from our ſelves , but drive that Air from 
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as that is before our mouth, which is cold, and felt before the other that commeth out of us. Seeing 
then that upon neceſſity entorced by ſo many reaſons, we muſt admit a ſubſtance of cold and heat, pro- 
ceed we & continue our firlt intent to ſearch what is the Subftance,nature,8 Fountain of the aforclaid 
Primitive Cold? Thcy chen who ſay that ftarkneſs and ftiffnchs for cold,trembling and quaking of the 
body, and the ſtaring and ftanding of hairs upright, and ſuch like accidents and paſſions, are occaſioned 
by certain triangular forms with unequal ſides which are within our bodies, alchough they fail and 
mils the mark in particularity ; yet fo it is, thac they fetch the beginning from whence they ſhould, 
for ſurely che foundation and original of this Inquifition ought to be drawn as it were from the 
dels Veſta, after the common proverb, even from the univerſal nature of all ch And hercinit 
ſcemeth, that a Philoſopher moſt of all differech from an Empirick Phyſician, a H an, a Min- 
fire!, and other ſuch particular artificers, whom it ſufficeth to know and underſtand the laſt and con- 
jun@t cauſes. For ſoit be, that a Phyſitian do comprehend the neereft and next cauſe of his patients 
malidy, for cxample, of an ague, that is a — falling of the blood our of the veins into the arce- 
ries; Rn anc of blaſting or Ma his corn, is an — 
ths Sun after a ſhovrer of rain : and the player upon the fluites n——_ the reaſon of the found, 
is the bending downward of his inſtrument, or che of them one ncer unto another : it is ſuffici- 
ent for any of theſc to proceed to their proper work operation : But a natural Philoſc who 
ſearcheth into the truth of things, only for meer knowledg and ſpeculation, maketh not the ledg 
oftheſe laſt cauſes the end, but rather taketh from them his beginning, and ariſeth;from them to the 
primicive and higheſt cauſcs. And therefore well did Plato and Democritus, who ſearching into the 
cauſes of heat and of heavineſs, ftaicd not the courſe of their inquifition, when they came to fire and 
earth, but referring and reducing rhings ſenſible, unto intellidgible —_ ed forward, 
and never ftaied until they came unto the leaft parcels, as ie were to the ſmalleſt and principles 
thereof: Howbeic, better it were firft tohandle and diſcuſs theſe fentible chings, wherein edocles, 
$:raton, and the Stoicks do repoſe the eſſences of all powers : the Stoicks attributing the primitive cold 
unto air, but Empedocles and Straton unto water : and another peradventure would the earth 
racher to be che ſubftantial ſabje& of cold. Burt firſt let us examin the of theſe before named. 
Conſidering then that fire is both hot and ſhining; irmaſt necds be that the nature of thar, which is 
contrary unto ir, ſhould be cold and dark : for obſcurity is, unto like as cold to 
heat: and like as darkneſs and obſcurity doth confound, and trouble the z even {o doth cold 
the ſenſe of feeling : whereas heat doth dilate the ſenſe of him that] toucheth ir, like as clecrneſs the 
light of him that feerh ir : and therefore we muſt needs ſay,that the thing which is principally dark and 
miſtic, is likewiſe cold in nature. bur that the air above all things cls is dim and dark, the very Po- 
ets were not ignorant 3 for the air they call darkneſs, ay appeareth by theſe verſes of Homer, 

For why, the air food thickthe ſhips about, 

And no moon ſhine from heaven ſhewed throughout. 
And in another place : 

The air anon he ſoon diſpatcht, 

and miſt did drive away : 
VVih thar, the Sun ſhone out full bright, 
aud battel did diſplay. 

And hereupon it is, that men call the air wanting light, zng«, az one would (ay, x«xly poas, that is to 
ſay, void of light : and the groſsatir which is gathered thick cogether,,ip@-, by way of privation of 
all light, Air eIfo is called, «225 and dplyan;char is roſay,a milt : and look whar things ſocycr bin- 
dcr our {ight,char we cannot ſee thorow,be differences all of the air 3 and that part of ie which cannoc 
be ſcen,and hath no colour is calledefnc, that is to ſay,d«I%,to witzinviſible,&x iger which is as mach to 
{ay,48 4229551, for want of colour. Like at therefore the air remaincch dark,when the light is caken from 
Kc; even ſo when the heat is gone, that which remaineth, is nothing but cold air. And therefore,fuch 
air byreaſon of coldncſs, is natned Tartarus, which Hefiodus ſeemeth to infinuate by theſe words, 
nij]ae -gjule, that is to ſay, the airie Tertarus 3 and to tremble and quake, he exprefſcth by this 
verd, m)aei{ew. Theſe arc the reaſons alledged in this behalf. But for asmuch as corruption is the chang 
of any thing inco the contrary, kt us confider whether ic be trucly ſaid, The death of fire is the birth 
of air? For fire dieth aſwel as living creatures, cither quenched by force, or by languiſhing and going 
out of it ſelf. As for the violent quenching and cxtinQion thereof, it ſh:weth evidently, that ic tuc- 
neth into air : for ſmoak is a kirid of air, and according as Pindarys writeth, 

The vaponr of the air thick, 
I; wom againſt the ſmoak to kick, 

And not only thar, but we may fe alſo that when a flame beginneth to die for want of nouriſh- 
ment, a in lamps and burning lights, the very top and head thereof doth vaniſh, and reſolve into 
dark and obſcure air : and this may ſufficiently be perceived, «uae vapor which aftcr we are bathed 
cr fit in a ſtouph, flicth and ſteimerh op along our bodics,at alſo by that ſmoak which ariſcth by throw- 
ing cold water upon z namely, thar hops, br it is excinguiſhed, is converted into air, as being natu- 
rally oppoſite unto fice : wher it followeth n:cefſarily , that the air was firſt dark cold. 
But that which is morc, the moſt violent and forcible imprefſion.in bodies by cold, is cenguapiices 
which is 2 paſſion of water, and aQtion ofthe air: for water of it felf is given to' ſpread flow, :s 
being neicher ſolide nor compatt and faſt by nature ; but hard it becommeth, thick alſo and tiff, when 


ic 
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ig is chrutt cloſe to by the air,and cold rogether coming between : and therefore thus we ay commonly: 
If after South, the North- winde ſtraight do blow, 
Ive ſhall be ſure anon 10 have ſome ſnow. 

For the South wind prepareth the matter wich is moiſture, and the air of the North wind commin 
upon it, doth fi ize and congeale the ſame : which appearcth manitcitly in ſnow, tor no ſooner hath 
it evaporated, and exhaled alittle the thin and cold air in ity but immediatlic it refolveth and runneth 
to water. And Ariſtorle writcth, that platcs and plummets of Lead, do melt and reſolve with the cold 
and rigor of Winter, ſo ſoon as water only commeth unto them, and be frozen upon them. And the 
air (as it ſhould ſeem) by preſſing ſuch bodics together with cold, breaketh and knappeth them aſun. 
der. Morcover, the water that is drawn out of a Well, or Spring, is ſooner frozen and turned to Ice, 
than any other, for that the air hath more power over a little water, than a great deal, Andifz 
mandra up a ſmall quantity of water in a bucket, out of a pir or well, and let the ſame down a. 
gain into the Well, yer {o, as the veſſel couch not the water, but hang in the air, and ſo continue there 
but a while, that watcr will be much colder than that which is in the bottom of the well : whegxe 
itappearcth manifcſtly, that the primitive cauſe of cold, is not in water, but in air. And that ſo je 
is, the great rivers will ccſtific, whichneverare frozen to the bottom, becauſe the air isnot able to 
pierce andenter ſo low, but as much as it cantake hold of with the cold, cither in touching or appro- 
ching ncer unto it, ſo much it feizeth and congealeth. And this is the. reaſon that Barbarians when 
they are to pals great rivers frozen over with Icc, ſend out Foxes before them : tor if the Ice be nor 
thick, bur ſuperficial, the Foxcs hearing the noiſc of the water running underneath, return back a- 
gain. Some alſo that arc diſpoſcd to filb, d> thaw and open the Ice with calting hot water upon it, 
and fo let down thcir lines at the hole ; for then will the aſhes come to the bait and bitee, Thus ic 
appeareth that the bottom of the river is not frozen, although the upper face thereof ſtand all over with 
an Icc,and that ſo irong, that the water thereby drawn and driven in ſo hard,is ablc go cruſh and break 
the boats and veſſels within it 3 according as they make credible relation unto us, who now do win» 
ter upon the river Danow with the Emperour. And yet without all theſe far-fec examples, the very 
experiments that we find in our own bodics, do teſtifie no lefs : for after much bathing or ſweating, 
alwaics we arc more cold and chill ; for that ourbodics being then open and reſolved, we receive at 
the pores, cold together with air in more abundance, The ſame befalleth unto water it ſelf, which 
both ſooner cooleth and groweth alſo colder, after it hath been once made hot : for then more ſub- 
je& it is to the injury of the air : conſidering alſo that even they who fling and caſt up ſcalding water 
into the air, do ict for no other purpoſe, but co mingle it wich much air. The opinion then of him, 
O Phavorinus, who afligacth the firſt cauſe of cold unto air, is founded upon ſuch reaſons and probabi- 
lities as theſe. As for bim that aſcribeth it unto water, he laicth his ground likewiſe upon ſuch prin» 

ciplcs: for in this manner writcth Empedocles : 
Behold the Sun how bright alwaies, 
and hot he is beſide, 
But rain is ever black and darks 
and col1 oz every ſide. 

Forin oppofing ccld to hear, as blackneſs unto brightneſs, he giveth us occaſionto colle& and infer, 
that as heat and brightneſs belong to one and the ſame ſubftance,cyen ſo cold and blackneſs to another. 
Now that the black hew proceedeth not from air, but from water, the very experience of our outward 
ſenſes isable to prove : for nothing waxeth black in the air, but every thing in the water. Do but caſt 
into the watergand drench therein a lock of wool, or piece of clothybe it never ſo white, you ſhall when 
you take ir forth again, ſce it look blackiſh, and ſo will it continue, until by hcat the moiſture be fully 
ſucked up and dricd, or that by the preſs or ſome waights it be ſqueized out. Mark the earth, when 
there falleth a ſhowre of rain, how every place whercupon the drops fall,ſcems black, and all the reſt be» 
fide retaincth the ſame colour that it had before. And cven water it ſelf, the deeper that it is, the blac- 
ker hew it hath, becauſc their is more quantity of it : but contrariwiſe, what part ſocver thetcof is 
near unto air, the ſame by and by is lightſome and cheerful to the eye. 

Confider among other liquid ſubſtances, how Oyl is moſt tranſparcnt, as whercin there is moſt ayr: 
for proof whereof, ſee how light it is, and this is it which cauſerh it to ſwim above all other liquers, 
as being carricd aloft by the means of ayr. And that which is more, it maketh a calm in the $:a, when 
ie is lung and ſprinkled upon the waves,not in regard of the ſlippery ſmoothneſs, whereby the windes 
do glide over it, and will rake no hold, according as Ariſtotle faith ; bur for that the waves being bea- 
ten wich any humor wharſocver, will ſpread themſclves and ly even : and principally by the meansof 
Ozl, which hath chis ſpecial and peculiar property, above all other liquors, that it maketh cleer, and 
giveth mcanes to fee in the bottome of the waters, for thar humidity opencth and cleaveth, when ayr 
comes in place : and not only yeeldeth a clear light within the ſea to Divers, who fiſh-cbb in the night 
for ſpunges, and piuck them from the rocks whereto they cleave, but alſo in the deepeſt holes thereof, 
when they ſpurt ic our of their mouths, the ayr then is no blacker than the water, but l:fs cold : for 
trial hereof, look but upon Oyl, which of altliquors having moſt ayr in it, is nothing cold at all, 
and if ic frize at all, it is but gently, by reaſon that the ayr igcorporate within it, will nor ſaffer it to 
gather and congeal hard : mark work-men alſo and Artiſanes how they do not dip and 
keep their Necdles, Buckles, and Claſps, or other ſuch things made of Iron, in Water, but 

in Oy!, for fear left the cxceffive cold of the 'water would marr and ſpoile them _ ' 
an 
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fand the more hereupon, becauſe I chink it more meet to debate this diſputation by ſuch proots, rather 
than by che Colours; conſidering, that Snow , Hail, and Ice, are exceeding white and clear; and 
withall molt cold;' contuariwiſe, pitch is hotter then honey, and yet you ſec itis more dark and 
dypkiſh, And herc 1 cannot chaſe but wonder at thoſe who would needs have the airto be cold, be- 
cauſe forſooth it is dark : as alſo they confider not how others take and judge ir hoty becauſe ic is light : 
for tencbroficy and darknefſc be not fo familiar and near Couſins uncocold, as- ponderofity wy an- 
weldinefſ: be proper thereto : for many things there bt alrogether void of heat, : which norwithſtan- 
ding ace bright and clcar : but there is no cold thing light and nimblc, or mounting upward , for 
Clouds, .the more they ſtand upon the nature of the air, the higher they arc carried, and flic alofr, 
but no ſooner reſolve 'they into a liquid nature and ſubſtance, - bit incontinenclyhey fall, and lofe 
their lightnefſc and agility, no lefle than their heat, when cold is ingendered we Eg contrariwiſe, 
when heat cometh in place, they change their motion again to the contrary,and their ſubſtance mount- 
<h upward fo ſoon as it is converted into air, Neither is that ſappoſition trus as touching corruption; 
for every ching chat periſh:th is not tranſmuted into the contrary': but the eruth/is, all chings arc 
killed, .and dic by their contrary : for ſo fire being quenched by' fire, turnettvinto air. Andto this 
ſe /chylus the Poet ſaid truly, although tragically, when he called watcr the puniſhment of fire, 
torrha(c be bis words : ' *% rf act ; tis 6; 
| — WT Tix ave de. * VII 
The water ſtay, which fire doth ſlay, f '0 DYE-IEGH 
And Homer jn a certain Battcll oppoſed Vulcane to theriver, and with Neptune marched Apollo, not 
ſo much by way of fabulous fiftion,as by Phyſicall and naturall reaſon : and as for: Archilocbus, a wick- 
ed woman, who meant clean contrary to that which ſhe ſaid, and ſhewed, wrote clegantly in this 
The crafty Quean in right hand water cold, 1 
| And in the leſt, bot fire did cloſely bo | | : 
And among, the Perfians, the molt effeftuall manner of ſupplica and that which might inno 
wiſc be rejefted and denied, was, if the ſuppliant with fire in his hand centred inro a river; and there 
menaced to fling ir, into the water, if he might not have his requeſt granted : and then he obtained verily 
his petition, but afccrwards PR he was for that theeatning which he uſed,as being wicked, wretch- 
ed, and annaturall. And what Proverb is there readier in every mans mouth than to ſay, when we 
would fignific an unpoflible thing. Thisis to mingle fire and water together ? which teftificth thus nach, 
that water is the mortall enemy unto fire, warring with ir, puniſhing and quenching ir, and not the 
air), which r:cciveth and entercaineth fire, and.into the ſubſtance whereof it is eranſmuted : for if that 
into which a thing is turncd when it periſheth, were contrary unto'it. then fire ſhonld be more contrary 
to air then water ir. For air when it doth gather and thicken is converted into watgr,butwhen it is more 
ſubtil it reſolveth into fire , as alſo in like caſe,” water by rarefa&tion is reſolved into air , and 
by condenſation becometh earth , not upon any enmity or contraricty that it hath to theſe both, as 
Ltake ir, but rather by reaſon of ſome amity and kindred that is berween them. Well, whether way of 
theſe two it is that theſe Philoſophers will cake, they overthrow ftill their intent and purpoſe. Bur 
to fay that it is the air which cauſerh water to frizz and become ice, it is without allſence, and moſt 
abſard : for we ſce that the very air it (elf is never conglaciatenor frozen, ner hardened, confidering 
that miſts,! fogs, and clouds arc no congelations, but onely gatherings, and thicknings -of a moiſt and 
vaporous air : for the true aic indeed which hath no vapour at all, and is altogether dry, admitteth 
no ſuch refrigeration as may altcr it to that degree, and heighth. And certain mountaios there be 
which arc not ſubjcReither to Clouds, Miſts or Dews, ' for that their heads reach up to that Region of 
the air which is pure and exempt from all humidity : whereby it is apparent, that theſe gathcrings,- 
and thickening which are fecn in the air beneath, proceed fromcold and moiſture, which is mingled 
therewich and runneth from clſe where. As for the bottoms of great rivers which be never frozen to 
ice; great reaſon there is of it: for that the upper part being glaz:d over with ice,ſuff:reth nor the exha- 
lation which ariſcth from beneath to paſſe through, but keeperh it encloſed, and ſtriketh it downward, 
whereby is ingendered a cereain heat in the water that runnech in-the bottome. And hereof 'we may fee 
afair demonſtration inthis,that when the ice is broken, the water riſethup, and there mounterh with- 
all a great quanticy of vapours, and cxhalations ; which is the reaſon aMſo that the bellies, and other 
concavities within the bodics of living creaturegare alvvayes hotter in Winter,i for that they hold and 
contain the heat, whigh the coldneffe of the circumſtant air driverth inward. As for the drawing and 
flinging up of water into the air, ictaketh not onely the heat away from waters, bur alſo their cold, 
and theretore they thax deſire to have their ſnow, or the liquonr expreſſed out of it excecding cold, 
move it as litcle as they can, for this ſtirring chaſeth away the cold both of the one& the other. But thac 
it is the inward power of the water,and not ofthe air that doth ir, a man may thus diſcourſe and begin 
a24in : Firſt, and formoſt, ic is not probable, that the air being ſo near as it is to the elementary fire, 
touching alſo as it doth that ardent revolution, and being touched of ir again, hath a contrary nature 
and power unto it : neicher is it poſlible that it ſhould be ſo, conſidering that their two extremities are 
contiguate, yea and continuate one to the other : neither ſoundeth ir, and is conformable to reaſon, 
that nature hath faſtened with one tenon (as they ſay) andplaced fo ncar together the killer, and 
that which is killed, the conſumer and thac which is conſumed 3 as if (h: were not the mediatreſſc 
detween them of p:ace, unity and accord, but rather the work-Miltris, of war, deb«te, and _— 
or 
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For ſurcly her order and cuftome is not to joyn front to front, ſubſtances that de altogether contrary,and 
open cnemics one to the other ; but to place berween them ſuch as participate with the one and the 0. 
ther, which arc ſo ſeated, diſpoſed and interlaced in the middle, as that they tend not to the deftragy, 
on, but to the aſſociation of two contraries, Such a ſituation and region hath the air in the y 

being (pred under the fire, and before the water, for to accomodate and frame it ſelf both tothe one 
and the other, and toconjoyn and link them both together, wm of it ſelf ncither hot nor cold 
but it is as it were a medley and temperature of 'them both; nor ( 1 ſay Ya pernicious mixture, bar l 
gracious, which gently entertaineth and recciveth theſe contrary cxtremitics, Fu 

the air is alwaies equal, and yet the Winter is not evermore cold alike : but ſome of the wor 
be cold and cxcecding moiſt 3 others cold, and as dry, and that not caſually and Grfrrrm batfor 
thatone and the ſane ſubſtance is ſuſceptable, both of heat and cold. For the greater pag of Africk 
is hot and dry, altogether without water. And; thoſe who have cravellcd through Scirhia, Thracia, 
and Pe:tus, do report char there be exceeding great lakes therein, andthat thoſe kingdoms be water. 
ed wich many mighty decp rivcrsz alſo that thecountries in the midit berween, and choſe parts 
adjoyn upon thoſe huge meercy, and fens be extream cold, by reafon of the vapours thay ariſe from 
them, As for Poſidonius, when he faith chat the cauſe of that moiſture is this, that the fenny and mo- 
riſh ayr is ever freſh and moiſt, he hath not ſolved the queſtion which was probable, but made ig more 
doubrful and without probability ; for the air ſeemed not alwaics ſo much celderzas it is more freſh,in 
caſe cold be not engendred of moiſture : and therefore Homer ſaid much better : 
The winde from river, if that it bold, 
Is alwaies bleak andblows full cold. 

as if he pointed with his very finger to the 1ource and fountain of cold. Moreover, our ſence doth 
oftentimes beguile and deceive us, as namely, when we touch wool or cloths that be cold, for we 
think that they be moiſt and wrt, for that there is one ſubſtance common to both theſe qualitics, and 
both theſe natures be neighboursand familiar. Alſo in thoſe climates of the world, where the Win- 
ter is extream hard and rough, the cold many times ccacketh,and breaketh veſſels of braſs and of 

not any I mean that is void and empty, bur all full, by reaſon that the watcr by the coldneſs 

doth violence unto them : howſocver Tbeopbraitus thinketh, thar it is the air that burſterh ſuch veſſels 
uling cold as it wcrea ſpike or great nail to do the feats Bur take heed thar this be not rather a 

and clegant ſpeech of his, than ſounding to truth; for if air were the cauſe, then ſhould veſſel tall 2; 
pitch or milk, ſooner burſt than other. More likely ir is therefore, that water is coldof ir (elf, and 
primicively, for contrary it is to the heat of fire, in regard of that coldneſs, like as to the drinefy 
thereof, in reſpeR of humidity. To be brief, the property of fire in general, isco diſlipate, divide, 
and ſegregate; but contrariwiſe, of water to joyn, conglutinate, unite, and binde, knitting and clo» 
fiag together by che vertuc of moiſture. And this makes me think that Empedocles upon this occaſion, 
ever and anon calleth ficc a pernicious debate, bus water a faſt amity ; for fewel and tood of fire, is thay 
which turncth iato ficc, and every thing turneth which is moſt - and familiar; as for that which 
is contrary, the ſame is hardly to be turned, as water which of it fi itis impoſſible co burn, 

both green or wet herbs, as alſo moiſt or drenched wood, w—_ take fire, and fo in the end 
much a do, they kindle and catch fire, although the ſame be not light and clear, but dark, diny 
and as becauſe the viridity or grecnneſs, by the means of cold, fightcth againſt the heat, as his 
natural cnemic, 

Pcifing now and weighing theſe reaſons, confer them with the others. But for that Chryſippus e& 
ſtceming the aic to be the Primitive Cold, in that it is dim and dark, hath made mention of thoſe on- 
ly who ſay, that water is more diſtant, and farther remote frota the elementary fire, than che air, and 
being defirous to ſay ſomewhat againſt chem : By the ſame reaſon (quothhe ) may a man as well af- 
firm chat the carchis the (aid primitive cold ; for that ir is fartheſt from the elementary fire, rezeQing 
this ns and _ _ —_— ether _—_ thinks that I can well ſhew, thatthe 
carth it ſelf wanteth no c ying my ation even upon that which Chryſippus 
hath taken for the ayr : And what is that ? we. Þ becauſc it is wats and above all es 
clſc obſcure and dark ; for if he —__ contrarietics of powers, thinketh of neceſſity che one muſt 
follow the other ; certes, therebe infinite oppoſitions and repugnances, between the earth and 
theair; tor the carth is not oppokatc unto the ayr, as heavy unto light, nor as that which bendcth 
downward unto that which tenderth upward only; nor as maſlic, unto rare; or {low and ftcdfaſt, un- 
to quick and moveable z but as moſt heavy unto moſtlight ; moſt maſfie unto moſt rare; and finally, 
as immoveablc in it ſelf, unto that which moveth of it ſelf ; or as thac wRich holdeth Riill the center 
in the mids, unto that which turneth continually round. Were ix not then very abſurd to lays thas 
upon fo many, and thoſe ſo great —_— this alſo ofhcat and cold, did not likewiſe jointly fol- 
low ? Yes verily, but firc is clcer and bright, and earth dark : nay rather it is the darkeft of all things 
in the world, and moſt without light ; for air is chat which doth participate of the firſt light and 
brightneſs, which ſooneſt of all other burneth : being alſo once full thereof, it diftributcth that light 
every where, exhibiting it ſelf as the very body of light : for azone of the Dithyrambick pocts ſaid. 

No ſooner doth the aps ju 
In our borizon fair and clear, 
But with bis light thepallace great 
Of ayr and windes is all repleat, 


And 
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And then anon it deſcendeth lower, and imparteth one portion thereof to the Lakes, and to the (ca; 
che very bottoms of the rivers do rejoyce and laugh for joy, fo far forth as the ayr pierceth and cn- 
| rreth into them : the carth onely, of all other bodics, is cvermore defticute of light, and not pene- 
'rable wich che radiant beams of Sunand Moon 3 well may it be warmed a little, and preſent it (elf to 
be fomented with the heat of the Sun, which entreth a little way into it, but ſarely the folidity of ir 
will not admit the reſplendent light thereof; onely ic is ſuperficially illuminated by the Sun, for all 
the bowels and inward parts of ir be called Orphne, Chaos, and Ades, that is to ſay, darkneſs, contu- 
fon, and bell it ſelf : and as for Erebus, it is nothing elſe, to ſay a truth, bur terreſtrial obſcuricy; 
and mirk darkneſs wichin the earth» The Poets feign the night to be the daughter ofthe earth ; and 
the Machemarticians by reaſon and demonſtration, prove, that ic is no other thing then the ſhadow of 
the cartb, oppoſed againltthe Sun : for the ayr as itis full of darkneſs from the earth, fo it is replen- 
ſhed with light from the Sun 3 and look how much of the ayris not lightened nor illuminate, to wit; 
all the ſhadow that the earth caſteth, ſo long is the night, more or lefs; and thereforefboth man and 
beat make much uſc of the ayr without their houſes, although ic be nighe ſeaſon : and as for beaſts, 
many of them go to relicf and paſturage in the night, becauſe the ayr bath yer ſome reliques and 
traces Icft of light, and a certain influence of brig neſs, diſperſed here and there : dur he that is cn- 
cloſed within houſc, and covered with the rout thereof, is as ic were blinde and fall of darkneſs, as one 
environed round about within the carth : and verily the hides and horns of beafts, ſo long as they be 
whole and ſound, tranſmit no light through them : let them be cut, ſawed, pared, and ſcraped, 
they become cranſparent', becauſe ayr is admitted into them. - And I think truly chat the Pocts 
efcfoons hereupon call rhe earth black, meaning thereby dark, and without light, ſo that the moſt 
jmporianc and principal oppoſition , berween clcar and dark, is found rather in the carth then 
in the ay: Bur this is impertinent to our queſtion in hand 3 for we have ſhewed already that 
therebe many clear things which are known to be cold, and as many brown and dark which be 
hot. 
But th:re be other qualities and puifſances more proper unto cold, namely, ponderofity, fteadi- 
refs, ſolidi'y, and immurtability, of which the ayr hath noe ſo much as one, but the carth in part 
bath them all more then the water. Furthermore, it may be ſaid, that cold js that which moſt ſen- 
bly is hard, as making things (iff and hard : for Theopbraftus wriceth, that thoſe fiſhes which be 
frozen, wich exrream rigour of cold, if they be let fall upon the ground, break and knap in picces, 
no leſs then glaſſcs or carthern veſſels : And your ſelf have heard ac Delphi, of thoſe who paſſed over 
the hill Pernſſus, to ſuccor and relieve the women callkd Bacche, who were ſurprized with aſharp 
pinching wind and drifts of ſnow ; that their cloaks and mantles through extremity of cold, were 
as ſtark and Riff as picces of wood, inſomuch as they brake and rent inco tattars, ſo ſoon as they 
went about to ſtretch chem out, To ſay yet more, excclive cold cauſcth the finews to be ſo Riff, as 
hardly they will bend 1 the tongue likewiſe ſo Rtark, that it will nor tir or utter any voyce, con» 
gealing the moiſt, ſoft, and tender partsof the body 3 which being ſeen by daily experience, they 
proceed to gather this conſequence ; —_ power and faculty which gerterh che maltry, is wont to 

a and conycrt inco it (elf, that over which it is predominant : whatſoever is overcome by heat , 
oo fire; that which is co red by ſpicit or wind , changeth into ayr ; what falleth into 
water, it ic g-rnot forth again; diffolyeth, and inthe end runneth co water. Then muſt it necds 
follow, thac ſuch things as are cxcceding cold , degenerate into thac primitive cold whereof we 
ſpeak : now exccllive cold is firſt ; and che greateſt alceration that can be deviſed: by cold; is when a 
thing is congealed and made an ice, which congelarion alcereth the nature of the thing ſo mach 
thatin the end ic becometh as hard as a ſtone3 namely, when the cold is fo predominant, as well 
all th: moiſture of it is congealced, as the heat that it had driven out perforce. Hereupon it is that 
the carth toward her centcr, and in the bottom thereof, is frozzn alrogerher, and in manner no- 
thing clſc bur ice, for that thejexcclive cold, which never will yield and relent, there dwelleth 
and abideth continually, as being thruſt and driveninto that corner, fartheft off from the clemen- 
tary fice. As touching thoſe: rocks, crags, and cliff, which we fec to appcar out of the earth : 
[Empedocles is of opinion, that they were chere (er, driven up, ſuſtained, and ſupported by the violence 
of a certain builing and ſwelling fire within the bowels of che earth 3 bur it (ſhould ſcem rather, 
that thoſe things out of which all the hcat is evaporate and flowen away, be congealed and con- 
glaciate ſo hard by the mcans of cold : and this is the cauſe chat ſuch crags be named in Greek 
*2%, as on: would ſay, congealed: toward the head and top whereof, a man hall ſe in chem 
many places black again? namely}, whercas the heat flew out when the time was, ſo asto ſec to, 
one would imagine that they had heretofore been burats- for the nature of cold is to congeal all 
things, but ſome mores, others I:{s 3 but above all, thoſe in which it tsnaturally a the firſt iahecenc : 
for lixc as the property of fire is to alleviate, it cannot otherwiſe be, bur the horecr char a thing ie, 
the more lighs alſo ic is: and ſo the nature of moiſtare is ſo often; inſomuch as the moifter any ; 
thing is, the ſofter alſo ic is found ro be ; ſcmblably, given it is to cold, co aſtringe and congeal : 
itfolloweth therefore of necellity , that whatſoever: is moſt aſtrit and congealed, as is the truth, 
likewiſe the coldcſt ; and look wha is cold in the higheſt degrees the ſame muſt be pry 
and naturally that cold, whercof wearc in queſtion.'! And thereupon we muſt conclude, that the 
earth is both by nacure cold,and alſo that primitive cold;a thing apparent and evidene to onr very ſenſe; 


for dirt and clay is colder then water : and when a man would quickly ſaffocate and pur our a fire, he 
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throweth carch upon it. Black»ſmiches alſo, and ſ{ych as forge iron, when they ſec it red hot, and # 
the point to melc, they ſtrew upon ic ſmall powder, or grit of marble or other ſtones that have fallen 
from them, when they were ſquared and wreughe, for to keep it from reſolving too much, and to cool 
the cxceſſive heat: the very duſt alſo that is uſed to be thrown upon the bodies of wreſtlers, doth cool 
them and reprels their ſweats. Morcover, to ſpeak of the commodicy that cauſeth us eyery year to 
remove and change our lodgings, what is the meaning of it ? winter maketh us co ſeck for high loſes, 
and ſuch chambers as be far from the earth ; contrariwiſe, ſummer bringeth us down to the Halls and 
Parlors beneath, driving us to ſcek retiring rooms, and willingly we love to live in vaules{within the 
boſom of the earth : do we not thus, think you, dire@ed by the inftiaft of nature, to ſeck out and 
acknowledge that which is nacurally the primicive cold ? and therefore when winter comes, we 

for houſes and habirecions near the ſea-{ide, thar is to ſay,'we fly from the carth as much as we can, be- 
cauſe of cold, and we compaſs our ſelves with the air of theſca, for that it is hot : contrariwiſc, in 
ſummer time, by rcaſon of immoderatc heat, we covet mediterrancan places farcher within the 
land, and far removed from the ſea, not for that the ayr of ic felf is cold, but becauſe it ſeemeth to 
ſpring and bud, as it were, out of the primitive cold, and to have a tinQure, as I may fo ſay, aftcr 
the manner of iron from the power which is in the carth: and verily among running waters, thoſe 
that ariſe out of rocks, and deſcend from Mountains, arc cvermorc coldeſt : Bur if Wells and 
Pits, ſuch as be deepeſt, yield the coldeſt waters, for by reaſon of their profundiry, the air from 
without is not mingled wich theſe 5 and the others paſs through pure and ſincere carth, without the 
mixture of ayr among. As for cxample, ſuch is the water ncer the cape of Tenarus, which they call 
Styx, deſtilling by liccle and lictle out of the rock, and fo gathered unto an hcad : which water is ſo 
extream cold, that there i8no veſſel in the world will hold ir, bug onely that which is made of an 
Aiſſcs hoof; for putir into any other, it cleaverh and breaketh it. Moreover, we hear Phyſicians 
ſay, chatro ſpeak gencrally, all kindes of carth do reſtrain and cool : and they reckon unto us a num- 
ber of minerals drawn out of cntrails of the earth, which in the uſe of phyfick yicld unto them 
an aſtringent and binding power : for the very clement ict ſelf from whence they come, is nothing 
incifivey nor hath the vertue for to ftir and exxenuate ; it is not aftive and quick, not cmollitive, 
nor apt to ſpread ; but firm, ftedfafſt and permanent, a as ſquare Cube or Dye, and not to removed 3 
whereupon, being maſlic and ponderous asit is, the cold alſo thereof having a power to condenſate, 
conſtipate and to c&pre(s forth all humors, procureth by the afperity and inequality of the party 
{hakings, horrors and quakings in our bodics : and if it prevail more, and be predominant, fo that 
the heat be driven out quite and extinA, ic imprinteth an habitude of congealation and dead fupe- 
fation. And hereupon it is, that che carth cither will notburn at all, or elſe hardly and by little 
and lictle : whereas the ayr many times of itſelf ſendeth forth flaming fire, it ſhooteth and floweth, 
yea, and ſecmeth as inflamed, co lighten and flaſh ; and the humidity which it bath, ſerveth to feed 
and nouriſh the heat chereof. For it isnot the ſolid pare of wood that burneth, but the oleous moiſture 
thereof 3 which if it be once evaporate and ſpent, the ſolid ſubſtance remaineth dry, and is nothing 
elſc bur aſhes. As for thoſe wholabor and endeavor to ſhew by demoftration) that the ſame allo is 
changed and conſumed, for which purpoſe they (prinkle ic cfrſoons with oyl, or t it wich greacey 
and fo put it into the fire again, prevail nothing at all : for when the fatty and —_ ſubſtance is 
burnt, there remain ſtill evcrmore behinde, the terreſtrial parts. And therefore carth being not encly 
immoveable in reſpe& of fituation, but alſo immutable in regard of the very ſubſtance, the ancient 
called jr iz, that is to ſay, Yeſta, ftanding, as it were, ſure and ficdfaft within the habitation of the 
the gods: of which ſteadineſs and congealation, the bond and link is cold, as Archilschus the Natu- 
ra}lift aid : And nothing is there able to relax or mollific ir, after ic hath once been baked in thefire 
or hardened againſt the Sun. As touching thoſe who ſay that they feel very ſenſibly the winde and the 
water cold, but the earth not fo well z ſarcly theſe do conſider this carth here, which is next unto ug, 


* and is no other thing in truth, then a mixture and compoſition of ayr, water, ſun and heat; and 


methinks this is all one, as if a man ſhould ſay, that the elementary fire is not the primitive and ori 
ginal heat, but rather ſcalding water, or an iron red hot in the firc ; for that in truth there is no 
rouching of theſc, or coming near unto them; as alſo, that of the ſaid pure and celeſtial fire, they 
have no ſenſible experience nor knowledge by feeling, no more then they have of the carth whichis 
about the centre, which we may imagine to be true, pure and natural carth, as moft remote and far- 
theſt ſeparate from all other : howbeit, we may have ſome gueſs and token thereof by theſe rocks here 
with us, whichfrom their profundity ſend forth a vehement cold, which is in maner intolerable. And 
they likewiſc, who defire to drink their water paſſing cold, uſe to throw pibble ftones into it, which 
theeeby cometh to be wore cold, ſharp and piercing, by occafion of the great and freſh cold that ariſcth 
from the ſaid ſtoner. And therefore we ought thus to think, that when our Ancients, thoſe decp 
Clerks and great Scholars | mean, thought there could be no mixtare of carthly things with heavenly, 
they never looked to places high or low, as if they hung in the ſcalcs of a ballance, but unto the diffe» 
rence and diverfity of their powers ; attributing the qualitics of hear, clecrneſs, agility, celerity and 
lightneſs, unto that iomortal and eternal nature : but cold, darkneſs and tardicy, they aſſigned a the 
unhappy los and wretched portion of thoſe infernal wights that are dead and periſhed. For the very 
body of a creature, all white that it doth breath and flouriſh, in verdurc as the Pocts ſay, hath life ard 
heat, but ſo ſoon as it is deftitute of gheſe, and left in the onely portion and poſſeſſion of the carth, it 


preſently becometh Riff and cold, as if heat were in any other body naturally, rather hen in chat which 
18 terreſtrial, | Compare 


| Compare now, good Sir Phavorinus, theſc arguments with the reaſons of vther men, and if you 


fnd that they neicher yield in probability, nor over-weigh them much, bid all opinions and the tif 


taining of them farewel, and think that to forbear reſolution, and to hold off in matters obſcure 
and uncertain, is che part of the wiſct Philoſopher, racher then to ſercle his judgement and afſent to 
one or other. 


Natural Queſtions. 


The Summary. 


His Collettion of divers Dueftions taken out of Natural Philoſophy, and reſolved by the Author accord- 
ing to the DoQrine of Naturaliſts, being (0 Clearly diftinguiſhed by it ſelf, requireth no long deduCion : 
for that at the very firſt ſight each Queſtion may ſulficiently be underſtood, 


Natural Queftions, 


Is bat is the cauſe that Sea-water nouriſheth no trees ? 


Sit for theſame reaſongthat i nouriſheth no Land-creatures?for that a plant,according tothe opini- 

ons of Plato, Anaxagoras and Democritus, is a living creature of the Land, For fay that it ſerves 

for food to plants growing within the ſca, as alſo to fiſhes, and is to them their drink, yet we muſt 

not infer thereupon, that it feedeth trees that be without the ſea, and upon the land : tor neither 
canit picrce down to their roots, it is ſo grols, nor riſe up in the nature of ſap, it is ſo heavy. Thas 
it ix;groſe, hcavy, and terreſtrial, a by many other reaſons, and by this eſpecially, for char 
it bearcth up and ſuſtaineth both velicls and ſwimmers more then any other. 

Or is ic principally for this, that whereas nothing is more offenſive and hureful to trees then dryn:(s, 
the water of the ſea is very deficcative ? which is the reaſon that ſalt wichſtandeth putrifaftion ſomuch 
az it doth, and why the bodics of thoſe who are waſhed in the ſca, have incontinently their skin cx- 
cceding dry and rugged. | 

Or rather may it nor be, for that oylis naturally an enemy to all plants, cauling as many of them 
a are rubbed or anointed therewith to dye : Now the ſea-water fſtandeth nuuch-upon a kinde of farti- 
neſs, and is very un&cous, in ſuch ſort that ic will both kindle, and alſo increaſe fice : and thereture 
we give warning and forbid to throw ſea-water into flaming fire. 

Or is it becauſe the water of the ſea is bitter and not potable, (by reaſon (as 4riftotle ſaith) of the 
burnt earth that is mixed with it? like as lie, which is made by cating freſh water aloftupon aſhes ; 
for the running and paſſing through the ſaid aſhes marreth that ſweet and potable quality of the water ; 
as alſo within our bodics, che unnatural heats of an turn humors into chular. As for thoſe 
plants, woods or trees, which are ſaid to grow within the Red-ſea, if chey do, certainly they bear no 
fruit; but nouriſhed they are by the freſh rivers, which bring in with them a deal of mud 3 an argu» 
ment hereof is this : for that ſuch grow not far within the (ca, bur necr unto the land. 


2. 
IWhat might the reaſon be, that trees and ſeeds are nouriſhed better with rain, then any other water that 
they can be watered withal ? 


[: it for thac rain as it falleth, by the dine that it mak:th, opencth the ground, and cauſcth Jittle hole, 


whereby it picrceth to the roots, as Lets ſaith ? 

Oris this untruc? and Lets was ignorant hereof, namely, that moriſh plants, and ſuch as grow 
in pools, as the reed Mace, Cancs and Ruſhes, will not thrive if they want their kinde rains in due 

on ? But true is that which Arifotle faich, That the rain watcr is all freſh and new made, whereas 
that of Meers and Lakes is old and ftalc. 

Or haply, this carrieth more ſhew and probability with it then truth, for certain it is, that the 
water of Founcains, Brooks, and Rivers, come 4 new and freſh as they : for as Heraclitus (aith, Ic is 
impoſſible for a man to enter into one and the ſame River twice, becauſe new water cometh fil}, and 
runneth away continually, and yet theſe nouriſh leſs then rain waters. 

ls this therefore the reaſon, becauſe the water from heaven is light, ſubtile, airous, and mixed with 
a kinde of ſpirit, wbich by that ſabcilicy,{entreth ſoon, and is eafily carried to the root of plents : and 
hereapon in the fall it raiſeth little bubbles, becauſe of the air and ſpiric encloſed within. 

doth the rain water nouriſh more in this regard, that it is ſooner altered and overcome by that 
which it nouriſheth; for this is it that we call concoCtion properly: contrariwiſe,crudity and indizeſti- 
0n, when things are ſo ſtrong and hard that they will not ſuffer 3 for ſuch as be thin, nmpte, and 
unſavory, are moſt catily and ſooneſt altered ; of which kinde is rain water, for bcing engendred as it 
8 inthe ayr and the windcy tit falleth pare and clean 3 whereas ſpringing waters, arc like ro the carth, 


out of which they ifſuc, or the places through which they paſs, garhering theredy many qualiticr, 
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which cauſe them to be unwilling to be digeftedgand more {low to be reduced by concoRtion, into the 
ſubſtance of that which is to be nouriſhed thereby : on the other fide, that rain waters be eafie to be 
changed and tranſmuted, it appeareth by this, that more ſabjet they are to corruption and 

on, then thoſe cither of rivers, or of pits and wels : and concotion ſcemeth to be akinde of Putre- 
faftion : as Empedecles bearcth witneſs, ſaying : 


IWhen in vine-wood the water putrifies, 
It turns to wine, whiles under bark i lies, 


O: rather the trucft and readieft reaſon that can be alledged, isthe ſweetneſs and wholeſomenchs of 
rain waters, falling as they do fo preſently, ſo ſoon as the wind ſends them down : and hereupon it is 
that beaſts deſire to drink thereof before any other yay and the Frogs and Paddocks cxpeRting a rain, 
for joy fing more ſhril and merrily, ready to receive and entertain that which will ſcaſon the dead and 
dormant waters of ſtanding lakes, as being the very iſccd of all their ſweetneſs : for Aratus reckongth 
alſofor one of the figns of a ſhower toward, writing thus : 


I hen wretched brood, 


The Adders food, 
from out of flanding lake, 

(The Tad-pole fires, 
* Coaxant- I mean ) defires 
Lat Sper” freſh rain, and loud doth * eoak. 
hens. 
Ariſtoph. iu 
Ran. 


3. 
What might be the cauſe that ſhepherds aud other herdmen give ſalt unto their ſheep and cattel which they 
feed ? 


Sit as moſt men do think, to the end that"they (hould fall the better to their mcat,and fo conſcquente 
I, fed fat the ſooner ? becauſe the acrimony of falr oketh appetite, and opening the pora, 
maketh way unto the nouriſhment for to be digeſted and diftributed more calily Jews pom the whole 
body ? in regard whereof the Phyfician Apollonizs, the fon of Herophilus, gave and preſcribed 
lean folk, and ſuch as thrived notin their fleſh 5 not groſs ſweet wine, thick grucl, and frumenty, but 
Calc fiſh our of th- picle, Anchoves, powdred meats, and ſuch as were condite in brine : the ſubtle 
acrimony whereot might in manner of ſetting a peruke for want of hair, ſerve to apply nutriment 
through the pores of the body into thoſe parts that need ir. 

Or rather may it not be for health-ſake? in which regard they uſe their cattel to lick ſalt, th 
to take down their rank feeding, and reftrain their groſsncſs and corpulency ? for ſuch as grow _ 
ing fat, are {ubj:& to breed diſcaſes : but- ſalt conſumeth and diſpatcheth this fats and by this means 
alſo when they be killed, they are ſooner and with greater expedition flayed, becauſe the fat which knit 
and bound che kin faſt ro the fleſh, is now become more thin, gentle, and pliable through the acrimo- 
ny of the ſalt : befides, the blood alſo of ſuch as be ever licking of ſalt, becometh more liquid ; and 
nothing there is within, that will gather and grow together, in caſe there be ſalt mingled there- 
with. 

I: may be moreover, that they doit for te make them more fruitful and apter for generation for 
we (ce that Salt-Bitches, which have been fed with ſalt meats,are more hot, apter to grow proud, and 
ſooner with wheIp. And for this cauſe, thoſe Keels and Barges that tranſport ſalt, breed greater ſtore 
of mice, for that they engender the oftner. 


4+ 
How commeth it to paſs, that of rain waters, ſuch as fall with thunder and lightning, which therewyen 
becalled «5pam=l, are better for to water ſeeds or youg plants, then any other ? 


Ay itnot b:, | e:auſe they be full of wind and ventofity, byreaſon of the trouble and confuſed 
agitation of the air ? And the nature of wind and ſpirit isto ftir the humidity 3 and by that 
means doth ſend it forth and diftributc it the better ? 

Or is it not rather, that heat fighting againſt cold, is the cauſe of thunder and lightning in the air / 
which 1s the reaſon that ſeldom there is any thunder in winter : but contrariwiſc, very often in the 
Spring and Autumn, for the inconſtant and unequal diftemperature of the ayr ; which being ſuppoſed, 
the —_ concoRing the humidity, cauſcth itto be more pn and profitable unto the plants of the 
carth. | 
Or why may ic not be, becauſe it thundreth and lightneth eſpecially and more often in the ſpring, 
'then in any cther ſcaſon of the year, for the reaſon before alledged : now the ſpring ſhowers and rains 

are moſt neceſſary for ſceds aud herbs, againſt he ſammer time : whereupon thoſe Countreys wherein 


_ be many good ground-ſhowers inthe ſpring, as the Iſle of Sicily, bring forth plenty of good 
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How is it, that there being eight kinde of * ſavours, therevis no more but onely one of them, to wi io, * per. | 
that cannot be found _— in fruits? For as touching the bitter __ the [ban bath . wa tram. 
and the Grape is ſour at the beginning : but as theſe fruits begin to change, and grow to their ripeneſs, 
the def the Olive turneth into « fatty and cats ant and the ſharpverdure of the Grape of 
into a ſmack of wine : ſemblably, the har ſheſs in the unripe Dates, as alſo the auſtere and unpleaſant ( Savors | 
ſharpneſs in Pomgranets, changetb into ſweetneſss As for Pomgranats, ſome there be as alſo other to =_—_ 
Apples, which are ſimply ſour, and never have other taſte, And as for the ſharp and biting ſavour, *< objeRt 
it is ordinary in many roots and ſeeds. RR . 

. . ©. NECT AS 1f 

Sit for that the ſale ſayour is not primitive nor engendred originally, but is rather the corruption of dothro S- 
other primitive ſavours 3 and in that regard cannot ferve to nouriſh any creature, living with graſs ?9*5 , and 
orgrain ? but it is toſome inftcad of a ſauce, becauſe it is a mcans that they ſhould not upon fulneſs ſpeech 
cither loath or diftafte that which they feed upon. pay. _ pe 
Oc becauſe, that like as they, who boil Sea- water, rid it from that ſale, brackiſh and biting qualit yro fav.This 
thacic hath: ſo, in choſe that are hot by nature, tbe (alc favor is dulled and mortificd by heat ? meat is fa 
Oc rather, for that a ſavour or ſmack, according as Plats ſaith, is a water or juice paſſing thorow 12 orune 

the firm or ftalk of a plant : but we ſce that the Sca- water running as thorow a ſtreiner, loſeth the _— 4 

Galeneſs, being the terreſtrial and grofſcft part chat is in it. And{hereupon ir is, that when as men dig MMetterh | 

along by the fea (ide, they meet with ſprings of freſh and potable water. And many there be, who the raſte : 

draw out of the very ſea, freſh water and good to be drunk; namely, when it hath run thorow certain although I 

veſſels of wax, by reaſon that the terreftrial and ſalciſh parts thereof be ftceined oug. In one word , know, w2 

+ cley or marl alſo, yea, and che carrying of Sea-water in long conduit pipes, cauſcth the ſame, when \-1nY 

ic is (o ſreined, to be potable, for thar there are kept ftill in them the terreſtrial parts, and are 10! Cn, 

{if:red ro paſs thorow-» Which being ſo, very probable it is that plants neither receive from without our ſmelt] 

forch any ſale ſavor, nor if haply any ſuch quality brecd in them, do they transfuſe the fame ling : bur 

into their fruits; for that the conduits of their pores being very ſmall and ftrcight, there cannot bu**)x2m 
tranſmitted chorow them any groſs or terreſtrial ſubſtance, — ky 
Or elſe we mut ſay, that ſaltnefsis in ſome fort a kinde of bitterneſs, according as Homer lignificth = _ 
in theſe verlcs : haply reſt 
Bitter ſalt-watey at mouth he caſt again, or ſcrring. 
; And all therewith his head did drop again. 
And Plato aftirm:th, that both the one and the other ſavor, is abſterſive and liquefaRive z but the 
fakkiſh, leſs of the twain, as that which isnotrough : and © ic will ſeem that bitter differeth from lak 
in exceſs of dryneſs, for that the (alt favour is alſo a great dricr, 


6. 
What is the cau ſe, that if folkuſe ordinarily and continually to go among youg frees or ſprubs, fi ull of dew, 
thoſe parts of their bodies which ds touch the twigs of the ſaid plants, are wont to have 4 ſeurf or mange 
r,e upon ber skin ? 


S it (as Lets (airh) for that the dew by the ſubtility thereof doth fret and pierce the skin ? 

Oc rather, becauſe like as the blaſt and mil-dew is incident to thoſe ſeeds or plants that take wet 
and be drenched ; ev2n ſo, when the ſmooth and tender ſuperficial parts of the skin be tretred, ſcarificd, 
and difſolved a little wich the dew, there ariſcth a certain humor, and filleth the fretted place with a 
ſourt and angry ſcurf : for lighting upon thoſe parts which have bur little blood, ſach as be the fmalls 
of the leps and the feer, it birerh and gnawcth the ſuperficics of them. Now that there is in dew a cer- 
tain inordinate qualicy, ir appeareth by this, that ie maketh choſe who are groſs and corpulent, to be 
I-aner and more ſpare of body 3 witneſs our women who are given to be far, and would bz fine, who 
gather d:w with linnen cloathes,or clſc with locks or fleeccs ot wool, thinking therewith to take down 
and ſpend their tog2incſe, and make themſelves mare gant and {lcnder. 


_ Te 
What is the cauſe that Barges and other Veſſels in Winter time, go more ſlowly pn the Rivers then at - 
other ſeaſons ; but they do not ſo upon the ſea ? 


> ſay you to this ? May itnor be, for th:t the ayr of Rivers being always gro's and heavy, in 
BA Winter is morc inſpiſſatc by reaſon of the circumttant cold, and (ov is an hindrance to the court: 
t ſhips ? 
( Or haply this accident is tO be imparted to the water of Rivers, rather then to the air about them 3 
" cud driving in and reſtraining the water, maketh It more heavy and groſs 3 as We may perceive n 
Watzr hour-glaſſes, for the warcr runncth out of them more lciſurcly and (lowly in winter then in 
lummer, And Theophraſtus writeth that in Thracia, n:er unto the moune cailed Pangzom, there 
84 tountain, the water whereof is twice as much heavy in winter as it is 11 fummer, weigh 1 in 
onc and the ſage vet] full. Thar the thickneſs of water maketh a Veſl:1 ro paſs more f1izzithly, is 


—_ 


L2z 3 may 
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may appar by this, that che Barges of the River carry greater fraights by fargin winter then in ſummer: 
becauſe the water being thick, is ſtronger and able.to bear more. As tor the ſea-water, it cannot be 
made more thick in winter, by reaſon ofthe own heat, which is the cauſc that it congealeth not, and 
if it gather any thickning, ic ſeemeth to be very ſlender and little, 


$. 
IWhat is the reaſon that we obſerve, all other waters, if they be moved and troubled, are the colder, but the 
ſea the more ſurging and waving, the borter it is ? 


S it becauſc, if there be any heat in other waters, the ſame is a ſtranger unto it, and coming from 

without, and ſo the motion and agitation thereof doth diffipate and drive the ſame forth apain 
buc that heat of the ſea which is proper and natural to it, the winds do ftir up and augment. Thar 
che ſea is naturally hot, may evidently be proved by this, that it is ſo eranſparent and ſhining 3 as alſo 
for that it isnot ordinarily trozen, heavy though it be and terreſtrial. 


9. 
Is hat ſhould bethe cauſe that in winter the jea-water is leſs bitter and brackiſh in taſte ? 


Oc fo (by report) writeth Dionyſus the great conveyer of conduits, who in a Treatiſ of that argu- 

ment, faith, thac the bitterncſs of the ſea=water is not. without ſome ſweetneſs, ſeeing that the (ea 
recciveth ſo many and ſo great rivers : for admit that the Sun do draw up that which is freſh and pota» 
ble out of it, becauſe it is light and ſabcil ; that is but from the upper part onely : and withal, it doth 
more in ſummer than in any other ſeaſon, by reaſon that in winter his beams arcnot ſo ſtrong to ſtrike, 
for that his heat likewiſe is bur faint and fecble : and ſo a good portion of the ſweetneſs remaining be» 
hinde, doth dclay that exceſſive bitterneſs and brackiſhneſfs, like a medicine, that it hath. And the ſame 
befalleth unto river waters, and all other that be potable ; for even ſuch in ſummer time become worſe 
znd more offenſive to the tafte then in winter, by how much the heat of the Sun doth reſolve and difli. 
pate the light and ſweet parts thercof : but in winter it runneth always new and freſh 3 whereof the ſea 
cannot chuſc but havea good part, as well becauſe i is evermore in mcgion, as alſo for that the rivers 
running into it, be great, and impart their freſh water unto it. | 


IO, 

What is the reaſon, that men are wont to pour ſea-water into their wine veſſels, among the wine ? Andthe 
common report goeth, that there were ſometime certain Mariners and Fiſhermen who brought with them 
an Oracle, commanding to plunge and dip Bacchus inthe ſea * And (ch as dwell far from the ſea, in- 

fiead of ſeawater, put in baked plaſter of Zacynthus ? 


S it to this end, that the heat thercof ſhould help to reſift theſcold, that it take not away the heart of 

tic wine ? Or rather clean contrary, doth it not weaken the headineſs of wine, by extinguiſhing the 
power and (trengrh thercof ? 

O: ir may be, that ſceing wine is much ſubjeAto alteration, and will quickly turn, the terreſtrial 
mater which iscaſt into it, having a natural property to reſtrain, to binde and to {top, doth in ſome 
fort condenſateand ftay the wateriſh and ſpiritual ſubſtance of it. Now the ſalt, together with the ſea 
water, coming to ſubtiliate 2nd conſnme that which is ſuperfluous, and naught in the wine, and not 
the proper ſubſtance thereof, keepeth it fo, as it will not ſuffer any ftrong and evil ſmell or corruption 
to be ingendrcd therein : B-tides all the groſs and terreſtrial parts of the wine, ſticking and cleaving to 
char which ſereleth to the bottom, and being drawn downward with ir, maketh a refidence of the lees 
and dregs, and by conicquence leaveth the reſt more clear, pure, and near. 


IT, 
I hat is the cauſe that thoſe who ſail upon the ſea, are more ſick.in the ftomach, then they that ſail upou ris 
vers, yea, though the weather be fair andihe water calm ? 


S it for that of all the ſenſes, ſmelling, and of all paſſions, fear cauſeth men moſt to be ſtomach ſick? 

tor ſo {oon as the apprehenſion of any peril ſcizeth upon a man, he trembleth and quakcth for fear, 
bis hair Rarcch and ftanderh upright, yca, and his belly groweth to be looſe. Whercas there is none of 
all chis that troublcth thoſe who fail or row upon the river : for why, the ſmell is acquainted wich all 
frcſhand potable weter, neither js the failing fo perillous : whereas upon the ſea men are offended 
with {range and unuſual ſmclls, yea, and beett-ſoon afraid, how fair ſocyer the {caſon be, not truſting 
upon that which they ſee preſent, bur miſdoubting that which may fall out. And therefore littl: or 
nothing ſcry«th the calm without, when the mind within is toffed , troubled, and vexcd, partly,with 
tear, andin part with diſtruſt, drawing the body into the fellovyſhip of like pallions and perturba- 
tions. 


What 
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I2. 
IV hat is the reaſon that if the ſea be ſprinkled aloft with oy!, there is tobe ſeen a clear tranſparence, t9- 
geiher with a calm and tranquility within # 


Hether is it(as Ariſtotle ſaith) becauſe the wind gliding and glancing over cy! which is ſmooth 

and even, hath no power to ftir it, or to make any agication, 
' Or, this reaſon may well carry with it ſome probability as touching the outward part, and upmoſt 
ſuperficies of the (ca : but ſecing that they alſo, by report, who plunge and dive to the bottom thereot, 
holdi | within their mouthes, if they ſpurt the ſame forth when they are in the bottom, have a 
light all 7 = them, and arc able to ſec clecrly in the deep 3 a man cannot attribute the cauſt thereof 
uno the gliding overof the wind. Sce therefore if it may not rather be, for thac the oyl by the ſo- 
lidity and thickneſs that it hath, doth drive beforc it, cut, and open the ſea water firlt, being ter- 
reftrial and uncqual ; which after being returned and drawn together again into it ſelf , there be lefc 
fill in the midſt between, certain little holes which yicld unto the eyes a through-light and tranſpa- 
FNCc. 

Or rather is it, for that &he ayr mingled within the ſea, is by reaſon of heat, naturally Iligheſome 
and perſpic.10us 3 but when it is troubled and ftirred, becometh uncqual and ſhadowy z when as the 
ol therefore by means of ſolidity cometh to polliſh and ſmooth the ſaid incquality, it reſum:th again 
the own plaiancſs and perſpicuity. : 


13. 
What is the reaſon that fiſher mens nets do rot in winter rather then in ſunamer, notwithſtanding that all 
other things putrifie more in ſammer 1hen in winter ? 


S it becauſe (as Theopbraſtus ſuppoleth)) the heat then beſet round about with the circumftant cold, 

giveth place thereto, and theretorecauſeth the bottom of the ſea as welli as of the carth, to be the 
hotter ? which is the reaſon that ſpring waters be w armer, yea, and both lakes and rivers do reak and 
ſmoak more in winter then in ſummer, becauſe the heat is kept down and driven to the dottom by the 
cold, which is predominant over it ? 

' Or rathcr are we to ſay, that the nets rot not at all, but whenſoever they be Riff congealed with cold 
which dricth them up, ſoon broken afterwards they are with the violence of the waves, and fo ſeem 
azif they were rotten and putrified indeed : for in more danger they are in cold and trolly weather ; 
ard like as rings and finews over-ſtretched do break, ſceing eſpecially that the ſea in winter moſt 
commonly is troubled, which is the reaſon that they uſe co reſtrain and thicken them with certin 
tinftures, for fear they (ſhould be overmuch relaxed and refolved; for otherwiſe, if it were not for 

that doubr, being not-ſo dyed and beſmeared all over, they would ſooner deceive filhes, becaule they 
could not perccive them ſo ſoon 3 tor that the colour natural'y of chez lines and chreds reſembling the 
air, is very meet to deceive within the ſeas 


I 4» 
What is the reaſon that the * Dorians, * = for to have ill inning of their hey ? * nonuh 
x ſome tran- 
Snot this the cauſe, becauſc hey is not w-l! inn:d wet, or having taken a ſhower ? for mowen down late ir 
it is not dry, but while it is green and full of ſap; and it it take wet wirhal, it rotteth inconti- husband- 
nently, and is marred :. whereas contrariwiſe, if Randing corn be moiſtzned with rain a little before Pen-read- 
harveſt, it takerth much good againſt both ſouthern winds, which'will not ſuffer the corn to gather ard "3 Ls - 
knitin the car, but cauſe it to be looſe, that it caunot ear well by means of haart, were ir not by the We 
drenching and watering of the ground, the moiſture did cool and mollific the carth. 
I 5s 
IWhat is the reaſon that a fat, firong, and heavy clay ground, beareth wheat beſt : but contrariwiſe a light 
and ſandy ſoil, is better for bardey ? 


| Ay northis be a reaſon, that of all com,{hat which is more ftrong and (lid, requireth larger 

od, and the weaker 1:{s, and more {]:nder nouriſhment ? now it is well known chat barley is 
amore fecble and hollow grain then wheat is: ia which regard it will noe abige Md bear plentitul 
nouriture and ſtrong. An argument and teſtimony kereot we may have of that kinde of wheat which 
ls called three-moneth whear, for that in drier grounds it liketh better, and comerh up ingrearce 
Plenty : the reaſon is, becauſc it is not {o firm and (olid as others, and therefore requireth lets nuccie 
ment : in regard whereof, alſo it cometh ſooner to ripenels and pericf&tion, 
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16, 
How cometh this common proverb, Sow wheat in dirt, and barley in duſt? 


* r{car, TI'S itnot, as | ſaid before, b:cauſe wheat is able to overcome more nouriſhment, but barley cannot en» 
haply it I much moiſtare to drench and drown it ? ; 

ſhould be * Of in his refpsCt, that wheat being a Riff and hard kinde of grain, reſembling the nature of wood, 
5h T oth ſoonzr come and chit within the ground, in caſc it be well ſoked and ſoftened with moiſture, 
We and therefore liketh better of a wet ground 3 whereas the drier ſoil, at the firſt ſowing agreeth better 
ſow, ualcls with barley, and is more commodious for it, bcing as it is, a more looſe and ſpungeous kinde of 
youunder- grain, * 

flandit! Or becauſe ſucha temperature of the ground in regard of the heat, is more proportionable, and 
rus, 0" Iefs hurcful unto barley, being as itis the colder grain ? 

ofcornand Or rather, hasbandmen are afraid to * thraſh their wheat upon a dry and ſandy floor, becauſe of 
thraſhing * Ants 3 for ſoon will they take go that kinde of grain in a ſuch a place. As for barley, they uſc leſs to 
tiourswere hear it, becauſe the corns thereof be hard to be carried and re-carricd from one place toanvowter, they 


ec ro * 
ner uno are 2 jd 

nds. - 
3" r Piſ- What is thecauſe that fiſhers chuſe the bair of Stone-horſe tails rather then of Mares, to make their 
mires angling lines ? 
bieed 
Oy S jt becauſe the male, as in all other parts, fo in hair alfo, is more ſtrong then the female ? 
on” Oc rachcr, for that they think the hair of Marcs tails, drenched and wet ag it is eycr and anon with 

cihcir ftaling, is more britile and worſe then the other 2 


13, 


& one What is the reaſon that when the * Calamacic fiſh is ſeen inthe Sea, it is a ſign of @ great tems 
raxe 1 for 7 P 
theCnrile, pe / 


Sit becauſe all ſoft and unſcaly fiſhes are very impatient of cold and of foul-weather, they be fo 
I bare and naked, and have withal their fleſh ——— tender, as being covered, neither wich (hell 
nor thick «kin, ne yet ſcale 3 but contrariwiſe, having their hardy, griſftly, and bony ſubſtance with- 
in 2 which is the reaſon that all ſach fiſhes be called Malacia, as one would ſay, and tender. \For 
which cauſc naturally they ſoon foreſee a tempeſt, and fecl cold coming, for that it is offcnfive unto 
them : and therefore likewiſe, when the Poulpe or Polyp runneth go land, and catcheth hold of ſome 
licele rocks, ic is a token that there is great wind toward, And for the Calamary, he leapeth forthſfor 
ro avoid the cold and the trouble or agitationof the water in the bottom of the ſea : for of other ſof 
fiſh:s, his fl:(h is moſt tender and apteft to be pierced and hurt. 


19. 
Why doth the Polyp change his colour ? 


PP it according tothe opinion of Theophraſtus, becauſe it is a fearful and timorous creature by na- 
rurc 3 and therefore when he is troubled or amazed as his ſpirit curneth, ſo he altereth withal hip 
colour, cvcn as we men do ? whereupon we ſay in the common proverb : 


The coward, in view 
Soon changeth kew. 


Or may this be a good probable conjecture of the change, but nor ſuſlicient, for the ref&gmblance ? 
coniidering that he changeth ſo, as he reſembleth the rocks which he ſcrtlech upon. Unto which 
property , P:ndarus alludcd in theſc verſes : 


His minde doth alter moft mutable, 
To Poulpe the Sea-fiſh skin ſemblable ; 
Which changeth bue to each thing ſuitable : 
To live ty all worlds he is pliable. 
Grg Theognis . 
Put on a minde like Polype fiſh, 
ard learn ſo to diſiemble : 
Which of the rock whereto it flicks, 
the colowr deth reſemble, 


Alſo, men afually ſay , ſuch as ſurpaſs ethers for 'cunning and cautclous dealing, fiudy and 
practiſe this : that tor to ſave themſelves, and not to be ſeen or known of thoſe about them , 


BY always willbc like unto the Poulpe, and change their colours, that is to ſay, their maners and 
chavior. 


Or 
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Or do they think ſuch an one to make ufe of his colour readily, as of a-garment, © change and 
1t on another whenſoever he will? | 

Well then, che Poulpe fiſh himſelf, by bis fear may haply give the occafion and beginning of this 
change and paſfion ; bur the principal point of the cauſe conlifteth in ſomething clſc, And therefore 
aolehs and contider whas Empedocles writcth : | enT 3009 | 


Wot well, all mortal things that bee, 
Defluxions have in ſome degret. 
For there paſs away contenally, mary defluxions, not onely from living creatur-s, plants, carth and 
ſca, but alſo from ſtones, braſs and iron : forall iſh and yicld a ſmell, in that there runnech 
ſomething always from chem, and they wear : inſornuch as it is thought that by theſe de- 
fluxions arc ell attrations and inſulcations; and ſome ſuppoſe their embracings and connexions ; others, 
their (milings : ſome their impulfions, and I wot not what circumplexions and environments, to be 
attributed unto ſach defluxions 3 and eſpecially from rocks and ftones along the ſea continually,waſh- 
cd and daſhed with the waves, there be decifions paſs of ſome parcels and ſmal fr ts, the which 
do deave unto other bodies, and cling about which lvattpltgons are Bs and cloſe, or elſc 
paſs thorow ſuch as have the ſame over rare and open. ' As for the of che Polype, it is to ſee ro, 
fiftulous and ſpongeous, like unto honey=combs, apt to receive all ſuch defluxions and decifions from 
other bodies, when as then he is afraid, his wind gocth and cometh, and withal, ſhutteth up his body, 
andtringeth ic together, chat he may receive and retain in the ſuperticics of his skin, the defluxicns 
that come from that which is next it : for the rivels and wrinkles of his ſoft *kin, which arc knit wich 
ſcar, are inſtead of crooks and bending cleys fit to entertain the defluxions and parcels lighting upcn 
them, which ſcatter. not here and there, but gathering upon che king make the ſuperficics thereot to 
be of ſemblable colour. And that this isa triic cauſe, it may appar by ore great argument, namely, 
that ncicher the Polyp doth reſemble in colour all that which. is neer unto ie, nor the Chameleon the 
white colour 3 .but both the'one and the other, ſuch things onely, as the defluxions whereof are pro- 


portionate unto their porcs and ſmall paſſages. 


20, | 
What is the cauſe that the tears of - wilde Bores be ſweet, but of Stags and Hindes, ſaltiſh and unpleaſant 
to the taſte £ 


FT YExt and cold are the cauſe of both; for the Stag is cold of nature, but the Bore exceeding hoe 
'2 L and ficry : —_— it is, that the one flecth away, the other maketh head, and ftands to ir 
when he is aflaulted, then is it moſt of all that he ſh:dderh tears, upon a fcll heart : for when 
plenty of heat (a8 I ſaid before) mounteth up unto his cycs, 


His briftles ftare and tand upright, 
His ardent eyes like fire are bright. 


and ſo th: humor that diftillech from his cycs, is ſweet. Others ſay, that theſe tears are pre T:d and 
 wrung, out from the blood being troubled, like as whey from milk : andof this opinion was Empedo- 
cls. And foraſmuch as the blogd of the wilde Bore is black and thick in regard ut hear, bur that of 
Stags and Hindcs, ahin and wateriſh, great reaſon there is tha the tears which paſs from che one in 
anger, and the otherin fear, ſhould be ſuch as is aforcſaid, 


21. 

What is the reaſon, that tame Swine do farrow often in one year, ſome at one time, and ſome at anoth-r; 
whereas the wilde of that kinde, bring forth Pigs but once in the year, and all of them in a manner «p- 
on the ſame days, and thoſe are mm the beginaing of Summer : whereupon we /1y inour vulgar Fi 0- 
verb : 

The night once paſt, of wilde Sows farrowing : 
"Twill rain no more be ſure, for any thing, 


= (think you.) for the plenty they have of meat ; as in truth, fulneſs brings wantonnefs, and of 
+2 full feeding com:s luſt of breeding : for abundance of food cauſeth ſuperfluity of feed, as well in 
living creatures as in plants. As for the wilde Swinc, they ſeck their viQtuals them{elves, and thac 
with travel and fear : whereas the came have always ftore thereof, either naturally growing for them, 
orelſc provided by mans induſtry. 

Ocris the cauſe of this difference to be attributed umo the idle life of the or e, ad the painful 1.» 
bor of the other: for the domeſtical and tame are (luggi{h, and never wander fac from their Swineherds ; 
bar the ocher range and rove abroad among the forrefts and mountains, running to and tro, d ifparch=- 
ing quickly all the food they can ger, and ſpending ic cvcry whit upon the ſubſtance: vt th:ic bodice, 

ving no ſuperfluitics, expedient for geniture or iecd. 

Or may it not be, that tame Sows do keep company, feed and go in heards tog=ther with their Bores, 
which provoketh their luſt, and kindleth the defire to engender : according as Empedzcles hith written 
of men in theſe verſes : 

Toe 


- 
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The ſight of eye, doth kindle luit in breſt, 
Of looking, liking, then loving and the reſt. 
| Whereas the wilde, becauſe they live aParts and paſture not together, have no ſuch deſire and laſt one 
to another ; for their natural appetite that way is dulled and quenched. 
Oc rather, that is true which Ariſtotle faith, namely, thac Homer calleth a wilde Bore xaimw, ay 
having but one Genetory, for that the moſt part of them, in rubbing themſelves againſt the trunks 
andjftocks of treer, do cruſh and break their ftonce. | 


223. 
What is the reaſon of this uſual ſpeech : thet Bears have a moſt ſweet hand, and that their fleſh iShmoft 
Pleaſant to be eaten ? 


Ecauſe thoſe parts of the body which do beft concot and digeftnouriſhment, yicld their ficſh molt 
Bidicas: now that concofteth and digeſterh beft, which ftirreth moſt, and doth greateſt exerciſe : 
like as the Bear moveth moſt this part, for his forc-paws he uſcth as feet to go and run witha], he maketh 
uſ: alſo of them as of hands to apprehend and catch any thing- 


23, 
What is the cauſe that in the ſpring-time wilde beafts are hardly hunted by the ſent, and folloged by the 
trace ? 


S it for that Hounds, as Empedocles ſaith, 
I By ſent of noſtrils, when they trace 
Wilde beaſt, to finde their reſting place. 
do take hold of thoſe vapors and defluxions which the faid beafts leave behinde them in the wood ag 
they paſs : but inthe ſpring time theſe are confounded, or utterly extinit by many other ſmells of 
plants and ſhrubs, which as then be in their lower, and coming upon the ayr that the beaſts made,and 
incermingled therewith, do trouble and deceive theſent of the hounds, whereby they are put out and 
at defaulr, that they cannot truly hunt after them by their trace 3 which isthe reaſon (men ſay) that 
upon the Mountain Ztne in Sicily, there isnever any hunting with hounds, for that all the year long 
there is ſuch abundance of flowers, both in hills and dalcs, growing, as it were, in a meadow or 
- den, whercof the place ſmelleth all over fo ſweet, that it will not ſuffer the hounds to catch the ſent of 
the beafte, And verily, there gocth a tale, that Pluto raviſh:d Proſperpina as ſhe was gathering flowers 
there : in which regard the inhabirants honoring the place wich great reverence and devotion, never 
put up or hunt the beaſts that paſture about that Mountain. 


24» 
Il hat ts the reaſon, that when the Moon is at the full, it is very hard for hounds to meet with wilde beafts 
by the trace or ſent of the footing ? . 


S itnot for the ſame cauſe before alledged, fer that about the Full-Moon there is engendred tore of 
= Op _s it is thatthe Poct Alcman calleth dew the daughter of Jupiter, and the Moon in 
thelc yerles : 
Dame Dew is Nourſe, whom of god Jupiter 
And lady Moon, men call the daughter. 
For the dew isnothing cif: but a weak and feeble rain : And why ? becauſe the heat of the Moon is 
bur infirm : whereof ic cometh to paſs, that ſhe draweth up vapors indeed from the earth, as doth the 
Su 1, but not able to ferch them up aloſt,nor there to comprehend them, letteth them fall again. 


AL ---- 
What is the cauſe that in a white or hoary froſt, wilde beaſts are hardly traced ? 


W Hzcher is it for that they being loth for very cold to range far from their dens, leave not many 
marks of thcir footings upon the ground : which is the reaſon that at other times they make 
ſpare of that prey which is cer unto them, for fear of danger if they ſhould be forced to rangefar 
abroad in Winter, and becauſe they would have ready at hand about them at ſuch an hard ſeaſon to 
feed upon” 

Or re is it requilite that the place where men do hunt, have not onely the trats of the beaft to be 
ſcen, but alſo ot force: to affect the ſent of the hounds, and to ſet their noftrile awork ; but then do 
they move this ſcnſe of theirs, when as they are gently diffolved and dilatcd as it were by heat: where- 
as theayr if it be extream cold, congealing as it were the ſmells, will not ſuffer them to ſpread and 
be diffuſcd abroadzthereby ro move the ſenſe: and hereupon it i:( as folk ſay that perfumes, oyntments, 
and winer, be leſs fragrant and odoritcrous in winter, or in cold weather, then at other times, for the 
ayr b:ing ic {clt bound and ſhut cloſe, doth likewiſe tay within icall ſents, and will not ſuffer them 
to pals forth, wx 

at 


i 
m_—— 


often as they are ſick, or feel themſelves amiſs, ſeek after divers 
the ſame, fSnde many times help ? as for EY Dogs when 


What is the cauſe that brute beaſts, ſo 
 medicinable means for remedy, and v 
they be ftomach ſich, fall to eat « kinde of quitchy graſs, becauſe they would cajt and yomit cboler ; Hogs 
ſearch for Sray-fiſhes of the river, for by feeding wpou them they cure their beadach ; the Tortois like- 
wiſe having eaten the fleſh of aViper, eateth upon it the herb Origan; aud the Bear when ſhe is fall 
in the [tomach, and doth loath all vituals, licketh wp Pifmires with her tongue, which ſhe ne ſooner hath 
ſwallowed down, but ſhe is wariſhed, and yet none of all this were they taught, either ty experiences 
or ſome caſual occaſion ? 


Sit then the ſmell that moveth them to ſeek theſe remedies, and like as the honey-combs by the odor 

lie up the Bre : and the fleſh of dead Carions the Vultures, drawing and alluring them atar off: (a 
the Cray: fiſhes invite unto them Swine, Origan the Tortoiſe, and Pifmires the Bear, by certain ſens 
and fluxions which are accommodate and familiar unto them, without any ſenſe Icading them thereto 
by diſcourſe of reaſon, and teaching them whar is good and ble 2 

Oc rather be they the temperatures of the bodics diſpoſed unto fickneſs, that bring unto theſe creas 
qures ſuch appetites, engendring divers acrimonics, ſweerneſſcs, or other firange and unuſual quali» 
ties : as we ſee it ordinary in great-bellied women, who during the time that they go with childe fall 
qoeat gritand carth with greedineſs ? infomuch, as expert Phyticians fore-know by the ſundry appe= 
titcs of their Paticnes, cuter they ſhall live or dyc, for ſo Adneſitheus the Phylician doth report, 
that in the beginning of the Pncumery or inflamation of the lungs, one paticnc of his, longing for 
toeat Onions, eſcaped that malady z and another, whoſe appetite Roed for Figs } dyed for ic, of the 
wy ape for that the appetitcs follow the temperatures, and the temperatures are proportionate 
to the diſcaſcs. 

It ftandeth therefore to rcaſon that beaſts likewiſe, ſuch as arc not ſurprized with mortal ma» 
ladies, nor ſick rodeath, have thas diſpakition and temperature, whereby their appetites domove and 
provoke cach one to that which is and wholeſome, yea and expedient to the cure of th:ir ficknels; 


| "7. 
What is the cauſe that Muft or new Wine, continueth ſweet « long time, in caſe the veſſel wherein it is 
kept be cold round about it # | 


on the alteration of this ſweet ſavor into the natural tafte of wine, is the very concoQtioti 
of the wine 3 and cold hinderech the ſaid concoRtion, which from heat. | 
proper juice and natural ſavour of the Grape is ſweet, for we ſay, that 
beginneth co ripen, when it waxeth ſweer, Now cold nor ſuffering new wine to cx 
the kinde heac thereof wichin, the faid fwcerneſs fill, And this is the 
very cauſe that thoſe who make their vintage in a rainy conſtitution of the weather, do finde that their 
new wine will not work fo wel in the vatte,becauſe that fuch cbullition proccedeth of the heat,and cold 


23. ; 
What is the cauſe that of all ſavage beaſts, the Bear doth never lightly gnaw the net, and toil with hev 
teeth, whereas Wolves and Foxes uſe ordinarily to eat the ſame # 


| from that her tceth grow far within herhmourh, in ſuch ſors that ſhe cannot ger within the cords 
hag vn having,beſidcs ſo great and thick lips between, chat they hinder her for catching hold 

Oe rather becauſe ſhe having more force in her fore-feet, which ſhe uſcth inftead of hands, therewieh 
ſhe doth tear and break the cords z or cIc having uſe both of hey paws and alſo of her mouth : ſhe 
iwployerh thoſe to the burſting of the nets, and with her tecth fightech, and maketh her part good a- 
gainſt che hunters. Betides the crumbling aud rolling of her body that ſhe doth praftiſe, ſerveth her 
inasgood ftcad as any —_— And therefore ſecing herſclf in danger tro be taken within the toil 
many times, caftcth herſelf round upon her head, and endeavorcth that way to cſcap?, rather then 
ether by paws or favgs to burft the toil, | 


29. 
What is the reaſon that we wonder not to ſee any fources or pring s of cold water, like as we do of bot F 
notwithſtanding it is evident that as beat is the cauſe of theſe, ſo 3s cold of the other. 


PX me mufino Gy xe fome hold opinien, that heac indeed is an habitnde of it ſelf, but cold no- 
thing elſc but the privation of beat : for is were in eruth more wonderful how thas which hath no 
ſublitance, ſhould be the cauſe of tha which hath a - Bar it ſcemeth that nature would have 
to wonder hereat, onely for the rare fighe hereof; becauſe it is not often ſecn, therefore we 


lbould enquire for ſome ſecret cauſe, and demand how that may be, which is bes Ghlomoddarnd 


N arnralj| Queſtions. 
But ſeeſt thou this ſtarry firmament, 
$0 high above and infinntely vaſt, 
In boſom moift of water element, 
The earth beneath bow it encloſeth faſt. 
How many ftrange and wonderful fights doth it repreſent unto usin the night ſcaſon, and what beauty 
ſhewcth it unto as in the day time? and the common people wonder at the nature of theſe things * * 
As alſo at the Rain bows, and the divers tin&ures, forms and pictures of the clouds appearing by 
day : and how they be adorned with ſundry ſhapes, breaking our of them in manver of bubbles, 


30s 
What is the canſe that when vines or other yong plants, which be rank of leaves, and otherwiſe fruitleſs, 
are ſaid Texyav ? 


Sit becauſe tha Goats in Greekjre#7#, which are exceeding fat, be leſs apt to gender, andhardly for 
their fatncſs can leap the females. For generative ſecd is the ſuperfluous excrement of that nouriſh. 
ment which is conglutinate to the ſubſtantial parts of the body. Now when as any living creature 
or plant is in very. good plight and grown groſs, it is ancvideut fign, that the nouriture is employed 
and ſpentaltogether in the maintcnance of ir ſelf, leaving no cxecrement at all, or the ſame very ſmall, 
and not good for geacration. 


3I. 
* TIWhat is the reaſon, that if a vine be ſprinkled and drenched with wine, eſpecially that which came of the 
t the own grape, it dryeth and withereth away £ 


; F'S there not the ſame reaſon hercof as of the baldneſs ingreat drinkers, when as the wine by means 
| Lof hear, cauſeth the moifture to evaporate which ſhould feed the hair of their head ? 
{ Orisitnot rather, becauſe the very liquor of wine cometh in ſome ſort of putrefaCtion, according 
to the verſes of Empedecles 8 : | 
G | When in vine-woed the water putrifies, 
| It turns to wine, whiles under bark, it lies. 

When asthena vine cometh to be: wet with wine: outwardly, it js as wuch as if fire were put into ir, 

which doth corrupt the natural temperature of that humor which ſhould nouriſh it ? 

Oc rather, pare wine, bcing of an aftringens nature, ſoaketh and pierceth to the very root, where 
ſhurting up and cnclofing the pores, it empeachegh the entrance of that ſap(by vertue whereof, the vine 
is wont to bud, burgen, and flouriſh) thar it cannot run to the ftock ? 

Or may it not be, it is clcan contrary to the nature of a vine, that the liquor which once wene our 
of ir, ſheuld return again into it? for a liquor or humor whilcs ic is within the plant in the nature 
of a ſap, may well have power to feed the fame but that being departed once from thence, it ſhould 
joyn thereto again, or become a part thereof, [cannot ſee how it is poſſible. 

'P * K * * * * * ty & » * 
*{ fiadeno - - _ ds. 
more of 
theſe qune- | 32s 
ſions 1n V'Vby deth the Date tree onely of all others ariſe grch-wiſe, and bend upward, when a weight is laid 
the Greek, * thereupon R | | 


criginal,or 


he F:ench . _” ich 5 | 
noe very Hcther may it not be that chcfice and ſpiritual power which it hath and is predominant in i 


on, but in * being once provoked, and as ic were angred, putterh: forth it ſelf ſo'much the more, 
one Larine mounteth upward ? . Tr þ 
na n Or becaulc the poiſe or weight aforeſaid forcing the boughs ſuddenly, oppreflethrand keepeth down 
h on chis Ee Airy ſubſtance which they have, and driverh all of it inward :. but whe / wh afterwards having cc- 
wit. _Gmed firength again, makerh head afreſh, and more eagerly withſtandeth the weight ? | 
-: Oc laſtly, the ſofter and more tender branches not to ſuftain the violence at firſt, ſo ſoon as 
bn. ur Fogg reſterh quier, by liccle and liccle lite up themſclyes, and make a ſhew as if they roſe up 
agalutlt it, 0% 4 


OD 0 | 33» $47 | 
VVhat is the reaſon that pit-water is leſs nutritive then either that which ari{eth out of ſprings, 0r falle(b 
down from heaven ? 


J Sitbecauſe it isgmore cold; and withal hath kf ayr in it? | 

Or, for that it containech much alc chereip,. by-reaſon of ſuch: tore of carth mingled therewith : 
now it is well known, that falt above all other things cauſcth leanneſs. | 

- Orbecauſe ftanding as ic dath fill, .and gorexcrcifed with running and Rlirring, it getteth a cer» 
win malignant quality, which is hurtful and offenſive to all living creatures drinking thereof; for 
by occalion of that hurtful quality , ncither is it- well conca&ted, nor yer can it feed or nourifh any 
thing.And verily the fame is che very cauſe that alIdead waters of Pools and Mcars be unwholeſome,for 
thaethey cannot digeſt anddiſpatch thoſe harmful qualitics wbighi: they borrow of thecvil property, 
eicher of ayr or ot carth. VIby 


— 
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34- 
Why is the Weſt wind beld commonly to be of all other the ſwiſteſt, according to this verſe of Homer. 
, Let us likewiſe beſtir our feet, 
As faſt as weſtern winds. do fleet. 


Sit pot think you, becauſe this wind is wont to blow when the sky is very well cleanſed, and the 

[ ayr exceeding clear and without all clouds; for the thickneſs and impurity of the air, Coth not (1 
fay to you) a little impeach and interrupe the courſe of the winde. 

yy 4s og becauſc the Sun wich his beams firiking through a cold wind, is the cauſe that it paſſeth 

the faſter away 3 for whatſoever is drawn in by the refrigeracive force of the winds, the ſame it ic be 

overcome by heat as his enemy, we muſt think is driven and (ct forward both farther, and alſo with 


greater celerity. 
35 
What ſhould be the cauſe that Bees cannot abide ſmoak ? 


Hether is it becauſe the pores and paſſages of their vital ſpirits be exceeding fireight, and if i 
VV hance har fromk be gotten into them and there kept Tek; ys Foy 
the poor Bees breath, yea and to ſtrangle them quire ? 

Or is not the acrimony and bicterneſs (think you) of the {moak in cauſe ? for Bees are dclighted 
with ſwees things, and in very truththey have no other nouriſhmene 3 and therefore no marvel it 
d:teſtand abhor ſmoak, as a thing for the biccerneſs molt adverſe and contrary unto them : and there- 
fore honey- Maſters,when they make a ſmoak for to drive away Bzes, arc wont to bura biaer herbs, as 
Hemlock, Centaury,&c, 


36. | 
VVhat might be the reaſon that Bees will ſooner ſting thoſe who newly beſore have committed 
whoredom 
Fix nor becauſe ic is a creature that wonderfully delighteth in purity, cleanlineſs and clegancy ? and 
wihal (he hath a marvellous quick ſenſe of ſmelling: becauſe therefore ſuch unclean deal.ngs bes 
tween man and woman in regard of fleſhly and beaftly tuft, immoderately performed, are wont to 
kawebchinde in the partics much filchineſs and impurity 3 the Bees both ſooner finde them out, and 
alſo conceive the greater hatred againſt them : hercupon ir is that in Theocritus the Shepherd after « 
merry and pleaſant manner, ſendeth Venus away into Anchiſes to be well flung wich Bees, for ber A+ 
dultery 3 as appcarcth by theſe verſes : 
Now go thy way to Ida mount, 
go to Anchiſcs now, 
Where mighty Oaks, where banks along 
of ſquare Cypirus grow, 
V Vhere Hives and hollow trunks of trees, 
with honey ſweet abound, 
Where all the place with bumming noiſe 
of buſie Bees reſornd. 
And Pindars : 
Thou painfull Bee, thou pretty Creature, 
I ho H oney-combs fix- angled, as they be, 
With feet doeſt frame, falſe Rhorcus and impure 
With ſting haſt prickt for bis lewd villany. 


37- 
What is the cauſe that Dogs follow after @ ſtone that is thrown at thens, and biteth it, letting the man 
elone who flang it? 


$ it becauſe he can hend nothing by i 20, nor call athing te minde 2 which aregiſts 
| 77 rem ontracanmnaleng] and therefore, ſceing he cannor diſcern nor congcive the- party 
indeed chat offered hum injury, be ſuppaſcrh that to be his enemy which ſeemcth in bis eye to thecaren 
kim, and of it he goes about to be revenged ? | 

Or thinking the fione whiles it runs along the ground, to be ſome wilde beaſt, according to his na- 
ure he intendeth ro catch ic firſt : but afterwards, when hc ſeeth himſelf deccived and pur beſides his 
reckoning, he ſetteth upon the man ? 

—_—_ doth he not hate the ſtone and man bock alike 3 but purſuerh that only which is ne 
Unto him ? 
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38. 
I bat is the reaſon that at a certain time of the year, Shee Wolves do all whelp within the compaſ; of 
twelve days e 


Nripater in kis Book containing the Hiftory of living creatures, afficmeth, that She Wolvesex. 

clude forth their young ones about the time that Maſt-trees do ſhed their bloſſoms ; for u 
the taſte thereof their wombs open : but if there be none of ſuch blooms to be had,then their you 
dic within the body, andnever come to light. He faith morcover, that thoſe Countries which bein 
not forth Oaks and Maft, are never troubled nor ſpoiled with Wolves. Some there be who attribute al 
thisto a talc thar gocs of Latona 3 whobeing with childe, and finding no abiding place of reſt and 
ſafety by reaſon of Fro, for the ſpace of twelve daysz during which time, ſhe went to Delos, being 
tranſmutcd by Fupiter into a Wolf, obtained at his hands, that all Wolves for evcr after mighr within 
that time be delivered of their young. 


39- , 
How cometh it, that water ſeeming white aloft, ſheweth to be blackin the bottom ? | Lad 


Sir, for that depth is the mother of darkneſs, as being that which doth dim and mar the Sun 
I beams before they can deſcend ſo low as it : as for the uppermoſt ſupcrficics of the water, be. 
cauſe it is immediately affe&cd by rhe Sun, it muſt needs receive the white brigheneſs of the light ; 
the which Empedocles verily approveth in theſe verſes : | 
A River in the bottom ſeems, 
by ſhade of colenr black ; 
The like is ſeen in Caves and Holes, 
by depth, where Iight they lack, 
. Or many times the bottom of. the Sca and great Rivers being full of mud, doth by the refleRion of 
the San-beams repreſent the like colour that the faid mud hath ? JF 
. Or is notmore probable, that the watcr toward the bottom is not pure and ſincere, but cor 
with an carchly quality, as continually carrying with it ſomewhat of that, by which it runneth' and 
wherewith ic is ftirred ; and the ſame ſerling once tothe bottom, cauſcth it to be more troubled and 
Ic(s tranſparent ? 


ee 
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. The Summary. 


N theſe gatherings, Pletarch expoundeth the ſenſe of divers hard places, which are found in the Diſpu- 

tations of Socrates, contained in the Dialogues of Plato his Diſciple, but eſpecially in Timzus ; which 
may ſerve to allure young Students to the reading of that great Philoſopher, who under the bark, of wards, 
bath delizered grave and pleaſant matters. 


Platonique Queſtions. 


wy I. 
What is the reaſon, that God other-whiles commanded Socrates to do the part of a Midwife, in helping others 
fo be delivered of Child- birth, but forbade bimſelf in any wiſe to procreate children ? according as it it 
"written in a Treatiſe, Stituled, Theztetus. Foy we ought nos to think, that if be bad been diſpoſed to 
Cavil, to Jeſt or to ſpeak ironically in this place, be would have abuſed the name of God. Beſides, in this 
k if ſame Treatiſe be attributeth many other high and magnifical ſpeeches unto Socrates, and namely, 
3 This among many others : Certes (quorh be) there be many men (right good fir) who carry this niinide to 
Ve Ward, that they are diſpoſed plainly to carp and bite me, -in caſe at any time I ſeem torid them of 
*. any fooliſh gpintion that they have, neither think they that I do it of good will and meaning well unto them; 
ſhewing themſelves berein fer ſhort of this dofirine, That no God beareth evil will to men : 19 more ve- 
"ily do T this unto them upon any malice : but ſurely T cannet otherwiſe chooſe, neither do I thinkit law< 

* full for me either to ſmother up and pardes a lyey or to diſſemble and ſuppreſs « truth. | 


S it for that he termeth his own nature, as being more judicious and inventive, by the name of 
[ God ? like as Menander doth, ſaying : ha ; hn 

This minde, this our intelligence. 
Ia truth is of Divine eſſence. Ard 


Platonique Oneſtions. 833 


_ And Heraclitus : 
Mans nature we muſt needs confeſſe, 
Is heavenly and a god __ 

rather in very truth there was ſome D:vine and Celeſtial cauſe, which ſgg-fled and infoired in. 
#7 A this manner ot Philoſophy 3 whereby fifring as he did concinnally. Sad e* making _ 
hecured them of all ſwelling pride, of vainerror, of preſumptuous arrogancy ; likewiſe of being odi- 
ous, firſt co themſelves, and afterwards tothoſe about them of their company : for i. tortuned about 
is time, thata number of theſe Sophiſters ſwarmed over all Greece, unto whom youn» Gentlemen re- 
ſorting, and paying good ſums of money for their ſalary, were filled with a great weening and Opi- 
nion of themſelves, with a vain perſwaſton of their own learning and zealous love to good Letters, 
ſpending their time in idle Diſpatations, and frivolous contentions, without doin any thing in the 
world, that was cither good, honeſt, or proficable. Socrates therefore; who had a ſpecial gift by 
his manner of ſpeech and diſcourſe, as it were by ſome purgative Medicine, to argue and convince, 
was of greater authority and credie when he confuted others, in that he never affirmed not pro- 
nounc:d reſolutely any thing of his own 3 yea, and he pierced deeper into the ſouls and hearts 
of his hearers, by how much he ſcemed to ſeek out the truth in common, ad never to favoriz: and 
maintain any opinion of his own : for this begetting of a mans own fancies, mightily impeacherh 
the faculty and pcwer to judge another , for evermore the Lover is blinded in the behalt of that 
which be loveth : and verily, there is nothing in the world chat loverh ſo mich the own, as a man 
dt the opinions and reaſon whereof himſzlf was the father ; for ſurely that diſtribution and par- 
tition among children which is commonly ſaid to be molt jult and equal, is in this caſe of opinions 
and reaſons moſt unjuſt 3 for In the former every one muſt take his own, but in this he ought £5 
chooſe the better, yea, though it were another mans: and theretore once again , he thar tather- 
e« ſomewhat of his own, becometh the worſe judge of other mens : And like as there was ſome- 
time a S-phiſter or great learned man, who ſaid ; That the Elians would be the better Umpires and 
Judges of the Sacred Olympick Games, in caſe there were never any Elian came in place co perform 
his priz:s3 even ſo, he that would be a gaod Prefident to fir and determine of divers Sentences and © 
Opinions 3 no reaſon there is in the world that he ſhould delire ro have his own $:ntence crowned, 
no nor to be one of the Partics contending , and who in truth are to be jadged by him. The Gre- 
can Captains after they had defeated the Barbarians, being afſembled in Council to give their voices 
unto thoſe whom they deemed worthy of reward and honour, for their Proweſsz judged themſelves 
all ro have done the beſt ſervice, and to be the moſt yalorous Warriours, And of Philoſophers 1 
aſſure you there is not one but he would do as much,- unleſs ic were Socrates, and ſuch as he, who 
confeſs that they neither have, nor know ought of their own : for theſe in truth be they*who only 
ſhew themſelves to be uncorrupt, and competent Judges of the truth , and ſuch as cannot be chal- 
lenged : for like as the ayr within our cars if it be not firm and ficady, nor clear without 
any voice of the own , but full of ſinging ſounds, and ringing noifcs, cannot cxaftly compre- 
hend that, which is ſaid unto us evenſo, that which is to judge of reaſons in Philoſophy , if 
it mect with any thing thatrcſoundeth and keepeth an hammering within , bardly will ic be able 
to underſtand chat which ſhall be delivered without forth : for the own particular opinion which 
i domeſtical and dwelleth at home, of what matter ſoever it be that is'ereated of, will al- 
ways be the Philoſopher that hitteth the Mark , and teucheth the truth beft; whereas. al! the 
re (hall be choughr bur to opine probably the trath. Morcover, if icbe true that a man.lgzioc able 
prey ro compriſe or know any thing, by good right and reaſon their did Cn him «© caſt 
torch theſe falſe Conceprtions, as it werey of untrue and unco ftangophyions, and forced him to re- 
proove and dere thoſe whoever had ſach : for no ſmall protit, but right great commodity comes by 
ſuch a ſpeech as is able to deliver men from the greateſt evil that is, even the ſpiric of error, of illuſion 
aad vanity in Opinion, 

| So great @ gift as God of ſpecial grace, 

" Gave never io Aſclepius brs race, 
For the Phyſick of Socrates was not to heal the body, but to cleanſe and pririfie the ſou), feftered in- 
wardly and corrupt. Contrariwiſc, if it beſo, that the truth may be known, and that there be bur 
one truth, he who learned it of him that found it not out, hath no leſs than the inventer himic!f ; 
yea, and better receiveh it he, who is not perſwaded that he hath it : nay, he receiverh char which is 
imply beſt of all: much like as he who having no natural children of his own budy begotten, cakech 
thebeft that he can chooſe, for to make his adopted childe. But conſider here with me, whether other 
kinds of Learning deſerve not haply to have much ftudy imploycd in them, as namely, Poetry, Mathe= 
maticks, the art of Eloquence, and the opinions of Sophiſters and great Clerks: Therefore God of 
that D.vine power whatſoever, forbad Socrates to _ chem z but as touching that which Sore» 
tt:eſteem-d to be the only wiſdom, to wit, the knowledge of God and fpiritual things, which he him» 
Rlf calleth the amorous Science; there be no men that bzget ar invent it , bur call the ſame 
only to remembrance : whereupon Socrates himſelf never taught any thing, but propoſing only un- 
to young men certain beginning of difficulties and doubts, as it were the fore-chrows of Child-birth, 
fired up, awakened, and drew forth their own natural wits, and inbred intelligences : and this 
We itthat he called the Midwives Art, which brought yy me Ar them from without, as others 
would make them b:licve, who conferred with —_ that they infuſed reaſon and underitand- 
2 © A443 ing, 
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ding, but ſhewcd only and ceaghc them, that they had alrcady within them ſclves a mindec and undere : 
ſtanding of cheir own,and the ſame {ifhcient ro nouriſh, though it were confuſed aud unpertett, 


2, 
I hat is the reaſon that in ſome places he called the Soveraign God, father and maker of all things ? 


As ir for that he is in truth the father of gods, ſuch as were ingendred, and alſoof men, as 

Homer calleth him, like as the maker of thoſe Creatures which have neither reaſon nor ſoul ? 
for according as Chrzſippus faith, we uſe not to call him the father of th: ſecondine wherein the infant 
is invrapped wichin the womb, who conferred general feed, although the faid {econdine be made of 
the ſeed. 

Or uſeth he not a Mctaphorgas his manner is,jwhen figuratively he termeth him Father of the world, 
who is the efficient cauſe, according to his uſual manner of ſpeaking z as namely, in the Dialogue en- 
tituled Sympoſizm, where he maketh Phedras the father of amatorius diſcourſes , for that he it was, 
who propoſed and fet abroad the ſame : like as he named Callipedas in a Dialogue bearing his name, 
The tather of Philoſcphical Diſcourſes, for that there paſſed many beautifull ſpeeches in Philoſophy, ' 
whereof he miniftred the occation and beginning ? 

Or rather was it not, becauſe there is a difference between father and maker, as alſo betwcen gene- 
ration and creatibn ? for whatſoever is ingendred, is made, but not © convers0z whatſocver is made, is 
likewiſe ingendred : ſemblably, who hath begotcen, hath alſo made 3 for gencracion is the making of 
a living creature ; but if we covſider a workman, to wit, cither a Maſon or Carpenter, a Weaver, a 
Lute Maker, or Imager; certes , the work isdiftin& and ſeparate from the Maker : whereas the mo- 
ving principle , and the puiſſince of him who begerreth, is infuſed imo that which is begotten; it 
containeth his nature, being as it were a parcel diftraQcd from the very ſubſtance of him who ingen= 
dred it. Foraſmuch then, a8 the world doth not reſemble a conjunGion of many pieces, ſet, joyned, 
faftened andglucd together; but hath in it a great portion of che animal life, yea, and of divinity, 
which God hath infuſed and mingled in the matter, as derived from his own. nature and ſubſtance; 
gocd reaſon it is therefore, that he ſhould be firnamed both the father and maker of the world, being 
a living creature a$it ig. Thcfe points being very conformable and proportionate to the opinion of 
Plato, conſider withall a lietlc, if this alſo which I ſhall d:liver, be not likewiſc accordant thereunto ; 
namely, that the world being compoſed of two parts, to wit, of body and of foul : the one, which 
is the body, God hath not ingendred ; but having the watter thereof exhibited unto him, he hath 
formed, ſhaped and fitted ir, binding ard limiting it according to the infinity thereof, with terms, 
bonnds and figures proper thereto : but the ſoul having a proporiton of underſtanding diſtourſe of 
reaſen, order and harmony, is not only the work, but alſo a pu of God, not by him, bnt even of 
him, and iſſuing from his own proper ſubſtance. In his Book therefore of ay no or Common- 
wealth, having divided the who!e world, as it werea line jnto two ſegments or ſections uncqual, he 
ſubdivid-th cither ſc&ion into other twaing afterthe ſame proportion : for two general kinds he ma- 
keth of all things; the one ſenſible and viſible, the other intelligible : unto the intelligible kinde he 
attributeth in the firſt degree the Primitive torms and 1ee ; in the ſecond degree, the Mathematicks : 
and as for the ſenſible kind, he atcributcth thereto inthe firſt rank, all ſollid bodies ; and in the ſecond 
place, the images and figures of them. Alſo to cvery one of theſe four members of his ſaid diviſion, he 
giveth his own proper judge * to the firſt of 1dees, underftanding ; to the Mathematicks, imaginati- 
on 3 to the ſollid bodies, faith and belicf; to the Images and Figures, Conicure. To what cnd then, 
and upon whar intcntion hath he divided the whole world into Seftions, and the ſame unequal? and of 
thoſe two ScAions, whether is the greater, that of ſenlible objeRs, or that of intelligible ? As for him- 
ſelf, he hath not ſhewed and declared it : but preſently it will appear, that the portion of ſenkible things 
is the greater : for the indiviſible ſubſtance is of things intelIcAual,being evermore of one ſortzand reſt- 
ing upon the fame fubjcR in one ſtate, and reduced to very ſhort and narrow room, and the ſame pure 
and ncat - whercas the other being ſpred and wandering upon bodies, is that ſcion of ſenſible things. 
Moreover, the property of that which is incorporal, is to be definite and determinate. And a body as 
touching the matrcer thereof, is indefinite and undeterminatez becoming ſenſible, when by participa* 
tion of the intelligible it is made finite and limitable.Over and beſides, like as every ſenſible thing hath 
many Images, many ſhadows, and many figurer, and generally, out of one only pattern there may be 
drawn many Copics and examples, imitated aſwel by Art as by Nature ; ſo it cannot chooſc, but the 
things that here be ſenſible, ſhould be more in number than they above, which are intelligible,accord- 
ing to the opinion of Plato, ſ1ppofing this, that things ſenſible be as it were the images and examples of 
the original paterns, to wit, the intelligible Idee. Furthermore, the intelligence of theſe 1dzcs and 
forms by ſubftration, deduQtion and diviſion of bodies, is ranged anſwerable to the order of the Ma- 
ehematicks, arifing from Arithmetick which isthe Science of Numbers, into Geometry,to wit the aki 
of meaſurcs; then afterwards to Atrology, which is the knowledge of the tars, and in the higheſt 
place above all the reft, fetteth Harn»wice, which is the $kill of ſounds and accords : for the ſubjet 
of G-ometr y is this, when 28 to quanviiy in general,there is adjoyned magnitude in lengrh and breadth: 
©! ©.-reometricy wt ex tothe magnitude of length and breadth, there is added depth or profundity- 

ſc, the p oper ſubje& of Aftrology is this, when to the ſolid magnitude there rometh motion. 
iubjcR of Harmony or mulick, when toa body moving, there is adjoyneddound or voice. _ 


_ 
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Chrraft then and take away, from moving bodics, voice 3 from ſolid bodics, motion z from ſuperticies, 

and profundiry z and from quantitics, magnitude z we ſhall come by this time to the intelligible 
14:e which have no difference among them, in regard of one and (ole thing : for unity maketh no num- 
her, unleſs it come once to touch Binary or two, which is infinite : but in this wiſe having produced a 
number, it procecdeth to points and pricks, from pricks to lines, and fo forth from lines.co ſuperficies, 
from ſuperficics to profundities ; from thence to bodies, and fo forward to the qualicics of bodics ſub- 
jeftto paſſions and alterations. Morcover, of intelleQual things, there is no other judge but the under- 
{znding or the mind 3 for cogitation or intelligence, is no other thing but the underftanding, (o long 
aitis Jr _ Mathemarticals,wherein things intelleQual appear as within mirrours; whereas,for 


he bodies, by reaſon of their great number, nature hath given unto us five powers and 
fcultics of ſeveral and different ſenſes for to judge withal : and yer ſufficienthcy are not to diſcover 
ill obje&ts z for many there be of them ſo * ſmall, chat they cannot be perceived by the ſenſes-And like + 


Fr and underftanding, is a very ſma 
oy like it is, that there is the Game proportion within the univefſal world 5 berwecn thi 


cvery one of ws being compoſed of ſoul and body, yet that principal part, which is our n/a, 
licbing, hidden and encloſed within a —_ maſs of fleſh z even vent ”y 


(:nfible and intelleQual : for the intellefual are the beginning of corporal ; now that tharis to. 
proceedeth from a beginning, is alwayvyin number more, and in magnitude greater, than the ſaid ber are fo 


But on the contrary,a man may reaſon thusand ſay : Firſt and formoſt , that in comparing ſenſible 
and corporal things with intellcftua}, we do in ſome ſort make mortal things equal with Divine , for 
Godis to be reckoned among intelleftuals. Now this is to be granted, that the content is always leſs 
than the continent 3 but the nature of the univerſal world, within the intelIcQaal,compretendeth the 
{znfible. For God having ſect the ſoul in the midft, hath ſpred and ſtretched it through all within, and 
get without forth hath <overed all bodics with ir. Asfor che ſoul ir is inviſible, yea and inperceptible 
toall the narural ſenſcs, according as he hath written in his Book of Laws : and therefore every one 
Cporngews 3 bur the world ſhall never p:riſh; for that in cach of us that which is mortal and 
fubjc& to dificlution, containeth within it the power which is vital; but in the world it is clean con- 
vary;for the principal puifſance & nature,which is ever aftcr one ſore immutable, doth always preſery 
the corporal part, which it containeth and embraceth within ic ſelf. Befides, int a bodily nature and ' 

thing is called individual and importable for the ſma}neſs thereof,to wit, when it is ſo little 
thatit cannot be divided, but inthe ſpiritual and incorporal, its fo called for the fimplicity,fincerity 
ad puricy thereof, as being exempe all mulriplicicy and diverfity : for otherwiſe folly it were to 
na Cone Glagpby coopecal. Furthermore the very time which we call Now , is 
aid to 4 #7567 ack ble : howbeit, inftant rogether ir 1s every where, neither is there any 
of this world without it ; bur all paſſions, all ations, all 'corruprions and generations 
the world are compriſed'in this very preſent Now. Now the only inftrument to jadge of 
things incelleRual is the underſtanding, like as the eye, of lighe 3 which for fimpticiry is uniform, and 
like unto it ſelf; but bodies havirng many diverſiticsand differences, are comprehended. boy 
divers nts, and judged ſome by this, tnterhere by her:And yer fine cherebewhts worthi- 
-hdifcfterm and contemn the inecliefaal puiffance and fpirirual which is in us: for in truth, being, 
pxodly and great, it farmounteth every ſenſible thing and reacheth up as far as rothe gods, Bur that 
which of all ochers is moſt , himfelf in his book entituled Symwpoſinm , teaching how to uſe love and 
lxe-matters, in withdrawing the foul from the aff:ftion of beanties corporal, and applying rhe ſar 
ag oy. which are incelleual, exhorterh _ + ro pa _ —__— Kwik ſelves into the 
ybeauty of any body, nor of one ſtudy and ſcience, | i up our minds 
dk rom ſuch baſe objet, eo turn unto that vaſt occan indeed of pulcritude and beancy, which. is 
Krtue, 


3- 

Hep coveth it to paſe, that confidering be affirmeth evermore the ſoul to be more ancient than the body, . as 
the very cauſe of the generation of ity and the beginning likewiſe thereof, yet contrariwiſe be ſaith, that. 
the ſoul was never without the body, nor the under/tandmg wihout the ſoul, and that of neceſſity the ſaut, 
nuſt be witbin the body, and the underſtanding, in the ſoul? for ir ſeemetb that herein there is 2 con® , 
tradiflion 3, namely, that the body both is, and is not, in caſe it be truc, that it is together with the ſoul, 
aud jet nevertheleſs ingendred by the ſoul ? 


P* becauſe that is truc which we oftentimes do-ſay:? namely, that the ſoul wichout | 
nd the body without form have always becn together, and neirher the one nor the other had ever. 
mnencement of being nor beginning of generation 3 but whenthe ſoul came to have partigipazion 
of underſtanding and of harmony, and became to be wife by the means of conſonance and accord, 
bnAuſed ſhe mutation in matter, and being more po and ftrong iu her own mocions,drew apd. 
tUncd intolber the motions of the other ? and even fo the bodies of the world had the way 1 

and 


nation from. the foul, whereby it was ſhaped and made uniform. For the foul of her 
braughe not forth:the. nature of a bady, nor created ic'of nothing, bur of a body without all order 
bom whatſoever, he madeit orderly and very obeifant : avif one (aid that the force of a ſeed or 
it always with the body,but yet a of the fig-tree or olive»tree is gn 
aaa 3 
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| : I —— n nn 
Of ihe lewd or kerncl, hc {huuld not IPCan CONTrarietice ; tor th: very body it ſclt being moved and ale 
cercd by the ſced, {pringcuh arid groweih to be (ſuch : (cmblably the matter void of form and indeters 
miratc, having ouce ben ſhapcn by the ſoul , which was Within, received ſuch a form and difpge 
hition. p 


4+ 
IV bat is the reaſon, that whereas there be bodies and fign es, ſome conſiffing of right lines, and other; of Cir. 
cular, be haih taken for the foundation and beginning of thoſe which jtand of right lines, thetriay le 
Ifoſecles, with two equal ſides, and Scalemim, with three fides all unequal. Of which, the triangle 
with two even legs compoſed the cube or ſquare body, "which is the element and principle of the earth: ard 
the triangle with three unequal legs made the pyramidal body, as allo Icaſaedron with eight face', ind 
Coſaedron with twenty face, whereof the firſt 15 the element and (eed of fire, the ſeeond of air, and tle 
third of water ; and yet he hail overpaſſed quite all bodies and figures circular : uotwithſtanding that 
« be matle mention of the [phe ical figure or round body when be ſaid, that every one of thoſe figures pore 
named is apt 10 aivide « globe or ſpherical 50dy into equal parts ? 
S it as ſome do imagine and Gappoſe, beczulc he attributed the Dodecaedron, that is to ſay,the body 
with tw. Ive faces unto the Globe or round Sphere, in ſaying that God made uſe of this torm 2nd 
figurc, in the framing of the world ? for in regard of the multitude of el:ments, and bluntnefs of 
angles, ir is farthcit off from dire and right lines, whereby ic is flexible, and by ſtretching forth 
round in manner of a B4ll made of welve picces of Leather, it approacherb nearett untoroundne(, 
and in that regard is ot greate#t capacity 3. tor it contained twenty angles ſolid, and every one of them 
is compril:d and environcd wichin three fl x obtuſe or blunt anglcs, conſ1d-ring that every of them ig 
compoſed of one rig':t and fi*c part: moreover compatt it is and compoſed of twclve Pemtagones, that 
js to ſay, bodics with five angics, having their angles. and fides equal; of whieh every one of thirr 
principal erizngles, with three uncqual Icgs : by reaſon whereof, it ſeemeth that he followed the dc- 
rees of th: Z-diack, and the days of the year together, in that divifien of their parts ſo equal and 
Juſt in number. | | 
"Or may not this be the reaſon, that by nature the right goeth before the round ? or rather, to ſpeak 


. tnore truly, that a <4 _p lin: {e:meth to be ſome vicious paſſion or faulty qualiry of the right, for 


Ke uſe ordinarily to ſay, that the right line doth bow or bend ; and a circle is drawn and defcribed by 
the center, and the diſtance from it to the circumferencegrwhich is.the very place of the right line, by 
which it is meaſured out; for the circuniference is on every (ide equally diftant from the Center. More- 
over, the Conus, which is around Pyramisz and the Cylindre, which is as it were # round colamn or 
plltac of equal compals, arc both made of figures withidircCt lines, the one, towit, the Couns, by a 
triangle, whereof one {ide remaineth firm, and the other with the baſe goeth round abour it : the Cy. 
lindre, when the ſame bcfalleth to a, parallel. Moreover, that which is leſs, cometh nearcſt nnto the be- 
ginning, and reſembleth it moſt « but the leaſt and ſimpleſt of all lincs is the right for of the round 
fine that part which is within, doth crook and cyrb hollow, the other without doth bump and bunch. 
Over and beſides, numbers are befors figures, for unity is before a prick ; ſeeing that a prick isin poſi- 
ion and ficuztion an unity, but an unity, is tgiangular, for that every number triangular, cight times re- * 
prated or mulciplicd, by addition of an unity becometh quadrangular, and the ſame alo befalleth to 
unity ; and therefore a triangle is b:fore a circle, which being ſo, the right line gocth before the cir. 
cular. Moreover, an clement is never divided inco that which is compoſed of it : bur contrariwiſe, 
every thing elle is diyid:ed and refo!v:d into the ownelements whereot it doth confifſt. If then the tri- 
angle is not reſolved into any thing circular 3 but contratiwile , two diameters crofſing one another, 
part a circle juſt into four parts ; then we muſt nceds infer the figure conſiſting of righe lines, went be- 
orethole which arc circular : now that the right line goeth ficſt , and the circular doth ſucceed 'and 
follow aftcr, Plato himſelf hath th:wed by demonſtration, namely when he ſaith,that the earth is com- 
poſed of many cubes or ſquare ſolid bodies, whercef every one isencloſed, and contained with right 
lined ſup:rficice, in ſucks manner diſpoſed, as yet the whole body and maſs of the earth ſeemeth round 
Ike a globe, fo chat we need not to make any proper element thereof round, if it be ſo that bodies with 
right lin*s, conjoyncd and (et in ſome fort one to another, bringeth forth'this form : Over and bcfides 
the dire& line, be it little or be jt greats keep:th always the ſame reRirude ; whereas contrariwife we ſee 
the circamferenccs of Circles it they be ſmall, arc more coping, bending, and contra&-d in their out- 
ward carv2ture : contrariwiic, if they begreat, they are more-extent, Jax, and ſpred,inſomuch as they 
that ſtand by che outward circum'crence of Circles, lying upon a flat ſuperficies, touch the ſame under- 
neath, partly by a prick it they be ſtmall,and jo part by a linc if.shey be large; ſo as a man may very 
well conjetare, that many right lines joyned on: to another, tail to tail by picce-meal, produce the 
circumference of acircle. But confider, whether there be none of 'theſe our circular or ſpherical Fi- 
g'r 8; exquifiecly and cxatly perfeſt 3 but in regard of the extenſions and circumtenfions of right 
lines, or by reg{on of theexility and, ſmalneſ(s of the parte, there-can be perceived no differenee,” 'agd 
thereypon there ſhewerh a circular and round figure :. And therefore it is,» thatthere is not a body here, 
that by na: ure doth move circularly, bur all according to the right line 3 ſo that the round and ſphzri- 
c#Fipure isnot che;clemenc of a ſenſible body, bur of the ſoul and underftanding, unto which he at- 
tribaccth likewiſe the circular motion as belonging unto them naturally, * ' Fr | l 
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Tn what ſenſe and meaning, delivered he this fpeech in his Book eutituled Phzdrus, that the nature © f a wing, 
whereby that which is heavy and ponderons, is-carried up aloft, of all other things that belong amo a body, 
bath a certain communion and participatiou with God ? 
$i b:cauſe he diſcourſeth there of love ; and love is occupied about the beauty of the body, and 
this b:aucy for che reſemblance that it hath to divinity, doth move the mind, and cxcite the remi- 


' niſcence thereof ? 


Or rather are we totake it fimply without curious ſearching farther into any myſterie thereof? name- 
ly, that the ſoul being within the body, hath many faculcics and powers , whercof that which is the 
diſcourſe of reaſ on and underftanding, doth pa rticipate with the Deity, which he not unoproperly and 
imperrinent]y termeth a wing, becauſe it lifezth up the ſoul from chings baſe and mortal,unto the con» 
fideration of heavenly and celeſtial matters. 


6. * 

How is it that Plato in ſome places ſaith, the Anteperiſtaſis of motion, that is to ſay, the circumſtant con- 
trariety debarring a body to move, in rezard that there is n2 voidneſs or vacuity in nature, is the cauſe of 
thoſe effets which we ſee in Phyſicians Ventoſes and Cupping: glaſſes 3 of ſwallowing down our Viands;of 
throwing of maſſy werghts, of the courſe and conveyance of waters, of the fall of lightnings, of the at- 
tration that awher maketh, of the drawing of the loattione, and of the accord andconſonance of voice, ? 
For it ſieme:h ag ain't allreaſon to yield one onlycanſe, for ſo many effe&s (» divers and (0 different in 
kinde. Firſt, as touching the reſpiration in living creatures, by the Antepefifialis of the ayr, be bath elſe- 
where ſufficiently declare but of the other effetis, wbich ſeem as be ſaith to be miracles, and wonddys in 
nature, and are nothing, tor that they be naught elſe but bodies reciprecally and by alternative cour ſe,driving 
one another out of place reund about, and mutually ſucceeding in their rooms, he hath leſt for to be diſcuſſed 
by us, how each of theſ particularly is done ? 


. 
(rſt and forrnoſt for Ventoſes and Cuyping-glaſſcs thus it is. The ayr that is contained within the 
Ventoſc, fifiking as it doth into the fl:(h, being inflamed with hear, and being now more fine and 


{ubtile'than the holes of the braſs (box or glaſs) whereof the Ventoſe is made, gerteth forth, not in+ 


to a void place, for that is impoſſible, bur into that other ayr which is round about the ſaid Ventole 
without forth, and driverh the ſame from it ; and that forcerh other before it,and thus as it were from 
hand co hand, whiles the one giverh place, and the other driveth continually , and ſo entreth into the 

zant place which the firſt icfr, ir cometh at lengthito fall upon the fleſh which the Ventoſe ſticketh (aſt 
= and by heating and inchafing,ic exprefſeth the humor thac is within, in:g the V.ntofe or Cupping- 
Vl 1. 

The ſwallowing of. our Victuals is after the fame manner, for the caviti:s as welbof the mouth” as 
of the ftomack, be always full of ayr : when as then, the m:at is driven within the paſſige or guller 
of the throar, partly by the tongue and partly by the glandulous parts or kernels called ron(els, and rhe 
maſcles which now are ſtretched, the ayr being pref-d and trained by the ſaid meat, followeth it hard 
wit giveth place, and ſticking cloſe, ir is a means to help for co drive ic downward, 

S:mblably rhe weighty things that be flung, as big ſtones and ſuch like, cur the ayrand divide it, by 
reaſon that they were (ent our and levelled with a violent force; then the ayr all about behind, accords 
ing to the nx: ure thereof, which is to-follow where a place is Tefr vacant and to fill ir up, puyſacth the 
ma's or weight ator-fa'd that is Lanced or diſcharged forcibly,and ſerterh forward the chorjon thereof. 

The ſh oting 3nd cjaculation of lightning is much what afcer the manner of theſe weights thrown 


in manner aforeſaid, for being influm:d and fer on a light fire, ir flaſhcth our of a cloud by the violence 


of a ſtroke, into the ayr, which being once cpen ard broken, giveth placc unco it, aud th:n cloking up 
together above it, driwtitiic down forcibly againſt the own nature. | 
As for Amber, we wiftnor think that it drawerh any thing to ic of that which is preſeneed before it; 
no more than doch 1WEtbad-ſtone, n:icher that any thing coming near to the one or the othey, leapeth 
thereapon. Bu: firſt, as rouching the faid Roney it Cendeth from it I wor not whae ſtrong 2nd flatuous 
flixions, by which the ayr n«xt adjoyning giving back, driverh thar which is befors it « and the fame 
wming round and re-entring gain into the void place, doth thruſt From it and withal carry with ft 
theicon to the {to1e, - And for Amber it likewiſe a cerrain flagrant and flatulene fpiric , which 
when the out-11de thereot is rubbed, it pu torih by reaſon that the pores thereof ar: by that miear 8 
opened, And verijy that which iſſaeth our of it, worketh in ſome meaſure the like cff:& that the 
Magnet 6r ],c0ad-ftone did : and drawn there are unto it ſuch matters nter ar hand as bemoſt light and 
dry, by r-af\on that the ſubſtance coming thereot is bur f]-nder and weak * neitheris ic 1.1 ſtrong ncr 
hath ſuſlici-nt weight and force, for to chaſe and drive before ir a great deal of ayr, by mcans where« 
of it might overcome greater things, as the Load-ſtone doth. But how is it chat this ayr driveth and 
ſendeth B-for- ir neirher wood nor ſtone, but iron only, 'and ſo bringeth it to the Magnet? This is 4 
doubt and difficulty that much croablech all thoſe who ſuppoſe that this meeting and cleaving of two 
bodies together, is cicher by the arcraftion of the ſtone, or by che/gatural norion-of the iron. Iron 
Isneicher ſo hollow and ſpangeons as is wood, nor (o faſt and cloſe;as is gold or ftone,but it hath ſmall 
boles, paſſages and rough aſpects , which in regard/of the uncquality are well —— ” _ 
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ſortablc tothe ayr, in ſuch wiſc, as it runneth noteaſily through, but bath cerrain ftays by the way 
to catch hold of, fo as it may ſtand ſteady and take ſuch ſure footing, as to be able to force and drive 
before it the iron untill it have brought it to kiſs the load-ſtone, And thus much for the cauſes and 
reaſons that may be rendred of theſe effeAt. | ; 

As conſidering the runhing of water above ground, by what manner of compreſſion and coarCation 
round about, it ſhould be performed it is not ſo calie ci: her to be perceived or declared. But thus much 
weare to learn, that for waters of Lakes, which ftir not but continue always in one place, ir is becauſe 
the air, ſpred all about, and keeping them in on every fide, moveth not nor leaveth unto them any ya. 
cant place. Foreven fo the upper face of the: water, as well in Lakes as in the Sea, riſeth up into 
waves and billows, according to the agitation of the ayr ; for the water ſtil] followeth the motion of 
the ayr, and floweth or is troubled with it, by reafon of the incqualities. For the ſtroke of the ayr 
downward maketh the hollow dent of the wave : but as the ſame is driven apward it cauſeth the ſel 
ling and ſurging tumor of the wave until ſuch time as all the place above containing the water be ſer. 
led and laycd, tor then the waves alſo do ceaſe, and the water likewiſe is ſtill and quict. But now for 
the courſe of waters which glide and ryn continually above the face of the ground : the cauſe there. 
of is becauſe they always follow hard atcer the ayr that giveth way , and yet are chaſed by thoſe be- 
hind by compreſſion and driving forward, and ſo by that means maintain a continual ftream that ne- 
verreſteth : which is the reaſon alſo that great rivers when they are full and do overflow the banks, 
run with a more ſwift and violent ſtream ; and contrariwiſe when there is bat little water in the chan» 
nl, they glide more ſlowly, becauſe the ayr before doth nothing ſo much give place, for that they are 
more feeble : neither is there ſo great an antiperiſtaſis to urge and preſs them forward ; and even ſothe 
ſpring-waters muſt of neceſſity boyl and riſe upward, for that the outward ayr cntring cloſely into the 
void#hollow places within the ground ſendeth up again the water forth. 

The paved floor of a dark cloſe houſe, containing in it a great deal of ſtill ayr, without any wind - 
from without entring into it, if a man do caft water upon it, engendreth preſently a wind and cold 
vapour ; by reaſon that the ayr is diſplaced and removed out of his ſcat, by the water which fell, and 
is thereby beaten, and receiveth the ſtroke and dint thereok For this is the nature of them, to drive 
cne another, and likewiſc to give place one to the other interchangeably, admitting in no wiſc any em» 

Pptincſs, wherein the one of them: ſhould be ſo ſerled, as thatit did not reciprocally feel the change and 
alccration of the other. | 

To-come now unto the above named ſymphonic and conſonance , himſelf hath declared how it is 

that ſounds and voices do accord : for the ſmall and treble is quick and ſwift 3 whereas the big and 
baſe is heavy and {low. And thereupon it is, that ſmall and ſhrill founds do move the ſenſe of hear- 
ing before others: but if when theſe begin to fall and decay, the flow and baſe begin to ſucceed and 
receive them, the mixture and eemperature of them both, by a kind of conformity yicldeth a d:lighc 
and pleaſure to the car, which they call a ſymphonic or accord, And that hereof the ayr is the inftru- 
ment, it may evidently appear by that which we have ſaid already : for voice is a ſtroak or percuffion 
by the ayr of that which the car doth hear ; for as the ayr is ſmitten by motion, ſo it ſtriketh again the 
audicory organ forcibly, if. the motion be quick ; and gently, if the ſame be {low : and that which is 
ſtricken forcibly with a violence, cometh firſt into the ſenſe of hearing, but afterwards, turning about 
and meeting with that which is more flow, it followcth and accompanicth the ſenſe, 


7. 
Is bat is the meaning of Timzus, when he ſaith: That the ſouls are diſperſed and ſowen (as it were) up* 
on the ground, tbe moon and all other inſtruments of time whatſoever ? 
S it becauſc he was of opinion, that the carth did movelikeunto the Sur, Moon and other five Pla- 
nets, which he callcth the infiruments of time, becauſe of their convertions ? and held beſidergthat 
we ought not to imagine the earth ſo framed, as if it were firm and immoveable, faſt fixed and perpe- 
tually to the axle-tree or pole that paſſeth thorow the world ; but that it turneth.round in manner of a 
wheel : like as afterwards Ariſfarchus and Seleucus bave ſhewed; the one ſuppoling it only, the other 
afticming ſo much,flatly. To ſay nothing of that which Theopbrafus wrote ; namely, how Plato to- 
ward the latterend of his days, repented that he had aſſigned unto the carth the center and middle of 
the world, a place iwis unfit and unmeet for it ? X 
Or rather, becauſe this is dirc&ly repugnant nnto many ſentences which this Philoſo; her undoubtedly 
held, we ought therefore cochanee the writing of this place of Timens, by putting the Dative Caſe in 
cad of the Genitive, to wit, x/9+ for x89 : yea, nderftand by the inſtruments of time, noe 
the Plancts or Stars, but the bodies of living creatures; according as Ariſt«tle hath dcfined the ſoul, to 
be a continnal aft of a bod-,Natural,Organical,baving life potentially : ſo that the ſentence inthe ſore- 
faid place ſhoald be read thus;The ſouls have bin difſ:minated & ſown by time in organical bodics,meet 
lc for them. And yet even this is contrary unto his own opinion:for that not in one only place, 
but in manyghe hath called the ſtars, inftruments of time,confidering that he afficmeth that the very Sua 
wasmade to diſtinguiſh 8 keep the number of time with other Plancts. The beſt way is therefote to une 
derftand, That the carth is the inftrument of time,not becauſe it moveth as do the ſtars ; but for thatſo 
continuing, as it doth,always firm & ſteady in ic (elf, it giveth means unto the ſtars moving round about 
it,to riſe and to fall;whereby are limited the day and the nigbr,which arc the firſt meaſures of time:and 
therefore himſelf hath called it the Guardian, yea, the Artizan indeed and right trucly of night and 


day ; 
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&iy : forthe Gnomons in Sun Dials, not moving with the ſhadows, but ſtanding ill and keeping their 
lace, are the inftruments and mcaſures of time, repreſenting the obſtacle of the earth oppolite unto 
the Sun moving round about it 3 like as Empedocles faith : 

The earth ſet juſt twixt Sun beams and our ſight, 

Shuts wp the day and bringeth in the night. 
And thus much for the cnodation of this knot. 

But haply this a man may doubt to be a ſtrange and abſurd ſpeech, to ſay that the Sun, together with 
the Moon and the Plancts, were made for diſtin&tion of times: for otherwiſe by it (clf, great is the dig- 
nity of the Sun 3 and Plato himfelf in his Books of Common-wealth, calleth him the King and Lord 
of all the ſcnſibl» world, like as Good he pronounceth to be the Soveraign of the intc!ligible world. 
And the Sun ((aich be) is the very ifſuc extrat from that Good, giving unto thing vitible, rogether 
with their apparance » being alſo , and ſubfiftance ; like as Good giveth unto ince'ligible chings this 
oift, both to have a being, and alſo to be known. Now, that God having ſtich puiſſance and fo great, 
ſhould be the inſtrumenc of tim:, and an evident rule and meafare of the difference that is of ſwift- 
nck or of (Jowneſs among the cight heavenly Spheres,ſeemeth not very decent ; no nor any noiſe conſo- 
nantto reaſon. It remaineth therefore thus much to fay , choſe who trouble themſelves abour theſe 
points, for very ignorance arc deceived, ſuppoſing that time according to the definition of Ariſtotle, is 
the meaſure of motion, and the number in regard of priority and pofteriority : or the quantity itr 
motion after the opinion of Speuſippus : or elſe the diftance of motion, and no other thing, as the 
Sticks deſcribe it, d:fining forſoorh one accident, but never coming neer unto the ſubſtance and 
power thercofgwhich as it ſhould ſecm,thePoer Pindarus imagined & conceived not amiſs when he ſaid: 

In rizht of age, time hath this odds, 
That it ſurpaſſeth all the gods. 
P)thagoras alſo, who being azked what Time was? anſwered : The ſoul of the heaven : for time be 
it what it will be, is not ſome accident or paſſion of any motion, but ic is the cauſe, the paifſance and 
the principle of that proportion, and order that containeth and holdeth together all chings,according 
to which, the nature of the world, and this whole univerſality, which alſo is animate, doth move, oc 
rather che very fame proportion it ſelf and order which doch move,is the thing that we call time : 
For walk it doth with (ilent pace, 
In way whereas no nviſe is made :* 
Condufting juſtly to their place, 
| All mortal things that paſs and fade. 
And verlly according tothe minde of ancient Philoſophers, the ſubſtance of the ſoul was defined to be 
a number moving ic ſelf 3 which is qhe reaſon why Plato ſaid : That Time and Heaven were made toge» 
ther; but motion was beforc heaven, af what time as there was no heaven atall; for why, there ws 
no order nor mcaſure whatſoever, no nor any diftintion, but an undetcrminate motion, like as the 
matter was rude without form and figure, but after that nature once had caft this marter into a colour, 
and had ſhap:d it with form and figure, 2nd then determined motion with periodical revolations, "ſhe 
made withal, both the world and time both at once 3 which two are the very images of God : to wit, 
the world of his ſubſtance, and time of his cternity ; for God in that he moveth, is Time, and in thae 
he hath being, is the world. This is the reaſon why heſaith : That both of them coming together, 
ſhall likewiſe both be difſolved together, in caſe that ever there will be any diffolution of them. For 
that which had a beginning and generation, cannot be without time, no more than that which is intel- 
ligible wichGur ctcrnity 3 in caſc the one is to continue for ever, and the other being once made;ſhall 
never periſh and be difſolved. Time then being fo neceflarily linked and interlaced with the heaven, is 
not imply a motion, but as we have ſaid already, a motion ordained by order, which hath a juſt mea» 
ſare,ſer Iimics and bond:, yea and certain revolations ; of all which, the Sun being Superintendent,Go« 
vernor aud DircRor, for to diſpoſ:, limit, and digeſt all ; for to diſcover , (ct out and (hew, thealtera- 
tions and ſcaſonsthe which bring forth all things, as Heraclitus faith : conteffed it muit be, that he is a 
workman cooperant with that chicf and ſoveraign God, the prince of al!, not in petty, baſe, and fri- 
volous things, bur in the greateſt and moſt Py works that be. 


Latoin his Books of Common: wealth, having excellently well compared the fymphonie of the 

three facultics and powers of che ſoul, to wit, the reaſonabl:, the iraſcible and concupiſcible, unto 
the Muſical harmony of che notes, Mcſe, Hypate, and Nete, hath given occaſion for a man to doube, 
whether he ſer the iraſcible or reaſonable part, correſpondent to the mean? ſeeing that he ſhewed not 
his meaning in this preſent place 3 for according to the (ituation of the parts of the body, wherein theſe 
faculties are (caccd, ſurcly the couragious and iraſcible is in the mids,and anſwered to the region 
of Meſe the mean : but the reaſonable is ranged into the of Hypate : for that which is alofe, firſt 
and principal our Anceſtors uſed to call Hypaton : according to which ſenſe Xenccrates calleth Tapiter 
orthe ayr (that I mcan which converfeth above where all things continue the ſame, and after one fort) 
Hypatos 3 like as that which is under the Moon, Neatos. And before him Homer ſpeaking of the ſove- 
raign God and Prince of Princes, faith thus wa«drs xgwbrrwr, that is to fay, our Sovcraign and Su 
of all Rulers. And in truth,nature hath by very good right given unto the beft part of the foul,the high 
eſt place in lodging the diſcourſe-of reaſon, as the Governor of the reſt within the head z but hath re- 


movcd far from thence to the baſe and inferior members,the concupiſcible: for the low Fn: 


K 
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N-ate, according as appcarcth by the denomination of the dead, who are termed Ne2nrg and Engyy 
that is to ſay, inferior or infernal : and fer this cauſe, ſome there be who ſays that the wind whick 
bloweth fron b-neath, and ontof places unſeen, that is co ſay, from the Pole Antartick, is calkd 
Ne], that is to fay, the ſouth. Since then it is ſo, - that there is the ſame pre portion of contrarte 
berween concupiſcible and reaſonable parts of the ſou!, as there is between loweſt and bighcR, laſt and 
ft ; ir is nor pflible, that reaſon ſhould be the highett and principal, and not witha), correſpordene 
to Hypate, but ro ſome other rote in Mulick ; for they who attribute unto her as unto the principal fa- 
culty and power Meſe, that is to ſay, the mcan , fee not (ignorant as they bc) how they take from hee 
that which is moreprincipal, to wit, Hypate, which cannot fit well cither with ire or luſt, for both 
theſethz one and the orher are made for (o follow, and be commanded by reaſon,and nat to command 
or go before reaſon. Morcover it ſhould ſcem by nature that anger ought to have «:c mean and middle 
placczconfidcring that naturally reaſon is to command; and anger both to command and be command- 
cd, as bcing on the one fide ſubj<C to the diſcourſe of reaſun,and on the other fide, commanding luſt, 
yea, and puniſhing it, when ſhe is difobedient to reaſon. And like as in Grammar, thoſc Letters which 
we call ſemi-vowels, be of a middlc nature, between mute conſonants and vowels : for that as they 
ſound more than the one, fo they ſound leſs than the other : even fo in the ſoul of man, wrath isnox 
fimply a meer paſſion, but hath many times an apparance of duty and honefty mixed with defire of re- 
venge. And Plato himſclf comparing the ſubſtance of the ſoul unto a couple of horſes drawing a cha- 
cior, and guided by a chariot man, who driveth them, and underftandeth by the driver and guide, ay 
every man well knows the diſcourſe of reaſon : now of the two ſteeds,that of Tufts and pleaſurcs is tram. 
pold, +kittiſh, Ainging,winſing, unraly alcogether,and unbroken,ftiff-necked,deaf,hardly caring cicher 
for whip or ſpur; where as the other of ire is for the moſt part traCtablcy and obciſant to the bridle 
of reaſon, yea, and ready to joyn with it in ex:cution of good things, And like as in a chariot with 
two horſes, the driver or chariot- man is not in vertue and puifſance the middle, but rather one of the 
horſcs, which is worſe than the chariotman, and better than his tellow that draweth wich him : cvenſo 
likewiſe hath nothe given the middlc place nnto that part which doth rule and govern in the ſoul, but 
unto that wherein there is leſs paſſion than in the ficſt,and more reaſon than in the third : for this order 
and diſpolicion obſcrveth the proportion of the iraſcible to the reaſonable part, as is of Diatcflaron to 
Hypatez and to the concupiſcible, as Dapente to Nete: alſo of the reaſonable part to the concupi- 
ſcible, as Hypateto Nete, which is Dia-paſon: But if we draw reaſon and the diſcourſe thereof to 
the mean, anger ſhall be farther off fromtluſt and concupiſcence, which ſome of the Philoſophers held 
tobe one and the ſelf-ſame thing, for the great ſimilitude and reſemblance between them. 

Oe rather, it is but a ridiculous thing to attribute unto the places, firſt, midſt, and laſt, ſecing (as we 
he bow ina barp, Iutc, or ftringed infirument, Hypate hath the firſt and highcſ place ; but in flutes 
and pipes the lowcft and the laft : furthermore, the mean in what place ſoever of the kar or Iute you 
ſer it,you ſhall finde it ſoundeth always the ſame note ftill,ro wit,famaller chan Hypatc, and bigger than 
Nete ; forthe very eye it ſelf hath not the ſame fituation in all creatures, but in any creature, and in 
wher place ſoever ic is ſer according to natare, always it is ordained and madefor to (ee. Like as there- 
fore the Pzdagogue or Gov-rnour of youth, who ordinarily cometh behinde,and goeth not before his 
childrcnyis notwitkſtanding ſaid to Icad and guide them : the Captain of the Trojans in Homer : 

Who wnh the formoſt in the front, 
ſometimes appear'd in fight, 
And in the reerward otherwhiles, 
bis wen ſtir'd up to fight. 

As well in the one part as the other, was always the chicf, and had the principal power: even fo we 
ought not to force the parts of the ſoul to any places or names, but to examine and ſearch th: power 
an1 proportion of them z for that the Diſcourſe of reaſon in fituation ſhould be ſet in the firſt and 

rincipal place of mans body, falleth out accidentally ; bur the firſt and principal power it hath, as 
xcing M:ſc or the mcan, in regard of Hypate, the concupiſcible part; and Nete the iraſcible,by ctting 
down and ſctring up, by making conſonance and accord, by taking from the one and the other that 
which is cxceſfive 3 and again, by not ſuffering them cither to be let looſe and flack altogether, or to 
lie aſleep : for mediocrity and a competent temperature, is limitcd by a mean; or rather to ſpcak more 
properly, a pfincipal piece of work this js, and a fingular gift and puiffance of reaſon, to make and im- 
print in paſſions, means and mediceritics, if we may ſo ſay, which are called holy and ſacred, confift- 
ing ina temperature of two cxtremitics with reaſon, yea and between hem both by the means of rea» 
ſon : for the teem of two ſtceds hath not for the mean and in the midft, that of two which is better : 
neither are we to imagine, that the government of them is one of the extremitics ; bur rather we oughe 
t> ihink, chat it is the mids and mediocrity betwixt the immoderate celerity or ſlowneſs of the two 
ſt-cds; like as the power of reaſon which holdeth in the paſſions when they flir withouc meaſure and 
r:aſ"n, and by compoſing and framing them unto her in meaſurable proportion, ſerteth down a medi» 
ocrity and mean between too much, and over little, between exceſs (I ſay) and defeR. 


9. 

| Fhat is the reaſon that Plato ſaith : Our ſpeech is tempered and compoſed of nowns and of verbs ? for be 
ſeemeth to make no account of all other parts of ſpeech beſides theſe two: and to think that Homer un 8 
gallant youthſull bumor to ſhew his freſh wit affefied to thruſt them all eight into this one verſe : 


&u7%; 
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* eurds tun) xo ile, 79 coy regs, 69p od 6I1cy 


For here yon have a Pronoun, a Participle, a Nown, a Verb, a Prepeſition, an Article, a Conjunlion, and - one th 


an Adverb. For the Particle, 9?, is put tm ſteadof the Prepoſution #s, that is to ſay, to : and tauvind 


' 5 fect, 
that is to ſay, tothy Ti ent, is after the manner of «was, that is to ſoy, to Athens ; But what ſhall NS 
We an/wer mn the behalf of Plato. of che Pre» 

_ cedent 


$ it for that in old time they called that' ay379, 2930 , that isto ſay, the firſt fp:ech, which then 225 

was nawed mpirzo%, that is ro fay, a Propofition, and now they term az{aua, that is to ſay, d wo but 
nity : which when they urter firſt, they either lye or ſpeak truth. And this Propoſition is compoand- ſerving the 
2d of a Nown anda Verb, whereof the one is called by the Logicians, z{#o, that i; to fay,the caſe; rurn asir 
the other, xar16pnpua, thar is to ſay, the predicable or predicatum. For when we hear one ſay, Socrates ſtands, it 
reacheth; end 2gain, Socrates is turned; we ſay the one is rruc, and the other is falſe. and we re- FR 


quire no more words. For ic is probable that men at the firſt had necd of ſpeech and voice articulate, gone inco 
when they were defirous to explain and fignific one unto another the ations and the perſons and the Engliſh. 


doers thereof : like as the paſſions and the perſons who ſuffer the fame. Foraſmuch then, as by the 
Verb we expreſs ſufficiently the ations and paſſions z and by the Nonn, the perſons doing or ſuffering 
as he bimſclf ſaith ; ir ſeemeth that theſe be the two parts of ſpeech that he meancth : as for the reft, a 
man may well and cruly ſay, that they ſignific nothing, no more than do the groans, fighs and lamen- 
tations of Players in a Tragedy,yca, and many times | wis,a ſmile,a recicence or keeping filence,which 
otherwhiles may well expreſs a ſpeech, and make it more emphatical ; bar ſurely, no neceffary and fig- 
nificativ= power have they to declare ought, like as the Verb and the Noun hath : only they ſerve as 
accefſary adjunt*, co vary illuſtrate and beautifie the ſpeech z like as they alſo diverfifie the very letters, 
who put to their ſpirits and aſpirations, their accents alſo to ſome, whereby they make them long and 
ſhort, and reckon them tor clements and letters indeed, whereas they be paſſions, accidents, and diver- 
fifications of elemenrs, rather than diſtin&t clements by thersſelves; as ic appearerh manifeſtly by this, 
that cur ancients contented themſelves ſufficiently to ſpeak and write wit" f1xtcen letters and no more. 
Moreover, conlider and ſee whether we do not take the words of Plato otherwiſe than he. delivered 
them ; when he ſaich that the ſpeech is tempered of theſe two parts, and not by them. Take heed (1 
ſay) we commir not the ſame errour as he doth, who ſhould cavil and finde fault with one for ſaying, 
that ſuch an ointment or ſalve was made of wax and galbamum, alledging againſt him for ſo ſaying,thas 
he left out fire and the vefſe), without which a man knoweth not how to temper the ſaid Simples or 
Drugs : for even ſo, if we ſhould reproove him becauſe he omitted the naming of Conjunttions, Pre- 
poficions, and other parts of ſpeech, we were likewiſe to be blamed : for intruth, a ſpecch or ſentence 


isnot compounded of theſe parts, but by them and not without them. For like as he, who ſhould ,4.,;3 ow: 


pronounce {imply rheſe Verbs, To bear, or, To be beaten 3 or otherwiſe theſe bare Nowns, Socrates or 
Pytbagoras; giveth ſome light (ſach as it is) of a thing to be conceived and anderftood : but he that 
ſhou out with theſe odd words, For, or Of, and ſay no more, a man cannot imagine what he 
meaneth thereby, nor gather any conception either of ation or of body 3 for if there be not ſome 
other words pronounced with them or about them, they reſemblenaked ſounds and vain noiſes with- 
out any fſignifications at all : for that neither by themſclves alone, nor 'one with another, it is poſſible 
that they ſhould beroken any thing. Nay, admit chat we ſhould conjoyn, mingle and interlace toge- 
ther ConjunRions, Articles and Prepoſitions all in one, minding to make one entire body of them all, 
we ſhall ſeem rather to creak than ſpeak : bur ſo ſoon as a Verb is joyned to a Noun, that which re- 
ſulteth chercupon is immediatly a ſentence and ſignificane ſpeech, And therefore not ——_— 
reaſon ſome do think that theſe rwo (ro ſpeak properly) be the only of ſpeech. And pe 
Na Homer had ſome ſuch meaning, and gave us ſo much to underſtand, by ſaying in ſo many 
es, 
in@» 7 ipar” be 7" inouater. 
' He ſpake the word, and with the ſame 
Immediately out came the name- 


For by i= ©», that is to-ſay, the word, his manner is to fignific a Verb : as namely in this other verſe, 
&ywa j wars fim in®- Yuarys; lems. 
Now ſurely woman, much to blame thou art, 
This word to ſpeak, it ſtrikes ſo to my beart. 
As alſo clſewhere : 
dice mim & Fog, ie; S Sap Ave) 
yo , a Fop 7 Pig ins d rapreEagas . 
Adieu good Father ; gueft and friend 
| Farewel: And if ſome word unkind 
Hath been let fall, I wiſh it may 
By winds and ſtorms be caught away. 
For ſurely it is neither ConjunRion, Article, nor Prepofition, that can be (aid cither unkind, or to 
touch the hear, bur ſome Verb ſignifying a ſhamefull deed, proczeding from an undecent and diſho- 
neſt paſſion, And therefore you ſee how we are wont to praiſe Pocts and Hiſtoriographers, or 


otherwiſe to blame and diſpraiſe them, ſaying in this wiſe : Such a Poe hath uſed Attick Nouns 
and clegant Verbs: and contrariwiſc, Snch an Hiſtoriographer hath ufcd trivial and baſe _ 


* The utc 


— — 


— 
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—and Verbs. Aud no man will ſay that c icher Euripides or Thutydides wrote a ſtile conliſting of Articles 


mcly and baſc, or otherwiſe elegant and Attick. 
pg dork (may ſome one lay ) ſerve theſe parts to no pu olc in our ſpeech ? Ycs Iwis, lay, even 
as much as ſalt in our meats, or water for our bread and gruc). Evenus was wont to fay thar fice alſy 
was an excellent kinde of ſauce : and even ſo be theſe parts of ſpeech the ſeaſoning of our language, 
like as firc and ſalt of our broths and viands, without the which we cannot well do : and yet our 
focech doth not always of neceſſiy ſtand in need of them : for ſo me thinks I may very well affirm of 
the Roman languagpe, that all the world | ſee in manner uſeth at this day : for the Romans take away 
all Prepolitions, except a very few 3 and, as for thoſc that be called Articles, they admit not ſo much 
2s one, but uſc their | Ras plain, and as one would ſay, without sirts and borders. Whereat we may 
wonder the leſs, confidering that Homer, who for trim and beautiful verſes ſtrpaſſed all other Poets,ſer 
to very few Nowns any Articler as cars unto Cups and other Vecſſcls,for to take hold by,or as pennaches 
and creſts upon morions: and therefore look in what verſcs he uſcth ſo to do, be ſure they were of 
ſpecial mark, or elſc ſuppoficions and ſuſpe&ed to be none of his making. As for cxample : 
ala); 5 ware daiggoy fujprar Gemm 
TW TWAayandy. 
This ſpeech the courage moſt of all 
excited then anon, 
Of Ajax, him I mean, who was 
the ſon of Telamon. 
ain : 
Miter, open T9 anr@» walepeg/yer aNUTY, 
This did he that, by flying thus apace, 
He might eſcape the V Vhale that was in chace. 
And a few others beſides theſe. But in the reſt which arc innumerable, alchough there be no Article, 
yet thephraſc of ſpeech is thereby nothing diminiſhed or huce cither in beauty or perſpicuity. And 
thus we ſee, chat neither living creature, if it be maimed or diſmembred, nor inſtrument, nor artgour, 
nor any thing in the world whatſocver, by the want and defect of any proper part belonging thereto, 
is the more beautiful or ative chereby, neither more plcaſant than it was th : whereas a ſpeech 
or ſentence, when all the ConjunRions be taken quite away, is many times more emphatical, yea,and 
carricth a power and efficacy more patherical and apter to move and affeCt, as this; 
One ſound, unhurt, ſhe catching faſt, 
another wounded new, 
Alive fbe held, another dead, 
in fight by heels ſhe drew. 
* Alſo this place of Demoſthenes his Oration againſt 44idias : For many things may he do who ftriketh, 
©: whercof, ſome the party who ſuffereth, cannot declare unto another, in jeſture, in port; by the 
© regard of his cycin his voice : when he wrongeth infolently in a bravery,when be off:reth injury as 
& ancnemy, when with the clurcked fiſt, when upon the cheek, when upon theear : this moveth, 
<& this is that removeth, that cranſporteth men betide themſelves, who arc not acquainted with out- 
<< rages, who have not been uſed to bear ſuch abuſes, And again another place afterwards, Burt it is 
<« not Midias. He from this day is a Speaker, he maketh Orations, he raileth, exclaimeth, he paſſeth 
© ſomewhat by his voice : Is there any election ? Adidias the Anagyrrhafian is nded, he is no» 
© minated. Afidias entertaineth Pluterch in thename of the City, he knoweth all ſecrets; the City 
« js not ſufficient to bold hin, This is the rcaſonthat they who write of Rhetorical figures, ſo high- 
ly praiſe Ahndeton: whereas thoſe who arc ſo preciſe, ſo religious, and too obſervant of Gram- 
mar , that they dare not leave out one Conjunttion otherwiſe than they were accuſtomed to do, The 
ſaid Rhetoricians think blameworthy and to he reproved, as making the ftile dull,encrvate, without af- 
feion,tedious and irkſom, by reaſon that it runs always after one fort, without change and varicty, 
Now whereas Logicians have more necd than any other Profeſſors in Learning of Conjun&ions co- 
pulatives, for to knit and connex their propoticions, or disjunftives, todisjoyn and diſticpuith them ; 
like as Wain-men or Carters have necd of yokes or geers 3 oras Viyſſes had of Ofjers in Cyclops his 
Cave tobind his ſheep together : This dothnot argue, nor prove thax the ConjunCtion is a ſubſtantial 
member or part of ſprechz bur a pretty inftrument and means to binde and conjoyn a-cording as 
the very nam: of it doth import, andto kcep and hold together not all words or ſentences indifferent- 
ly, but ſuch alone as are not ſimply ſpoken : unleſs men will ſay, that the cord or girt wherewith a 
pack or fardel is bound, is a part of the ſaid pack, or the paſte and glue a part of the Book z or Do- 
natives and Largeſſce, a part of policick Government z like as Demades was wont to ſay : That the 
dole of moncy diſtributed by the Poll to the Citizens inthe Theaters for to ſee the Plays, was the 
very glew of the popular State. And tel] me what Conjuntion is that which will —_ of many 
Propoſitions one, by couching and knitting them together, as the Marble doth unite the Iron 
that is caft and mclced with it by the fire; and yet I trow no man will ſay, that the Marble, for all 
that,is im of the Iron, or ſo tobe called. Howbcit,{uch things verily as cnter into a Compotition,and 
which be liquified together with the Dregs mingled Coat, arc wont after a ſore to do and ſuffer 
reciprocally from rhe Ingredients. But as for theſe Conjunttions, there be who deny that they do 
unite any one thing , ſaying : That chis manner of ſpeaking with Conjuntions is no other bur a 
certain 
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<reain enumeration, as if a man ſhould reckon in order all our Mattigratcs, or count the days of a 


moneth. "Up l 
cover, of all other parts of ſpecch, it is very evident, that the Pronoun isa kinde of Noun, not 
=_— chis reſpc&, that it is declined wich caſcs, as the Noun is; buc alſo for that ſome of -< be- 
. nced and uttered of things and perſons determinate, do mike a moſt proper demonſtration 
+ / accordaut to their nature : neither canf ſee how he who hath expreſly named Socrates, hach 
declared his per more, ——_— This um A 
To come now unlo that W tcarm A c y it isa medly and mi of a 
Noun and a Verb, and not a part of Speech ſubſifting of ic >d Dom en hee Now vs 
Names which are common to Maſculine and Feminine : and theſe Participles are ranged with ther 
both; with Nouns in reſped of cheir caſes, and with Verbs in regard of tenſes; and verily the Logi- 
cjans call ſuch, tears reflefted, as for exam v&)vhs, ind ru paprigee, that is to ſay, wilcly forcſecing z 
4 arefletion of a wiſe forcſecr 2 and ini 6 roven®, thatis to fay, minding ſobricty,inacce 
8&xion of a ſober minded perſon, that is to ſay, as if they had the nature and pow:r of Nouns and 


truncheons, picces 
a thoſe who when they writca running hand in hafte, do not always make ous the letters full, but uſe 
pricks, minime and daſhes. For theſe two Verbgiullia, and idives, be both of them manifeſt clip- 
pings of che full and compleac words, Gi; Grres, and inn; Shows, whereof the one fignificth to cntce 
in, the other to go forth. Likewiſe ©grſ/aw, is a plain abbreviation of zohwew 2witw, that is to ſay, 
to bc born, or have before. Alſo zelifev, of x«]»IZey, that is tofſay, to fit down, or caulc one 
to fir down;  Semblable ,, and 9:*pux%, men arc difpoſed to ſay for xv Cavan, and mize 


ike, that is coſay to fling tones, and 20 dig throw walls, when are diſpoſed to make hafte 
eoſp:ak ſhort. mn tage or ſay, that everyone of Noun and Verb, 
do ſome good in our ſpecch, and help well in a ſentence, bur for af thaz, they cannocbe called eicher 


parts or elements of Speech : for there ſ#none but the Noun and Verb, as ic hach bcen ſaid before 


tha aye —rttgen arena and which ſome term Propofi oth 
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A Commentary of the Creation of the Soul , which 
Plato deſcribeth in his Book Timess, 


The Summary. 


nd profound maner of dotirine ( es a man may perceive by bis erg.) wings, - 


that which he ſaith as peighs 0 
bundled and expounded aright. Our Author bei biloſopbioally 

the crea1i-n of the ſaid ſoul, ranneth thorow | , Touts, Tunes and Harmony, a: well > wax. $9 
Cebftral, ſor to declare the meaning of Plato : | but with ſuch brevity in many places, that « man bag need 
tread with both bis oyes, and to have bis minde wholly intentive and 


feſe fubtifrzes of Pla px Ofrory/ 4, whoſs beads arbwet aid well ſertled, br 

| as 5 4 ? 
fer thr men in bis wiſdom mounteth with bis pen, fir from Gods School, the eſe be ks Ayn 
amned an aceepre of, 


Creation of the Soul. 
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A Commentary of the Creation of the Soul, which Plato deſeribuh 
in his Book T imaus: 


The Father to bis two Sons AUTO BuLus and PLUTARCH 
Greeting. 


} 


Oraſmuch as ye are of this minde, that whatſoever I have here and there ſaid and written in 
divers pl:ces by way of expoſition, touching thax which 1 ſuppoſed in mine opinion Plato held, 
thought and underſtood concerning the foul, ought to be reduced and brought together in- 
to one 3 andthat I ſhould do well to declare the ſame ar large in aſpecial, Treatiſe apart by ir 
ſelf, becauſe ic is not a matter which otherwiſe is caſie to be handled and managed ; as allo for thac 
ſeeming as it doth, ſomewhat contrary to moſt of the Platonique Philoſophers themſelves : in which 
regard it had needto be well mollified. I will therefore in the. firſt place fer down the very Text 
'of Pletoin his own proper terms, word for word, as I finde them written in his Book, enticuled, 


Timens. 


\« Of that individible ſubſtance which always continuctbJabout the ſame things; as alſo of that which 


© js diviſible by many bodics, he compoſed a third kinde of ſubftance in the midit of them both, hold- 
« ing partly of nature of the ſame,and inpart of the other :'and this he ordained and ſet in the mid(t be- 
© eween the indivifible ſubſtance converſant about the ſame things, and the other which is diviible 
© by bodics. Then taking theſe three natures or ſubſtances , he mixed them altogether into one 
&« form or idea , and fitted perforce \the nature of the other, which was untoward to be mixcd, 
© ro that nature of the ſame. Having thus mi them with Subſtance, and of three made one, 
& he divided. this whole again into ſuch portions,/ as were fity and convenient : each one of them 
« bcing mingled with the ſame, with the other, and with ſubſtance. And this divifion of his he began 
© in this manner, &c, | x 

To begin withal, if I ſhould diſcourſe unto you at this preſent what a number of difputations and 
comenttons debarer, theſe words” have miniftred-unto thoſe who took upon them ro expound the ſame, 
it were for my ſ{clf a picce of work endleſs, and for you who have read the moſt part ot them together 
with me; a-labor necdlefs.Butiecing that of the moſt I] rang and 'cxcellent Profeffors, Nenocrates 
hath drawn ſome unto his opinion, in defining the ſubftance of the ſoul to be a number moving it 
ſelf: and others have ranged themſelves to Crantor of Soli, who aftirmed the. ſoul to be tempered of 
the natnre intcllc&ual, and of the other which is opinionative about objects ſcalible ; I ſuppoſe that 
theſe two ſentences being well diſplayed and opened,, will-make the way, and give you an cafie cn« 
trance to the underſtanding and Lading of that which: we'ſcck for, and is in queſtion. And verily 
there need not many words for the expofition of them both. For *the one ſort of them think that 
Plato meancth. nothing elſe,” but the ration of number, by the ſaid mixture of indivifible with 
diviſible : for that unity is indiviſible, + and plurality divifible :, of which wain is cngendred and 
produced number, whiles unity doth deteamine plurality, and limit out an end to that which is infi- 
nite, to-wit, the binary or ewo indeterminate * which is the reaſon that Zarates the Maſter of Pytha- 
goras, called two the Mather, and one the Father. of ,numb:r : asalſo, for that the. better numbers 
be thoſe which reſembled unity-; and-yer for all that, this number is' not the ſoul, becauſe that both 
the motor and the moveable is wanting: but when. the ſame and the other were mingled together, of 
which the one is the beginning of motion and mutation, the other of reft and ſtation then cometh the 
ſoul ” have a bcing,which is as well the principal,to flay and to'be ftayed, as it is to move and to be 
nioaveg., ' 

But Craxtor and his followers ſa that the proper and principal operation of the ſoul was 
to judge things intelligible and fn. agent wich He Gilicudes and Liflimilitudes which they 
have, as well themſclves, as one inreſpeR of another, afficm, that. the. ſoul is compoſed of All, to 
the end that ſh: may judge of all. - The which, All aforeſaid ſNandcih upon four principal kindes 5 
che fic{tis a nature int<lligible, which is always one. and evermore after the ſame { &. : the ſecond a 
nature paſſible and nutable concerning bodies : the third the nature of the ſame, and the fourth the 
nature of tke other ; tor the two firlt participate in ſome ſort both of the ſame, and alſo of the o;ber, But 
all cheſe do joyntly and cqually hoJd, that the ſoul was never after a certain time, nor ever cngendred, 
but hath many powers and facultics, into which Plato reſolving for ſpeculative diſputation fake, 
the ſubſtance of her, ſuppoſeth in word onely, that ſhe was engcndred , mixed and tempered, ſays 
ing morcover, that he thought as much of the world ; for full well hc knew, that ctcrnal it was 
and ingenerable, bur ſccing it was not cafic to comprehend how, and in what order it was found, com- 
poicd,goyerned ard adminiftred,for thoſe who at the firſt preſuppoſed not the Creation and Generati» 
- "mae of ic {clt, orof ſuch things as concurred thercto, he therefore took the courſe to ſpeak in 
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and meaning of Plato, 

If we will uſe the rule of probability and verifimilicude indeed, not fully building our own proper 
opinions, but be willing for co ſay ſomerhing agreeable and accordane thereto 3 for that mixcure of 
the ſubſtance intelligible and ſenlible which they ſpeak of giverh not us to underttand thereby, that ic 
z the Generation of the Soul, more then of any other thing whatſoever that a man may name. For 
the very world, and cvery part thereof, is compounded of a ſubſtance intelligible or ſpiritual, and of 
d ſenſible or corporal : whereof the one hath furniſhed the thing that is made and enyendred 
with form and ſhape. the other with fabjcQ nature. And as much of the macter as is by partici- 
pation or reſemblance of the intelligible, becometh incontenely palpable and viſible ; bug the ſoul is not 

by any ſenſe. N:ither was is ever found, that Plato called the foul number, bur always 
2 motion moving of it (elf, yea, the very fountain-and' beginning of motion. True it is, I confeſe, 
thar embelliſhed he hath and adorned the ſubſtance thercof with number, proportion, accord and 
karaonys Which he hath beſtowed therein, as in a ſabjeR capable and ſaſceptible of the molt beautiful 
forgirhar can be imprinted therein, by thoſe qualities beforceſaid, And I ſuppoſe it isnot all onero 
that the foul is compoſed by number, and that the ſubſtance thereof is namber : for certain it is, 
tharit hach the ſubfiftance and compotition I—_ but harmony it is none, according as him- 
(afhath ſhewed in his Treatiſc of the Soul. reover, altogether ignorant they are; what Plato mean» 
ath, by the ſame, and the other : for they ſay, that the ſame conterrech to the generation of the ſoul, the 
power or faculty of tation and reſt : the other, of motion 3; whereas Plats himſelf, in his Book, enti- 
wiled, The Sepbrffer, putrerh down, that which 1s, the ſame, the other, motion and ſtation, as five diſtin& 
chings differing the one from the other, ſevering them apart, as having nothing to do in common one 
withanotherz which they all wich one accord, yea, and many more even of thoſe who lived and con- 
verſed with Plato, fearing, and being mightily croubled with, do deviſe and imagine all that they can, 
beftir themſe! ves, whreſting forcibly, heaving and ſhoving, and turning every way, as incaſc of ſome 
abominable thing, and nor to be named, ſuppoling that they ought cither altogether, for his honor 
and credit to deny, or at leaftwiſe to cover and conceal thae which he had delivered, as touching the 
generation or creation of the world, and of the ſoul thercof, as if the ſame had not been from all 
eternity, nor had time out of minde their effence: whereof we have particularly ſpoken a part elſe 
where : and for this t ſaffice it ſhall ro fay by the way, that the arguing and conteftation, which 
Pleto confefſerh himſelf ro have uſed with more ve then his age would bear, againſt Atheifts : 
the fame, I ſay, they confound and ſhuffle up, or to ſpeak more truly, aboliſh aleogerher. Forif ic be 
ſo, that the world be eternal, and was never created, the reaſon of Plato falleth to the ground, name- 
ly, that the foul being more ancient then the body, and the cauſe and principal author of all motion 
and mutation, the chief Governor alſo and head ArchiceR, as he himfelf hach ſaid, is placed and be- 
ſtowed therein. But what, and whereof the ſoul is, and how it is ſaid, and to be underftood, that is 
ismore ancient then the body, and before it in rime,the progreſs of ourdiſcourſe hereafter (hall declare: 
for this point being eicher unknown, or not well underſtood, brings great difficulty, as I think, in the 
well concciving, and hinderence in believing the opinion of chertruch ? 

In he firſt place therefore, 1 will ſh:w what mine own conceic is, proving and fortifying my ſen- 
tence, and withal, mollifying the ſame (becauſe at the ficſt fight ir ſeemcih a firange Paradox) with 
probable reaſons as1 can deviſe : which done, both this interpretation and proof alſo of mine, 1 
will lay unto the words of the Text our of Plato, and reconcile the one unto the other. For thus (in 
mine opinion) ſtands the caſe. 

This world (quoth Heraclitzs) there was never any or man that made : as if in fo ſaying he 
feared, that if we difavow God for Creator, we muſt of neceſſity confeſs, that a man was the archite&t 
and maker thereof. But much better it were therefore, that we ſubſcribe nnto Plato, and both ſay 
and fing aloud, that the world was created by God : for as the one is the goodlieft piece of work that 
ever was made, fo the other the moft excellent workman, and greateft cauſe that is. Now the fub- 
lance and marter whereof it was cacated, was never made or cngendred, but was for ever, time out 
of minde, and from all eternity, ſubje& unto the workman for to diſpoſe and order ir, yea, and to 
make as like as poſſible was to himſelf, For of nothing, and that which had no » there could nor 

be made ought : but of that which was not well made, nor as it ought to begthere may be made 
ſomewhat that is good; to wit, an houſe, a garment, or an image or ſtatue. But before the creation of 
the world, there was nothing but a Chaos, that isto ſay, all chings in confufion and diforder : and yer 
Was not the ſame without a body, without metion,or without ſoul : howbcit, that body which it had, 
wa without form and confiftence 3 and that that it had, was altogether raſh, wichout reaſon 
nd underſtanding : which was no other bat a diforder of foul not guided by reafon. For God 
cated not that body which was — nor a foul which was inanimate; like as we ſay thay 
the Mufician makerh not a voyce, nor the Dancer motion 3 but the one maketh che voyce ſweet, ac= 
cordant aud hasmonious; and the other, the motion to = meaſure, time, and compaſs, with a 
good grace, And even ſo, God creazed not that palpable ſolidiry of a body, nor that gd 
Imaginative puiffance of the ſoul; but theſe rwo principles, the one dark and , 


the other turbnlent , fooliſh and. ſenſeleſs ; —_— d cd, and indeterminate, he fo 
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digeſtcd and diſpoſed thew, that he compoſed of them the mott goodly, beautiful and abſolute living 
creature that is. The ſubſtance then of the body, which is a certain nature that he calleth lulceptible 
of all things, the very ſeat, the nourſe alſo of all chings cagerdred, 1s no other thing then this, Bue 
as touching the ſubſtance of the ſou), he tearmeth it in his Book, cutituled, Philebas, lofinity, that 
is toſay, the privation of all number and proportion, having in ic neither end, limit, nor meaſure 
neither exceſs nor defeCt, neither (imilitude nor difſimilicude, And.that which he delivereth in Times, 
namely, that it is mingled with the indivifible nature, and is become indiviſible in bodics, we ms 
not underſtand this to be either multitude in unitice, or length and breadth in points or pricks, which 
things agrec unto bodies, and belong rather to bodies then to ſouls : but that moving principle, dif 
ordinate, indcfinite, and moving of it ſelf, which, he callerh in many places, Neceſſity, the ſame,in 
his books of Laws, he termcth dirc&ly, adiſorderly ſoul, wicked and cvil doing, , This is the ſou} 
ſimply, and of it ſelf itis ſo called; which afterwards was made to participate underſtanding, and 
diſcourſe of reaſon, yca, and wiſe proportion, to the end that it might become the ſoul of the world, 
Semblably , this matcrial principle, capable of all, bad in ic. a certain magnitude, diſtance, and 
place : beauty , form, proportionate figure, and meaſure it bad none 3 but all theſe it gat after. 
wards, to the end that being thus digeſted and brought into decent order, it might afford the bo- 
dies and organs of the carth, the ſea, the heavens, the fars, the plants and living creatures, of 
all ores. Bua as for them who attribute and give that which he calleth in Timews, Neceſſity; and 
in his Treatiſe Philebus , Infinity and Immenfity of exceſs and defect of too much and too little ; 
unto matter, and not unto the ſoul : how are they- able ro maintain that it is the cauſe of -evi] 
conlidering that he ſuppoſcth always, that the ſaid matter is without form and Sgure whatſoever, de- 
ſticutc of all qualicics and faculcics proper unto it, comparing -it unto thoſe oyls, which having ns 
ſmell of their own, Perſumers uſe in the compoſition of their odors and precioys oyntments :. for im- 
poſſible it is, that Plto ſhould ſuppoſe the thingy which of ir ſelf is idle, without aRtive quality, 
without moving and inclination to any thing, to be the cauſe and beginning of evil, or nameitan in» 
finity, wicked and evil doing z nor likewiſc a neceſſity, which in many ehings repugnech again 
God, as being rebcllious, and refuſing ro obey him : for as touching that neceſſity, which ovec- 
throweth heaven, as he ſaith in his Policiques, and curneth it clean contrary z that inbred COncupiſ- 
cenceand confuſion of th: firſt and ancient nature, wherein there was no order atall, before it was 
ranged to that beautiful diſpoſition of the world, asnow itis; how came it among thingy, if the ſub» 
j:&, which is matter, was wichout all qualitics, avd void of that cfticacy which isin cauſcs ? and con- 
tidering that the Creator himſelt being of his own nature all good, dctired as much as might be, to 
make all things like anto himſelf? tor a third, beſides theſe two principles, there is none. And if 
we will bring evil into the world, without a precedent cauſe and principle to beget it, we ſhall runand 
fall into the difficult perplexitics of the Stoicks z for of thoſe two proces which arc, it cannot be 
that cicher the good, or that which is altogether without form and quality whatſoever, ſhould give 
being or beginning to that which is naught. Neither hath Plato done, as fome that came after him, 
who for want of ſccing and underſtanding a third principle aud cauie, between God and matter, have 
run on cnd, and tumblcd into the moſt abſurd and falſett reaſons that is, deviting, forſooth, I wot not 
how, that the nature of evil ſhould come without forth caſually, and by accident, or rather of the 
own accord : foraſmuch as they will not grant unto Epicurus that the leaſt Arome that is, ſhould 
turn- never ſo little, or decline afide, ſaying, that he bringeth in a raſh and inconfiderate motion, 
without any cauſe precedent : whereas they themſelves the mean while attirm, thatfin, vice, wicked- 
neſs, and ten thouſand other deformitics and impesfeCtions of the body, come by conſequence without 
any cauſe cfhcient in the principles. But Plato ſaith not ſo, for he ridding matter trom all different qua- 
lity, and removing far from God all cauſe of evil, thus hath he wrictcn as touching the world in his 
Policiques : The world (quoth he) reccivad all good things from the firft author who created it; 
but what cvil thing ſocver there is, what wickedneſs, what injuſtice in heaven, the ſame it ſelf hath 
from the extcrior habitude, which was beforc, and che ſame it doth tranſmir, and give to the creatures 
beneath- And a lietle after he proccedeth thus : In traftof time (quoth he) as oblivion took hold, and 
ſt ſure footing, the paſſion and imperfcRion of the old diſorder came in place, and got the upperhand 
more and more; and great danger there is, Ieft growing to difſolution,it be plunged again into the vaſt 
gulf, and bottomleſs pic of confuſed diflimilitude, 

But diſſimilitude there can be none in matter, by reaſon that it is without quality, and void of all 
diff:rence : whereof Eudemus, among otherrs, being ignorant, mocked Plato for not putting that to 
be the cauſe, ſource, and firſt original of cvil things, which in many places he calleth mother and 
nurſe : For Plato indeed termeth matter, mother and nurſe « but he Gich likewiſe, That the cauſe of 
evil is the motive puiſſance refiant in the ſaid matter, which is in bodies become diviſible, to wit, a 
reaſonlefs and diſorderly motien; howbcit, for all that, not without ſoul, which plaioly and ex- 
prefly in his books of Laws, he termeth a ſoul, contrary and repugnant to that which is the cauſe of 
all good ; for that the ſoul may well be the cauſe and principle of motion z but underſtanding is the 
cauſc of order and harmony in motion : for God madenot the matter idle, but hath kept it from be- 
ing any more diſquicted and troubled with a fooliſh and raſh cauſe: ncicher hath he given unto na- 
ture the beginnings and principles of mutations and paſſions, but being , as it were, cnwrapped 
and enfolded with all forts of paſſions and inordinate mutations, he cleared it of all enormities, diſ- 


orders, and errors whatſocyer , uſing as proper inſtruments to bring about all this, numbers, a 
an 
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ind pro portions 3 he ctfc& whereof, is not io give unto things, by moving and mutation th: paſ-” 


fons and diff:rences of the other and of diverfty, bur rather to make chem infallible , firm, and 
fable, yea, and like unto thoſe things which arc always of one fort, and evermore reſemble them(elves. 

This is in my judgement ithe minde and ſentence of Plato, whereof my principal proof and ar- 

ment is this, Thas by this incerpreration is ſalved that contrariety which men ſay, and ſecmeth i: = 
deed to be in his writings: for a man would not attribute unto a drunken Sophiſter, much leſs then wi = 
roPlato, (o' great unconſtance and RT of words, asto firm one and the ſame nature to be 
created, and uncreated: and namely in his book entituled Phedrns, chat the ſoul is eternal, and un- 
creaced 3 but in Times, that it was created and cngendred: Now as touching thoſe words of his 
the Treatiſe Phadras, they are all well near in every mans mouth very rife, whereby he proveth, 
thac the ſoul cannor periſh, becauſe it was never'engendred : and ſemblably he proveth, that gene- 
ration ithad nene, becauſe it moveth ir ſelf. Again, in the book enticuled Timers, God (quorh 
he) hath not made the ſoul to be yonger then the body, according as now in this place we purpoſe 
to lay, that it cometh afrer it, for never would he have permitted that the elder t eing coux lcd and 
linked with the yonger, ſhould. be commanded by it. But we ſtanding much (1 wot not how ) 
upon inconfiderate raſhneſs ann vanity, uſe to ſpeak in ſome ſort accordingly : for certain it is, 
that God hath with che body joyned the ſoul,. as precedent both in creation, and alſo in power ard 
vertue, like as the Dame or Miſtrcfs wich her ſubje&, for to rule and command. Again, when he had 
Gid that the ſoul being eurned upon herſelf, began to live a wile and eternal life : The body of the 
heaven (quoth he) was made viſible, butche ſoul inviſible, participating the diſcourſe of reaſon, 
and of harmony,cngendred by the beſt of things intelle&ual and eternal, being likewiſe ic ſelf the beft of 
things angendred and temporal. Where it is to. be noted, that in. this place expreſly calling God 
the beſt of all eternal things, and che ſoul the beſt of things created and remporal, by this moſt cvident 
antichefis and contrariety, he taketh from the ſoul chat eternity which is without beginning and pro- 
creation. 

And what other ſolution or reconciliation is there, of theſe contradiftions, but that which him- 
ſelf givethco thoſe who are willing to receive it 3. tor he pronounceth that ſoul co be ingenerable and 
procreated, which moved all chings raſhly and diforderly before the conſticution of the world ; bur 
contrariwiſe he calleth that, procreated and engendred, which God framed and compoſed of the 
firſt, and of a permanent, eternal, and perfet good\ſubRtance, namely, by creating ic wiſe and well 
ordered, and by putting and conferring even from\ himſ(clf unto ſenſe , underſtanding, and or- 
der unto motion : which when he had thus madey_he+ ordained and appointed it to be the Governer 
and Regent of the whole world. And even after the ſame manner he pronounceth, that the body 
of the world is in one ſort cterna], to wit, not created, nor eagendred ; and after another ſort both 
created and engendred. For when he faith, that whatſoever is vifble, was never at reſt, but moved 
raſhly and without all order : andthat God took the ſame, diſpoſed and ranged it in good order ; 
wal when he ſaith, that the four general clement, fire, water, carth, and air, before the whole 
world was of them framed and ordered decemtlymaderwondcrtul crouble and trembling, asic were, 
in thematter, and were mighdlly ſhaken by it, ſech was their deformicy and inequality. It appear- 
eh plainly that he maketh theſe bodies in ſome ſort to have a being and ſubliſtence before the creation 
of the world. Contrariwiſc, when he faith, that che body is youger then the ſoul, and that the 
world was mad: and created in as much as the ſame is viſible and palpable, as having a body, and that 
all chings appeac ſo as they are, when they were once made and created, manifeſt it is, and every man 
may ſee, that he ateributerh a kinde of nativity to the nature of the body ; and yer for all that, far is 
he off, from being contradiftory and rep:1gnant to himſelf ſo notorioully, and that in the moſt miin 

» For it isnot the ſame body norot the ſame ſort, which he ſaith was created by God, and to 

ve been before it was z for that were direftly the caſe of ſome Mountebank or jugling Enchanter 3 
buthimſelf ſheweth unto as,whac we are to underſtand by this,generation or creation: For before time 
(quoth he) all that is in the world, was without order, mcaſure and proportion ; but after that the 
uaiverſal world began io be faſhioned, and brought into ſome decent form, whereas he found the fire 
fiſt, the water, the carth, and the ayr pell mcll in the ſame places, and yet having ſome ſhew and token 
whatthey were, bue confuſedly hadled every where'(as a man may well chink that every thing muſt 
needs be (0, where God is abſcne) in this caſe as they were then, God, I fay, finding them, fiſt broughe 
the fame into frame and faſhion, by the means of forms and numbers. Furthermore, baving ſaid before 
thatit was not work net of one onely proportion, but of ewain, to joynand frame together the fa= 
brick of the world, a ſolid maſs, as ic was, and carrying a depth and thickneſs with it : and declared 
moreover, that God aſter he had beftowed water and ayr, between fire and earth, conjoyned withal 
ud framed the heaven, together with them. Of theſe things (quoth he) ſuch as they were, and four 
In number, the body of the world was cngendred , agreeable in proportion, and entertaining 
anity by that means : Inſomuch as being once thus united and compadtt, there isnothing thar can make 
diſunion or difſolution, but he alone who firſt limicted and brought alrog-cher ; teaching us hereby 
molt plainly chat God was the Father and Author, not of the body fimply, nor of the frame, fabrick 
and matter onely of the woald, but alſo of that proportion,meafure,beauty and imilitude which isjin 
the body thereof : ſemblably thus much we are tothink of the ſoul, as it one were not created by God, 
nor the ſoul of the world, but a certain power of motion, fantaſtical, turbulent, ſabje& unto opinion, 


flicring and moving of it ſelf, and always, bur —_— any order, mea ſure, orrezfon whaiſocver, 
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The other, when God had adorned ic with numbers and proportions convenient, he ordained to be 
the Regent and Governeſs of the world, crearcd like as it ſelf was alſo created, Now that this isthe 
ery: ſentence and meaning of Plato, and not by a fantaſtical maner of fpeculation- and Inquiſtion, az 
rouching the Creation or Generation, as well of the world as of the foul : this, befides many others, 
ray be an argument, that of the ſoul, he faith is was created and not created : of the world alway, 
that it wasengendred and: created, but never cternal and not created. To po_ this, we necd nog 
for to cite teſtimonies out of the Book Timens, a—— thar the ſaid Book throughout, from 
the one cndto the other, treateth of nothing elſe, but of the Generation or creation of the world, 
And of other books, in his Atlantick Timeus making his prayers, nameth him who beforetime was 
by his work, and now by his word, God. And inhis Policique, his Parmenidian guck faith, that 
the world being framed and made by God, became partakxer ot nn things: and in caſe there 
be any evil thing in it, the ſameisa remnant mingled within the fieft habicude and eſtate wherein 
it was ar firſt, before the conftication thereof, all irregular and difordetly, And in his Books of 
Commonwealthy ſpeaking of that number, which ſome call the Marriages. Socrates began to dif+ 
courſe and ſay thus, The God (quoth he ) who is created and engeridred, bath his period and cons 
verſa:tion, which the perfe& number doth comprize. In which place, what ca he call the God 
created and engendred, but the world, * * * * * | 
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The firſt copulation is of one and two, the ſecond of three and fot, the third of fiveand fix z of 
whichthere is not one that maketh a quadrate number cicher by it ſelf, or by others: the forth is 
of ſeven and eight, which beirig joyned eo the firſt, make in all the ſquare qadrat number fix and 
chirty. | 


8 


But of thoſe numbers which Plato hath ſet down the nt hath a more perfe& and abſo- 


late generation 3 namely, when even numbers are multiplied by even intervals, and uneven numbers 
Jik<wiſc by oddc intervals : for firſt it containeth unity as the very common ſtock of all numbers as well 
evenas odde, and of thoſe under it; two and three be the firſt flac and plain numbers, and after 
them four and nine are the firſt ſquarcs, then follow eight and ſeven and twenty, the firſt cubique num- 
bers,putting the unity out of this account. By which ie appeareth that his will was not,that theſe num- 
bers ſhould. be all ſet one above another —_— ina rightline z bur apart, one aftcr another alterna» 
tively, the cven of the one fide, and the odd of the other, according to the deſcription above made. 
Thus ſhall the files or conjugations alſo be of like with like, and make the notable numbers, as wcll 
by compoſition or addition, as by multiplication of one wichanother : by compolition, thug, Two 
and three make five; four and ninc make thirteen 3 cight and ſeven and twenty ariſe to five and thirty. 
For of theſe numbers the Pythagoreans call five, Tg, as much co ſay, as a ſoand, ſuppoſing that of 
the ſpaces and intervals of Tone, the fift, was the firft that ſpake or ſounded: thirteen they tertaed 
26/4442, thar is to ſay, 'the Remanent or DefeRt, like as Plato did; deſpairing to divide a Tone in-ewo 
cqual portions; and five and chirty they term Hatmony, for that it is com of the firſt numbers 
cubique, proceeding from even and odde oi the four numbers, to wit, fix, eight, nine and ewelve, 
containing an Arichmctical and Harmonical proportion. But chis wil appear more evidently by this 
figure here deſcribed and repreſented to the eyes. Suppoſe thenthere be a figure fet down in form of 
ot atile, called Paallelogrammon, with right anglce, A-B.C.D. 
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is of the ſeven parts: ler the I: filz b: divided into un:qual- feAions, to two' and three, three 
g1to E. and tae grexete into othzr emo unzquit ſeRtions, theee and fole to F; thifidraw lines From 
th: (:&io1+, croſi13 diceR'y one an2ther, by E.G. H. and F.G.H. S5' A.E.G:F.” hall be fix, ABLG, 
nin: G:4.D.F. cighc, 'and G.1.C.H. wwelvz. This dite-form figare called -Paralleliframmen, 
n{5:e 03g then broad, compaſſ:d of five and whircy pures, conrainertr in it all ic proportion of the 
ict accocds and conſonances of Maſick in the namb=t of the paces ifits which it +divided. For fix 
anl cight hive the proportion Epicritos, co wit, the whole and one chird part ; wherein conlifteth the 
fy nphony Diatz(ſicon, that is to ſay, a fourch. Six and niac carry <> Peporeian Hemiolion, to wit, 
hs &19!z an4 half; a1d cherein confiſtech Diapzare, that is co fay; 2 fifth.  Bitwzer fix and ewelve 
ti2is the double proportion, and th:eein coofritzeh Dizpaſon, that i$to ſay, arr eighth. There is 
als ht proporcion of Tone (elqioNtave, in nine and eight, which” is the reaſon tharthe nnamber five 
1d thicty ITY the propaccions of Tonzs, the confonances allo and accords, they call Hrrmony, 
which being malciplied by fix, ariſcth eo ewo hundred and ten, the very jutt namiber of days wherein 
ſeyzn moneth children have cheic pzcfe&tion in the womb, and arc ready co be born, Trent, go ro work 
attothee way, and begin by mulciplication in chis wiſe, Twice three make fix, and four timesnine come 
to fix and chirty, and ſeven and twinty multiplied by eight, ariſeth to tworhtmdred and fix:een. Now 
the perfeR number is fix, for char it Rand:th of equal parts, and in regard of the copulation of even 
an1 odde it is callad ch: Marslage. Again, that which is more, it confiſteth of the beginning and 
fo 1a4ith51 of number, co wi:, Uaity or O1:, of the fick even nitmber which isrwo, and of che firft 
and o44e n1mbee that is three. Moreover, fix and ehircy is che firft number both fotr-ſquare md'alfo 
tfingalac, Four-(q are, If ic ariſe fron che batis, fix, and triangular, from eight: toric ariferh 
b/ multiplication of ewo quidcate numbers, to wit, of four, multiplying nine; and by addition of 
the: cab:8, 012, eight, and Teven and twenty, which being put rogether, make up fix and thirty the 
nl 15: b:foredefcrib:4, Farthcrmote, it may be drawn our in form of a tile, more one way then 
another from the ewo fid:s, anlariſeth by maltiplying twelve by three, or nine by four. Now ifa 
mia take the namb:rs of the (ides in thoſe fizutes before deſcribed, co wit, 'fix of the foar-{qrare, and 
wy of thetriangle ; nine of one of Perallclogratns, and cw:lve of the other; he ſhall finde that th 
will wike the prop >1tions of all this (ymphonics or accordtin Maſfick, For twelve compared with 
nias, will b: D atefFicon, oc the fourth, which is ch: proportion that Nete hathito Meſe ; but com- 
piced wich eight, it is a Diapznte, or afifth, the proportion of Mcſe or the Mein to Hypate; with 
wile, it will b: Diapafon, or a juſt cighth, which is the proportion berween Nete and Hypars. Ay 
firtheaumb:r of ewo handeed and fixteen, it is 4 cabique, arifing from fix, as che Baſis, and is equal 
td the own com24ſs or circuit. Theſe numb:zri propoſed, having ſuch vertues and properties, yet the 
ſeven and twenty hath chis peculiar quilicy by it (elf, that it is equal unto alt the orher betare it, be- 
iy pat rogerhir ; numi:ly, onc, ewo, three, for, cight, andnive, Moreover, it containeth the juft 
nimber of th: days of the Moons revolution. The Pythagorzang allo do place the Tone of diftances 
and intervals of ſounds in this very number, which is the reaſon that they call 23 apa, as one 
would ay, ch: defaulc, for that it wanteth one of being the half of ewenty ſeven, Morcover, that 
theſe numbers contain the proportions of allthe conſonances and accords in Mulick, it is calie to be 
n1d:rit20d ; for there is the proportion double of two to one, and therein contiſt:th Dizpaſon 3 the 
H:miotion 0c 01: and half of three to rwo, wherein is Diapeate : lik-wiſc Epitricos, of four to three, 
md theetin conlit:th Diatcfſiron 2 alſo che triple of nine and three, wherein you (hall finde Diapa- 
D1an1D ap:ncc, to wit, a fiſtabave a duple, Trem, the quadruple of cight and ew» wherein is Dis dia» 
Pon, There is b:(i1zs, the ſclquioRaive, of eight to ninz, wherein is Tonizon, If then a man 
Cunt the unity which is comm5n anto the numbers as well even as odde unto tour, the whole yield- 
&9 ten; and che even numbers beewe2n ic and cen, withehe unity being pur cog:thee make fifteen, a 
numd:r triangiilac, arifing from the baſis five : as for the odde numb:rs, co wir, one, three, nine, and 
twenty ſeven ariſe to forty, if chty be ſumm:d tog=th-r,and this number of forty is compoſed of thirteen 
altwenty even, by which the Mathemaricians do preciſcly meaſure the imervals of mufick'& malody 
in 
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in ſong, calling the one Dicfis, and the other Tonos : and the ſaid number of forty ariſah by way 
multiplication, by the vertue of quaternity 3 for if you multiply four times every one of the Four 
firſt, whereas by themſelves to wit, one, two, three, four, there will ari(c tour, cighr, twelve, a nd {,x. 
tecn, which being all ſlammed together, make forty 3 which number containcth befides, all he pro- 
rtions of conſonances and accords: for compare fixtecn with twelve, you ſhall have the propor- 
tion Epitritos, that is to ſay, one and the third part, with cight duple, with four quadruple: alſo 
twelve compared to cight, hath the proportion Hemiolion, that is to ſay, one and a half, to four 
triple, which comprehend the proportions juſt of Diatefiaron, Diapente, Diapaſon,and Dig- diapaſon : 
Over and befides, the forcſaid numbes of forty, is equal to the 4irft two quadrats, and the two firſt 
cubick numbers taken together, for the two fiſt ſquares or quadrats be one and four, the cubicks 
cight and twenty ſeven, which if they be put together, - amount to forty : So that the quaternity of 
P/atois in the diſpoſition thereof more ample, of greater variety and perfcEtion then that quaternity of 
Pythagoras. 
"Bat foraſmuch as the numbers propoſed, afford not places for the medicties which are inſerted, ne- 
ceflary ir was to extend the numbers to larger tcarms and bonds, retaining till the ſarze pre portions : 
in regard whereof, we muſt ws what they be, and treat firſt of theſe medictics. The for- 
mer then, is that which both ſurmounting, and being alſo ſurmounted in equal number, is calledin 
theſe days Arithmetical : the other which ſurmounteth, and is ſurmounted by the ſame part of their 
extremitics, is named E t:e, that is to ſay, ſubcontrary z as for example, The two limits or 
ex:remitics, and the of the arithmetical, be fix, nine, and twelve : for nine, which is in the 
midſt, furmountcth fax juſt as much in number as it is ſuamounted of ewelve, that is to ſay, by three : 
buz of the ſubcontrary, theſe be the extremitics and the mids, fix, cight, and twelve, for cight, which 
is the mide, ſurmovnceth fix by two, and is ſurmounted of twelve by four, which four is the third pare 
of- twelve, like as two is the third part of fix. Thus it falleth out in the mediety Arichmetical, the 
mids ſurmountcth the one of theſe extremities, and is ſurmounted of the other, equally by the ſame 
part of the own; butin the ſubcontrary by the ſame part, not of the own, bur of the extremities our 
one of the one, and outgoing the other ; and hercupay it is called ſubcontrary, and the ſame they 
ſikewiſe call harmonical, becauſcic affordeth to she extremities the firſt reſonances, to wit, between 
the greateſt and the Icaſt Diapaſon,thac is co ſay, an eight 3 beeween the greateſt and the mide, Diapente, 
thar is to ſay, a five 3 and between the mids and ahe leaft, Diatefſcron, that is to ſay, a fourth : for the 
F tcarm or extremity bcing ſct upon the note or firing Nete, and the Teaſt upon Hypats, the 
mids will bc found jnft upon Mcſe, that iscofay, the mean, which maketh in regard of the greatet 
Diapentc, and of the lcatt Diatcflaron : ſo that by this reaſon, cight ſhall be upon the mean, twelve 
upon Nete, and ſix upon Hypate : but how to know cafily and readily theſe medictics aforeſaid, Euds- 
rus hath ſhewed the mancr plainly and fimply. And firft and formoſt in the Arithmetical, conſiderithus 
much 2 for if you take the two cxrremitgies, and = them p—_— and chen the moyetic of the entire 
ſum, ahe ſame will fall out to be the mediety Arichmetical : or take the moyetie of cach one of the 
extremitice, and addc them one to the other, that which ariſcth thereof ſhall be mediaty Arithmetical, 
in duples and triples alike : but in the ſubconteary, or harmonical, if the ewo exrremitics be one to 
the cther in proportion duple, take. the half of the greater, and the third part of the leſs, and the 
number ariſing of thoſe ewo ſhall be the medicty Harmonical : but in caſe the two extremities be in 
proportion triple, then contrariwiſe a man ought co take the moyetie of the leſs, and the third ap of 
the greater, for then che ſam will be the medicty that he Iooketh for ; as for example, let the leſs cx + 
tremity be in triple proportion fix, and the greater eighteen, if you take the half of fix, which is three, 
and the third part of eighteen, which is fix, you ſhall come to nine, for the medicty which doth (ur- 
mount, and is ſurmounted by the ſame part of the two extremities, that is to ſay, the one half. Thus 
you ſec how che mcdictics are taken: now the ſame muſt be interjeCted and placed berween, for to fill 
and make up the places or intervals double and triple 3 but of the number propoſed, ſome have no 
place of the middle, orhers, not ſufficient z and therefore the mancr is to augment and ſet chem our, 
in retaining always ſtill the ſame proportion, and ſo by that means make places and receptacle ſufficient 
for to receive the ſaid medicties or mediocricies : Firtt therefore, for the leſs end or extremity, in ftead 
of one{chey put fix, becauſe of all numbers it is the firſt that hath a half and athird, and —_—y all 
the "_—_— und-r by fix, as it is written underneath, for to receive both the medictics in duple in» 
icrvals, 
I2. 2» fie |. 8O- 
24. 4. 9. 54s 
4b. 8. 27.162, 
And as for that Plato hath ſaid, the intervals being made (eſquialeeral, ſeſguitertia, and ſeſquioRtaves, 
out of theſe links in the precedent diſtances, he fill: d all the epitrites, wich che interval of ſeiquioRtavey 
leaving one part of cach, and this diſtance of this part being left number ro number, having for the 
rearms and extremities, two hundred fifty ſix, and two hundred forty three, &c. Upon theſe words 
of the text, forced they were to reduce theſe numbers, and make them greater, for by order two 
ought to have ſcſquioCtave proportion, ſeeing that fix of ir ſelf could not have proportion ſeſquioQave, 
and if it were dividcd by cutting] the unics piecemeal, the intelligence and rn thercof would 
be very intricate and hard to be conceived, therefore be called this operation in ſome ſore multipli- 
cation , like as in the harmonical mutation , where if you extend and augment the firſt _— , 
neceffacily 
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wecefſarily the deſcription ot all the other rotes mult be ftreeched our and enjarged likewiſe. And there» 
fore Eudorus following herein Crantor, eaketh for the firſt number three hundred four- fore and fours 
which ariſeth by mulciplying chreeſcore and four, by fix : and theſe were induced fo to do by the num 
ber threeſcore and four, having tor the ſelquioCtave, eight, which is the proportion between three» 
ſcore and four, and three-{corc and ewelve, Butir agrceth better with the Text, and the words of 
Plato, to ſuppoſe a moyety. Forthe default which they call 2a5upe, will have the ſeſquiottave pro» 
ortion inthe rumbers which Plato hach ſet down, two hundred fix and fifty, and two hundred three 
and forty, having put ſor the firſt one hundred fourſcoae and twelve : and it the double of jr be fup- 
poſed for the firſt, the A#ues ſhall be of the ſame proportion, but in rumber double, which five han« 
dred and ewelve hath to four hundred cighty four : for two hundred filty and fix are ih epitrite or ſeſ- 
quitertial roportion to one hundred fourſcore and twelye, and five hundred and twelye to four huns 
dred fourſcore and four, And verily, the reduCtion to this number was not without reaſon and pro- 
portions but yieided a propable reaſon to Crantor : for the number of threeſcore and four is a cube, 
proceeding from the firlt quadratcy and aquadrate likewiſe, ariſing from the tuft cube, and being mnl- 
tiplied by three, the firſt odde number 2 the ficlt triangular number, the firſt perfet number and ſc{qui- 
alcer, make one hundred fourfcore- and ewelve, which number alſo (as we will ſhew) bath his icts 
quioCtave. But firſt of .aJl you ſhall underftand better what is 242, 28 alſo what is the meaning of 
Plato, if you call ro minde a liecle, jthat which is uſually taught and- dclivercd in the Pythagorcans 
Schoo's : for Diaſtemay that is to ſay intervals or ſpace in matter of ſong, is whatſoever is between two 
ſounds diffrent in Tenor or Tenhon.Of theſe intervalz,one is called Tonns,to wit, that whereof the har= 
mony Diapente ſurmounterh Diateflaron. Of this entire Tone, as Muficians do bold, cut in twain, by 
the moyety are made rwo intervals, and both ot thera, the one as yell as the other, go under thename 
Hemitoniume Burt the Pythagoreans do nor think that it can bz equally divided : whereas therefore 
the ewo ſexions be unequal, chey call che leſs Aden, that is to ſ2y, the default, becauſe ic is omewhar 
leGthen the one balf. And therefore ſome Maſters of Muſick there be, who make the accord Diatefie= 
ron, of ewo Tones and a D:mi-tone or Hzmitonion 3 -6thers again'ot rwo Tones and aaipya. So as 
it cemeth that the teſtimony of hearing accordeth with the harmonical Muſicians 3 and of demonſtra- 
tion with the Mathcmaticians : and their proof of demonſtration goeth in this manner. This is put 
down by them for certain, and approved by their inftruments, that Diapaſon bath a double proporti« 
on, Diapente a ſeſquialteral, Diateſſaron a jeſquitertial, and a Tone a ſcſ{quiotave. And the truth 
hercof, a man may try preſcntly by an experimcut, namely, by hanging two weights double, unto two 
ſtrings chat be equal, or by making two concavities in pipes, the one twice as long as the other, 
otherwiſe equal ; tor the Shawme or Hautboys, which is the Jonger, will ſound more |baſc and loud, 
as Hypace in regard of Nete : and of the two ſtrings, that which was ſtretched by the heavier weighs 
will ſound higher and ſmaller, as Ncte in compariſon of Hypace : and this is the very ceonſonance 
Diapaſon. Scmblably, three compared unto twain, be it in length or in weight, will make Dia- 
pente3 and four to three, Diatefſaron : for the one hath the proportion epitrite, and che other he- 
miolion. And if the uncquality of the foreſaid lengths or weights be in proportion hemicfave, that 
ist0 ſay, of ſeven toeight, it will make the interval Tonieon, not altog-ther an harmonical accord, 
bowbeic (as one would ſay) ſomewhat miulical and melodious ; for that theſe ſounds, if one ſtrike, 
touch or ſound one after another, make a pleaſant noiſc, and deleQableto the ears; bur if altoge» 
ther, the noiſe will be troubleſome and offcnfive : whereas contrariwiſe, in conſonances and accords, 
howſocver one touch them, cither together, or one after another, the ear recciveth the conſent, and 
accord with great delight. And yet this may moreover be ſhewed by reaſon, for the harmony Diapa- 
(on is compoſ-d of Diapente, and of Diatefſaron, like as in number the double is compoſed of Hes 
miolion and Epitritos 3 for twelve is in proportion of Epitritos to nine, and Hzmiolion to eight, and 
double to fix : fo that the double proportion is compounded of the ſeſquialteral and the (elquiter- 
tion, like as Diapaſon of Diapente and Diatefſaron : bur as there Diapente is greater then Diatefaron: 
by a Tone, fo here in numbers, Hemiolion is rom then Epitritos by a ſelquiotave, This being 
thus proved by d:monſtration, {ct us icenow, whether our ſeſquioCtave may be divided into two equal 
(«ions 3 for if ic cannot, no more then, can the Tone; and for that cight and nine make the firſt 
proportion ſcſquioCtave, and have no interval between 3 both the one and the orher being doabled, 
the number falling out between, meketh two intervals; fo that ic appeareth, what if the two incer- 
vals be <qual, the ſc{quioRave may be equally divided in twain. Now the double of nine is cigh- 
teen, and of cight, fixtcen, which admit berween them, ſeventeen. So it falleth out, that one of 
the intervals is greater, and the other leſs; for the former is of cightcen to ſeventcen, and the other 
of ſeventeen to ſixrcen. Thenthe ſefquioCtave proportion is divided into portions and ſeftions un- 
equal, and ſo conſequently the rone alſo ; and therefore this diviſion being made, none of the ſeRi- 
ons is properly a D-myton*, but one of them by good right hath becn termed by the Mathematiciang 
ape: and this is it that Plato ſaid : God whea hediled the cpitrites with ſeſquioRtaver, left a porti= 
onof each : whereof there is the ſame reaſon and proportion, that rwo hundred fifty fix, have unto 
two hundred forty chree 3 for take a Diatefſaron in two numbers, which have berween chem a pro» 
portion Epitrircs, as two hundred fifty and fix, to one hundred ninety ewo; of which ler, the lefs num- 
ber,one hundred ninety two beſet upon the baſe note of a tetracord, & the greater,to wit,two hnndred 
hifcy and fix apon the higheſt note : It muſt be ſhewed, that if this be filled with ewo ſeſquioRaves, there 
rmaineth an interval as great as is between two hundred fifry fix and ewo hundred forty three. For if 
the 
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—"thebaler ſound be tteeechid one tone 3 which is the proportion ſelquioCtave, it maketh ewo hundred 
and fixtcen 3 andagain, it it be ftrerched another tone, it becometh-two hundred forty three, which 
ſurmounteth ewo hundred and ſixtecn,by twenty and ſeven, and twokundred and fixteen ſurmounteth 
one hundred fourſcore and twelve by tour and twenty,of which,the feven and twenty is the ſelquioRave 
of two hundred and fixtcen, and four and twenty , of one hundred tcurſcore and twelve : and 
therefore of theſe three numbers, the greateſt ſeſquioQave is of the midlt, and the middle of thelcaft ; 
and the diſtance or interval, from the leaſt to the greateſt, to wit, from one hundred fourſcore and 
ewclve, unto two hundred forty and three, two toncs filled with two ſeſquioRtaves : which incerval be 
ing taken away, there remaineth the interval of the whole, which is between two hundred forty and 
three, and two hnndred fifty and fix, and that is thirtecn : and char is the reaſon why they called\that 
number aps, that is to ſay, a default or reſidue. : 

For mine own part, | think verily that the ſenſe of Plato is moſt clearly expounded and declared 
in theſe numbers. Others having put down the ends and tearms of Diatcficron, for the treeble two 
hundred eighty cight, and for the baſe, two hundred fixtcen; go through with the rcft proportion» 
ably, ſave JA 6 that they take the two defaults or remnants, berween the two cxtremitics : for the 
bat. being ſet up one tone or note, maketh,ewo hundred forty three : and the treeble being let down 
another note, becometh two hundreil fifty fix : for theſe be ſcſquioRaves, rwo hundred forty three, 
and two hundred fixtcen ; likewiſe two hundred eighty cighr, and two hundred fifty fix ; ſo that either 
of the intervals is Tonizon 3 and there remaineth that which is betwcen two hundred forty three, and 
ewo hundred fiſty fix, which is not a Demytone, but leſs : for two hundred cighty eight, is more then 
ewo hundred fifty fix. by thirty ewo; and two hundred forty three, more then two hundred fixteen, 
by twenty ſevenz avd ewo hundred fifty fix, more then two hundred forty three, by thirteen; and 
both theſe are lefſer then the advantages or ſurpluſſages by halt: and therefore Diatcfiaron is found to 
be of twotones and a ape, and not of two and a half. And thus you ſee the demonſtration of this; 
and fo it is no hard matter to underſtand by that which we have delivered, what is the reaſon why Plats 
having ſaid, that intervals ſcſquialteral, ſcſquitertian and ſeſquiottaves are made by filling the ſelqui- 
tercians with ſeſquioftaves; madeno mention of the ſeſguialtcrons, but hath left them behindegname- 
ly, for that the ſc{quialter is filled, when one patteth a ſeſquioQave to a ſeſquitertial, or rather a ſel 
quiterce to a ſeſquioRave. ; 

Theſe things thus ſhewed in ſome ſort by way of demonſtration z now to fill the intervals, and to 
interjc& the medietics, if none before had ſhewed the meansand manner how, I would leave you to 
do it for yonr cxerciſc ; but the ſame having been done already by many worthy perſonages, and prin- 
cipally by Crantor Clearchus, and Theodorus, all born in the City $9{; : It will not be impertincnt to 
deliver ſomewhat as touching the difference between them ; for Theodorus makerh not two files of 
numbers as the other do, but rangeth them all in the ſame line dire&ly one after another, to wit, the 
duplc ard the triple : and principally he groundcth and fortificeh himſelf by chis poſition (which they 
ſo call) of the ſubſtance drawn our in length, making two branches, as it were from one trunk, and 
not four of twain : Then he ſaith, that the interpofirions of the medicties ought ſo to take place 3 for 
otherwiſe there would be a trouble and confuſion : and anon pafſeth immediately from the firſt duple 
to the firſt triple, when they ſhould be that which ought to fulkl che one and the other, On the other 
fide, there maketh for Cranton, the pofition and fituation of plain numbers with plain, ſquares with 
ſquares, and cubce with cybes, which are ſet one againſt another in oppoſite files, not according to 
their range, but altcrnatively, 5 W 7.6 WET "> i 
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an - Which isof one ſort as Idea or form; but that which is divided by bodizs, is the ſubjc& and the mat» 
the origi- (13 and the mixture of them both in common, is that which is complcac and perfeRt. 
nal. - As touching then the ſubſtance indiviſible, which is always oncy} and of the ſame ſort; we are not 
thus to think, that is admirtethno diviſion for the ſmalneſs thereof, like to thoſe little bodies called 
Atomi : but that of it which is fimplc, purc, and moſt ſubjeCt to any paſſion or alteration whatſoever, 
always like it ſelf, and aftcr one manner, is ſaid to be indivifible, and to have no parts ; by which fim- 
plicity, when it cometh to tonch in ſome ſorr, ſuch things as be compounded, diviſible, and carried to 
and fro, it cauſeth that diverſity to ceaſe, reſtraincth that multitude, and by meang of fimilicude, rc- 
duceth themio oneand the ſame habitude, And if a man be difpoſed to call that which is diviſible 
by bodics, matccr, as ſubje& untoir, and participating the nature thereof, uſing a certain homonymic 
or equivocation, it innttereth not much, neither tkillerh ir as touching the thing in queſtion : but 
thoſe who would have the corporal matter to be mixed with the indiviſible ſubſtance, be in a great er- 
rour:firft,becauſe Platc h ith not now-uſed any names thereof, for that he hath evermore uſed to callit a 
receptacle to receive all, : nd a nurſe, notdivifible by bodics, but rather a body divided into individual 
particulars. Again, wha: difference would there be, betwcen the generation of the world, and of the 
ſoul, if the conftitu;io1 of the one and the other, did confifſt of matter and things intelligible ? 
Certes, Plato him{cif, 28 one who would in no wiſe admit the ſoul to be engendred of the body, 
ſaith, That God pur all that which was corporal within her; and then, chat without forth the ſame 
was encloſed round about with it: In ſam, when he had framed and finiſhed the ſoul according to 
proportion, he inferreth and annexeth afterwards a Treatiſe of Matter, which before when he handled 
the creation of the ſoul, he never required nor called for, becauſe created it was without the help of 
matter, 
The 


LL 
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far they went not from marcer, but imagining that the ſubſtance of terms and cx:remitices, was that 
which he called diviſible by bodice, and joyning with the intelligible, they atticmed and prozounced, 
that the ſoul is the Idca of that which is di ant cvery way, andin all che dimenſions, according to 
the number which containeth harmony, which is very erronious : For the Mathernaticks (quoth he) 

are fituate between the firſt intelligible and ſenſible things : bur the ſoul having of incelljgible chings 

an ct:rnal cfſence, and of ſenfible objefts, a paſſible nature : therefore meet it is that it ſhould hav: 

4 middle ſubſtance between both. But he was not ware, that God after he had made and finiſhed the 

ſoul, uſed the bounds and terms of the body, for to give a form to the matter, determining the ſub- 

fance thereof diſperſed, and not linked or contained within any limits, by environing it with ſuper- 

ficies, compoſed of triangles,all joyned together. And yer more abſurd then that i irzto make the foul 

an Idea, for chat the foul isalways in motion 3 but che Idea is immoveable, neither can the Idea be 

mixed with that which is ſenſible, but the ſoul is always linked faſt with the body : belides, God did 

imicate Idea as one who followed his patern 3 but he wrought the ſoul as his piecc of work : And thee 
Plato held the ſoul notto be a number, bur rather athing ordained by number, we have already (hews- 

<d and declarcd before. 

But againſt both theſe opinions and their patrons, this may be oppoſed in common : That neither 
in xumbers nor in terms and limits of bodics, is there any apparence or {hew of that puiſſance, where- 
by the ſoul judgeth of that which is ſentible ; for the intelligence and faculty that it hath, was drawn 
from the participation and ſociety of the intelligible ple : But opinions, belicfs, afſents, imagi- 
nations, alſo to be paſlive and ſcnlitive of qualities in t in bodics, there is no man will think thax 
they can proceed from unities, pricks, lines, or ſuperficics : and yet not-onely the fouls of mortalmin 
have the power to judge of all che extecior qualities perceptible by the ſenſes ; but alſo the very foul 
of che world, as Plato ſaich, when it returnerh circularly into herſelf, and toucheth any thing thac 
bath a ſubſtance diſſipable and apt to be diſperſed; as alſo when ic mecteth with ought that is in» 
divifible, by moving herſelf totally, ſhe telleth in what reſpect any thing is the ſame, and in what 
regard divers and different z wherero principally cach thing is meet, cither co do or to ſuff r, 
where, When, and how it is affefted, as well in ſuch as are cngendred, as in thoſe thatare always 
the fame, Moreover, making a certain deſcription with all of the ten predicaments, he declareth the 
ſame more clearly afterwards : True reaſon (quorh he.) when it mecteth with thac which is ſenſible, 
and if therewith the circle of the other gocth directly ro report the ſame, throughout the whole foul 
thereof, then there be engendred opinions and belicfs that befirm and true : but when it is converſanc 
about that which is ineclligible and diſcourſing by reaſon,and the Circle likewiſe of the fame, turning 
roundly with facility, doth (hew the ſame, then of necellicy there is bred perte&t and accomplithed 
Science : and in whatſoever theſe ewothings be infuſed , if a man call it otherwiſe then ſoul, he ſaith 
any thing rather then the gruth : whence cometh it then that the ſoul had this motion opinative,which 
comprehendeth chat which is ſenſible, divers and different from the ocher intelleQive: that endeth in 
Science ? Hard it were tofct this down, unleſs a man firmly preſuppoſe that in this place, and at this 
preſen', he compoſerh not the ſoul frmply,: but the foul of the world, with the parts above mention- 
cd, of a beter ſubſtance, which i; indivifible; andof a worſe, that he calleth divitible by bodies 3 
which is nothing clſc, but an imaginative and opinionative motion, affected and/accordant to that 
which is ſcntible, not engendred, but as the other, of -ancternal ſubliſtance : for nature having the 
intelleual vertue, had alfo the faculty opinionative ; bar'the intelleftive power is nnmoveable, im- 
paſſible, founded and ſerupon that ſubſtance, which abideth always in one fort : whereas the other is 
diviable and wandering, in as much as it touchcth a matter that is always loting, carried to and fro; and 
diſſipable. For the matter ſenſible had before time no order ac all, but was withour all forms, bound 
orlimication whatſocver, and the faculey therein had neither expreſs opinions,articulate and diltin&t, 
nor her motious all certain and compoſed in order ; but tor the moſt pace reſembling turbulent and 
vain dreams, troubling that which was corporal, unlc(s haply they fell upon any thing, that was ber» 
ter. For between two it war, having-a.nature contormadle, .and accotdant to the one and the ocher : 
challer ging matter by that which is ſenſuive, and by the judicial part thoſe things which arc incclli» 
gible. And this declareth he himſelf.in theſe proper «terms: By my reckoning (quorh he ) ler this 
be the ſum of the whole account, that theſe three things had their being, three ways before the heaven. 
war, to wit, cflence, ſpace, and generation. As for ſpace. or place, hecalleth matter by that name, as 
it were the ſcat, and otherwhiles a receptacle ; the effence, that which is incelligible ; and the genera- 
tion of the world as yet not made, can be-no other thing bur a {ubitance ſu>j:& ro mocions and altera«- 
tions, ficuate between that which imprinteth a form, and which is imprinted, diſpenſing and diftri>! 
buting the images from thence bither.z- which is the reaſon it was called diviable, tor that of necelli. 
ty both the ſenfitive maſt be divided, and go with the ſenfible,and alſa the imaginative with the imagi= 
nablc. For the ſenlitive motion being proper unto the ſoul, moveth toward the ſenſible withour : bur 


the intelligence and underftanding was of ic ſelf,ftable, firm and immoveabl: : howbeit being: infuſed ; 


once unto the ſoul, and become maſter and lord thereof, t rolleth and; iiirvech upon iefellt, and ac+ 
compliſhech a round and circular motion, about that which is always per:1anent, and touching that 


recipe which is, and hath being, And therefore. hard was the nix: ton and affociation which: 


mingled the divifivle with the indivifible, that which is every way moveable, with that which never 


mov<th, and foccing4g one word the gther co meet and joyn with tte ſawe. So the uber was not motions 
ng 
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no more then the ſame was ſtation z bur the beginning both of Divertity, and alſo of Identity; or the 
Gmeneſs For the ancand the other deſcend trom divers Srnctonn © wit, the ſame from unity, and 
the other, from binary, and were at the firft mingled confuſcdly here in the ſoul; astyed by numbers 

roportions and medieties harmonical : and the other being imprinted into the ſame, maketh diff:rence: 
bh the ſame infuſed into the other, cauſech order z as ic appearcth manifeſtly in the firſt powers of the 
ſoul, to wit, the faculties of moving and of Judging. As for motion, it ſheweth incontinently about 
the heaven, diverfity in identity by the revolution ot the Plancts, and identity in diverſity by the (- 
tled order and fituation of the fixed ftars: for in theſe, the ſame bearcth ſway, and is more predomis 
nant 3 but contrariwiſe, the other, in thoſe that be nearer to the earth. Bur judgement hath cwo prin= 
ciples, to wit, underſtanding, from the ſame, for judging of things univerſal ; and ſenſc, from. ih, 
other, to judge of particulars. Now reaſon is of them boch, being incclligence in things ge- 
neral and intelligible 3 but opinion onely in matters ſenſible, uling for inſtruments, both the tanks 
and imaginations between, and alſo the memorics ; whereof the former make th+ other in the ſame; 
but the latter, the ſame in the other, For intelligence is the motion of the intelligent about that which 
is ſtable and permanent 3 but opinion is the manlion of the ſentiene about that which woverh, Ay 
for imagination or fanfic, being a connexion of opinion co the (calc, the ſame, placeth ic in memory z 
and contrariw}c, the other tirreth it in the difference and diftinftion of that which is paſt, and that 
which is preſent, rouching both identity and diverity together. re 

Now «new to underftand the properties wherewith he made the ſoulz we muſt take 2 patern 
and example, from the conſtitution of the body of the world : for whereas the two extreamy, to wit, 
pure fire and earth, were by nature hard to be tempered one with another 3 or with another 3 ory to ſay 
more truly, impoſſible co be mixcd 8nd i her z he placed in the midſt between, ayr be- 
fore fire, and water before carth : aud ſo contempered firſt theſe two mean clemens, and afterwards 
by cheic help, the other cxtreams alſo, which he fired and framed rogether, both with the ſaid meang, 
and alſo with themſtlves one with another. And here again, the ſame and the other, being contrary 
puiffances and extremities, fighting one againſt che other as mcer cnemics, he brought rogether, noc 
immediatcly by themſclycs, bue by putting between other ſubſtances, to wit, the indivifible, before 
before the ſaw, and the diviſible before the other, according at in ſome ſort the one had afficity and 
congruency with the other : afteewards when theſe were mixed her, he contempered likewiſe 
the extreams, and ſo warped and wove, atone would ſay, the wholc fort: of che ſoul, making a far 
as it was poſſible, of things unlike, ſemblable, and of many one. But ſome there be who give our, 
chat is was not well ſaid of Plato, That the nature of the other, was hard to be mixed and tempered 1 
conlidering (ſay they ) that it is nor altogether inſuſceptible of mutation, bur a friend toit, and ra- 
ther the naturc of the ſame, being firmand hard to be turned and removed, admitterhnot eafily any 
mixcure, but flieth and rejeQeth it, to the end that it may remain fimple, pure, and without alterarion: 
but <bey who reprove this, are ignorant that the ſame, is the Idea of ſuch' things as be always of one 
ſore ; and the other, the Idea of that change. Alſo that the effeRt of this, is cvcrmere co divide, 
ſeparate,and alter that which ic coucheth ; and in a word, tomake many of one : bur the effeR ofthar 
ts, co conjoyn and unite dy fimilicude, many things th into one form and puiſſance,” Thus 
you ſce what be che powers and faculcies of the foul of this univerſality, which enccivg into the frail, 
morrcal, and paſſible inftruments of bodice, however they be in themſelves incorrupcible, impatible 
and the fame; yer in them now appeareth more the form of an indeterminate duality : but that form 
of the ſimple unity, ſhewerh ir ſelf more obſcarely, as decply ſettled within 3 howbeir for all that, 
hardly ſhall one ſee and perceive in a man, either altogether void of reaſon, or motion with- 
out underſtanding, whercin there is no luft, no ambition, no joy or grief : and therefore ſome Philo» 

s there be, who would have the perturbations of che minde to be reaſons; as if forſooth, all 
defire, ſorrow, and anger, were judgements, Others alfo do hold, that all vertacs be paſſions : for in 
valor (fay they) there is four, intemperance, pleaſure, injuſtice, Jucre. Howbeit, the ſoul being both 

ive, and alfo aftiveat once, asit doth con univerſal ching ; fo it praftifſcth par- 
ticulars, ſcerying to conceive the one by intelligence, to perceive the other by fenſe : common 
reaſon raceting always the ſame, in the other, and likewiſe, the other, in the ſame, endeavoreth verily 
to ſeverby divers b nds and partitions, one from many z and the indivifible from the divifible, bur ic 
cannotbring it ſo about, as tobe purely in the one or the other, for that the principles be ſo enterlaced 
one within another, and hudled pel-mell together. 

In which regard, God hath appointed a certain le for the ſame, and the other, of a divifible 
and indiviſible ſubſtance, to the end, that indiverfity there ſhould bc order; for this was as much as to 
be cagendred. Secing chat withour this, the ſame ſhould have had no diverſity, and conſequently no 
motion nor generation z neither ſhould the ocher have-had order, and ſo by conſequence allo, neither 
confiftence nor generation : for if it ſhould happen'to the ſame, to be divers from the other, and agains 
to'the other, to beall one with the ſame ; ſuch a communion and participation, would bring forth of is 
ſclf nothing generative, bur require ſome third matter to receive them, and to be digeſted and 
IE. And chis is that /which God ordained and compoſed firft, in defining and limit- 
ing the ity of nature, moving about bodies, by the firm ſtzadineſs of things incclleAual, 
And like asthereis one kinde of brutifh voyce , not arciculate nor diftin&, and cherefore nor fig- 
nificant z whereas ſpeech conlifteth in voyce, that 'giveth to underſtand what js in the mind: : and 
as harmony doth confift of many ſounds and intervals; the ſound being imple and the _ , 

ur 
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but the interval a difference and divzrfity of ſouuds, which when they bz mixcd and tempered to» 
gether, make ſong and melody : Even fo the paſlible-part of the ſoul, was infinite, unſtable, and diſ- 
ordinate 3 but afrerwards became determinate, when tcarms and limits were (ct to it, and a certain 
form expelled to that diviſible and variable diverſity of motion. Thus having conceived and com- 
prized the ſame, and the other, by the fimilitudes and difſimilitudes of numbers, making accord of 
difference : thercof the life of the univerſal world became wiſe and prudent, the harmony conſoranr, 
and reaſon drawing with her neceſſity, tempered with grace and pertwation, which the common forc 
call fatal d:ftiny 3 Empedocles named concord and diſcord together : Heraclitus the oppofite tenfion 
and harmony ot the world, as of a bow or harp, wherein both ends bend one againſt another : Par- 
menides, light and darkneſs: Anaxagoras, underftanding and infinity : Zoroaſtes, God, and the Devilz 
terming the one Oromaſdes, and the other Arimanius : But Euripides did not wcll to uſe the disjunttive 
for the copulative, in this verſe, 

Jupiter, Natures neceſcity, 

Or humane minde, whether he be ? 


For in truth, that pomone which pierceth and reacheth through all things, is both neceſlicy, and al- 
fo aminde. And thisis it which the Egyptians would covertly give us to underftand, under the vail 
of their myſtical fables, that when Horus was condemned and diſmembred, his ſpirit and blood was 
given and awarded to his father, bur his flc{h and greaſe to his mother : Bur of the ſoul there is nothing 
that remaineth pare and fincere, nothing unmixt and apart from others : for as Heraclitus was wont to 
fay : Hidden harmony, is better then the apparent : forthar therein, God who tempered it, hath be- 
flowed ſecretly and concealed, differences and divertities: and yer there appeareth in the unreaſonable 
part, turbulent perturbations, inthe reaſonable ſertled order : in ſenſes neceflity and conſtraint; in 
the underſtanding full power and entire liberty : but the cerminant and d:fining power, loveth the 
univerſal and indivifible, by reaſon of their conjunttions and confanguinity. Contrariwiſe, the di- 
viding puifſance, inclineth and cleaveth to particulars by the divihble. The total univerſality joy- 
«hin a ſettled order, by the means of the ſame, and again, fo far forth as need is, in a muta- 
tion by che mcancs of the other : but but the difference of inclinations to honeſty or diſhoneſty, 
topleaſure, or diſpleaſure ; the raviſhments and tranſportations of the ſpirie in amorous perſons, the 
combares in them, of honor againſt voluptuous wantonneſs ; do evidently ſhew, and nothing ſo much, 
thecommixion of the nature divincs, and impaſlible with the mortal, and paſlible part in bodily 
things : of which himſelf callcth the one the concupiſc-nce of pleaſure ingenerate and inbred in us, 
the ocher an opinion induced from without, dcfirous of the foveraign good : for the ſoul of ir («lf 
aceth and yieldeth paſſibiliry 3 but the participation of underſtanding cometh to ir wichour forth, 
infuſed by the beſt principle and cauſe, which is God : fo the very nature of heaven is not exempe from 
this double ſociety and communion; but that a man may fee how otherwhiles it doth encline and bend 
another way, by the revolucion of the ſame which is more predominant,and fo doth govern the world ; 
and a portion of time will come, like as ic hath been. ofcen heretofore, when as the wiſdom thereof 
{hill be dulled and daz:Iled, yea, and laid aſleep, being filled with the oblivion of that which is mece 
and decena for it : and that which from the beginning is familiar and conformable to the body, ſhall 
draw, weigh down, and turn back the way and courſ= of the whole univerſaliry on the right hand : 
butbreak and undo the form thereof quite it (hall not be able, bur reduce ir again to the better, and 
have a regard unto the firſt patern of God, who helpeth the endeavors thereof, and is ready to reforn 
and dire the ſame. | ::& | 
Thus it is ſh:wed unto us in many placer,that the ſoul is not altogether the work of God z but havi 
apoction of cvil inbred in her, ſhe hath been brought into order and good diſpoſe by him, who hath 
limitted infinity by unity 3 to the end that ic ſhould become a ſubſtance bounded with the own terms - 
and bath ſer by the nacans of the ſame and the other, order, change, difference, and fimilicade : and hath 
contraſted and wrought a ſocicty, alliance and amicy of all things one with another, as far as poſlible 
it was, by the means of numbers and proportions. Of which point, albeit you have heard much fpeech, 
ad read many books and writings 3 yet [ſhall not do amiſr, bur greatly to the purpoſe, if briefly x 
diſcourſe thereof. Firlt ſetting down the words of Pl:to, © God (quoth he) deduttcd firſt from 
©theuniverſal world, one part : and then double ſomuch ; afterwards a third portion, to wit; the 
© one, and half of the ſecond, and the triple of the firſt : Soon after a fourth, to wit, the double of 
©the ſecond : and anon a fiſt, namely the triple of the third : after that a fixt, to wir, the oftuple of 
"the firſt, and a ſeventh, which was che firſt ſeven twenty fold. This done, he filled the double and 
"triple intervals; cutcing from them alſo cercain parcels from thence, which he interjeftcd berwe:n 
*thexe:in ſuch ſort as in every interval there were two rncdicries : the one ſurmounting,and ſurmount- 
*edby the ſame portion of the extremities 3 the other, ſurmounting by cqual number, one of the ex- 
*tremitics, and ſurmounted of another by the like. But ſceing the intervals carry the proportions ſeſ- 
*quialteral, (c{quitertian, and ſeſquioRtave : of theſe ligaments inthe firſt precedent diſtance, he filled 
*up all the ſeſquiterces wich the interval of the ſeſquioRave, leaving of each of chem one part: And this 
* diſtance of the part or number being left of number to number, ic had for the terms and bonds there- 
*of in proportion to that is berween, two hundred fifey fix, and two hundred forty three. Here firſt 
nd formoft, a queſtion is moved as touching the quantity of theſe numbers : and ſecondly, concerni 
lac order : and thirdly, of their power. For the quantity _ ſum : what chey be which he raketh in 
cCCcc the 
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tie duplc imervals? For wc orders w wits Whether they oughtto be ſer and diſpoſed all in one range, 
as Theodorus Gid ? or rather as Crantor y In the hgure of theletter Lamda, A. ſctting upon the poing 
or twp thereot Unity, or the fic, and then in one fiic apart, the duplcs, and the criples in another, 
tor che uſe and power, namely, what they confer to the conſtitution and compolition of the ſoul, 
As concerning the firſt, we will rejeCt thoſe who ſay, that it {uficieth in theſe proportions to confider 
of what nature be the intervals, and of what the midietics which fill them up, .in what numbers ſoever 
a man. may ſuppoſe that they have places capable between of the proportions aforeſaid : for that the 
do&rine gocth afcer the fame manner. And albeir that which they ſay, were. true, yet the proof and 
demonſitation thereof is but {1:nd:r without «xamples, and hindereth another ſpeculation, wherein 
there is concained a pleaſant kinde of Learning and Philoſophy. It then beginning at Unity, we 
put apart by themſclves che numb-:rs diple,and the cripl-,as hc him{clf tcacherh Us, there will be of the 
one {ide two, four, eight, on the other, three, nine, and twenty fevenz which are in all feven, 
taking the Unity as common, and procceding forward in multiplication unto four, For it is not in 
place onely, bur alſo in many others, where che conſent and agrecment 1s very cvid:nt, that is be= 
tween the quaternary and che ſeptenaty. And as for that quaternity of the Pychagoreans ſo much 
voyced, and ſo highly by them celebrated, it is of thirty [1x, which hath this admirable matter in ie 
above all otkerr, that it is compounded of the four hrit even numbers, and of the four firft odds 
numbzrs : and itariſcth by the fourch couple or conjugation of number, ranged in order one after 
the other. DE nn OE eo 
TO CH HY TY ET ME BILE. DT TT TS SS 2 $2.9 

For the firſt is of one and two, the ſecond of one and three, which be odde. For ſetting one in the 
fult place, as indiff:rent and common to both; then takcth ke cight, and rwenty (even, ſhewing, and 
2s it were, pointing with the finger, what place he giveth co the one and the other kinde, 

But to treat hereof after a more exaQt and cxquitite manner, appertaineth unto athers ; Bat that 
which rcmaineth is proper to the ſubjeR matter in hand. For it was not upon any oſtenracion of skill 
and Cufficiency in the Mathematical Arts that Plato hath inſcrted withina Treatiſe of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, this Arethmetical and Harmonical medietics, but as a Diſcou:fe very mect and fit to ſerve for 
the compolition and conſtitution of the ſoul; howloever there be fome who ſeck for theſe preporti- 
ons in the ſwifeneſs more or Icfs of the wandring Spheres 3 others rather in their diſtances 3 ſome in 
the magnitudes of the ſtars 3 and others again, after a more curious manner, in the Diarhiters of the 
Epicyches, as if that Creator had in regard thereof, and tor this caufe applicd and firted the ſoul, 
diſtributed into ſeven parts, unto the celeſtial bodics. + Many there be moreover, who bring hither and 
accommodate to this matter the Pythagorcans inventions, cripling the diſtances of bodies from the 
mid : which they do afc-®rhis manner, ſetting upon fire Unity 3 and upgn che earth, oppolite unto 
ours, three 3 upon the earth, nine; upon the Moon, twenty ſeven; upon Mercury, fourſcore and one ; 
upon Venus,'two hundred forty three z and upon the Sun himſelf, 929. for that it is both quadratc 
and cub: : which is the reaſon that chey call the Sun alſo one while q1adrate, and another while 
cube ; and after the ſame fort they reduce the other ſtars by way of tripalation. But theſe Philos» 
phers do miicount greatly, and ſtray tar from reaſon'and proportiant indeed, it ſo be that Geometrical 
d:monit-acions do avail ought ; yetin compariſon of them, well fair they who go to work another 
way; and al>:it they prove not their poſitions exattly, yet (l ay) they come ncerer to the mark, 
who give out, that the Diameter of the Sun, compared to the Diameter of the earth, is in the ſame 
proportion that welve is co one : that the Diameter or Dimeticne line of the carth is triple to that of 
the Moon : and the leaſt fix:d ftar that is tobe ſeen, hath no lefs a Diainerer, then the third part of 
the Diameter of the eerth : alſo, that the total Globe of the earth, compared with: the Sphere of the 
Moon, carricth the propoſition of twenty ſeven to one: The Diamerers of Venus and the carth, are 
in double proportion, but their Globes or Spheres bear cCtuple proportion, to wit, cight for one. 
Semblably, th: interval of the Ecliptick, and the ſhadow which caufcth the Eclipſe, istripleto the 
Diameter of th: Moon. Alfo the latitude of the Moons dectination from the Zodiaque on either fide, 
is one ewclfth part : likewiſe that the habitades and aſpeits of her to the Sun, in diftances triqueter, 
or quadrangular, take the forms ard figurations cither of the Half-moon, at the firſt quarter, orelſe 
when ſhe {welleth and bcareth our on bh fides : bur after ſhe hath paſſed 11x Signs of the Zodiaque, 
ſhe maketh a full compaſs, and reſemblcith a certain Harmonical Symphony of Diapaſon in Hexa» 
tono?, And foraſmuch as the Sun about the Solftices or Tropicks, as well of Summer as Winter, 
moveth leaſt, 2nd moſt ſlowly ; bur contrariwiſe, about the ewo Equinoxes in Spring and Autumn, 
moſt (wittly, and exceeding much : che proportion of that which he taketh from the day, and put- 
teth to the night 3 cr contrariwiſe, is attcr this manner in the ficſt thirty days 3 for in thar ſpace 
afrer the Solttice in Winter, he addethito the day the fix part of that exuperance, whereby the long- 
clt night ſurmountech the ſhorceft day : and in another thirty days following after tbat, a third part, 
and ſo forward in the reft of the days one half, uutil you come tothe Equinox, in ſcxtuple and triple 
intervals, to make eventhe inequality of the times. But the Chaldeans ſay, that Spring in regard of 
Autumn carricth proportion Diateflaron , in reſpe&t of Winter Diapente, and in compariſon 0 
"pas Diapaſon : But if Euripides hath well limitted the four quarters of che year when be 

aid; 


For 
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For Summer hot, four moneths ordained be, 
For Wiuter cold likewiſe are ther four : 
Shorter is rich Autunm by one moyetie, 

And pleaſant Spring whiles it remain in fot. 


Then the ſeaſons do change after the porportion Diapaſon : Some attribute tothe earth, the place of 
the muſical note Proflambanomenos : unto the Moon Hypatc : unto Mercary and Lucifer D atc 

and Lichanos: the Sur they ſet upon Meſe (they fay ) containing Diapaſon in ihe midds, diſtane 
{om the earch one fifth or Dlapente, and from he ſphere of the fixed ſtars a fourth, or Diatefſeron. 
Bat neicher the pretty concecited imagination of theſe coucheth the eruth any way, nor the reckoni 


* and account of thoſc other, cometh preciſely to the point. 'Well, thoſe who affirm that theſe de- 
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:-ex agree not tothe minde of Plato, are yet of opinion, that thoſe other agree very well to the 

p rene deſcribed in the Tablature of Muficians, which confiſteth of five Terrachords, to wit, the 
Fi Hypaton, as one would ſay; of Baſc-notes; the ſecond, Meſon, that is to ſay, of Means: the 
third, Synemmenon, that is to ſay, of ConjunRs; the fourth, Diezeugmernon, that is to ſay, of Dif- 
* nts; and the fifth, Hyperbolzon, to wit, of the high and excellent Notes; ſemblably, ſay they, 

; Planers be ſec in five diſtances, whereof the one is from the Moon unto the and thoſe which 
have the ſame r:volution with him, as Mercury and Venus 3 a ſecond, from theſe three unto the fiery 
Planet Mars 3the third, from thence to Fupiter ; the fourth, from him to Saturn ; and the fifth reacherh 
untothe ftarcy sky ; fo that the ſounds and notes, which determine the five Tetrachords, anſwer to 


ht rtion of the Planets or wandring ſtars. Morcover, we know very well, that the ancicne 
* Muficiants did ſet down no more notes but ewo Hypates, three N-tes, one Meſe, and one Paramele : 


fr niofical notes were «qual in number to the Plancts : bur our modern Maſters of Mafick; 
that which is called Proflambanomenos, namely, lower by ane note then Hypate, and cn= 


qt clinin$tb'rhie baſe : and ſo the whole compoſition they made Diſdiapaſon; nor keeping and obſerving 


the order of the conſonances according to nature, for Diapente is before Diateiſcron, by adding on: 
noi or tone to Hypate toward the Baſe z whercas ic is certain that Plato crook one note to it toward the 


Treble 3 forhe faith in his Books of Commonwealth, That every one of the eight Spheres hath a 


Syren# fitting upon ir, cauſing the ſame to turn abour, and that cach of them hath a ſeveral and propex 
voyce'bF their own : bur of alrogerher there is contempered a certain harmony : theſe Syrenes being 
i,oſe to ſolace themſelves, fing for their pleaſure divine and heavenly tuncs , dancing withal a 


| ſicreddance, under the melodious conſent of eight icings: asallo there were eight principal terms ag 


firſt of proportions double and criple 3 counting for one of theſe terms or limits to either pare : 
karche more ancient ſort bave given untous nine Muſes, to wit, eight, as Plato himfclf faith, aboug 
the celeftial bodies, and the ninth about the cerreftrial, called forth from the reſt to dulce, and ſer 


themin repoſe, inſtead of error, trouble, and incquality. Conſider, now I pray you, whether che 
' foul being become moſt juſt and moſt wiſe, doth not manage the heaven and celeſtial things by the ac- 
4 im- 


id motions thercin? And thus endured (he dr avon harmonica!; he images whereofare 
upon.chc bodies 8nd viſible parts of the world [which are ſeen:buc the firſtand principal power 
tnſcrted in the ſoul,which {h:werh her ſelf accordanc and obeyſine, ro the better and more di- 


| vine part, all the reſt conſenting likewiſe thereto, For the, Soveraign Creator, finding a diſorder 


and confuſion in the motions of this diſordinate and fooliſh ſou), being evermore at diſcord with her- 


” elf, divided and ſeparated ſome 3 reconciled and re-uniced othere,' uſing thereto numbers and pro- 


portionsz by means whetcof, tle moſt deaf bodics, as blocks and ſtones, wood, barks of trees, and 
"ny rennets and maws of bcafts , their guts, their gzlls ard finews, being framed, comempercd , 
mixcd together in proportion, cxhibitc into- us the figures of ſtatucs wonderful to fee to, aud 
drogticxand medicines molt cff:ftual, yea, and ſounds of mulical inſtruments right admirable. Ard 
therefore Zeno the Citican, called forth yong men to ſee and behold minftrils playing upon Flutes ard 
Haatboys : "That they might hear (quoth he) and learn, what ſweer ſounds and melodious noiſes , 
hortis,” pleces of wood, cancs and reeds do yicld, yea, and whatſoever matters elſe muſical inftru- 
hents'be thade of, when they meet with PI and accords. As for that which the Pytha- 
were wont to ſay and afticm, namely, that all things reſembled number, it would ark a long 
arſe for to declares it. :But that all the gods who were before at diſcord and tc, by reaſon of 
their diflimilitude, and whatſoever cl(c jarred, grew to accord and conſonance one with another, 
reof the cauſe was the contemperature, moderation and order of number and harmony, the ve- 
ry Poets were not ignorant of, who uſe to call ſuch things as be friendly, amiable and pleafing, da ; 
ix adverſarics and encmics they term *7=eÞ8s, ag if diſcord and enmity were nothing elſe but diſpro- 
en > andverily chat Poct, whoſoever he was, that made a Funeral Ditty for Pixdarus, when he 
us of hi 
"£2 Y "Ado bs Erirar mw dvig 38, oy pi Þ+ tow 
"ip To ftrangers kinde he was and affable, 
Los To citizens friendly and pliable. 


ſkewed very wcll, that he held it for a fingular vertue to be ſociable, and to know how to ſort and 


Wree with oth:rs ; like as the fame Pindarus himſelf, 
x Cccc 12 : Whey 


j 
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IV hen God did call, he gave aitendaxce, 
And never = *d of all his —_ . 
caning and ligniſying Cadmus. The old Theologians and Divines, who of all Philoſophers 

moft po na into the hands of the Images of the gods, mufical infiruments, minding. nothing 
leſs thereby, then to make this god, or that a minftre], either to play on Lute, or to ſound the Flute 

bur becauſe they thought there was no greater piece of work then Accord and Harmonical Symphonic 
could beſeem the gods, Like as therefore, he that would ſeck for ſeſquitertian, ſc{quialteral or double 
proportions of Melick, in the neck or bridge, in che belly or back ot a Lute, or in the Pegs and ping 
thereof, were a ridiculous fool (for howſoever theſe parts ought to have a ſymmetry and proporti- 
on one to another in regard of length and thickneſs; yet the harmony whereof we ſpeak, is to be COn« 
fidered in the ſounds oncly._) Even fo, probable it is, and ftanderh with great reaſon, thatthe bodies 
of the fiars, the diſtances and intervals of Spheres, the celerity alſo of their courſes and revolutions, 
ſhould be proportionate one 1into another, yea, and unto the whole world, as inſtruments of mufick 
well ſet and tnned; albeit the jult quantity of the meaſure be unknown unto us.But this we are to think 

thar the principal cft-& and ethc2cy of theſe numbers and proportions, which chat great and ſoveraign 
Creator uſed, is the conſunance, accord, and agreement of the foul in ic ſelf; with which ſhe bein 

endowed, ſhe hath repleniſh:d both the heaven it (elf, when ſhe was ſertled thereupon, with an ink- 
nite number of good things 3 and alſo diſpoſed and ordained all things upon the carch, by ſeaſons, by 
changes and mutations, tempered and m:afured moſt exccllently well, and with ſurpaſſing wiſdom, ag 
well for the produdtion and generation of all things, as for the preſervation and ſatery of them, when 


they were created and madc. 


=” 
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An Epitome or Breviary of a Treatiſe as touching the Creation 
of the Soul , according to Plato zz Timzxus. 


Timens, declarcth all chat Plato, and the Platoniques have written of that Argument; and in- 
ferreth cercain Propoſitions and fimilitudes Geometrical, which he ſuppoſcth pertinent to the 
ſpeculation and intelligence: of the nature of the ſoul : as alſo certain Mulical and Arithmerical Theo- 
remes, His meaning and ſaying is, that the firſt matter was brought into form and ſhape by the ſoul, 
H: attributzth to the —_ world a ſoul ; andlikewiſc to every living creature a foul of the own 
ic (elf, which ruleth and governeth it. He bringeth inthe ſaid ſoul in ſome ſort not engendred, and 
yet afrera ſort ſubjc& ro generation. Buthe afficmeth, that cecrnal matter eo have been formed by 
God; that evil and vice is an Imp ſpringing from the ſaid matter, To the end (quoth he) that itmighr 
Reyer come into mans thought, That God was the author or cauſe of evil. 


T His Treatiſc, enticuled, Of the Sreation of the Soul, asit is deſcribed inthe Book of Plato named 


All the reſt of this. Breviary, is word for wordin the Treatiſe it ſelf, 
therefore may be well {pared in this place, and not 
rehcarſed a ſecond time, 


Of Fatal Neeceſvity. 


This little Treatiſe is ſo pitiouſly torn, maimed,and diſmembred through- 
out, that a man may ſooner divine and gueſs thereat (as IT have done) 
then tranſlate 1t. I beſeech the Readers therefore, to hold me excuſed, 
in caſe I neither pleaſe my ſelf, nor content them, in that which I have 
written. 


« Ndeavorl will, and addreſs my ſelf tO write unto you (moſt dear and loving fciend Piſo, as 
plainly and comp:ndiouſly as poflible 1 can)mine opinion as touching Fatal deftiny,for to fatishe 
your requeſt : albeit you know full well how wary and preciſe Iam in my writing. Firſtand 
formoſt cherefore, thus much you muſt underſtand, That this term of Fatal deſtiny is ſpoken 

andunderſtood two mannerof ways ; the one, as it is an aiory and the other, as it is a ſubttance. In 

the firit _ Plato hath figuratively drawn it forth, and under a type deſcribed it as an aRion, 
both in his Dialogue, enticuled , Phredrus, in theſe words: It is an Adraftian Law or incvi- 


table Ordinance, which always followeth and accompanieth God. And alſo in his Am” called 
IMENS, 
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Tinea, aſter this manner, The Laws which Cod hath pronounced and publiſh-d ro the immortal 
ſoul, in che procreation of the univerſal world. Likewile, in his Books o! Commonwealth, he ſaith, 
That Fatal N -ccfli:y is the reaſon and ſpeech of Lacheſis the daughter of N-ceſſiry. By which places 
he giveth us © underltand, not —— but after a Theological manner, what his minde and opi- 
ion is. Now if a man (caking the ſai places already cited and quoted) wou!d expound the ſine 
more familiarly in other words, he may declare the former deſcription in Phedris alter this ſort,narnc= 
ly, that Fatal D-ftiny is a divine reaſon or ſcntence intranſgrefſible and incvicable, proceeding from a 
cauſe that cannot be diverted nor impeached. And according to that which he delivereth in 7 menus, it 
+a Law conſcquently ang the nature and creation of the world, by the rule whereot 21! things 

{ and are diſp:nced, that be done. For this is it that Lackeſts worketh and eff-&eth, who is in 
truth the daughter of Nceceſſiry, as we have both already faid, and alſo ſhall better underftand, by that 
which we arc to deliver hereafter in this and other Treactiſcs at onrleiſfare. Thus you ſee what D:Rtin 
js, as it gocth for an ation ; but being taken for a ſubſtance, it ſecmcth to be the univerſal ſoul of the 
whole world, and admicteth a tripartite divition. The firſt Deſtiny is that which erreth not ; the ſecond 
femeth to err 3 and che third is under heaven, and converſant about the earth : of which three, the 
higheſt is called C1169 3 the next under it, is named At» opos 3 and the loweſt, Licheſis : and ſhe recciveth 
the influences of her wo celcſtial liſters, rranſmitting and faftning the ſame upon terreſtrial things, 
which arc under her government. * Thus have we ſhewed ſummarily, what is to be thought and faid 
touching D:ftiny, being taken as a ſubſtance; namely, What ir is, what parts it hath, after what 
fort it is, how it is ordained, and in what manner ir flandeth, both in refpe& of it lf, and alſo in rc- 
gard of us : but as concerning the pirticularitics of all theſe points, there is ancther fable in the Poii= 
tiqu:s of Plato, which covertly in tome ſort giveth us intelligence thereof 3 and the ſame have we af- 
ſayed to explain and unfold unto you, as well as poflible we can: But to return unto our D.ſtiny as it is 
an ation, let us diſcourſe thereof foraſmuch as niany queſtions, natural, moral and rational depend 
thereapon. Now for that we have in ſome ſort ſufficiently defined already,what ir is,we' are to confider 
conſequently in order, the quality and manner thereof z howſoever, there be many char think ic very 
ſkange and abſurd tojſcarch chereinto,l ſay therefore, that Deſtiny is nor infinite, but finite and determi- 
nate, however ic comprehend, as ic were, within a circle, the infinity of all things that are, and have 
been time out of minde, yea, and (hall be world wichoutend ; for, neither law, nor reaſon, nor any di- 
vine thing whatſocver, can be infinite. And this ſhall you the better learn and underftand, if you conſi- 
der the total revolution, and the univerſal time, when as the eight Spheres, as Timeus ſaich,having per» 
formed their fwift courſes, ſhall return to the ſame head and point again, being m-afured by the cirs 
&: of the ſame, which gocth always after one manner : for in this definite and determinate reaſon, 
all things » as well in heaven as in carth, the which do conliftby the necellity of that above, be reduced 
tothe ſame ficuation, and brought again to their firſt head and beginning. The oncly habitude there- 
foreof heaven, which ſtandeth ordained in all points, as well in regard of it (clf, as of the earth, and 
all terreſtrial matcers, after cerrain long revolutions, (hall one day return, yez, and that which conſe- 
quently followcth after, and choſe which are linked in a continuity together, bring each one by conſe- 

:nce that which it hath by neceſſicy. For to make this matter more plain, let us ſupoſe that all 
thoſe things which are in and about us, be wrought and brought to paſs by the courſe of the heavens 
and ccleftial influ:nces, a!l being the very cthcicnt cauſe both of that which I write now, and alſo of 
that which you arc doing at this preſent, yea, and in that ſort as you dothe ſame : ſo that hereafter, 
when the Came c2uſe (hall rurn about and come again, we ſhall do the very ſame that now we do, yea, 
and after the (me manner ;z yea, we ſhall become again the very. ſame men. And even fo it ſhall be 
with all other men : and look whatſoever ſhall follow ina courſe or train, ſhall likewiſe happen by a 
conſequent and dependent cauſe : and in one word, whatſoever (hall betal in any of the univerſal re- 
volucions, ſhall become the ſame again, Thus apparent it is, as hath already been (aid, That D:Riny 
beiog in ſome ſort infinite, is nevertheleſs determinate and not infinite 3 as alfo, that according as we 
have ſh:wed before, it is evident that it is in n-anner of a circle; tor lixc as the motion of a circle in 
acircle, and the time that meaſurerh ir is alſo acircle;z even ſo the reaſon of thoſe things which are 
dons and happen in a circle, by good right may be cftcemed and faid ro be a circle- 

Tais theretorc, if noughtelſe there were, ſheweth unto us, in a manner, ſufficiently, what is De- 
ſtiny in generality, but not in particular, nor in cach ſeveral reſpect: What then is it? It is the ges 
neral, in the ſame kinde of reaſon, ſoas a man may compare it with Civil Law : For firft and formoft, 
it commandcth the moſt part of things, if not all, at leaftwiſc by way of ſuppolition, and then ir com» 
prizcth as much as is poſſible all matters appertaing to a City cr Publike State, generally : And that we 
miy better underttand both che one and the other, let us ex*mplifie and confider the ſame in ſpecialty: 
The Civil or Policick Law ſpeaketh and ordaineth gencrally of a valiant man, as alſo of a run-away 
coward, and ſo conſequ:ntly of others; howbeir, this is not to co make a Law of this or thar particu» 
lr perſon; but to provide in general principally, and then of particulars by conſequence, as com» 
prizzd under the (aid general ; for we may very well ſay, that to remunerate and recompence this or 
flat man for his valor is lawful;as alſo to puniſh a particular perſon for his cowardizc,and torſaking his 
colours ; for that the Law potentially and in cff:&, hath compriz:d as much, although nor in expreſs 
words: like as the Law (if | may fo ſay) of Phylicians, and of Maſters of bodily cxcrciſes, comprehenderh 
(pecial and particular points within the general : and even ſo doth the Law of nature, which firſt and 
principally doth determine general mattersz and then particulars ſecondarily and by conſequence. 

Cccc 3 Scmblably, 


— 
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T emblably, may particular and individual things in ſome fort be faid to be dcftined, for that they kh. 
N by = Foe dures the geneia's. But baply ſome one of thoſe who ſearch and enquire Frm Jay 
riouſly and cxaRtly into theſe matters will hold the contrary, and fay, that of particular and indivi- 
dual things, proceed the compoſition of the generals, and that the general js 6rdained and gathered 
for the particular. Now that for which another thing is, goeth always before that which is forit; 
but this is not the proper place to ſpeak of theſe quiddirics z for we arc to refer them to ſome other ; 
howbeit, that deſtiny doth not comprehend all things purely and expreſly, but ovely fuch as be uni. 
verſal and genera),is reſolved upcn for this preſent,and ſerveth for that which we have to ſay hereafter, 
yea,and agrecth alſo to that which hath been delivered ſomewhat before; for that which is finite and de. 
terminate, properly agreeable to Divine age is more ſcen in univerſal and general things, than 
in particular ; of thiz nature is the Law of God, and ſuch is likewiſe the Civil Law, whereas infiniry 
canſiſteth in particulars. ; 

* After this we are to declare, what meancth this term, By ſuppoſition : for ſurely deſtiny is to bs 
thought ſach a thing. We have then called, By ſuppofition, that which is not fer down of ir ſelf, 
but ſuppoſed and joyned afcer another 3 and this fignifieth a ſuit and conſequence : This is the Law or 
Ordinance of Adraſtria, what isro ſay, a decree inevitable; unto which, if any ſoul can affociate it 
ſelf, the ſame ſhall be able 12 {-< by conſequence, all that will enfuc, even unto another general reyo- 
lution, and be excmpt from all evilz which if it may be able always to do, it ſhall ncither ſiftain 
any damage, nor d9 arm. Thus you ſee what itis that we call, By ſuppoſition in general. Now 
that Fatal Deſtiny is of iþis kin, evidently appearcth, a8 well Dy the ſubſtance as the name thereof : 
for it is called in Greek, ## 24%n, as it one would fay *&g#y, that is, as much as dependant and 
linked, and a Law it is ar! Or4inance, for that things therein bg ordained and diſpoſed conſequent- 

ly, and in manner of cavic which are done civilly, 
Hereunto is to be annexed a Treac.ie of Relation, that is to ſay, what reference and reſpeR hath 
Fatal Deftiny unto Divine Providence, as alſo unto Fortune : Likewiſc, what is that which is in us; 
what is contingent, and (uch like things. Moreover, we arc todecide, whercin and how it is falſe; 
whercin alſo, and bow it is truc ; that al! things happen and come to paſs by Fatal D-ftiny, forif it 
import and imply.thus much, That all c2ings arc comprized and contained in Fatal Deſtiny, we muſt 
grant this Propolition to be true : and fav un« put thereto all things done among men, upon thecarth, 
and in the very heaven, and place them wichin Facal Deftiny, let us grant as much for the preſent, Buy 
if we underſtand that this word Fatal (as it rather ſcemeth_) doth import not all things, but that 
onely which followeth and isdcp:ndant, then we may nor grant and ſay, that all things be com» 
prehendcd in Fatal Deſtiny ; contidering all that which the Law doth comprehend, and whereof ie 
ſpeaketh, is not lawful, nor according to law : for why? it comprizeth treaſon, it treaterh of co- 
wardizc, of running away from ones colours and place in battcl, of adultery, and many things ſcmbla- 
ble : of which we cannot ſay, any one is lawful : foraſmuch, as even to perform valorous ſervice in 
the wars, to kill Tyrants, or to exploit any vertuous deed, I would not term lawful, becauſe properly 
that is lawful, which is commanded by the Law z and if the Law did command thoſe things, how can 
they avoid to be rebcIious and. tranſgreflors of the Law, who have not done valiant exploits in arms, 
have notkilled Tyrancs, nor performed any other notable als of vertue ? and in caſe they be offenders 
of the Law, why arc they not puniſhed accordingly ? But if to puniſh ſuch, be neither juft nor reaſon- 
able, then confeſs we muſt, that theſe matters be not Icgal, nor according to Law ; for legal and accord- 
ing to law is that, which is namely preſcribed, ſet down, and cxpreſly commanded by the Law, in 
any afion whatſoever. Scmblably, thoſe things onely be Fatal and according to D:ftiny, which arc 
done by a Divine diſpoſition proceeding, ſo that Fatal Deftiny may well comprizc all things : how- 
beitmany of thoſe which be comprized therein, and in manner all that went before, to ſpeak properly, 
cannot be pronounced Fatal, nor according to Fatal Deftiny, which being ſo, we ought to declare now 
in order conſequently, how that which is in our own power,to wit, free will, how fortune, poflible, con- 
tingent, and other ſuch like things, which be ranged and placed among the premiſes, may ſubſift ſafely 
with Fatal D-ſtiny, and how Fatal Deftiny may ftand with them : for Fatal Deftiny comprehendcth all, 
as it ſccm-th:and yet theſe things happen not by any neceſlity,but every of them according to their own 
nature. The nature of Pofſible, is to havea preſubliſtence as the gender, and to go before the contingent, 
and the contingent as the ſubjeC matter ought to be preſuppoſed before the things which are in our 
power : for that which is in us, as a Lord and Maſter uſcth the contingent : And Fortune Is of this 
nature, to intcrcur between our free will, and what is in us, by the property of contingency enclining 
to the one fide, and to the other, which you may more cafily apprehend and underſtand, if you con» 
fider, how every thing that is produced forth, yea, and the produftion it ſelf and generation, isnot 
without a certain puiſſance : and no piiffance or power there is without a ſubſtance: as for cxam- 
ple, the generation of man, and thar which is rh | voce and engendred, is not without a power, and 
the ſame is about the man, but man himſclf is the ſubſtance, Of the puifſance or power being be- 
rween, cometh the ſubſtance which is the priflant : but the produftion, and that which is produced, 
be both rhings poſſible. There being therefore theſe three, Puiſſance, Puifſant, and Poſſible : Bc- 
forc Puifſance can be, of neceſſity there muſt be prefuppoſed a puifſant, as the ſubjcR thereof : and 
even ſo it muſt nceds be that puifſance alſo ſubſift before that which is poſſible. By this deduRion 
then, in ſore ſort is declared, what is that which we call poſſible 3 ſo as we may after a groſs man- 
ner define it tobe, that which puifſance is able to produce ; and to ſpeak more properly of the _—_ 
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by adjoyning thereto thus much, provided al ways, that nothing withourt forth do impeach or binder 
it, But among pollible things, ſome there be that never can be hindred, as namcly in beaven, the riling 
and ſerting of the [tars, and ſuch like : others may be impeached, as the moſt pare of humane affairs, 
yea, and many M:tcors in the Ayr. As foe the former, as things hapning by neceſſity, they be called 
neceſfary 3 the other for that they fall out ſometime contrariwiſe, we term contingent; and in this 
fort may they be deſcribed. Neceflary is that | thing, which is oppolite to impolbble : con- 
tingent is that poſlible, whereof poſlible alſo is thecontrary. For that the Sun ſbould go down, is a 
ching both neccflary and poflible, as being contrary unto this impoſſibility, namely,that the Sun ſhould 
not fet at all : but that when the Sun is ſcrzthere ſhould come rain, or not rain, arc both of them poſli- 
ble and contingent. Again, of things contingent, ſome there be which happen oftentimes, and for 
the moſt part,others rare and ſcIdome,ſome fall ont-indiffcrently, as well one way as another, even as ie 
hapn*th. And plain it is, that theſe be oppoſite and repugnane to themſelves : as for thoſe which 
happen uſually, and very often, contrary they be to ſuch things as chance but ſeldom 3 and thele in- 
deed for the molt part, are ſubjeR co nature : butthat which chanceth equally, one way 2s well as an- 
other, licth in us and oar will : for example ſake, that under the Dog-ftar it ſhould be hot and cold ; 
the one commonly, and for the moſt part, the other very ſeldom, are things both, fabmicted to nature : 
but to walk, or not to walk,and ſuch things whereof the one and the other be ſubjeRt to the free will of 
man, arc laid to be in us, and in our choice and cleftion : but rather and more generally, they be 
faid to be in us: For as touching this term, To be in jas, ir is to be underſtood two manner of 
ways, and therefore are two kindes, the one proceedeth from paſſion,as namely, from anger or concupi- 
ſence z the other, from diſcourſe of reaſon, or judgement and underttanding, which a man may proper- 
ly fay, to be in our eleftion. And ſome reaſon there is, that this poſſible contingent which is 4.5 yl 
be in a8, and to proceed from our appetite and will, fhould be called Co, not in the ſame regard, bur for 
divers : for in reſpe& of future time, it is called poſſible and conting-nt z bur in regard of the preſent, 
it is named, In us, and in our free will : fo as a man may thus define and deſtinguith of theſe things z 
Contingent is that which both it ſelf and the contrary whereof is poſſible : that which in us, is the one 
part of contingent, to wit, that which preſently is in doing according to our appetite. Thus have we 
in manner declared, that by nature poſſible goeth before contingent, and contingene ſubſifterh before 
thac which in us 3 alſozwhat each of chem is,and whereupon they are fo called, yea,and whatbe the qua- 
licics adjoyning thereto : it remaineth now, that we ſhould treat of Fortune, and caſual adventure, and 
of whatſoevzr b:fides, that requireth diſcourſe and conſideration. Firſt, this is certain, that Fortune is 
x kinde of cauſe :; but among cauſes, ſome arc of themſclyes, others by accident : as for cxample, of 
an houſe or (hip, the proper cauſes and of themſelves, be the Maſon, Carpenter or Shipwright, bue by 
accident, the Mafician and Geometrician, yea, and whatſoever incident to the Maſon, Carpenter, 
or Shipwright, eicher in regard of body or minde, or outward things : whereby it appecreth, thax 
the eſſential cauſe which is by ir ſelf, muſt needs be determinate, certain and one; whereas the ac- 
cidencal cauſes are not always one and the ſame, but infinite aud indeterminate 3 for many accidenes in 
number infinite, and in nature different one from another, may be together in one and the ſame ſabjeft. 
This cauſc then by accident, when it is fourd not onely in ſuch things which are done for ſome cnd, 
bat alſo in thoſe wherein our cle&ion and will taketh place, is called Fortune : as namely, to finde 
treaſuce when a man diggeth a hole or grave to plant a tree in, or to do and ſaffer any extraordinary 
thing, in flying, purſuing, or otherwiſe going and marching, or onely in retiring: provided always, 
that he doth it n »t to that end which enſucth thereupon, but upon ſome other intention, And here 
upon it is, that ſome of the ancient Philoſophers have defined Fortune, to be a cauſe unknown, and 
not forſeen by mans reaſon : Burt according to the Platoniquzs, who come neerer unto ic in reaſon, it 
is defined that, Fortune is an accid:ntal cauſe in thoſe things that arc done for ſome end, and which 
are in or cleXion ; and af:erwards they adjoyn moreover, not foreſcen nor known by the diſcourſe 
of humane reaſon : although that which 1s rare and ſtrange, by the ſame means, appcareth alſo in 
this kinde of cauſe by accident. Bur what this is, if it appearnot manitcſtly by thac oppoſition and 
contradi&ory diſparations, yet at leaftwiſc ic wijl be declarcd moſt evidently, by that which is wric- 
ten in a Treatiſe of Plato,cntituled, Phedon, where theſe words are found. What ? Have you not heard 
how, and in what manner the judgement paſſed? Yet, I wis, For one there was, who came and told us 
ofit: whereat we marvelled very much, that ſecing the ſentence of judgement was pronounced long bc- 
fore, he dyed a good while after. And what mighcbe the cauſe thereof, O Phedon ? Surely, there hapned 
unto him, O Ethecratos, a certain fortune : For itchanced that the day betore the judgementzthe prow 
of the Galley which the Achenians ſent £0 If]: Delss was crowned : In which words it is #0 be noted, 
that by this term, There hapned, you muſt nor underftand, There was z but rather, ic ſo befel, upon a 
concourſe and meeting of many cauſes together, one after another. For the Prictt adorned the ſhip with 
Coroners for another end and intention, and not for the love of Socrates 3 yea, and the Judges had con- 
demned him alſo for ſome other cauſe : but the event it ſelf was fo ftrange and admirable, as if it had 
hapned by ſome providence, or by an humane creature, or rather indeed by ſome ſuperior nature. And 
thus much may ſuffice as touching Fortune, and the definition thereof : as alſo, that neceffarily ic oughe 
to ſiibfiſt together with ſome one contingent thing of thoſe which are meant ro ſome end ; w 


it took the *name : yea, and theremuſt be ome ſubjeRt before of ſuch things which are in us and in %roz0 dev 
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our elefion, 


Batcaſual adventure reacheth and cxtendeth farther then Fortune: for it comprizcth both is, and alſo 
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ings which may chance as well one way as another : and according as the very Erymo. 
a 2) res ol th: bond Lv]oualor, ſhewerh ic is that which hapneth for and inſtead a 
ther, nam-ly, when that which was ordinary fell not out, but another thing in licu thereof ; as name. 
ly, when it chanceth to be cold weather in the Dog-days 3 tor ſometimes it falleth our to be then cold; 
ind not without cauſ-. In ſur, like as that which is in us and arbitrary, is part of contingent ; even 
ſo is fortune a part of caſual or accidental adventure : and both thefe events are conjuntt and de- 
pendent one of ano:herz to wit, caſual adventure hangeth upon contingent, and fortune upon 
that which is in us and arbitrary : and yet not ſimply and in general, bur of that onely which is in 
our ele&ion, according as hath been betore ſaid. And hercupon It Its that this caſual adyenture is com- 
mon as well to things which have no life, as to thoſe which are animate ; whereas fortune is pro» 
per to man onely, who is able to pertorm voluntary ations. An argument whereof is this, thatto 
be fortunate, happy and blefſed, arc thought to be all one J for bleſſed happineſs is a kinde of well 
doing ; and to do well, properly bclongeth tO a man, and him that is pertcct. Thus you fce what 
things are compriz:d within Fatal Deſtiny, namely, Contingent, Poſſible, ElcGion, that which js with- 
in us, fortune, caſual accident, or chance and adventure, together with their circumſtant adjundts, lig- 
nificd by theſe words, haply, peradventure or perchance : howbcir, we arcnot to inſcr, that becauſe 
they be contained within deſtiny, therefore they be fatal. : 

Ie remaineth now to diſcourſe of Divine Providence, conſidering that it ſelf comprehendeth Fatal 
D:ftity. This ſupreme and firſt providence thercforc, is the intelligencc and will of thc Soveraign 
God, doing good untoall that is in the world z whereby all divine things univerſally aud through- 
out, have becn moſt excellently and wiſely ordained and diſpoſed. The {:cond providence, is the ins 
eclligence and will of the ſecond gods, who have their courſe through the heaven ; by which, tempo» 
ral and mortal things arc engendred regularly and in order; as alſo, whatſocver pcrcaineth to the 
preſervation and continuance of cvery kinde of thing, The third, by all probability and likelihood, 
may well be called the providence ard proſpicience of the Dzmons or Angels, as many as be placed 
and ordained about the carth as ſuperintendents, for to obſerve , mark and govern mens aGions, 
Now albcit there be ſeen this threefold providence, yet properly and principally that fiſt and ſupreme 
js named Providence : ſo as we may be bold, and never doubt to ſay, howſocver hercin we ſeem to 
contradi& ſome Philoſophers, That all things are done by Fatal D:ftiny, and by Providence, but not 
likewiſe by nature : howbeit ſome by providence; and that after divcrs ſorts, theſe by one, and 
thoſe by another; yea, and ſome alſo by Fatal Deſtiny. As for Faral D:ſtiny, it is altogether by pro- 
dence; bur providence in no wiſe by Fatal D:ftiny : where, by the way, this is to be noted, that in this 
preſent place 1 underſtand the principal and ſoveraign providence. Now whatſoever is done by ano- 
ther (be ic whatit will) is evcrmore after that which cauſeth or maketh ic; even as thatwhich iz 
creftcd by Law is after the Law 3 like as what is done by nature, muſt necds ſucceed and come after 
nature. Scmblably, what is done by Fatal Deſtiny, is after Fatal D:ſtiny, and of neceflity muſt be 
more new and modern : and therefore the ſupreme Providence is the ancienteſt of all, excepting him 
alone, whoſe intelligence itis or will, or both twain together, to wit, the ſoveraign Author, Creator, 
maker and father of all thinge. 

« And for what cauſe is it, ſaith Timeus, that he hath made and framed this Fabrick of the world? 
© for that he is all good, and in him bcing all good, there cannot be imprinred or engendred any en« 
«yy : but ſecing he ix altogether void and free from it, his will war, that s much as poſlibly mighe 
&« be, all things thould reſemble himſelf. He then who ſhall receive and admir this for the moſt prin- 
& cipal and proper original of the Generation and Creation of the world, ſich as wiſemen have de- 
« livercd unto us by writing, is in the right way, and doth very well. For God willing that all thingy 
*« ſhould be good, and nothing at all (rohis power) evil, took all that was viſible, reſile(s as it war, 
<« and moving Riill raſhly, confuſcdly, irregularly, and without order, which he brought out of con- 
« fuſion, and ranged into order, judging this to be every way far better than the other : for neither 
« jt was, nor is convenient and mect, for him who is himſclf right good, ro make any thing that ſhould 
« not be moſt excellent and beautiful, Thus therefore we are to cfteem that providence (I mean 
& that which is principal and ſoveraign) h.th conftitused and ord2incd theſ* things firſt, and then in 
& ordet ſuch as cnſuc and depend thercof, cven as faras to the fouls of men. Afterwards having 
& thus creatcd the univerſal world, he ordained cight Spheres, anſwering in number to ſo many 
« principal Stars3z anddiſtributcd to every one of them a ſeveral ſoul; all which he fer, cach one 
& (as it were) within a Chariot over the nature of the whole, ſhewing unto them the Laws and Ordi- 
& nances of Fatal Deftiny * * * 

What is he then who will not believe, that by theſe words he plainly ſheweth and d:clarcth Fatal D:- 
ſtiny, and che ſame to be (as one would ſay) a Tribuua), and a Politick Conftication of Civil Laws, 
mcet and agrecable to the ſouls of men? whereof afterwards he rendreth a reaſon. And as touching 
the ſecond Providence, he doth after a ſore expreſly ſignific the ſame in theſe words, ſaying, Having 
therefore preſcribed all theſe Laws unto them, to the end that if afterwards there ſhould be any default, 
he might be exempted from all cauſe of evil : he ſpread and ſowed ſome upon the carth, others about 
th: Moon, and ſome again upon other organs and inſtruments 'of time : after which diſtribution, 
he gave commandment and charge to the yong gods, for to frame and create mortal bodies, as 
alſo ro make up and finiſh that which remained, and was wanting in mans ſoul; and when they 
had made perfc& all that was adherent and conſcquent thereto, then to rule and govern m 
tne 


ns, 


the b: and witclt manner pollible, this mortal creature, to the end that it (olt ſhould nor be the 
cauſe of the ownevils and miſcries:for in theſe words where it is ſaid, That ke might be exempt,and nog 
the cauſe of any evil enſuing afterwards, he ſhewerh clearly and evidently co every one the cauſe of any 
Fatal deſtiny. The order alſo and office of theſe petty-gods declareth unto us the ſecond providence, 
ea, andit ſeemeth chat in ſome ſort it toucheth by the way, the third providence,in caſe it be {o, thac 
for this purpoſe theſe Laws and Ordinances were ecftabliſh:d, becauſc he might not be blamed 
or accuſed as the author of any evil in any one afterwards : tor God him{lt being clear and cx- 
empt from all evi!, neither hath need of Laws, nor requireth any Fatal deftiny : but each one of 
theſe petty-gods, ed and haled by the providenee of him who hath cngendred them, doth their own 
devoir and office, belonging unto chem. Thar this is true, and the very minde and Opinion of 
Plats, appearcth manifeſtly in my conceit, by the teftimony of thoſe words which are reported 
the Law-giver in bis Books of Laws in this manner : If there were any man (quoth he) ſoby nature 
ſufficient, or by divine fortune ſo happily born, that he could be able to comprehend this, he ſhould 
require no Laws tO command him : tor no Law there is, nor Ordinance of more worth and puifſance, 
then is Knowledge and Science : neither can} he poſſibly be a ſervile ſlave or ſubjeto any, who is 
truly and indeed free by nature, but he ought to command all. For mine own part, thus | under- 
ſtand and interprer the ſentence of Plato : For whereas there is a triple providence 2 the firſt, as thas 
which hath engendered Fatal deftiny, in ſome fort comprehenderh it : che ſ:cond being engendred 
with ic, is likcewife wholly comprized in it : the chird engendred after Fatal deſtiny, is comprized 
under it, in that manner, as, That which is in us, and fortunc, as we have already faid : tor thoſe 
whom the affiftance of the power of our Dzmon doth aid (according as Socrates faith) cxpounding 
unto Theages what is the inevitable Ordinance of A4draſtia, theſe (I fay) are thoſe whom you un- 
derftand well enough : for they grow and come forward quickly with » ſoas, where ic is ſaid, 
that a Dzmon or an Angel doth favor any, it muſt be referred co the third providence ; but that fud- 
denly they grow and come to proof, it is by the power of Fatal deſtiny : and to be ſhort, it is very 
plain and evident, char cven this alſo isa kinde of deftiny. And peradventure it may ſcem wuch 
more probable, that even the ſecond providence is comprehended under deftiny; yea, and in ſam, 
all things whatſocver be made or done, confidering that deftiny, according to the ſubſtance thereof, 
hath been rightly dividnd by us into three parts. And verily that ſpeech, as touching the chain and 
concatenation , comprehendeth the revolutions of the heavens, in-the number and range of thoſe 
things which happen by ſu tion : bur verily of cheſe points, I will not debate much, to-witz 
whether we arc tocall them, ing by ſuppotition, or rather conjuntt unto deſtiny : 
thatche precedent cauſe. and commander of deſtiny ir felf, is alfo fatal And thus toſpeak ſammart> 
ly, and by way of abridgement, is our opinion : but the contrary ſentence unto this, ordaineth abl 
things to be not onely under deſtiny,but alſo todeftiny, and by it. Now all things accord 
unto the they, and that which accordeth eo anocher, the ſame mutt be gramed to be the other : accord» 
ing then to this opinion, contingent is ſaid to be the firft 3 that which is in us the fecond ; fortune the 
thicd ; accident ar caſual chance and adventure the fourth, with all that dependeth thereupon, 
to wit, praiſe, blame, andchoſc of the ſame kinde ; the fifth and laſt of all, may be faidcobe the 
prayers unto che gods, together with their ſervices and ceremonies. Moreover, as thoſe 
which arc callcd idle, and harveſt arguments, as alſo that which is named befide, or againſt deſtiny, 
they are no better then cavils and ſophiltries according to this opinion zbur according.to the contrary 
ſentence, the firſt and principal conclution is, that nothing is done without cauſe, bur all chings des 
pend upon precedent cauſes: the ſecond, that the world is governed by nature, which coaſpirerh 
and is compatible with ic ſelf ; the third may fecm rather to be reftimonics rnto theſe 3 whereot rhe 
fit is divination, approved by all Nations, as beingreally and truly in God ;; the f:cond the equani- 
mity and patience of wife men, taking and bearing well all accidents: and occurremts. wharſocver, as 
coming by divinc ordinance ; the third, which is fo common a ſpeech, anddivulged in every wang 
mouth, namely, that every Propoſition is cicher cruc or falſe, Thus hav: we drawn this diſcourſe 
intoa ſmall number of ſhort Articles, to the end that we might remember and comprize in few words, 
the whote matter and argument of D:ftiny. All which points, both of the one and the other opinion, 


are to be diſcuſſ:d and examined with more diligent inquiſition, whereof particularly we will cread 
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A Comipendious Review and Diſcourſe, That the 
Stoicks Deliver more ſtrange Opinions then 
do the Poets. 


u—_—__— 


The Summary. 


ſ Petty Declaration this is againſt the ſel? of the Stocks, which briefly and in a word it maketh odious , 

giving out in plain terms, that ſuch perſons be the loudeſt lyers in the world : and that their opinion as 
rouching the change aud alteration of that party who rangeth himſelf unto them, is ſo monſtrous and ridicu- 
lans, that the diſcovery onely thereof is a ſufficient refutation. 


A Compendious Review and Diſcomſe, That the Stoicks deliver 
more ſirange Opinions, then do the Poets. þ 


Indarus was reproved, for that after a ftrange manner, and without all ſenſe and proba- 


bility , he fcigned Ceneus one of the Lapitbe, to have had'a body ſo hard, as it'could not be 
picrced by any weagons of iron and ftcel., bur that he remained unhurt} "and fo aker- 


wards. 


Went under earth withouten wound, 
When with ſtiff foot be cleft the ground. 


But this Lapib of the Stoicks, to wit, their imagined wiſe man, being forged by them of impaſlibi- 
lity, as of a metal harder then the Diamond, is not ſuch an one as is not otherwhiles wounded, di- 
ſcaſed and affailed with pain : howbeic, as they fay, he abiderh ſtill fearleſs, and wichour ſorrow and 
heavineſs ; he continueth invincible, he ſuſtaineth no force nor vialence, howſoever he be wounded, . 

' what pain ſocver he ſuff:reth, be he put to all tortares, or ſee his native Countrey ſacked and drſtroy- 
ed bctore his face, or what calamitics clſe bcfide be preſented to his cycs. And verily, that Ceres * 
whom Pindarus deſcribeth, notwithſtanding he were ſmitten, and bare many ſtrokes, yet was un- 
wounded for all that : burthe wiſe man whom the Stoicks imagine, although he be kept encloſed in 
priſon, yer is notreftrained of liberty : ſay he be pitched down from the top of a rock, -yet ſuſtaineth 
no violence z is he put to the ſtrappado, to the wrack or wheel, yer for all chat, is hz not tormented; 
and albcie he fry in the fire, yer he hath no harm; nay, ifin wheeftling he be foiled and cake a fall, 
yet he perfiſtech unconquered ; when he is environed within a wall, yet he is not beficged ; and being 
fold in port-ſale by the enemies, yet is he no captive, but remaineth impregnable; reſembling mott 
properly for all the world, thoſe ſhips which have theſe goodly inſcriptions in their - poups, Happy 
voyage, Luckie Navigation, Saving Providence, and Remedy againft all dangers : and yctthe ſame nc« 
ver $ be rofſed in the Seas, ſplit upon the Rocks, catt away and drown:d. Toles, as the Roct Ex- 
ripides hath feigned, by a certain prayer chat he made unto the gode, of a feeble and decripit old 
mar, became all of a ſudden ayong and luſty gallant, ready for to fight a battel : but the Koicks wiſe 
man, wha longer ago then yeſterday, was moſt hateful, wreeched and wicked, all at once to day is 
changed into a good and vertuous perſon : he is ofa rivelled, pale, lean and poor filly aged man, and 
as the Poce AZſchylus ſaith, 


Who ſuffereth pangs in flank in reins and back, 
With painful cramps, jtretcht as upon a wracky 


become, a lovely, fair, beautiful, and perſonable youth, plcaſant both to God and man. Mixerve in 
Homer rid Vlyſſes from his wrinkles, his baldneſs, and ill-favored deformity, that he migbs a 

fall of favorand amiablc : but this wiſe man of their making, albcie withered old age leave nor his 
body, but contrariwiſc increaſe ſtill and grow more and more with all ehe diſcommodirics that follow 

Ic, continuing till for example-ſake, bunch backt, if he were fo beferc, one cyed, and toothleſs, yer 
forſooth is not for all this, foul, deformed and ill-favored, For like, as by report, the Bettils fly from 

good and ſweet odors, ſecking after ſtinking ſents, even ſo the Stoicks love (converfing with the 

moft foul ill-favorcd and deformed, after that by their ſapicnce and wiſdom they be turned into all 
beauty and favor) departcth and goeth fram them. With theſe Stoicks, he who in the morning baply 

was moſt wicked, will prove in the evening a right honeft man : and who went to bed fooliſh, igno- 

rant, injurious, outragious, intcmperate, yea a =p {lave, a poor and needy er, will riſe the 
morrow morning, a King, rich, naÞPYs chafte, juft, firm and conftant, nothing at all ſubjeCt co variety 

of opinions : not for that he hath all on a ſudden put forth a beard, or become under grown, as ina 

yorg and tender body : but rather engendred in a weak, ſofe, cffeminate and inconflant ſoul, a perfect F 
minde, perfe& underſtanding, ſovcraign prudence, a divine diſpofition, comparable to the gods, 2 


ſettled 
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This vertue brings riches," this carcicth with it royalty, this giveth good fortune,this makes men ha PPY» 
Qanding in need of nothing, concented in themſelves, alchough they have notin all the world much 
23 a fing 1c drachime of filver, or one grey groat. Yetare the tables of Poers deviſed with more proba. 
bility and likclihood of reaſon : for never do they leave Hercules altogether d:ſticute of neceffarics : 
but it ſeemeth that he hath with him always one living ſource or other, out of which there rurneth 
eyermore foiſon and plenty for himſelf and the company about him. Bur hc who hath once gotten 
the Goat Amalthea by the head, and that plentiful horn of abundance which the Stoicks talk of, he 
3s rich incontinently,/and yer begged his bread and vidtuals of others; he is a King, although for a piece 
of money he ecacheth how co reſolve Syllogiſms : he onely poſlcfleth all thingy, albeit he Pay rent for 
hishouſe, buycth his meal and mcet with che filver that many times he taketh upof the Ulurer, or 
elſe craveth ac their hends who hav: juſt nothing of their own to give. Truc it is indeed, that Uh fies 
che King of Ithaca begged alms, butir was becauſe he would not be known countertcicing all thac 
he could 
To make himſelf a Begger poor, 
Like one that went from doot to door. 
Whereas he that is come out of the Stoicks School, crying aloud with open mouth, 1 onely am a King, 
| am rich, and none but I, is ſeen oftentimes at other mens doors ftanding with this note, 
Give Hipponax &« cloak, his naked corps to fold, 
For that I quake and ſhiver much ſor cold, 


The ContradiCtions of Stoick Philoſophers. 


The Summary. 


Lutarch being of the Academick Sed, direfly eentrary to the Stoicks, examineth in this Treatiſe the 

opinions of thoſe bic adverſaries, and ſheweth by proper teffimonies out of their own wrinings, and name= 
I of Chrylippus their principal DoGor, that there is nothing firm and certain in all their DoGirine ; per- 
ufing and ſifting to this end the chief pornts of all the parts of Philoſophy, not binding himſelf preciſely i6 
any ſpecial order, but propoſing matters according as th:y come into his vemembrance, or were preſented to 
bis exes. Moreover, in the recital of their repugnances and comradidtions, he intermmgle1h certain expoſ,= 
tions, to aggravate the abſurdity of this Seft of his adverſaries, and to withiraw the Keader from them : 
which is a very proper and ſingular maner of declaiming and diſputing againſt inveterate errors, amd ſuch 
as have a great name in the world : for in ſewing that thoſe who are reputed moſt able and ſufficient to 
teach and maintain them, know not what 1hey ſay, and ao confound themſelves, is as much as to reproach 
every man who dnth adhere unto them, with this imputation, that bis 11 deprived of common ſenſe, in receiving 
that for a certain verity, whereiu their very maſters are not well reſolved, or admitting that which they 


prafiiſe, otherwiſe then they ſay.. 


T he Contradiftions of Stoick Philoſophers, 


men and their lives : for itis not ſo necefſary, that the Orator, acording as Lyſias faith, and 

the Law, ſhould ſound the ſame note, as requilite that the life of a Philoſopher ſhould be con+ 
formable and conſonant to his words and DoGtriucz forthe ſpeech of a Philoſopher is a vo- 
lantary and particular Law which he impoſerh upon himſclt, if it be fo as men eſteem, that Philo» 
ſophy is (atno doubrit is) the profeſſion. of that which is ſcrious, grave and of weighty impor- 
tance, and not a gameſome ſport, or vain and toyilh pratling , deviſed onely for to gain glory. 
Now we ſee, that Zeno himſelf hath written much by way of diſputation and diſcourſe; Cleax- 
the; likewiſe, and Chryſippus moſt of all, concerning the Politique Government of Common= 
wealth, touching rule and obedience, of judgmene alſo and pleading at the bar: and yet look 
intoall their lives throughout, you ſhall not finde that ever any of them were Captains and Com- 
manders, neither Law-givers nor Senators, and Counſcllors of State, ne yet Orators or Adverſarics 
— judicially in Court before the Judges3z nay, they were not ſo much as employed in any War, 
ring Arms, and perfcrming Martial Service for the defence of they Countrey:you ſhall not finde (1 
lay) that any of them Was ever ſent in cmbaſſage, or beſtowed any publick largels or donative to = 
people 3 


Fr: above all things, I would have tobe cen a conformity and acrord between the opinions of 


__ — — 2 O—_——— 
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Dcoplc but remained all the time ot their lite (and that was not ſhort, but very long) ina ſtrange ang 
Lon Countrey, feeding upon reſt and repoſe, as it they had taltcd of the herb Lotus in —_— mn 
forgorten their native ſoil, where they ſpent their time in writing Books, in holding Diſcourſes, and 
in walking up and down. Hereby it manifeltly appearcth, that ehcy lived rather according the ſays 
ings and writings of otlicr, then anſwerablc to that which chemſclves judge and confcl3 tobe their 
duty, having paſſed the whole courſe of their lite in that quiet repoſe, which E pr-urus and Hieronymus 
ſo highly praitc and recommend. And verily to prove this be a truth, Chryfippus himſclFin his fourth 
book enticuled, Of Lives, is of opinion, and fo hath put down in writing, that a Scholaſtical life, to 
wit, that of idle Students, diticreth not from thelitc of voluptuous perſons. And to this purpoſe] 
think it not amiſs to alledge the mans ſpeech word for word : They (quorth he) who think that this 
Scholaftical and idle life of Students even from the firkt beginning) is mott of all beſeemiag and agrees 
able to Philoſophers, in my conceit, ſeem much deceived weening as they do, that they are to Philo» 
ſophize for their paſtime or recreation, and ſo todraw out in length the whole courſe of their life at 
their book in their ſtudice, which is as much as to ſay in plain terms, as to live at caſc/and in pleaſure, 

«Neither is this opinion of theirs to be hindred and-difſembled ; for many of them give out as much 
openly, howſoever others, and thoſe not a few deliver the ſame more obſcurely ; and yetwhere is he 
who grew old and aged more in this idle Scholaſtical life, then Chryſippus, Cleanthes, Dugenes, Leng 
and Antipater ? who forſock and abandoned even their native Countreys, having no caulc or occafi> 
on in the world to complain of or to b: diſcontent; onely to this end, that they might lead their lives 
more \{wcetly at their pleaſure, ſtudying and diſputing with eaſc, and letting out their girdle ſlack ay 
they liſt themſelves. To approve this this that 1 ſay, Ariſtccrean the Diſciple of Chryſippas, and one 
of his familiar friends, having cauſcd a Statue of braſs to be erected for him, ſet over it theſe elegant 
Verſes in manrzer of an Epigram : 

This Image Ariftocrcon 
erefied freſh and uew 

For Chrylip, 4cademick knots 
who like an ax did hew. 

Lo, what maner of perſon was Chryſeppris, an aged man, a Philoſopher, one who praiſcd the life of 
Kings, and of thoſe who are converiant in weal publike, and he who thought there was no diffe- 
ren ce between the idle Scholaſtical life, and the voluptuous. And yet others among them, as many 

I mean, as deal in Statc affairs, are found to be more repugnant and contradiftoay to the reſoluti- 
ons of their own Sc& : for they bear rule as chief Magiſtrates, they arc Judges, they be Scnators, 
and fetin Counſel, they ordain and publiſh Laws, they puniſh Malefators, they honor and reward 
thoſe that do well: as if they were Cities indeed wherein they govern and manage the State ; as 
if thoſe were Scnators, Counſellors, and Judges, who ycerly always arc by fot created, or other- 
wiſe, to ſuch places; Captains and Commanders who are ele&:d by the ſuffrages and voyces of 
Citizens; and as if thoſe were to be held good Laws which Calithenes, Lycurgus and Solon made ; 
and yet the ſame men they avow and maintain to have been witleſs tools, and lewd perſons, Thug 
you ſee, how albcit they adminiſter the common-weal, yet they be repugnant to their own Do- 
Qrine. 

s Inlike manner Antipater, in his Book of the difi:ntion between Cleanthes and Chryſippus, reports 
eth, that Zenoand Cleantbes would never be made Citizens of Athens, for fear forſooth Iclt they mighe 
be thought to offer injury to their own Countrey. Now it they herein did well, Ice Chryſippus go, 
and ſay we nothing ot him that he did amiſs, in cauſing himſclt ro be enrolled and immatriculaced 
in the number of Athenian Citiz:ns : for I will not ſand much upon this point, onely this | hold, that 
there is a ſtrange and wondertul repugnancy in rheir dzeds and aftions, who reſerve till rhe bare names 
of thcir native Countreys, and yet bercave the ſame of their very perſons and their lives, converling 

ſo far off in forreign Lands : much like as if a man who hath caſt off and put away his lawful w:dded 
witc, ſhould dwell, live and lie ordinary with another as his Concubin:, yea, and beget children of 
her body, and yct will in no wiſe ſpouſe her, and contratt marriage with her, leſt, forſooth,he might 
ſcem eo do wrong and injury to the former. Furthermore, Chryſappus in his Treatiſe that he made of 

Rhetorick,writing thus,that a wiſe man wil in ſuch ſort plead,make Orations to the people,and deal in 
State-mattery, as if riches, reputation and health were imply good things, teftificth hereby and con» 

feſſerh, that his precepts and reſolutions induce men not to go forth of doors, nor to intermeddle in 

Polirick and Civil affairs, and fo by conſcquence that their Doftrine and Preecpts cannot fore well with 

practice, nor be agreeable unto the ations of this life, 

Moreover, this is one of Zeno's Q 10dlibets or Poſitions , That we ought not to build Temples to 
the honor of the gods ; for that a Temple is no ſuch holy thing, nor ſohighly to be cſteemed, confi- 
dering it is th: workmanſhip of Maſons, Carpenters, and other Artificers : neither can any work of 
ſach Arcizans be priz*d at any worth, And yeteven they who avow and approve this as a wiſc ſpeech 
of his, arc themſclves profeſſed in the religious myſterics of thoſe Churches ; th:y mount up to the 
Caſtle, and frequent there theſacred Temple of Minerva; they adore the fhrines and images of the 
gods; they adorn the Temple with Chaplets and Garlands, notwithſtanding they be the works of Ma- 
ſons, Carpenters, and ſuch like Mechanical perſons. And will theſe men ſeem indeed to reprove the 
Epicurcans, as contrary to themſelves, who denying that the gods be occupied or imployed in the Go» 


vernment of the world , yet offer ſacrifice unto them, when as they check and refute ——" 
mnc 
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much more in ſacrificing unto the gods, within their temples and apon their alcars, which they main» 
rain chat they ought not to ſtand at all, nor once 0 have bcen built ? 

Zenoputteth down and admicterh many vertues according to their ſeverall differences , like as Plato 
doth, to wit, prudence , fortitude, eemperance and juſtice ; ſaying that they be all in very deed, and 
in narure inſeperable nor diſtin aſunder : howbeit in reaſon divers and different one from another. 
And again when he would ſeem to' define them ſeverally one after another, he ſaith, That fortitude is 
prudence in the ex:cution of matters : juſtice is prudence in the diftribution of things; &c. as if there 
were no more but one ſole verrue, which according to divers relations, unto affairs and ations, ſee- 
eth to differ and admit diftintion. So you ſee,that not Zeno alone ſcemeth to be repugnant unto bim= 
ſelfin theſe matters, but Chriſippus alſo, who reproveth Ariſton for ſaying, that all vertucs are nothing 
elſe but the divers habicudes and relations of one and the ſame, and yet defendeth Zeno when he defi 
neth each vertuc in this wiſe by is (elf, 

As for Cleanthes in his commentarics of nature, having et this down, that the vigour and firmi- 
made of things, is the i!lifton, and fmiting of fire, which if it be in the ſoul fo ſufficient, that it4s able 4 
to perform che duties prefented unto it, is called ſtrength and power, he annexeth afterwards theſe 
words : And this very power and ſtcengrth (quoth he) when as it is imployed in ſuch objefts wherein 
aman is to perſiſt, and which he ought to contain, iscalled Continency ; if in things to be endured 
and ſupported, then it is named Fortitude ; ifin eſtimation of worthinefſc and deſert, beareth the de- 


nomination of Juſtice 3 if in choices or refuſal, it carricth the name of Temperance. Againſt him who 
was the authour of this ſentence. 


Forbear thy ſentence for to paſs, 
and judgement ſee thou fay, 

Untill ſuch time as thou haſt beard 
what parties both can ſay. 


Zens alledged ſuch a reaſon as this on the contrary fide. Whether the Plaintife, who ſpake in the 
firſt place hath plainly proved his cauſe or no, there is no necd at all to hear the ſecond, for the mat- 
teris at an end already, and the queſtion determined : or whether he hath not proved it, all is one , 
for it is even the ſame caſe, whether he that is cited be ſo ftubborn as not to appear for co be heard, or 
if he appear, do nothing cl{s but cavill and wranglc : ſo that prove he, or prove he nog his cauſe, - 
leſs it is to hear the ſecond plead. And yet even he who made this Dilemma, and wrote againſt the 
Books of Policy and common wealth that Plato compoſed, taught his ſcholars how to aſſvil and 
woid ſuch Sophiſticall arguments, yea , and exhorted them to learn Logick with: all diligence , 
wbcing the arc which ſh:weth them how to perform the ſame. Howbcic a man might come u 
him by way of obje&ion in this manner : Certes, Plato hath cicher proved orelfs not prove ſe 
points which he handled in his Policicks : but whether he did or no, there wasno ty atall to 
write againſt him as you did ; for it was altogether vain, ncedle&, and ſuperfluous, Andeven the 
ſame may be ſaid of Sophiſticall arguments and cavillacions. 

Chryſsppns is of opinion, that yong Scholars and ftudents ſhould firſt learn thoſe arts which concern 
ſpeech, as Grammar, Logick, and Rhetorick ; in the ſecond place Morall Sciences ; in the third 
Nitucall Philoſophy ; and after all theſe, in the laſt place, co hear the doftcine as touching Relivion 
nd the Gods : which bcing delivered by him in many paſſages of his writings , it (hall be ſufficiens 
to alledge that only which he hath written thus word for word in the thitd book of his Lives. 
Firſt and formoſt (quoth he) it ſeemeth unto me, according to the doftcine of our ancients, thit of 
Philoſophicall ſpeculations there be three kinds 3 Logicall, as touching ſp:ech 3 Erhicall, conceroing 
mannersz and Phyſicall, belonging to the nature of things - of which, thac which is reſpeAive 
neo =—_ ought to ew and b: ranged firſt ; ſecondly, that which treatcth of manners ; thirdly, 
Put which handl:th naturall cauſes, Now of theſe Phyficks and, naturall arguments, the Iaſtis that 
mich treateth of God : and this is the reaſon that the Precepts and Tradirions of divine matters and 
of religion, they called naends, as one would ſay, the very laſt and coming in the end. Howbeit, 
this treatiſe of the Gods, which by his ſaying ought. co be ſer laſt , him(ſelt in the very ſame book, 
rangeth above manners,and ſecteth before all other morall queſtions. For neither ſeemeth he to ſpeak 
ofthe ends, nor of Juſtice, nor of good and evill things, nor of. Marriage , nor of the nouriture 
adeducation of Children, ne yet of law nor of the government of the Common-wealth, in any ſore ; 
bit ax they who propoſe and publiſh decrees anto Cities and Statrs, fhake ſome preamble before 
of good Jack,or hdppy fortune; ſo he uſeth the preface of Fupiter, of facall deftiny, of Divine pro- 
ridenice : alfo, that there being but. one world , the ſame doth confift and is maintained by one 
mighty power. Which points no man doth firmly believe, nor” can be reſolutely perfwaded in, 
unlefſe he wade deeply,into the profoundeft ſecrets atid difcourſes of 41l natural tagry nr heark. 
n Tbeſeech you; a little,to that which he ſaith of theſe macters, in his third book of the Gods * It is 
not poffivle (quork hz Yto find our any other founratn, and origitiall beginning of Juſtice, chan from 
Jupiter and common nature : for from thence it niuft needsbe, ' that cvery ſuch thing is derfycd, if 
tat we mean to diſcourſe of good things and evifl, Again, in hiv ereatiſe of taturall poſitions, there 
*n9 other way,orat leaftwiſe nor a berter, of proceeding co the difcourſe of good things and bad,nor 
0 vertucs, nor of ſoycraign fcliciry, then from common _— _ adminiftration of = world, 

Ddd oreover 
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Morcover, as he gocth torward in another place, We are to annex and adjoyn hereunto ( quoth he) 
a treatiſc of good and evil things, confidering there is not a better beginning thereof, nor yet a reference 
and relation more proper : neither is the ſpeculation and ſcience of nature in any ather reſpett requi- 
fite or neceſſary to be Iearned,but only for to know the difference of good and evil. And theretore accos. 
ding to Chryſippus,this natural ſcience both gocth before, and alſo followeth after moral things ; or tg 
ſay a truth ar once in nore expreſs term, it were a ſtrange and difficult inverſion of order, to bold 
that ir,is robe placed after them, confidering that without it were impollible to comprehend any of 
the cther : and a very manifeſt repugnance it were to affirm, that ſcience natural is the beginning of 
moral,which treatcth of good and evil, and yet ordain nevertheleſs, that it ſhould be taught not before, 
bur aftcr ir. Now if any man ſay unto me, that Chryſippus in his book entituled, The uſe of ſpeech, 
hath written, that he who ficſt Iearncth Logick, I mcan the knowledge and Philoſophy concerning 
words, ought not alcogcther for to forbcar the learning of other parts, . 'but that he ought to take a 
taſte of them,according as he the means thereto, well may he ſpeak a truth, but withal, confirm he 
ſhall my accuſation till of his fault : for he fighteth with himſelf, in ordering one while that a man 
ſhould learn in the laſt place and aſter all, the ſcience that treateth of God, as if that were the reaſon 
why it was called nuen), which is as much as nadm9+, that isto ſay, Final ; another while teachin 
clean contrary, that the ſame isto be learned even with the very firſt, and at the beginning}: for then 
farewcl all order for ever, and welcome confulton, if we muſt Icarn all things hudled together at all 
eimes, But yet this is not the worſt, for having ct this down for a reſolution : That the doQtrine 
as touching good things and evil, ought to begin'and proczed from the knowledge of God ; yet, he 
will not have them viho ſettle themſelves and enter into the ſtudy of moral Philoſophy, to take their 
beginning there : but that in learning this, to catch ſomewhar of that by the way, even as much ay 
they have eafic means to come byz and afterwards to repaſs * from morall Philoſophy unto 
Theologic, without which (he ſaith) there can bz neither encrance nor progreſs in the knowledge 
of manner. 
+ Morcover (he faith) that, To difpute of one and the ſame queſtion, pro &- contra, to and fro, he 
difallowcth not fimply and in generality : but his adviſcis, to uſe the ſame ſo warily and with ſuch 
diſcretion, as otherwhiles oratonrs do in pleading, when they allcdge the reafons of their adverſaries, 
not to uphold and maintain the ſame,but only for to refute & diſprove that liklihood and probabili- 
ty which they pretend : For otherwiſe (quoth he) thus to do, is the manner of thoſe Skepticks, who 
be alwaics doubtful, and withhold their conſent in every thing : a meer ſhift that ſerverh their turn 
for whatſoever they hold : bur as for thoſe who would work and eſtabliſh in mens hearrs, a certain 
ſcience, according to which they might undoubtcdly guide and condutt themſelves, they ought to 
ſound and ſearch the contrary, and from point to point by ftepmeal, to diret their novices newly 
entred, even from the beginning to the very end : whercin there falleth out otherwhiles fic opportu- 
nity to make m:ntion of contrary ſentences and opinions, for to refute and reſolve that which might 
ſccm to have apparence of truth z as the manner is in pleading before Judges : for theſe b: the very 
words and proper terms that he uſeth, Now what an abſurd and impertinent a \—ow it is, that Phi« 
loſophers ſhould %hink they were to put down the contrary opinions of other Philoſophers, and not 
withal, their reaſons and arguments, but only as advocates pleading at the bar to diſable and weaken 
their proofs, and ſo to weary their adverſarics 3 as if diſputation were only to win the honour of 
victory, and not to find out a truth : we have elſewhere diſcourſed againſt him ſufficiently. Bur 
that bimſclf not here and there in his diſputations, but oftentimes and in many places hath confirmed 
wich might and main, yea, and with fo great afſcycration and contention, contrary reſolutions, un- 
ro his own opinioas, that it were a right hard matter for any man to diſcern, which of them he ap» 
proveth moſt, they themſelves in ſome ſort do ſay, who admire the ſubtiliry of the man, and the vi- 
vacity of his ſpirit, who alſo both think and ftick not to affirm, that Carneades ſpake nothing of 
his own invention, but by the help and mcans of which 'argum:nts Chryſsppus uſcd to prove his 
own aſſertions, he returned the ſame contrariwiſe upon himſelf to confute his Roms 
inſomuch as eftſoons in diſputation he would, alluding toa verſe.in Homer, cry cut aloud in the 
manner. 


Unhappy man, thus for to ds : 
Thine own pure ſtrength will work thy wo- 


as if hc lay open and miniftred great advantages and mcans againſt himſclf, to thoſe who went a- 
bour for to infringe and calJumniate his opinions. But as touching thoſe Treatiſes and diſcourſes 
which he hath pat forth, and ſct out againſt ordinary cuſtom, his followers do ſo gloriaully boaſts 
and joy, that they give out, if all the books of the Academiques that ever lived, were laid her, 
they deſcrved not to be compared with that which Chryſippus wrote in calumniation of theſen ſes : an 
evident ſign cither of their ignorance who ſay ſo,or clic of their own blind ſelf-love. Howbeity cer- 
tain it is, that afterwards being defirous to defend cuftome and the ſenſes, he was found much 
inferiour to himſelf, and the latter Treatiſe came far ſhort of the former, and was nothing at 
all ſo pithyz in ſach ſort as he is contradifory and repugnant to himſelf : whiles he alwaics 
preſcribeth and willeth to confer and oppoſe contrary ſentencer, not as.one patronizing} any 
but making an oftentation that they be falſe : and afterwards ſheweth himſelf to be a more yehement 


accuſer , then a defender of his own proper ſentencesz and counſelling others to take heed of ray 
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nant and contrary diſputations , as thoſe which diftraft and impeach their preception , himſelf i; 
ftadious and diligent eo addreffe fuch proofs as overthrow preception, than thoſe which arc to 
eſtabliſh and conficmthe ſame: and yet that he feared noleffe, he declareth plainly in the fourth book 
oſhis lives, where he writeth thus : We are noe raſhly nor withoat good reſp:& and adviſement to 
admit and allow repugnant diſputations and contrary opinions to be propoſed, nor to anſwer thoſc 
ble arguments which arc broughe againſt true ſentences 3 but herein we muſt warily g0 to work, 
and carry our (clves fo, as fearing alwaics leaſt the hearers being thereby diftrafted and diverted, ler go 
this apprehenſion and conception, and be not of ſufficient capacity to comprehend their ſolations, bur 
after ſuch a feeble ſorc, as that their — be ready to faſter and ſhake, conſidering that > 
ven they who cuſtomabl rehend ſenlible objeRs,and ocher things which depend of ſenſcs,quickly 
forgo the ſame, being di as well by Mcgarian interrogatorics, as by others more forcible, arid in 
ercater number. Now would [ gladly demand of theſe Stoicks, wt ether they think theſe Megarian in- 
terrogatorics more rue than thoſe which Chryſippus hath written in fix books; or rather Chryſip- 
himſelf would be asked the queſtion. For mark | pray you, what he hath written of the Megarian 
diſputation in his book intituled ; The uſe of ſpeech , after this manner : Such a thing as befell in 
the diſputation between Sti/ps and Menedemus, both renowned perſonages for their learning and 
wiſdom, and yet the whole manner of their arguing is now turned to their reproach and plain moc- 
kery, as if their arguments were either very grofſe, or elſe too captious and ſophiſticall : and yet good 
Sic theſe arguments which ir pleaſcth you to ſcorn and tearm the reproach of thoſe who make ſuch in- 
terrogatorics, as containing in them notorious lewdnefſe, you fear left they ſhould divert any from 
perception , And even your own ſelf writing ſo many books as you do againſt cuſtome where- 
unto you have adjoyned whatſoever you could deviſe and invent , labouring to ſurmonne and 
ſurpalle Arceſilaus 3 did you never cxpett and look to ſcare and terrific any of the Readers that ſhould 
light upon them ? For Chryſeppus _ uſeth not onely {lender and naked arguments in diſputing a- 
gainſt cuſtome, bur as if he were an advocate pleading at the bar, moveth affeions being paſſionate 
himſelf, breaking out efrſoons into theſe tearmes of giving the fool, and imputing vmity and ſor- 
tiſhn:fſe 3 and to the endthat he might leave no place for contradiQion at all, but that he delivererth 
repugnances and ſpeaketh contraries, thus hath he written in his Poſitions Naturall. A man may very 
well, when he hath once perfeftly compriſed athing , argue alictle on the contrary fide, and apply 
that defence which the matter it ſelfdoth afford : yea and otherwhilesz, when he doth comprehend nci- 
ther the one nor the other,diſcourſe of cither of them pro & contrazas much as the cauſe will yeeld. Al- 
ſoin that creatiſe of his concerning the uſe of ſpeech, after he had} ſaid , we ought not to uſe the 
power and faculty of difputation,no more then arms or weapong,in things that tend to no purpoſe,and 
when the caſe requireth it not,he addeth ſoon after theſe wordsz For we ought to imploy the gift of 
reaſon and ſpeech to the finding out of truth,and ſuch things as reſemble it: and not contrariwiſc;how- 
ſoever many there be that are wont ſo to do. And peradventure by theſe Many, he meancth thoſe Aca- 
demicks, who ever doubt and give no aſſent to any thing: and they verily, for that they comprehend 
neither the one nor the other, do argue on both parts to and fro, that ir is perceptible : as it by this 
only or ſpeciall meanes the truth yeelded a certain comprehenſion of ic ſelf, if there were nothing in the 
world comprehenſible. - But you who excuſe and blame them, writing the contrary to that which you 
conceive as touching cuſtom,and cxhorting others to do the ſame, & that with an affetionare defence, 
do plainly confeſs, that you uſe the foree of ſpeech and cloquence, in things not only unprofitable, 
- on hurtfull , upon a vain ambitious humour of ſhewing your ready wit, like to ſome young 
Theſe Stoicks affirm, that a good deed, is the Commandement of the Law, and Sin the prohi- 
bizion of the Law : and therefore it is that the Law forbiddeth Fools and lewd Folk to do ma- 
ny things, but preſcribeth them nothing 3 for that indeed they are not able to do ought well: 
And who ſceth not that impoſſible is for him who can do no vertuous af, to keep himſelf 
from Sin and Tranſgreſſion ? Therefore they make rhe Law repugnant to it ſelf, if it command 
that which co perform is impoſlible, and forbid that which men as not able to avoid. For he 
that is not able to live honeſtly , cannot chuſe but bear himſelf diſhoneftly ; and whoſoever he 
be, that cannot be Wiſe , muſt of neceſſiry become a Fool : and even them ſelves do hold that 
thoſe Lawes which are prohibitive, ſay the ſame thing, when they forbid one, and command 
lixewiſe another. For that which ſaith , thou ſhalt nor ſteal, ſaich verily the ſame, to wit , Secal 
not, but it forbiddeth withall to ſteal 3 and therefore the Law forbiddeth Fools and lewd Perſons 
nothing , for otherwiſe it ſhould command them ſomewhat. And thus they ay that the Phyfi- 
clan biddeth his Apprentiſe or Chyrurgion to cut or to cauterize, without adding thereto theſe 
words, handſomely, moderately, and in good time. The Muſician likewiſe commanderh his ſcho- 
to (ing or play upon the Harp a leſſon, without putting thereto, in tune, accord and good 
meaſure, Howbeit, they puniſh and chaſtice thoſe that do amifſe and contrary to the rules of arr, 
for that thzy were willed and enjoyed to do the thing well, bur they did itill. And even fo a wiſc 
man commanding his ſcrvant to ſay or doa thing, it he puniſh him for doing ituntowardly, our 
ſcaſon , and not as he ought, certain it is that he commanded him to perform a good duty, and 
nota mean and indiffcrent ation. - Now if wiſe men command fools and lewd perſons to do 
ting indifferent, what ſhould hinder th:m but that the coramandements of the lawes may be ſembla- 
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Morcover , that inftin& or naturall motion which is called ip, according to him,is nothing cl{c 

but the reaſon of man, inciting him do a thing, as himſclt hath written in his treatiſe of the Law, 
Ergo, that Diverſion , contrariwiſe called Apogzay, can be nothing elſe bug reaſon withdrawing a 
man from the doing of a thing : and therefore that inclination is a reaſonable incliriation : and 
this wary caution, 18 as much as the reaſon of a wiſe man, forbidding him to do a thing : tor tg 
beware, and to take heed, is the part and property of wiſe men and not toolest. If then the reaſon of 
a wiſe man be one thing, and the Law another, wiſe men have this vary caution repugnantunto the 
Law : but in caſe Law, and the reaſon of a wiſe man be both one, it will be found that the Law for- 
biddeth wiſe men to do thoſe things, which they doabe and be affraid of. To foolith and wicked 
perſons (quoth Chryſippus) there is nothing proficable, neither hath ſuch an one, uſc ornecd of ought, 
Having dclivercd this ſentence in his firſt book of perſe&t duties or offices, he commeth afterwards and 
faith,thatutility or commodiouſpeſſe and grace pertain and reach unto mean and indifferent thin 
whcreof according to the StoicksdoGtrine there is not one profitable : and more then thatyhe ſaith there 
is nothing proper , nothing meet and convenient for a fooliſh Iewd man : and fo by conſequence it 
followeth upon theſe words z there is nothing ſtrange, nothing unfitting for a wiſe and honeſt man, 
like as nothing fit and familiar for a lewd fool: for as goodnefle is proper to one, ſo is lewdnefſe to 
the other. How commeth it then to paſs that he maketh our heads to ask again, with telling us ſo of- 
tcn in all his books as well of naturall Philoſophy as morall, that preſently from our nativity and 
birth, we be affcRionate to our ſclves, to our proper members, and to the itſue deſcending from us? 
and in the firſt book of Juſtice he ſaith, that even wild beaſts are propence and affeRed unto their 
yourg , according as their ne:d and neceflity requires , all ſave fiſhes : for cheir yound fry are 
nouriſhed by themſelves. But there is no ſcnſc, where is no ſenfible objet, nor appropriation, 
where pothing is proper and familiar : for ſurely this appropriation ſeemeth to be the ſcnie and percep- 
tion of that which is familiar. And this opinion is comformable to their principles. 

Morcover, Chryſippus, albeit in divers places he write many things contrarily,yet he accord:th & this 
ſentence manifeſtly, chat there is no one vice greater, nor fin more grievous than another 3 as alfo reci- 
procally, there is not one vertue more excellent, nor one vertuous decd which (they call perteCt duty ) 
better than another, conlidering that he bath this in the firft book of Nature : char like as it befſcemeath 
7rpiter well,to magnific and glorigc himſelf and hislife , as alfo if we may fo ſay, to bear his hcad a+ 
lott, highly co eſtcem his own greatnefle, and to ſpeak big, confidering he leadeth a life worthy of 
grand cloquence and hauty ſpeech : even fo ic beficecth and becommeth all honeſt men todo the like, 
conſidering that inno reſpeR they beinferiour to Fupiter. And yet himſelf again in the third buok of | 
Jultice ſaith, that thoſe who afficm pleaſure co be the end and ſoveraign good of man, overthrow Ju- 
ttice ; but whoſoever ſay ic is ſimply goo0d,do not deſtroy Juſtice. And the very words which he uſerh, 
be theſe : Peradventure (quoth he) it may be, that if we Icave unto Pleaſure this attribute, To be imply 
and onely good, although ic be not the end of all good things, and chat honeſty and vertue is of the kind 
of thoſe things which be eligible for themſelves : haply, by this meancs we may ſave Juſtice, in efteem- 
ing Honeſty and Juſtice to be a more perfe& and abſolute good thing than is Pleaſure : bur in caſeic 
be fo, that che thing only which is honeſt is good , he crreth much who affirmerh that pleafureis 
good; howbcit, Wi then he who ſhould ſay, that it is the end of all good things 3 for that as the one 
doth aboliſh and deſtroy utterly all Juſtice, the other doth ſo preferve and maintain it*: for according 
co the lattcr of the twain, all human ſocicty periſh:th, whercas the former reſerveth yet ſome place for 
bonnty and civill bumanity.1 let paſs to relate what he ſaith in the bookeentituled,Of Jupiter, namely, 
that vertues grow, that they alſo paſs,becauſe I would not be thought to lie at vantage, and to catch ar 
words; howſocver Chryſippus himſelfin this kind of reprehenſion dealeth bitcrly with Plato andether 
Philoſophers,for taking hold of words : but whereas he forbiddeth to praiſe all that is done vertuoully, 
he giveth us to underſtand, that there is fome diff:rence in duties and offices. Now this is the very text 
in his treatiſe of Z»piter.For albcir vertuous afts be commendadblc,yer we are not to infer thereupon and 
ſay,thar we ought to commend all that ſcemcth to proceed from vertue,asnamcly,to praiſe fora yalliant 
aA,the ſliffe ſtretching our of the finger 3 or for temperance and continency, the abſtinence from an old 
trot, Who hath @nc toot already in her grave; or for prudence, to underſtand aright and without cr- 
Tour, that there will not make tour : fer he that went in handtopraiſe and commend a man for ſach 
chings asthcſe,ſhould ſh:w himſelt co be very bald and abſurd even in the higheſt degree. And as much 
as this in a manner wricech he in the third book of the gods: For I think verily (quoth he) chat the 
praiſcs of fuch matrers be impertinentand abturd, although they ſeem to depend of vertuc,as namely,t0 
torbear an old trot now at the pits brink, or to abide a flic-biting. What other accuſcr (hould he 
for then of his opinions,but himſclf:for if it be ſo,that he is abſurd who commendcth theſe chings,then 
mutt he be chought much more abſurd, who ſuppoſeth cach one of theſe vertuous deeds to be not only 
grcat,but allo moſt magniticenc. For jt be a valliant a&ttoendure the biting of a flic ; & likewiſe the part 
of a chalt & continent p-rſon,to abſtain from carnal dealing with an old woman ready to drop unto 
grave;then ic makes no matter,but it is all onc4to praiſe an honeſt man as well for one thing as another. 
Morcover, in his {ccond book of Fri:ndſhip, when as he giveth a precept, that we ought not to diſſolve 
amitics for every fault or defect, heuſerh theſe very tearmes : For there be faults (quoth he) which we 
mult overpals quite, & make no ſtay at them ; other there be again,whereat we ſhould alittle (tand,and 
take off:nc:; and others beſides, which require more chaſtiſement ; but ſome there are which wem 


think (ufficient co break fricnd(hip tor ever. And more then all this, in the ſame book he faith, thac 
we 
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we ought to converſe and be acquainted with ſome more, and with others lefle according as they bz 
our fricads more or lefſc, which difference and diverſity extendeth very far, infomuch as ſome are 
worchy of ſuch an amity, others of a greater; ſome deſerve thus much truſt and confidence, others 
more than it : and ſo ic is in other matters ſemblable, And what other is his drif: in all theſe places, 
bur eo put a great difference between thoſe things, for which friendſhips are engendred ? And yet in 
his Book of Honclty, to ſhew that there is nothing good, bnt that which is honeſt, he delivereth 
theſe words : a good thing isel{gible and to be deſired : that which is cligible and deſirable, is alſo ac- 
ceptable : that which is ac le, is likewiſe commendable : and that which is commendable, is 
honeſt wicthal. Again a good thing is joyous and acceptable: _—_ is venerable, & venerable is hone. 
But theſe ſpeeches are repugnant to himſelf : for be it, that all chat is good were laudable (and then 
chaſtly to for to touch an old riveled woman, were a commendable ching)or ſay that every good 
thing were neicher venerable, nor joyous and le;yct his reaſon falleth to the ground: for how 
can it be that'others ſhould be thought f ivolous and abſurd, in prayſing any for ſuch things, atd bim- 
Gifuot _ tobe mocked and laughed at, for taking joy and pleaſing himſelf in ſuch ridiculous toys 
az the k 

Thus you ſec how he ſheweth himſelf in moſt part of his writings;and yet in his diſputations which 
he holdech againſt others, he ismuch more carelefſe to be contrary and repugnant to himſelf: for in 
his Treatiſe which he made, as touching exhortacion, reproving Plato for ſaying, that it was not cx- 
pedient for him to live ar all, whois not t, nor knoweth not how to livegbe writeth in theſe ve« 
ry, Terms: This ſpeech of his ( be) is both contradiory and ant to it ſelf, and belides , 
hath no force nor efficacy at all to exhort : for firſt and forcmoſt in ſhewing us that it were expedi- 
ent for us, noe to live at all, and giving us as it were counſell to dic, he exhorteth us to any thing ra- 
ther than to the praftice or ſtudy of philoſophy, becauſe ic is not poſſible for a mn to philoſophize, 
unlefſe he live: neither can he become wile, ſurvive he never ſo longyif he lead an cvil and ignorant life, 
And a little aftcr he ſaith further: That it is as meet and convenienc alſo even for lewd and woes 7 
ſons to remain alive.But I care not. much to ſet down his very words: Firſt of all,like as vertuc barely in 
itſelf conſidered, hath nothing in it , for which we ſhould defice to live : even ſo vice hath as little, for 
which we oughe to leave this life. What nced we now turn over other books of Chryſippus, and drip leaf 
by leaf, to prove how contrary and repugnant he is to hinaſelf-for even in theſe whi we now Cite and 
» he cometh out otherwhiles with this ſaying of Axtiſtbenes , for which he commendeth him, 
namely, that a man is co be provided either of wit ro underſtand , or clſc of a with to under-hang h m- 
(elf : as alſo this other verſe of Tyrteus : 

The bound of vertue firſt come nigh, 
Or elſe make choile before to die. 

And what other meaning is there of theſe words,bue chirgthat it is more expedient for fooliſh and lewd 
perſons to be out of the world, than to live : and in ouc paſſage, ſeeming to corre Theognis: He ſhould 
not (quoth he.) bave ſaid ze ewier pwzere, Lec. 


71. 


A man from poverty to flie, . 
; (O Cyrus) ought bimſelf to caſt 
Heading from rocks moſt ſteep and bigh, 
Or into ſea a5 deep and vaſt. 
But rather thus, X#% Kaxier piyzorrey &e. 
A man from ſin and vice to fliey &c. 

What other things elſe ſcemeth he to do, than to condemn andſcrape out of other mens writing, the 
ſanc things, tions and ſentenccs,which himſelf hath inſerted in bis own books? For be veth 
Plato when Song ad GR RSS better not to live arall, than to lead a life in wick:dncls or 
Ignorance- in one breath he givethcounſcll tro Theegnis to ſex down in his Poche,that a man ought 
tofling himſcIf dow headlong into the deep ſea, or to break his neck from ſome igh rock for to avoid 


fin and wickedneſs, And png as he did Antiftbenes for ſending fools and folk co an halter 
wherewith to hang! 3 heblamed him neverthelefle who faid, that vice was a ſufficient cauſe, 
Wherefore we ſhould ſhorten our lives. Morcover in theſe books againſt Plato himſelf, concerning Ju- 
ſlice, he leapeth dire&tly at the very firſt into adiſcourſe as touching the gods:and ſaith : That Cephalus 
did not divert menwell from evil doing, by the fear of the gods:affir ming morcover, that the diſcourſe 
which he made as touching divine vengeance, might eaſily be in and refuted, for that of ic ſelfe 
it miniſtreth many ar es and;probable reaſons on the contrary tide 3 a3 if the ſame reſcmbled for 
allthe world the fabuloustales of Acce and Alpbito,wherewith women are wont to ſcare their liecle chil- 
dren z and to kecpe them from doing ſhrewd turns. Thus deriding, and traducing, backbiting Plato, he 
praifcrh elſewhere, and in many places clſc alledgeth theſe verſes out of Euripides : 
Well, well, though ſome this dofirine ds deride, 
Be ſure, in beaven with other gods befide, 
Sits Jupicer, the deeds of men who ſee. 
And will in time revenged ſurely be, 
ſemblably, in the firft booke of Juſtice, when he had alledged theſe verſes here out of Hefiodu:, 
| then Saturnes ſoune, god Jupiter , 
great plagues from beaven did ſend, 
Even dearth and death, both which, of all 
the people made an end. Dd 3 he 
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he ſaith, that the gods proceed in this wiſe, to the end that when the wicked be thus puniſhed, oh» 
n advertiſed and taught by their example, might bewarc how they commit the like, or at leatwit 
in lefs. 

What ſhould 1 ay moreover, how in this Treatiſe of juſtice, having affirmed, that thoſe who hold 
pleaſure to be good, bug not the ſoveraign end of good, may in ſome ſort withal preſerve and main. 
rain juſtice, for, ſo much he hath pur down in theſe very terms : For haply, admitting pleaſure to he 
good,althbough not the ſapream good or the end : and honeſty to be of the kind of thoſe thingegwhich 
are cligible and to be deſired for their own ſake, we may by that means ſave juſtice, while we permix 
and allow that which is honeſtand juſt, to be a greater than pleaſure. Having (1 ſay ) delivered 
che ſame alſo in his books of pleaſure: yet in his Treatiſe a nft Plato, Oving him for rauging 
health in the number of good things, he affirmeth,thar not only juſtice, bur alſo magnanimity, rempe- 
rance, and all other vertucs are aboliſhed and periſh, in cafe we hold that elther pleaſure, or health 
or any other thing whatſocver, can be numbred and reputed among good things, unleſs the ſame b. 
honeſt Now as touching the apologic or anſwer that may be made in defence of Plato, I bave elſe. 
where writtcn againſt Chryſippxs : but even in this very place there is manitcſtly to be ſcen,a repugnan- 
cy and contradiQton againſt himſelf : — that one while he ſaich, chat juſtice may fend well 
enough, if a man ſuppoſe pleaſure joyned with to be good ; and anocher while contrariwiſe, 
he findeth fault withall thoſe, who repute any thing elſe to be good, but only that whith is honeſt; 
as if thereby they aboliſh:d and overthrew all vertues. And becauſe he would leavenomeans ar all to 
falve and fave his contradiftions, writing of juſtice againſt Ariſtotle, he challengeth bim for umruch 
in that hc affirmeth, that if pleaſure were granted to be the ſove ign good, both juſtice were over. 
thrown, and therewith alſo cvery vertuc beſides For this is cereain (quoth he) that thoſe who are of 
this opinion, do indced aboliſh juſtice ; howbeir I ſee no let why other vertues may notftand, if 
not thoſe which be of themſelves expetible, yet ſuch at Icaftwiſe as be good and verteous really. And 
thereupon he proccedeth preſently ro name them every one ſeverally. Bur it were not amiſs to recite his 
own words, as he delivered them : For ſuppoſe (quoth he ) thas by this diſcourſe and reafon, Plea- 
ſure ſeem the very end of all good chings, yer we are not to infer hereupon, thac all is compriſed un- 
der it ; and therefore we muſt ſay,that ncither any vereue is to be defired, nor vice to be eſchewed for 
ic ſelf, but all theſe things are to be referred unto a ſcope and mark propoſed : and yet inthe mean 
time what ſhould hinder, but chat Fortitude, Prudence, Conginence, Patience, and other ſuch ver- 
tuce, may be good and expetible, like as their "Contraries bad and to be avoided. Whatman 
therefore was there ever, in his ſpeeches and diſputations more rafh and audacious, than he ?- Confi- 
dcring that he charged the two Princes of Phyloſophers with imputations : the one for aboliſhing all 
vertuc, in that he confeſſed not that only to be which is honeſt : and the other, in that ifpl-a- 
ſace were ſuppoſed, and ſet down to be the end of good things, 'he thoughe not that all vercues cxcept 
oaly jaltice, might ſubfift and be maintained ? what a wonderful liberty, and monftrous licentiouſ- 
ncſs rather isthis, in diſcourſing of one and the ſame ſubjeA matter, ro cax and reprove that in A4ri- 
fotle, which he ſettcth down himſelf : and afterwards in accufing Plato, toſubvert and undo the very 
ſame? And yet in his demonftrations, as eouching Juſtice, he affirmech expreſly that every perfet 
duty, is a lawful deed anda juſt ation, Now, whatſoever is performed by Continence, by Pati- 
ence,by prudence, or by Forticude, is a perfeft duryyergozit followeth,that ir is likewiſe a lawtul ation. 
How chanceth it then that he Icaveth not juſtice for them, in whom he admitterh Prudence, Conti» 
nence,and valour,confidcring that all che ats which they perfornzaccording to theſe vertues,be perfeR 

cnies,and by coanfequencetjuſt and lawful operatic: ? 

Whereas Plato, in a certain place hagh writtew, that injuſtice being a ecrcain inteſtine ſcdicion and 
corruption of the ſou}, never cafteth off and loſerh her power, oven in thoſe who have it within them: 
for ſhe catiſcth a viicked man to fighe with himſelf, ſhe troubleth, vexcth, and cormentcth him. Chry» 
ſppus reproving this affertion ofhis, faith, tharit was falſcly and abſurdly ſpoken, that any onecould 
4, wrong or injury to himſelf : For (quorh - all injury and outrage muft needs be:to another :: but 
afterwards forgercing himſelf and what he had faid, in that Treatiſe of his cntizuled, The demonſtre- 
tiohs of Juſtice, he aftrmeth, that whoſoever doth injuftice, wrongeth himſelf, and in offering injury 
to another,doth himſelf wrong, in that he is the very cauſe why hioſclf cranſgrefſeth the laws : where- 
in unworthily be hurtcth and woundeth his own 'perfon; Lo what he faid againſt Plato, difcour- 
ſing chat injuſtice could not be againſt a mans ſelf, but againſt another : For to be particularlyand 
privately injuſt, there muſt (quoth he ) be many ſuch as ſpeak contrary one unto ancther ; andorher- 
wiſe this word injuſtice is taken as if it were amongft many that arc,in ſuch ſort injuriouſly affeted one 
to ahother : whereas no ſuch matter can properly and fitly agree to one alone, bur in as much asheis 
ſodiſpoſed and aff-Cted to another. Bur contrary to all this, in his demonſtrations he argueth and 
reaſoneth thus, to prove that the injuſt man doth wrang and injury to himſelf : The Jaw (quoth he) 
followeth cxpreſly, to be the auther or cauſe of tranſpreſſion ; but to commit injuſtice! is a tranſgreſ- 
fion : he thereforciwho cauſerh himſelf ro do injury, tranſgrefſcth the law of himſelf, Now he that 
creſpaſſeth againſt any one, doth him wrong and injury : he therefore who wrongeth any other 
whomſocver, doth injury to himſelf, Apain,fin is of the kind of hurts and dammages that aredone 
but cvery man that finnicth, offcnderh and finncth againſt kimfelf : and therefore, whoſoever hnneth, 


hurteth alſo and endamagcth himſelf unworthily 3 and if he do ſo, then by conſequence he mult needs 
wrong 


4 
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wrong himſelf, Farthermore, thus alſo he reaſoneth : He that ſuffzreth huct and damage by ano- 
ther, woundeth and offendeth himſelf withal unworthily : and what is chat clſe bur ro do wrong and 
injury? he cherefore that receiveth injury of any other whatſoever,wrongeth his own ſelf. That the do- 
frine of good things and evil (which himſelf ringer in and approveth) he ſaith, is moſt accordanc 
anto mans life, yea and connexed as much as any thing clſc wich thoſe otions and anticipations, 
which by nature are inbred and ingeneratc in us : for, ſo much hath hedelivercd in his third book of 
Exhortations : but inthe firft book he affirmeth quite contrary, that this doAtrine doth divert and 
withdraw a man from all things elſe, as if —_— of no moment, nor helpful and «ff:Qual any jor 
tothe attaining of happineſs and ſoveraigne felicity. Sce bow he accordeth herein with himſclf,when 
he afficmeth that doArine of his which us away from life, from health, from indolence and 
integrity of ſenſes 3 and xcacheth that whatſoever we crave in our prayers at Gods hands, con- 
cern us not at all nor appertain unto us, to de mot accordant unto humane lite, and the common pre- 
notions and inbred anticipations%of knowledge aboveſaid. Bur co the end that no man mighe denie 
that he is repugnant and contrary to himſelf, Joe what he ſaith in his third book of juſtice. This is it 
(quoth he.) thar by reaſon of the ſarpaſfing grandure and beauty of our ſentences, thoſe matters which 
we deliver, ſeem fained tales and deviſed fables,cxcceeding mans power, and far beyond humane nature. 

How can it be that any man ſhould more plainly confeſs, that be is at war with -himſelf, than he doth, 
who ſaith that his p ions and opinions, are ſo extravagant and tranſcendent, that they reſemble 

counterfeit talcs, and for their excellency ſurmount the condition and nature of man: and yet for- 

ſooch for all this, that they accord and agree paſſing well with humane life, yea and come neareſt unto 

the ſaid inbred prenotions and anticipations that are in us. 

He affirmeth chat the very cfſence and ſubſtance of felicity, is vice; writing and firmly maintain- 
ing in all his books of moral and natural phyloſophy, that co live jn vice, is as much as to live in mi- 
ſery and wretchednefs : bur in the third of Nature, having faid before that it were 'berter and 
more expedient to live a ſenſcleſs fool, yea though there were no hope that ever he ſhonld become 
wiſe, than not to live at all, he addeth afterwards thus much , For there be ſuch good things in men, 
that in ſome ſort the very cvil COION and are better than the indiffercnt in the mids be- 
tween. As for this, how he hath elſewhere, that there is nothing expedient and profitable in 
foole, and yet in this place ſerrerh down in plain terms, that it is expedient to live fooliſh and fenſe- 
leſs, 1 am content to overpaſs ; but ſeeing he ſaith now thar evil things go before, and are better than 
the indifferent or mean ( which with them of his ſcQ are neither good nor ill) ſarely iris as much as if 
he afficmed chat cvil chings are better than things not evil : and all one, as to ſay that to be wretched, 
is ore expedient than not to be wretched : and ſo by that means, he is of opinion, that noe to be 
miferable is more anprofitable than to be miſcrable 3 and if it be more unprofitable, than alſoit muſt 
be more hurtfal and damageable. But being defirous in ſome fort to mollifie this abſurdity, 2nd 
to ſalve this ſore, he ſubnexeth as c_ evil things, theſe words: My meaning is not (quoth he) 
that they ſhould go before and be preferred, bur reaſon is the thing wherewith it is better to live, al- 
though a man ſhould cycr be a foot, than nor to live at all. Firſt and formoſt then, he calleth vice an 
evil thing, as alſo whatſoever doth ipate of vice and nothing elſe. Now is vice reaſonable, or 
rather to ſpeak more ly, reaſon nent : fo charto live with reaſon, if we be fools and yoid 
of wiſedome, what is it els, bur ro live witch vice? now to live as fools, is all one as to live wretched. 
Wherein is it then,and how commeth ir abour, that this ſhould go before mean and indifferent things ? 
for it was not admitted that happy lite ſhould go before miſery : neicher was ir cver any part (ſay they) 
of Cbryſippus his meaning to range and — things, To remain alive; no more than 
anorig bad, To depart this life : but he t that theſe things were of themſelves indiff-rent, and 
ofa middtc nature 4 in which regard ortherwhites it is mect for happy men to leave this life, and for 
wretches ro continue alive. And whar greater contrariety can there be, as tonching things cligible 
of ecfuſable, rhan to ſay that for theta who are happy in the higheſt degree, ir is fir and befceming to 
forgo and forfake the good rhingy that be prefent, for want of fome one thing that is indifferent ? 
And yet Chryfrppus is of this mind, rhat no mdiffcrent rhing is of the own nature to be defired 'or re- 
ated, bat that we otght to chuſe that only which isgo0d, and to ſhun that alone which is bad : 
{08 according to their opinion, it comes to paſs, that they never divert their deſſignments or a&ions 
tothe purſair of things deſirable, nor the avoidance of things refaſable ; but anorher mark jt is that 
they ſhoot and aim ar, namely, atthoſerhings which neirher - eſchew nor chuſe, and according 
theretoy they live and die. Chryſippas avoweth and confefſeth, that there is a great difference berween 
good things and bad, as poſſibly may be; as needs there maſt, in caſc it be true, that as the one ſore 
ofthem cauſe rhofe in whom they arc, to be exceeding happy, ſo the other, cxrream wrerched 
andmiſerable. Now in the firſt book of the end of good things, be faith that as well good chings as 
bad, be ſenſible ; forthefe be his very words . That good andevil things be perceprable by ſenſe, we 
moft of neceffity acknowledge npon thefe arguments : for not only the very paſſions indeed of the mind, 
topether wich their parts and ſeveral kinds, to wit, ſadneſs, fear, and* ſuch like, be ſenſible 3 bar alſo 
3 man may have a ſenſe of theft, adultery, and ſemblable fins ; yea and of folly, of cowardiſe, andin 
one word, of all other vices, which are in number not a few: and nor only joy, beneficence, and other 
Cependancee of vertuous offices, but alfo prudence, valonr, and the reft of the vertnes, 2re objeRto 
the ſenſe. Burt co let paſs all other abfurdities contained in theſe words, who will not confeſs, but that 
there is a cer contradiftion in that which they delivered, as touching one that b:comes a wiſe man, 

and 
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and knows not thereot 2 for, conſidering that the preſent good is ſenlible,and much diff:rent from that 
which is cvil, that one poſlibly ſhould of a wicked perſon prove to be vertuous, and nor know thereof 
and not have ſenſe of vertue being preſent, but to think that vice is Rill within him 3 how can this "a4 
therwiſe be, buxmoſt abſurd? for cither no man can be ignorant and out of doubt, whether he hath 
all vertues together; or cls he muſt confeſs, that there is mall diffcrence and the ſame hard to be gif. 
cerned, between vice and vertue, felicicy and infelicicy, a right honeſt life, and a moſt diſho- 
neſt, in caſe a man ſhould paſs|from the one to the other, and poſi:{s one for the other, without ever 
knowing it. 

———_— be wrote, entituled, Of lives, and the ſame divided into four Books : in the fourth 
whereof, he ſaich, That a wiſe man medleth not with great affairs, but is occupied in his own buſi. 
neſs only, without being curious to look into other mens occafions ; his very words to this purpoſe, 
be theſe3 For min own part, of thisopinion 1 am, that a prudent man gladly avoideth aſticring life, 
intermedlcth little, and in his own matters only : for to deal fimply ina mans own affairs, and to en- 
ter into little buſineſs in the world, be both alike commendable parts, and the propertics of civil and 
laudable perſons. And in a manner the ſame ſpecches or very like thereto, he hath dclivercd in the 
third Book of ſuch things as be expetible, and tobe choſen for themſclues, in theſe terms : For in 
eruth (quoth he) it ſeemeth, that the quiet life ſhould be without danger, and in perfeGt ſecurity, which 
few or none of the vulgar ſort are able ro comprehend and underſtand, Wherein firft and formok,, it 
i8 cvident, that he cometh very neer to the error of Epicurus, who in the government of the world 
diſavoweth divine Providence : for that he would haveJGod to reft in repoſe, idle, and not Imploy. 
cd inany thing. And yet Chryſippus himſelf, in his firſt book of Lives faith : That a wiſe man wil. 
lingly will cake a ing upon him, yea, andehink to make his gain and profit thereby ; and if he 
not able to reign himſclf, yet he will at leaftwiſe converſe and live with a king, yea, goforth with 
him to war, like ſuch as Hydenthyrthus the Scythian was, and Lewcox of Pontus. Bur 1 will ſer down 
his own words, that we may ſce whether, like as of the treble and baſe firings, there ariſcth a conſo- 
nance of an eight : ſothcreſbe an accord in the life ofa man, who hath choſen to live quictly without 
doing ought, or at leaſtwiſe to intermedle in few affairs, yea, and yet afterwards accompanicth the 
Scythians riding on horſeback, and manageth the affairs of the kings of Boſphorus upon any occaſion 
of naed that may be preſented ? For as touching this poynt,( quoth c) that a wiſe man will go into 
warlike expeditions with princes, live, and conversc with them, we will contider again thereof here= 
after ; being asit ie, a thing that as ſome upon the like arguments not, fo we forthe ſemb- 
Iable reaſons admit and allow. And a little after : Not only with thoſe who have procceded well 
in the knowledg of vertuc, and becn ſufficiently inftizurcd and trained up in good jmanners, as were 
Hydanthyrtbus and Leucon aboveſaid. Some there be who blame Califtbenes that be paſſed over 
the ſeas to king Alexander into his camp, in hope to reedifie the city Olynthus, as Ariſtotle cauſed the 
city Stagyra to be repaired, who highly commend Ephorns Xenocrates and Menedemas, who rejeQed 
Alexander : Bat Chryſppus driveth his wiſe man by the head forward, for his gain and profit, as far 


as co the city Panticapeum, andthe deſerts of Scythia. And thas this is (I ſay } forthis gain and profit be 
ſhewcd before, by ſetting down three principal means, beſceming a wiſe man for co praftiſe and ſeek 
z the ſecond oy this iends ; and the 
c 


his gain by : the firſt by a kingdome, and the beneficence of k 

third beſides theſe, by tcaching literature: and yet in many places he wearieth us with cicing this 
verſe of Euripides : | 

For what need mortal men take pain ? 

| Only for things in number * twain. 

But in his books of Nature he faich : That a wiſe man if he have loſt the greateſt riches that may be, 
cſtcemeth the loſs no more than if it were but a fingle denier of filver, or one grey groat. Howbeit, 
him whom he hath chere ſo highly extolled and puffed up with glory, here he taketh down and abaſerh 
as much, even to make him amcer merce antc, and one that isfainto teach a ſchool : for be 
would have him to demand and cxatt his ſalary, ſometime before hand of bis ſcholar, when he enters 
into his ſchool; and otherwhile after a certain prefixed time of his ſchooling is come and gone: And 
this (quoth he) is the honeſter and more civil way of the ewain ; but che other is the ſurer, namely, 
to make him pay his money aforchand; for that delay and giving attendance, is ſubjeRt to receive 
wrong and ſuttain loſs ; and thus much he utteterh in theſe very terms : Thoſe teachers that be of the 
wiſcr ſortzcall for thcir ſchoolage and minervals of their ſcholar, not all after one mann:r, but diverſ- 
ly : a number of them, according as the preſent occaſion requireth, who promiſe not to make them 
wiſe men, and that within a ycerz but undertake [co do what lies in them, within a ſet time agreed 
upon between them. And ſoon after, ſpeaking of his wiſe man : He will (quoth he) know the belt 
time: when to demand his penſion, to wit, whether incontinently upon the entrance of his ſcholar, 
as the moſt part do; or to giveday, and ſet down certain time 3 which manner of dealing is more 
ſubjcQ to receive injury, howſoever it may ſeem more honeſt and civil. And how can a wiſe man, 
tell me now, bea dceſpiſer of money, in caſe he make a contra and bargain ar a price to r. c:ive mo- 
ney, for delivering vertue $3 or if he do nor deliver ity yet require his falary nevertheleſs, as if he had 
performed his part fully ? Either how can he be greater than to ſuſtein-a loſs and damage, if it be ſo 
that he ftand ſo ſtriftly upon this point, and be ſo wary, that he receive no wrong by the paymencof 
his wages? For ſurcly no man is ſaid to be injured, who is not hurt and endamaged : and therefore 
how evcrothcrwiſe he hath flatly denied, that a wiſe man could receive wrong 3 yer in this book - 


faich, that this menner of dealing, is expoſcd to loſs and damage. n 
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| In his book of Common-wealth, he affirmeth, that his citizens will riever do any thing for 
pleaſurcy 3 nor addreſs and prepare themſelves therefore, praifing highly Enripides for theſe 
verlcs : 


We need not mengbut for two things,only ſwink ? 
Fo for 10 ep water ſhere to drink. 

And ſoon after, he procec orward, praiſeth Diogenes, tor abufing himſelf, by forcing his 
nature to paſs from him in the open ſtreet, and ſaying withal cotheſ: that ſtood by : pubs a 
chaſe bunger as well from my belly. What reaſon is there, in che (c1f fame books to commend 
him for rcjcAing R_ and withal for defiling his own body as he did, ſo beaftly in the fi ht of the , 
whole world, and chat for a little filthy pleaſure? In his books of Nature, having written that nature 
had produced and brought forth many = creatures, for beauty only, as delighting and taking 
pleaſure in ſuch lovely variety, and therewith having adjoined moreover, a moſt ftrange and abſurd 

ch, namely, that the Pcacock was made for his tailes ſake, and in regard of the beauty thereof : 
= contrary to himſchf,in his booksof Common-wealth, he reproverh very ſharply theſe who keep 
Pcacocks and Nightingales,, as if he would makes laws quite contrary to the ſoveraign law-giver of the 
world, deriding nature for raking _— and imploying as ic were her ftady in bringing forth ſuck 
creatures 3 unto which a wiſe man will give no place in his City and Common-wealth. For how 
can it otherwiſe be but monſtrous and abfurd, for to find faule with thoſe who nouriſh ſuch creatures, 
as it ie were wantonnefs ſo to do, in caſc be praiſe the divine providence for creating them ? In his 
fit book of Nature, after he had ſhewed that wal-lice or a in good ſtead to awaken us out 
of flecp, as alſo that mice advertiſe us to beware and take head where we lay up, and beftow every 
thing; and that it is probable that nature taketh pleaſure in producing fair creatures, and joyerh in 
diver{ity, he commeth out with this ſentence word for word : This appearech moft evidently in the 
Peacocks tail : for here he {ignificth that this bird was made for the tails ſake, and not contrariwiſe; 
and fo when the cock was once created, the hen followed after. 

In his book of Common-wealth when he had (aid, that we are come almoſt to the painting of dung» 
hils, a lictle afrer : There be ſome (quoth he ) who adorn and cmbeliſh their Cornfields, with vines 
climbing and growing upon trees, ranged direAly in order, as alſo with miyrtle rows; who nouriſh 
alſo Pcacocks and Doves, yea and Partriges, for tohear them call and record untothem, as alſo Nigh« 
tingales for their pleaſant fong, Bur I would ghadly know of him, what he thinkerh, and what his 
conceit is of Bces and of Honey 3 for it would by good conſequence follow, that he who had faid, 
that Punaiſes and Wal-lice were prefitably created ; ſhould alſo infer that Bres were made for no profit. 
Now if he allowed theſe a place in his Commonwealth , how is it that he forbiddeth his Citiz:ns to 
entertain thoſe things which delight ehe carc. To be brief, like as he were very abſurd who ſhould 
tind fault with thoſe gaefts at a feaſt, who fell eo ear Comfice, and ſweet banquetting conceits, to drink 
wine alſo, and to feed of delicate viands; and in the mean while commend the man who invited them 
toſuch daintics, and provided the fame for them: cven fo, he who praiſing the divine Providence 
for creating delicate Fiſhes, deinty Birds, ſweet Honey, and pleaſant Wine, ſhould reprove thoſe who 
rejet not theſe gifts, nor be content to cat bare and drink ſheer water, things that be ever at 
hand, and which are ſufficient for our food, were as far out of reafon, and makes no reckoning at all 
how he doth contradi& himfelf, and what contrary opinions hc holdeth. 

Morcover, having in his Treatife of Exhorrations faid, that it wa#no reaſon, that folk ſhould be 
befamed or blamed, forhaving to do carnally with their own mothers, daughterz, or fiftcrs 3 for ca- 
ting any kind of meats whatſoever, for going ——_— of the bed from a woman, or froma dead 
body and mortuary, unto attemple or ſacrifice : And herein (quoth he ) we ought to have a regard and 
eye unto brute beaſts, and taking example by them, to colle& and conclude, that in all this, there is no 
abſurdity at all, nor any thing againſt natare z for fitly, and to the purpoſe very well a mantmay alledge 
this, & compare the uſage of other creatures, to ſhew that they neither being coupled together nor en= 

ing, no nor dying in temples, do pollute and defilethe divinity. Contrary to all this, in the fife 

of Nature he fairh : That the poet Heſiodus did very well ro admonitſh and forbid vs, not to piſs 
Into fountains, nor running rivers yea, and much rather to forbear to make water againſt an alter, or 
any ſtatue of the gods : neither martereth, or «killeth it all, if dogs, affcs, and young children, do fo, 
ſeeing they have no diſcretion, nor confideration in fuch things 3 and therefore it is very abſurd to fay 
o_ by : That ir ismect to confider the ſavage example of wild beaſts ; and in another, as abſurd 
ta the ſame. 

Some Philoſophers there be, who imagine a certain acceffary motion from withour, in the princi- 
pal part of our ſoul 3 for that a man ſeemeth, to give the head and liberty unto divers inclinations, 
when he is forced ro@ thing by outward cauſes : which motion appeareth principally in doubtful and 
variable things ; for when of two objcftsequal in power, and cvery way ſemblable, we are ofneceſlity 
tochyſe one,and there isno cauſc at all to incline us more to the one than tothe ather,this aforeſaid ac- 
cffiry and adventitions puiffance , comming in etherwiſe, and ſeazing upon the inclination of the 
foul, deciderh all the doube. Againſt theſe philoſophers, Chryſippus diſparing, as if they did violence 
nature by the contrary, and by deviſing an effe& without a cauſe; among ſundry other examples, 
alledgeth the cockal bone,the ballance, & many fach like things which cannor fall, incline & bend now 
onthe one ſide, & then on another, without ſome cauſe and diff:rence, which is entirely in them,or elſe 
cometh from without forth :for this is generally heldzthat whatſocyer is without cauſe can have - ſud- 
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fiftence,no more than mecr hazard and chance:bun in theſe adventitious &% acceſſary motions,which the 
ſuppoſe,there be certain hidden irriptitious cauſes which ſecretly move and induce our apperite & incl;.. 
nation even without our knowledge to one part or other - and this is that which he often repeateth in he 
moſt notable works that he hath put forth z bur that which himſclf afterward delivercth clean contrary 
becauſe it is not expoſed ſo ——_ to the view of the whole world,l will alledge verbatim as he hath de- 
livered it:For inhis Treatiſe concerning the office of a Judge,ſuppoling for example ſake,thar two Cyr. 
ricrs, who ran a courſe, were come both together unto the Goale,he demandeth what the Judge ſhould 
do in this caſe ; namely, whether it were lawfull for him, to give unto whether of them he pleaſed, the 
vitoriousbranch of theDatctree ? this being ſuppoſed wirhall, that they were both ſo inward and fa. 
miliar with him, that hc ſhould rather gratific them both, even out of his own in ſome ſort, than ſeem 
to defraud cither of them of the viRorious Garland 3 which ſecmeth to be common to them both F 

Whether I ſay, it be Iawfull for him to enclinc unto the one or to the other, and ſo award the victory, 
avif they had drawn lots therefore : To encline (1 ſay) caſually, and without any reaſon; like az 
when two groats are preſented unto us, every way ſemblable one tothe other, we incline rather to that 
which we take. And in the fixth book of Dutics, having ſaid, that there becertain things that require 
no greatado, nor intentive confideration, he isof opinion, that in ſuch cafes we are to yield the choiſc 
into thecaſuall propenſion of the mind, even as to the adventurous hazard of alot : as for example; if 
the queſtion be to make triall of the ſaid two groats,one ſaith this is the better, and another that : bug 
for that we arc to take one of the twain without more ado and farther triall of their birterneſſe, we 
take thas which comes firſt 3 andin another place he ſaith : in putting this to the adventure of a lot, jr 
fallcth out otherwhilcs, that we hit upon the worſe: in theſe places, the caſuall inclination of the mind 
co the firſt object, and theputzing of the matter to the hazard of alot, is nothingelſe, but to bring in 
a choiſe of things indifferent without any cauſe. 

In the third book of Logick, having premiſed thus much, that Plato, Ariſtotle, and their ſucceſſors 
and diſciples, even as far as to Polemon and Straton, had beſtowed great ftudy, and travelled much there. 
in : but above all others, Socrates,with this addition, that a man would wiſh with ſo many and ſuch 
noble pcrſonages to erre for company : he cometh in afterwards with theſe words : it they had (quoth 
hc) treated and diſcourſed hereof curſorily or by the way, a man haply might laugh at this place well 
enough : bur fince they have ſo ſeriouſly and exaftly diſputed of Logick,as if it were one of thegreat- 
eſt facultics,and moſt neceſſary ſcicnces,it is not like that were ſo groſſcly deccived, being men through» 
out all the parts of Philoſophy, fo _— as we repute them $o be; How is it then may a man reply 
and ſay, that you never reſt baying and barking at theſe ſo worthy and excellent perſonager, and con. 
vincing them as you ſuppoſe to have erred ? for there is no likelyhood, that they writing fo diligent- 
ly and exaftly as they have done of Logick, ſhould of the Principles, and Elements, of the end of 
good things, of Juſtice and the gods, write careleſly and after a looſe manner, howſoever you arc 
diſpoſed to tearm their Treatiſcs, and Diſcourſes, blind, repugnant to chemſclves, and ſtuffed with an 
infinite ſort of faults and errours. In one place he denieth that the vice &mymyeirnaric, that is to ſay a 
joy to ſec evill happen unto another, hath any being or reall ſubſiſtence : for that (quoth he) no good 
man was ever known to rejoyce at the harm of another : but in his ſecond book as touching Good, 
baving declared what Envy is, namely a gricf for another mans welfare : becauſe men are defirous 
todetrat and debaſe their neighbours, to the end they might be ſuperiours themſelves ; he addeth af- 
terwards the joy for another mans harm , and that in theſe words : Annexcd thereunto (quoth he) 
is the Joy for another mans harm, becauſe men are defirous that their neighbours about them ſhould 
be brought low for the like cauſes : but when they decline and turn to other naturall affc&ions, there 

is engendred Piry and Mercy : In which words ie appeareth that he ordaineth emyargiaxia tobe a 
thing really ſubfiftent as well as envy and Pity, which notwithſtanding elſewhere he ſaid had no being 
at all in the world, no more than the hatred of wickednefſe, or the defire of filthy Jucre. 

Having in many places affirmed, that men are never a whit more happy, for long continuance of fe- 
licity, but that they be till as happy who cnjoy felicity but one minute of an hour : in as many other 
places again he avoucheth the contrary, ſaying, that a man ſhould not ſo much as put forth his finger 
tor a tranſitory and momentany prudence, whichendureth but a while, and paſſeth away like untothe 
flaſh and lcam of a lightning. But it ſhall ſuffice to relate the very words, which he hath written 
in his fixth Book of Moral Queſtions as touching this matter ; for when he had premiſed thus 
much, that every good thing doth not cauſe equall joy , nor all vertuous dutics like vantery , he 
cometh after with theſe words : For if a man is to have Prudence for one moment of time; or” the 
laſt day onely of his life, he ſhould not ſo much as hold up or ftretch out his finger for a pru- 
dcnce that lafteth ſo ſmall a while : although no man is ſaid to be the more bleſſed for Jong conti- 
nuance of happineſfſc, neither is ctcrnall beatitude more expetible or deſirable, than that which paſſeth 
away within a minute of an hour. Now if he had thought that prudence were a good thing bringing 
forth blefſednefic, as Epicurus did, a man could have found fault with nothing elſe but the abſurdity 
onely of ſo range an opinion and paradox. Burt ſecing that prudence is no other thing than beaticude 
of it ſelf, and even very felicity, how can it be avoided that hercin there ſhould not be a contradiQti- 
on and repugnancy of ſpeech , namely to ſay that tranſitory happineſs is as eligible and as much tobe 
defired, as that which is perpetuall : and to hold, that the felicity of one moment is worth nought, 

He affirmeth that vertucs do follow and accompary one another not onely in this ep, that he 


who hath one, hath likewiſc all che reſt, but alfo in this that he who worketh by one, yr 
wit 
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withall according to the other : neither (faith he) is any man perfeR, unlefle he be pofſefſed of all 
vertucs, Howbcit in the fixth Book of Morall queſtions, Chryſippns faith, that neither a good andrt 
honeſt man doth alwayes bear himſclf valiantly, nor a naughty man behave himſelf cowardly, for tha is 
as certain objeCts be preſented into mens fantaſies, it b:hoverh one man to perſevere and perhſt in his 
TJodgements, and another to forſake and relinquiſh the ſame, for probable he ſaith, it is, that even 
the wickedman is notalwaycs laſcivious, Now in caſe itbe ſo, that tO be a valiant man, is as much 
as to ſhew valour, and to be a coward, the ſame chat zouſe cowardiſe, they ſpcak contrarics who af- 
firm, that a naughty perſon prattiling one vice,worketh by all cogether,and that a valiant man uſeth not 
alwaycs valour, nor a daſtard cowardiſe, 

He denicth Rherorick to be an art, as touching the ornement, diſpoſe and order of an omatment 

nounced: and belides in the firft book he hath thus wricten : And in mine opinion requiſite ic its 
to have not onely a regard of an honeſt, decent and {imple adorning of words, bur alſo a care of pro- 
er geſtures, ations, pauſes and ſtayes of the voice, as alſo a mect confirmation of the countenance 
and che hands. Being as you ſee thus exquiſite and curious in this paſſage : yet in the ſame book clezr 
contrary » having ſpoken of the colliſion of vowels, and hitting one of them upon another : We 
are not onely (quoth he ) to negleCt his, and to thing of that which is of greater moment and im- 
portaece, but alſo to let paſſe certain obſcuritics and defefts,ſoleciſmes alſo and incongruitices of which 
many others would b: aſhamed. Now one while to permit and allow fach exqUilite curcoficie in the or- 
derly diſpoſe of a mans congue, even as far as to the decent ſeeting of the countenance and ge ſture of 
the hands : and another while not to baſh at the commirting of groſſe incongruities, defeRts , and ob- 
ſcaritiee, is the property of a man who cares not what he faith, but ſpeaks whacſocver comes in his 
head. 

Over and beſides in his naturall Pohtions, ereating of thoſe things which require the view of theeye 
and expericnce, after he had given warning that we ſhould go warily to work, and not raſhly yield cur 
afſent thereto, he ſaith Jet us not therefore, be of Platces opinion, to think thatour liquid food, to 
wit, our drink pafſech dire&tly to the lungs, and our dry nouriſhment, that is, our mear, into the 
flomach ; ncither let ns fall into ſuch like crrours as theſe. For mine own part, thus 1 think, chat for 
a man to reprehend others, and afterwards to incur the ſam: faults and errours which he reproved, is 
the greateſt repugnancy, and contraricry that may be, and the fouleſt and mott ſhamefull fault of all o- 
thers. And verily himſelf faith, that the connexions which are made by the ten principall Axiomes, 
that is to ay Pcapohitions, exceed in numper ten hundred thouſand ; when as neither hz had by him- 
lf diligently enough enquired and ſearched into the ehing, nor by other men well exerciſcd in that 
artof Arichmetick, attained to the truth. And yet Plato had to tcftific on his fide, the moſt renowned 
Phyſicians that were, - namely, Hippocrates, Philiſtion and Dioxippus, the diſciple of Hippocrates: alſo 
of Poets, Euripides, Alceus, Eupolis and Eratothenes, who all with one voice affirm, that the drink 
paſſ:th by the lungs. And as for all the Arithm:ticians well praftifed in the knowledge of numbers, 
they reprove Chryſippus : and Hipparchus among the reſt, proving, and ſh:wing that in the forcſaid 
ſp:echof his, hecrred moſt groſly in his computation, it ic be true, that the afhicmative maketh of 
theſaid ten Axiomes to the number of 103049 connexions, and the negative 952, over and above 
three hundreds and ten thouſand. Some of the Ancients ſaid of Zeno that ic befell unto him as unto 
one who had ſowr wine of his own, which he could not fel), and make away, cither for vincger or 
wine : for that precedent of his which they call &;onywirer, he could not pur off, neither for a thing 
thatis good, nor ſo much as is indifferent. But Chbryfippus hath made the matter far more intricate and 
different : for in ſome paſſages of his he ſaich,'chat they are ſtark mad who make no account of riches, 
health, voidnefſe of pain and integy ity of the body, nor care how to attain theretoz and having ab- 
ledged this Verſe out of Heſrodus, | 


O Perſes, born of noble rate, 

Thy buſineſſe ply, and work apaces 
be addeth thereto and faith, it were madnefſeto adviſe the contrary; and ſay, 

O Perſes, born of noble race, 

Ply not thy work in any caſe. 

And in his Treatiſe of Lives he writeth, that a wiſe man will court it with Kings and Princes, if he 
may raiſe his commodity and gain thereby ; yea, he will keepa School, and teach for money, taking 
of fome Scholars his Minervals aforchand. and bargaining with others for a certain time. Alſo in he 
ſeventh Book of his Offices he ſaith, that he will not ſtick to tumble down upon his head, and that 
three times, ſo he may be ſure to have a talent for his labour. In his firſt Book of good things, he per- 
mitteth and granterh unto mhoſoever will, to call thoſe zgwyuira, or precedents aforeſaid, Good,and 
the contray th:reto, Bad, {iv theſe very terms : If a man liſt (quoth he) according to ſuch premutrati- 
ons as theſe, he may call one thing good unto himſelf; and another wo ill ; ſoas hehavean eycand 
regard unto the things,and wander not inconſiderately,nor fail in the underſtanding of things ſignified, 
but otherwiſe accommodate himſelf tothe Liſe and Cuftome of the Denomination. Having thus in 
this place ſet his Precedent ſo near and linked it with Good 3 in other paſſages he faith clean contrary, 
that none of all this concerncth us at all, but Reaſon doth divert and pluck us quite away from all ſuch 
things : for ſomnch hath he ſet down in his firſt Book. of Exhortations. But in the third Book of 
Nature, he faith that ſome Kings and rich perſons are reputed blefſzd and happyz which is 
4 much, asif chey were to be accounted happy, who made water in Golden Chamber-pots, or _— 
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th: flower' with the golden trains of their coftly robes. But a good man, it he loſchis whole patri- 
mony and all his cftate, weigheth it. no more than the loſs of a groat or fingle denicr, and ma-« 
keth no greater matter of fickneſs, than of ftumbling, or tripping a lictle with his toor, And 
therefore, filled he hath with ſach contrarieties, not vertue only, but alſo providence. For vertue 
will appear exceeding baſe, mechanical and fooliſh, if it be imployed in things ſo vile and contemp- 
tible, commanding a man to ſail for them as far as to Bſporus, yea, and to throw bimſclf upon his 
head. And Jupiter is very ridiculous, delighting to be called either Creſius, that is to ſay, The en- 
richer and donor of poſſeſſions, or Epicarpius, that is to ſay, The giver ot traits, or Charidetes, that 
is to ſay, The gratifier and author of favours : for that unto lewd and wicked perſons he affordeth 
old:n chamber: pots, and robes garded and bordered round about the skirts with gold ; but vouch- 
Ciferh unto\good men, tiaſh hardly worth a groate, when they are become rich through the proyi- 
dence of Fupiter. And yet Appollo is much more ridiculous, ifie beſo, that he lits,giving anſwers 
and oracles as touching golden chamber-pots, gards and fringes of gold, yea and the tripping and 
ftumbling ofthe foot. This repugnance and contrariety they make more evident and apparent ftill 
by their demonſtration : For that (quoth they) which may be well or ill uſed, is ncithergood nor 
bad, Now, certain it is, that all cvil and fooliſh perſons uſe riches, health and ftrength of the bo« 
dy, amiſs : and therefore none of theſe may be called Good, If ther, God give not vertuc unto 
bat Honeſty comm:th of it ſelf, and yer beſtoweth riches and health without vertae, ſurely it is upon 
them who will nor uſe the ſame well but ill, that is to ſay, unprofitably, ſhamefully, and miſchicvouſly, 
And verily it the gods can give vertue, they arc not good it they do not: and'again, it they cannox 
make good men, neither arc they able to help them any way, ——— without it, there is 
nothing good nor profitable. For, to ſay that the gods judgeithoſe to be good by vertuc, and by 
firengeh, who are otherwiſe good than by them, is to no purpoſe, but a vain conceit : forcven fo good 
men do judge theevil by vertue and by firength : fo that by this reckoning, they profit men no more, 
than they be profired by men. And verily Chryſippus judgeth neither himſelf ro be a good man, nor 
any cithcr of his ſchoiars or reachers. What is their opinion then, think you, of others, it it be not 
that which them(clves ſay, namely, that they are mad and ſenſcleſs fools, that 'they be miſcreants and 
infidels, lawleſs, and in one word, come to the very hcighth and pitch of all infilicity and miſery ? 
And yet forſoorh they old, that men ſo wretched and unhappy as they be, arc notwighſtanding gover- 
ned and ruled by divine providence. Now, if the gods, hanging their mind, ſhould determine to 
hurt,afflidt, plague,deftroy, and cruſh us quite, they could nor bring us to a worſe ſtate and condition, 
than wherein we arc already 3 according as Chryſippes ſaith, That mans life cannot be brought to a 
lower cbb, nor be in worſe plight and caſe than now itis, infomuch as if it had a tongue and voice 
to ſpcak, ic would pronounce theſe words of Hercales . 
Of miſeries (to.ſay I dare be bold) 
$o full I am, that more I cannot bold. 

And what afſ-rtions or ſentencer, may a man poſſibly find more contrary,and repugnant one againſt 
another, than thoſe of Chryſippus, as touching both gods and men, when he ſaich, Thar the gods are 
moſt provident over men, and careful for their beſt 3 and men notwithftanding are in as wotul ſtate 
as they may be, | 

Certain Pychagoreans there arc, who blame tiim much, for that in his book of Juſtice he hath writ- 
ten of dunghil Cocks, that they were made and created profitable for mans uſe : For (quoth hc) they 
awaken us out of our {]:ep, and raiſe us toour work; they hant, kill and devour Scorpions z with 
their fighting they animare us to barrel, imprinting in our hearts an ardent defire to (hew valour : 
and yet cat them we mult, for fear that there grow upon us more pullain , than we know what other- 
wile to do withal, And fo far forth mocketh he and ſcorneth thoſe who find fault with him for deli- 
vering ſuch ſentences, that he writeth thus in his third Book of the gods, as touching Jupiter the 
Saviour, Creator and Father of Juſtice, Law, Equity and Peace : And likeas citics (quoth he) and 
great towne, when they be over full of people, dedut and ſend from thence certain colonies, and begin 
to make war upon ſome other nations z cven ſo God ſendeth the cauſes, that breed plague and mor- 
tality : to which purpoſe he citerh the teſtimony of Exripides "and other authors, who write that the 
Trojan war was raiſcd by the gods, for to diſcharge and disburthen the world of fo great a multidade 
of men wherewith it was repleniſhed, As for all other evident abſurdicies delivercd in theſe ſpeeches, 
] let paſs, for my parpoſc is not to ſearch intoall that which they have ſaid or written amiſs, but only 
into their contradiRions and contrarictics to themſelves. But contider, I pray you, how Chryſippus 
hath alwaics attributed unto the gods the goodlicft namer,and moſt plauſible terms that can be deviſed 3 
but contrariwiſc, moſt ſavage, cruel, inhumanc, barbarous and Galatian deeds. For ſuch general mor- 
talitics and carnages of men, as the Trojan war firſt brought, and afterward the Median and Pcjopon- 
nefiacke wars, are nothing like unto colonics that cities ſend forth to people, and inhabit other places ; 
unleſs haply one would ſay, That ſuch maltidudes of men that die by war and peftilence, know of ſome 
Citles founded for them in helland under the ground to be inhabited. But Chryſippus maketh God 
lixe unto Deoterus the king of Galatia, who having many ſons, and minding to [cave his realm and 
royal ecſtate.unto one of them and no more,made away and killed al the rc befides him, to the end that 
he being left alone, might be great and mighty : like as if one ſhould prune and cut away all the bran- 
ches of a vine, that the main ftock might thrive and proſper the better : and yet the cutter of the vine 
ditbrancheth it when the ſhoots be yorg, finall and tender : and we alſo take away from a bicch _ 
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of h:r whelps when they be ſo young as that they cannot yer ſee, for to ſpare the damme : whereas 
upiter who hath not onely ſuticred and permitted men to grow unto their perfett age, bur alſo given 
chem himſelf their nativity and growth, puniſheth them, and plagueth them afterwards, deviling ſuns 
dry means, and preparing many occaſions of their death and deſtruftion, when as indecd he thould 
rather have not given unto them the cauſes and principles of their generation and birth. Howbeic this 
js but a (mall matter in compariſon ; and more grievous is that which | will now ſay : for there areno 
wars bred among men, but by occalion of ſome notable vice 3 ſeeing the cauſe of one is fleſhly pleaſurc; 
of another, avarice; and of a third ambition and defire of rule. And theretore, if God bethe authoue 
of wars, he is by conſequence the cauſe of wickednefſ:, and doth provoke, excite and pervert men t 
and yer himſelt in his Treatiſe of Judgement, yea and his ſecond Book of the gods, writcth that ic 
ftands to no ſenſe and reaſon that God (ſhould be the cauſe of any wicked and diſhoneſtthings. For 
like as th: Lawes are never the cauſcof breaking and violating the Laws, no more are gods of impiety: 
ſo that there is no likelyhood at all -thatthey ſhould move and cauſe men to connmic any foul and 
diſhonzft fact Now what can there be more diſhoneſt, than eo procure and raiſe ſome to work the 
ruine and perdition of others, and yet Chryſippus faith, that God minittreth the occafions and bes 
ginnings thereof. Yea but he contrariwiſe ( will onz ſay) commenderh Euripides, for ſaying thus $ 
If gods do ought that lewd and filthy is, 
They are no more accounted gods 1Wis. 
And again, 
Soon ſaid that is : Mens faults” excuſe, 
Nothing more ready than gods t' accuſe. 
23 if forſooth we did any thing elſe now, but compare his words and ſentences together, that be ops 
polire and meecre contrary @nc untofanother. And yer this (enteace which now is here commended, 
to Wit, 
Soon ſaid that is, &c. 
wemay alledge againſt Chryſippus, nor once, nor twice, nor thrice, but ten thouſand times. For 
frft, in his Treatiſe of Nature, having likened the eternity of motion to a drench or potion made cons 
ſuſedly of many herbs and ſpices, troubling and turning all things that be engendered, ſomeattcr one 
ſort, and ſome after another, thus he faith, Secing ir is ſo, thar the government and adminiftration of 
the univerſall world proccedeth in this ſort, neceflary itis, that according to it we be difpoſed in that 
manner as we are 3 whether it be that we are diſeaſcd againſt our own nature, maimed, or diſinembred, 
Grammarians or Maficians. And again, ſoon after , according to this reaſon, we may ſay the like 
- of our vertuc or vice, and generally of the khowledge or ignorance of arts, as I have already ſaid. 
Alo within a little after, cutting off all doubt andambiguicy : Fhere isno particular thing, not the 
very leaſt that is, which can otherwiſe happen than according ro common nature,and the reaſon there 
of: now that common nature, and the reaſon of it is farall deſtiny, Divine Providence and Fupiter, 
there is not One, ſearch even as far as tothe Antipodes, but he knowerh : for this ſentence is very rite 
intheic mouths : And as for this verſe of Homer, | 
And as each thing thus came to paſſe, 
The will of Jove fulfilled was. 
he aich,that well and rightly he referred all to deſtiny, and che univerfall nature of the world, where- 
byall things arc governcd. How is icpoſlible then, that thzſe ewo Policions' ſhoald ſublift rogether, 
namely, that God is in-no wiſe the cauſe of any diſhoneſt thing: and that there is nothing in the world, 
beitnever ſo little, that is doncybur by common nature,and according to the reaſon thereof ? for ſure= 
ly, among all thoſe-chings that are done, neceſfarily there mult be things diſhoneſt* and yer Epicurus 
turneth and windeth himſelf on every fide, imaginingand deviting all che fubcill ſhifes rhat he c2n to 
wnlooſe, ſet free, and deliver our voluntary free will from this motion eternall, becauſe he would not 
leave vice «xcuſable and without juſt reprehenſton 3 whereas in the mean while he openeth a wide wins 
dow unto it, and giveth it liberty toplead : That commirecd it is not onely by the necellicy of deſtiny, 
but alſo by th: reaſon of God, and according to the beft nature that is. And thus much alſo more- 
overis to be ſetn written word for- word : For confidering, that common nature reacheth unto all 
cavſer, it cannot otherwiſe be, but all that is dane, howſoever,and in what part ſoever of the world, 
muſt be according to this common nature, and the: reaſon-tiereot, by a certain ſtint of conſequence 
without impeachment z for that there is nothing wichour, chat can impeach the adminiftration theres 
of, neither moveth any part, or is diſpoſed in habicude. ocheewile, than according to that common na- 
tire, But what habirudes and motions of the parts are theſe ? Certain it is, that the habicudes be 
the vices, and maladics of the minds, as covetouſnels, lechery, ambition , cowardife and injuſtice : 
#for the motions, they be the afts procceding from thence, as Adulceries, Thefts, Treaſons Man« 
laughters, Murders, and Parricides. Chry(ippus now is of opinion. That none of all thefe, be they 
lirle or grear, is done without the reaſon of Fupiter, or againit Law, Juſtice, and Providence: inſo+ 
much as to break Law, is not againſt Law z to wrong another, is not againſt Juſtice, nor to commir fin 
ainft Providence. And yet he affirmeth that God paniſheth vice, -and doth many things forthe 
puniſhment of the wicked. As for example, in the ſecond Book of the gods : Otherwhiles there 
tappen (quoth he) unto good men grievous calamities, not by way of puniſhment, as to the 
wicked, by another kind of c:conomy , and Diſpofition, like as it fallech out uſually unto Cities. 


gain, in theſe words ; Firſt, we arc to underitand, ou chings and calamitics as we have _ - 
TT ore 
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fore ; then co think , that dettributed they are according to the reafon and difpole of Fupner, either b; 
way of puniſhment, or clſc by ſome other cxconomie of the whole world. Now ſurcly, this is a Doftrine 
hard to be digefted , namely, that vice being wrought by the diſpoſition and reaſon of God, is ally 
unilhcd thereby : howbeir, this contradiQtion he doth ſtill aggravate and extend in the ſecond book 
of NatureSwriting thi's : But vice in regard of grievous accidents, hath a certain peculiar reaſon by 

it ſelf: for after a{ort it is committed by the common reaſon of nature,and as I may to ſay , noty 

ficably io reſpeC& of the univerſall world : for otherwiſe then fo, there were no good things at all 
and then proceeding to reprove thoſe who diſpute pro & contra, and diſcourſe indifferently on both 
parts,he (1 mean) who upon an ardent dc (irc to broach alwaies and in every mattcr ſome novelties and 
exquiſite f1ngularitics above all other, ſaith, Ic is not unprofitable , to cut Purſes, to play the Syco- 
hants, or commit looſe, difſulute, and mad parts: no more than it is incommodious , that there 
ſhould be unprofitable racmbers, harctull and wretched perſons: which it it be ſo, what manner of god is 
Fupiter , | mcan lym, of whom Chrſippus ſpeaketh, in caſe (I ſay) he puniſh athing, which neither 
cometh of it ſelf, nor unproficably : tor vice according to the reaſon of Chryſipps were altogether 
irreprehenlible, and 7upzter ro be blamed, ifcither he cauſed vice, as a thing unprofitable, or puniſh» 
ed it when he had madc it not unprofirably. Moreover, inthe firſt book of Juſtice, ſpeaking of the gods 
thac they oppoſe themſclvcs againſt the iniquities of fome : But wholly (quoth he) to cut off all vice, 
is neithcr pollible nor expedient, is, ifit were poſſible, to take away all injuſtice , all tranſgreſſion 
of lawcs, and al! folly. Burt how true this is, it pertaineth not to this preſent treatiſe for to enquire 
and diſcourſe. But himſelf taking away and rooting, up all vice as much as lay in him, by the meancs 
of Philoſophy, which to extirp, was neither good nor expedient, doth herein that which is repug+ 
nanit both to reaſon and alſoto God. Furthermore, in faying , that there be certain fins andinj» 
quitics, againſt which the gods do oppoſe themſelves, he giveth covertly to underitand, that there 
is ſome odds and incquality in fins. Over and belides, having written in many places, that there is 
nothing in the world to be blamed, nor that can be complaincd of,. for that all things are made and 
finiſhed by a molt ſingular and excellentnature : there be contrariwiſe, f,,dry places wherein he lea» 
veth and allowcth unto us certain negligences reprovcablc, and thoſe not in ſmall and trifling mat- 
ters. That this is truc, it may appear in bisthicd book of Subſtancez where having made mention 
that ſuch like negligences might betall unto good and honeſt men 3 Cometh this topaſs (quoth he) 
becauſe there be ſome things whereof there is no reckoning made, like as in great houſes, there mutt 
nced be ſcattered and loft by the way ſome bran, yea and ſome few grancs of wheat, although in ge- 
nerality the whole beſides, is well enough ruled and governed ? or is it becauſe there be ſome cvill and 
malignant ſpirits, as ſuperintendanes over ſuck things, wherein certainly ſuch negligencics are com- 
mitted, and the fame reprehenfable? and he ſaith moreover , that there is much neceflicy intermingled 
among. Burt 1 mean not hercupon to ſtand, nor to diſcourſe at large, but to let pals what vanity there 
was in him, to compare the accidents which befell to ſome good and vertuous perſons; as forcxam= 
ple, the condemnation of Socrates, the burning of Pythagoras quick by the Cylonians, the dolorous 
corments that Zexo indured under the tyrant Demylas, or thoſe which Antiphon ſuffred at the hands of 
Dionyſius, when they were by them but to death, unto the barns that be ſpilt and jloſt in great mens 
houſcs. Burt that there ſhould be ſuch wicked ſpirits depured by the divine providence, to have the 
charge of ſuch things, muſt; needs redound go the great reproach of God, asif he were ſome unwile 
King who committed the gayernm:nt of his provinces unto evill Captaines , andraſh headed Leiute- 
nants, ſuffering th:m to abuſe and wrong his beſt affcAcd Subjects, and winking at their wretch- 
lefle negligence, having nocare or regard at all of them. Again, if itbe fo, that there ismuch ne» 
cellity and conftrajnt mingled among the affaires of this world, then is not God the foveraign Lord 
and omnipotent maſter of all,neither be all things abſolutcly governed &ruled by his reaſon & counſel, 
Morcover, he mightily oppoſeth himſelf againſt Epicurus and thoſe who take from the adminittra» 
tion of the world divine providence, confuting them, principally, by the common notions and cone 
ceptions inbred in us as touching the gods, by which perſwaded we are that they be gracious bene» 
factors unto men. And tor that this is ſo vulgar and common a thing with them, needlef{c it is to cite 
any expref{: places to prove the ſame : And yet by his Icave, all Nations do not believe that the gods 
be bountifull and good into: us. « For do but conſider what opinion the Jewes and Syrian, have of 
the gods : look into the writings of Pocts, with how many ſuperſtitions they be Ruffed. There is 
no man in maner to ſpeak of,who imagineth or concciveth in his mind, that God iscither mortall and 
corruptible, or hath been begotten : And Antipater of Tarſis (to paſſc others over in filence) in bis 
book of gods, hath writtcenthus much word for word. But to the end (quoth he) that this diſcourſe 
may be more perſpicuous and clear,we will reduce into few words the opinion which we have of God. 
We underſtand therefore by God a living nature or ſubſtance happy, incorruptible, and a bencfaftour 
unto men : and afterwards in expounding each of theſe tearmcs and attributes, thus he ſaith : And 
ycrily all men do acknowledge the gods to be immortall. Ic muſt needs be then, that by Autipaters 
ſaying, Chryſippus of all thoſe, is none. For he doth not think any of all the gods to be in- 
corruptible fave Jupiter only : but ſuppoſeth thatthey were all cngendred. a like, and that one day 
they (hall all likewiſe periſh. This generally throughout all his books doth he deliver : howbeit onc 
exprefic paſſage will I alledge out of his third book of the gods. Aﬀter a divers ſort (quoth he) for 
ſome of them arc engendred and mortall : others not cngendred ar all. But the proof and demonftra- 
tion hercof, if it ſhould be fetched from the head indeed , appertaineth more properly on 
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the ſcicnce of Natural Philoſophy» For the Sun and Moon, and other gods of like natare, were be- 
gorten : but Zupiter is ſempicernal. And again ſomewhat after : The like (hall be 1aid of Fupiter 
and other god, as touching their corruption and generation : for ſome of them do periſh; bur as for 
his parts they be incorruptibl-, Wirth this 1 would have you to compare, a lictle of that which An- 
tipater hath written : Thoſe (quoth he) who deprive the gods of bencficence and well doing, touch 
but in ſome part the prenotion and anticipation in the knowledge of them : and by the ſame reaſon 
they alſo who think they participate of generation and corruption. If then he be as much deceived 
and as abſurd, who chinkerh that the gods be mortal and corruptible, as he who is of opinion. that 
they bear no bountiful and loving affcQion toward men, Chryſippus is as far from the ruth as Epicu 
rus, for that as th: one bercaveth God of immortality and incorcuption, ſo the other taketh from him 
boanty and liberality. 
Morcover Chryſippus in his third Book of the gods ſpeaking of this point, and namely how other 
are nouriſh:d, taich thus : Ocher gods (quoth hc) uſea certain nouriſhment , whereby they are 
maintain:d c£qually : but Zupiter and the worid after another ſort, then thoſe who are engendred and 
be conſumed by the fire. In which place, he holdeth, that all other gods be nouriſhed, except Fu- 
piter and the world, And in the firſt Book of Providence, he ſaith that Zupiter groweth continue 
ally untill ſuch'a time, as all things be conſumed in him. For Dcath being the ſeparation of the Body 
and Soul, ſeeing that the Soul of the world never departerh at all, but augmentcth continually, uncill 
it hay: conſumcd all the matter within ir, we cannot fay that the world dicth. Who could ſpeak 
more contrary to himſclf,then he who ſaith that one and the ſame god is nouriſhed and not nouriſhed ? 
And this wen:cd notto infer and conclud: by neceſſary conſequence conſidering that himſelf in the 
ſame place hath written it plainly. . The world only (quoth he) is ſaid to be of ie (elf ſufficient : be- 
cauſc it alone hath all in ic ſclt whereof ic ſtandeth innecd, ot it ſelf it is nouriſhed and augmented, 
whereas other parts are tranſmuted and converted one into znother. Not only then is he contradi- 
ftory and repugnant to himſclf in that he ſaith, other gods be nouriſhed, all except the world and 
Jupiter, bur alſo here in much more , when he faich that the world groweth by nouriſhing ir ſelf: 
whereas contariwiſc there had been more reaſon toſay, the world only is not augmented, having 
for food the deſtruction thereot : buton the contrary (ide, other gods dogrow and increaſe,in as much 
axthey havetheir nouriſhmen: from without : and rather ſhould the world be conſumed into them, 
if it be true that the world caketh alwaics from it (elf, and other gods from it. The ſecond point con- 
raincd in that common notion and opinion imprinted in us as touching the gods, is that they be bleſ- 
ſed, happy and perke&t. And therefore men highly praiſe Euripides for ſaying thus. 


If Gid be God indeed and really, 

He needs none of this poets verily , 

His praiſe in bymnes and verſes for to write : 
Such duties wretched are which they endne. 


Howbeie our Chryſippus here, in thoſe _ by me alledged faith, that the world alone is of it ſelf 
ſufficient, as comprehending wichin it all that it hath need of. Whar then ariſerh upon this propo= 
ficion, that the world is ſole ſufficient inir ſelf, bur this, that neither the Sun nor the Moone, nor any 
other of the gods whatſoever is ſufficient of ic (cif, and being thus infuthcicne, they cannot be blefſed 
and happy. 

Chrofppus is of opinion, that the Infant in the Mothers Wombe,is nouriſhed naturally,no otherwiſe 
than a plant within the earth 3 but when it is born, and by the air cooled and hardned (as it were) like 
ſtecle, it moverh the ſpirit , and becommeth an animall or living Creature; & thersfore ir is not with 
out good reaſon,that the Soul was called YwXs, in regard of 4v5, that is to fay, refrigeration. But not 
forgetting to be contrary unto himſcl/4he ſuppoſerh chat the Soul is the more ſubrile, rare,and fine ſpirir 
of nature:For how 18 it poſſible that a tubrile thing ſhould be made of thar which is grofſe, and that a 
fpiric ſhould be rareficd by refrigeration and aftriction or cond:nf{.rion ? Nay, that which more is,how 
cometh it abour, that afhi:ming as he doth the ſoul of an Infant to be engendred by the meancs of refri. 
geration, he ſhould think the ſun to become animacte, being as ir is of 2fizry nature,and ing:ndred of an 
exhalation tranſmutcd inco fire ? For thus he ſaith in bis third Book of Nature : The muration(quoth 
be) of fire is in this manner ; by the air ir is turned into water, and out of water having earth under le, 
there exhaleth air,which air coming to be ſubriliz:d,the fire is produced and environeth ir round about; 
and as for the ſtars,they arc ſer on fire out of theſe,togerher with the Sanzwhat is more contrary,then to 
be ſer on fire and to be cooled ? what more oppoſite to ſubtilizution and rarcfration, than inſpifſation 
and condenſation?the one maketh water and carthyof fire and air; the other turneth that which is moiſt 
ind terreſtriall, into firc and aire, And yet in one place he maketh kindling of fire, and in another refri= 
geration, to be the cauſe of quickning andgiving ſoul unto a thing : for when the ſaid firing and in- 
flammation comes general throughout, then it liveth and is become an animal Creature; but after ir 
cometh to be quenched $& thickned,it turneth into water and carth,and fo into a corporeal ſubſtance. In 
the firſt Book of Providence, he writeththus : For the world being throughoue on fire, preſently it is 
withall, the Soul and governour of it ſelf 3 but when it is turned into moiſture and the ſoul left within 
it, Kisafter a ſort converted into a Soul and Body,ſo as it ſermeth compounded of them both,then the 
ce is altered: In which text he affirmeth plainly , that the very in inanimate 'parts of the 
world by cxuſtion and inflammation, turn and change into the ſoul thereof; and contrariwiſe 
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ty eximtion, 1he ſoul is relaxed and moiftencd again, and fo r<tiri eth into a corporeall nature, Here 
vpon | iaterre that he is very abſurd, one while to make of ſcnicletle things, animate and living, by 
way of refrigeration ; and another while to tranſawte the mit pare of the ſoul of the world into 
inſeniible and inanimate things. 

Bit over and above all this, the Diſcourſe which he maketh as touching the generation of the ſou 
containeth a proof and demonſtration contrary to his own opinion 3 tor he ſai;h : hat the foul jy engen= 
dred after that the Infant is gone out of. the mo! hers womb; for that the ſpirit then is transformed þ 
refrigeration 3 even as the temper is gotten of Steel, Now to prove that the ſoul is engendred, and thax 
after the birth of the Infant, he bringeth this for aprincipall Argument z B:caufſe children become like 
unto their Parents in bchaviour and naturall inclination; wherein the contrari:ty that he delivereth 
is ſoevident, as that a man may (cc ic by the very eyc 3 for it isnot poſſible that the ſoul which is engen= 
dred after birth, (hould be framed to the manners and diſpoſition of the Parcnts betore nativity ; or 
elſe we rauit ſay (and fall out ic will) that the ſoul before it was in eſſe, was already like unto a ſoul; 
which is all one,as that it was by ſinulitude and reſemblance, and yer was not, becauſe as yet it had nor 
a reall ſubſtance: Now if any one do ſay, that it arifeth from the temperature and complexion of 
the bodics, that this {fimilitude is imprinted in them, howbeir, when the ſouls arc once engendred, t 
become changed, he ſhall overchrow the argument and proot whereby it is ſhewed that the ſoul waz 
engendred ; {or hercupon it would follow, that the ſou}, although ir were ingenerable , when it en» 
etreth from withcut into the body, is changed by the temperature of the like. 

Chryſippus ſometime ſaith,that he air js light, that it mounterh upward on high;and other whiles for 
it again : that ic is neither heavy nor light. To prov: this, ſee whar he faith injhis ſccond Book of Mo. 
tion, namely, that firc having inicno ponderoluy at all aſcendeth aloft : femblably the air ; and ay 
the water is more conformable tothecarth, ſo the air doth rather reſemble the fire. But in bis Bock 
enticuled Naturall art?, he bendeth to the contrary opinion, to wir, that the air hath neither ponderg- 
ſity nor lightneſſ: of ic ſelf: He aftirmeth chat the air by nature is dark, and for that cauſc by conſe. 
quence itis alſo the Primitive cold ; and that tencbroli:y or darkneſs, is directly oppotite unto light 
and clcarneſs, and the coldneſs thereof tothe heat of fire. Moving this Diſcourſe in the firlt Book of hig 
Naturall Queſtions, contrary to all this in his Treatiſe of Habitudes,he {aich : T hat theſe Habitudes be 
nothing elſc but airs: for that bodic:(quoth he)be contained by them, and che cauſe why everybody con- 
rained by any habicude is ſuch as it is,is the Continent air which in iron is called hardneſs, inftone ſpiſli- 
tude or thickneſt;in Silver whitencſs;in which words there is great contrariety, & as much falſe abſurdj- 
ty:for if this air remain the ſame til] as it is in the own nature, how cometh black in that which is not 
whiteto be called whitencſs; ſotinc(s in that which is not hard, tobe named hardneſs; or rare in that 
which is not ſolid and maſlie,co be callcd ſolidicy?But in caſe it be ſaid,that by mixture therein it is al 
tered,and ſo b:cometh ſemblable,how then can it be an habitude,a faculty, power or cauſe of theſe eff:Qy 
whereby it ſelf is brought under and ſubdued?for that were to ſuffer rather than ro dozand this alteration 
is not of a nature containing, bur of a Janguiſhing impotency, whereby ir loſeth all che properties,and 
qualities of the own : and yet in every place they hold, that matter of it (elf idle and without moti- 
on, is ſubject and expoſed tothe receipt of qualities, which qualicics arcy(pirits, and choſe powers of 
the air, which into what parts ſocver of the matter they ger and inſinuate themſelves, do give a 
form and imprint a figure into them. But how canchey maintain this, ſappoling as they do, the air to 
be ſuch as they ſay it is; for ifit bean habitude and power, it will contorm and ſhape unto it felt, 
every body, ſo as it will make che ſam: both black and ſoft : butit by bring mixed and contempe- 
red wich them,it take forms-contrary unto thoſe which it hath by nacure,ic followeth then, that ic is 
the matter of matter, and neither the habicude, cauſc, nor power thereof. 

(hroſippus hath written oftentimes, that without the world, there is an i;/finice veidnefl-; and that 
this infinity hath neither beginning, middlc, nor end. And this is the principall reaſon, whereby 
they refute that motion downward of the Atoms by themſelves, which Epicurus hath brought in: 
For in that which is intinitc, there are no locall differences, whereby a man may underftand or ſpecitte 
eicher high or low. Burt in the fourth Book of Things poſſible, he ſuppoſeth a certrain middle ſpace 
and mean place b:twcen : wherein he ſaith the world is founded, The very Text where he athrmeth 
this, runn«th in theſe words. And therefore we mult ſay of the world that ic is corruptible : and al- 
though it be very hard to prove it, yet me thinks rather it ſhould be ſo then otherwiſe. Neverthelefſe, 
this maketh much to the inducing of us to believe that it hath a certain incorruptibilicy,lf I may ſo ſay, 
namely the occupation or taking up ofthe middle place, wherein it ſtandeth, becauſe ir isin the mids : 
for if it were thought otherwiſe to be founded, it were altogether neceffary, that ſome corruption 
ſhould take hold of ir. And again, a little after : for even ſo in ſome ſort hath that effence been or- 
daincd from all cternity, to occupy the middle Region, being preſently at the very hilt ſuch as if not 
by another manner, yet by attaining this place, it 18 cternall and ſubj<& to no corruption. Thele 
words contain one manifeſt repugnance and viſible contraricty, conlidering that in them he 2dmit- 
teth and alloweth in that which is infinite a middle place. Bur there is a ſecond alſo, which as 1t 
is more dark and obſcure, fo it implicth alſo a more monſtrous abſurdity than the orher : 
for ſuppoſing that the world cannot continue incorruptible, if it were ſeated and founded in any other 
place of the infinity,than in the midg;it appcareth maniteftly that he feared, if the parts of the ſubſtance 
did not move and tend toward the mids,there would enſue a difſolution & corruption of the world. But 


this would hc never have feared, it he had not thought that bodics naturally from all ſides tend to - 
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mids,not of che ſubftance, bur of the place that conteincth the ſubttance;whereot he had ſpoken in many 
laces, that it was a thing impoſlible and againft nature, for that within voidneſs there is no ditf:rence, 
which bodics Can be ſaid to move more one way than another : and that the conftruftion of th= 
world, is cauſe of the motion to the center, as alſochar all chings fromevery fide do bend to the mids. 
But to ſec this more plainly, it may ſuffice to alledge the very text in-his ſecond Book of Motion . 
for when he had delivered thus much, That the World is a perfe& body, and the parts of the World 
not perfeft, becauſe they are reſpeHtive to the whole, and not of themſelves, Having alſo diſcourſed 
2s touching the motion thereof : for that it was apt and fitted by nature to move ir (elf in all parcs, for 
to contain and preſerve, and not to break, diffolve and burn it ſelf, he faith afterwards, But the uni- 
verſal World tending and moving to the ſame point, and the parts thereof having the ſame motion 
from the nature of the body 3 like it is, ghat thisficſt motion isnarucally proper toall bodics, namely, 
to inclinc toward the mids of the World, confidering that the World moveth ſo in regard of ic ſclt ; 
and the parts likewiſc, in that they be the parts of the whole. How now-my good friend, may ſome 
one ſay, what accident is befallen unto you, that you ſhould forget ro pronounce theſe words withal!, 
Thatthe World, in caſc it had not fortuned for to ſettle in the mids, muſt necds have been ſubjeft to 
corruption and diſſolution ? For if it be proper and natural to the World to tend alwaics to th ſame 
middle, as alſo to addreſs the parts thereof from all fidcs thereto, into what place ſocver of the*void- 
neſs ic be carried and cranſpoct-d, certes, thus containing and embracing (as it were) it (eli? as ic 
doth, ic mult needs continue Incorruptible, Immortall, and paſt all danger of fraQture or diſſolution : 
for to ſuch things as be broken, bruiſed, diſſipated and difſolved, this is incident, by the diviſion and 
diſſolucion of chcir parts, when cach one runneth and retireth into thzir proper and natural place,ouc 
ofthat which is againſt cheir own nature, But you fir, ſuppoſing that if the World were ſeaicd in any 
other place of voidnefs, bur inthe mids, there would follow a totall ruin and corruption thereof ; gi- 
ving our alſo as much, and therefore imagining a middle in that where naturally there can be none, 
towit, in that which is infinite, bave verily quitclean and fl:d from theſe eenfhons, cobzrences and 
inclinations, as having in chem no aſſured means for to maintain and hold the World together, 
and attributed all the cauſc” of rhe cternall maintenance and preſervation thereof, unto the occus 
jonof a place. And yer, asif you took pleaſure to argue and convince your ſelf, you adjoyn 
tothe premiſes, thus much. In whar ſort every ſeverall part moveth, as it is cohzc.nt tothe reft of 
the bodyyit ſtands with good reaſon, that after the ſame manner it ſhould move by it (elf aJone ; 
iffor diſputation ſake we imagine and ſuppoſe it to be in ſome void part of this world : and like 
as being kept in and encloſed on every fide, it would move toward the mids, fo it would continue in 
in this ſame motion, although by way of difputation we ſhould admit, that all on a ſudden there 
ſhould appear ſome vacuity, and void place round abont it. And is it fo indeed, that every part 
what ever it be, compaſſed about with voidneſs, forgocth not hernatural inclination co move and 
tend to the mids ; and ſhould the world it ſelf,unlefs ſome fortune and blind chance had not prepared 
tor it a place in the mids, have loſt that vigor and power which containcth and ho!deth all rogerther, 
and ſo ſome parts of the ſubſtance of ic move one way, and ſome another ? Now ſurely herein chere 
be many other main contraricties repugnant even to natural reaſon; but this-parcicularly among che 
reſt, cncountreth the doQtrine of God, aud divine provid:nce, to wit, that in attributing unto them 
the leaſt and ſraalleſt cauſes that be, he taketh from them the moſt principal and greateſt of all ochec. 
For what greater power can there be, than the maintenance and preſervation of this univerſal world, 
orto cauſe the ſubſtance united together in all parts to cohzre unto ir felt ? Bux this according to the 
opinion of Chrofippms, hapneth by mcer hazard and chance : for it the occupation of a place, is the 
cauſc of worlds incorruption and eternity, and the ſame chanc:d by fortune, we mult infer thereupon, 
that the ſafty of all chings depend:th upon haz urd and adventure, and not upon fatal deftiny,and dis 
vine providence. As forhis doArine and diſputation «ti i Smamvy, that is to fay of things pollible, 
mhich Chryſppur hath delivered dircQly againſt that of fatall deſtiny, how can it chuſe but be repug- 
nant to it ſelf : for if that bz not poſſible, according to the opinion of Diodorus, which cith:r is or 
ſhll be eruc, but whatſocver is ſuſceptible naturally of a power to be, alchough the ſame never come 
intoan a or eſſe, isto be counted poſſible z there will be a number ot things poſſible, which never 
ſhall have being, by deſtiny invincible, incxpugnable, and ſurmountiug all things. And theretore 
either this doQtrine overthroweth all the force and puifſance of deftiny : or if it be admirted, as Chry- 
s would have it, that which potentially may bc, will fall out often timzs to be impoſſible 3 and 
ſoever is truc, ſhall be alſo neceflary, as being compriſed and contained by the greateſt, and mott 
powerful neceſſity of all others ; and whatſoever isfalſc, impoſſible, as having the greateſt and moſt 
puifſant cauſe, withſtanding and impeaching it ever for being true. For look whoſe deſtiny itis ro dic in 
the Seazhow can it poſſible be, chat he ſhould be ſuſceptible of dearth upon the Land? And how is ic 
_ that he whois at Megara ſhould come to Athens , being hindred and prohibited by fa:all 
iny ? 
Moreover, his reſolutions as touching Fantafics and imaginations, repugne mainly againſt fatal de» 
ly : For intending to prove that Fantaſi: is notan entire aud abſolute cauſe of afſ:nr, he ſaith, thag 
gcsand wiſe men will prejudice and hurt us much, by imprinting in our minds falſe jmaginations, 
ifit be ſo that ſuch Fantaſies do abſolutcly cauſe afſent, For many times wiſe men uſc that which is 
falſe, unto lewd and wicked perſons, repreſenting unto them a Fantaſie that is but only probable, and, 


j5® the ſame is not the cauſe of afſ:nt : for ſo alſo ſhould it be the cauſe of falſe opinion, and of decep- 
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tion. If then a man would transfer this reaſon and argument from the faid wife men unto fatal! ge. 
ſtiny, ſaying that deſtiny is not the cauſe of afſents (for fo he ſhould confeſs that by deſtiny were occaſi. 
oned falſe afſ:nts, opinions, and deceptions, yea, and men ſhould be endamaged by deftiny ) certes the 
ſame dorine and reaſon which exempteth a wiſe man from doing hurt at any time, ſheweth withall 
that d:ftiny isnot the cauſe of all things. For if they neithcr opine nor receive detriment by deſtiny . 
certainly they do no good, they are not wiſe, they be not firm and conftant in opinion, neither receive 
thy any good and profit by d:Riny : ſo that this concluſion which they hold for moſt afſured,falleth to 
the ground and commeth to nothing, namely, that fatall deſtiny is the cauſc of all things. Now if 
p=radventure one ſay unto me, that Chryſippus doth not make deſtiny the entire and abſolute cauſe of all 
things, but only a procatartical and ane:cedent occafion, here again will he diſcover bow he is con- 
tradiftory to himlclf, whereas he praiſeth Homer exceſſively for faying thus of Jupiter : 
Take well in worth therefore what he 
toeach of you ſhall ſend; 
And whether good or bad it be, 
do not with him contend, 
As alſo where he highly cxtoll:th Euripides for theſe verſes : 
Jupiter what cauſe have to ſay, 
That mortal wretches we ſhould prudent be ? 
Depend we do of thee, and nothing may 
Bring to effef, but that which pleaſeth thee, 

Himſ:Ifalſo writeth many ſentences accordant hereunto, and finally concludeth , that nothing doth 
r:\! and tay, nothing ſtir and move, be irnever ſo little , otherwiſe than by the counſel ard mind of 
Fupitcr,whom he ſaith to be all one with fatal deſtiny. Morcover the antecedent cauſc is more feeble and 
weak,than that which is perfe& and abſolute, neither attaincth ir to any «tf &, as being ſubdued &k 
down, by others mighticr than ic {clf, riting up and making head againſt ic. And as for fatal d:ſtiny 
Chryſippus himſelf pronouncing it to be a caule invincible, infl-xible, and that which cannot be im. 
peached, calleth ir Atropes and Adraſtza, as one would ſay, a cauſe that cannot be averted, avoided or 
undone. Likewiſe necefſiry and Prepomene, which is as much to ſay as ſetting down m1ggs, that is 
roſay, ancnd and limit unto all things. How then ? whether do we not ſay, that neither aſſents, 
vertucs, vices, nor well or ill doing, lic in our free will and power: if we affirm fatall dcftiny 
isto be maimed or unperfe& and wiagzn, that is to ſay, a fatality determining all things, tobe 
«Tio O- that is to ſay, without power to fniſh and cffeft ought: and ſo the motions and 
habicudes of Fupiters will to remain imperfc& and unaccompliſhed ? for of theſe concluſions the 
one will follow, if we ſay that deſtiny is an abſolute and pzrtc& cauſe ; and the other, in cafe we hold 
that itis onely a procatarAical or antecedent occalion. For being an abſolute and all ſufficient cauſe, 
ic overthoweth that which is in us, to wit, our free will : and again, if we admit ito be only ante- 
cedent it is marred for being effe&ual and without the danger of impeachment. For not in one or two 
places onely but every where in manner throughout all his commentarics of natural Philoſophy he 
hath writtcn, that in particular natures and motions there be many obſtacles and impediments, but in 
the motion of the Univerſal World there is none at all. And how is it poſſible that the motion of the 
Univerſal World ſhould not be hindred and diſturbed,reaching as it doth unto particulars, in caſc it be 
ſo,that they likewiſe be ſtopped and iemnpeached. For ſurclythe nature in general of the whole man is 
not at liberty and without impediment, if neither that of the foot nor of the hand, be void of obſta- 
cles: no more can the motion or courſe of a ſhip be void of Tet and hindcrance, if there be ſome ſtay 
about the ſails, and oarcs, or their works. Over and beſides all this, it the fanrafics and imaginations, 
are not imprinted in us by fatal deſtiny, how be they the cauſe of aſfſcnts ? Or if becauſe ic imprinterh 
fantaſies that Icad unto affent, thereupon all affents are faid to be by fatal deſtiny, how is it pofſible that 
deftiny ſhould not be repugnant to ic ſelf ? conſidering that in matrers of greateſt importance, it mint- 
ftreth many times different fancalies;and thoſe which diftract the mind into contrary opinions? whereas 
they affirm that thoſe who ſettle unto one of the ſaid phantalics,and hold not off their aſſent and appro- 
bation do crre and fin : For if they yeceld (fay they) unto uncertain fantafics they ftumble and fall : 
if unto falſe, thcy arc deceived : if to ſuch as commonly are not conceived and underſtood, they 
opine. For of necciſity it muſt be one of theſe three : cither that cvery fantafic is not the work nor 
cffc& of deſtiny ; or that every receit andaffcntion of fantaſic is not void of errour; orclfe that defti- 
ic ſclf is not irrreprchenſible. Neither can I ſee how it ſhould be blamclefle, objcRing ſuch fancics 
and imaginations as it doth z which to withſtand and reſiſt , were not blamable, butrather to give 
place and follow them : and verily in the diſputations of the Stoicks againft the Academicks, the 
main point about which both Chryſippus himſelf, and Antipater alfo contended and Rtood upon, 

was this: That we donothing at all, nor be inclined to any aftion, withour a precedent conſent : 
but that theſe be but vaine Fiftions and deviſed Fables and ſuppolitions , that when any proper 

fantafic is preſented , incontinemily we are diſpoſed, yea, and incited thereto, whithour yeelding or 
giving conſent. Again, a ſaith : That both God and the wiſe man do imprint falſe imagi- 
nations, not becauſc they would have us to _ or give our conſent unto them, but that we ſhould 
do the thing onely , and incite our ſelves to that which appeareth : As for us, if we be evill by reaſon 
of our infirmitic, we condeſcend to ſuch fancies andimaginations. Now the repugnance and contr- 
ricty in theſc words is caſily ſeen; for he who wquld not have us to conſent unto the fantaſies which 
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be preſenteth unto us, but only to work gnd do them, be he God or wiſe man, knoweth well cnuugh 
that ſuch fantaſies are ſufficient to cauſeusto fall to operation,and that thoſe afſents are alcogether (u- 

fluous : and fo it he knowing that the fantafie imprinterh no inſtin& into operation without con- 
ſent , miniftreth unto us falſe or probable fantafics : wilfull and voluntary is the cauſe that we 
rw and offend, in giving our affent to ſuch things as arc nor p<rtc&ly underftood and com + 
prchended, 


Of Common Conceptions againſt the Stoicks, 
The Summary. 


Aving ſhewed in my former diſcourſe, that the Stoicks are comradifory to themſelves, iti all the Prince 

pall articles of their doQrine,and ſo conſequently that be needed no more but their own wards to condemn 
them ; In this dialogue he joynerb more cloſely to them, diſputing againſt their raies and precepts, which he 
examineth and refuteth 3 whereas before he was content to oppugne them by their own ſelves. For to make 
anentrance into this dialogue, he brivgeth in Lumprias, requeſting Diadumenus ro rid bim of thoſe ſcru- 
ples that certain Stoicks bad put into his head : IYhereunto the other accordethzand ſo they enter into the matter. 
The ſumm of whoſe whole diſcourſe throughont is this : That the Stoicks would by their principles aboliſh mans 
fenſes, and the common conceptions proceeding from thence, thereby more eaſily to eſtabliſh their own para= 
dexes : whom be refuteth, dividing his dialogue ito three princi pall parts : in the firſt whereof is conſide- 
red, the morall ; in the ſecond, the naturall; in thethird, the metaphyſicall or ſupernatarall Phyloſophy 
of the Stoicks : Howbert he obſerveth uo exat order nor method, in the diſpoſution of his matters, but entreth 
out of one diſcourſe into awother, according as things were preſented unto him, and came firſt imo his mind, 


yet in ſuch ſort, as there is ſufficient to content the Reader, who is deſirons to know what was the ſef and 


dodrine of the Stoicks, and the manner of the ancient Academicks in their diſput ations : which being re- 
ferred to the true marke and ſcope indeed, of all that which we may learn ih the world, teacheth every man to 
bumble bimſelf before the Majeſty of him who is only wiſe, and out of whoſe ſacred word we onght to fetch the 
reſolution of the queitions debated bere un this dialogue, but of thoſe above the reſt, wh ch treat of manners, re- 
ligion,and divinity. 
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LAamPRIAS. 
T ſhould ſeem verily that you Diadumenus pals not much what any man, either thinks or ſaics 
of you and other Academicke, ſuch as your ſelf, in that you do Philoſophize clean contrary to 
the common notions and conceptions, confeſſing as you do, that you make no great account of 
the five natural ſenſes, from whence proceed the moſt part of the ſaid common conceptions, ha- 
ving for their foundation and ſeat, the belicf and aſſurance of the imaginations which appear unto us, 
But | pray you for to aſſay and go in hand to cure me, cither by ſome words, or charmes and enchant- 
ments, or by what other mcans and kinds cf phyfick that you knew, comming as I do unto you, full in 
mine own conceit of great tronble and ftronp-perturbation, fo exceedingly croubled I have been, and held 
in perplexed ſuſpence,[ may tell you, by certain Stoicks z men otherwile the belt inche world, and 1 may 
ſay to you, my inward and familiar friends.: howbeit, over bitterly bent, and in hoſtile manner ſer a- 
gainſt the Academic, who for very ſmall matters uttered by me, modeſtly and in good fort, withal re- 
ſpe& and reverence, have (1 will not lie unto you) reproved, checked, and taken me up very unkindly, 
with ſome hard words,and breaking forth in heat of choler, called our ancient Philoſophers, Sophiſters, 
corrupters, and perverters of good ſentences in Philoſophy, yea, and ſeducers of thoſe who otherwiſe 
walked in the true path, and train of do&ine ſurely eſtabliſhed ; with many other moſt trange tzrms, 
both ſpeaking and thinking of chem very baſcly ; uncil in the end as if they had becn driven with a tem» 
peſt, they fell upon the Common conceptions, reproching thoſe of the Academie, as if they be 
In ſome great confafion and perturbations in the faid notions : and one among them there was, who 
ſuck not to ſay ; That it was not by fortune, but by ſome divine Providence, that Chryſippus was born 
and came into the world, after Arceſilaus, and before Carneades : of which twain, the one was the 
great author and promoter of the injury and outrage done unto cuſtome; and the other flouriſhed in 
name and renown above all other Academicks. Now Chryſippus comming as he did between them, by 
his writings contrary to the dofrine of Arceſilaus, ſtopped up the way alſo againſt the powerful Elo- 
quence of Carxeades, and as he left unto the ſenſes many aids and ſuccours, as it were to hold outa 
long Siege ; ſo he removed out of the way, and fully cleared all the trouble and confuſion about anti- 
cipations and common conceptions, correQing cach one, and reducing them into their proper place 3 
infomuch, as whoſoever afterwards would ſeem to make new troubles, and violently. diſquiet matters 
by him ſettled, ſhould not prayail nor gain ought, but incur the obloquic of the world, and _— 
vince 
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vinced for malicious perſons, and deceitful Sophiſters. Having thus (1 ſay) by theſe words been cha. 
f:d and ſet on fire this morning among them, | had need of ſome means to quenchthe heat as ig were 
of an inflamation, and to rid me of theſe doubts, which are riſen in my mind, 


Diadumenus. 

Ic fareth haply with you, as with many of che vulgar ſort z bur if you belicve the Pocts who give 

cur, that the ancient City Sipplus in Magreſia, was in o1d time deſtroyed and overthrown by the pro- 
vidcnce of the gods,when they chaſtiſed and puniſhed Tantelnsz you may as well be crtnaded 
old friends the Stoicks to believe,that nature hath broughe forth into the world,not by chance and for. 
cunc,bur by Come ſpeciall divine providence, Chryſippus, when ſhe was minded to pervert and overturn 
che lifc of man ecech of the world,turning all things up ſide down,and contrariwiſc down fide v 
for never was there man better made and ft for ſuch a matter than he. And as Eatofaid of that Fuliys 
Ceſar diftator,that before him there was never known any to come ſober & conſiderate to manage affairs 
of ſtate with a purpoſe to work the ruine of the Common- wealzeven ſo this man in mine opinion, with 
moſt diligence, greateſt —_— and higheſt conceirt of ſpirit ſeemeth as much as licth in him to de- 
ſtroy and aboliſh cuftome. And there witnefſe againſt him no leſſe cven they who magnific the man ©- 
therwiſe : namely, when they diſpute againſt him as touching that ſophiſme or Syllegiſme, which is 
called Pſeudomenos 3 for to ſay my good triend, that the argumentation compoſed of contrary Pofitions 
is not notoriouſly falſe, and again to affirm, that Syllogiſmes having their premiſcs true, yea and true 
induftions, may yct have the contrary to their concluſions true, what conception of demonſtrations, 
or what anticipation of bclief is there, which it is not able to overthrow. 

It is reported of the Pourcuttle or Pollyp fiſh, that in winter time he knaweth his own cleics and 
pendant hairy feet , but the Logick of Chryſippus, which caketh away and cutteth off the prir.ci 
parts of it, what other conception leaveth it behind, but that which well may be ſuſpeRted ? bor 
how can that be imagined ſteady and ſure which is built upon foundations that abide not firm, buy 
whercin there be ſo many doubts and troubles ? But like as they who have either duſt or durt 
thicir bodics, if they couch another therewith or rub againſt him, do not ſo much trouble and moleſt 
him, asthcy do begrime and beray themſelves ſo much the more, and ſeem to exaſperate that ordure 
which pricketh and is offenſive unto them z even ſo, ſome there be who blame and accuſe the Acade- 
micks, thinking ro charge upon them thoſe imputations, wherewith themſelves are found to be more 
burdened: For who be they that pervert the common conc:ptions of the ſenſes morezthan do theſe Sto- 
icks? Bart if you think ſo good, leaving off to accuſe them, let us anſwer to thoſe calumr.cations and 
flanders which they would ſeem to faften upon us. 


Lamprias. 

Me thinks Di«dumenus that I am this day ry changed , and become full of variety : me thinks 
I am a man gicatly altered from that I wag ere while : For even now I came hither much diſmaycd & a» 
bathed, as bing depreſſ:d, beaten down and amazcd ; as one having need of ſome advocate or other 
coſpeak for mein my behalf - whereas, now I am clean turned to an humour of accuſation, and 
diſpoſed to enjoy the pleaſure ofrevenge, to ſee all the pack of them detefted and convinced, inthar 
they argue and diſpute themſelves againſt common conceptions and anticipations, in defence where- 
of they ſeem principally to magnitie their own ſe, * * ſaying that it alone doth agree and accord 
with naturc. | 

Diadumenus. 

Begin we then firſt, with their moſt renowned propofitions, which they themſelves call Paradoxes, 
that is to ſay, ſtrange and admirable opinions : avowing as it were by that name, and gently admitting 
ſuch cxorbirant abſurdirics ; as for example, that ſuch Sages as themſelves arc only kings, only cich 
and fair, only Citizens, and only Judges : or pleaſcth it you that we ſendall this Rtuff ro the Market 
of old and ftale marchandiſe, and go in hand with the examination of theſe matters, which conſiſt moſt 
in ation and praQtiſe, whereof alſo they diſpute moſt ſeriouſly ? 

Lamprias. 

For mine own part | take this to be the better. For as touching the reputation of thoſe paradoxer, 

wh? is not full thereof, and hath not heard it a thonſand times ? 

Djadumenus. 
| Conſider then in the firſt place this, whether according &o common notions, they can poſlibly ac- 
cord with nature, who think natural things to be indifferent : and that neither health, nor good plight 
and habirude of body norbcauty, nor clean ſtrength be cither expctiblc, profitable, expedient, or ſer- 
ving in any ftcad to the accompliſhment of that perfeftion which is according to nature : nor that the 
contraries hereunto are to be avoided, as hurtful, to wit, maimes and mutilations of members, defor- 
mitics of body, paines, ſhameful d:ſgraccs and diſeaſes. Of which things rehearſed, they themſelves ac- 
knowledge that nature eſtrangerh us from ſome, and acquainteth us with other. The which verily is 
quite contrary to common intelligence, that nature ſhould acquaint us with choſc things which be 
neither expedient nor good, and alicnate us from ſuch as be not hurtful nor ill : and that which 
more is,thar ſhe ſhould cither train us to them, or withdraw us from them ſo far forth, as if men miſs in 
obtaining the one, or fall into the other, they ſhould with good reaſon abandon this litc, and for 
jaft cauſe depart our of the world. I ſuppoſe that this alſo,is by them affirmed againſt common ſence, 
name!y, that nature her (cIf is a thing indifferent : and that to accord and conſent with nature, hath 
an it ſome part of ſovcraign good, For neither to follow the rule of the Law nor to obcy _—y 
go 
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good and honefty, unleſs both law and reaſon be good and honeſt. Burt this verily is one ot the leait of 
their crrours. For if Chry ſippus in his firſt Book of Exhorcations bath wricten thus: A blefſed and 
happy life confiſterh onely in living according to vertuc:and as forall other acceffurics (quoth he) they 
neither touch nor concern us at all, neither make they any whir ro beatitude : be cannot avoid, but he 
muſt avow,that not onely nature is indifferent,but al{o which is more,ſenſclefi: and fooliſh, ro affociate 
and draw us into a L-ague with that which in no reſpc& concerneth us, and we our ſelves likewiſe are 
no better than fools, to think that the ſoveraign fclicity, is to conſent and accord withnature, which 
leadeth and conduftcth us to that which ſerveth nothing at all to happinefs. And yet what agreeth,and 
ſorteth ſooner to common ſenſe, than this, that as things eligible are £5 be choſen and d: fired for the 
rofic and help of this litezſo naturall things ſerve for to live anſwerable to nature ? buttheſe men ſay = 
therwiſc : for alchough this be their ſuppoſition, that to live eccording to nature is the utmoſt end of 
mans good, yet they hold, that things according to nature be of themſelves indifferent. N:ither is 
this alſo lefſe repugnant to common ſenſe and conceptien, that a well ztt-fted, ſenſible and pruden: 
manzis not equally enclined and aff:Qionate to good things that be <quall and zlike:burt as ſome of them 
he weigheth not,nor maketh any accour.t of,ſo for others again he is preſt to abide and endure all things, 
athough I ſay the ſame be not greater or leffe one than another. For thele things they hold co be equalt, 
namely, for a man to fight valiantly in the defence of his Countrey, and chaftly to turn away trom 
an old trot, when for very age (he is at the point of death : for both the one and the other do that alike 
which their duty requireth. And yer for the one, as being a worthy and glorious thing, they would 
be preſt and ready to loſeutheir lives, whereas to boaſt and vaunt of the other were a ſhameſull and ri- 
diculous part. And even Chryſippus himſclf, in the Treatiſe which he compoſed of Zupiter, and in the 
third Book of the gods, faith that it were a poore, abſurd and fooliſh thing to praiſe ſuch ats, as 
eding from vertue,namcly to bear valiantly the biting of a flic,or ſting of a Waſp, and chaſtly to 
abſtain from a crooked old woman, ſtooping forward and ready to tumble into her grave. Donor theſe 
Philoſuphers then teach and preach even againſt common ſenſe and notion, when thoſe ations which 
they are aſhamed to commend, they avow and conf-fTc to be excellent, and nothing in the world bet- 
ter ? For where is that expetible, or how can that be approvable, which deftrveth not that a man 
ſhould praiſe and admire it, but is ſuch as whoſoever do commend and admire the ſame, they are repy- 
ted no nr than ſors and abſurd fool? And yet I ſuppoſe you will thiak ic mor? againſt common ſenſe 
and reaſon, that a wiſe and prudent man ſhould not care nor regard a jot whether he enjoy or enjoy no. 
the greateſt goods in the world,but carry himlelfafter on2 and the ſame manner in things indifferent, 2s 
he would in the management and adminiſtration of thoſe good things which are ſo lingular. For we all, 
As many as on fruits do feed, + 
IWhich for our uſe the earth doth b-ced, 
are of this judgement, that the thing which being preſent bringech us help and profit, ard if ic be a» 
way, we dcfire to have, and find a miſe of ir, is good, expetible and profitable: but that which a mzn 
paſſerh not for, neither in carncſt nor in game, and whereot he maketh no account either for his ſporr, 
paltime or commodity and cafe,the ſame is indifferent:for by no ether mark do we diſtingu ſha diligent, 
ainfull and induſtrious man indeed, from a vain bufie body,and a curious medler in many marters,than 
by this. That as the one travelleth and troubleth himſelf in unprofirable rrifles or chings indiff:rene, (© 
the ocher laboureth for ſuch 2s be commodious and expedient. Bur theſe Philoſophers do quite contra- 
ry : for according to their dottrine, a wiſe and prudent man, alchough he meet with many concepti- 
ons and the memories of the ſaid comprehenſtons, yea and remember divers things whercot he hath a 
certainand perfet knowledge, thinketh ſome few of them co concern him z and as for the reſt, making 
no reckoning of them, he ſuppoſerth char he neither loſeth nor winneth, by remembring that he had 
the other day the comprehenfion, that is to ſay, the certain knowledge either of Dion ſnecting, or The- 
on playing at tennis. Andyet evcry comprehenſion in a wiſe man, and all memory that is firm and 
ſurely (ertled, is preſently ſcience, yea and a great good thing, nay the greateſt that is, How then ? 
for | would gladly know, whether a wiſc man were ſecure and careleſs alike, when his health faileth, 
when ſome one of his ſenſes decaieth, or is amiſs, and when he loſerh his goods, thinking none of all 
thisto touch him; or whether when he fecleth himſelf ſick. giveth unto Phylicians their fees when 
they come unto himz and for to gaz riches, faileth to Leucon a great Prince and potentate about 
Boſphorus, or travellcth as far as to Indathyr ſus the Scythian king, as Chryſippus faith 3 and of his ſenſes, 
ithe loſe ſome, he will not endure ro liveany longer ? How is it then, that theſe men do not acknow+ 
ledge and confe(s thar they deliver dofrine cven againit common notions, who about things indiff:- 
rents cark, care, and gravell fomuch; and yer take the matter indifferently, and reak not much whe- 
ther they enjoy or be without great good things. 

Moreover, this alſo is anopinion of theirs, even againſt common Conceptions, That he who is a 
man, fcel:th no joy, when out of the greateſt evills and moſt grievous calamitier, ke entreth into a 
world of good things and a moſt blefſ:d and happy ſtate. And yet thus doth their wiſe man : for paſ- 
ling from extream vice, unto exceeding great vertue; cſcaping alſo out of a moft miſerable life, ard 
attaining unto the happieſt condition that ir, he ſheweth no fign or token at all of joy: neither doth 
ſogreat a change lift up his heart, or once move bim, ſeeing himſelf how he is delivered out of the 
reateſt miſery and wickedneffe that may be, and arrived now to a moſt firm affured accompliſhment 
of all felicity and goodnefſe. Again contrary it is to common ſenſe, That this ſhould be the 
greateſt good of a many namely, a conſtant Judgement, and immutable Reſolution ; and 
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yet that he who is mounted upto the height and pitch ot- all, hath no need hereof, neither carech for 
it when it is come 3 in ſo much as many times he will nor once pur forth his finger for this aſſurance and 
ſabiliry, notwithſtanding they cftcem ix to be the ſoveraign and peric& good.N:ither do theſe Stoicks 
ſtay herc,but (till broach morc paradoxcs and firange opinions,namely,that continuance of time be it ne- 
ver ſo long, augm-ntcth not any good thing : but if a man chance to be wile and prudent but the mi- 
_ nute only of an hour, he is nothing infcriour in lelicity co him, who all his time hath lived iny 
and lcd his whole lite bleſſedly therein, Howbeity as bravely and as ſtoutly as they deliver theſe 
policions, yet in the other lide, they ſtick not to ſay, that tranſitory vertue which continueth but a 
while, is worchnothing : for what would ir avail or benefit him who incontinently is (© ſuffer ſhi 
wrack and to periſh in the Sca, or otherwiſe to be thrown headlong down from ſome ſteep rock, ifhe 
were polſ:{ſ:d of wiſcdomea while before? And what would it have booted Lychay being flung by 
Hercules, as it were out of a fling into the mids ofthe Sea, if ſuddenly he had bern changed from vertyc 
tovice? Theſe poſitions therefore ſavour of theſe men, who not only Philoſophiz: againſt ſenſe and 
common notions, of the whole world, but alſo confuſcdly huddle their own conceirs, making a 
miſh-maſh of thew, and contradifting themſelves, if it be fo that they think, that the holding and 
poſſ:ſling of vertue a (hort time, wanteth nothing of ſoveraign clicicy, and witha',make no account 
ſo ſhort a vertue, as it in deed it were nothing worth. And yet this is not it that a man vo 11d won. 
der moſt at in their ſtrange doArine, but this rather, that they eftſoons, give out and ſay : That when 
this ſoveraign vertue and felicity is preſent, he thatis polſefſcd of it, hath no ſenſenor feeling thereof; 
neither pzrceiverh he how being ercwhile moſt miſerable and fooliſh, he 1s now all at once become 
both wiſcand happy : for nor only it were a prety jc|t, and ridiculous conceit to ſay; Thata wiſe and 
prudent man is ignorant even of this one point, that he is wiſe , and knoweth not that he is now paſt 
ignorance, and want of knowledge : but alſo to ſpeak all in a word z they make goodneſs to beofno 
moment,nor to carry any weight and poiſe with itzthey make ir I ſay very obſcurezcnerva:e and feeble, 
in caſe when it commeth, a man is not able to feel and perceive it : tor according to ilicm, it js not 
nature imperceptible 3 and even Chryſippus himſelf hath expreſly written in bis books encituled, Of the 
end, That good is perceptible by ſenſe; and as he thinketh, ſo he maketh proof and demorftration 
thereof, 1t remaineth therefore that it is long cicher of weakneſs or ſmalneſs, that it is not perceived, 
when they who have it preſent, fecl itnor, nor bave any knowledge thereof. Morcover, jtwere 
abſurd to ſaygthat the cye fight ſhould perceive and diſcern things that be but whitiſh a liedlc,or middle 
colours betwcen, and not be able to ſec thoſe that be exceeding white in the highctt degree 3 or that 
the ſenſe of feeling ſhould apprehend that which is meanly hot or warm, aud yet have no ſenſc at all of 
ſuch things, as be excceding hot. But there is more abſurdity in this, that a man ſhould compre- 
hend that which meanly and commonly is according to nature, to wit, health, or the good plight of 
the body ; and be ignorant again of vertue, when ic is preſent, conſidering withall, chat they hold ic 
to be principally, and in the highcſ degree accordant to nature 3 for how can it otherwiſe be, but a» 
gainft common ſenſe, to conceive well cnough the differcnce between kealth and fickneſ?, and to be 
ignorant of that diftintion which is between wiſcdome and folly ; but to think the one to bepreſent 
when itis gone, and when a man hath the other, not to know ſo much, that he hath it? Now foraſ- 
much as after that one advanced and proceeded forward 'as far as may be, he is changed into felicity and 
vertue, one of theſe two muſt of neceſſity follow ; that either this cftate of progreſs and profir, is nei» 
ther vice nor infclicity ; or elſe 'thas there is no great difference and diſtance between vice and vertne 
but that the diverfity of good things and cvill is very ſmall, and unperceptible by the fenſe, for other- 
wiſe m:n could not be ignorant when they had the one or the other, or think they had the one for the 
other : ſo long then as they depart not from any contraricty of ſ.ntences, bur will allow, affirm, ard 
put down all things whatſoever, to wit, That they whoprotit and proceed are ſtill fools and wicked; 
that they who are become wiſe and good, know nyt ſo much themſclves, but are ignorant thereof z 
that there js a great difference between wiſedome and folly : Think you, that they (hew a wonderful 
conſtancic and uniformity in tke maintenance of their ſentences and dottrines ? 

Well, if in their doftrine they go againſt common ſenſe, and arc repugnant to themlclves ; certer, 
in their lifc, in their negotiations and affaire, they do much more : for pronouncing flatly, that thoſe 
who be not wiſe, arc all indifferently and alike, wicked, unjuſt, diſloiall, faithleſs, and fooliſh; and 
yet forſooth, ſome ofthem they abhor and will not abide, but be ready to ſpit at them; ethers, they 
will not vouchſaſe ſo much as to ſalute, if they mect with them upon the way ; and ſome again they 
will credit with their monics, nominate and cle& by their voices tobe magiſtrates, yea and beſtow 
their daughters upon them in marriage. Now incaſe they hold ſuch ſtrange and cxtravagant poſitions 
in ſport and game, let them pluck down their brows, and not make ſo many furrows as they do in 
their forcheads : bur if inearneft, and as grave Philoſophers, ſurcly, I muſt nceds tell them, that it is 
againſt common notions, to reprove, blame, and rail upon all men alike in worde, and yct to uſe ſome 
of them in deeds, as honeſt perſons, andothers hardly to intreat as racft wicked ; and for example, to 
admire Chryſippus in the higheſt degree, and make a god of him ; but co mock and ſcorn Alexinus, al- 
though they think the men to be fools alike, andnot one more or lefs fooliſh than the other. True 
it is ſay they; and nceds ic muſt be ſo, Burt like as he who is but a cubit under the top of the water, 
is no lcfs ſtrangicd and drowned, than he who lies five hundred fathom deep in the bottom of the Sea : 
even fo they that be come within a little of vertue, arc no leſs in vice ſtill than thoſe who are a great 
way off: and as blind folk bc blind Rill, although haply chey ſhall recover their cyc- fight ſhortly at- 
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afier 3 even ſo they that have well proceeded and gone forward, continuc fools {till and tintui, uail 
ſuch time as they have fully attained to vertue ; but contrary to all this, that they viho profic in the 
(chool of vertue; reſemble not thoſe who are ſtark blind, but ſuch rather as ſee not clearly 3 nor are like 
unto thoſe who be drowned, but unto them that ſwim, yea, and approach necer unto the Haven ; they 
themſclyes do bear witneſs by their deeds, and in the whole prafiice of their life; for otherwiſe they 
would not have uſed them for their Counſellors, Captains, and Law-givers, as blind men do guides 
for to lead them by the hands, neither would they have praiſed and imitated their deeds, aft, ſay- 
ings and lives of ſome as they did, it they had ſeen them all drowned alike, and ſuffocated with folly 
and wickedneſs, 

Bucletting that go by, conſider theſe Stoicks, that you may wonder the more at them in this be- 
half, chat by their own examples they are not caught to quit and abandon theſe wiſe men who are 
ignorant of chemſelves, and who neither know nor perceive, that they ceaſe to be: ſtifled and rang. 
:d any longer, and begin to ſee the light, and being riſen aloſe, and gotren above vice and lin, take 
their winde and breath again. Alfo it is againſt common ſenſe, that for a man turnithed wich all gaod 
things, and who wanteth nothing of pertc& bliſs and happineſs, it (hould be meet and befitting, ro 
makghimſclt away and-depart voluncarily out of this life ; yea, and more than (o z that he who nei- 
ther preſently hath, nor ever (hall have any good thing 3 but contrariwiſe, is continually haunted and 
perſecuted with all horrible calamitics, miſcrics, and miſhaps that can be, (ſhould not think it fic and 
convenient for himſelf, to leave and forſake this life, unleſs ſome of thoſe things which they hold be 
indiff:rent, be preſented, and do befall unto him. Well, theſe be the goodly rulcs and trim laws in 
the Stoicks ſchool ; and verily many of theic wiſe men they cauſe indeed to go out of this life,bearing 
them in hand, that «hey ſhall be more bleſſed and happy 3 alchough by cheir ſaying a wile man is rich, 
forrunate, bleſſ:d, happy every way, ſurc, and ſecured from all danger : contrariwiſe, a fool and lewd 
man is able to ſay of himſelf, 


Of wicked parts (to ſay Idare be bold) 
$9 full 1 am, that unneth I can hold. 
And yet forlooth, they think ic meet and ſcemly for ſuch as theie to remain alive, but for thoſe to 
forgo this life. And good cauſe why, quoth Chryſippus,.for w2 are not to meaſure our life by good 
things or evil, but by ſuch as arc according to nature. Scehow theſe Philoſophers nuaintain ranay 
cuſtome, and teach according to common notions. Say-you ſo (good fir) ought not he who make 
profciſion ot looking into the eftate of life and death, to ſearch alio and conſider. 
What rattle at home in houſe, what work there is 5 
How things do ſtand ;, what goes well, what amiſs. 
Should not he (1 Gay)ponder and cxawin as it were by the ballance, what things incline and bend 
more to felicity and what. to inſclicicy, and thereby to chuſe that which is proficable ? - but co lay his 
ground and make his reckoning to live happily or no by things indifferent, which neicher do good 
nor hurt ? According to ſuch preſuppoticions and principles as theſe, were it not convenient for him 
who wantcth nothing of all chat is to be avoided, to chuſe for to live : and contrariwiſe, for him to 
leave this lifes who enjoycrh all that is to be wiſhed for and defieed ? And albeis (my good friend 
Lewprias) it be a ſenſeleſs abſurdity, to ſay that thoſe who taſte of no cvill, (hould torlake this life : 
yet is it more abſurd & beſide all rcaſo,that for the not having of ſome indiffcrene thing,a man ſhould 
cat away and abandon thac which is fimply good ; like as cheſe men do, leaving felicity and vertue, 
which they preſently enjoy, for default of riches and health, which they have not. Aud to this pur- 
pole we may wel and ficly allcdge theſe verſes out of Homer : | 
And then from Glaucus, Jupiter 
all wit and ſenſe did take, 
When be with Diomedes would 
a fooliſh bargain makg ; 
For braſen armour to exchange 
his own of gold moſi fine, 
An hundred * oxen richly worthy * Or vie 
for that which wemt for nine, —_ b- 
And yet thoſe armes made of Brals, were of no leſs ufc in barrel}, than the other of Gold : whereas coyn ha- 
the decent feature of the body and health, according to the. Seoicks, yeeld no profit at all, nor make ving the 
one jote for fclicity. Howbcir, theſe men for all thary. are content to cxchange wiſedome for health, for ; my 
inaſmuch as they hold that it would have become Heratjitus well enough and Pherecydes, to have caft on F =_=_ | 
off their wiſedome and vertue, had it bcen in their power ſo codoy in caſc thereby they mighe have _ 
been rid of their maladies, the one of the lowtfic diſeaſe, and the other of the Droptie.' And if Circe 
had filled two cups with ſeveral medicines and potionsthe one making fools of wiſe men, and the 0- 
ther, wiſe men of fools, Viyſſes oughtto have drunk that of folly, rather than to change bis humane 
ſhipe into the formr ofa bealt, having in it wiſcdome withal, and by conſequence fcliciry alſo. And 
they ſay, that even wiſedome and prudence ic ſelf teacheth as mach, and commandeth in this wiſe: Lee 
me alone, and ſuffer me to periſh, incaſe 1 muſtbe carricd to and froin the' form and ſhape of an Afﬀe. 
But this wiſedome and prudence will fome ks which preſcribeth ſuch things, is the wiſedome 
of an aſſe ; if to be wiſe and happy'izof it ſelf good, and to bear the face of an afſe indifferent. There 
(they ſay) anation of the Acthiopians where a dog is their king 3 he is ſaluted by the tile ns” 
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ot aking, and hath all honours done unto him, and Temples dedicated, as are done unto King*, Bur 
men they bethar bear rule and p:rform thoſe tunQions, and offices which appertain unto Governours 
of Citi:s and magiſtrates. I+* not this the very caſe of the Stoicks? for vertuc with them hath the name 
and carrieth the ſhew and apparence of good, it alone they ſays is expetible, profitable, and expedient ; 
but they frame all their aRione, they Philoſophize, they live and die, according to the will, pr eſerine 
and commandement as it were of things indiff:rent, And yet there is not an Aethiopian {© hardy ay _ 
kill that dogthcir king 3 but he litteth upon a Throne under a cloth of cſtate, and is adored of them 
in all reverence : but theſe Stoicks deftroy this vertue of theirs, and cauſe it to periſh whiles they are 
wholly poſſ:{]:d of health and riches. But the corollaric which Cheſippus himſelf, hath for a final 
ſ-t unto theſe their doftrines, eaſcth me of farther pains, that | need not co ſtand more upon this Point « 
For whereas (quoth he) there be in nature things good, things bad, and things mean or indifferent : 
there is no man, b'it he would chufe rather to have that which is ghod, then the indiff:renc 
or that which is bad - and to prove the truth hereof, ler us take witneſs of the very gods, when as we 
do crave ofthem in our prayers and oriſons, principally the poffciſion and truition of good things ; 
if nor, yt at leaſtwiſe the power and grace to avoid cvillsz but that which is neither good nor evill 
we never defire for to have in ſtead of good 3 mary we can be content and wiſh to enjoy it, in lieu of 
evill. But this Chryſippus here inverting and perverting clean the order of nature, tanſpoſcth and rang 
ferreth out of the middle place between, the mean and indifferent into the laſt, and reducing the 1:8 
bringeth it back into the mids 3 giving as tyrants do to wicked perſons, the preeminence of ſuperior 
place, with authority and credit unto evill things ; cnjoyning us by order ot law, firlt to ſeck for thar 
which is good ; ſecondly, for that which is evil 3 and laft of all corepute that worſt, which is neither 
good nor evil : as if a man ſhould next unto heaven ſet hell, and rejettche cacth and all the clement 
about it into the pit of Tartarus beneath : 

Right far remote, where under ground 
The gulf that lies, no man can ſound. 
Having then ſaid in his third book ot Nature: Tha it is better for a man to live in the Nate of a fool,yea 
thongh he never ſhouſd become wiſe,than not to live at a)l ; he addeth thus much moreover word for 
word : For ſuch are the good things of men, that even the evil things after a ſort are preferred before 
thoſe which are mean, and in the mids between; not thattheſe go before, but reaſon, with which 
joyntly to live; availeth moregalthough we ſhould continue fools all the daics of our life : yea and to be 
plain, albeit we ſhould be wicked unjuſt, breakers of the laws, ennemies to the gods, and in one word, 
wretched and unhappy 3 for all theſc concurin thoſethat live'tools. Is ir better then co be unhappy, 
than not unhappy 3 to ſuffer harm, rather than not to ſuff:r harm 3 co commit injuſtice, than not to 
commit injuſtice 3 to tranſgreſs the laws, thannot to tranſgreſs the laws : ' which is as much to ſay, as 
is ic fit and expedient to do thoſe things which are not fit and expedient; and' beſecmeth it to live 0» 
therwiſe than it beſcemcth ? Yea forſooth ; For worlſe it is eo be without reafon and ſenſleſs, than to 
be fooliſh. What aile they then, and what takes them in the head, chat they will not avow and con- 
ſc that to be evill, which is worſe than evill? And why do they affirm that: we arc to avoid folly 
alone, if it be meer to fly no leſs, nay rather much more, that diſpoſition whick is not capable nor 
ſaſceptable of folly? But wherefore ſhould any man be offended and fſcandalized hercat, it he call to 
mind that which this Philoſopher wrote in his ſecond Book of Nature, where- he avoucheth : That 
vice was not made without ſome good uſe and profit, for the whole world ? But it will be better to 
recite this doftrine, even in hisown words, to the end that you may know in what place they 
vice, and what fpecch they make thereof, who accuſe Xenocrates and Spenſippus, - for that they repus 
ted not health to be an indiff:rent thing, nor riches unprofitable. As tor vice (quoth he ) ic is limi- 
ted in regard of other accidents behhde : for it is alſo in ſome ſort according to nature z and if I may 
ſo fay, it is not altogether unprofitable in reſp:t of the whole, for otherwiſe there would not be 
any good ; and therefore it may be inferred, that there js no = _ the gods, in as much as 
they can have none evil]: neither when'at any time Fupiter having reſolved the whole matter into 
himſclf, ſhall become one, and ſhall take away all other differences, will there be any more good, 
conſidering there will be no evill eo be found... But truce it is that in a daunce or quier, there will 
be an accord and meaſure, although there be none in it that ſingeth out of tune and maketh a diſcord : 
aralſo hcalth in mans body, albeir,no part thereof were pained or diſeaſed : but vertuc without vice 
can have no generation. And like as in ſome medicinable confeRions, there is required the poyſon 
of a viper or ſuch like ſerpent, and. the gall-of-che beaſt Hyzna z even fo there is another kind of ne- 
ccffary conveniency between the wickedneſs of Melitus , and the juſtice of Socrates 3 berwcen the dil- 
ſohate demcanor of Cleon, and the honeſt carriage -of Pericles. ' And what means could Fupiter have 
made, to bring forth Hercules and Lycurgys inta the world, if ht had not withall made Sardanapelus 
and Phalaris for us? And it, is agreat marvel if they fay not: alſo,. that the Phthifick or ulcerof the 
tungs, was ſent among men for their good plight of body, and the (gout for ſwift footmanſhip : and 
"Achilles had not worn long hair, unleſs Therſites bad been bald. For what difference is there between 
thoſe thatallcdge theſe doting foolcries or rave ſh abſardly ; and ſuch as ay chat looſacſs of life and 
whorcdome were not unprofitable for continence, and injuſtice for juſtice? Sv. that wehad nced co 
pray unto the gods that there might be alwaics fin aud wickedaels,'; 2201 
| Falſe leaſing ſ1100th nnd g loſing tongue, 7 
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in caſe when theſe be gone, vertue depart and periſh withall, But will you ſec now and behold the 
molt clegant dcviſc and pleaſanteſt invention of his ? For like as Comadies (quothhe)) carry other+ 
whiles ridiculous Epigrams or inſcriptors, which conſidered by themſelves, ate nothing worth, how- 
beit they give a certain grace to the whole Poeme : even ſo, a man may well blameand deteſt vice in 
it ſelf, bur in regard of others it is not unprofitable. And firſt ro ſay that vice'was made by the divine 
Providence, even as a lewd Epigram compoſed by the expreſs will of the Pact, ſurpaiſcth all imagina» 
tion of abſurdity : for it this were true, how canthe gods be the givers of good things, rather than 
ofevill? or how cag wickednefſe any more be enemy to the gods, or hated by rhem ? or what thall 
we have to ſay and anſwer to ſuch blaſphemous ſentences of the Poets, ſouuding (o ill in reJigious 
cares, as thele : 
God once diſpos'd ſome houſe to overthrow, 
Twixt men ſome cauſe and ſeeds of firrfe do ſow. 
Again : 

IV bich of the gods twixt them did kindle fire, 

Thus to conteſt in terms of wrath and ire ? it | 

Moreover, a fooliſh and lewd Epigram doth embetiſhand adorn the 'Comcdie, fervingto that en# 
for which ic was compoſcd by the Poet, namcly, to pleaſe the ſpeQtarors, and 16 make them lavgh; Bug 
Jupiter whom we ſurnamcd, Paternall;Fatherly, Sapream, Soveraign; Juſt, Righteous, and according 
to Pindarus,&exn)exvas, that is to-ſay, the beſt and moft perfeR Arcifan, making this world avhet 
done, not like unto ſome great Coretie or Enterlude, tull of variety, «kill, and wiety devices, bun itt 
manner of a Cicy common to gods and men, for to inhabir together with jiſtice and vertas, in one 
accord and happily, whatnecd had he, to this moſt holy and vencrabte-end;oft Theeyes, Robbers, Mur= 
d:rcrs, Homicidce, Paracid-.s, and Tirants ? for ſurely vice and wickedne(s was not the efnitry of ſorye 
Mori{que-dancc or ridiculous Ear-ſport, carrying a deleCtable grace with it and pleafing to God 3 
neichee was it ſet unto the affairs of men, tor recreation and paftime, to make them ſport, or ro move 
laughcer, being a thing that carrieth not ſo much as a ſhadow, nor repreſenteth the dream, of that cc n« 
cord and convenience with Nature, which is ſo highly ccl:brated and commended. Furthermore, 
the aid lewd Epigram, is bur a (inal part of the Pocm, and occupictha verry little room in a Comca« 
dic : neither do ſuch ridiculous compofirions abound overmuch in a play, nor corrupt and marre the 
pleaſant grace of ſach matters ag ſecm to haye been well and pretily deviſed : whereas all humane af- 
tairs are tull chocowout of vice : and mans life even from the very firft beginning and entrie, as it were 
of the Prologue unto the finall conclufion of all and Epilogue, yes and to the very plaudite, being' 
difordinate, degenerate, fall of perturbation and contuſion, and having no one parr thereof pure and 
unblamable, as theſe Men ſay, is the moſt filthy anpleaſant and odious cnterlude of all others, thax 
can be exhibited. And therefore gladly would | demand and learn of them, in what reſpe& was vice" 
made profitable to this univerfall world : for I ſuppoſe he will not ſay ic was not for Divine and Ceaes* 
|:ftiall chings: becauſe ir were a mcer and ridiculous mockery to affirm that unleſs there were bred and' 
remained among men. vice, malice, avarice and leaſing, or unlefle we robbed, pilled and” ſpoiled, 
unlefſe we flandred and murdred one another, the Sun - would not run his ordinaty'courſe, nor the 
Heaven keep the (ct ſeaſons, and uſuall revolutions of time, ne yet the carth ſcated in the midft and cen! 
ter of the world, yecld the cauſcs of winde and rain, It remaineth then, that vice and fin was pro p 
tably eng:ndred for us, and fer our affairs : and haply this is i. which they themſelves would feem £0 
ſay. And are we indced the better in health for being linfull ? or kave we thereby more ary 6nd 
abundance of things necc{[ary/availeth our wickednefſe ought to make us more beatizifull and” berter* 
favoured, or ſerveth it us in any ſtead to make us more ſtrong and able of body ? They anſwer No. Bur 
this afilent name oncly, and a certain blind opinion and weening of theſe night-walking Sophiſters, 
and nog like indeed unto vice which is conſpicuous enough and expoſed co the view of the whole: 
world, in ſuch,ſort as it is not poſſible that ic ſhould bring any detrimeas or ought that is unprofi- 
table, and leaſt of all, O good God, of vertue, for which we were born. And what abſurdity were 
itto ſay, that the commodious inſtruments of the huzband man, the Mariner or the Carter, thould 
ſerves their turns for to attain untocheir purpoſe and intended end: bat that which hath been created 
by God for vertue, ſhould corrupt, mar, and deſtroy vertuc? Bur peradventure it is more than time 
now, to paſs unto ſome other point, and to let this go. 

Lamprias 

Nay I beſeech you good fir of all Ioues and for my fake do not ſo : For I defire to know and unders 

ind how theſe men bring in evill things before the good, and vice before vertue. 
Diadumenus. 

You fay well, and certes my friend this is a point worth the knowledge : much vain jangling and 
pritele prattle verily do theſe men make, but in the end they come to this concluſion, that prudence is 
the ſcience of good things and evill together : for that otherwiſ: jt could nor ſtand but muſt needs al- 
togcrher fall eo the ground : For like as if we admit that there be truth, it cannot otherwiſe be buy 
that falfity and untruth ſhould be likewiſe hardby : ſo it is meet and ftands to good reafon,that if there 
be good thingy, the cvill alſo muſt haye their being. 

Lamprias | 

Togrant the one of theſe not tobe amiſs ſaid, yet me thinks I ſce of my ſclf, that the other is cleaii 
Contrary, Forl diſcern very well the difference: becauſe thas _ 8 not truth, muſt immediatly _ 
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but that which is not cvill, is not by and by good : Forbetween true and falſe there js no mean : bur 
betwixt good and evill there : to wits indifferent, Neither followeth it neceflarily, thar both 

and cvill things ſhould have their ſubſtance together , and that if the one be, the other likewiſe ſhould 
enſue. For it may be that nature had good, and required not the evill, ſo that it might have that which 
was ncither good nor evill. But as touching the tormer reaſon, it your Academicks ſay ought of it, 
I would gladly hcar from your mouth, 
Diadumenus. 

Yes marry (quoth he) much there is alledged by them, bur for this preſent relate will, thatwhich 
is moſt neceſſary, Firſt and formoſt, a mcer folly it is to think that good things and evill have their 
ſubſiſtence for Prudence ſake. For contrariwiſe, when good and cyill was beforc, then Prudence fol- 
loweth as like as Phyfick cnſucd upon things holſome and breading diſcaſes,which are ſuppoſed to have 
been before. For ſurely the good and evill came not up nor were brought forth, rothe end that 
there ſhould be Prudence : but that faculty or power whereby we judge and diſcern between evill and 
good is called Prudence : like as the Sight is a ſenſe which ſcrveth to diſtinguiſh black from white, 
which colours had not their being firſt, to the end that we ſhould have our Sceing, but contrariwiſe 
nced we had of our Secing for to diſcern the ſaid colours. Sccondly when the world in that general! 
conflagration, which they hold and talk of, ſhall be all on a light fire and burnt, there will remain 
behind nothing that evill is , but all ſhall then be wiſe and prudent : And therefore confeſſe they 
muſt , will they nill chey, chat there is Prudence alchough there be no evill, neither is it necefſary, that 
if Wiſedom be, cvill alſo ſhould have a being. But ſay it were abſolutely fo, that Prudence were 
the Science of evill and good, whar harm or obſurdity would follow , if upon the abolliſhing and 
annulling of cvill chings there were no Prudence any more, but ſome other vertue in licy thereof,which 
were not the ſcience of evill and good together, but onely of good ? Like as among colours, if the 
black were quite periſhed and gon for ever , who will force us to conkefſc that the ſenſe of Seeing 
is likewilſc Jolt ? And who would impeach or dcbar us for ſaying that ſight is not the ſenſe of 
diſcerning black and whice ? Surely it any man would force upon us the contrary , whas incon- 
venience and abſurdity were there to anſwer him thus, Sir if we have not that ſcale that you 
ſpeak of, yet have another ſenſe and naturall power inftead of it , whereby we apprehend co- 
lours that be white and not white. And verily for my own pare Ido not think that if there were no 
birter things in the world,our taſt ſhould be therefore utterly loft, or the ſenſe of Feeling in caſe all do» 
lour and pain were gon : no more am I perſwaded that Prudence ſhould be aboliſhed, if all evil were 
rid out of the way. But like as thoſe ſenſcs would remain to mm ſweet ſavours and pleaſant ob= 
jc&s of feeling, ſo this Prudence alſo would continue to be the ſciences of things good and not good. As 
for thoſe who arc of another opinion, let them gake che name to themſelves, fo they leave us the thi 
indeed. But over and befides all this, what ſhould hinder us to ſay, that the evill is incogitation 

intilligence z but good in reality and effcnce ? like as, I ſuppoſe the gods enjoy the reall preſence 
of hcalch, where as they have the a of the Fever and Plcuritic : confidering that we alſo, 
albcit we were pefired with all the evils in the world , and had no affluence at all of good 
thi nay men ſay,yet we want not the underſtanding what is prudence, what is good, and what is 
ty. | 

And this is a wonderfull thing, if there being no vertue preſent, yet ſome there are who teach what 
Verwe is,% inforrp us in the comprehenfion thercof;zwhereas if there were no ſuch thing,it is impoſſible 
to have the intilligence of itz for do but conſider what they would perſwade us to,who reaſon Philoſo- 

againſt common Conceptions, namely, That by fooliſhneſſc and ignorance, we comprehend 

and Prudence z but Prudence without folly and ignorance, cannot conceive fo much, as 
ignorance it ſelf, And if natare had neceffarily need of the generation of evill, Certes, one example 
or two at the moſt of evill were ſufficient or if you will have ir ſo, requilſit it was that there ſhould be 
forth ten wicked p:rſons, or a thouſand, or ten thouſand, and not ſuch an infinice mulitude 

of vices, as the Gands of the ſea, the duſt, or the feathers of divers plumed birds, could not afford 
ſo great a number : but of Vertue nos ſo much as a bare dream or vain viſion. They that were the 
Wardens and Maſtcrs at Lacedemon, of thoſe publick halles or dining places called Phiditia, were wont 
to bring forth and ſhew openly unto their youth, two or three of their ſlaycs called Helote, full of 
winc, and ftark drunken, that they might know chereby, what a ſhamefull and foul thing it was 
to be drunken,and fo take heed of that vicegand learn to be ſober. But in this life there be many ſuch cx- 
of vice in our a&ions ; for there is not ſo much as one ſober unto vertuc, but we all trip and 
ſtumble, nay we wander as if our brains turned round about, living ſhamefully in miſery z and fo 
farre forth arc we intoxicate with our own reaſon and Sclf-conceit, filled with ſo great perturba- 
tion and folly, that wc may be well and fitly likened to thoſe Dogs which as Aeſep tels the 
Talc, ſecing certain skins floating above the water , gaped ſo greedily for to have them , that 
thay they would necds drink up all the Sca before them , for to be ſure of the ſaid tkins 3 
butere they could come by them, they drunk ſo much as they burſt again: and even we hoping, 
by reaſon to acquire Glory and Reputation, and thereby to attain unto Vertue, arc ſpoiled, marred, 
and deftroyed therewith , before we can reach thereunto , being before hand Joaden with a mighty 
deal of mcer heady , and bitter vice, if icbe fo, as theſe men give ic out, thas even they who 
have made good progrefſc ceded to the end, feel for all that no Eaſe, no Alteration, n9 
Remiſfion, or Breathing time at all from Folly and Infclicity. But mark 1 pray again, how he who yn: 
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that Vice was not produced and brought forth into the world unproficably , depaiateth jc anto you 
what manner of thing he deſcribed it to be, and whatan heritage is:ic for him who hath it? Fur in his 
treatiſe of Datics or Offices he faith : That the vicious and finfall perſon, hath no want nor ne:d 
of any ching 3 that nothing is profitable, nothing meet and convenient for him. How then is vice com- 
modiout, wherewich neither health ir (elf is expedient , nor ſtore of mony, ne yet advancement and 
promotion ? And hath a man no need of thoſe things, whereof ſome are precedent , preeminzne , and 
to be preferred, yea, and belceve me, very profitable and commodiors z others according to nature, as 
they ebemſclycs rerm them ? And of all theſe dath no man find necd, unlcfſc he become wile ? And ſo 
this reckoning, hath the lewd and fooliſh man nonecd to become wiſe ; neither be men chirſty or 
bungry , beforc they arc made wile ? So that if they be dry, have no necd of water, nor if hungry, 
bread ? 
Reſembling right thoſe gentle gueſts, 
who nmght elſe did require , 
But under roofe to ſhrowd their heads, 
and warm themſelves at fire. 

And fo belike he kad no necd of covert nor cf mantle, who faid : 

Give Hipponax a cloke of his corps to fold, 

For why, ſhake and ſhiver hard for cold ? 
Bit will you pronounce a paradox indeed, ſuch an one as is extravagant and (ingular by ir (elf Say 
hardly then 3 That a wiſe man wanteth nought, and hath nced of noching ; hc is cich, he isfull and 
fortunate, he is of himſelf ſufficient, bleſſed, happy, and every way abſolute. But what a dizzinefſc 
and giddineff: of che brain is this to ſay 3 That he who is indigent of nothing, yet hath need of the 
ant things which he hath 3 and chat the lewd and vicious perſon is indigent of many things, and yet 
necdeth noching ? for this is the very aff-rtion which Chryſippus holderh : That wicked perſons have 
noneed, and yctare indigent, turling , ſhifting, and cranſpoling the common notions, like unto 
Cockall bon:s or Chefſe-men upon the boord. For all men deem thus , that to have need, gocth b. « 
fore indigence, ſuppoling him chat Randeth in necd of things which arc-nor ready at hand, nor cafic 
to be gotren,, js indigent. To make this more plain, no man is faid to be indigent of horns' or of 
wings, for that he hath no nced of them; but we ſay truly and properly, that ſome have need of 
Armour , of Mony, and. of Apparell ,, when in the penury and want of cheſe things, they neither 
have them. nor can come by them, to ſupply their neceſſity. But theſe Stoicks are ſodefirous to be 
thought alwaics for to broach ſom:what againſt common ſenſc and Conception, that many times they 
forget themſelves and (lip out of their own proper opinions, ſo much affe&ted they are and given to 
new conceits; like as in this place, if you pleaſc to caſt your cyc fheo Chryſippus and look ſomewhat 
behind, calling ro mind what hath heretofore been delivered. 

This is one of his Potitions, affirmed even againſtcommon ſenſe, and vulgaropinion, thatnoevill 
and fooliſh mar can find good and profit by any thing 3 and y:<t many of them by inſtitution and 
teaching, proceed forward and __ 3 many who were flaves, become enfranchiſed 3 beficged , are 
delivercd ; drunken, arc guided and led by the hand 3 fick and diſcaſed, are cured of their maladicss 
but for all this forſooth, they are never the better whatſoever is done unto them : no benefits they 
receive, no benefaftours they have,» no nor negleR thoſe who deſerve well of them : and fo vicious 
p:rſons are not unthankſull, no more than arc good and wiſe men. And thus ingraticude is not at all. 
nor hath any b:ing ; for that the good never intervert, nor miſcogniz: the favour and benefit which 
they have received 3 and the wicked are capable of none at all. But (ce (1 pray you) what ſhife chey 
make to ſalve and anſwer all this : They ſay (forſooth) that grace, favour, or benefic is ranged in the 
number of mcan things: & that to help or to be help:d,apperraincrh only ro the wiſe. Truc ic is ſay they» 
that wicked men reccive alſo a grace or bencfit. What is that? Thoſe who have part in a benefit,have not 
they alſo a part of uſe and commodity ? and whererto a grace or benefit reacheth, doth noching thar is 
commodious and convenient, cxtend thicher ? And is there ought elſe that maketh ademerit or plea- 
ſure done to be a grace, than that the party who doth the pleaſure (hould in ſome reſpetbe commos 
dious unto the needy receiver ? 

Lamprias. 

But let theſe matters paſſe, and tcl] us wha is that «gZa=e, that is to ſay, utility,which they priſc fa 

bighly, and whereof they make fo great account ? 
Diadumenss. | 

Thisis a thing ( 1 may tell you) which they reſerve and keep as a great matter and a ty for 
their Sages only, and yet leave them not ſo much as the name of it. If one wiſe man, ſay they, do bur 
put forth his finger prudently, whereſoever it be, all the wiſe men that arc in the whole Continent 
and habitable world find this #'p524z and utility by it. This is is the only gift and work of the _ 
that is among them, and in this do determine and end the vertucs of wiſe men, namely the cnecrcourle 
of common profic and utility, paſling to and fro between them. As for' Ariſtotle, he doted, Xenocre» 
te; alſo doted, who taught and affirmed that men had belp from the gods, help from their Parentr, 
and help by their Teachers and Schoolmafters: but never underſtood they this wonderfull belpand 
commodity, which theſe wiſe men receive one from another, when they be moved to vertne, 
they be not together , no nor ſo muchas know one another; And _ all men do think, that to 
gthcr, to lay up, to keep, to diſpenſe, and A 7 profitable , yy | 

A ccc 


— 
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received profit and commodity by ſuch things. And a good ſubRantial houtholder buycs him ork 
and keyes, he keeperh his ccllars, his cloſers and coffers, 


Taking great joy bis chamber door 
with hand for to unlock) 

Ii here lies of gold and ſilver both, 
his treaſure and his ftocks 


But to gather and lay up, to keep with great care, diligence and pain, thoſe things which are for ng. 
thing profitable, is ncicher honourable, nor yet leemly and honeſt. If then Vis being taught b 
Circe to make that faft knot, had with ic tied ſure and ſcaled up as it were, not the gifts and reefons 
which Alcinous gave him, to wit, trefcets, pots, plate, clothes, appar ell, and gold; but ſome traſh, as 
ſticks, ſtones, and other pelf raked together, thinking it a great tclicity for him topoſſefſ: and ke: 
charily ſuch riffc-raff: and erumperie : who would have praiſed and commended him for it, or bn, 
rated this foolith forccaſt, witlefſe providence, and vain dilligencc ? And yer this is the goodly and 
beautifull honeſty of the Stoicks profeſſion in generall, this is theic honourable gravity, this is their 
beatitude; and nothing elſc is it, but an heaping up, a keeping and preſerving of things unprofitable 
and indiff:rent, For ſuch be thoſe which they ſay arc aggording to nature 3 and much more thoſe 
outward matters: foraſmuch as ſometime they compare the greateft riches, with fringes and Chamber. 
ots of gold, yea and (1 affurc you ) otherwhiles as ir falleth out, with oyl Cructs. And afterwards, 
ike as thoſe who think they have moſt infolently and proudly abaſed with blaſphcemous words and pol. 
lJuted the Temples, the ſacred cerimonies and religious fervices of fome gods or divine powers, pre= 
ſcntly change their pote, and become penitent perſons, and falling down proftrate, or ficting humbly 
below upon the ground, blefic and magnihie the heavenly power of the God-head ; even ſothey, as in- 
curring the vengeance and plague of God for their preſumptuous follics, arrogant and vain ſpeeches, 
are found puddcring and raking again in theſe indiffcrent things, nothing indeed pertinent unto them; 
ſetting out a throat and crying as loud as they can, what a gay matter, what a goodly and honourable 
thing it is, to gather and lay up ſuch commodities, and eſpecially che communion and fellowſhip of 
enjoying and ufing them : alſo that whoſoever want the ſame, and* cannot come by them, have 
no reaſon to live any longer 3 bur either to lay violent hands en themſelves, or by long faſting and 
abſtinence from all viands, to ſhorten their lives, bidding vertuc farewell for ever. And theſe men 
verily, howſocyer they repute Theogxis to be a man altogether of abaſc and abject mind, for laying 


thus in yerſc, 


A man from poverty to flie, 
® O Cyrnus, owght himſelf ro caſt 
Headlong from rocks moſt fteep and biey 
Or into ſea as deep and vaſt. 

themſclvcs mean while in proſe give theſe exhortations, and ſay, that to avoid a grievous malady, and 
eſcape excceding pain, a man ought (if he had not a ſword or dagger ncer at hand, nor a poyſoned 
cup of Hemlock) to caft himſelf into the Sca, or clfe fall headlong and break his neck from ſome ſteep 
Rock: yet affirm they, that neither rhe one nor the other is hurrfull, evill or unproficablez nor maketh 
thoſe miſcrable, who fall into ſuch accidents. Whence then ſhall T begin ( quoth he.) what ground- 
work and foundation of duty ſhall I lay, or what (hall I make the ſubje&' and matter of vertue, leaving 
Nature, and abandoning that which is according to Nature ? And whecreat ( Ipray you, good fir)be- 
gin Ariſtotle and Theophraſius ? what principles take Xenocrates and Polemen ? And even Zeno him» 
elf, hath he not followed them, in ſuppoſing Nature and that which is according to Nature, for tobe 
the El:ments of felicity ? But theſe great Clerks verily, refted here in theſe things, as Eligible and 

pro wer. good and profitable z adjoyning moreover unto them, vertue, which cmploieth the ſame, 

worketh by cach of them according to their proper uſe ; thinking in ſo doing, to accomplith a per- 

fe& and entire life, and to conſummate that concord and agreement, which is in truth ſortable and 
conſonant unto Nature. For they made no confuſed miſh maſh, nor were contrary to themſelves, as 
thoſe who leap and mount on high from the ground, and immecdiatly fall down upon it again, and in 
naming the ſame things, meet to be choſen, and yet not Expetible 3 proper and convenient, and with- 
all not good 3 unproficable, and yet fit for good uſes; nothing at all pertinent to us, and yer for- 
ſooth, the very principles, of dutics and offices. Bat look what was the ſpeech of theſe noble and fa- 
mous perſonager, the ſame alſo was their life 3 their: deeds (1 fay) were anſwerable and conformable 
rotheir words. Contrariwiſc, the Sc of theſe Soicks,doth according to that crafty woman whom 
Arcbilochns deſcribeth, to carry water in the one hand, and fire in the other : for in ſome of their 
dodrines and affcrtions they reccive and admit Nature, in another they rcjc& her ; orto ſpeak more 
plainly, in thcir ats and deeds they adhere and cleave unto thoſe things which are according to Na- 
tare, as being Eligible and fimply good ; bur in their difputations and diſcourſes, they refulc and con- 
demn the ſame as things indifferent, and nothing available to vertue, for the acquiring of felicity ; nay, 
that which worſe is, they give her hard and reproachfull tearms. And foraſmuch as all mcy general- 
ly arc rſwaded in their minds, that the ſoveraign good isa thing joyous, cxpetible, happys moſt ho- 
atm and of greateſt dignitie, ſufficient of ir ſelf, and wanting nothing. Sce now this foveraign 
good of theirs, and examin it according to this common opinion : To put forth ones fingerlike a 
{ape and wiſe Philoſopher, doth this make that joyous good ? or what cxoptable thing I pray an” ts 


a prudent 


g- | 
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—dene corture ? who caftech himſclt down headlong from an high rock, ſo hedo ic with a colour 
of reaſon and honeſty, is he happy and fortunace ? is that woſt honourable and of greateſt price and 
dignity » Which reaſon many times chuſerh} to rejet, for anather thing thac of it ſclf is not good ? 
4 chat all-ſufficicne in ic ſelf, accompliſh:d and perfect, which whoſocycr do preſently injoy, it hap- 
Iy he cannot obtain withall, ſome one of theſe indiff:rent chings, they will noc eign to Ive any 
jonger was there ever known any diſcourſe or diſputation wh:rcin uſe and ordinary cuftome ſuffered 
more outrage and abuſe, which ſtealing and plucking from it the true and naturall conceptions, as le- 
gitimatc childreu of hec own, putteth in che place, Baſtards, Changclings, of a monſtrous and ſa- 
{age kind, and conſtrainerh ir co love,cheriſh, and keep them in licu of the other? And thus have they 
done in treating of good things and evil, cxpetible and to be avoided, proper and {tcange 3 which 
ought to have been more clearly and plainly diſtinguiſhed, than hor from cold, or white colours from 
black. For the apprchenhions and cenceits of theſe qualities, arc from withour forth brought in by the 
Gnſesnaturall ; but the other are within us, taking their originall from thoſe good things that we 
have within us. Now theſe men entring into the queition, and common place foveraign of felicity , 
with their Logick ſubcilcics, as it they were to handle the lying ogy called Pſeudomenss ; or thag 
maſterfull manner 'of reaſoning , named Kyritton have not ſolved one of the doubts and queſtions 
whichthere were, but moved, and raifcd an infivitenumber of others that were nor there before. 

Morcovery there is no man who knoweth not that there being two forts of good thing z the one 
which is the very utmoſt end, and the other, the means co attain thercto : the one is more excellene 
and perfet of the twain. And Chryſippus himfclf knoweth well cnough this diff:rence, as it may ap- 
pear by that which he bath wricten in his third Book of Good things : for he diſagreeth with thoſe 
whoare of opinion, that che end or foveraign good, is ſcience 3 and purtterh this down in his Trea- 
tiſcof Juſtice : If there be any who ſuppoſeth that pleaſure is the end of good things, he thinketh 
not that Juſtice can be ſafe 3 it not che finall end, but tumply good and no morche is of another mind, 
| do not think that you would hear me at this preſent to rehearſe his own words; for his third Book ag 
touching Juſtice, is excant and to be had every where. When as they ſay therefore (my friend) elſc- 
where, that no good thing is greater or lefT: than another, bat that the finall end is equall with thac 
which is not the end, and no better than it, it is evident, that they be contrary and repugnanc, nog 
onely to the common notions, but alſo to cheir own very words. And again, of two evils, the onc 
maketh us worſe than we were when is came unto us,and the other hartech us indeed, but maketh us noe 
worſe; that evil in mine opinion is the greater which maketh ws worſe : neither doth that more burr, 
which cauſcth us not to be the worſe. And Chbryſippus verily confefſeth, that there be certain fears, ſor- 
rows, and deceitfull illuſions, which well may hurt and offcnd us, but not make us worſe. But read 0« 
verand peruſe the firft of thoſe Books which are written againſt P/ato, as corre aſtice: for in 
reſpe&t of other caules, .it were very well done and worth your labour,  tonote the frivoleus babling 
in thac place of this man, where he makes no ſpare to, deliver all matters and Doftrines whatſoever 
indiff:rentlygeventhoſe as well of his own Sc as of ogher ſtrangers, flat oppolite to common ſenſe : as 
for example, Thar it is Jawtull copropoſe ewo ends, and two ſcopes of our life, and not to referre 
all that ever we do ao one. _ And pos than _ nou eflo a conpagn oecipny That 
the end verily is one, but every that is caught to have a Relation to z andyet of 
nece{ſicy bo muſt abide the one or the other,, For if the ficſt things according to nature be nog 
expetible for.tbem(clves and the laſt end z bur rather, reaſonable cleRion and choice of them; and 
ifevery man doth what lies in him,to bave and obcaintt which arc firſt according co nature, 
and all aftions and operations have their reference thither, namely ro acquire and enjoy the principall 
things according tonacuce : if (i ſay) they think, ſos, it muſt needs be that without aſpiring and aim. 
ing for to get and attain thoſe things, ' they have another cnd co which they malt refer the cle&ion 
and choice of the faid things, and not the things themſelycs : for thus will ,be the end, even to know 
bow c chuſe them well and to take. them wiſelyz but.che rhings themſelves and the enjoying of them, 
will be of ſmall moment, being as a matcer and ſubje&t which hath the dignity and cſtimati- 
on : for thus 1 ſuppoſe they uſe and put dowa in writing this very word to ſhew the ditf:e- 
rence. 
| : Lampraas. 

R Cercesyou have palling well and worthily reported unto us, both what they ſay, and how they de- 
ver it» 
Di adumenus. 

Butmark | beſcech you, how they fare like unto thoſe who will needs trein themſelves to leap 0+ 
ver and beyond their own (hadow z for they leave not behind, but carry eycrmore wich chem ſome 
abſardity in chic ſpeech, and the ſams far remote alwaies from common ſenſe : for as if one ſhould 
ſay, That an archer doth all chat licth in him, not to hit the mark, . but co do all chat ever he can ; 
he might bz juit!y caken for a man, who ſpake znigmatically and by dark riddles, and uttered ftrange 
and prodigious .words : even ſodo theſe old doting fooles , who with all their power endeavour 
to maintain, that to obtain the things according to nature, is not the end of aiming and aſpiring to 
things according conature 3 but forſooth to takt and chuſe them ; and that the defire of health and 
ſeeking after ic in any wan, endeth-not in health of cach one, but contrariwiſc, that health js referred 


to the. appetice. and ſecking after it ſaying moreover, that to Walk, to rcad, or ſpeak aloud, to. 


endure ScHions or Incifione, yea and to take. purging Medicines , ſo all be done by reaſon, are the 
| Ffff 3 ends 
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ends of health, and not it, the end of thoſe meanes. Certes, theſe men dote, rave, and {peak idly, 
w 11 as they who ſhould ſay ; letmego to ſupper, that we may facritice, bath, or ſwear in the ftoup * 
Nay {that which more is) that which theſe men ſay, pervertech order and cuſtom, and containerh 
confulion, ſhufling and turning upſide down all our affairs whatſoever : We ſtudy nor ſay they - 
walk in due time, for to concot and digeſt our meats well ; but we concott and digeſt our meat, be. 

"cauſe we might walk in due fcafon. Why ? Hath nature given us hcalth for Ellebore, or rather 
bronght forth Ellebore for health ſake ? For what could be uttered more ftrange and abſurd,than ſuch 
propofirions as theſe ? and what difference js there between him who faith, that health was made for 
mecdicinable drogues, and not drogues medicinable for health, and another who holdeth, that the 
gathering, the choiſe , the compoſition and uſe of ſuch mediciner, is to be preferred before health i8 
{clf ? or rather he thinks that health isnot in any reſpeCt expetible : bur he ſerteth down the y 
end in the peiſing and handling of thoſe medicines, affirming forſooth that appetite is the end of fru- 
ition, and not fruition of 2pperite : And why not (quoth he )all while there be added thereto theſe 
termes 3 cor ideratleyand with reaſon. True will we ſay again, if a man have regard unto the Obs 
taining and cnjoying of rhe thing which he purſaeth ; for otherwilc thac conliderate reaſon is to no 
purpoſe, in caſe all vc done for to obtain Lo fruition whereof is neither honourable nor happy, 

amprias. 

And ſince we are fallen upon this diſcourſe, a man may ſay, that any thing elſc whatſoever, is ac 
cording to common ſenſe rather than to hold, that withour having notice or conception of good, a 
man may deſire and purſue aftcr ic; for you ſee how Chryſippus himſelt driveth Arifton into theſe 
fircights, 2s to imagine and dream of a certain indifference in things tending to that which is neither 
good nor ill, before that the faid good and ilI is ſufhciently known and underftood ; for ſoit might 
ſeem that this indifference muſt needs ſubſift before it be ſo, that a man cannot conecive the intelli. 
g-nce of it, unlc{l: the good were firft underſtood, which is nothing clſe bur the onely and ſoveraign 


good indeed. 
Diadumenns. 
* giguui- But conſider I pray you, aud mark now this indifference * taken our of the Stoicks ſchoole, and 
yy,not which they call yaazyiew, after what manner, and ic hath given us che mean to imagine and 


«14,4. and conceive in our mind that good ? for if without the ſaid good, ir is not poſſible to conceive 
and imagine the indifference reſpective to that which is nor good 3 much leffe the intelligence of good 
things yecldeth any cogitation unto them, who had not betore ſome prenotion of the good. Bur like 
as there is no cogitatton, of the art'of things which be wholſome or breeding ficknefſe in them who had 
nota precogitation before of. thoſe things : even ſo ir is impoſſible for them to conceive the ſcie1:ce of 
good and cvill things, who had no fore-conceit what were good and what were evill ? What then ig 
good? nothing but Prudence ; and what is Prudence, nothing but Science : and o according co that 

* A; by. old common proverb, * Au»; Koge9, that is to ſay Fupiters Corinth ; is oftentimes applicd unto their 

_word manner ofrcafoning. For let it be I pray you, the turning of the Peftill round about,becauſe you may 
which 0- not be thought to ſcoffeand laugh at them, althoughin trath their ſpeech is much after thatmanner; 

_—— for it ſeemeth that for thejintelligence of !good ; one hath need to- underſtand Prudence: andagain,to 

Poor feck forPradence inthe intelligence of good ; being driven to purſue the one alwaies for the other,and 

* fault in fotofaile both of the one and the other, which implicth a meer contrariety, that we muſt alwaics under- 
arguing, ftand the thing before, which cannor be underſtood apart. Beſides , there is another way , whereby a 
called Pe- man may perccive and ſce, not the perverſion and diftortion, bu the very cverſion, and deſtruQion of 


ritio prin- 00 oh c 
cipit, for Mt cir reaſons. ? s ! 
They hold that the very ſubſtance of good, is the reaſonable and conſiderate ele&ion of that which 


like as 
doth the is according to nature; now this :!c&ion is not conſiderate which is direfted to ſome end, as is before 
rurning faid : And what is this ? Nothing elſe ſay they, but codiſcourſe with reaſon in the eleQions of thoſe 
—_ the things, which be according to nature. Firſt and foremoſt then, the conception of the Soveraign 
_ good, Is periſhed and clean pone; for this confiderate diſcourfing in cl«Cions, is an operation de 
within pending of the habitude of good Diſcourſe, and therefore being compelled to conceive this habitude 
the mor- from the end, and the end not without it, we come ſhort of the intelligence of them both, And a- 
ecr, gaio, that which yet is morc, by all the reaſon in the world , it muſt needs be that the ſaid reaſonable 
and confiderate elcQion, was theeleion of things good, potitable and cooperant to the attaining of 
the end. For to chuſe ſuch things which be neither expedicnt, nor honourable, nor yet any way eligi- 
ible 3 how can it ſtand with reaſon : for ſuppoſe it were as they ſay, that the end were a reaſonable 
cleQion of things which have ſome dignity and worthinefſe, making unto felicity, ſec 1 beſcech you 
how their Diſcourſe and diſputation ariſcth unto a trim point and goodly conclution in the end : For 
the end (ſay they) is the good Diſcourſe , in making choiſe of thoſe things which have dignity, 
making unto happinefſc. Now when you hear theſe words,think you not my good fricnd;that this is 

a very flange and cxcravagant opinion ? D 
Lamprias, 
Yes verily ; but I muſt willingly know, how this happencth ? 
Diadumenus, 

Thenſmuſt you lay your car cloſe, and hearken with great attention, for it is not for every one to 
conceive this znigmaticall Riddle, but hear you Sir, 03% mrs anſwer : is not the cnd by their 


aying, the good Diſcourſe in elcAions acc co nature ? 
Diadumenus 
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That is their ſaying. 
Lamprias. 
And theſe aps 5 be according to nature, they chuſe, (do they not ) as good, or having 
ſom: dignitics and preferences inducing to the end, or to ſome other thing clſe. 
Diadumenus. 
I thinknot ſo : but ſurely, to the end, 
: Lamprias. 
Having diſcovered thus much already, ſce now to what point they are come, namely, that their 
end is to diſcourſe well of felicity. 
Diadumenus. 


They fay dirc&ly, that they neither have nor conceive any other thing of felicicy, but this preci- 
ous reitude of Diſcourſe touching the eleRions of things, that are of worth. Howbeir ſome there be 
who ſay, thatall chis|refucation is direfted againſt Antlpater alone, and not the whole Sc of the 
Stoicks, who perceiving himſelf cobe urged and hardly prefſed by Carneades, fell into theſe vanities 
and fooliſh ſhitts for his cvaſion. 

Moreover, as touching that which is diſcourſcd and taught in the Scoicks School, Of Love, even 
againft common notions, it concerneth all che Suppoſts in generall of that Sc, who have every one of 
them their hand in the abſurdity thereof : for they avouch that youths, are foul and deformed, 
if they be vicious and fooliſh : but the wiſe onely are beautifull Tnon of theſe thac arcthus fair and 
beautifull, there was never any one yet cither beloved, or lovely and amiable. And yet this is not fo 
abſurd : but they ſay morcover, that ſach as are in love with thoſe who be foul, ceaſe to love them 
when they are become fair. And who hath ever ſecn or known ſuch a kind of love which ſhould kin- 
dle and ſhew it ſelf preſently upon the diſcovery of the bodics deformity, and the ſouls vice : and in- 
continently, be quenched, and vaniſh away after the knowledge of paſling beauty, cogether with Ju- 
Rice and temperance? And verily, ſuch I (uppoſe do properly reſemble theſe gnats, which love to fer- 
tle upon Vineger, fowr Wine, or the fome thereof : but the good and pleaſanc potable Wine they 
care not for, bur flie from it. As for that emphacicall apparence of beauty (for that is the term they 
give ic) which they ſay is the alluring and attraftive bait of love: firlt and foremctt ic carcieth no 
probability wich ir, nor likelihood of reaſon. For in thoſe who are moſt foul and wicked in the high- 
eſt degree, there can be no ſuch emphaticall apparence of that beauty : in caſc ic be ſo 85 they ſay, that 
thclewdnefſe of manners ſheweth in the face, and infeRcth the viſage : for therebe ſumeof them who 
expound this ſtrange Poſition as ſtrangely, ſaying thac a foul perſon is worthy to be loved, becauſe there 
is ſome hope and c cc, that one day he will become fair : marry when he hath gotten this beaucy 
once, and is withall become good and honeft, then he is beloved ofno man. For love ſay they is acer- 
tain hunting, as it were after a young body, as yer rude and anperfc, howbeir framed by nature un» 


to VertUes 


| Lamprias. 

And what other th do we now, my good , butrefuce che crrours of cheir Se&, who do 
thus force pervert, and all our common conceptions with their ations which be ſcnſclefſe, and 
their words and terms as unyſuall and ftrange ? for there was no perſon to hinder this Love of 
wiſe men toward young folk, if AﬀeRion were away : alchough all men and women coo, both 
_ bn im2gine Love to be ſach a paſſion, as the Woers of Penelope in Homer ſccm to ac- 

nowledge, 
Whoſe heat of Love was ſuch, that intheir beart fY 
They wiſht in bed to ie with ber __ 
Like as Jupiter alſo ſaid to Ju in another place of the ſaid Pocr : 
Come let us now to bed both go, and there with ſweet delight 
Solace our ſelves : for never earſt before remember I, 
That any Loveto fair , no nor to goddeſſe bright 
Thus tam'd my heart, or prick d me ſo, with them to company. 


Digdumenss. 
Thus you (:c how they cxpell and drive Morall Phifoſophic into ſuch matters as theſe, 
8 xe and tortuons, wn 
0 winding ; thr ut, 
That nothing ſound is thevets fornd, 
But all turns round about. 

And yet they 'deprave, vilipend, diſgrace, and'flout all others, as if they were the men alone who 
reſtored nature and cuſtome into their integrity asit ought co be, inftituted their Speech accordingly: 
Bit nature of it ſelf doth divert and induce, by appetitions, purſuits, inclinations and impulfions, 
each thing to that which is proper and fit for it; And as for the Cuftome of Logick , fo 
wrangling and contentious as it is, it receiveth no at all nor profic : like as the Ear di by 
vain ſounds is filled with thicknefſe and zefle of hearing. Of which if you think ſo good we 
will 5-gin anew and diſcourſe elſe where anocher vime ; Butnow for this preſent, let us take in band 
to run over their naturaN Philoſophy, whichno lefle croubleth and —— 
one, and Conceptions in the main Principles, and moſt important Points, than their Morall DoQtrine 
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as to1iching the ends of all things Firſt and foremoſt, this is apparently abſurd, and againt all com. 
mon ſenſe, to fay that a thing iz, and yet hath no being nor efſcnce : and the things which are nor 
yet havea being : which though it bemoſt abſurd, they affirmeven of the nniverſall world : for Pput- 
ting down this ſappclicion that there is round about the ſaid world a certain infinite voidnefle, they 
afficm that the univerſall world is neither body nor bodilefſe : whereupon enfucth that the world 
is, and yct hath no exiſtence. For they call bodicsonely, exiftent : for as much 2s it is the property 
ot a thing exiſt. nt to do and ſuffzr ſomewhat : And ſceing this univerſall nature hath no exiſtence; 
therefore it {hall neither donor ſuffer ought 3 neither ſhall ic be in any place, for that which occupyerh 
place is a body, but that univerſall thing is not abody. Morcover that which occupicth one and the 
ſame place, is ſaid to remain and reſt : and therefore the ſaid univerſall nature doth not remain, for 
that it occupicth no place-: and that which more is, it moverh not at all, firſt becauſe that which mo- 
veth, onghcto bein a place and room certain. Again, becauſe whatſoever moveth, either moveth ic 
{:1f, or clſc is moved by another : now that which moveth it ſelf hath cetain inclinations either of 
ligheneſs or ponderofity : which ponderolity and lightacfſe, be either certain habiudes, or faculties 
and powers, or clſe differences of each body : but that univerſality, is no body : whereupon it mufi 
of neceſſity follow that the ſame is neither lightnor heavy, and ſo by good conſequence hath in it no 
Principle or beginning of motion ; neicher ſhall it be moved of another, for without and beyond ir 
there js nothing : ſothat they muſt be forced to ſay, as they do indeed, that the ſaid univerſall nature 
doth ncither reſt nor move. In ſumme, for that according to their opinion, we muſt not fay in any 
caſe that it is a body, and yet the Heaven, the Earth, the living Creatures, Plants, Men, and Stones, 
be Bodies: that which is no body is (elf ſhall by theſe reckoningy have parts thereof, which arc bodies, 
and thar which is not ponderous, ſhall have parts weighty, and that which is nor light ſhall have party 
light;which is as much againſt common ſenſc and conceptions,as dreams are not morezconlidering chag 
there is nothing ſo evident and agreeable to common ſenſe than this diftinQion,lIf any thing be not ani« 
matc, the ſame is inanimate : and again, if a thing be not inanimate, the ſame is animate. And yer 
this maniſeſt evidence they ſubvert and overthrow, affirming thus as they do, that this univerſall frame 
is ncither animate, nor inanimate. Over and beſides, no man thinketh or imagineth that the ſame js 
nnperfe&t, conſidering, that there is no part thereof wanting : and yet they hold it tobe unperfeR - 
For (ſay they) that which is perfedt, is finite and determinate 3 but the whole and univerſall world, 
for the infiniteneſ: thereof is indefinite. So by their ſaying, ſomething there is, that is neither perk, 
nor uaperfe. Moreover, neither is the (aid univerſall frame a part, becauſc there is nothing greater 
than itz nor yet the wholc : for that which is wholc muſt be affirmed likewiſe to be digeſtcd and in 
order z whereas being as it is, infinite, it is indeterminate and out of order. Furthermore, The other, 
i*not the cauſe of the univerſall world, for that there is no other beſide it 3 neither is it the cauſe of 
The other, nor of it ſelf, for that is not made to do any thing, and we take a cauſe ro be that which 
worketh an effc&. Now ſet caſe we ſhould demand. of all the men in the world, what ay imagine 
Nothing to be, and what conceit they have of it, would they nor ſay (think you) that icisthat which 
is neither a cauſe it ſelf, nor hath any cauſe of it 3 which is ncither apart, nor yet the whole ; nci- 
theriperfc& norunperfc ; neither having a ſoul, nor yet without a ſoul 3 neither moving nor ſtill and 
quiet, nor ſubſiſting 3 and neither body, nor without body ? For what is all this, but Nothing 2 yer 
what all others doeffirm and verifie of Nothing, the fame do they alone of the univerſall world: © 
charke ſcemeth they make 4! and Nothing, both one. Thus they muſt be driven-to fay, that Time is 
nothing, ncicher Predicable, nor Propoftion, nox.Connexion, nar Compoſitions which be terms of 
Logick, that they uſe, no Philoſophers ſo much ; and yer they ſay, that they have no exiſtence nor be= 
ing. But (that which more is) they hold that truth, alchovgh ic be, yerit hath no being nor ſubfit= 
ence, but is comprehendcd only by intelligence, is perceptible and belicved, alchough it have no jor 
of eſſ:nce. How can this beſalved, and ſaved,bat that it muſt ſarpaſſe the moſt monſtrous abſhedicy that 
is? But becauſe it may not be thonghe that all this ſmclIcth overmuch of the {ar and difficulcics in 
Logick, lct us treat of thoſe which are more proper unto naturall Philoſophic. Foraſmuch therefore,as 
Jupiter js the firſt, the mids, the laſt, even all in all, 
Bybim all things begin, proceed and have their finiall. 
they themſelves give ont, they of all men eſpecially ought to have reformed, re&ificd, redrefi:d, and 
reduced to the beſt order, the common conceptions of mcn as touching the gods, it haply there had 
crept into them any crrour and perplexed doubt z\. or if not ſoy. yet at leaftwiſe toſhave, ler every man 
alone, and leftthem to the opinion which the. Laws and Cuftomes of the Countreys wherein thy 
were born, preſcribed unto them es touching Religion aud Divinity. 
| For neither now nar yeſterday 
Theſe deep conoeits of God beg an, 
Time out of mind, they bave been ay, 
| But no man kpowes, where, how, nor whan. 
Bat theſe Stoicks having begun even from the domeſticall goddefie Vejta ( as the proverb ſaith) to alter 
and change the opinion cftabliſhed/and reccived inevery Countrey, touching Religion and the belict 
of God, they have nor: Icft ſo nyuch as one congeig or \cogitation that way found, fſyncere and 
incorcupted.- : For | where is or ever- was 'the man, beſides themſelves , who doth not conceive in 
his mindc , that -God is Immortall and Etergall ?: what is morc generally ackowledged in om 
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common Conceptions as touching the gods, or what is pronounced with more aff:ne and accord than 
ach ſentences as theſe ? 


And there the gods do alwaies joy 
In heavenly bliſſe, without annoy, 
Alſo, 
In heaven the gods immortall ever be : 
On earth below, poor mortall men walk we. 
Again, 
Exempt from all diſeaſe and crafee age, 
The gods do live in joy,and pain feel nine : 
They fear no death, nor dread the dark paſſage 
Over the Frith of roaring Acheron. 
There may peradventure be found ſome barbarous and ſavage Nations, who think ofno Ged at all $ 
but never was there man having a Conception and imagination of God, who cftecmed him not with 
all to be Immorrall and cverlafting. For even theſe vile wretches called AS thar is to ſay, Athcifts, 
ſuchas Diagoras,Theedorus,and Hippon,godleſs though they werezccu!d never finde in their hearts to ſay 
and pronounce, That God was corruptible. Only, they cculd not belceve and be perſwadcd in their 
rs that their was any thing in the world not ſubjeR to corruption, Thus howtoeyer they admice 
ted not a ſubſiſtence of Immortality and incorruptibility, yet retained they the common anticipation 
of the gods : but Chryfppus and Cleanthes, having made the Heaven, the Earth, the Air and Sca to ring 
ain, as a man would ſay, with their words, and filled the whole world with their writings of the 
gods, yet of ſo many gods, they make not one Immortal, but Zupirer only ; and in him they ſpend ard 
conſume all the reft : ſo that this property in him, to reſolve and kill ochers, is nzver a Jore berrer, 
than to be reſolved and deftroyed himfclt. For as it is a Kind of infirmity,by being changed into another 
for to dic 3 ſo it isno leſs imbecility to be maintained and nourith:d by the reſolution of others into 
ic ſelf, And this is not like co many other abſurditics colleted and gathered by conſequence our of their 
fundamentall ſuppolitions, or inferred upon other afſcrtions of cheirs ; but even they themſelves crie 
out with open mouth expreſly in all their wricings, of che gods, of p ovidence, of deſtiny and nature, 
that all the gods had a beginning of cheir Eſſence, and ſhall priſh and havean cnd by fire, melted and 
reſolved, as if they were made of Wax or Tinn. So that to fay that a man is Immortall, and that God 
is mortall, is all onc, and the one as abſurd and againſt common ſenſe as the other : nay rather 1 can- 
not ſce what diffcrence there will be between a man and God, in caſe God be defined, a reaſonable ani- 
mall, and corruptible: for if they oppoſe and come in with this their fine and ſubtile diſtinRion, tha- 
manindecd is mortall, but God not mortall, yet ſubje& ro corruption z mark what an inconvenience 
doth follow and depend thereupon : for of neceſlity they mult, ſay, either that God is Immorrall and 
corruptible wichall ; or clſe neither Morrall nor Immorrall : thzn which a man cannot ( if he would 
ofpurpoſe ſtudy for it) deviſe a more ſtrange 2nd monſtrous ablurdicy, I ſpeak this by other 3 for thar 
theſe men muſt be allowed to ſay any thing, neither have there eſcaped there tongues and pens, the moſt 
extravagant opinions in the world, 

Moreover Cleanthes minding ſtill ro fortific and confirm that burning and conflagration of his,ſaith : 
That the Sun will make like unto himſelf, th: Moon with all other Stars,and turn them intohim. Bur 
that which of all others is moſt monſtrous, rhe Moon and the other Scars, being forſooth gods, work: 
together with the Sun, unto their own deſtruction,and confer ſom:whart co their own inflammation. 
Now ſurely this were a very mockery, and ridiculous thing for us to powre out our prayers and ora» 
ſons unto them for our own ſafety, and co repute them the Saviours of men, it it be kind and natural 
for them co make haſt untotheir own corruption and difſolution. And yer theſe men ceaſe not by all 
the means they can to inſule over Epicurzs, crying, Fic, fie for ſhame, and redoubling, Our upon him, 
for that by denying the divine Providence, he troubled and confounded the generall prenotion and 
Conception in our minds of the gode 3 for that they are held and reputed by all men, not only 1m- 
mortall and happy, but alſo humane and benigne, having a Carefull eye, and due _ to the good 
and welfare of men, as in truth they have. Now it they who rake away the Providence of God, do 
withall aboliſh the common prenotion of mien as touching God ; what dothey then, whoavouch 
that the gods indeed have care of us ; but yet archelptull co us in nothing, neither give they us 
any good things, but ſuch only as be indiff:rent; not enduing ns with vectue, but beftowing upon 
us riches, hcalch, procreation of Children, and ſuch like, of which there is not one profitable, _ 
dient, cligible or available. Is it not certain that theſe overthrow the common Conceptions that 
are of the gods? neither reft they here, but fall co flouting, frumping, and ſcoffing, whiles 
they give out that there is one god, ſurnamed Emyyn©-», that is to ſay, the ſuperintendent over 
the fruits of the carth ; another #99arF, thar is to lay, the Patron of generation z another guJaxu@e 
that is to ſay, the Proteor of Plants ; another away, and HarJu® , that is to (ay, the prefi- 
dent of Phylick and Divination z mean while neither is health ſimply good, nor generation, ne yet 
ky of the groun d and abandance of fruits, but indifferent, yea and unprofitable tothofe who 

ve them, 

The 3d. point of the c6monConception of the gods is,that they differ in nothing ſo much from men, 
win fclicity & vertue; but according to Chryfip. they arc in this refpeRt nothing ſup*rior ro men; for he 
holdeth,thac for vertuc Fupit.is no better than Dion ; alſo that Fupi.& Dion being both of them pre. 

equally 
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equally and recipcocally help one another 3 tor this is the good that the gods do unto men, and men 
lizewiſe unto the gods, namcly, when they prove wiſe and prudent, and not otherwiſe. So that if, 
a man be no les vertuvus, he is not leſs happy 3 infomuch as he is equall unto Fupiter the Saviour in 
felicity, though otherwiſe infortunate, and who for grievous maladics and dolorous diſmembring of 
his body, is torced to make himſelf away, and leave his life, provid.d alwaics that he be a wife man, 
Howbcir, ſuch an one there neither is, nor ever hath been living upon the carth : whereas contrari- 
wiſe, infinite thouſands and millions there arc, and kave been of miſcrable men, and extream inforty. 
nate under the rule and dominion of Fupiter, the government and adminiſtration whereof is moſt ex« 
c:llent, And what can there bz more againſt common ſenſe, than to ſay, that Jupiter governing and 
diſpenſing all things paſling well, yer we ſhould be exceeding miſerable ? It theretore (which unlay- 
full is once to ſpeak) Jupiter would no longer be a Saviour,nor a Dcliverer, nor a Protector, and ſur- 
nam:d thereupon Sorer , Lycius, and Alexicacos, but clean contrary unto theſe good)y and beautifull 
denominations, there can not poſſibly be added any more goodneſs to things that be, cither in number 
or magnitude, as they ſay 3 whereas all men live in the extremity of miſery aud wickenefle, confide- 
ring that neithcr vice can admit no augmentation, nor miſery addigion: and yet this is nor the worſt 
norgreateſt abſurdity ; but mightily angry and offended they are with Menander for ſpcaking as he 
did chus brevcly in vpcn Theater : 
T hold, good things exceeding mean degree, 
The greateſt cauſe of bumane miſery. 
For this (fay they) is againſt the common Conception of mien; mean while themfelves make God, 
who is good and goodnels ir ſelf, to be the author ofevills: for marter could nor verily produce any 
evill of ic (elf, being as it is without all qualicics 3 and all thoſ: diff:rences and varietics which it 
bath, ic reccived of that which moved and form:d it, to wit, reaſon within, which giveth it a form and 
ſhape, for that it is not made to move and ſhape it ſelf. And thercfore it cannot otherwiſe be, but 
chac evill it it come by nothing, ſhould procecd and have b:ing from that which is not; orif it come 
by ſome, moving cauſc, the ſame mult be God. Forif they think that Jupiter hath no power of his 
own parts, nor uſcth each one according to his own proper reaſon; they ſpeak againſt common 
ſcnſ:, and do imagine a certain animal, whereof many parts arc not obciſant to his will ; but uſe their 
own privatc ations and operations, whereunto the whole; never gave incitation, nor began in them 
any motion. For among thoſe creatures which have life and ſou}, there is none fo ill framed and com» 
poſed, as that againſt the will thereof, either the feet ſhould ge forward, or the rongue ſpeak, or the 
horn puſh and firikc, or the tecth bire ; whereof God of neceſſity malt endure and abide the moſt pure, 
5f againſt his will, cvil mcn being parts of himſelf do lic, do circumvent and beguile others, conmir 
Burglary, break open houſes, to rob their neighbors, or kill one another. And if according as Chry- 
fippus aith, it is nor poſſible that the leaſt part ſhould behave it ſelf otherwiſe than it pleaſeth Fupiter, 
and that every living thing doth reſt, lay, and move, according as he lcadeth, manageth, turneth,ſtai- 
eth, and diſpoſeth : 
Now well I wot, this voice of his 
Sounds worſe and more miſcheivous is. 
For more tollcrable ic were by a great deal to ſay, that ten thouſand parts, through the impoten- 
cie, ard fecblenefſe of Fupiter, committed many abſurditics perforce, even againſt his nature and 
w_ hon ro avouch that there is no intemperance, no deceit and wickednefſe, whereof Jwpiter is not 
ene Canic. 

Moreover ſceing that the world by their ſaying is a City, and the Sarres Citizens : if it be fo, there 
muſt be alſo Tribes and Magiftracics : yea and plain it is, that the: Sun muſt be a Senatour, yea and 
the cvening Star,ſom: Provoſt, Major oi Govenor of the City. And I wot not well whether he who 
taketh in hand to confute ſuch things, can broach and ſect abroad other greater abſurditics in natural 
matters than thoſe do, who deliver and pronounce theſe doftrines. ls not thisa Poſition againſt com- 
mon ſenſc to athrm, that the Sced ſhould bz greater and more than that which is engendred of it? For 
weilee verily that nature in all living creatures, and plants, even thoſe that be of a wild and ſavage 
kindgtakcgh very ſmall and ſlender matters,ſuch as bardly can be ſeensfor the beginning and the genera- 
tion of moſt great and huge bodies. For not only of a grain or corn of Wheat it producerh a ſtalk 
wich an Ear, and of a little rape tone it bringeth forth a Vine erce, but alſo of a Pepin, Kernill, A- 
corn, or B:rry, eſcaped and fallen by chance from a bird, as if of ſome ſparkle ic kindled and ſet on fire 
gencration, it fendeth forth the ſtock of ſome buſh or thorn, or clſe a tall and mighty body of an 
Oak, a Date or Pine-trec, And hereupon it is that genetal ſeed is called E£mnigua, in Greck, as one 
would ſay axzigans, that is to ſay,the unfolding and wrapping together of a great maſs into a ſmall quan- 
city : alſo nature tak-th the name of goo1s, as it were #upoowrs, that is to ſay, the inflation anddetu 
on of-proportions and numbers, which arc op:ned and looſned under it, And again, the fire which 
they tay is the ſecd of the world, after that general conflagratjon, ſhall change into the-own ſeed, the 
world, which from a ſmaller body and little maſs, isextcnded into a great inflation and defulion, 
yea and morcover, occupicth an infinite ſpace of voidneſs, which it filleth by his augmentacion : bur 
as it is engendred, that huge greatneſs retireth and ſertleth anon, by reaſon that the matter is contra” 
Qed and gathered into it ſelf upon the generation. We may hear them diſpute, and read many of 
their books, and diſcourſes, wherein they argue and cry out aloud: againſt the Academicke, forcon- 
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ing to make in two natures, one indued with the like quality. And yet what 21an living ; 
a conceiveth and knoweth not as much ? or ferpotien a. the comrary , namely, on, _ 
marvellous ſtrange thing and a very abſurdity, if neither ftock-dove to ftock-dove, Bee to Bce, Whear- 
corn to Wheat-corn, and as the common proverb goeth, one Fig unto another, hath been at all times 
alike and ſemblablc. | 
But this in very deed and eruth is clean contrary to all common ſenſe, that theſe men hold and af 
firm : how in one ſubſtance, there be properly and particularly two qualificd, and how the ſame ſubs 
ſtance having particularly one quali whenthere commeth another to it, receiveth and k 
them borh, the one as well as the other. For if we admit ewo, 1 avouch ir ny as well have threes 
four, five ,and many as one will name, in one and the fame ſubftance, 1 ſay not in divers parts, bur all 
and indiffcrently, though they were infinite, even in the whole. Now Chryſippus ſaith, that 
wpiter, as alſo the world,reſembleth a mangand providence the Soul : when as then that conflagrati- 
on of the world ſhall be, 7upiter, who only of all the gods is Immortall, ſhall retire unto provi s 
and both twain (hall remain together in the ſubſtance of the s8kie. But leave we now the gods for 
this preſent, and pray weunto them that they would vouchſafe ro give unto the Stoicks, a common 
ſenſe and underſtanding according with other men, and let us ſee now what they ſay as touching the 
Elements. This firſt and formoſt ſtandeth not with the received conceir and opinion of the world, 
that a body ſhould be the place of a body, and that one body ſhould enter and picrce through another 
body, conſid:ring that neither the one nor the other containeth vacuity : bur that which is full en« 
treth into thac which is full, and that which hath no diſtance recciveth into it ſelf that which is mings- 
ld with it, but that which is full and ſolid, hath no void dittance in is (clf by reaſon of continuity. 
And theſe men verily not thruſting one into one, nor two nor three, nor ten together, but caſt all parts 
ofthe world cut picce-meal, into one, which they firft meet with, cven che leaft that is by ſenſe percep= 
tible: ſaying morcover that it will contain the greateſt that ſhall come unto it. Thus in a bravery 
after their old manner in many other things, make of that which convinceth and refelleth them, ons 
oftheir ſentences and reſolutions, as they who take for ſuppolitions, thoſe things which be nt 
tocommon ſenſe. And thus upon this ſuppoſal, there muſt necds enſue many monſtrous and prodi- 
gious politions, when they once confuſedly mingle whole bodice with whole : and among thoſe ab- 
furd Paradoxcs this alſo may go for one, That three be four. For even that which others bring in 
and alledge for an cxample of that which cannot fall into mans imagination, they hold for an an- 
doubtcd truth : ſaying, that when one cyath of wine is mingled with two of water, it wanteth nos 
but is cquall in the whole, and chis confounding them together, they bring it ſo about, thar one is 
made ewain, by the cquall mixture of one with rwo : for that one remaineth, and is ſpred as much as 
twain, making chat which is cqual to duplce. Now ifby the mixture with ewo, it taketh the meaſure 
of two in the defution, this muſt needs be the meaſure together, both of three and of four : of three, 
becauſe one is mingled with twain : and of four, for that it being mingled with ewain, it hath as much 
in quantity, as thoſe wherewith it is mingled. This fine device hapnech unto them, becauſe they puc 
ics within a body, and for that it cannot be imagined how they cauſe one to contain another, 
For, of neceſſity it mult be that bodics making a penetration one within another by mixture, that the 
one ſhould not contain, and the other be contained, nor the one receive and the other be received with= 
in. For ſo this ſhould not be a commixion, bur a contiguity and touching of ſuperticies one cloſe to 
another, whiles one cntreth within forth, and the other cncloſeth without, when the other parts re» 
mainpure and entire without mixture, and ſo ſhall be one of many divers and differing aſunder. Bug 
it cannog otherwiſe be as they would have it, that when there is a mixture, the things mingled, ſhould 
rot be mixed one within another : and that one (elf ſame thing being, within, ſhould not wichall be 
contained : and likewiſe in receiving, contain another : and pollible ic is nor, that cither che one or 
the other ſhould be : bur fall out it will, that the two which be mingled, ſhould pierce one within the 
other; neither can ſo much as one part of the one or the other, remain by ic (elt _ bug neceffarily 
they be all full one of another. And here ariſeth that legg of Areeſi/aus,ſo much talked of in the ſchools, 
which inſulceth and danceth upon their monſtrous abſurdicies with much laughter ; forif theſe mix- 
tions be through the whole, what ſhould hinder, but char if a legg be cur off, purritied, caſt into the 


Sea, and in proccſs of time all diffuſed ; not only the flect of Antigonns might fail in and thorow it, 
and the ghree hundred Gallics of the Greeks 


a3 aid Arceſilans, but alſo the 1200. ſail of Xerxes, Jo 
might give a navall battel within the ſaid legge ? for fail it never will to be extended and ſpread mcr: 


and more, nor the lefſe ceaſe within the greater,ne yet will that mixture ever come to an end, no nor 
the extremity of it touch where it will end, and fo not thorow the whole,bur will give over co 


bemingled : or if it be not mixed thorowout the whole, ſurcly the ſaid legge will not afford room fo 
much as for the Grecks to give a navall battel in it, but cven the fame muſt necds purrific and be 
changed. Bur if acyath of wine, or nomore but one drop, falling into the Aegean or Candiow-ſea, 
paſſe direAly into the Ocean, or main Atlantique-ſca, it ſhall not touch only the ſu of 
the water aloft, but ſpread throughout, in breadth, depth, and length. And verily Chryfsppas admire 
tth ſo much in the very beginning of his firſt book, as touching Natural faying that one 
drop of wine will not fail, but be mingled throughout the whole ſea. And that we ſhould noe mare 
vell fo much hereat, he ſaith morcover, that the ſaid drop by the means of mixture, will extend 
throughout the whole world : which is ſo abſurd and without all app:arance of reaſon, as] cannor de» 
riſc any thing more. And is not this alſo againft common ſenſe,that in the nature of bodies, there is no 
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ſuprcamgnor firſt or latt,to conclude and determine the magnitude of the Body ? but that which is pro 
ſed as the ſubjeR, runneth on ſtill infinitely without end, fo as whatſoever is added , yet "4th: ah 
more ſcemeth may be put thereto? for we cannot conceive or comprehend one magnitude greater or 
lefſe than another, ifit be incident to both parts thus to procred in infinitum , which is as much as to 
take away the whole nature of incquality. For of two magnicudes that be underftood unequal] 
the one cometh firſt ſhort of the laſt parts , and the other goeth beyond and ſurpaſſeth ; bur if there be 
no incquality of Icngth in then, ir followeth that there will be no uncvenneſic in the upper ſuperficiey 
nor aſperity: for this uncvenneſſc is nothing elſc, but the incquality of. the ſuperficies with 
ic (elf; but aſperity is an incquality of the ſuperficics with hardnefſſc. Of which qualities they 
allow none, who determine no body in an extream or utmoſt part, but draw out all till by a multitude 
of parts infinitely : and yet who knoweth not evidently, thatman is compoandcd of a greater number 
of parts, then is his finger , and the world more then a man.? for all mcn know and think as much; 
unlefſe they become Stoicks : but prove they once to be Stoicks, they both ſay and opine the contrary ; 
namely, that man is not compoſed of more partz, then is his finger,northe world of more than isman ; 
for ſc&ion reduceth bodics into infixitumz and in things infinite there is neicher more nor lefſe, 
neither is there any multitude that ſurpaſicth ; neither ſhall the parts of that which is left, ceaſe to be 
alwaics ſubdivided till, yea and to furniſh owe a multicude of themſclvez. How then do they wind 
out of theſe difficulties and unty theſe knots? Certes, with great flight, very ſubcilly 2nd valianty : 
for Chryſippus ſaith, that when we be demanded, if we have any parts, and how many there be? alſo 
whethcr there be compounded of other, and of how many ? we are to flic unto this diſtinCtion ; ſup- 
poſing and ſetting down, that the whole entire body confifteth of head, breaſt and leps, as if this were 
all that was d:manded and doubted of. Bur if they ſhould proceed in their interrogator ics to the ex. 
tream parts : then ſaith he, no fuch antwer is to be made, bur we are to ſay, neither that they confift 
of any certain parts, nor likewiſc of how many 3 ucither of infinite nor determinate. But I think 
it were better if I alledged his very own words, to the end you may ſce how he keepeth and obſerveth 
the common Conception, forbidding us as he doth, to think , imagine or ſay, ot what parts, and 
how many cach body is compounded, and that it confifteth neither of finite or infinite. For if there 
were a mean between finicc and infinite , like as there is beeween good and bad, to wit, indifferent; he 
ſhould pronounce what the {ame was, and fo ſalve the difficulty. But, if as that which is not cquall, 
incontinently becommeth uncquall ; and that which is not corruptible, preſently is incorruptible ; 
ſo that which is not finite, is immediatly infinite , 1 ſuppoſe thar to ſay, A body is compoſed of part 
ncither finite or infinite, is all one as to ſay, that an argumcnt is compoſed neither of true nor of falſe 
propoſitions, and a number neither of even nor odd. But after all this, vaunting himſelf 
youthiuily, he lettcth not to ſay, that whereas a pyramis confiſtcth of triangles, the fides inclining 
to the commiſſare or joynt, arc uncquall, and yet <xcccd one another , in that they be bigger. Thus 
you fee how trimly he kept and obſerved comm: 00 Conceptjons : for it there be any thing greater, 
and yet ſurpaſſzth not, there muſt be alſo ſomewhat lefſe, and yet the fanic faileth not, and (o there 
ſhall be alſo ſomething unequal! , that neither cxccedeth nor wanteth , which is as much to ſay, asir 
ſhall be equall and yet uncquall , not greater but yet greater , not leffe and yer Iefſe. See more- 
over I pray you alittle, how he anſwered unto Democritus, diſputing and doubting Phylically and 
earneſtly, if a cone or round pyramis be cut at the baſe thereot by the Plumb or Levc!l, what we 
ought to conceive and judge as touching the ſuperficies of the ſetions whether they be cquall or une- 
quall : for if they be uncqual}, they will make the ſaid cone or pyr-mis uneven z and adi itting ma- 
ny dcep rabbotted inciſions, and rough aſperities in manner of ſteps & grees : and if they be equail, then 
the (eCtions alſo muſt be cquall, and fo it will be found ehat the round pyramis or cone ſhall have the 
ſame befallunto it that a cylindar hath , namely, to conliſt of circles equall and not uncquall, which 
were very abſurd. Herein , making Democritus to be an ignorant perſon and one who knew nor 
what he ſaid, he commeth in with this, and faith , that the ſupcrficies be neither c£quall nor unequal!, 
but that the bodies be uncquall, in that the ſuperficies be neicher cquall nor unequall. Now to fer 
down by way of ordinance and to affirm, that allowing the ſuperficics to be unequall, it may fall out, 
that bodies ſhould not be unequall, were the part of a man who permitteth himfc]fro have a wonder- 
fall liberty to write and ſpeak whatſoever comes into his head. For both reaſon and manitcſt evi- 
dence giverh usto underſtand quite contrary , namely, that of uncquall bodics the ſuperficics alſo be 
uncquall, and the bigger that a body is, the nay is the ſuperticics , unlefſe the cxcefle whereby ir 
Carpaſſeth the ſmaller, be altogether devoid of a ſuper ficics : tor if the ſuperficics of greater bodies cx- 
ceed not thoſe of the lefſer, bur rather faile before they come to an end, then we muſt of neceſſity ſay, 
that a part of that body which hath an end, is without end,and not determinate : for it he allcdge ard 
fay that he is driven perforce thereunto, leſt the incquality of ſuperficies might ſecm to make ancquall 
incifions, there is no ſuch cauſe why he ſhould fear ; for thoſe rabbotted incifion which he ſuſpe- 
Acdin no ſuch cauſe why he would fear : for rabbotted inciſions which he fupeSterh in a cone or 
round pyramis, it is the incquality of the bodies, and not of the ſuperficics that cauſeth them, 
So that it were a ridiculous folly, by taking away the ſuperficics, for to be convinced to leave an ine- 
quality and uncvenneflc of the bodie. But to perfiſt till in this matter, what can there bemore contrary 
rocommon Conception,then to fain and deviſe ſuch tuffe ? for if we admit that one ſuperficies 18 net- 
equall nor unequal to another,we may conſequently affirm that neither magnitude i: equall or unequall, 


nor number cither cycn or odd 3 confidering that we can not ſc down nor conceive in our mind, any 
mean 
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mean between an. qual and uncqual, which is neuter, Moreover, it there were any luperticics neither 
equal nor uncqual, what ſhould ler but that we may imagine circles alſo neither equal nor un«qual? for 
vcrily theſc ſup:rficics of the (cCtions of cones or round Pyramidee, be circleszand it we allow thus much 
in circles, then we may as well admir ſo much of the Diamerers of circles, namely, that they be neither 
equal nor uncqual. And it this go for good, of angles likewiſe and criangles, of Parallclograme; and of 
ſuperfictes parallel or equally diftant. For if longirudes be neither equal nor unequal one to another, 
then ſhall not weight, nor percuſſion, no nor bodies be equal nor unequal, Furthermoreghow dare thy 
reprove thoſe who bring in vacuitics, and certain indivilible bodics mainraining combate one again ans 
oth:r,ſuppoling that they neither ſtic noc ſtand (till 3 when as they themſelves maintain that ſuch pre= 

G:jons astheic be talic ? It any things be not equal one to the other , the ſame be vnequa! che to 
the other: an-l theſe things here be not equal one to th: other 3 neither are they uneq”al one to the 
other. But toralinuch as he ſaith, that there is ſomething greater, which notwithſtanaing ſurpaſſet hi 
norgit were good reaſon therefore to doubt and demand, whether the fame be agrecable and firting one 
tothe other ? and it chey agree, how then can either of them be the bigger ? Nur if it be not ſortable, 
how is it poſſible thac the one ſhould not exceed,and the other come ſhort ? for theſe things canro: batg 

herg co ſay, that neither the one nor the orher (orpaſſeth : and it agreeth not with the greater: or 
iragreeth, and yet the one is greater than the other, For of neceflicy it muſt follow, that thoſe who re= 
tain not, nor obſerve common conc-ptions, be troubled with ſuch perplexities. 

Over and beſides, it is againtt all common ſenſe, to ſay that no one thing reucheth another : as al- 
ſo, that bodies touch one another, and yet do inno part touch. Now it muſt needs be, that they ad» 
mit this, who allow not the leaft parts of a body, and ſo they ſuppoſe always fomerhing before thay 
which ſcemeth to couch, and never ceaſe to paſs on farther ſtil] : which is the thing that they principally 
objct agaioſt thoſe, who defend and maintain the indivifible parcels called Atomesz namely, that 
there is no total rouching, but that it is a mixrure,confidering thatſuch indivifible bodies have no parts, 
How is it then, that they themſelves Fall not into the like inconvenience, freing, thr y admit no part to 
be cicher fi:ft or lalt2;for thar they (ay, bodies do toueh one another mutually in the whole by a certain 
term or <x:remity, and not by a part, and the (aid eerm or point is no body. Then a body ſhall 
touch a body, by a thing which isno _ and contrariwiſe, ſhall not rouch, the incorporal be» 

ing berw-cn.' A:d if ic touch, ft ſhall do likewiſe, and ſuffer fomewhar, beingie ſelf abody, by that 
which is incorporal aad no body. - For the propertie of bodies, is to doand fuff:r fomewhat mutu- 
ally, yea, and to touch one another : and if the body have a eoi:Ching inpart by the ni-ans of that 
which is incorporal, it (hall likewiſe have a general and total connexion, even a mixion and incopora- 
tion. Again, in theſe connexions and mixtures, neceflary it is that terms or cxrremitics of bodice, cither 
continu or not continues bur periſh: but both the one and th< other is agi1inlt common ſenfe. For 
even they theru(clves allow not corruptions and generi1tions of things incorporal : and impoſſible it is, 
thac there ſhovild be a mixion or coral _— off bodi:s recaining ſtill cheir proper terms and cxtre= 
micics. For it is this term or extremity that determineth and conſtitutech the nature of a body : and 
az for mixions (it there were no approaching nor application of parts eo parts )chey confound all things 
wholly which are mixed. And as theſe men (ay, we muſt admir the corruption of extremities in mix- 
tures 3 and likewile ag1in, their generations, in the diltraQtions and Seprration» of them. But no man 
there is able ro comprehend chis eafalyzfor in regard that bodies roach one another,they alſo are preſſed, 
thruſt and cruſh d one by the other. And impoſltole it is, that a thing incorporal ſhould ſuffer or do 
thuzz neicher can we imagine ſo much : yer would they conſtrain as co think no leſs. Forifa ſphere 
or boul touch a flat or plain body onely by a poinr,cerrain it is, that it may be rained and rolled along 
the ſaid plain or flat body, by a point. And it-theforefaid boul be painted in the ſiperficies thereof 
with vermillion, it ſhall imprint a r<d line onely upon the ſame plain body ; and Oz_—_ or 
of a fiery colour, it (hall lik-wiſc give the ſame tinure to the ſuperficies of the flat body. Now 
thata thing iucorporal ſhould cicher give or take a colour, is againſt all common ſenſe, And 
if we imagine a boul of earth, of cryftal or glaſs, to fall from on high upon a ſmooth body of 
tons, ic were againſt all reaſon to think that it would not break the ſame into pieces, namcly, 
when as it ſhall light upon chat which is ſolid, hard, and able tomake: refiftance : But more unrea- 
ſonable it were to ſay, that it were broken by a term or point that is incorporal: In ſuch manner, 
a incycry ſort, thcir anticipations and common conceptions as touching things incorporal and bo- 
diet, muſt necds be troubled and confounded,or rather utterly aboliſh.dgin ſuppoking thus many things 
impoſſivle. 

Againſt common ſenſe it is to ſay, that there is a futurerime,anda time paſt, but none at all preſence ; 
a alivy that the time which was crewhile, and not long fince, hath a ſubtiftence, whereas that which 
now is hath no b-ing at all. And yer this is an uſual and ordinary mart-r wich theſe Stoick Philoſophers, 
who admit not the leaft time that is betwezn, and will nor allow the preſeng to be indivifible 3 bur 
ofall that which a man doth think and imagine az preſcne, they affirm che one part to be of that which 
is already paſt, and the other of the future z infomach, as there remainerh and is left in the midſt no 
Piece at all of the time preſent 3 incaſe of that which is faid to be the very inſtant, part is attributed 
unto things paſt, and part to things to come z whercupon of neceſſity one of theſe twain muſt 
follow, chat cither in admitting the tenſe, Ir was, or lt (hall be ; the renſe ir is, muſt wholly be abo- 
liſh:d;or in admicting the preſent timcyle is, one part thereof is paſt,and che other ro come:as alſo to ſay, 
that of chat which is, part is yet future, and a paſt: likewiſe of that which now is preſence, 
-1-1- one 
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"ac Darcel is before, and another behinde 3 in ſuch ſort as preſent, is that which yer isnot prefec, — 
not ne any more; ſor that is not preſent any longer, which is already vaſt; _—_ vr pa. 1 
which is yet to come: And thus individing the preſent, they muſt alſo needs ſay, that ofthe year and 
of the light, part was of the year paſty and part of the year to come ; likewiſe of that which is to. 
gether and at once, there is ſome betore, and ſome after : For no lefs troubled arc they, in hudling and 
confounding after a ſtrange manner theſe terms, Not yet, Already , No more, Now and riot now 
asif they were all one 3 whereas other men do conceive and think, that theſe tcarms, Ere while, _ 
not long, fince, anda whil: after, or anon, arc different parts from the preſent time, ſetting the one be- 
fore, and the other after the ſaid preſent. And among theſe, Archidewus who affirmeth, that the pre- 
ſcnt Now, is a ccrtain beginning, joynt or commiſſure of that which is alrcady paſt, and near athand 
to come, ſceth now how in ſo ſaying, he uttcrly aboliſheth all rime; for were it truc, that Now is no 
timc,but onely a term of cxtremity of timc,and that cycry —_ of time is as it were Now,it would ſcem 
theo, that this preſent Now, hath no parc at all, bur is reſolved wholly into ends and extremitics, joynts, 
commiſſures, and beginnings. As tor Chry{ppus, willing to ſhew bimſelf witry and artificial in his gi. 
viſions, in that Treatiſc which he compoſed as couching voidneſs, and in other places affirmerh, that the 
Paſt and the Future of time ſubſiſteth not, but hath ſubſiſted ; and that the preſent onely hath being : 
But in the third, fourth, and fifth Books of Parts, he avouchethy that of the inſtant or preſent, part is 
Fucure, and part Paſt ; in ſuch ſort, as by this means he dividcth the ſubſtance of time, 'into thoſe parts 

z_of ſubliſtent, which arc not ſubſiſtent; or to ſpeak more truly, he leaveth no partar all fabſiftent, if the 
" Inftantand preſent bath no part atall, which is not cither paſt or t come ; and therefore the conceit thay 
theſe men have of time, reſemblerh properly the holding of water in a mans hand, which runneth-and 

.ſhcddeth the morc,by how much harder it js preficd together, Come now untoations and motiong, all 

light and evidence is _— darkned,troubled,and confoundedsfor neceffarily itcuſucth, that if the In. 
ftant or Preſent is divided into that which is patty & co come, part of that which now moveth atthis in- 
fant, ſhould partly be moved alrcady, and in part to removeafterwards, and withal, that thebegi 
ningand end of motion ſhould be aboliſhed : alſo, that of no work there ſhould be any thing firſt 
orlaft, all ations being diftributcd and difpericd rogether with time : for like, as they ſay, that of the 

preſent, ſome is paſt, and ſomic to come : even {a of every ation indoing, ſome i already done, 
and other refteth to be done. When had then begiuning, or when ſhall have end, To dine, to write, and 
0 go, if every man who dincth, hath dined — nd ſhall dine: and whoſoevergocth, hath gone, 
pa. {ball go ? and that which is (as they (ay) of all abſurdicics meft monſtrous, if it be granted, that 
he who now liveth, hath lived already, and (hall live ; lite had neither beginning, nor ever ſhall haye 
end : butevery one of us as it ſhould ſeem by this reckoning, was born: without beginning of life, and 
ſhall dyc withous giving over tolive: for if there be no excream part, but{ever as one that now liverh, 
ſhall have ſomewhat of the preſent remaining for the future, ic will-never be uncruly ſaid, Socrates ſhall 
live, ſo long as it ſhall be truly ſaid, Socrates liveth; ſo-that as often as jt is true, Socrates liverh, 6 
often it is falſe, Socrates isdead. And therefore if it be truly ſaid in infinicc parts of time, Socrates 
ſhall livezin no part of cime (hall it ever be truly ſaid, Socrates is dead. And verily what end (hall there be 
ot any work ? and where ſhall any ation ſtay and ceaſe, in caſe as often as it ſhall betruly ſaid, a thing is 
now doing, ſo often likewiſe it ſhall be eruly ſaid, It ſhall be done : for lye he (hall who faith, This is 
the end of Plato writing or diſputing 3 for that, one = Plato (ſhall ccaſe to write or diſpute : if at no 
timcir be a lyc to ſay, of him that diſputeth, He ſhall diſpute 3 or of kim who wriecth, He ſhall write. 
Moreover, of that which is donc, there is no part, which cither is not finiſhed already, or ſhallbe $- 
niſhed, and cither is paſt or to come. Befides, of that which is already done, or of that which ſhall be 
done, of that which is paſt or future, there is no ſenſe. And fo in one word, and to ſpeak fimply, there 
is no ſenſe of any thing in the werld ; for we neither ſec nor hear that which is paſt or to come ; ne yet 
have we any ſecnſc of things which have been, or which ſhall be ; no, nor although a thing ſhould be 
preſent, is it perceptible and ſubjc& to ſenſe, in caſe that which is preſent, 'be partly ro come, andin 
part paſt alrcady ; if I ſay, one partthereof hath becn, and another ſhall be : and yet they themſelves 
cry out upon Epicurus, as if he committed ſome great indignicy, and did violence to common concepti- 
ons, in moving as he doth all bodies with <qual cclericy, and admicteth no one thing ſwifter than ano- 
ther : But far more intolerable it is, and farther remote from common ſenſe to hold, that no one thing 


can reach or overtake another - 
No not although Adraftns hor ſe 
So ſwift, a Tortois ſlow ſhould courſe. 
| acconting as we ſay in our common proverb : which muſt of neceſſity fall our, if things move accord- 
ing to Before and Behindc ; and in caſc the intervals which they pas through, be divifible into infi- 
nite parts, as theſe men would have them : for if the Tortoiſe be but one furlong before the horſe, 
they who divide the (aid interval or ſpace between into infinite and move both the one and 
the other according to Prius and Poftertus, ſhall never bring the ſwilelt cloſe unto the {loweft, for that 
the ſlower always winncth ſome ſpace or interval, before that which is diviſible, into other infinite 
intervals. And to ſay, that water which is forth out of a cup or boul, ſhall never be poured all 
: clean out z how can this chaſe bur be againſt common ſenſe ? and doth not this conſequently follow 
upon thoſe things that theſe men avouch ? for never ſhall a man comprehend or conceive that the moti- 
on of things ioftaiccly diviſible, according to before, hath fully performed the whole interval, -but 
leaviogalways ſome ſpace divilible, it will [cycrmore makc all the effufion, ——_ —— 


———— 
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ſh:dding of the 1iq ior, all the moxion of a{ſolid body z or the fall of a weighty poiſe, to be impert.&. 
1 et paſſe many abturditics delivered in their doftcine; and coach theſe SG dos ade oy 
gainſt common ſenſe, 

As for the queſtion touching augmentation, it is very ancient : For according as Chryſippus Faith 3 it 
was by Epicharmus put forth. And for that the Academicks thought it to be not very calic aud ready 
allof a ſudd:n to be cleared; theſe men come with open mouth againſt them, accuſing them for 
overthrowing all -anticipations, whereas they themſclves keep nor at all the common conceptions : 
and that which more is, pervert the very ſenſes. For whereas the queſtion is plain and ſimple; theſe 
men grant and allow ſuch ſuppofitions as theſe, that all particular tubſtances tow and run, partly by 
yeelding and ſending forth ſomewhat out of themſelves, and in part by receiving other things from 
without 3 and that by reaſon of the number and multitude of that which comes in, or goes our, things 
continue not one and the ſame, but become altered and divers by the forefaid additions and derrafta- 
tion, ſo as their ſubſtance receiveth a change. Alſo that contrary to all right and reaſon, cutome 
hath ſo far prevailed, that ſuch mutations be called augmentations and diminution : whereas rather 
they ought co be termed generations, and cncrnptbtith Be that they force an alteration of one preſent 
lace and being, into anocher 3 but to grow and diminiſh are paſſions and accidents of a body, and ſub- 
jet that is permaneve. Which reaſons and affertions being afrer a ſort thus delivered in their Schooles, 
what is it that theſe defenders of Perſpicuity and Evidence, theſe Canonical reformers (1 fay) of com- 
mon notions would haye? namely, that cvery one of us ſhould be double like twinn:s, or of a two- 
fold nature : not as the Poets feigned the Molionides, to be in ſome parts conjunR and united, and in 
other ſeycred and disjoyncd, but ewo bodies, having the ſame colour, the ſame ſhap*, the ſame weighe 
and place : a thing that no man cver ſaw before : marry theſe Philoſophers onely have perceived this 
daplicity, this compoſition and ambiguity ; whereby every one of us arc two ſubjc&t, the one being 
ſubſtance, the other "LM * 
the one of them runneth and floweth continually, and yet without augmentation and diminution , or 
remaining in the ſame ſtate ſach ag itis 3 the other continucth fill, and yet groweth and decreaſeth, 
and yet ſuffcreth all chings quite contrary to the other, wherewitch it is concorporate, united, and knit, 
caving to the cxteriour ſenſe no ſhew of diſtinft difference. And yet verily it is ſaid of that Lyncenus, 
how in old time he had fo quick and piercing and ey c-fight, that he was able to fee through ſtocks and 
ſtones. And one there was by report, who fitting in Sicily, could from a watch-tower ſcnlibly diſcern 
the ſhips ſailling out of the Haven of Carthage, which was diftant a day and a nighes a failling wich 
a good forewind. And as for Callicrates and Adymercides, they have thenam* to have made Chariots 
fo ſmall, as that the wings of a fly might cover them: yea and in a millet grain or ſcſam ſecd to have 
engraven Homers verſcs. But ſurely this perpetual fluxion and diverfity in us , there was never any 
yet thac could divide and diftinguiſh : neither could we our ſelycs ever finde that we were double, and 
that partly we ran out continually, and in part again remained alwaics one and the ſame, even from 
our nativity to our end. Bax I am about to deal with them more fimply and plainly ; for whereas they 
deviſe in every one of us four ſubjects, or to ſpeak more direftly, make cach of us to be four, it ſhall 
ſuffice to take but ewo, for to ſhew their abſurdity. When we do hear Pentheus in a Tragedy ſaying, 
that he ſeeth ewo Suns, and two Cities of Thebes, we deem of him, that he ſceth not two, butthar 
his eyes do daz:l and look amiffe, having his diſcourſe troubled, and underftanding clean tranſported. 
And even theſe perſons, who ſuppoſe and ſet down, not one City aloge, bu: all Men, all B-afts, all 
Trees, Plants, Toolcs, Veſſels, Lrenſils, and Garments, to be double, and compoſed of ewo Natures z 
reje&t we not and bid farewel, as m:n who would force us not to underſtand any thing aright, but to 
take every thing wrong? Howbeit, haply hercin they might be pradoned and winked at, for feigning 
and deviſing other natures of ſabj:As, becauſe they have no means clſe, for all the paines they take, to 
maintain and preſerve their augmentations : But in the Soul, what they ſhould aile, what their mcan- 
ing might be, and upon what grounds and ſappoſitions, they deviſcd to fram other different forts and 

of bodies, and thoſe in manner innumerable, who is able to ſay ? or what may be the cauſe, 
unlefſ: they ment to diſplace, or rather eo aboliſh and dcftroy altogether the common and familiar 
conceptions, inbred in us, for to bring in and fet up new fangles, and other ſtrange and for- 
rign novolties ? For this is wonderful extravangant and abſurd, for to make bodies of vertucs and 
Vices, and befides of Scicnces, Ares, Memorics, Fanfi:s, Apprehenfions, Paſli»ns, Inclinations, and 
Aſznts: and to affirm that theſe ncither lye, nor have any place ſubliſting in any ſubje, bur to 
leave them one lictle hole like a prick within the heart, wherein they range and draw in, the princi- 
palpart of the ſoul, and the diſcourſe of reaſon, being choked up as it were with ſuch a number cf bo» 
dics, that even they arc notable to count agreat ſort of them, who ſcem to know beſt how co diftia- 
puiſh and diſcern one from another. Butto make theſe not onely bodies,but alſo living creatures,and 
thoſe endued with reaſon, to make (I ſay ) a ſwarm of them, and the ſame not gentle, mild, and rame, 
but a turbulent ſort and rable by their malicious ſhrewdneffc, oppoſit and repugnant to all evidence, 
and uſual cuſtom, what wanteth this of obſurdicy in the higheſt degree. And theſe men verily do hold 
that not onely vertacs and vices be animal and living creatercs, nor paſſions alone, as anger, wrath, cn- 
Vy, gricf, ſorrow and malice, nor apprehenfions onely fantafies, imaginations, and ignorances, nor 
artyand myſteries, as the Shoomakers and Smithſcraft : bat alſo over and befides all theſe things, they 
make the very operations and aftions themſelves to be bodies, yea and living creatures:they would have 
walking to be an animal dancing likewiſc,{bc wing,ſaluting, & reproachful railing:and fo conſequently 
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ſncefing and groaning, yea, and witha), ſpitting, reaching, ſoitting and ſnutfing of the nol et 
like ations, which arc as cvident as thereſt. | And let them not think much, and take ir prievouſ] 
if they be driven to this point by way of particular reaſoning, calling to minde Chryſippus, who « 
his third book of Natural Q1cſtions, ſaich thus, Whart ſay you of the nighr, is jr nor a body : even. 
*E 

a body ? the tenth, the fittecnth, the tlrirtieth day of the Moon, the monerh ir ſelf, Summer, * oma 
and che whole year, be thry not bodies? Certes, all theſe things by me named they hold with toork 
and nail, even againſt common prenotions : Bur as for theſe hereafter, they maintain contrary to their 
own prop:r conceptions, when as they would produce the hortcſt thing that is by refrigeration, and 
that which is moſt ſubtile by inſpiſſition. For the ſoul is a ſubſtance moſt hor, - 2nd corfiſting ofmcR 
ſubcil parts : which they would make by the refrigeration and condenſation of the body, which, as 
it werc, by a certain perfulion and tinfure it hardenerh and altereth the ſpirit, from being vegetative 
to be animate. They ſayalſo, that the Sun is become animate, þy reaſon of the moiſture turned into 
an intellc&ual and ſpiritual fire. Sce how they imagine the Sun to be engendred and p: «duced by re- 
frigeration ? Xenopbanes, when one came upon a time, and cold himg thac he had ſeen E lesto live in 
hor ſcalding water : Why do we not (ecthe them then (quorh he) in cold wat'r? If therefore they 
will cauſe heat by refrigeration, and lightneſs by aſtriftion and condenſation : it followeth onthe 
other fide again, by good conſequence, that by keeping a Certain proportion and correſpondency in 
abſurdity, they make heat by cold, thickning by difſolving, and weighty things by rarefaQion, As 
for the very ſubſtance and generation of common conception and fcnſc, do they nor derermine 
ie even againft common ſcnſe it ſelf? For conception is a certain phantalic or apprehenfion ; and 
this apprehenſion is an impreſſion in the ſoul. The nature of the ſoul js an exhalation, which by reaſon 
of the rarity thereof can hardly receive an impreffion : and fay that jt did receive any, yet impoſſible 
it were to keep-and retain it, For the nutriment and generation of it confiſting of moiſt things, hold. 
eth a continual courſe of ſucceſſion and conſumption. The commerce alſo and mixture of reſpira 
tion with the ayr, cngendreth continually ſome new exhalation turning and changing by the flux of 
ayr coming in and going forth reciprocally. For a man may imagine rather that a river of runnj 
water kcepcth the forms, figures ard images imprinted therein, then aſpirit carried in vapors and hu- 
mors, to be mingled wich another ſpirit, or breath from without continually, as if it were idle and 
ftrange unto ir. But ſo much forger they, or miſunderſtand themſelves, that having defined common 
conceptions to be certain intclligences laid up apart : memorics to be firm, permanent, and habitual 
impreſſions having fixed Sciences likewiſe, every way faft and ſure, yer within a while after they (4 
und:r all this a foundation and baſc, of a certain ſlippery ſubftance, eafic to be diſſipated, carried con« 
ginually, and cver going and coming to and fro. Morcover, this notion and conception of an element 
and principle, allm:n have imprinted in their minde, that it is pure, ſimple, nor mingled nor con» 
—— for, that which is mixed, cannot be an clement nor a principle, but rather chat, whereof it is 
mixed and compoſcd. 

Howbcir, theſe men deviſing God the principle of all things to be a ſpiritual body, and a minde or 
intelligence ſcatcd in matter, make him neither pure nor fimple, nor uncompound, bur affirm that he is 
eompoſed of another, and by another. As for matter, being of it (:1t without reaſon, and void of 
all quality, it carricth wich it ſimplicity, and the very natural property of a principle : and God, if 
it be truc, that he is not without body and matter, doth participate of marter as of a principle. For 
if reaſon and matter, be all onc and the ſame, they have not done well co define matter for to be rea» 
ſonleſs : bur if they be things different, then doth God conſiſt of both twain, and not of 2 fimple 
eſſence, but compounded, as having taken to his intelleual ſubſtance, a bodily nature out of matter, 
Furchermorec, conſidering they call theſe four primitive bodics, ro wir, carth, water, air, and fire, the 
firſt clements, I cannot ſee how they ſhould make ſome of them (imple, and others mixed or compound; 
for they hold, that the carth and water cannot contain either themſclves or any other, and that iris 
the participation of ſpirit and fellowſhip of fire, whereupon dependceth the preſervation of their unity : 
as for the air and fire by their own power they fortific themſelves, which being mcdled with the other 
two, give them their force, vigour and firmitude of ſubſtance. How is it then, that cicher earth is | 
an element or the water, ſccing neither of chem both is ſimple, firſt, or ſufficient to keep and preſerve 
ie ſelf, bat having necd of another without to contain them always in their being, and to ſave them ? 
for they have not left ſo much as any thought that they be a ſabftance, Bur ſurely chis reaſon of theirt 
as touching the carth, that it confifteth of ir ſelf, containeth much confuſion and great uncertainty, 
for if the carth be of it (elf, how cometh it to paſs that it hath need of the ayr, to binde and contain 
it; for ſoit isno more carth of it ſcIf, nor water 3 but the air hath by thickning and hardning mat- 
ter, made thereof the carth 3 and contrariwiſe, by diflolving and mollifying it, hath created the wa- 
ter : and therefore we may inf:r thus much, that neither of theſe is an clement, ſceing that ſome other 
thing hath givcn them their eſſence and generation. Over and befiges, they affirm, that ſubſtance 
and matter arc ſubjc& to qualities, and ſo in manner do yicld their limit and definition : and then on 
the other fide, they make the (aid qualities to be bodicsz wherein there is a great confuſion ; for it 
—_ have a certain proper ſubſtance , whercby they arc termed and be really bodies indeed, 
they require no other ſubſtance, for that they have one of their own : but if they have this onely un- 


dcr them which is common, and which they call fence or matter, certain is is, that ay 
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bur participate ot the body ; tor budies they are not. For cthac which is in the nature of the ſub> 
i, and doth reccive, muſt of neceſſity differ from thoſe things which it receivech, and whereof it is 
the ſubje&t. Bur theſe men ſce by the half; for they term the matter amor, that is to ſay, with- 
out qualitics: But they will not name the qualities «va, that is to ſay, void of matter. And yer 
how is it poſſible to make a body without quality, but we muſt imagine a quality without a body ? 
for that reaſon, which coupleth a body wich all manner of qualitics, permitteth not the t ht to 
comprehend any body withoat ſome quality. Either therefore he that fighterh por, we 
leſs quality, ſcemeth to refift likewiſe a matter void of quality 3 or if he ſeparate the one from the 
other, he partcth and divideth them both aſunder. And as for that reafon which ſome of then 
ſem to pretend, as touching a ſubſtance which they name «7%, nog becauſe it is void of all 
quality, but becauſe it is capable, forſooth, of every quality; is is contary to common notion, 
and nothing ſo much. For no man taketh or imagineth that to be «wv, that is to ſay , un- 
qualified, which is participant of all qualicics, and uncapable of none; nor impaſſible, that which 
is apt to receive and ſuffer every paſſion; nor immoveable, which is moveable every way. And 
as Pe this doubt, it is not ſolved, that howſoever we always underſtand matter with ſome quality, 
yet we conceive withal, that matter and quality be different one from the other. 


—— 


Againſt Cotes the Epicurean, 


The Summary. 


E have in many places before , but principally in two ſeveral Treatiſes of the former Tome, 

perceived how Plutarch is quite contrary unto the Epieureans ; and namely, in one of theſe 
Treatiſes he dealeth with a certain Book (which he now expreſly refuteth) where Colotes endeavereth 
jo provey that @ man cannot poſſibly lave well, according 10 the opinions of other Philoſophers, Plucarch 
ſheweth on the contrary ſide, that impoſſible it is to lead a joyful life after the dotirine of Epicurus, and 
that it 1s accompanied with overweentng , impudency, and ſlanderous calunmiation. ' And not contenti 
bimſelf thus to have confuted them of purpoſe once or thrice, he ſetth upon them in this Diſcourſe, 
particularly he copeth with Colotes, whoſe ſloth, filthineſs, and impiety, be here deſcribetb. The ſum of 
all wbich Declamatien, is this , That theſe Epicureans are not any way worthy the name of Philoſo- 
phers, who contrariwiſe tread and trample under foot all the parts of true Philoſophy diſcovering in theix 
writings, as well as throughout all ther lives, meer beaftly brutality. But all that is delivered in this 
Treatiſe, may be reduced well totwo principal points : The one containeth a de/ence or excuſe of the Ds- 
frine taught by Democritus, Empcdocles, Parmenides, Socrates, «nd other ancient Philoſophers, 


ſlandered by Colotes, who extolled far above them, the Traditions and Precepts of his Mafter. The 


other diſcovereth divers abſurdities and ſtrange opinions of the Epicureans , even by their own tefting= 
nies : whom Plutarch refellerh ſonndly , handling in this Diſputation wany Articles of Philoſophy, Na- 
tural, Moral and Supernatural; and particularly, of the Senſes, of Nature, of the Atomes, of the Uni« 
verſal World, of the Knowledge of Man, of the Opinion of the Academicks, of the Apprebenfions, Fa- 
culties, Paſcions , and Aﬀetiions of the Soul : Of the certainty of things ſenſible, of the falfity and 
truth of imaginations, of the uſe of Laws, of the profit of Philoſophy » of the Soveraign Good, of Reli- 
gion, and of other ſuch matters, the principles whereof the Epicureans aboliſhed, briuging in Paradoxes 
wonderful flrange, for to ſuffle things confuſedly, and make all uncertain. All which is marked parti- 
cularly in the train and courſe of the Authors own words, and therefore needleſs is is 20 ſpecifie thereof 
any more, becauſe I would avid tautologies and unneceſſary repetitions. True it is, that in certain vt» 
futations Platarch is not ſo firm as were to be deſired: but that may be imputed to his ignorance of the 
true God, As for the reſt, it may ſuffice and ſerve, to know the miſery and wretchedneſs of the Epi- 
careans And that other Philoſophers had many good parts, and delivered many beautiful ſpeeches , 
whereof all vertuous perſons may reap and gather great fruit in applying and referring the ſame to their 
right uſe. And for tocloſs np all, he maketh a compariſon berween mrue Philoſopbers, and the Epicure ns, 
proving in very many places, that Colotes, and his fellows like himſelf, are people not onely unprofita= 
bl, but alſo moſt pernicious, and ſo by conſequence unworthy to live in the world, 
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eApainſt Colotes the Epicurean. 


Olotes, whom Epicurus was wont (O Saturninus) to call by way of flattering diminution, Co. 

lataras and Colatarius, compoſed and pur forth a little Book, which he cntituled, That there 

could be no life at all according tothe _o_—_ of other Philofophers : and dedicatcd the 
| ſaid Book unto King Ptolemens. Now what came into my minde to ſpeak againſt this Colotes, 
I ſuppoſe you would take pleaſure to read the ſame in writing being, as you are, a man who loyeth 
elegancy, and all honeſt things, eſpecially ſuch as concern the knowledge of antiquity, and beſides, 
eſtecmcth it the moſt Prince-like ex:rciſe and Royal ftudy, to bearin minde, and have always in hand, 
as much as poſſibly may bc, the Diſcourſes of ancient Sages. Whereas therefore of Jate this book was 
in rcading,one of our familiar fricnds,one whom you know well cnough, Ariſtedimus by name,an Xgian 
born, a man exceeding paſſionate, and of all che Academicks a moſt frantick Seftary of Plato, although 
he carry not the Ferula like unto the mad ſuppoſts of Plato, I wot not how contrary to his uſual man« 
ncr, was very paticnt and filent all the while, giving car moft civilly cvcnto the very end. But fo ſoon 
as the Le&ure was done : Go to now my maſters (quoth he) whom were we beſt to cauſe for to arit 
and fight with chis fcllow, in the quarrel and defence of Philoſophers ? For I am not of Neſtor minde, 
neither do I grcatly praiſe him, for that when there was to be choſen the moſt valiant Warrior of thoſe 
ninc hardy Knights who were preſented, to enter intocombate with Hedor hand to hand, committed 
the eIcQion unto Fortune, ard pur all to the Jot : But you ſee alſo (quoth 1) that even he referred him- 
ſc1f tobe ordered by the lot, to the endthat the choice might paſs according to the diſpoſe and ordi- 
nance of the wiſclt man : 


The lot out of the Helmet then did fall, 
Of Ajax, whom themſelves wiſht moſt of all. 
And yet if you command meto make clefion, 
How can I ever put out of minde, 


Divine Ullyflet, a Prince ſo hind: ? 


Confid:r therefore, and be well adviſed how you may be able to refell this man. Then Ariftodemes : 
Bur you know full well (quorh h2)) what Plato ſometime did, who being offended with his Boy thas 
waited upon him, would not himſ:If ſwindge him, but cauſed Sperſippus to do ſo much for him, ſay- 
Ing withal, That he was in a fit of choler. And even fo, I fay as mach to you, Take the man to you, 
Ipray, and cntreat him at your pleaſure 3 for my ſelf am very angry with him. Now when all the reſt 
of th: company were inftant with mc, and prayed me to take this charge in hand : Well I ſee (quorh 
I) chatl muſt ſpeak, ſeeing you will necds haveit ſo: but] am afraid Icſt I may ſeem my {:If eo b: 
more carncſtly bent againſt this book then it deſerverh, in the defence and maintenance of Socrates, 
againit che incivility, rudeneſ?, ſcurrility, and infolence of this man, who preſenteth (as one would 
ſay) anto him hay, as if he were a beaft, and demandeth how he may put meat into bis mouth, and 
not into his car : whereas haply the beſt way were to laugh oncly at him for ſuch railing, eſpecially 
conſid 1i1g the mildencſs and gentle grace of Socrates infuch caſes. Howbeit, in r gard of the whole 
hoſt, befide of other Greci Philoſophers, namely, D:-mocritus , Plato, Empedocles , Parmenides, and 
Meliſſis, who by him are foully reviled, it were not onely a ſharne to be tongue-tied, and keep hilence, 
but alſo meer ſacril:dge and impiety, to remit ary jot, or forbear to ſpeak freely to the utmoſt in 
their behalf, being ſuch as have advanced Philoſophy to that honor and reputation which ic hath. 
And verily our Parents, together with the gods, have given us our life ; but to live well, we ſuppole, 
and chat truly, ic cometh from the Philoſophers , by xhc means of that dofrine which we have rc« 
ceived from them, as co-opprrative with law and juſtice, and the very bridle that doth chaftiſe and 
reſtrain our Juſts. Now to live well, is to live ſociably, fricndly, eemperatcly, and juſtly : of which 
good qualities and conditions, they leave us not ſo much as one, who cry out with open mouth, that 
the ſovcraign good of man licth in his belly, and that all the vertucs in the world, if they were put 
together, they would prizz no better worth then one crackt brazen piece of coyn, without pleaſure, 
ard in caſc all manner of dclights were quite removed from them. Af they anncx hereto, their dif- 
courſcs, as touching the ſoul and the gods, wherein they hold that the Gul periſhcth, when it is once 
ſeparate from the body : and that the gods meddle not with our affairs. Morcover the Epicureans re» 
p'o:ch other Philoſophers, for that by their wiſdom and ſapicnce, they undo mans lite : and they again 
objet unto them, that they teach men to live looſely, baſely, and beaſtly. And verily ſuch matters as 
thele be mingled in all the writings of Epicurus, and ſpread throughout his whole Philoſophy. But this 
Colstes here having made an cxtratt of certain words or voyces void of mattcr and ſubſtance, and 
drawn ſome pieces and broken fragments without reaſons and arguments for to pfove and confirm his 
doQrines, or to give light-for their underſtanding and credit, bath made his book in manner of a ſhop 
full of ali ſort of wares ; or of a table or ſtall repreſenting ftrange ſhews and monſters : Which ysu(l 
ſay) know beft of all others, for that you have continually in your hands, and do read the works of 
ancicn” writers. So he ſcemeth unte me that liketo the Lydian, he openeth not one gate, and no more 
upon bin, but enwrappeth Epicuras in very many doubts and difficulties, and thoſe of all other, the 
grea:e? : for hc begins with Demecritus, who no doubt reccived at his hands a goodly falary — 
rewa 
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=ward for his apprentifſage , being a thing certaialy known, that for a long time Epicurus called 
himſelf a D:mocritian, like as others alſo do lay, and namely, Leonus, one of the Scholars, and Dif 
ciples of Epicurus, in the higheſt form : who in a letter which he wrote unto Lycephron, faith, that Epi- 
curns honored Democritus, tor that he attained before him to the true and ſound underftanding of che 
cruch : and that in general the whole Treatiſc of natural things, was called D:moccician, becauſe he 
light firft upon the principles, and met wich the primitive fountains and foundations of nature. And 
Metroderns (aid direftly and openly of Philoſophy, That it Democritus, had not lcd the way, Epicurus 
had nev<r arrived to wiſdom and learning. Now if it be true, as this Colotes ſaith, That to live ac- 
cording to Democritus, and other Philoſophers opinions, is no life at all, Epicurus was a very fool for 
following Democritus as he did, lcading him to that doQtrine whereby a man could not live. And firſt 
he reproveth him, for that in ſaying chat every thing is no more ſuch then ſuch, he madca confuſion 
of mzns life. Bur ſo far off was Demvcritus from holding the ſaid opinion, namely, that nothing is ra- 
ther ſuch chen ſuch : that he oppugned Protagorss the Sophiſter for ſaying ſo, againſt whom he wrote 
many elegant Commentarice, tull of good arguments, concluding the contrary : which our Colotes 
never ſccing, nor ſo much as dreaming of, was much deceived in the right underſtanding of the mans 
words, = namely in one place where ke diſcrtly ſaith and determincth that #43, is no more then 
nun $4: in which place he nameth a body 9#r, and voidneſs pndt: meaning thercby, and giving 
us to undzrſ{tand, that voidneſs had a proper nature and ſaubfiftence of the own, as well as a body. Buc 
hewhois of opinion, that nothing is moreſuch then ſuch, fulloweth one of the Decrecs and Sentences 
of Epicurus, whercin he delivered, thatall apprehenſtons and imaginations that come by ſenſe, are 
truc. For if when two men give out and fay, the one, that the wine is hard : the other, that it is 
ſweer and pleaſant, neither of them is deceived in his ſenſe, but ſpeaketh true, why ſhould the wine 
be rather harſh then ſweet. And yet it is (cen oftentimes that one and the ſame bath, ſome finde to be 
hot, and otherscold ; for that, as theſe command cold water, ſo thoſe bid hot water to be poured in. 
It is aid, that a certain Dame or good Witc of Lacedemen, went upon a time to viſi Berromce the wite 
of D:iotarus, but when they approached necr together, they turned away immediately one from the 
other : the ons, as it ſhould ſec, abhorring che ſmel of rank butter, and the other offended wich 
the perfume of a ſweet oyntment or pomander. If then the ſenſe of one, be not more true then the 
ſ:nſe of another, probable it is, and very like, that both water is not more cold then hot, and that the 
oyntment and the butter no more ſenting pleaſantly, then ſtinking ſtrongly. For if a man ſay, thar it 
ſeemeth thus to one, and ſo to anotherghe atiicmcth before he is awarc,that they be both the one and the 
other. And as for theſe ſymmetrics, proportions and accords of the pores or paſſages in the organs of 
the :nſes, whereof they talk ſo much : as alfo the divers mixtures of ſeeds, which they ſay being dif- 
ſeminate and diſp:rſed tkroughour all ſavors, odors and colours, do move the ſenſe 3 do they not di- 
rely drive th:m to this point, that things are no more one then another? For ſuch as think that the ſenſe 
js deceived, for that they ſce contrary events and paſſions do proceed from the ſame objc&s, they 
pacific again, and falve this objefion, by teaching, that whereas all things be mingled and contounds= 
ed rogerher,yer nevertheleſs this is more ſortable and fitting to onezand that to another : whereby there 
j* not the contraCtation and apprehenfion of one and the ſame quality, neither doth the objc& move 
all indiff:rently ar once and alike in all parts, but every one meeting with choſe qualitics oncly, where» 
unto they have all ſenſe proportionate, they do not well to ſtand fo Rtifly upon this, that a thing is co= 
loured or not coloured, white or not white, thinking to fortific and eſtabliſh their own ſ.nſes by de- 
ſtroying thoſe of others. Whereas it bchoveth neither ro oppugn the ſcnſcs, tor they all rouch and 
reach one quality or other (cach one drawing as out of a lively and large fountuin, from this con» 
confuſed mixture, that which js fit and ſuitable) nor accuſe and blame the whole, in ronching onely 
the parts 3 ne yet think that all oughc ro ſutfer the ſame thing, conſidering that one ſuff-reth by one 
qualicy and power of it, and another by another- So that now we arc to confider and ſearch, what 
m:n they be, who bring in this opinion, as touching things that be not ſuch rather thenothers, rather 
then theſe who hold, that whatſoever is ſenſible is a confuſed mixture of all qualirics together, like 
unto a wind-inftrument compoſed tor all kindes of mclodious mutick 2 But they confeſs thar all their 
rules are loft, and their judgement quite gone, it they admit any objc& in ſome ſort pure and ſincere, 
and allow not cach one thing to be many. | 
See moreover in this place, what Diſcourſe and Diſputation Polyenus held with Epicurus in his Ban= 
quet as touching the heat of wine. For when he demanded in this manner, How now Epicurus, lay 
not that wine doth heat ? One made anſwer, That he affirmed not univerſally, that wine did cauſe 
be : and a little after, For it ſcemeth that wine is not univerſally a heater, bur rather, that ſuch a 
quantity of wine may be (aid to enchate and ſer ſuch an one in heat. And then adjoyniog the cauſe, 
he alledgeth the concurrences, compreſſions and diſperſions of the Aromes; the commixions and 
conjunCtions of others, when the wine cometh to be mingled with che body: & then he added this con» 
cluhon, And therefore generally we are not to ſay,that wine doth heat z but fo much wine may well heat 
ſuch a nature, and ſo diſpoſed : whereas another nature it cooleth in ſuch and ſucha quainty. For inch 
a maſs, there be thoſe natures and complexions, of which, cold if necd were, may be compoſed, and 
being joyned wich others as occafion ſerveth, may cauſe a vertue refrigerative. And hercupon ic is, 
that ſome arc deceived, ſaying that wine univerſally is hot, and others again, ath:ming it to be uni- 
verfally cold. He th:n who ſaith, that the multitude, and moſt part of men do erre, in holding that 
to be timply hor, which doth heat, and that likewiſe to be cold , which doth cool, is on 
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-Tſclt. if he thinketh not, that it followcth by good conſequence upon that which hejhath aid. th. 
— more ſuch then ſuch. And afrcrwards he inferreth this ſpeech, that many times — 
tring into the body, bringeth with it neither a calefattive nor arctrigerative vertue ; but that when 
the maſs of babes is moved and ſtirred,ſo asthere isa tranſpoiition made of the parts,then the Atomey 
which are effc&ive of heat, concur together one while into one place, and through their multitude 
ſetthe body incoan heat and inflamation; but another while by diſperfing and ſevering theraſelyes 
aſunder, infer coldneſs. 

Morcover, he diſſcmblethnot but that he is proceeded thus far, as to ſay, that whereas we take things 
to be, and do call them bitter, ſweet, purgarive, ſoporiterous, and lightfome, none of them all haye 
any entire quality or perfe& property to produce ſuch effcCts, nor to be ative more then paſſive, all 
while they be in the body, but that ehey be ſuſceptible of ſundry temperatures and differences, For 
even Epicurus himſelf, in his ſecond Beok againtft Theopbr aſtus, in ſaying thar colours are not natural 
unto bodics, but arc cngendred according tocertain fituations and pofitions, reſpeRive to the eye: fight 
of man, ſaith by this reaſon, thata body is no more deſtitute of colour, then coloured, And alictle 
before, word for word he writeth thus, But over and befade all this, 1know not how a man may ſlay, 
that theſe bodics which be in the dark, have any colour at all: and yet oftentimes, when the air alike 
dark is ſpread round about, ſome therc be who can diftinguiſh the diverſity of coloury, others perceive 
nothing at all, by reaſon of their feeble and dim fight. {Apgain, when we go into a dark houſe, we ſee 
not at our firſt entrance, any colours, but after we have been there a pretty while, we perceive them 
well enough : And therefore we are to ſay, that cach body is not rather coloured then not coloured, 
If then colour be a relative, and hath being in regard of ſome other things, white alſo is a relative, 
and blew likewiſe : if theſc, then ſweet and bitrer ſemblably : ſo that a man may truly aftirm of cycry 
quality, that it is not more ſuch, then not ſuch. For to thoſe who arc ſo diſpoſed, a thirg (hall be ſuch, 
and to them that are not ſo affc&ed, not ſuch. So that Colotes doth all to daſh and bewray boih him- 
felf and his Maftcr alſo, with the ſame mire and dirt, wherein be ſaith thoſe do ſtick who held that 
things are not more ſuch then ſuch. What then ? doth this cgregious Clerk herein oncly ſhew bim- 
ſelf, atcording to the old Proverb : | 


A Leech profeſſing others for to care, 
IWhiles he himſelf is full of ſores impure ? 
No verily : but much more yet in his ſecond reprchenfion, he chaſcth erche is aware Epicurns, together 
with Democritus, out of this life : for he giverh out that Democrits ſaid, The Atomes arc untothe 
ſenſes by a certain law and ordinance colour, by the ſaid law ſweet, and by the ſame law bitter : Alſo, 
that he who uſeth this reaſon, and holdeth this opinion, knoweth not himſelf, if he be a man ? nor 
whether he be dead or alive? To contradi& theſe ſpeeches, I wort not well how : but thus much1 
ſay, that this is as much inſeparable from the Sentences and DoQrine of Epicurus, as figure and weight 
by theirſaying from the Aromes ; for what ſaith Democritus ? That there be ſubſtances in number inhi- 
nite, which are called Atomee, becauſe they cannot be divided : howbcit different, without quali 
and impaſſible, which do move and are carricd, diſperſed to and fro in the infinite voidncfs, which 
when they approach one another, or concur and meet together, or elſe be cnterlaced arid cnfolded 
one about another, then appearcth of theſe thus heaped and hudled together, one thing water, ano- 
ther fire, another a plant, and another a man : That all theſe be Aromes ill, eermed by him Idea, 
and nothing elſe. For there can be'no generation of that which is not 3 no more then that which once 
was can become nothing,by reaſon that theſe Atomes arc ſo firm and ſolid, that they can neither change 
nor alter, nor ſuffer. And therefore ncicher can there be colour made of thoſe things which have 
no colour, nor nature or ſoul of ſuch as be without quality, and arc impaſſible, Whercupon Dems- 
critus is to be blamed, in that he confeficth not thoſe _ that be accident unto principles, but ſup- 
poſcth thoſe to be principles, whereto theſe happen : For he ſhould nor have put down principles im- 
mutable ; or at Icaftwiſe, when he had ſuppoſed them to be ſuch, not to ſee witha!, that therewith 
the generation and breeding of all qualities periſh:th. And to deny an abſurdity, when one ſeceth it, is 
impudence in the highcft degree. As for Epicurns, he faith verily, that he ſuppoſerh the ſame principles 
that Democritus doth, but he faith not, that colour ſweet, white, and other qualities arc by law and or- 
dinance, Now if he confeſs not that he ſaith,which nevertheleſs he faid, it is no other but an old cuſtom 
of his,and that which he is wont to do.For much like it is to this, that he will ſeem to take away divine 
providence; and yet he ſaich,that he allowcth picty ard religious devotion toward Gcd: And albeit he 
giveth out, that for pleaſure, he maketh choice of amity and fricndſhip, yer for his friends ſake, he 
willingly endareth moſt gricvous pains : alſo, for all hc ſuppoſeth the univerſal world to be infinite, 
yet he taketh not away, above and beneath. But this is not like unto the manner of drinking one 
unto another at a table, where a man may take the cup in hand, and drink what he will, and ſo 
give back thereſt, But in this Diſputation eſpecially, it behoveth to remember well the nota- 
ble Apophthegin or Saying of the wiſe man. Of what things the beginnings are not neceflary, the 
ends and conicqucnces fall out to, be neceflary. Neceſſary it was not therefore to ſuppoſe, (or to ſpeak 
more cruly) to wring from Democritus thus much, That Atomes be the principles of the whole and 
univerſal world : or when hc had ſuppoſed and ſet down this doArine, and withal made a glorious 
ſhew of the firft probabilitics and fair apparences thereofyghe ſhould likewiſe have ſwallowed that which 
was troubleſome therein, or ſhewed how thoſe bodies which have no quality,could give unto others all 
ſorts of qualities, oncly by mecting and joyning together, As for example, to ſpeak of chat which 
ig 
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is ncxc to hand, this chat we call are, whence came ir, and how groweth ic to thele indiviuible bo= 
dics called Arom:? if they had neither heat whenthey came, nor became hot after they met together # 
for the former preſyppoſeth that they had ſome quality, and the latter, thar they were fir to receive the 
ſame, and to ſuff-r ; But neith:r of them rwain, ye ſay, fitteth well with the Aromes, in that they 
be incorcuptible. How then ? did nor Plate, Ariſtotle,and X:nocrates produce gold,of chat which was not 

old ; and ſtone, of chat which is not ſtone 5 yea, and many other things out ot the tour limple bodies 
called elements ? Yes, I wis : but topether with the ſaid bodies there concur immediately at the fiift, 
the principles alſo, ro the generation of every thing, bringing with them great contribution, co wit, 
the ficſt qualicics which be in chem: efrerwards, when there come to mect in one, and joyn together, 
dry with moiſt, cold wich heat, ſulid and firm with that which is gent)c and (oft ; that is to ſay, ative 
bodics with ſuch as be apt to ſuffer, and to receive all change and alteration, then enſieth generation, 
which is the pr{ſag= from one temperature to another ; whereas this Arome or indivilible b dy beirg 
of it (elf naked and alone, is d:fticute of all quality and generative faculty ; but when it h-pnath ro 
run upon others, ic can make a ſound and noiſe onely, by reaſon of the hardnefs ard ſolidity thereof, 
but no other accident cl(c : for ſtrike they do, andare ſtciken again continually ; and fo far be they 
off from compoting and making by this mcans a living creature, a ſoul, or a nature, that they are not 
abl: ſo much as to raifc a round maſs or heap of chemſelves rogether: for that as they jur and beat one 
upon another, ſothey rebound and fly back again afunder. Bur Cofetes verily, as it he deale wich 
ſome King that was ignorant and unlettercd, falleth again upon Empedocles, breathing out theſe 
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One thing will I ſay more to thee : 
there is notrue nature . 
Of mortal weight : of griſly death, 
no ſeed nor geniture. 
A mixture onely firſt there is 
of things, then after all, 
The ſame grow to diſunion : 
and this men Nature call. 


For mine own pzrt, 1 do not ſce how this is repugnant and contrary unto life, among them efpecially 
who arc of opinion that there is no generation of that which is notat all, nor corruption of that 
which is and hath b-ing : but che mceting and union of ſuch things as be, is call:4 Geucration 3 the 
difſotution likewiſe and diſunion ot the ſame, is termed death and corruption. For, that he taketh 
Nature for Generation, and that he m:ancth ſo, himſelf hath declared, when he fer Nature oppolire 
unto Death. And if thoſe live not, nor can live, who put generation in union, and death in diſuni= 
on 3 what thing clſc do cheſe Epicureans? And yet Empeducles, ſodcring, as ic were, and conjoyning 
the cl:mznts by hears, ſofin:fs and humiditics, giveth them in ſome ſort a mixion and compoticion 
unitive : but they who drive together the Aromee, which they ſay to be immurable, ſturdy and im- 
paſible, compoſe nothing that proceedeth from them, but racher make many, and thoſe continual 
percuſſions of them. For their interlacing which impeacheth difſulytion, doth Rill augmanc cheig 
collitzon : in ſuch ſort, aschis is no m'xion nor conglutinarion, bue a certain troubleſome ſtrivins 
and comvate, which according to chem is called Generation. Aad chaſe Acomes or indivifible bodies 
which meet rogerh-r bur a moment, if one while they recule and (tare back tor the r<fiftance of the ſhock 
which ch:y have given, and another while return again and recharge aſer the blow paſt, they are more 
then rwice ſo long apart one from another, without rouching or approaching,ſo as nothing can bs made 
of th:m, not ſo much as the very body wichouta ſoul. Bat ſenſe, ſouls underſtinding and prudence, 
there i» no man able to think and imagine, would he never fo fxin, how they can be formed of void- 
nels, and of th:\c Aromes : which neither of them(clves apart have any qualicygnor yer pafſi>n or alteras 
tion whatſoever, when they arc mer together, conſidering that this m:ceing is no incorporation, noe 
ſuch a coition as might make a mutual mixture and conglutination, but rather jurs and reciprocal con« 
eulſi »n* ; in ſuch maner, as according to the duftrine of theſe folk, C. pp-(ing as they do, ſuch void, 
impaſib'e, invifible, undibine and unhelpful principles, yea, and ſuch ag will nut receive any mixr11IFe 
or incorporation whatſoever, To live, and to be a creature 2nimal., falleth roche ground, and comes 
to nothing. How cometh ir chen, that thry admic or allow Nu ure, Souh, and Living creature? For- 
ſooth, even as thy do an oath, a voy, prayer, facrifice and adoration of the gods, to wit, in word and 
mouth on:ly 3 pronouncing and naming in ſemblame and outward appearance, that which by 
their principles and doQrines they q 1ire aboliſh and anaul. And even fogthat which is born they term 
Nuure, and that which is engendred, Generation: like as th:y who ordinarily call the frame of 
wood and timber, Wood it (cif, and thoſe voyces or inſtruments that accord rogether, Symphony. 
And what (hoald he mean ro obje& ſuch ſpeech azainft Empedocies ? Why trouble we and weary our 
ſelves (quoth he) in being fo buſie about our own (elves, in defiring certain things as we do, and 
woiding others ? for n:ither arc we our ſelves, n:ither live we by uling others, Bur be of good cheer, 
(may one h iply (ay) my loving and ſweet Colvtarion : have no fear man: no man hindreth you, bur 
that you may regard your (:If, reaching that the nature of Co/otes, is Colotes him(fclf and nothing 
elſe : neitheir that you need or deſire to uſe c:rtain things. As fos theſe things among you, they be 


plealures ; ſhewing wichal, that it isnot che nature of Tarts, Cakes and Marcbpancs, nor of Odors, 
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nor of love {ports that you d:(ire, but Tarts and Marchpanes themſclves, ſweer perfumes and women 
they be that you would hav:. For the Grammarian who ſaith, the force and ſtrength of Hereules jg 
Hercules, dcr.yzth not thereby that Hercules is : nor thoſe who ſay that ſymphonies,accords or opinati. 
ers arc bare prolations or pronounciations, affirm not there withall,thar there be no ſounde,nor voicer, 
nor opinions : foraſmuch as there be ſome, who aboliſhing the foul and prudence, ſeem not to take a. 
way cither to live or to be prudent. And when Epicurus faith, the nature of things that have being, 
arc the bodics and the void place of them, do we take his words, as if he meant that nature were ſome. 
what cl{c than the things char be ? or chat things being, do ſhew their nature and nothing elſe ? even 
as for examplcs ſake, the nature of voidneſ:, he is wont to call voidneffc it (elf : yea, and I affure you, 
the Univerſal World ir (elf, the nature of all. Now if a man ſhould demand of him : How now Epicy- 
rus, ay you indeed that this is voidnefſe, and thas is the nature of yoidnefſe? Yes verily, will he an- 
ſwer again, butthis communication of names the one for another, is taken up and in uſe. And in 
truth, that the law and cuftom warranteth this manner of ſpeech, 1alſo avouch. 

And what other thing 1 pray you hath Empedocles done than taught chat nature is nought elfc bye 
that which is bred and cngendred, nor death any thing but that which dycth ? But like as Pocts other- 
whilcs by a trop: or figurative ſpeech repreſenting as it were the image of things ſay thus : 

Debate, tumult, uproar and ſtomach fell, 

With deadly fude and malice there did dwell. 
Even ſo the common fort of men do nſe the termes of generation and corruption in things thatare 
contraftcd together and diffolved. And fo far was he from ftirring or removing thoſe things that be, 
or oppoling himſelf againſt things of evident appearance, that he would not ſo much as caft one word 
out of the accuſtomed aſe : but fo far forth as any figurative fraud might hart or endamage thingy, he 
rcje&:d and took the ſame away, rendring again the uſual and ordinary fignification co words, as in 
theſe verſes: 


And when the light is mixed thus 
with aire in heavenly skie. 
Some man is made or wilde beaſts kindey 
or birds aloft that fly : 
Or elſe the ſhrubs : and this rightly 
is Cleap'd their geneture, 
But death, when as diſſolved is 
the foreſaid faſt joynAure. 
And yet I ay my fclf, that Colotes having alledged thus much, knew not that Empedocles did not aboliſh 
men, beaſts ſhrubs or birds in as much as he ſaich, that all theſe arc compoſed and finiſhed of the Ele- 
ments mixcd rogether : But teaching and ſhewing them . how they were deccived, who finde fault with 
naming this compoſition a certain nature or life : and the difſolution unhappy fortune and death tobe 
avoided, h: annufled not the ordinary and uſual uſe of words in that behalf. For mine own partl 
think verily that Empedecles doth not alter in theſe places the common manner of pronouncing and us 
fing the ſaid words : but as before it was related, is really of a different minde astouching the genera- 
tion of things that had no being) which ſome call nature. Which he eſpecially declareth in theſe verſes. 


Fooles as they be of ſmall conceit, 
for far they cannot ſee, 
Who bope that things which never were, 
may once engendred be, 
Or fear that thoſe which are ſhall dye, 
aud periſh utterly, 
For theſe verſes are thundred eut and do ſound aloud in their hearing who have any cares at all, that 
he doth not abolifh generation abſolutely, but chat alone which is of nothing : nor yet corruption 
fimply, but that which is a total deftruftion, that is to ſay, a reduftion to nothing. For unto a man 
who were not willing, after ſuch a ſavage, rude and brutiſh manner but more gently to cavil, the 
verſes following after might give a colourable occaſion to charge Empedecles with the contrary,when be 


ſaith chus : 
No man of ſenſe and judgement ſound, 
would once conceive iu minde 
That whiles we living here on earth, 
both good. and bad doe finde, 
So long onely we being bave : 
( yet this, men life doe call) 
And birth before, or after death, 
we nothing are at all. 
Which words verily are not uttered by a man, who denyerh them their being who are borne and live, 
but rather by him who thinketh that they who are not yet bornegas alſo thoſe that be already dead have 
their being. And even ſo Colotes doth not altogether reprove him for this : but he ſaith that according 
to his opinion we ſhall never be fick nor wounded. And how it is poſſible char he who Gith that men bee 
forc life and aftcr life;arc accompanied with good and bad indifftrently (15111 nos [rave tor them that 


hs 
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- bealive the power co ſuffer ? What bethoſe then, good Colotes, who arc accompanied with this im- wes 
munity, that they can neither be hart nor difſcaſed ? Even your ſelf, and ſuch az you are, who be al- 
| cogether made of an Arome and Voidneſs, for by your own ſaying, ncither the one nor the orher 
-hachany ſenſe. But no force. Forl hear of no harm yet. Marry here is the grief, that by this rea- 
fon you havenothing in you to cauſe delight and pleafarc, ſeeing that an Atome is not eapable of ſuch 
things as move pleaſure : and Voidneſs is unapt to' be aff-Qed by them, But for as much as Cvlotes for 
'his part would needs immediately after Democritus ſeem to inter and bury P armenides for ever, and 
-my ſelf in putting off a little, and over the defence of Parmenides, have between both raken 
[in hand the maintenance of that which was delivered by Empedecles, becauſe methought they did 
- more properly adhere and hang to thoſe firſt impurations, let us now come again to P ermenides, And 
whereas Colotes chargeth him with ſecting abroad certain ſhameful Sophiſtrics, yet hath the man there- 
by made Friendſhip nothing leſs honorable,norVoluptuouſneſs and Senſuality more audacious and wm- 
-bridled. Hz hath not berett Honefty of thar attraftive to draw unto it ſelf, -nor of the gift 
of being venerable of it ſelf : neither hath he troubled confounded the opinions as ing the 
gode And in ſaying that All is One, 1 ſec not how he hath hindred our life. For when Demo 
Mdf faith, that [ All} is infinite, ingenerable and incorruptible, that'it cannot be nor di- 
miniſhed, he ſpcakerth and difpurech of All, as of ſome one _ And in the of his 
Treatiſe concerning this matter, having delivered that the nature of All things being, confi in 
ſmall indivifible bodirs which he termeth Atomes, and in Voidneſs: he made a divifion, as it were, of 
one thing into two parts: whereof the one in truth is nor ſubfiſtent, bur termed by you impalpable, 
void and bodileſs: whereby ic cometh to paſs, that even with you, All cometh to be but One : an- 
Jeſs you will uſe vain words, and yoid of {:nſc, ſpeaking of voidneſs, and fighting in vain, as with a 
ſhadow, againſt thoſe ancient Philhſophers. 

Bit theſe Aromes, you will ay, are accordingto the opinion of Epicarus in number infinite, ahd 
evcry thing that appearcth antro as, ariſech from them. Bchold now what principles you put down 
for generation, to wit, Infiniry and Voidneſs : whereof the one is without ation, impaſſible and bo« 
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and 
confounding ic ſelf, for that by reaſon of maltitudeit cannot be cireumſcribed nor contained within 


fivere$both by word and writi 

nancy of other received principa 

himſelf, obſcrved and underſtood, ſhb- made Tupi- 
jet co intelligence, 'Asfor that which is | wer 
carried away with i ons and mutations, apt to diminiſhand pair : to incteaſe alſo and grow," 4 


Conftant and ſure, and ingenerable. 
as himſelf ſaith, always like to it ſelf, and perdurable in the own nature and eff:nce. Bur Colotes, like a 
fycophant, cavilling at him, and catching at his words, without regard of the matter, not 
npainſt his reaſons indeed, but in words onely, affirmech flacly, that Parmenides overthrowerh 
things in one word, by ſuppoſing that All is One.But he verily on the contrary fide, aboliſheth neither 
the one nature nor the ocher, but rendreth to each of them rhat which is meet, and appertaincth there- 
to, For the Intelligible part he rangeth in the Idea of One, and'of That which is, ſaying that ic is 
and hath being, in regard of eternity and incorruption ; thar it 1s one, becauſe it always reſembleth 
Iefelf, and receiveth no diverfiry. As for that part which is Senſible, he placeth icinthe rank of that 
which is uncertain, diſorderly, andever moving. Of which two, we may ſce the diltin& judgemens 
in the ſoul, by theſe verſes z _ 

The one retains to truth which is ſincere, 
Perſwaſive, breeding Science pure and clear. 
Forit concerneth that which is intelligible, and evermore alike and in che ſame ſort. 
The other refts on mens opinions vain, 
Which breed no true belief but uncertain. 

For that it is converſant in ſuch things as receive all manner of changes, paſſions, and mutabiliics, 
And verily how poſſibly he ſhould admit and leave unto us ſenſe and opinion, and not withal allow 
that which is ſenſible and opinable, a man is not able co ſhew. Bur foraſmuch as tothat which is cx- 
Iftent indeed, it appertaincth to remain in being, and for that things ſenſible, one while are, and an- 
other while are not, but paſs continually from one being to another, and aleer their eſtate, infomuch 
a they deferve rather ſome other name than this, of being : This ſpeech as couching All, that it ſhould 
be one, is not to take away the plurality of things ſenfible, bur to ſhew the difference berween them and 


thoſe chat be intelligible, which 'Plto in bis Treatiſe of Ides, minding to declare more plalnly, gave 
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Colotes 10m a vantage for to tuke: huld of him. Ard theretore methinks it good reaſon to take before 
me all in one train, that alſo which hc hath ſpokzn againſt hinz, Burt firſt Ict us conſider the diligence 
together with che deep and profound knowledge of this Philoſopher F lato, conſidering that Avitorte. 
Xen:crates, Theo braſtus, ard all the Pcripatericks have followed his doQrine. For in what blinde 
corner of the world auhabirable wrotc he tis Book?rbar you Coles in beaping, up together theſe crimi. 
rations upun ſuch perionaper, {[houid never light upon their wor ks, nor take in hand the Books of 
At iftotle, as rouching the Heaven aud the Soul : N »& thoſe Compelicions of The:phrajſtys againſt 
the Naturalifts, nor that Zoroaſtr es of Heracluusy one Bok of Hell and Infernal Spitits, another of 
Doubts and Queſtions Naturel ; That allo of Dicearchus concerning, the Soul. In all which 
Books they arc contraditory and repugnant , in the main 41d principal points of Natural Philo. 
ſophy unto Plato # And verily the P; ince of all other. Per: pateticks, Strato, accordeth not in 
many things with Ari/totle, and.maintaincth opinions clean Contrary unto thoſe of Plato, as touch. 
ing Mocion, Underttancing, the Soul, and Generation. And, in conclnſton, he holdeth, that the 
very world is not animal ; and whatſocver is natural, is conſcquent unto that which is caſual, and 


' according to fortune. As for the Idee for which Ar i/tole every where ſeemeth to courſe Plarg, and 


moveth all manner of doubts concerning them, in his Echicks or Moral Diſccurſes, in his Phylicks 
in his Exoterical Dialogucs, he is thought of ſome ro diſpute, and diſcourie with a more comentious 
and opinative {pirit than became a Philoſopher, as if he propoundcd te himfelt-for to convel and de. 
baſe the Philoſophy of 7 lato, fo far was he from following him. What impudent and licentiousraſh. 


| neſs cherefore is this, that one having never known nar ſeen what theſe Icarned Clerks had written, and 


what their opinions werz, ſhou'd coyn, and deviſe our of his own fingers ends, and fal(ly charge 
upon them, thoſe things which never came into their head?, and inperſwading himſclf chat here. 
proveth and refureth others, to bring in a proof and cyidcnce written with his own hand, for t9 
argue and-convince bimſclt of ignurance, or: raſhand audacivus impudence, ſaying, that thoſe who 
contradidt Plato, agrec wich him, and they that repugn againſt him do follow him ? Buc Plato (quath 
he) bath: written, That borſcs are in vain counted by us horſes, and men likewiſe. And in what 
odd corner of Plate's works hath Cs/ tes found, this hidden ? As for us we read in all his books, that 


| horſes be horſcs, and men be men, and that fire even by him is cſtecmed fire; for be holdeth every 


one of theſe things t: be ſenſible and opinable, and fo he nameth them. Bur this our trim man 
Colvtes, asthough be wanted ncver a jt of the higheſt pitch of fapience and knowledge, preſumeth, 
forſooth, and rak-ih it to be all 12 and the ſame, to ſay, A man is not, and A man is that which 


hath nobeing. Bur Plato think=th that there is a wonderful great diffcrence between theſe terms, 


Not to be at all, and To be that which is oor: for the former importeth a nullity and aboliſhmenc 


-. *of all ſubſtance; and the other ſheweth cc differenc: of that which is participated, and that which 


doth participate : which diftinftion and diverſity they whocame after, have reduced onely unto 
a different range, of K ndes, Forms, and of c:riain common and proper qualities or accidents, 
but higher chan ſo they mounted not, falliug down upon ſome doubts and d.thculcies more reaſon» 
able: for the ſame reaion and proportion there is berween the thing participatcd and participating, 
as is between the cauſe and the matcer, the original and the image » the power and the paſlian, 
Whercin principally diff:rech that which is by ir ſelf, and ever the ſame, from that which is by 
another, and never keep:rh one ftate : for that the one never ſhall be, nor ever was not exiſtent ; 
and for this cauſe, ic is truly and al:ogether ſubfiſtent 3 whereas the other hath nor ſo much as that 
being conſtant, which ic hapneth to participate from another, but doth degenerate and grow out 
of kindc, through imbecilicy 3 in that the matter doth glide and flide about the form, recciving 
many paſſions and mutations, bending toward the image of ſubſtance, in ſuch ſorr, as continuaþ 
ly it moveth and ſhaketh to and fro. Like as therefore he who ſaith, that Plato is not the i 
of Plato, takcth not away the ſenſe and ſubſtance of an image, but ſheweth the diff:rence between 
that which is of it (cIf, and the other whichis in regard of ir : even fo they aboliſh ner the nature, 
the uſe nor ſ:aſe of mien, who ſay, that every one of us by participating the Idea of a certain com- 
mon ſubſtance, is become the image of that w hich giveth fimilicade and affinity unto our generati- 
on. Forncither he who ſaith, that iron red het is not fire, or the Moon, the Sun, but (to uſe the very 
words of Parmenides) 
| A flame that bears a borrowed light, 
Wuandring about the earth by night, * 

doth take away the uſc of a burning glecd, or the nature of the Moon : But if he ſhould affirm, that 
it were no body, nor illuminate, then he went againſt the ſenſes, as one who admitted neither body, 
nor living animal, nor generation, nor ſcnſe. But he that by opinion imagineth theſe things to have 
no ſubſiſtence but by participation, and withal, how far they arc ſhort and diftant from that which hath 
always being, and which gave them the power to be, conſidereth not ami(s the (:nſible, but is dim- 
fighted in the intelligible : neicher doth he annihilate and overthrow the paſſions which ariſe and ap- 
p-ar ini1*, but ſheweth unto them that are docible and follow him, that { en be other more firm 
Rable things than theſc, as touching cflence, for that they ncicher are engendred nor periſh, nor yet 
ſuffer ought : but ceacheth more clearly and purely, noting and couching the difference by the very 
t:rms and names, calling the one ſort cxiftent, and the other breeding or ingendred. The ſame uſu- 
ally >cfa'leth 4!fo ro our late Modern Writers, who deprive many great and weighty things of this 
denomination” of ſubſiſtence, as namely , Voidneſs , Time, .Place, and generally he whole _ 
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{choſe ſpecches, wherein are compriſed all ch $ true, For theſe things being, they ſay arc not ; and yer t 
en arc gon and uſc the ſame as well in thcir life as their doQrine and PhiloCophy,as having ſubliftence 2 bw 
ing. But | would gladly demand of this accuſer of ours himſelf, whether he and his fellowes in their affairs per= 
ecive not this difference , [whereby things be permanent and immutable in their ſubſtances, like as the yaffirm of 
their Aromes, that they be ar all ximes and continually after one and the ſame ſort, by reaſon of their impaſlibilicy 
and ſtiffe ſolidity ? whereas all things compounded and compatt of them, be fl: xible, pliable, mutable, breeding 
iſhing - for that an infinite number of images do paſs,and flow from them evermore,yeca and an innumera- 

ble ſort of other things, by all likelihood, from out of the ambuene air do r: flow and have recourſe unto them, 
for xo ſapply and fill up the heap till, which maſs is become much altercd,diverſificd and tranſverſe as it were by 
this permutation, in that the Atomes which are in the bottom ofthe ſaid maſs, can never ceaſe or give over ftir» 
ing, but reciprocally beat one upon another, as they themſelves affirm, So there is in things ſuch a difference of 
ſubſtance as this : and yet Epicurus is more wiſe and learned than Plato, in that he termcth all things equally ſube 
fiſting, Voidnefſe impalpable, the Body ſolid and reſifting,the principles, things compoſed:and for that he think- 
ch that the eternall doth not ſo much as participate in the common ſubſtance with that which is engendred the 
immortall wich that which doth periſh ; the natures impaſſible,perdurable, immutable, which never can fall or be 
deprived from their being, with thoſe which have their effence in ſuff-ring or changing, & never can continue in 
one and the ſame ſtate. Now were it (o, that P/ato had moſt juſtly of all men in the world deſerved to be condem- 
ned for his errour herein, yet my goed friend,there ſhould no impuration be charged upon him by theſe our great 
maſters here, who ſpeak purer or finer Greek and more exquiſitly than hegbut only for confou ſome words 
and ſpeaking improperly z nor to be blamed for aboliſking the matters themſelves , or taking out of this life * 
he termed becauſe them ingendred, and not cxiftent, as theſe men do. 

But ſceing we have paſſcd over Socrates,after Parmenides,we muſt now take his defence in band. Colotes then began 
dire&ly at the firſt (as we ſay in the common proverb) to remove him from the ſacred line or tribe : and hav 
related how Cherephoxn had brought an anſwer from the Oracle at Delphos , as touching $.c-ates , which — 
know to be ſo,ſaith thus: As for this diſcourſe & narration{quoth he )ot Cherephonsfor thar ic is altogether odions, 
captious,ſophiſtical, full of uncruth,we will overpaſs. Then is Plato likewiſe (to ſay nothing of others) cdious & 
ablurd, who hath pur the ſaid down in writing, Then are the Lacedemonians more odious and intollerable, who 
bath'kept that Ocacle delivered, as touching Lycurgus —_—_ moſt ancient writings & authencical records. 
$:mblably, the diſcourſe & narration of Themiſtocles was a ſophiſtical & counterſeic device,whercby he pertwaded 
the Arhenians to abandon their City ,and ſo in a navall battell defeated the barbarous Prince Xerxes. And even 
Þ all the noble Lawgivers and founders of Greece are to be counted odious and intolerable, who cſtabliſhed the 
moſt part of their Temples, their Sacrifices and ſolemn fealts, by the anſwer from the Oracle of Apollo. Burif ig 
be ſo, that the Oracle brought frem Delphi as touching Soxcrates,a man raviſhed with a divine and heavenly zeal to 
vertue, whereby he was declared ang pronounced wiſe,were odious, fained and fophifticall : by what name ſhall 
we truly and juſtly call your crics, your ſhouts, your hideous noifey, your applauſes and clapping of hands, your 
adorations and canonizations wherewitch you cxalt and celebrate him, who incited and cxhorted you to conti- 
nuall pleaſures one aftcr another, who in one of his letters ſent unto Anaxarchas hath written thus : As for me, 
invite and call you to continuall pleaſurcs,and not to theſe vainc'and un ol pron nch as have nothing 
buttucbulcnt hopes of uncertain fruits. And yet Metroderus writing unto Timerchy, h chus anto him,Come on 
(quoth he) let us do ſome goodly and honeſt thing for thoſe who are fair and beautifull, ſo that we we be not 
plunged in theſe ſemblable and reciprocall affeRtions, but retiring anon out of chis baſe and terreftriall life, ler us 
advance our ſelves to theſe trucyholy ahd divine ceremonies and myfterics of Epicurns. And even Colotes himſelf 
hearing Epicurus one day diſcourfing of naturall thiogy, "fell 7 Ye Bt his feet immediatly, androok hold of his 
knees, as if he had been a God. And Epicurus likewiſe taking no ſqall pride and glory hercin, wriceth thys unto 
him again : For as if you adored that which then was delivered by mezthere came upon you ſuddenly a defire and 
zal proceeding from no cauſe in nature,go come goward me,, to proftrate your (elf upon the ground, toclip and 


daſp my knees,and to uſe thoſe geſtures unto me,which ordinarily they do,who worſhip the Gods and pray unto 
them : So that you have (qaoth he) made me alſo reciprocally co deed adore you, Certes I would find in my 
heart to pardon them, who ſay they would not ſpare for any colt, but give they cared nor what for arable or pi- 
fure,whereinthey might ſce lively repreſented to the Je this ſtory depainted;namely, how the one lieth proftrace 
atthe others feet, and cmbraceth his knees: who mutually y plat Ye bim,and makerh his devour praicrs unto 
him. And yet this devotion and ſervice of Colotes,how well fo cer it was by him ordered and preciſely obſerved, 
raped not the condign fruit thereof : for as he was not by him declared a wiſe man : wy chis beſling he had 
from him again,Go thy waics and walk immortall,and repute us allo ſemblably iraniorrall. Theſe men knowing 
full well in their own conſcicnces that they uſe ſuch fooliſh words, ridiculous jeftures,and fond paſſions, yer for- 
ſooth they are ſobold as to call other men odious. And [Colotes verily having given us a taft of his goodly firſt 
fulty,and wiſe Poſitions as touching Natrurall ſenſes, namely, That we do cat on viands and cates, not hay or 
forage,and that when the rivers be high, we ferry them in boats,but when they be low and c, we wade ea- 
fily on foot through the foordgexclamerh & cried out afterwards: you uſe O Socrates vain ſpeeches,you entertain 
thoſe who come and ſpeak unto you with one thing in the word, and do praQtiſe others clean contrary indeed. 
\nd ſay you ſo Colotes F[Firft I would gladly know whercin the wordg of Socrates were vaine and arroganrgconfi- 
dering that that he was wont ordinari Us ſay, that he knew nothing at all, but was alcarner continually, and 
went to ſcarch and find out the truth 2? But if haply you ſhould light upon ſuch ſpeeches from Socrates his mouth 
uthoſe were which Epicurus wrote unt®Tdomeneus, fend us then the firſt fruits, for the furniture of our ſacred 
oth, for us (1 ſay) and our children : For thus it comes yp me dy ypc what more inſolcne and ſortiſh words 
could you deviſe to ſpeak 2 And yet, that Socrates never = did hc hath given us marvellous 
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proofs in the battell of Delium, and in that of Potidea : That which he did during the time of the thirty T 
azainft Archelaus, and againſt the people of Athens : his poverty ; his death; his carraige and d emeanon or 
theſe times and occaſions, be they not anſwerable every way to the ſayings and deArines of Socrates ? Tha 
been a true proof indced,to have ſhewed that he lived and did otherwiſe than he ſpake and taught, in Ky ad 
had propoſed the end of man to be a joyfull and pleaſant life, and then lived as he did. Thus much as Ion oo 
the reproachfull terms that he hath given Socrates, Moreover, he perceiveth not how himſelf is Ataine ey ; 
thoſe points which he reproveth and objeRcd as touching things evident and apparent. For one of the - 
tions and decrees of Epicxrus, is this, That no perſon ought ir revocably to beleeve or be perſwaded to a thi 
but only the wiſe man.Now ſeciug that Colotes became not one of the Sages, for all that adoration and wer? 
ſhip which he performed unto Epicurus,let him demand firft and formoft theſe queſtions, How it is, that he fall 
leth to catcs, and not to hay, when he hath need of victualls? and why he caftetha Robe abour his own " = 
dy, and notupon a Piller ? conſidering that he is not affuredly perſwaded, that Cates be Cates, or that 6 Robe 
is a Robe : But if he do ſo,namely,fced upon vidands,and wear a Robe : if he venture not to wade through riy 
when they be riſen and high 3 if he flic from S:rpents and Woolves,being not in a ſure belecf that any thi a 
{ach as ic ſcemeth, but doing every thing — as it appeareth unto him ; the opinion as touchi _ 
would not hinder Sscrates at all,but that he might likewiſe uſe that which ſeemeth not him. For brea 'f 
not bread unto Coletes, nor hay to be hay, becauſe he had read thoſe holy Canons and ſacred rules of Epicurus 
which fell from heaven out of Fupiters Iap:and Socrates _ a vain arrogance of his own, conccived an j | 
tion of bread that it was hay,and of hay that it was bread. For theſe wiſe men hereg have better opinions and rules 
to goc by than we. But to have ſenſe and to receive an impreſſion in the imagination © things evident 
is common as well to ignorant pertens as to Sages, for that it proccedeth from Cauſes that need no Dif: 
courſe of Reaſon. But that Pofition, that our naturall ſenſcs are not certain nor ſufficient enough co prove 
a.thing , and cauſe belief, isno hinderance, but that every thing 'may appear unto us : But when we 
uſe the S:nſes in our Aftions, according to that which «2 » Ic permicteth us not to truſt? them 
as if they were every way true and withour errour : for that fufficeth in them, which is necefſary and com.” 
- Tmodious for uſe, becauſe there is nothing better. As for Science, Knowledge, and PcrfeQion » Which 
the ſoul of a Philoſopher defireth to have of every thing, the Scnſcs have juſt none. Bux of theſe matters 
which Colotes hath charged upon many others, he will give us occaſion clſc-where to diſcourſe 


thereof. 


Farth*rmore,thae wherein he doth vilipend and. mock Socrates moſt, in that he demandeth the queſtion, 
What is man? and in a yovthfull bravery, and childiſhly as he faith, afficmerh that he knowerh nor, it is evideng: 
that cvenhe who derideth himgnever came himſelf where it was, nor attained thereto:whereas Heraclitys con- 
trariwiſc, as one who had done a great and worthy matter, (aid thus,I have been ſeeking out my (elf. And of all 
thoſe ſentences which are written over the gates of Appollo's temple at Delphos, this was thoughe to be moſt hea- 
venly and divine, Know thy ſclf: which gave unto Socrates occafion firſt go doubt and enquire thereokzaccordi 
as Ariſtotle harh ſet down in his Platonique queſtions. But this forſooth ſeemeth unto Celotes to be a fooliſh 
ridiculous thing. I marvell then why he mocketh not his mafter likewiſe for doing fo as often as he writeth and 
diſcourſerh as touching the ſubſtance of the ſoul, and the beginning of that confuſed maſſe : for if that which is 
compounded of both, as they themſclves do teach, to wit, of ſuch a body and foul, be man, he who ſearchcth 
the nature of the ſoul, ſcarcheth conſequently the nature of man, even from his principall and Chief principle, 
Now that the ſame is hardly by reaſon robe comprehended, but by the outward ſenſe altogether incomprehen- 
fiblr, lex 18 learn not of Socrates,a vain-glorious man and ſophiſtical diſputer, bur rather of theſe wiſe men here, 
who do forge and frame the ſubſtance of rhe ſoul fo far only as to the facultics extending to. the fleſh, whereby 
ſhe giverh hcat, ſoftneſs, and firengrh co the body,of I wote not what heat and acrious ſpirit,never wading ſo far 
as to that which is the principall, bur faint and{give over in the way. For that faculty whereby (he judgeth, 
whereby ſh: remembreth, whereby ſhe Toverh or haterh, and in one word, that reaſon which wiſcly forclecth and 
diſcourſcrh, he ſaich,is made of a certain quality which is namelefſe. Now that this nameleſs thing is a mecr con» 
feſſion of ſhameſull ignorance,in them that ſay they cannot name tha, which indeed they are not able to com-. 
prehend and underſtand,we know well enough. Bur this alſo may well deſerve pardon, as they are wont to fay. 
For it ſeemeth that chis is no ſmall and lighe matecr, neither a thing that every one can find out and reach unto, 
being deeply ſettled in the bottom of ſome by-place far remote, and in ſome obſcure and hidden corner,[ecing. 
that among ſo many words and terms which be'in uſe, there is nox one fignificant enough, and ſufficient to de- 
clare and cxplain the ſame ; And therefore Socrates was no fool nor lob, for ſecking and ſearching what himſelf 
was, but they rather be dolts who go abonr enquiring after any other thing before this; the knowledge 
whereof is ſo neceſſary and hard to be found. For hardly may he hope to attain unto the knowledge of any 
other thing, who is not able to underftand the principall part of himſelf. ' Bac ſay we'ſhould grant and 

ield chus mach unto himgas to contefle there is nothing fo vain , ſo unprofitable, and ſo odioas, as for a man 
to ſeck himſelf ? we will be ſo bold as ro demand , what confufion of mans life this fhbuld be, or how is 
js that a man cannot continue in this life, when he comes to diſcourſe and reaſon thus with. himſelf, Who 
and what mought I be? _ Am I after ' the” 'manner of ſome Compoſition , confefed and mingled of 
Soul and Body ? or rather a Soul making ufe of the Body,, as the 'Horſe-man doth of, his Horſe ? and 
not a Sabjc& compoſed. of Horfe and Man? or whether the' principall part of the Soul whercby we un. 
dcrſtand, we Diſcourſe , we Reafon, and Do every Aion, is cvcry each one of us ? and all the 


parts bcfides both of Soul and Body , bee nothing but the Organs and Inftruments ſerving to this /vg 
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ance and faculty ? Or to conclude, whether there 'be no ſubflance of the Soul apart , bur 
only a temperature and complexion of the body , ſo diſpoſed, that it bath power to underftand andto 
live, But Socrates herein ſaith'he doth not overthrow the life of man, conſidering that all naturall 
Philoſophers do handle this argument. Marry they be thoſe monſtrous queſtions that trouble the com- 
mon-wealch, and turn all uphide down, which arc in the Dialogue Phedrus, wherein he thinketh that 
he ought to cxamine and confider himſelf, namely. whether he be a beaft more ſavage, more ſubtile, 
cautclous, and furious than ever was Typhon : or rather ſome animall more tame and gentle by nature, 
and enducd with a portion more divine, and a condition nothing proud and inſolent, Bur yer by 
theſe diſcourſes and reaſonings he overturneth not the lite of man, but hc chaſeth out of ir preſumption 
and arrogance, proud and puffed up. opinions and vain overweenings of a mans ſelf ; For this is that 
fell Typhon, which your Maſtcr nnd Teacher hath made to be ſo great in you, warring as he doth both 
aginſt the gods, and all good and godly men. | | 
After he hath done wich $A Plato, he falleth in hand with the Philoſopher $:i/ps. As for 
th: true doQrines and good diſconrics of the man, whereby he ordered and governed himielf, his na- 
tive Country, bis Friends, and thoſe Kings and Pringcs who affected him, and made good account of 
him, he bath not written a word : neither what Gravity and Magnanimity, was in, his heart , and 
the ame accompanied with Mildncfſe, Moderation, and Modefly :+ but of choſe little ſentencs or pro- 
tions which Sti/po was wont to uſe and caſt forth-in merriment againſt the when be was 
diſpoſed to laugh and play with them, he made mzntion of one : and without ing any reaſon a- 
gainſt ic or ſolving the ſubrilty thereof, he madea Tragedy, and kept a foul tir with him abouc ie, 
ſaying that by him the life of man and the whole courſe of this world was ſubvertcd ; | becauſe be ſaid, 
that one thing could not be afficmcd and verificd of another. For how ſhould we live (quoth Calotes) 
if we may not ſay a good manzor a man is a Captain,bur to pronouce a part,man is man,good is good,, 
and Captain is a Captain : neither ten thouſand Horſemen,nor a fenced City, but Horſemen be Horſe», 
mcozten thouſand be ten thouſand, 8 ſo of the refi?But tell me I pray you, what man ever lived the worſe 
for ſaying thus? And who is he who baving heard theſe words and this manner of arguing, did not con» 
ceive and underſtand ſtreight waics that it was the ſpeech of a man, diſpoſed co make ſome game & dif- 
learncdly, or to propoſe unto others this Logiees quillet for exerciſe ſake ?-1t isnor Colotes, ſuch a 
grievous ſcandal and hainous matter as you wonld make it,to ſay man is nat or horſcmen be not 
ten thouſand:marry to afficm that god is not god as you & the reſt do,who will not confeſs that there is 
aFupiter prefadent over generaaion, or a Ceres that giveth laws, or a Neptune ſuperintendent over planter, 
is a dangerous point. This is the ſepcration cf names & words that is pernicious,this filleth our lite with 
contapptuous impiety,athciſm,& diffolute audatiouſneſs : For when you pluck from the gods theſe at- 
ww. ys appellations chat cfſentially be linked &tycd to them, you aboliſh therewithal holy facritices, 
divine myſtcrics,ſacrcd proceſſion & ſolemn feafts ; for unto whom ſhall we perform the nuptial farciti- 
cescalled Protoleraz'into whom we ſhall offer the oblations for health named Soteri« ? How ſhall we ac- 
compliſh che rices ot Phboſporia,the Bacchanals, & the ceremonies going before mariage, if we leave nos 
any Pricfts of Bacchus, if we admit not Phoſpori Proereſii, & the ſaving gods Soteres ? For I tell you, this 
roucheth the main & principal pointe, this breedeth errour in the things themſclves & not about certain 
bace voices inthe Syntexes and conftruftion of words, or uſe of tearms, Now if theſe be matters that 
trouble & ſubvert this lite of ours, who be they that off:nd & be delinquent more in their phraſe & lan- 
guagethan you? who making prepolitions to be the only ſubſtance of ſpeech,aboliſhalcogether all imple 
voices, & admirting ſuch as come next hand, you aboliſh in the mean while the things by them lignifted; 
whereby all diſcipline,doQtrine, crudition, anticipatioas, intelligencer, inclinations & afſcnts are | 
m:d,and hold generally that all theſe be juſt nothing, But as for Sti/po thus the caſe ftandeth:1f we affirm 
of an horſe,to run:he doth not ſay that the thing affirmed which the logicians cal Predicatum,is all 
with the SubjeFum,of which it is affticmed 3 bur that the ef{-ntial definition of a man is one,and that 
good is anotherzas al(o,to be an horſe is diff:rent from to be running: For if we askced the defigitien of 
the oge & the other,we will not give the ſame for both, & in that regard, they do amiſs who affirm the 
on: of the other. For if a man & good were all one:likewiſc,an horſe,& to run were both one:how com- 
meth ie paſs thae the tearm good is affirmed of ſome meat,drouguc,or medecinc, & to run likewiſc,of a 
lion & a dog?Butr if the Predicatum or thing affirm:d be different, then we do not well,to ſay,good m3, 
or the horſe runneth. Now if Stilpo in theſe matters do cxorbirate & be fouly deceived,admitrting no co» 
copulation at all nor connexion of ſuch things are ſaid to be in or about the ſubjeA,rogether with the 
faid ſabjeR it (cf; bnt every one of them if it be not abſourcly the very ſame with that unto web it ha 
neth he thinketh not that the ſame ought robe ſaid & affirmed thereof az an accident: & if therein he 
off:aded with fome tearms, & go againſt the ordinary cuſtom of ſpeech,he doth not therefore fireight- 
wayes ſubvert and overthrow mans life, nor hamane affaires , as all the world may ſce well cnough. - 
Colvtes now having done with the ancient Philoſophers , cucncth himſclf to thoſe of his own time, 
andyet he nameth not one. Howbeit, he ſhould have done better to have argued aſwell againſt theſe 
modern as thoſe ancients, by name,or not at all co have named thoſe of old time. But he who fo often 
bath pricked Socrates, Plato,and Permenides with his pen,ſbeweth plainly, that ic was for mecr cowardiſe 
that he durſt not be ſeen to deal with the living 3 and notupon any Modefty or Reverence that he 
ſpared, their names, conſidering that he uſed them, who were more far excellent than they, in no 
good fort and refpet. His meaning was as 1 ſuſpe& and guefſe, to afſail the Cirenaiques firft,' 
and then in a ſecond place the Academicks, 44% of ARCESILAVS: for as theſe 
2 wecrs 
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were the'Philoſophers who doubted of all thingy and yeelded theirafſent-innothing ar all; ſo the other 
repoling ' paſſions and' imaginations in themſelves, thought that (the beleef proceeding from thence 
was'not ſufficient to'aſſure and confirtni things, but faring* Ike unto thoſe who arc befreged within 
City; ' abandonitg and forſaking all without, chity keep themſelves ſhut | within cheir paſſions, 
this word ordinarily, lt feerncth : and of things without, aftirming and. pronouncing, It is, 
therefore (quoth Colbtes) they cannor live nor have the uſe of things And theny playing-his-part as 
it were in a Comedy : Thelemeti (faith he? deny that a Man , a'Horſcand a Wall are ; but they (ay, 
tharthey become Walls, Horſes, and Men ;  abafing firſt} and formoſtcamelouſly /and wickedlytheſe 
rerms, like {landcrous and foul motithe& Sycophants: for ſurely this is an ordinary cat and uſual with 
theſeſmen. Batt behoved to declare the thingit ſelf , accordingastheyiteach i- for th affirm, that 
things become ſweer, - wax bjrter, prove lighefome; or dark, when cach of' theſe bach the proper 
efficacy of theſe paſſions in it ſelf naturally inbred, and ſuch as can not be diftraRted'/from ir, But j 
be ſaid ſweet, an olive branch bitter, hail cold, meer wine hor, the air of the night dark 3 there be ma« 
ry beaſts, many things, and many men , that will reſtifie the contrary : whiles ſome are- offended with 
horiy and abtior it, othersarc defightcd with the taft ofthe olive-branch 3 ſome-arc-burne and finged 
By hail, others' cooled with wine; ſome can not abidethe light of the Sun but their fight-therewith 
tx datled and dimmed, others again (ce well 'cnongh by night. And therefore opinion perſiſting ill 
and/abing in'the paſſions, keepethir' ſelf ſrom offerice and crrour: but going forth: once, and bufily 
judging or pronouncing of things exterior, it troublerti many eimes it ſelf, and'repugneth with others, 
who ofthe ſame objcAs receive contrary paſſions, and diffcrentimaginations. And as for Colotes, he 
reſembleth fot all the world'young Children who newly begin to learn their A. B. C. forbcing uſed to 
pronounce and name the letters which they ſee engraven in cheir own battleders, when they find'them 
written elſcvhere, they ftick at them, and are much troubled : and cven fo the very words and ſayings 
which'he approverh, praiſcth and'cmbraceth inthe wricings of Epicxrus, he will not underftand nor 
acknowledge , when' they arc attered by others. For when there is ed unto us one i 
round and anothe broken, they who fay that the ſenſe verily is informed and hath a truce im- 
preſſion, but will not ſuffer usto pronounce that the Tower is » bur the Oare broken, ſurely 
they confirm thereby that their pafſions be their own ſenfres and imeginations , but they will not avow 
and confeſſ:, thar the things withont are fo affcAed. But as they before that are to ſay , that they be 
not Alorfe or Wall, but become Horſe aud Wall ; cyen fo of neceffiry we muſt fay, what the fight isim 
ptinted wich a round figure or triangular with three uncquall fides, but not that a Tower is neceſhari- 
ty cithee triangalar in that ſort or roand : for that the Image wherewith the fight is aftcAted may well 
be broken, but the Oare from whence proceedeth the Image is not broken. Seeing then there is a 
difference berween the paſſion and the ſubjeR without, either we muſt ſay that the beleef abideth in 
chic paſſion, or clſc thar the being, which is affirmed by the appearance is convinced of untruth, and 
not found to be ſo. And whereas they cry out and be offended and angry about the ſenſe, they do 
not ſay that the thing without is hot, but that the paſſion in the ſenſc is ſo: is it not all one with 
that which is ſpoken as touching the taſty, av if one ſhould ſay, that the thing without is nox ſweet, 
but chat it is ſome paſſion and motion about the ſenſe , that is become ſuch ? And he who ſaith , that 
he apprehenderh the imagination of a mans form, bne perceiveth not thar it is a man, whereupon hath 
he taken occafion to ſay ſo? Came it not fram them who ſay that they receive an imagination and ap» 
prehenfion of a bowing form and figure , but the ſight doth not afficm that it i» bowing and bending, 
neither that it is round, but Come imagination and ithpreſſion about the ſenſe is become round ? True 
it is will ſome one ſay, but as I approach near unto a Tower,or elſe touch an Oare, 1 will pronounce 
and affirm, that the one is ftreigh, and che other hath many Angles and mavy Faccs: But he when he 
ſhall come near, will confeffe and ſay that it ſcemeth ſo and that it appeareth ſuch unto him, but no 
more. O yes good Sir, and more then ſo , when he ſeeth and obſerverh the conſequence hereupon, | 
namely, that every fantaſic and imagination is ſemblably of it (clf ſufficientto procure belerte, and none 
at alf, in regard of another, bur be all of equall condition. But this your opinion is come juſt co no- 
thing, namely , that fantaſies be all erue, and none falſe and incredible, in caſe you think chat theſe 
ought to pronounce afficmitively of that which is without , and beleeve not the other a far off no far= 
ther than in that which they ſuffer : for it they be of equall condition and bdecved alike, when they = 
are fiear, and when they be far off, meet it is and juſt, that cither all indiff:rencly or clſe not theſe, 
ſhoold have the affirmative Judgement following apon them, to pronounce, that a thing is, But if there 
be a difference of paſſion in things that be near, and thoſe which arc farther off, chan ir is falſc that 
rieither imagination nor ſcnſe is one more expreſſc and cvident than an other : like untofthoſe 
which they call attcftarions which ar: nothing to the ſenſe, bur unto the opinion : ſo that in follow- 
ingthem, chey would have their followers to affirm and pronounce of cxteriour things , artribneing 
to opinion the judgement, that a thing is, and to ſenſe, the paſſion that g_ : whereby they 
'erah{port the judgement from that which is alwaies truc, unto that which falleth oftentimes to be ſo. 
Bur what nceds thetc at this time to ſhew, the confuſion and contradiRion that is herein ? But it ſeem- 
eth that the reparation of Arceſilave, who of all Philoſophers in his time was beſt beloved and moſt c- 
fleettied, was no'ſmall thorn in Epicurus his eyes, but troubled him beyoud all meaſure : For be gt- 
veth out of him, that delivering a#be did nothing of his own invention he imprinted in rhe minds of 
ignorant and unfettered men a certam opinion and conceit of him, that he was a deep Clerk, and ve- 


ry well ſeen inallkcindof liceraturc. But ſo'far was Arceſilaus , from affc&ing any glory and —_ 
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jon in the Wu) id by broaching novelties or ſtrange opinions and derogating from the ancicnts or aſ- 
cribing any ting of theirs co himſclf, that the Sophiſters in his dayes reproved and charged him for 
fathering upN Socrates, Plato, Parmenides, and Heraclitus the opinions as touching the retention of 
aff:nt and che Mn PTINY of things who indeed never ſought nor defired ſo much at his 
hands, onely becauſc he would referre the ſame unto ſuch famous Perſonager, the better to be confir- 
med by the aathoriry of their name, Howbeix for this, thanks be ro Colotes and every one who ſaith, 
that the Academick Dotrine was more ancient than Arceſilaus, and was derived from others before his 
time urito him. But as for the retention of afſcnt, and the doubting of all things, not ſo much as 
they verily who have greatly travelled in the matter, and have ftrived to that purpoſe for to write ma= 
ny great Books, and large Treaties, could ever remove or overthrow : but bringing in at the laſt oue 
of the very School and DoGtrine of the Stoicks, the ceſſation from all ations, as it were the fiend 
Gorgon to ſcare folk withall, were weary and gave overin the plain field, after they ſaw once, that 
what attempt ſoever they made, and which way ſoever they turned themſelves their inftin& and appe= 
ticion was never ſo obcifant as to become a conſent and approbation, neither received ſenſe for the be» 
ginning of propenſion and inclination, but ſeemed to. preſent it ſelf to afions, as having no need to 
be joyned with others. For ſurely with theſe men the Combate is lawfull and the Con- 

i& juſt. 
_—_ For look what words thou diſt to others give, 
The like thou may/t be ſure to hear believes 


And verily to ſpeak unto Colotes, as touching inftinE and appetition, is all one as to ſound the harp be- 
fore an Aﬀſe. Bur this point of learning would be delivered unto thoſe who can give car and conceive, 
that there be in our ſoul three kinds of motions, Imaginative, Appetive, and Afcating. As for the 
Imaginative, we cannot take it away, would we never ſofain ; for as things approach, and objects be 
ſented, we cannot chuſe but be informed and receive as it were an im reſo and ſuffer by them; 
The Appetitive b.inz ſtirred up by the Imaginative, moveth a man cffeually to thoſe things which arc 
proper and convenicnt for him, as if in the principall and reaſonable parc thereof, there were ſome 
prepenſion and inclination. And verily this motion do not they overthrow and anull who hold off, 
and keep in their Aſſznt, doubting of every thing, but make uſe of thiy apperition or inftinft, con» 
dufting naturally every man to that which is proper and mcet for him. What is the onely thing 
then that the Academicks flie and avoid? even that whercin alone there is engendred leating, de» 
ceitand falſhood, to opinte, co apply the afſ:nt, which is a yieldiding through imbecility to that 
which appzarcth, and hath no true profit, For our ation requireth two things, to wit the apprehenfi» 
on or imagination ot that which is convenient and familiar, and the inſtin& or appeticion driving 
untothe ſame : whereof neithee the one nor the other is repugnant to the cohibicion of afſent. For 
the Diſcourſe of Reaſon withdrawerh us from opinion, and not from Appctition or Imagination. 
When as therefore that which is pleaſant and deleQtable ſeemeth unto us to be proper for us, ard famili- 
ar;there is no need at all of opinion for to move and carry us to it,but Appetition immediately preſent- 
eth it ſelf , which is nothing elſe but a motion and incitation of the mind. Now for that there muſt 
be a ſenſe as it were of theſc things, and the ſame conſiſting of fleſh and blood, the ſame plcaſure and 
delight” likewiſe will appear good. And therefore it will ſemblably ſeem good unto him who 
holdeth off his Afſent , for ſurely he hath ſenſes, and is made_of flcſh, blood, and bone, and fo 
ſoon as he hath apprehended the [magination of good, he hath an Appceite and defire thereto, Bs 
all that ever he can, nor to miſſ: it, nor loſe the fruicion thereof ; but as much as is poſlible 0.8 
and adhere continually to that which is proper uuto him, as being driven and drawn theret 1 by 
Naturall and not Geometricall Conftraints. For theſe Goodly, Plcafant, Gentle and tickling Mo- 
tions of the fleſh, be of themſelves withour any other Teacher attraftive enough, as they themſclves 
forget not to ſay, andare able to draw and train him whoſoever he be, that will nor confeſle nor be 
known, but ſtoutly denieth that he is made ſoft and pliable by them. But peradventure yoo will a:k 
me how it comes to paſſz that one of theſe that are fo retentive and dainty of their affent, climberh 
not up ſome hill, but tothe bainor hot houſe : or when he riſcth and purpoſeth ro gointo the mar- 
ket place, why he runneth not his h:ad agai ft a poſt or the wall,but taketh his way direRly to the door? 
And azk you mc this queſtion indeed, you that hold all ſenſes to be infallible, the GRE alſo 
and imaginations to be certain and true? Forſooth it is becauſe the bain ſeemeth unto him a bain, and 
not a Mountain, the door alſo appearcth to be a door, and not the wall: And fo is it to be ſaid like- 
wiſe of ſuch other things every one : For the DoQrine delivercd as touching this cohibition of affent, 
doth not pervert the ſenſe, nor work in it by ſtrange paſſions and motions any ſuch change and alte- 
ration as may trouble the Imaginative Faculty. Oacly it taketh away and ſubverteth opinions, bur 
uſeth all other things, according to their nature. Bur impoſlible ir is not to yield conſent unto appa- 
rentevidences. For to deny thoſe things which we ace verily perſwaded of and do believe, is more 
abſurd, than neither ro deny nor affirm any thing at all. Who be they then that deny ſuch things 
a8 they believe, and go againſt things Evident? Even they who overthrow Divination, and deny, 
that there is any Government by Divine Providence : they who fay, that neither the Sunne is animall, 
nor the Moon, which all men honour and adore, to which they make their Prayers, and offer Sacri- 
fice. As for you,do ye not anull that which is apparent to the whole World,to wit,that naturally infants 
and young ones, arc contained within their Mothers s _— OST? and that between _ 
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and plcaſure there is no mean, even againft the ſenſe and experience of all men ? faying thatnot to 'B 
in pain, is to have pleaſure 3 and not rodo, is te ſuffer; as alſo not to joy, isto be ſorrowfull ? gy 
to let paſſe all the reſt, what is more evident, and fo fully believed generally, than this, that thoſe 
who have their brains troubled,and their wits diftrated,or otherwiſe ſick of melancholick diſcaſcs,ween 
they ſce and hear thoſe things which they neither hear nor ſce?namely,when their underſtanding comes 
tobe in ſuch ſort aff:Cted and tranſported, as to break out into theſe ſpeeches ?? 
Theſe women here in habit black 
yclad, held in their hand, 
To 4art at me and burn mine eyes, 
torches aud firy brands. 
Alſo: 
Lee bow ſhe in her arms doth bear 
My mother dear who me did rear. 
Theſe verily, and a number b:fides of other illuſions more ſtrange and tragicall than theſe, reſemblin 
the prodigious monſters that Empedocles defcribeth like anticks, which they make ſport _ 
laugh ar 
its Enwile, * Ketroy tie, ff Brynri, Ardighmewea. 
That is to ſay, 
With crooked ſhanks and winding fect, 
reſembling rammes in pace, 

In body made like ox or cow, 
: like man before, in face, 
And all other forts of monſtrous ſhapes and ſtrange natures,mixed together all in one, fetched from trou- 
bleſom: dreams,and alicnations of the mind.But theſe men fay,that none of all this is any deception or 
errour of the ſight, or vain apparition, burbe all crue imaginations of bodics and figures, which paſs 
to and fro out of th: inconftanc air about them. TclI me now, what thing is ſo impollible in nature, 
that we necd to doubr, if it be poſſible to believe theſe? For ſuch thingy as never any conceited maik- 
maker, or deviſcr of viſards, any inventive potter, glaſſc-maker or curious painter and drawer of won- 
derfull ſhapes, durſt joyn together, either to deceive the beholder, or to make them ſport for their 
paſtime : theſe men ſuppoſing verily and in good carneſt that they be really ſubliftent 3 and that which 
more is, affirming all bom and conſtant belief, all certizude of judgement and of truth, to be quite gone 
for ever, if ſuch things have not their ſubſiſtence, theſe menl ſay be they , which involve all in obſcu- 
rity and darkneſs, who overthrow all apparcnce, and bring into our judgement, fear and terrour,into 
our aRions doubrfull ſuſpition ; in caſe our ordinary and uſuall aRions, and ſuch affairs of ours, 
which are daily ready at hand, be carried in the.ſame imagination, belict and perſwafion, that theſe e- 
normious,abſurd,and extravagant fanfics:for the equality which they ſuppoſe in all,plucketh away more 
credit from things ordinary, than it addeth unto ſuch as bc uncouth and unuſuall which is the cauſe 
that we know Philoſophers not a few, more willing to avouch, that no imagination is true, than 
that all be truc without exception, and who diftruft all men whom they had not converſed withall, all 
things which they had nor cried, generally all ſpeeches which they had notheard, rather than believe 
ſo much as one of theſe imaginations and illufions which mad and frantick folk, fanaticall perſons 

with a furious ſpirit, or dreamers in their (1:eps do apprehend. Secing then, ſome imaginati- 
oe we may utterly aboliſh, and others not, lawfull it is to retain our aſſent and doube of things whe» 
ther orno, if there were no other cauſe elſe but this diſcordant, which is ſufficient to work in 
us fuſpition of things, as having nothing aſſured and certain, bnt all incertieude and perturbagion. 
As for the diffenfions and differences about the infinite number of worlds, the nature of the A- + 
rome, being indiviſible bodics, and their declinations to a fide, although they trouble and difquict 
many men, yet this comfort there is and conſolation, that in all this there is nothing n:ar at hand to 
rouch us, but rather every one of theſe queſtions be far remote and beyond our ſenſes; whereas this 
Giftruſt and diffidencc, his perturbation and ignorance about ſcnfible things and imaginations, pre- 
ſented-to our eyes, our cars and our hands, this doubg, I ſay, whether they be true or talſe, what opi- 
nion is it that + we doſnort ſhake and make to waver, what judgement and afſ:nt do not they turn up- 
fide down? For if men, being not drunk nor intoxicate, nor otherwiſe troubled in their brains, but 
ſober, well in thier wits and ſound of judgement, profelling alſo to write of the truth, and of the Ca- 
nons and rules to judge by,in the moſt evident paſſions and motions of the ſenſe, ſer down that for true 
which canmet poſſibly ſubliſt, and for falſe that which ſublificth, it is not to be marvclled nor thought 
incredible, If ahey give no judgem:nt of ſuch thingy which evidently appear, but rather be of contra» 
ry judgemen@- For a man may Iefſe wonder at one for affirming neicher the onc nor the other, and 
keeping bimfelf in a mean between two oppolites, than for putting down things repugnant and meer 
contrary. For he that neither aficmethnor denicth, but holds himſelf quiet, is Iefſe repngrant both 
unto him who putteth down his opinion,than he who denicth it; and alfe to him that denicth it, than 
he who puts ic dowo. And if it be poſſible co make doub,% ſtick at theſe things,is is not impoſſible then 
rodo fo of others ; at leaſt wiſe according to you who arc of opinion , that there is no difference atall 
between ſenſc and ſenſc,between imagination,and imagination, and therefore this dofrine as touching 
th: retention of belizf and aff:aris not 2s Colores faith,a'vain fablc,nor a captious toy of raſh and light- 


hcad:d yong men,that love to angle & prate,but a ſettled reſolution and habicuall dif poſition of ſtayed 
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men, who be wary and take heed that they miſtake not any thinggand fall inco inconvenience, or aban- 
don at a venture their judgement to the ſenſes, ſo conjeRarall and doubtfull, and nec ſaff:ring them to 
bz deceived and carried away with thoſe, who hold that things uncertain,if chcy ſeem and appear, oughs 
to be believed as well as if they were certain, notwithſtanding they ſce ſo great obſcuricy and incer- 
titude in imaginations and apparent things : But rather the infiriity that you put down, and the 
Images you dream of be Fgbles. And as for heady raſbneſs, and a vain humour of much babble, he 
engendreth in young Studtnts, who writeth of Pythocles being nor fully eighteen years of age, thag 
there waz not in all Greece, a better or more towardly nature z as being one who with admiration was 
able moſt excellently to exprefſe the Conceptions of his mind ; and that his caſe was n-uchlikeco the 
jncomparable beauty of women, wiſhing and praying therefore, that all choſ: ſurpaſſing gifts, and 
moſt care parts might not work the young man hatred and cnvy. 

But bufie Sophilters they be. and vain fellows, who againſt ſo great and exccllent Perſonages, dare 
writ ſo impudently and proudlz,and yet I confefſ:, Plato, Ariſtotle, Theophraftus, and Democritus gains 
fayed and contradiftcd thoſe who wrote before them : Howbeir there was-nzver man known but him- 
ſc]f fo bold, as to make a Book again all indifferently, and with ſuch a proad laſcription as he did : 
And then atterwards forfooth like unto thoſe who have off:nded and diſpleaſedthe gods: in the end of 
faid Book, as one confeffing his faults, he faith : that they who have cftabliſh:d Laws and Ocdi- 
nances: who have cretcd Royall Governments and Politick Rule of Cities, and States, have ſec the 
the Liſe of man in great Qriet, Safety, and Security, yea and delivercd it from dangeroustroubles :. 
which if they were abrogated and put down, we ſhonld lead a ſavage life like wild beaſtsz one would 
eat another as they rvet together 3 for theſe be the very words that he uſerh, though unjuſtly and un- 
traly : For ſay a man did abolith Laws, and yet withall leave behind unrepcaled and uncondemned the 
Dodtrines and Books of Parmenides, Socrates, Heraclitus, and Plato, we ſhould be far for all thac 
from d:vouring on: another, or living a ſavage life for we ſhould fear and forbear diſhoneſt things, 
we fhould even for vertue and honeſty, honour Juſtice, believe that the gods, good Magiftrates, and 
the angels oc ſpirits have the guarding, keeping, and and ſaperintendance of mans lite, thinking all 
the Gold that is both above and under the ground, not able to counterp:iſe vertue, and doing wil- 
lingly by reaſon and learning as Xenocrates was wont to ſay, that which now we do perforcefor fear 
of ch: L1ws, Bu: when (hill our lite b:come beaftly , ſavage , and infociable ? Mary when, the 

Laws being taken away, there (hall be lefe remaining,' Books, and Diſcourſes, inciting and fſoliciti 
" men unto plcaſuse : when it ſhall be chought and believed, that the world is not ruled and — 
by Gods Providence, when they ſhall be de:mcd Sages and wiſe men, who fpic againſt honeſty and 
v:rtuc, unleſl: it be joyned withfſpleaſurc, and- when they ſhall deride and mock ſuch S:ntences as 


theſe, 


In Fuftice is an eye, 
Which all things doth eſpie. 
And 
God near doth tan, ' 
And ſees all at band. 


As alſo this old ſaid ſaw; God having in his pawer the beginning, mid2,and end of the whole woitd 
paſſech dire&ly chroughout all nature,and gocthronnd about,attend:4 upon by Juſtice,ro puniſtirthoſe 
who tranſgrei: the Law Divine. For they chat defpifc and conterrne theſe Inftruftions as idle Fable, 
and ſappoſe that the Soveraign good cantiſteth in the belly and other parts, whereby we enjoy yo 
ſure, be thoſe who had ne-d of the Law, they oughr to fear the whip, and ſtand in aw of ſome King, 
Princc, and Magiſtrate, who hath the ſword of Juſtice in his hand, to the <nd that they might not de- 
- your their neighbour by infatiable plutrony, which upon Acrheiſme and impiety, would growto ex- 
ceſſive outrage : For verily fuch is the life of brute b:afts, for thar they know nothing better than plea- 
ſure, they have no ſenſe of Gods Fuſtice, they neicher honour nor regard the beauty of vertue : Bay 
if nature hach enducd them with any Hardinefſ:,Crafr, and indaſtrious Ativicy, they employ the fame 
to ſatizfic their fl: ſhly pleaſure, accompliſh their lufts,andjcherefore Metrodornus is reputed a great wile 
man, for ſaying,that all the fine,ſubtile,witty,and exquitite inventions of theſoul, have bcen deviſed for 
to pleaſe and delight the fleſh,or cle for the hope eo obtain and enjoy the ſamezand look what art ſoever 
tendeth nat theretogis vain and to no purpoſe. By ſuch diſcourſes & Philoſophical reaſons as theſe, down 
go wholſome Lawcs, and in place thercofenter into lions paws, wolves teeth,ox:s paunches, ind camels 
necks and throat: and for want of writings and fpcech, the very beafts do preach and tcach ſuch do» 
frincs and opinions. as theſe, with their bleating, bellowing, neighing, and braying : For all the 
voice that they have, is nothing but belly chear, and the plcaſure of the fleth, which they cichee em- 
drace preſently, or joy in the exp:Ration thereof; unleffe haply there be ſome kind of them that de. 
lighterh uaturally in gagling, cackling, end garrulity, So that no man is able to praiſe thoſe ſuffici- 
ently, and to their full deſert, who to reprefſe ſuch furious and y_ affetions, have fet down Law, 
effabliſh:d policy and government of State, Inftitured Magiftrates, 
Edits. But who be chey that confound, yea, and utterly aboliſh al this? Are they not thofe who give 
our, that all the great Empires and Dominions in the world arc nothing comparable to the Crown 
and Garland of * fearlefſs Tranquility and Repoſe, Are they not thoſe, who fay, that to be a = 
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andto reign is to finnc, to erre, and wander out of the true way leading to felicity : yea and to this 
purpole write diſcrtly intheſe termes; we are to ſhew,how to maintain in beft ſort and to keep the end of 
Nature : and how a man may avoid at the very firſt not to enter willingly and of his own accord into 
offices of Statc, and Government of the Multitude. Over and befides, theſe ſpeeches alfo be theirs, 
th:re is no need at all henceforth for a man to Jabour and take pains for the Preſervation of the 
Greeks nor in regard of wiſdome, and learning to ſeck for ro obtain a Crown at their hands, but tg 
eatand drink, O Timocrates, without hurt doing to the body, or rather withall contentment of the 
ficſh. And yer the firſt and moſt important Article of the digefts and ordinance of Laws and Policy 
which (olotes ſo highly commendeth, is the belief and firm perſwaſion ef the gods, whereby Lycure 
gs in times paſt ſantificd the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romanct, that ancient Toz the Athenians, 
and whereby Deucalion brought all the Greeks univerſally to Religion : which noble and renowned 
Perſonages made the people devour and aff:&tionare z:aloufly to the gods in Prayers, Oaths, Oracle 
and Prophelics, by the m:ans of Hope and Fear together, which they imprinted in their hearts ; jn 
ſuch ſort, that if you travel! th:ouzh the world, well may you find Cicics without Walls, without 
Literature, without Kings, not perpled and inhabiced, without Houſes, Monilefle, and ſuch asde- 
fireno Coin, which know not wh1: Theaters or publick Halls of bodily cxercife mcan : but never 
was there,norever ſhall be any one Ci-v ſ-en, without Temple,Church,or Chappell, withoue ſome god 
or other, which uſeth no Prayers nor O+iths, no Pruphefics and Divinations, no Sacritices either to obs 
tain good Bleſſings or to avert heavy Curſes and Calamitics: Nay, methinks a man ſhonld ſooner 
find a City built in the Air, without any plot of ground whercon ic is ſcatzd, than that any Come 
mon Wealth altogether void of Religion, and the opinion of cite gods (bould cither be firſt eftabliſked, 
or afterwards preſerved and maintaincd in that eſtate. This is it that containeth, and holdeth toge- 
ther all humane ſocicty, this is the foundation, prop and ftay of all Laws, which they ſubvert and 
overthrow dire&ly, who go not round about the buſh, as they ſay, not ſecretly and by circuic of co- 
vert Spzeches, but'openly and even ar th: firlt afſaule ſet upon the principall point of all, to wir, the 
opinion of God, and Religion: and then afterwards as if they were haunted with the Furice, they 
confefſc how grievouſly they have ſinned, in ſhuffling and confounding thus, all Rights, and Laws, 
and in aboliſhing the Ocdinance of Juftice and Policy, to the cnd that they miight obrain nopardon. 
For, to ſlip and erre in opinion, alchough ic be not a part of wiſe men, yetic isa thing incidentto 
man : but to impute and objc thoſe faults unto others which they commir themiclves, what ſhould a 
man call ic if he forbear the proper terms, and names that it deſerveth ? For if in writing againſt 
Amtidorus or Bion the Sophiſter, he had made mention of Laws, of Policy, of Juſtice, and Govern» 
ment of Common Weai, might not one have ſaid unto him as Ele&re did to her Furious Brother 
Oreſtes. 
of P,or ſoul, be quiet, fear none ill 
Dear heart iu bed ſee thou be jiall. 
chcriſhing and keeping warm thy poor body ? As for me lee them argueand. expoſtulate with me a» 
bout theſe points, who have liv:d c:conomically or politickly. And ſuch are they all whom Colo» 
zes hath reviled and railed upon. Among whom Democritus verily in his writings admoniſh:th and 
exhorteth, both to learn Military Scirnce, as bting of all others the greateſt, and alſo to rake pains, 
and endure travells. Whercby mcn attain ro much Renown and Honour. As for Parmenides LES 
tificd and adorned his own Native Countrey with moſt excellent Laws which he ordained: in fo 
much as the Magiftrates every y-ar when ihey newly enter into their Offices, bind the Cirzens by an 
Oath, to obſerve the Statutes, aid Laws of Parmenides.s And Empedecles not onely judiciallyCon- 
vented and condemned the principall perſons of the City wherein he dwelt, for their infolent behavi- 
our and for diſtraQing or embcz:1ling the publick Treaſure, but alſo delivercd all the Territory a- 
bout it from Rterilicy and Pdtilence, whereunto betore time it was ſubjet, by emuring and Ropping 
up the open paſlag:s of a certain Mountain, through which the Southern wind blew and overſpread all 
the plain Countrey underneath. Socrates after he was condemned to death, when his friends had niade 
means for him eo eſcap:, refuſed to take the benefit thereof, becauſe he would maintain and confirm 
the authority of the Laws; chafing rather to dic unjuſtly, than to ſave his life by difobeying thc Laws 
of his Countrey. Meliſſus being Pretor or Captain Generall of the City wherein he dwelt, defeated 
the Athenians in a Bartel at Sea. Plato left behind him in writing many good Diſcourſes of the Laws, 
and of Civill Government : but much better imprinted he in the hearts and minds of his Diſciples 
and familiars, which were the cauſe that Dion freed Sicily from the tyranny of Dyonyſius 3 and Thrace 
likewife was delivered by the means of Python and Heracledes, who killed King Cotys. Chabrias and 
Phecion, worthy Commanders of the Athenians Army, came both out of the School Academia. As 
for Epicurus he ſent asfar as into Aſia certain perſons of purpoſe totaunt and revile Timecrates, Yea, 
and cauſed the man to be baniſh:d out of the Kings Court, onely for that he had offended Marodorns 
his brother. And this you may read written intheir own books. But Plato ſent of thoſe friends 
which were brought up under him Ariftotinus to the Arcadians?, for to ordain their Common- 
Wealth, Phormis to the Elians, Menedemus to thoſe of Pyrrba, Eudoxus to the Cnidians, and Aviſte- 
tleto thoſe of Stagira, who being all his Diſciples, and familiars, did pen and ſet down Laws. Alex- 
ander the Great requeſted to have from Xenocrates rules and precepts, as touching the Government of 
a Kingdem.And he who was ſent unto Alexander from the Greeks dwelling in Afie,and who moft ofall 
oth:r ſer him ona light firc and wherted him to enterpriſe the war againſt the barbarous King of Perſia, 
Was 
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was Delius an Epheſian, one of Platoes familiars, Zeno alſo a Schollar of Parmenides undertook to 
kill che y_ Demy lus, » and having no good ſucecfle therein, but miſling of his purpoſe, maintain» 
ed the doftrine of Parmenides to be pure and fine gold tried in the fire from all baſe metcall , ſhewing 
by the eff:&, that a magnanimous man is to fear nothing, but Tnrpitude and Diſhononr, and that 
they be Children and Women, or elſe effeminate and heartlefſe men like Women, who are affraid of 
dolor and pain? for having biten off his Tongue wich his own teeth he ſpit it in the Tyrants face. Buc 
out of the School of - of thoſe who follow his rules and doftrines, 1 do not ask what tyrant 
killer.chere was or valiantman and. victorious in feats of armes, what Law giver , what Connſcllor, 
wha King or ery ps of State, etther oy or ſuffered Torture for the upholding of' Right and Ju- 
ſlice : but only which ofall theſe Sages did ever ſo much as imbark, and make a voiage by ſea in his 
Countries ſervice and for the good thereof ? which of them went in cmbaſſage or dizburſed any mo- 
ny thereabeut ? or where is there extant upon record any civill ation of yours in matter of govern- 
ment. And yet becauſe ar, Metrodorus went down one day from the City, as far as to the Haven Pyre. 
eum, and cook a, Journey of five or fix miles to aid Mjthre the Syrian one of the King of Perfias train 
and court, who had been arrefted and.taken Priſoner, he wrote unto all the friends that he had in the 
world, of this cxploit of hjs: and this doubry voiage Fpicurus harh magnified and cxalted in many 
of 7 ah Leceers Vhat, a, do would. they haye made then, if they had. done ſuch an att as Ariſtotle 
did whg reedified the City of. his nativity Stagira, which had been deſtroyed by King Philip ? or as 
Theophra/tus, who wice, delivered. and freed his native City being held, and opprefſcd by Tyrant ? 
Should got chink you the river Nilus haye ſoongiven oycr _— the paper reed,than they &. weary 
of diſcribing thcir. brave deeds, And.is not chis a gricvous matter on t indignity , that of ſo 
many (efts of Philoſophers that have been , they only in manner enjoy the good things and benefits 
chat are in. Citics., withoug contributing any thing of their own to thery ? Tacre are not any Poets, 
Tragedians, or Comedians, but they, have endeavoured to do or fay alwaics ſome good thing or other 
for the defence of Lawes and Policy : but theſe here, if.peradventure they write ought, write of Poli- 
cy, that we ſhould not intermedle at all iq the civill goverament of ftate : of Rhetorick,that we ſhould 
not plead any cauſes cloquently at the. bar : of Roialty, that we ſhould avoid.the colrverting and iving 
in Kings courts : ncicher do they name at any time tho ſe great perſons who manag: affairs of common= 
weale , but by way of mockery for to debaſe and aboliſh their glory, As for example of Epaminoudas 
they ſay that he had indeed hmagocl thing only in name and word, hue the ſame was but , that is 
to Gay , a3 little as might be, for that is the very term that ir pleaſeth them to uſe. ' Moreover th 
name him heart of lron'demanding why be marched up and down through out all Pelopanneſus with 
his army as he did, and fat not rather quict at home in bis own houſe with a dainty Chaplet upon hig 
head givea wholly to make in good cheer,and to ſleep wirh his belly ful in a whole skin.But methinks I 
{hauld not for any ching,omit in this place to rehearſe, what Metrodorus hath written in bis book of Phi- 
loſophy,wherein abjuring alldealing in government of ſtate, he ſaiththus; Some there be of theſe wile 
men(quoth he )who being full of vanity and arrogancy,had ſo deep an inſight into the buſineſs thereof, 
tin treating of the rules of good life and of vertue they ſuffzr themſelves ro b: carried away with 
the very (ame deſires that Lycurgus and Solon fell into. What ? was this vanity indeed and the abundance 
of vanity and p: ide, to ſet the City of Athens free, to reduce Sparta togood policy, and the government 
of holelome Lawes, that young men ſhould do nothing licencioully nor get childrenupon Curti= 
ſans and Harlots ? and that Riches, wanton Delicacy , Ineemp:rance, Looſ:nefſe, and Difſolation, 
ſhould beare no ſway nor have the command in Citic, but Law only'and Juftice 3 for theſe were 
delircy of Solen. And thus Metradorus by way of ſcorn and contumclious reproach addeth thus 
more for a conlufion to the reſt. And theretore (quoth he) ic is well beſeeming aGentlemar , 
laugh a good and right heartly at all other men, but eſpecially at.theſe Solones and Lycurgi. Bn verily 
ſuch an one were not a Gentleman Metrodorus, nor well born, but ſervile, baſe, unruly and diflolucr, 
and who deſerved to be ſcourged not with the whip which is for free born: perſons, bue with char 
whipt Aſtragalote, wherewith che manner was to whip and chaltice thoſe gelded facrificers called Gat 
h, when they did amiſl: in the ceremonics and Gacrifices of C;bele, the great mother of the gods. Now 
that they warred not againſt the Lawgivers,but the very Lawes themſelves, a man may hear &learn 
of Evicurus;for in his queſijons he demandeth of himſelf, whether a wiſe man being athured thar nveman 
ever (hould know, would and do commit any thing that the Law forbiddeth?and he m+-et an anſwer 
which is not full nor an open, plaia and ſimple affirmation, ſaying, doit] will , marry confeffe is 
and be known thereof 1 will not. Again, writing as 1 ſuppoſe unto Idomenens,he admoniſheth him nog 
to be ſubjeR and enthrall his life unto Lawes and the Opinions aud Reputation, of M:n : unlelle it be 
in this regard only that otherwiſe there is prepared odious whipping cheere and that near at hand. 
Itthen it be ſo, that they who aboliſh Lawes, Governments, and Policics, do withall ſubv-re and 
overthrow mans life : if Aetrodorus and Epicurns do no lefſe, with drawing and averting their friends 
and followers from dealing in publick affaires and ſpitcfully haring thoſe who do meddle therein, 
miſcalling and railing at the cheif and wiſeſt Lawgivers that ever were, yea and willing them to con- 
tema the Lawes, ſo tha they keep themſelves onr of the fear of the whip and danger puniſhment, 1 
cannot ſee that Colotes hath in any thing ſo much belied others, and raiſcd falſe imputations againſt 
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The Summary. 


Tz Dialogue'is more dangerous to be read by young than men any other Treatiſe of Plutarch, for that there 
be certain glaunces here andthere againſt honeft Mariage,to uphold indiretly and underhand,the Curſed 
and deteftable filthineſſe covertly couched under the name of the Love of young boye:. But minds guarded aud 
armed with t ue Chaſtity and the fear of God, may ſee evidently in this Diſcourſe the miſerable eſtate of the 
world, in that there be found patrons and advocates of ſo deteſtable a canſe 3 ſuch I mean as in this botk are 
brought in under the perſons of Protogenes and Piſias. Mean while they may perceive likewiſe in the com- 
bat of matrimoniall love againft unnaturall Pedaftry not to be named, that honeſty hath alwaies meanes 
ſufficient to defend it ſelf from being vanquiſhed, yea and in the end to go away with the vilory, Now this 
Treatiſe may be compriſed in four principall poin's : of which, the firſt (after @ brief Preface wherein Au- 
cobulus being requeſted to rehearſe unto his companions certain reports which before time he had heardPly- 
tarch bis Father to deliver as touching Love,entreth into the diſcourſe ) containeth the _ of Iſmenodora, 
enamoured upon a young, man named Bacchon 3 whereupon aroſe ſome difference and diſpute : of which 
Plutarch and thoſe of his contpany were choſen Arbitratours, Thereupon Protogenes ſeconded by Piſias, 
(and this is the ſecond Point ) ſetting bimſelf againſt Iſmenodora, diſgraceth aud diſcrediteth the whole ſex 
of woman kinde,and praiſeth openly enough the love of males. But Daphnzus anſwereth them ſo fully kome aud 
pertinently to the purpoſe, that he diſcovereth and deteſfterh all their filthineſſe, and con/uteth them as be. 
hoveſull it was, ſhewing the commodities and true pleaſure of conjugall love, In this defence, «ſfittedbe is 
by Plutarch , who proveth that neither the great wealth, nor the forward affettion of a Woman to a Man, 
cauſeth the marriage with her to be culpable or worthy to be blamed , by divers examples declaring that ma- 

Women even of baſe condition, have been the occaſion of great evils and calamities. But as he was minded 
to continue this Diſcourſe, newes came how Bacchon was caught up and brought up into the kouſe of Iſmeno» 
dora, which made Protogenes and Pifias to diſtoge 3 inſomuch as their departure gave intrie into the third 
end principall point concerning Love what it is ? what be the parts, thecauſes, the ſundry effetis and fruits 
thereof, admirable in all ſorts of perſon, in altering them ſo as they become quite changed and others then they 
were before: Which is confirmed by many notable examples and fimilitudes. Inthe laſt point Plucarch 
diſconrſeth npon this argument, and that by the Philoſophy of Plato and the Egiptians , Jn pared the ſame 
with the dofrine of other Phileſophers and Poets. Then having expreſly and flatly condenmed P ederafty,as a 
oft vile and abominable thing, and adjoined cermin excellent advertiſements for the entertaining of Love 
in Wedlock, between Husband and Wike » of which he relateth one proper example,his ſpeech endeth by occa- 
fion of a Meſſenger who came inplace, and drew them all away to the wedding of Iſmenodora and Bacchon, 
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Flavianus. 
T was at Helicon ( 6 Autobulxs ) was it not , that thoſe diſcourſes were held as touching Loye, 
which you purpoſe to relateunto us at this preſent, upon our Requeſt and latreaty, whether ic be 
that you have put them down in writing, or bear them well in remembrance, conſidering that you 
have ſo often required and demanded them of your father ? 

Autobulus. 

Yes verily, in Helicon it was ( 6 Flavianus) among the Muſes , at what time as the Theſpians ſolem- 
nized the feaſt of Cupid, for they celebrate certain games of prize every five yeers, in the honour of Love, 
as well as of the Muſcs, and that with great pomp and magnificence. 

Flavienus« | 
And wot you what it is that we all hear that are _ to hear you, will requeſt at ycur hands ? 
Autcbulus. 
No verily, but I ſhall know it when you have told me. 
Flavianus. 

Marry this it is : That you would now in this rehearſal of yours,lay afide all by- matters and re:dlcſs 
preambles , as touching the deſcription of fair Medowes , Pleaſant Sbades ; of the c—_ and 
winding Ivic ; of rils ifſuing from Fountaincs running round about; and ſuch like common places, 
that many love to inſert, defirous ro counterfeit and imitate the deſcription of the river 1liſſus, of the 
Chaſt-trec,and the fine greeu graſs and prety herbs tes upon the ground, riſing up a little 
with a gentle affent, and all after the example of Plato in the beginning of his Dialogue Phedrus, with 
more curiofity iwis and affcCation, than grace and elegancy; 

Autobulus. | 

What needs this narration of ours (my good friend Flaviaxus ) any ſuch Preceme or Preface ? for 

the occafion from whence aroſe and proceeded theſe diſcourſes, requireth only an affetionarc audience, 


and callerh for a convenient place as it were a ſtage and ſcaffold, for to relate the aftion:for _—_— 
| a 


of all chings cle requiſite in a Comedie or Eatcrlud:, there wantceth nothing : only let us make our 
ayers unto the Maſes Mother, Lady Memory , for to be propice unto - = to vouchſafc her 
aſſiſtance , that we may not mifſz , bur deliver the whole narration. My father long time before I 
was born, having newly c{pouſed my mother, by occafion of a certain difference and variance that 
{-11 out between his parents and hers, cook a journey to Theſpie, with a full purpoſe to ſaccifiſe unto 
Cupid the god ol Love; and to the feaft he had up wich him my mother alſo, for that it principally 
apperrained unto her eo perform both the prayer and the ſacrifice. So there accompanied him from 
his houſe, certain of his moſt familiar friends. Now when he was come to 7 beſpie, he found Daph- 
neus the ſonne of Archidamus, and Lyſander who was in love with Simons daughter, a man whoof 
all her woers was beſt welcome unto her and moſt accepted : Soclarus alſo the ſonne of Ariſtzon, who 
was come from Tithore : there was befides, Protogenes of Tarſos, and Zeuxippus the Lacedemonians 
both of them his old friends and good Hoſts, who had given him kind entertainment : and my father 
ſaid moreover, hat there viere many of the belt men in Beorie there, who were of bis acquaintance. 
Thus as it ſhould ſeem, they abode for two or three days in the City, encertaining one another gently at 
their lcaſure with diſcourſes of Learning, one while in the common empaled Park of excrciſ:s, where 
the youth uſed ro wreſtle, and other whiles in the Theaters and Shew-placer, keeping company toge-= 
ther. But afterwards, for to avoid the troubleſome contentions of Minſtrels and Muficians, w it 
appearcd, that all would go by favour, ſuch labouring there was before-hand for voices, they diſlod- 
ged from thence for the moſt part of chem, as out of an enemics Countrey, and retired themſelves to 
Helicon, and th-re ſojourned and lodged among the Muſes : where, the morrow morning after they 
were thither come, arrived and repaired unto them Ambemion and Pifias, two noble Gentlemen,allicd 
both and aff:Qtionate unto Barchon, ſurnamed the Fair, and at ſome variance one with another by rea- 
ſon of | wort not what jcalouſie, in regard of the aff:Qion they bare unto him. For there was in the 
City of The(pie, a certain Dame named Iſmenodora, deſcended of anoble houſe, and rich withall: yea 
ind of wiſe and honeſt carriage beſides in all her life : for continued ſhe had no ſmall time in widows 
hood without blame, reproach or touch, notwithſtanding ſh: was young, and therewithall beau- 


tifull. 

This freſh widow whiles ſh: treated of a Marriage to be made between Bacchon a Gentleman, 
ancighbours child, whoſe mother waz a very familiar friend of hers, and a poter mac maidena 
kinſwoman of her own, by oftcn talking with him, and frequenting his company much, fell hec 
ſelf in fome fancy with che young man : Thus both hearing and ſpeaking much good and man 
kind ſpeeches of him, and ſeeing befidesa number of other Gentlemen, and perſons of good — 
tobeenamoured upon him; by little and little ſhe alſo fell co be in hot Love with the. youth : hows 
beit, with a full Intention and Reſolution to do nothing that ſhould be diſhoneſt, or unbeſcemiog hee 
place, par:nrage, and reputation, but to be wedded nnco Bacchon lawfully in the open fight of the 
world, and ſo to live with him in the cftate of Wedlock, Asthe thing ic (elf feemed at the firſt 
firange, ſo the mother of the young man of one fide doubted and ſuſpeted the greatneſs of her 
State, and the Nobility and Magnificence. of her Houſe and Linage, as not meet and correſpondent 
to his Condition, for to be a Lover or to be matched chere 3 and on the other fide, ſome of his Goms 
panions, who uſcd to ride forth a hunting wich him, confidering that the young age of Bacchon way 
not anſw*rblc to the years of Iſmenedere, buzz:d many doubts in his head, and frightcd him from 
her what they could, faying, Thar ſhe might be his mother, and that one of her -age was nor for 
him 3 and thus by their jefting and ſcoffing, they hindered the Mariage more than they who laboured 
in good earneſt to break it :. for he began to enter into himſelf, and confidering that he was yer a 
beardleſs youth, and ſcarcely undergrown, he was abaſhed and aſhamed to marry a. Widow. Hows 
beit in the end , -ſhaking off all others, he referred himſelf to Anthemion, and Piſias , ifor. 
to tell him their minds upon the point, and to adviſe him for his beſt : Now: was Axthemion his 
couſen german, one of good yeers, and elder than himſelf far z and Piſias of all thoſe that made tove 
unto him,moſt auftcre : and therefore he both withfipod the marriage, and alſo checked Anbemi! 
28 one who abandoned and berraied the —_ unto Iſmenodora. Commrariwiſc, Anmibemion ch aged 
Pifigr and ſaid he did not well, who being otherwiſe an beneft man, yet herein imitated Jewd lovers, 
for that he went about to put his friend befide a good bargain, who now might be ſped with fo greag, 
a marriage, out of ſo worſhipfull an houſe, and wealthy befides 3 tothe end that he might have the 
pleaſure to ſec him a long time ſtripped naked in the wreſtling placeyfreſh till, and ſmooth, 3nd not ha- 
ving touched a woman. - Bat becauſe they ſhould not by arguing thus ove againſt anocher, grow by 
lictle and lictle into hear of choler, they choſe for umpiersand judges of this their concroverſic, my. 
Father, and thoſe who were of his company z and thither chey came : - aliftant al there were-unta 
them, other of their friends, Dapbneus to the'one, and 'Protegenes to the other, as it they had been 
provid:d of ſet purpoſe to plead a cauſe : -As for Protogenes who fided wich Pifias, he inveighed verily 
with open mouth againſt dame Iſmenodors : whereupon Dapbneus 3! O Hercules (quoth he.) whar are 
we not to expedt,. and what thing inche world may not happen , in caſe it be ſq that, Protogenes is 
ready here to give defiance and make war againft love, who all his life boch in cacneft and in game, 
hath bcen wholy in love, and all for love, which bach cauſcd bim to forget his book, and to his 
naturall countrey, not as Leius did, who was but five daieg Journcy ? for that love of his way 
ſlow and hcavy, and kept fill upon the land : whercas your Cupid, Protogenes, 
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924. Of Love. 
| With his light wings diſplayed and ſpread, 
Hath over ſes full ſwiftly fled 
from out of Cilicia to Athens, to ſee fair boyes, and to go up and down with them (for to (ay a tru:h 
the cheif cauſe why Protogenes made a Voyage outof his own Countrey, and became a traveller, Was 
at the firſt this and no other) Hereatthe Company took up a Laughter, and Protogenes : Think you 
(quoth hc) that I war not againſt Love, and not rather ftand in the defence of Love againlt laſciyious 
wantonnefſe, and violent intemperance, which by moſt ſhamefull aGts and filthy Paſſions, would Per= 
force challenge, and break intothe faireſt, moſt honeft, and vencrable names that be. Why (quoth 
Daphneus then) do you term marriage and the ſeeret of marriage, 'to wit the Iawfull conjuntion of 
man and wife, moſt vile and diſhoneſt ations, than which there can be no knot nor link in the worlg 
more ſacred and holy ? This bond in truth of wedlock (quoth Protogenes) as it is neceflary for gene- 
ration, is by good right praiſed by Politicians and Law- givers, who recommend the ſame highly unto 
the people and common multitude:bat to ſpeak of true love indeed, there is no jot or part thereof in 
che ſociety andifc]lowſhip of women : neither do Ithink that you and ſuch as your ſelves, whoſe aff. 
&ions ftand to wives or maid-ens, do love them no more than a flic lovcth' milk, or a Bce the Hony- 
comb}; as Caters and Cooks who keep fowls in mue, and feed Calves and other ſuch Beaſts fat in dark 
places, and yetfor all thatthey love them not. Burt like as nature leadeth and condufteth our A 
tite moderately, and as much as is ſufficient to bread and other viands; but the exceſſe thereof, which 
maketh the naturalll Appetite to be a vicious paſſion, is called [Gormandiſe, and pampering of the 
ficlh: even fo there is naturally in m:n and women both a defire to enjoy the muruall pleaſure one of 
another : whereas the impetuous laſt which cometh with a kind of force and violence, fo as it hard 
ly can be held in, is not fitly called love, neither deſerverh ic that name : For Lovcif it ſeiſe upon a 
young» kind, and gentle heart, endeth by amity in vertue : whereas of theſe affc&tions and lutts af- 
cer wom:-n, if they have ſuccefſe and ſpeed never fo well, there followeth in the cnd the fruit of ſome 
pleaſurc, che fruition and cnjoying of youth and a beaurifull,body, and that is{all. And thus much 
ceſtified Ariftippus, who when one went about to make ;him have a diftaſte and miſlike of Leis the 
Curtifan, ſaying, that ſhe loved him nor, made this anſwer - I ſuppoſe (quoth he) thatncither good 
wine nor delicate Fiſh loveth me, but yet (quoth he) I take pleaſure and delighe in drinking che one 
and cating the other- For ſurely the end of defire and appetites pleaſure aud the fruition of it; But 
Love if it have once loſt the hope and expectation of amity and kindnefle, will not continue nor che- 
riſh and make much for beauty ſake, tha which iz irkſome and odious, be it neyer fo gallant, and in 
flower and prime of age, unleſſ: it bring forth and yicld ſuch fruic which is familiar unto it, evco a 
nature diſpoſed to amicy and vertuc, And therefore it is, that you may hear ſome husband inaCo- 
medic, fpcaking tragically thus unto his wife : 
Thou hateſt me : and I again, 
Thine hatred and diſdain 
Will eas" ly bear , and this abuſe 
turn to my proper gain. 
For ſurely, more amorous than this man is not he, who not for lucre and profit, but for the flc{hly 
pleaſure of Venus, cndureth a curſi, ſhrewd and froward wife, in whom there is no good nature nor 
kind affeAion. ' Aﬀeer which manner Philippides the Comicall Poet ſcoffed at the Oratour Stretrocles 
and mocked him in theſe Verſes : 
She winds from thee, ſhe turns away unkind 
Hardly thou cant once kiſſe her head behind. | 
But if we muſt nceds call this paſſion Love, yer ſurely ic ſhall be butan cff:minate and Baſtard Love, 
ſending us into vromens Chambers and Cabinets as it were to Cynoſarges at Athens, where no other 
youths do exerciſe but mizbegorten baſtards : or rather like as they ſay, there is one kind of gentle 
Falcons, or Royall Exgl:s bred in the monntains, which Homer calleth the Black Eagle for game: 
whereas other kinds there be of batard Hawks, which about Pools and Meres catch fiſh, or ſciſc upon 
heavy winged birds, and ſlow of flizhtzwhich many times wanting their _ a pitcous noi(c and 
lamentable cry for very hunger and famine, even ſo the true and naturall love of is chat young 5 Dojey 
which ſparklcth not with the ardent heat of concupiſcence, as Anacreon faith the other of maidens 
and Virgins doth : it i not beſmcared with ſweet ointments, nor tricked up and trimmed, bur plain 
and fimple alwaycs a man ſhall fee it, withour any intifing atlurements in the Philoſophers Schools,or 
abour publick Parks of Excrciſc and wreſtling places, where it hunteth kindly, and wich a very quick 
and picrcing eye after none but young _— and ſpringals, exciting and encouraging carneſtly un- 
to vertuc, as many 3 are meet and worthy to have pains taken with them : whereas the other delicate 
and cff:minate Love, that keeperh home, and Rtirreth not out of doores, but keeperh continually in 
wornens laps,' under Canopies or within Curtains in womens beds and ſoft {Pallets, ſceking always af- 
ter dainty delights, and pampered up with unmanly pleaſures, wherein there is no reciprocall amity, 
nor heavenly raviſhment of che ſpirit, is worthy to be —_ and chaſ>d far away : like as Solon ba- 
niſhed it out of his Common Wealth, - when he exprefly forbad all {layes and thoſe of ſervile conditi- 
onto love boyes or to be/ anointed in the open air without the bains, but he debarred them noe from 
the company of women. For Amity isan Honeft, Civill, and Landable thing, buc fic{hly pleaſure, 
baſe vile, and illiberall. - And therefore that a ſervile ſlave ſhould make Love to a ſweet youth, it is 


ncither Decent, Civill, nor Commendablc : for this is no carnall Love, nor hurefull any Waſs 20 
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that other is of Women. Protogenes would have continued his ſpeech and ſaid moregbut Daphners inter- 
rupting him: Now ſurely, you have done it very well (quoth ke) and alledgcd Solon trimly for the pur- 
polez$ we muſt beliketake him for the judge of a true lover, 8 the rule ro go by,cſpecially wh:n he {ai.h 
Thom ſhalt love Boyes, till lovely down 
upon their face doth fpring, 
Catching at mouth their pleaſant breath, 
and ſoft thighes cheriſhing. 
Adjoyn alſo unto Solon (it you think good ) the Poet Eſchylry whereas he ſaith : 
Unthankefull, man unkinde thou art 
For kiſſes ſweet which thou haſt ſound, 
Regarding not of thy dear heart, 
The thighs ſo ftreight and buttocks round. 
Here are proper Judges indecd of Love. Ochers 1 wor well there bz, who laugh at them, becauſe they 
would have Lovers like to Sacrificers, Bawel-pricrs, and Southſayers, to caſt an cyc to the hanches and 
the loynes : bur I for my part, gather from hence a very good and forcibl: argument in the behalf of 
Women : ſor if the company with malcs chat js againſt kind, neither taketh away nor doth preju- 
dice the amity and good will of lovers, far more probabl: ir is that the love to Women which is accor- 
ding co nature , js —_—_ by a kind of obſcquious favour , and cndeth in amity: forthe volunta 
ſubmiſſion of the Female to the Male , was by our anceſtours, in old time, O Protogeres, —_ 
yaer, that is to ſay , Grace or Favour: which is the reaſon that Pindarus ith Valcare was born 
of Jung «wv 287%? , that ito ſay, without the Graces. And Sappho the Poctrefſc ſpeaking toa young 
Girle not as yet tor her tender years marriagcable 3 
Too young (my child) you ſeem to me, 
I ithouten Grace alſo to be. 
And Hercules was atked the queſtion of one in theſe tearmes : 
VVhat did you force the maiden by compulſion, 
Or win her grace and favour with perſwaſion ? 
whereas the ſubmiſſion in this kinde of Malcs to Maler, if ic be againtt their will, is n2med violence and 
plain rape : bur if it be voluntary, and that upon an eff:minate weaknef: they be fo far befide their 
right wits as to yeeld themfelves to be ridden as jt were and covered, fur thoſe be Platoes words, in 
manner of fourc footed beaſts ; 1 fay ſuch Love is altogether withour Grace, without Decency, moſt 
Unſcemly, Filthy, and Abominable. And therefore 1 ſuppoſe verily, that $9! poured out theſe Ver- 
ſs, when he was a luſty youngfter, rank of blood and tull of naturall fecd, as Plato faith : for when he 
was well Rtept in years he ſung in another tunc, and wrote thus ; 
The ſports of Venus Lady bright, 
And Bacchus now are my delight : 
1, Mufick cke I pleaſure take : 
For why ? theſe three men joges do make. 
when hchad retired and withdrawn his life as it were our of a troubleſome (ca and tempeſtuous florm of 
Pederaſtie, into the quiet calm of lawfull Marriage and Rudy of Philoſophy. 

Now it we will conſider better, and look ncarer into the truth, the paſſion of Love (O Protogenes ) 
beic in one ſ-x or anocher, is all one and the ſame : bur if upon a froward and contentivus humour you 
will necds divide and diſtinguiſh chem , you ſhall find thac this Love of Boies doth not contain ir fclf 
within comp:ſs, but as one late born and our of the ſeafonable time of age and courſe of this lite, a ve 
biftard, and begorten ſecretly in darkneffc, ic would wrongtully drive out the truc legitimate neural 
Love, wch is more ancient. For it was but yeſterday or two daics ago as one would ſay my good Fricnd, 
andnam:ly, fince young lads began in Greeceto diſrobe and turn themſclves naked out ot their clothes 
for the exerciſe of their bodics » that it crept into theſe impaled places, where youths prepared them- 
ſelves for to wreſtle 3 and there cloſely (erling it (elf, lodged and was enfialled ; where by lictle and little 
when the wings 'vere full growen, ic became fo infolzne, that it could not be h:1d in, bur off:r injury & 
outrage to that N.ptial Love,which bs a coadjutreſſ: with nature, to immortaliz: mankind, in kindling 
it immediately again by generation according as the ſame is extinguiſhed and put our by death. But 
this Protogenes here would ſcem to deny that the ſaid Love tendeth to any pleaſure : The truth ischis, 
he is aſhamied co confeſſc, and affraid roavow ſomuch. Bur there muſt needs be deviſed ſome pretty 
reaſon, and cleanly excuſe, for the Touching, Feeling, and Handling of theſe faire young Boyes: 
Well the pretence and colour to cover all, is Amity and V:rtue. He beftreweth himſelt with duſt a- 
giinſt hc (hould wrefile, he doth bath and waſh in cold water, he knicteth and bendeth his browes full 
gravely,he giveth it our and maketh his boaſt that he (tudieth Philoſophy,thar he is chaft and continents 
and all this is abroad and before folke, for fear of the Lawes 3 buc wheu the night comes, and that every 
man is retyred to his reft, 

Sweet is the fruit that flol*n is ſecretly, 
And gather'd cloſe, while Keeper is not by, 
And if,as Protogenes (aith,this Pederaſtinm aimeth not at carnall ConjunCtion, how then cart is be Love, 
if Vers be not there ? conſidering that of all other gods & goddeffes, ther alone Cupid is deftined and des 
voted to ſerve and attend npon, having neither Honour, Power, nor Authority, no farther than ſhe will 
impart and beſtow upon him, Andif you ſay untome , that _—_ may be ſome Love without ”_ 
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like as there is drunkenn: (i: withour wine, for a man may drink of a certain decottion of tigs, or bar. 
l:y made into malt, and be drunk therewith : 1 anſwer you, that as this is but a flatulent exapitation 
ſo the motion of ſuch love is fruiclefſ:, unperfe&, bringing loathſome ſatiety, and weariſome fulnef; 
ſoon. Whiles Daphners thus ſpake, it appeared evidently, that Piſias found himſclt galled, and was en. 
chaffed againit him. Therefore ſo ſoon as he had made an end of his ſp-ech, after ſom little pauſe ; © 
Hercales (quoth he) what intollerable impudency and inconfiderate raſhneflc is this, that men ſhould 
confefſe and avow, that like dogs they be tied to women by their natural parts, and ſo chaſe and baniſh 
this god Cyp14, out of the publick places of exercitc, out of the open galleries and walks ; from the pure 
converſation in open aire, ſun-{hine, and before the whole world for ro be ranged and brought,to little 
Spades, Hatchers,Drogues, Medicines, Charms and Sorcerics of theſe wanton and laſcivious womentFor 
to {pcak of chaſte and honeſt dames,1 ſay,it is not beſecming that they ſhould cither love or beloved. Ang 
hereat verily my father ſaid,that himſelf rook Protogenes by the hand,reciting this verſc out of the Poet; 
Such words as theſe no doubt will make 
The Argives, armes anon to take. 
For ſurely Pifias through his inſolency, cauſerh us to tide with Daphnenus, and undertaketo maiatain 
his part, ſecing he ſo farcxceedeth the bonds of all reafou, as to brig into Marriage and Wedlock, a 
ſocicty withour Jove, and void of that divine inftin& of amity, and inſpired from heaven above; 
whichwe {:c how we have enough to do for to maintain and hold with all the Yokes, Bictcs and Brie 
 dles, of fear and ſhame, if this hearty aff: tion and grace be away. Then Piſias, I paffc litle (quoth he) 
for all theſc words : and as for Dapbneans me thinks 1 fee how it farcth with him, as it doth wicha 
picce of brafſe, which mclteth not ſo much by force of fire, as it doth by another picce of brafle 
if a man pour the ſame upon it, for then anon it will be liquefizd and run together with it. Andeven 
ſo, the beauty of Lyſandra doth not fo greatly affe&t and trouble him, as this, that converfing along 
time with one that is enflam:d and full of fire, by touching her he is himſclf all fire : and evident it is, 
that unlefſz he retire with ſpeed unto us, he will melt and ran all co liquor. But I perceive (quoth he ) 
that Ido that which Azthemion ſhould moſt defire and wiſh, namely, that Iam offcnfive both to the 
Judges and to my (elf; wherefore [ will hold my peace and ſay no more : You ſay true indeed (quoth 
Amthemion ) you do me a greatplcaſure, for you ſhould at the very ficft have ſaid ſomwhat to the 
point , and the particular matter now in queſtion : I ſay therefore ( quoth Piſias but 
I proteſt beforc hand, and that aloud , that for mine own pare 1 will be no hinderance, but that 
every Woman may have her lover) that this young man Bacchos had necd to take heed and beware 
of the riches and wealth of Iſmenodore; otherwiſe if we match him with ſach an houſe of ſo great 
Rate and magnificence, we ſhall cre we be aware conſume him to nothing, like a picce of Tinne a 
Brafſc. For a great matter I may tell you ic were, if being ſo young as he is, and cſpouſing a wife 
mean and {imple degree, he ſhould in ſuch a mixture hold his own, and keep che predominance as wine 
over water. But we may ſee that this gentlewoman here ſeemeth already to look for to command 
and be his Maftcr : otherwiſe ſhe would never have refuſed and rcjefted ſo many husbands as (he hath 
done, of ſuch reputation, ſo nobly deſcended, and ſo wealthy withall, for to woo and ſolicit as ſhe doth 
a very boy new crept our of the ſh:11,no better than a Page bn the other day,one iwis that he had more 
need to go to ſchool ſtill, and be under a Tutour and Governour. And hercupon it is, that thoſe buſ+ 
bands who are of the wiſer fort, do of themſelves caft away, or clfe clip and cut the wingy of their 
wives, that is to ſay, thcir goods and riches, which cauſe them to be proud and inſolcnt, fumpruous 
and waſteful, full of ſhrewdnefſe, vainc, light, and fooliſh; and with theſe wings they mount many 
times, take their flight and away z or if they ftay at home, better ix were for a man to be bound with 
ferters of gold, as the manner is co enchain priſoners in Zthi-pia, thantobe ticd with the wealth and 
riches of his wifc : But he hath ſaid nothing as yet (quorh Protegenes) hercof, nor once touched this 
ſtring, namely, how in admitting this Marriage, we (hall in manner invert and that ridiculoully and 
with abſurdity cnough the ſentence of Heſiodus who giveth counſel in theſe words : 
Alt thirty years ( not much above 
nor under of thing age, 
Wed thou a wife : this is the time, 
moſt meet for marriage: 
At fourteen years a damoſel 
doth ſignes of ripeneſſe ſhow, 
At fifteen would ſhe married be, 
axd her bedſellow know. 
And we hereclcan contrary almoſt, will match a young man before he be ready for Marriage, antoa 
woman as old again well ncer as himſelf, as if one ſhould ſer Dates or Figges upon old tocks, to make 
them ripe. And why not? ſome one will haply ſay 3 for ſhe is enamoroured upon him; ſhe burnes and 
is ready to dic for love of him, 1 marvel much who hinders her that ſh: goeth not to his houſe in a 
Maske, that ſhc fings noe lamentablc dirties at his door, and amorous plaints, that ſhe adorneth not his 
Images with Garlands and Chaplcts of flowers, and that ſh: cntreth not into combat with her corrivals, 
and win him from them all by fight and feats of aQtivity ? for theſe be the cafts of lovers 3 [ether 
knit her browes 3 let her forbear to live bravely and daintily , putting on the countenance and 
habie meet for this paſſion : but if ſhe be modeſt , ſhamefaced, ſober, and honeſt, as that (be 
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expeCting her Lovers and Woers, ro come and court her there. For ſuch a Women as doth nox difſcmble, 
bat bewraieth openly that ſhe is in Love, a man would avoid and deteft, fo fac would he be trom caking 

her to be his Witfe,or laying for the ground of his Marriage ſuch ſhamlefſe incontinence. Now when 
Protogenes had madcan end of his ſpecch,and pauſed a while : Sce you not,O Anthemicn (quoth Dapbne- 
x) how they make this a common caule again and matter of diſpuration, enforcing us to ſpeak till of 
Nypriall Love, who deny not our ſelves to be the Maintainers thereof,nor avoid to enter into the daunce, 
as they ſay » andto ſhew our {clves to be the Champions of it ? Yes marry do I ( quorth Anthemion ) 
and | pray you take upon you to defend ar large this Tove : and withall let us have your helping hand 
about this point, as touching Riches, which Pifias urgeth eſpecially, and wherewith he ſeemeth to 
affcight us more than with auy thing cIſe : Whar can we dolefſe quoth my Father then; for were is 

not a reproach cff:red unto Woman kind, & wonld it not greatly redound to their diſcredit and blame, 
in caſe we would rej«Ct and caſt off Iſmenodora, for her Love and her Wealth fake? But ſhe is brave, ſh: 

is ſumptuous, coſtly, and bearing a great port : What matters that, ſo long as ſhe is fair, beauitull, and 

young. But ſhe is come of a noble houſe and highly deſcended ? What harm of char if ſhe live in 

ood name , and be cf good reputation ? for ir is not necefſary that Wives to approve their 

honeſty and wiſdom, {hould be ſower, auft-re, curſt and ſhrewd : for chaſt Dames and ſober Matrons, 
do indeed detcft bitternefſc, as an odjous thing and intollerable. And yet ſome there be that call them 
furics, and ſay they bebe curſt ſh-ewes unto their Huſbands, when they be modeſt, wiſe, d'feree, and 
honeſt, Were ir not therefore beſt ro ſpouſe fome odd Abrotonon out of Thracia, bought in open 

Market : or ſome Bacchis, a Melcſtan * paſſing in exchange for raw hides, and prized no dearer : And * $9300 

we know there be many men, whom ſuch Women as theſe hold moſt ſhamefully under their 7X 

Girdles, and rule as they liſt : For even Minftrcll Wenches of Samos, and ſuch as profefſ:d Dancing pong _ 
as Arijionica, Oenanthe, with her Tabour and Pipe, and Agathecleia, have over-topped Kings and -nnmeg ane 
Princes, yea trodden their Crownes and Diadems under fooc: As for Semiramis, a Syrian , to fay, 
ſhe was at firſt no better than a poor Wench, Servant, and Concubine, to one of the great King whole 
Ninas Slaves : bur after that the King himſelf had ſer his eye and fancy upon her, he was ſo devoted © Gaile 
unto her , and ſhe again ſo imperiouſly ruled over him, and with ſome contempt , rhat ſhe was ſo As - 
bold to require ac his hands, tha he: would permit her to fit one day upon her royall Throne, under rance, that 
the Cloth of Eſtate, with the Diad:m about her head and © to give audience and diſpatch the affaireg ſhe will be 
of th: Kingdom in ftead of him; which when Ninus had granted , and given exprefſe charge *5v< and 
withall? that all his Subje&s whatſoever ſhould yecld their loyall obedience to her as to his own | 
perſon, yea and perform whatſocver (ke ordained and decreed : ſhe carried her felt with great Mode- try _ 
ration in her firſt Commandements, to make tryall of the Penlioners and Guard about her 3 and ſome incers 
wh:n ſh: ſaw that they gainſaid her in nothing , but were very diligent and ſerviceable z ſhe prer.it- 
Commanded thezm to Arreſt ani Apprehend the Body of Ninus the King then to bind him faft, 
and finally to pur him to death. All which when they had tully cx-cuted, ſhe raigned indeed , and 
fora long time in great State and Magnificence ruled all 4ſtz, And was not Belefty I pray you a - 
Barbarian Woman, brought up even in the very Matket among other flaves? and yet thoſe of 
Alexandria have certain Temples, Chappels, and Altars, which King Prolomens, who was cn- 
amoured upon her, cauſed to be intituled by the name of Venus Beleſty ? And Phryne the famous 
Courteſan , who both here and alſo at Delpbos is ſhrined in the ſame Temple and Chappell with 
Cupid, whoſe ſtatus all of beaten Gold, ſtinderh among thoſe'of Kings and Queens ; by what 
great dowry was it that ſh: had all her Lovers in fuch ſubjeftion under her ? But like 2s theſe perſors 
through their cffeminate ſoftnefſe and pulillanimity, became ere they were aware a very Prey & Pillage 
to ſuch Women : fo on the other fide, we find others of baſe degree and poor condition, who being 
joyned in Marriage to Noble and Rich Wives, were not utterly overthrown with fuch matches , 

nor ſtrack fail: or abated ought of ch:ir G:neroficy and high Spirit , but lived alwaies loved 
and honoured by thoſe: Wives, yea and were Maſters over them to their dying day. But he thae 
rangeth and r<duceth his Wife into a narrow compaſs and low cltate, as if one bent a Ring to 

the flendernefſ: of bis finger , for fear ir ſhould drop off, reſemblerh thoſe for all the world, who 
dip and ſhave the maincs of their Marcs , and pluck the haire off their tailes, and then drive 
them to water, into ſme River or Poole : for it is ſaid, that when they fee themſelves in the 
water ſo ill favouredly ſhorne and curtailed , they ler fall their Courage, Stomack, and hauty Spirie, 
ſo as they ſuff:r themſelves afterward to be covered by Aﬀes. And thcreſore like as to prefer the 
Riches of a Woman above her vertue, or to make choiſe thereof before nobility of birth were baſe 
and illiberall : ſo to reje& wealth joyned with vertue and noble parentage is meer folly. King 
Antigonus writing unto a Captain of his whom he par with a Garifon into a Fortrefle Munichia in 

Athens, the which he fortified with all dilligence poſſible , commanded him not only to make 

the Collar and Chein ftrong, but the Dogg alſo weak and Ican : giving him thereby to underſtand, 

that he ſhould impoveriſh the Achenians, and take from them all meancs whereby chey mighe rebell 
or riſe againſt him, But a man who hath taken co Wife a rich and beautifull Woman , oughtnoe 
tomake her cither poor, or foul and ill-favoured ; but rather by his diſcretion , good goyernmene 
and wiſdom , by making ſemblance that he is raviſhed with no admiration of any thing thac 
ſh: hath, tobear hirmſclf cquall unto her and in no wiſe ſubjet , giving by bis good demeanour 
and carriage a counterpeiſe to the ballance for to hold her firm, or a weight rather to make her 
incline and bend that way which is good for them _ | Now to return unto Iſmenodore, her 
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life of a young man her husband ? being as ſh: is profitable unto him in regard ſhe is the wiſer, and be« 
ſjdes milde and gendle in her government, for that ſhe loverth him ? Over and befiden, to conclude, we 
all that arc Bczorians (quoth he) ought both to honour Hercules, and alſo not to be offended with the 
Marriage of thoſe who are in years unequal, knowing as we do that he gave his own wife Megare 
being thirty three years old, in Marriage to Tolaus being th:n but fixten years of age. As theſe words 
all:d to and fro, there came {as my Father made report) one of Piſias companions galloping hard on 
hb ſ:back from out of the City bringing news of a very ftrang and wonderful occurrent. For 1ſmens- 
dora, perſwading her ſclf (as probable it was) that Bacchon miſliked not this marriage in his heart 
but that hc held off, for therzſp:& and reverence ihat he carricd unto thoſe who ſeemed to divert him 
from it, reſolved, not to give over her ſuic, nor to caſt off young men. Wherenpon ſhe ſeit for ſuch of 
her friends, as were luſty young and adventurous Gallants, and withall her Favourits thaſe that wiſhed 
well to her love : certain women alſo who were inward with her and moſt truſty ; and when ſhe had 
aſ-mblcd chem all rogether in her houſe and communicated her mind unto them, ſhe waited the very 
hour, whenas Bacchox was wont ordinarily to paffſe by her doors, going well and orderly appointed 
forth to the publick place of wreſtling. Now when he approched neer unto her houte all enhuiled and 
anointed as he was, accompanied only wich ewo or three perſons, I/menodors her ſclf ficpped forth of 
doors, crofſcd the way npon him and only touched the miandilion that he bad about him : which fig 
nal being given, all at once her friends leape forth and fair caught up this fair youth in his Mandilion 
and Dublert as he was, and gently carricd kim into her houſe, and immediatcly ſhut the doors faſt lock» 
ed. No ſooner had they gotten him within doors, but the women in the houſe turning him ont of his 
upper Mandilion aforeſaid, put upon him a fair Wedding robe, and wichal the ſcrvants of the houſe 
ran up and down, and adorned with Ivie and Olive branches the doors and gates not onely of Tfmenc- 
dore but alſo of Bacchoxs houſe : and with that a Minſtril Wench alſo paſſed along through the ſtreee 
piping and ſinging a wedding ſong. As for the Citizens of Theſpie and the ftrangers who were there 
at that time, ſome of them took up a laughter, others being angry and off:nded hereat, incired the 
Mafters and Governours of the publick excrciſcs (who indeed have great authority over the youth and 
carry a vigilent eyc unto them, for to look neerly unto all their behaviours) whereupon they made no 
account at all of the preſcnt cxerciſes then in hand, but leaving the Theater, to the door they came of 
Iſmenedora, where they fell into hot reaſoning and debating of the, matter one againſt another. Now 
when the ſaid friend of Piſias was come in all haft riding upon the ſpur with this new?, as it he had 
brought ſome great tidings out of the Camp in time of war, hc had no fooner uttered, panting for wang 
of winde and in manner breathle ſe, theſe words, Iſmenodara hath raviſhed Bacchon, but Zeuxippus, 48 
my father told the talc, laughed hcartily, and out of Euripides (as he was one who alwaics loved to 

readthat Poct) pronounced this ſentence : 

Well done, fair Dame : you baving wealth at will, 
Are wordly wiſe, your mind thus to fulfil. 

Bute Piſias, riſing up in great choler, cried out, O the will of Gad, what will be the end of this li- 
centious liberty, which thus overthroweth our- City ? ſecing how all the World is growen already to 
this paſſe, ehat through our unbrideled audaciouſneſſe, we do what we lift, and paſſe for no lawes? 
but why fay 1 Lawes, for haply ic is but a ridiculous thing to take indignation for che tranſgreſſing 
of Civil Law and Right : for even the very law of Nature is violated by the in(olent raſhnefle of wo» 
men. Was there ever the like example ſeen in the very Hle Lemnos ? Let us be gone (quoth he) gowe 
and quit from henceforth the wreſtling Schoolcs, and publick place of excrciſes, the common hall of 
juſtic:, and the Senate houſe, and commit all ro women, if the City be (> inervate as to put upſuch 
an indignity. So Pifies brake company and departed in theſe texrmesg and Protogenes followed after him, 
partly as angry as he, and in part appcaſing and mitigating his mood a little. Then Anthemion : 
To ſay a truth (quoth he) this was an audacious part of hers, and ſayouring ſomewhat of the en» 
tcrpriſe of thoſe Lemnian wives in old time, and no marvel; for we our ſelves Fnow that the 
woman was excceding amorous. Hereat Svclsrus : Why thinke you ( quoth he )) that this 
waz a raviſhacat ind:cd , and plains force, and not rather a ſubtitle device and Rratageme, a 
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ic were of the young man himielt, who hath wit at will, to colour and cxcuſe himſelf, in thac cſca« 
ping out ofth: arms of his other lovers, he is fallen into the hands of a fair, young and wealthy Lady. 
N:ver ſay ſo (quoth Anthemion) nor entertain ſuch an opinion of Bacckon : for fay that he were 
not of a imple nature (as he is) and plain in all his dealings, yet would he never have concealed fo 
much from me, conlidering that he hath made me privy to all his ſecrets, and knoweth full well thae 
in theſe matters, 1 was of all other moſt ready to nad and ſet forward the ſute of I/menodera. But a 
hard matter it is to withitand,not anger,as Heraclitrs ſaith, but love: for whatſoever it be that it would 
have, compals the ſame it will, though it be with the: perill of life, though ic coſt both goods and 
reputation. For ſerting this thing alide, wasthere'ever in all our Ciry, a woman more wiſe, ſober 
and modelt than Iſ/mencdora ? when was there ever heard abroad of ber, any evil report, and when 
went there ſo much as a light ſuſpicion of any unhoneſt aft out of that houſe ?* Certes we muſt think 
and ſay, that ſh: ſcems to have been ſurpriſed with ſome Divine inftioR fapernarurall and above hu» 
mane reaſon, Then laughed Pemprides : You fay even truc (quoth he) there is a certain great mala» 
dy of the body, which thereupon they call (acred:- is there any marvecll then that the greateſt and 
moſt furious pafſion of the mind ſome do term ſacred and divine?but it ſeems unto me. that ie fares with 
you here, as | ſaw it did ſometimes with two neighbours in Egypr , who argued and debated one 
wich another upon this point, that whercas there was preſented before them inthe way as they went, 
a ſerpent creeping on the ground, they were refolved borh of them, that it preſaged good, dad way Aa 
lucky figne 3 bur cither of them took and challenged icto himſelf : for even ſo when4 ſee that ſome 
of you draw Love into mens chambers, and others into womens Cabinets, as a Divineaad ſingular 
good thing, I nothing, wonder thereat, conſidering that this paſſion is grown to ſach power and is 
ſo highly honourcd, that even thoſe who ought to clip the wings theteof, and chaſe it tromthem of 
all ſides, thoſe be they that magnihe and extoll it moſt, And verily hitherto have 1 h:ld my prace as 
touching this matter in q eſtion, for that I ſaw the D:bate and Controverlic was about a private cauſe 
racker than any publick matrer : but now thar'i ſee how Piſtas is departed, 1 would gladly hear ard 
know of you whereat they aimed and tended, u ho firſt affticmed that Love wasa god ? When Pempti- 
des had propounded this queſtion, as my father addrefi:d himſelf and began to make bis anſwer, there 
came another mcficnger in place, whom Iſmenodore had ſent from the City, for to bring Anthemion 
with him ; for chat the trouble and cumule in manner of a tedition grew more and mor: within the 
Town, by occaſion that the two maſters of the publick ex:rcifez, were at ſome difference one with 
another, whilcs the one was of this mind that B acchon was to be redemanded and delivered, the other 
again thought that they were todeal no farther in the matter, So Anthemien aroſe incontinently and 


' went his way with all ſpeed and diligence poſſible : and then my father calling to Pemptides by name, 


and dirc&ing his ſpeech unto him: You ſeem Pemptides (quoth he) in my conccit, to touch a very 
main and nice point,or rather indeed to ftic a ſtring that would not be ſtirred, to wit the opinion and 
belicf that we have,as touching che gods, in that you call fora reafon and demonitration of them in 
particular For the ancient faith and belief received from our ancients in the Countrey where we are 
born is ſuthcient, than which there can not be ſaid or imagined a more evident Argument : 
For never was this knowledge found, 
By wit of man or ſenſe. profound. 
Bat this Tradition being the Baſe and Foundation common to all Piety and Religion, if the certitnde 
and credit thereof reccived from harid to hand be ſhaken and moved in one oncly point , it becometh 
ſaſpeted and doubtfull in all the reſt. You have heard no doubt how Euripides was courſed and trou- 
bl:d for rhe beginning of his Tragedy Adenalippe, in this manner. 
Z4 yep Tide his ye, Ke 
Jupiter whoſe name 1 lxow 
By bear- ſay onely and no mo. 
And verily he had a great confidence in this Tragedy, being as it ſhould ſeem magnificently and with 
exquiſite clegancy penned : but for the tumulcuous murmuaing of the people, he changed the fore» 
ſaid verſes, as now they ſtand written : - 
Zd; us AS8Ateral The a'ArFtias \anh, Bec. 
God Jupiter ( which name in verity 
Doth ſort full well to his Divini y. ) 
And what difference is there by our words and diſputation, between calling the opinion whichwe 
have of Jupiter and of Mercury into queſtion, and making doubt of Gupid or Love? For it is not now 
of late, and never before, that this God begins to call for alears, or to challenge Sacrifices: neicher 
is he a (tranger come among us from ſome barbarous ſuperſtition, like as certain Atte and I wot not 
what Adon1%es and Adonei, brought in by the means of ſome half-men or mungrell Hermophrodites 
and od women; and : hus being cloſely crept in; hath met with certain honours and worſhips far n- 
meet for him, in ſuch ſort, as he may well be accuſed of baſtardice, and under a fallc tile to have 
becn enrolled in the Catalogue of the gods:For my good friend, when you hear Empedocles ſaying thus, 
And equall to thereſt in length 
and breadth was Amity; 
But ſee in ſjrit thou it behold, 
not with decentfnll eye. 
you muſt underſtand him,that he writeth thus of Lovezfor thar this God is not viſible,but apprehended 
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—enely vp operand bel, among other gods which are moſt ancient. Now Tf al Tem im pr 
ing 


And verily, Empedocles called her CoiTnpO-, that is to ſay, fertile or giving life : Sophocles, buuden@+ 
that is to for: fruittull, both of chem uſing moſt fie and pertinent Attributes. Howbeir this great and 
admirable work, to wit generation , is wrought principally and dircaly by Vexus , but collate. 
rally arid as an acceffary by Love : which if Love be preſent, is pleaſant and acccprable ; contrariwiſe 
if Love be away, and not afliftant thereto, ſurely the aft thereof remaineth altogether nor e 
diſhonourable, wichout grace and unamiable. For the Conjunftion of man and woman withou 
the affe&ion of Love, like as hunger and thirſt, which tend to nothing clſc bar ſatiety and fulnefle, 
endgth in nought that is good, lovely and commendable : bur the goddefe Venus putting away all 
loathſome ſacicty of pleaſure, by the mcans.of Love engendred Amity and Friendſhip, yea and tem+ 
perature of two in one. And hereupon it is that Parmenides verily atfirmcth Love to be the moſt ar- 
cient work of Vexys, writing thus in his Rook inticuled Coſmogenta, that is to ſay, the Creation of 


the world. 


Aud at the firſt ſhe framed Love 
Before all other gods above, ' 
But Heſiodus ſeemeth in mine opinion more Phylically to have made Love moreancient than any other 
whatſoever, to the cud chat all the reft by it might breed and'take beginning. 1f then we bereave 
this Love of the due honours ordaincd for it, Cerres thoſe which belong to Venus will not keep their 
lace any longer. Neiaher can it be truly ſaid that ſome men may wrong and reproach Love, and 
orbear withall codo injury unto Venus. For even from one and the fame ftage we do hear theſe impu» 
tations, firſt upon Lovc. 
a Love idle is it ſelf, and in good troth 
Poſſeſſeth ſuch like perſons, givento ſloth, 


Venus (my children) hath not this onely name 

Of Venus of Cypris : for the ſame 

Anſwer right well to many an attributa, 

And ſurname which men unto ber impute. 

For hell ſhe is : and alſoviolence, 

That uever ends, but aye doth recompence 

And furious rage, young folk for to incenſe. 
Like as of the other gods,there 18 not one almoſt, that can avoid the opprobrious tongue of unlettered 
ruſticigy aud ignorance. For do but confider and obſerye god Mars, who as it were in a Caldean 
and Aftronomicall table ſtandeth In a place diametrally oppoſite unto Love, mark 1 ſay, what great 
honours mcn have yieldcd unto him, and contrariwiſe what reprochfull terms they give him again. 

Mars ic ſtark blind and ſeeth not 
(fair dames) but like wild boar, 
By turzing all things upſide down, 
Works miſchief evermore. 

Homer calleth him p44 , that isto ſay, imbrued with blood and polluted with murders; likewiſc 
e Mongireavoy, that is to ſay, variable and leaping from one fide to another. As for Chryſippus by c« 
tymologizing and deriving this gods name, faftencth upon him a criminous accuſarion, ſaying, that 
«ns for ſo be is named, in Greek cometh of «rp%?, chat is to ſay to murder and deftroy: giving thereby 
eccafion unto ſome, to think that the faculty and power in us prone to war, fight, debate, quarrell, an- 
ger, and fell Romack, is called Agns, that is to ſay, Mars. Like as others alſo will fay, that concupif- 
cence in us, is termed V/exus 3 our gift of ſpeaking, Mercury ; «kill in arts and ſciences, Muſes; and 
prudence, Adixerva. Sce you not how deep a pit and downfall of Atheiſme and Impiety is ready co 
reccive ayd ſwallow us up, in caſe we range and diſtribute the gods according to the paſſions, powers, 
faculties and vertues that be in vs ? 

I ce it very well (quoth Pemptides : ) but neither ſtandeth it with Picty and Religion, to make 
godsto be paſſions; nor yet contrariwiſe, to believe that paſſions be gods. How think you then (quoth 
ray iacher?) is Mars a god, ora paſſion of ours? Pewptides anſwered, That he thought hin to be a god, 
ruling and ordering that part of our foul wherein is feared animoſity,anger and manly courage, What 
Pemptides, cri:d out my father then, hath chat curbulent, warring, overtwhart and quatrelling pare 
in us, a D-ity tobe preſident over it, andſhall this that breedeth Amity, ſocicty and peace, be with- 
out a D.vinc power to govern it ? Is there indeed, a martialland warlike god of arms, called there- 


upon $:rativs and Byyalus,who hath the fuperintendence and prefidence of mucuall murders, wherein 
men 


And then again upon Venus : 


_ 
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men kill and be killed 3 ot armour, weapons, arrows, darts, and other ſhot of affauks and (caling 
walls, of ſacacge, pillage and booties ? And is there never a god, to be a witneſs, guide, direftour and 
co16juror of unptiall aff:Qion aud marrimoniall loye,which endeth in unicy,concord and fellowſhip ? 
There is a god of the woods and forreſts,named Agroteroswho doth aid, aflitt, and encourage hungcrs, 
in chafing and crying after the roe-buck,the wild goat, the hare and the hare ; and they who lie in ſecret 
wait for to intercept wolves and bears in pitfalls,and to catch them with ſnares, = their prayers to 


Ariſt £45, 


Who firſt as Ihave heard men ſay, 
Did grinnes and ſnares for wild beaits lay. | 
And Hercules when he bent his bowzand was ready to {hoot at a bird, called upon another god : and 
as £/chilus reporteths | 
Phacbus the hunter direded by and by, 
His arrow (iraight as it in air did flie, 
And (hall the man v/ho hunterh after the firſt game inthe world, even to catch fricnd(hip & amity,have 
no god nor demy-god,no angcl to help, to favoriſc, and ſpecd his enterpriſe and good endeavours ? 
For mine own part, wy triend Daphnexs, | take not man to be a more bale plant or viler tree, than is 
the ozk,che mulberry trec, or the vine. which Homer honourcth with the name of Hemeris, conſidering 
that in his time and ſeaſon be hath a powerfull inftin& to bud and pus forth moſt pleaſantly, even the 
beauty both of body and mind. Then (quoth Daphnews) who cver was there,before God,that thoughe 
or (aid the contrary ? Who ? anſwered my father ; marry even all they verily, who bcing of opinion, 
that the carefull induſtry of plowing,ſowing, and planting appertaineth unco the pods : 
For certain Nymphs they bave hight Driades 
IWhoſe he they ſay, is equall with the trees. 
And as Pindar :s writcth, 
God Bacchus who the pure reſplendent light 
Of Autunme 1s, and with his kind influence 
Doth nonriſh trees,and cauſe togrow upright, 
And jrudifie at length in affluence. | 
Yet for all this are not perſwaded that the nouriture and growth of children, and y folk, who in 
their prime and flour of age, are framed and ſhaped ro fangular beauty and fearure of Perſonage, be» 
longeth to any of the gods or demy pods Neither by their ſaying, any deity or divine power, hath 
the care and charge of man, that as he groweth, he ſhould ſhoot up ſtreighe, and ariſe dircaly to ver- 
tue 3 and that his natural] indument Ls encrous ingenuity ſhould be perverted, daunted and quelled, 
eithcr for defaulz of acarctull Tutour and dircftour, or through the lewd and corrupt behaviour ot 
bad company about him. And verily were it not a (hamefull indignity and ingratitude thus to ſay? 
and in this bekalf to drive God as it were from that bounty and benignity of bis to mankind, which 
being diffuſed, ſpread, and diſperſed over all, is defe&ious in no part,no not in thoſe neceſſary ations 
and occafions, whereof ſome have their end more needfull I wis many times than lovely or beautifull 
tolceto, As for example, even our very birch at ficft, is nothing lightly at al', nor pleaſant, 
in regard of the blood and bitter pangs that do accompany it, yet hath the ſame a goddefl:: to be the 
Preſident and overſcer thereof, to wit Lacina, called thereupon Lochia and 1/ithias Belides, bettcr it 
were for a man never to have been born, than to become evil and naught, for want of a good gover- 
noue and guardian. Morcover the D:ity and Divine power, leaveih not man defticute when he is 
fick, no nor when he is dead : but ſome God there is or other, that hath an cfficeor funion even 
then, and is powerfull in thoſe occafions ; there is one, 1 ſay, that helpeth to convey the fouls of ſuch 
a3 have ended their life, from hence into another world, and to lay them in quiet repoſe, who for be- 
cowing and cranſporting of chem in that ſort is called Catunaftes and P/ychopompos according as he 
ith, 
The Shady night me never bare 
(The harps to ſound) a fine Muſician : 
Nor Prophet ſecrets to declare: 
Ne yet in cures a good Phyſician : 
But for the ſouls of dead, below, 
In their due place, them to beſtow. 
And yet in theſe miniſterics and funtions,many odious troubles and encoembrances there be : whereas 
contrariwiſe there can be named no work more holy,no Exerciſe, game of price or profeſſion of mai- 
ftcrict, whatſocver, whereof it beſecmch a god better to have the diſpoſe, preſidence and overtight, 
than is the charge and regard, to order and rule the defircs of fovers, aftcQing and purſuing beautifull 
pzrſons in the flour and prime of their age : for herein there is nothing foul, nothing forced _ 
conſtraint : but that genale p:rſwafion and attraftive grace, which yiclding in truth a pleaſant a 
ſweet labour, leadcth all travell whatſoever unto vertue and amity ; which neicher without a god 
can attain unto the deſired end which is meet and convenient, nor hath any other god for the guide, 
maſter and conduCtor, than Love which is the companion of whe Maſes, Graces and Venus z 
For Cupid ſowing _ 
In heart of man a ſweet deſire, * 
And heat of Love immediately 
By kindling mild and gentle fire, &g- 
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According as Menalippedes faith, tempereth the pleafanteſt things that be with thote that are moſt 
fair and beautiful. How ſay you Zevxippus, is it not ſo? Yes verily (quoth heJl am altCpether of 
that mind : for to hold the contrary were very abſurd, Then (quoth my Father apain ) and Ws 
jt not as monſtrous, that whereas Amity hath four ſeveral kindes and branches, according ag the Th 
ci:nt Philoſophers have divided it : The fiilt in nacure, then that of propir:quity and local affinity the 
third of ſocicty, and the laſt this of fove, every on: of the reſt ſhonld hive a god to bs the P, elideng Te" 
Governour thereof, to wit, ſurnamed cither gia&, or Zir&, or via, and mrgy ©, and this amo. 
rous amity only or love,as accurſed, interdifted and cxcommunicate, be left withour a Lord and Ry. 
Ir ? confidering that it requireth more care,ſolicitude and government than all the ref] ? It doth indeed 
(quoth Zeuxippus) and need it hath not of that which is ſtrange, but proper and fawiliar, of the Own, 

Moreover (quo.:h my father) a man may here take hold by the way of Plate his opinion and do. 
cine to this purpoſe : to wit, that there is one kinde of fury tranſroitred frum the body to the ſou! 
procceding from certain indiſpolitions and malignant diſtcmp-ratures of ill humours,orelſe occaſion 
ed by ſome hureſul winde or pernicious ſpirit that pafferh ard entre ch jato it,and this fury js a ſharp and 
dangerous diſcaſc. There is another not withour ſome diviac inſtin& : neicher is ir engendred ar om 
and within us : but a ſtrange inſpiration it is, comming from without,a very alicnation of reaſon,ſenſe 
andanderftanding, the begining and motion whereot ariſeth from ſome better power and a certain 
divine puifſance. And this paſſion in general is named Enthrſfeaſmus, as one would ſay, a divine in- 
ſpiration,for like as, #«@v, in Greek Ggnificth repletion with ſpirit or wind: ; And iupesy, that which 
js full of prudence and wit:Even ſo,ſaith he,an agitation and ſhaking of the (ſoul is called bI3871ac pdgb 
the participation and ſocicty of fome more heavenly and divinc power Now this Enthuſiaſm js fab. 
divided : for one part thereot is Prophetical, and can 8kill ot foretelling natural chinzs, when one is 
inſpired and poſi:fſed by Apollo, A ſecond is Bacchanal (ent from Bacchus,whereof Sophocles ſpeaketh 
in one place Thur, 


And ſee you dance. 
With Corybants. 


For thoſe furicy of dame Cybele the mother of the gods, as alſo Panique terrors and frights, hold all 
of the Bacchanal ſacred ceremonies. The third proceedeth from the Muſes, which mecting witch a 
tender and delicate ſoul, not polluted w'th vice, ftirreth up and raiſeth a Poctical ſpirit, and Muſical 
hamour : as for that raging and Martial Enthuſiaſme (for Arinianins it is called) thar furious inſpirati- 
on breathing Waris weil known to every man, for to proceed from god Mars ; a fury wherein there is 
no grace, no muſical ſweern: fi:, hindring the generation and nouriſhment of children, and inciting 
people totake armes. There remaineth one alienation more of theunderſtanding, O Daphners, and an 
ex{ticy or tranſportation of mans ſpirit, and the ſame not obſcare, nor quiet and calme : concerning 
which I would demand of Peprices here, 

What god is be, that ſhakes the Spear 

In hand, which doth ſo fair fruit bear. 
Even this raviſhment of love, ſcttled as well upon fair and good boizr, as honeſt 2nd ſober dames 3 
which is the hotteſt and moit vehement tranſportation of the mind : for ſec you not that cen the very 
ſouldier and warriour himſclt, coming once to be ſurpriſed therewith, laid down his armcs preſently, 
aud caft off his warlike fury, 

For then his ſervants joy did make, 

And Corſelet from his ſhoulders take. 


and himſelf havingno more mind to Battel, ſat ftill looking upon others that fought. And as for theſe 
Bacchanal motions, theſe wanton sKippings and frisks of the Corybants, they uſe ro app:aſe and ſtay + 
by changing, only in dancing of the meaſures, the foor Track 2us into Spondzas 3 and in ſong, the 
Phrygian tunc intothe Dorique : ſemblably Pythia the Pricktciſe of 4polls, being once come down 
from her three-footed fabrick,upon which ſhe recciveth that incentive ſpirit of fury, remaincth quiet 
and in calme tranquillity : whereas the rage of love, after it hath once in good carneſt caught a man, 
and ct him on fire, there is no muſick in the world, no charm, no leni:ive ſong, no change of place 
able to ſtay it : for amorous perſons when they be preſent, do love, if they be abſent, do long; in the 
day time thcy follow after their ſweet-hearts, by night rhey lie and watch at their doors 3 falling 2nd 
ſober they call apon their fair Paramours, full and drunken, they fing and chant of them : neither are 
Poctical fanſtes and inventions, as one ſometimes ſaid for their livcly and eff:Q&ual expreſſion, the 
dreams of perſons waking ; but rather this may be verified of lovers imaginations, who deviſe and 
talk wich their loves abſent, as if they were preſent, they ſalate, embrace, chidc, and cxpoſtulate 
wich them, as if they ſaw them in place : for it ſeemeth chat our ordinary fighe doth depaint 0- 
ther imagination with liquid and wateriſh colours, which quickly paſſe away, are gone and de- 
parted our of our minds : but the fanfics and viſions of Lovers being imprinted in their cogitations 
by fire, or cnamellcd, leave in their memory lively images ſurely engraved, which move, live, breath, 
* xvroxa, (prak, remain and continue ever after ; like as Cato the Roman faid, that the ſoul of the lover li- 
ſom? K*- ved and dwclt in the ſoul of the loved ; for that there is ſettled ſure in him the viſage, countenance, 
pn, that yanners, nature, life, and aRions of the perſon whom he loveth, by which being cd and conduſted, 


= ES he quickly diſpatchcth and cuttcth off a long journcy, as the * Cynicks arc wont to fay, 


fine 
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fiading a {horc, compendious and dircit way uno unto vercue : for he paſſzth ſpeedily trom love to 
amicy and tricndlhip, being carricd onend, by the favour of this God of Love, with the inftin& of his 
aff:&tion, as ic were wich winde and tide, with weather and water together : In ſum : 1 ſay, that 
this Enthuſiaſme or Raviihment of Lovers is not withous ſome divine power, and that there is no 9- 
ther god toguide and govern it, than he whoſe feaft we ſolemnize, and unto whom we facrifice 
this very day : howbcit, for that we meaſure the greatncfl: of a god by puifſance eſpecially and pro- 
fit, according as among all humane goods, we hold Royalty and Vertuc to be molt divine, and do 
call chem 3 it is time now to conlider firſt and foremoſt, whether Lygye be inferiour to any other god 
in power ? And verily Sopbocies Gairh 
Venus in power doth much availe, 
To win a priſe and to prevaile. 
Great alſo is the puifſance of Mars : and verily we fee the power of all other gods to be after a ſor, 
divided in theſe matters two waies, the one is alleRive, and cauſcth us to Jove that which is beauti- 
ful and good 3 the other is adverſacive, and maketh us to hate that which is foul and bad, which arc 
the ficlt umpreſſions, that from the beginning are engraven in our minds, according as Plato in one place 
ſpcaketh ot the Idea. Lec us now cometo the point, and confider how the very att alone of Venus 
may be had for a groat or ſome ſuch ſmall piece of ſilver, ncicher was there ever man known tocndure 
any great travel, or to expoſe himſelf co any danger, for the enjoying of ſuch a fle{hly pleafire, unlefſe 
he were amorous withall and love fick. And to forbear here to name ſuch curtiſans as Phyyne and £24 
i; were, we {hall nnde my good friend, that Gnathenium the harlor, 
At lamera light in evening late, 
Waiting and calling for ſome mate, 
is many times paſſcd by and negk&ed : bur otherwhilcs again, 
If once ſome ſadden ſpirit move, 
The raging fit of fervent love. 
it maketh a man topriz: and eftecm the aforeſaid pleafure which erewhile he reckoned nothing 
worth,comparabl: in value to all the talents as they ſay,of Tantalus treaſure,and equal co his great Seig» 
nory and Dominion 3 fo enervatcis the delight of Venus, and fo ſoon bringerh it lothſome ſaricry, in 
caſc it be not inſpired with the power of love: which we may ſte yet more evidently by this one ar- 
gument 3 namcly, chat there be many men who will be content to part with others in this kinde of 
Venereous pleaſure, yea, and can finde* in their hearts to proftitute unto them nor only their Miftrefſes 
and Concubines, but alfo their own Eſpouſed wives z as it is reported of that Gelbe or Cabbas a Fto- 
man, who, it I do not miſtake, inviced Mecenss upon time unto his hoaſe, and fcafted him 3 where 
perceiving how from him to his wife chere paſſed ſame wamon nods and winkings, which bewraicd 
that he had a mind and fanſicto hzr, he gently refted his head upon a Pillow or Cu waking fem- 
blance as chough he would take « nap andſleep, whiles they dallied together : in the rican tirtic wheri 
onc of the ſervants which were without ſpying his time, came ſoftly to the Table for to fteal _ 
ſome of the Wine that ſtood there 3 avaunt unhappy Knave (quoth Galbe ) being broad awake, 
apzn eyed, knoweſt thou not that ] oy onely for Mecengs ſake? Bur peradventare this was not fo 
ſtcange a mateer,con(tdering that the ſaid Galbe was no beter chan one of the buffons or pleaſants chat 
pcofefſe ro make folk merry and to laugh. 1 will tell you therefore atiother exaniple : Ar Argor there 
were ewo of the principal Citizens concurrents, and oppoſite one to the other in the Government of 
the City, the one was named Nicoſtratus, and the other Phaulius ; now ir fortuned upon a time that 
King Philip came to the Town : and commonly thoughe it was, that Phaulixs plotted and praftiſed 
to attain unto ſome abſolute principalicy and ſoveraigniry in the City, by the means of his wife, who 
was a young and beautiful Lady, in caſe he could bring her onee ro the Kings bed, and that ſhe might 
lie with him. Nicoftratus ſmclling and perceiving as much, walked beforc Phaulius door and about 
$ his hoaſe for the nonce, to ſce what he would do: who indeed having ſhod his wife with a paireof 
high ſhoocs,caft about her a Mantle or Mandiliong and withal fer upon her hcad a Chaplet or hat after 
the Macedonian faſhian, and drefſ-d her every way like unto one of che Kings Pages ; (cnt her ſecretly- 
inthat hahir and attire anto his lodging. Now conſidering there hath been in times paſt and is at 
this preſent ſuch a number of amorous perſons and lovers, have you ever read or known that any one 
of them hach been the Bawd to profticute his own love, though he might thereby have gained Sove- 
reignMijefty, and obrained the divine hononrs of Fubiter ? 1 verily b-leevegno : for why ? there is not. 
2 perſon dare quetch ro contradift and oppoſe Nimſclf in Government of Stats againtt che aftions of 
Princes and Tyrants? But on the other ſide, corrivals they have and concurrents many'in Tove, ſuch 
23 will not tick to beard them in the queſtion of fair, yaring and beautiful perſons, whom they affe&& 
andfanſie, For it is reported that Aviſtogiton the Athenian, Antileon the Metapontine, rw ps peg 
of Azrigentum never contended nor conteſted with the Tyrants, for all they ſaw them co waſt 
inate the common- weale, yea, to commir many chormious outrages; but when they began once to 
falicite and temp their Paramors antLoves, then they roſe up as it were in the defence of their ſacred 
T<mples and Sanftuaries, then they food againſt them cven with the hazard and peril of cheirlives. Ic is 
ſaid, that King, A/#:+ander wrote unto Theodorns the brother of Proteas in this wiſe: Convey unto 
me that Muſical wench of thine, that fings ſo- daintiby , and recoive for her ten tatens, which 
I ſead by this bearer 3 let me have her, } ſay; uolefferhoa thy ſclfe be in love with her. When 
Aitipatrides anocher of his minions , came in a Make on a time to his houſe , a” * 
Ww 
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with a prety girle that plaied upon the Pſalrery,and ſung paſſing well 3 Alexander taking great delior. 
and a 954A in the ſaid damoſell _ —— of Antipatrides whether he were — him 
amourcd of her. And when he anſwered, Yes verily, and exceeding much. A miſchief on thee (quorh 
he) leud Varlet as thou art, and the Devill take thee : but the wench he abftained from, and woulg nx 
ſomach as touch her. But mark morcover and befides,of what power, even in Martiall fears of armeg 
Love is : Love I ſay, which is not (as ſaith Euripides. 
Of nature ſlow,dull,fickleginconſt ant, 
Nor in ſoft cheeks of maidens reſiant. | 
For a man that is poſſeſſed ſecretly in his heatt wich Love, ncedeth not the afliſtance of Mars when he 
is to encounter with his cacmies in the ficld z but having a god of his own within him, and preſuming 
of his preſence, 
Moſt preſt he is and reſelnte, 
to paſſe through fire and ſeas ; 
The blaji s of moſt tempeſtuous winds , 
he cares not to appeaſe, 
And all for his friends ſake,and according as he command:th him.And verily,of thoſe Children, as well 
Sons as Daughters, of Lady Nie, whoin a Tragedy of Sophocles are repreſented to be ſhoe with ar- 
rowes, and ſo killed, one there was, who called for no other to help and ſuccour her at the point of 
death, but only her Paramor,in this wiſe : 
Oh that ſome God my love would ſend, 
My life to ſave and me defend. 
Yeall know,I am ſure,do ye not how?and wherefore Cleomachus the Thefſalian died in CombattNoy 
I for my part ((quorh Pemptides) but gladly would I hear and learn of you. And it is a tory (quoch my 
Father) worth the hearing and the knowledge. There came to aid the Chalcidians, at what tine 
there was hot war in Theſſalie againſt che Er-trians, this Cleomachus ; now the Chalcidians ſeemed to be 
ſtrong cnough in their footmen, but much ado chey had, and thought it was a difficult piece of ſervice, 
to break the cavalleric of their cnemics, and to repel them. So they requeſted Cleomachus their allic and 
confcderate, a brav= Knight , and of great courape, to give the firſt charge, and to enter upon the (aid 
men of armes. With chat, he asked che youth whom be loved mot intirely,and who was there preſent 
whether he would bchold chis enterpriſe, and (ze the conflit : and when the young man anſwered yea, 
and withall,kindly kiſſing and embracing him , ſer the helmet upon his head ; Cleomaches much mare 
hardly and fuller of ſpirit then beforc, afſembled about him a troop of the moſt valorous horſemen of 
all the Theflalians, advanced forward right gallantly, and with great reſolucion ſer upon the enemies, 
in ſuch ſort, as ac the very firſt enconnecr he brake the tront, diſarraied the men of armes, and in the end 
put them to flight. Which diſcomficure, when their Infanterie ſaw , they alſo fled : and ſothe Chal 
cidians woon the field, and atchicved a noble victory: Howbeit, Cleomachus himſelf was there (lain, 
and the Chalcidians ſhew his ſepulchre and monument in their Markee place, upon which there ſtand- 
eth, even at this day, a mighty pillar erc&tcd. And whereas the Chalcidians before time held this pz- 
derafty or love of young Boycs an infamo13 thing, they ofall other Greeks ever after aff.Acd and ho- 
noured it moſt. But Arjftotle wriecth, that Cleomachus indeed loſt his life after he had vanquiſhed the 
Ecetrians in battell : but as for him who was thus kifſ:d by his lover, he ſaith that he was of Chakicin 
Thracegſent for to aid thoſe of Chalcis in Eubea : and hereupon it commeth that the Chalcidians uſe to 
chant ſuch a Caroll as this : 
Sweet Boies, fair Imps extra from moble race, 
Endued beſides with youth and beauties grace, 
Envy not men of armes and bold conrage, 
Fruitien of your prime and flowring age : 
For here as well of Love and kinde affeicn, 
As of prowefſe, we all do make profeſſion. 


* Or intiv- The lover was named Anton, and the boy whom he loved Philiſtus, as Dionyſius the Poct writeth in his 
led Antis- book * of Cauſcs, 

And in our City of Thebes, O Pemptides, did not one Ardetes give untoa youth whom he loved, a 

compleat armourzthe day that he was inrolled ſouldicr, with the inſcription of Ardetas his own name ? 

And as for Pammenes an amourous man and one well experienced in love matters, he changed and alte- 

red the ordinance in battell of our footmen heavily armed, reproving Homer as one that had no skill nor 

expzricnce of Lovefor ranging the Achaans by their tribes and wards,and not putting in array the lover 

cloſe anto him whom helovcth : for this indecd had been the right ordinance , which Homer dc- 


ſcribeth in theſe words : 
The Morians ſet ſo cloſe, and ſhield to ſhield. 
So joyntly touch'd that one the other held 


And this is the only battalion and army invincible. For men otherwhiles in danger abandon thoſe of 
their tribe, their kindred alſo and ſuch as be allied unto them : yea, and belicve me they forſake their 
own Fathers and Children : but never was there enemy ſeen, that could paſs through, and make way of 
evaſion between the lover and his darling, confi that ſach , many times', ſheww their advcn- 
terous Reſolutio in an bravery, and how licle geekoning they make of life > unto chem being 


bets 
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$n no diftreſſe nor requiring ſo much at their hands, Thus Thero the Theflalian la and clapping his 
Icfe hand to a wall, drew forth his ſword with the right,and cut off his own —_— _ whol 
he loved,and challenged his corrival to do as much, it his heart would ſerve him. Another chanced in 
fight tO fall groveling upon his face, and when his enemy liſted up his ſword to give him a mortal 
wound, he requeſted him to ftay his hand a while until he could turn his body, that his friend, whom 
he loved, might not fee him wounded in his back part. And therefore we may ſee, thatnot only the 
moſt martial and warlick Nations are moft given eo Love, to wit, the Bceotians, Lacedeemonians, ani 
Candiots, but alſo divers renowmed Princes and Captaines, of old time : as namely, Meleager, Achilles, 
Ariffomenes, Cimon, Epaminondas. And as for the laft named, he had two young men whom he dearly 
Jovcd, «Aſopicus and Zephiodorus, who alſo dicd with him inthe ficld at Mantinea,*and was likewiſe 
interred necr unto him. And when Aſopicss became hereupon more terrible unto his enemies; and 
moft reſolute, Euchnanus the Amphyflian, who firſt made head againſt him, refiſted his fary, and (mote 
himzhad H-roique Honours done unto him by the Phoczns. To come now (into Hifculs 5 hatdii were 
ro reckon and number his loves they were ſo many : But among others, men honour and worlhipeo 
this day Tolaus, becauſc they take him go have been Hercules his dearling,in ſo much-as upon his Tombe 
the manner is of lovers to take a co oath and affurance of reciprocal Love. Moreover it is re+ 
porred of Apollo, that being ekilful in Phyſick, he ſaved the life of Alceftis bring deſperately fick, for 
to gratifie Admetus, who as he loved her intirely being his wife, ſo he was as tenderly belovedof him: 

For the Pocts do fable, that Apollo, being inamoured, tor pure Love, ITY 


Did ſerve Admetus one whole year, 
As one that bis bir'd ſervant were. : 
ad here it falleth oat, in ſ@me ſort well, that we havemade mention of Alceſftis : for albeit womtn 
ve not ordinarily, much dealing with Mars, yet the raviſhment and furious fics of Love driveth th:m 
otherwhiles to enterpriſe ſomewhat againſt their own nature, even to voluntary death : and if the poe- 
tical fables are of any credit, and may go current for truth, it is evident by ſack reports'as goof * AF » gor 41. 
eeſtis of Proteſilaus, and Euridice the wife of Orpbens, that Pluto obeyerth no other pod bur only Love; ceſtis was 
nor dach what they command, And verily howſoever in regard of orhers gods, as Sophboctes ſaich, reported | 


He cannot skill of equity, th —_— 
of favour and of grace. Admetus 
But only with him Taltce ſtraight, and toſave 

and rigour taketh place, his life: 


Y:t he hath good reſpet and reverence to lovers, and co them alone he t# not Imphacadle nor inflexible, 
And therefore a good thing it is, my fricnd, I confeffe, to be received into the religions confratetniry 
ofthe Eleufinian myfterics : bur I ſee chat the votaries profeſſed in Love, are i the other world ir better 
condition accepted with Plrto : And this I ſay av one who neither am too forwird: in deleevirig 
fables of Poets, nor yet ſo backward as wo diltruſt and difcredit thei all: fort you they hk 
ying & they do; that 


well, and by a ceraain divine fortunc and good hap they hit upon the truck 

none but lovers returne from hell uncothis light again : but what way and how they wotnot 3 as 
wandring indeed and miſling of the right path, which Plato of all ton ficſt by che meancs of Philoſo- 
phy found out and knzw. And yet among the Egyptiaris fables, there be certain ſmall (lender and ob» 
{cure ſhadowes of the truth, diſperſed here an there. Howbeir they had need of an expert and well- ex- 
perienced hunter, who by ſmall traits knoweth how to trace and finitle out great matters. And there» 
tore let us paſl- them over. 

And now that I have diſcourſed of the force and puiffance of Love bting ſo great as it appeareth, [ 
come now to examine and conſider the bounty and liberalicy thereof to mankinde, not whether is 
confer many ben-fics upon chem,who are acquainted with it, and make uſe thereof (for notable they be 
* and well known to all men) bur wherher is bringeth more and greater commodity to thoſe that are ftu- 
dious of it, and be amorous ? For Euripides, howſoever he were a great fivourite of Love ; yct ſoit is, 
that he promiſed and admired that in ir, which of all others is leaſt, namely when he faid, 


Love teacheth Muſick, marke when you will, 
Though cne before thereof bad ms 8kill. 


For he mighe as well have ſaid, that ic maketh a man prudent and witty, who before wa: dull and fool- 
iſh ; yca and valiant, as hath been ſaid, who before was a coward ; like as they thac by purtivg into 
ice burning pecccs of wood, make them firme and ſtraight, wheres they were before weak and tender: 
Semblably, every amorous perſon becometh liberal and rhagniticcnt, although he had been atorctime 
a pinching ſaudge: For this baſe avarice and michery waxtth ſofe,nd lth by lovelike as iron in the 
fire, in ſich ſort, as men take more pleaſure HCI flow upon thoſe whom they love, than 
they do to take and receive of others, For ye all well how Aijtus the ſon of Anthenion was 
inamoured upon Alcebiades, and when he had invitedcertain friends and gucfts of his unto a ſump- 
tuous and ftarcly feaſt in his houſe , Alcebiades came thither iti a Macke co make pattime ; and 
aſter he had taken with him one half of the filver cups that ftood upon the boord before them, wene 
his waics, which when the gueſts rook noe well, bur faid that the yourh had behaved himſelf v 
proudly and malipertly toward him. Not fo ( quoth Anytus ) for he hath dcale very councouly 
Wi 
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with me, in that, when he might have gone away with all, be left thus much behind tor me, " 
ippus taking joy hercat : O! Hercules ( quoth be ). you want but a lictle ot ridding quite out of my 
heart that hereditary hatred derived and received from our Anceltolurs, which I have taken againſt Any- 
tus, in the behalf of Socrates and Philoſophy, in caſe he were ſo kinve and courteous in his Loye, B. 
it fo(quoth my Father ) but I:tus proceed : Love is of this nature, that it maketh' men otherwiſe me. 
Jancholick, aufterc, and hard to be pleaſed orconveried withall, ro become more ſociable gentle, ard 
pleaſant: for as yc know well cnough, | 
More #-«tely is that bouſe in (ghty 
IV terein the fire 'burns Clear aud bright. 
and even fo, a mar is more lightſome and jocund,when he is wel! warmed with the heat of Love, Bue 
the vulgar ſort of mien arc in this point ſomewhat perverfly affcQca and belide all reaſon; for if 
they. ſeea flaſhing c:lcſtiall lightin an houſe by night , they rae ii tO be tome divine apparition, and 
wonder thercat : but when they (ce a baſe, vile,and abject mind ſudden] y replenilhed wich Courage, Li. 
berty,Magnificence,defire of Honour,with Grace, Favour,and Liberality, they are not forced to lay, us 
Telemachus did in Homer, : 
RY Certes, ſome god, I know ſul! will, 
Is ow within, and here doth awell. 
And is not this al(0,quoth Daphners,(tcll me,} pray youstor che love of all the Graces) an eff-C& of ſome 
divinecauſe ? that a lover who regardeth not, but deipiſcih ina manner all other things, 1 fay not his 
familiarfriends onely, his fcllowes and domefticall acqu1aincance, but the Lawes alſo and Magiſtrates, 
Kings and Princesz who is aff-aid of nothing, admicrcth, ef!cemcth,and obſcrverh nothing ; and isbe. 
fides ſo hardy , as topreſcnt himſclt betore the flaſhing {hot of piercing lightning, fo ſoon as cv:r he «< 
ſpiech his fair love, | | 
| Like to ſome Cc of crov4in kinae lets fall, 
Or bangs the wing , an1 daumed is withall, 
He droups I ſay, his Courage is cookd, his hzart is done, and all his animoſity quailed quite. And hers 
It were not impertinent to the purpoſe, to make mention of Sappho among the Maſes. The Romans write 
in their hiſtory, that Cacus the Son of I/«lcaxe breathed and Halbsd Rames of fice. from his mouth, And 
in truth the words that Sapphouttereth, be mixcd witch fice, and by her verſes teſtifizth the ardent and 
flaming heat of her heart, | | 
Seeking for Love ſome Cure and remed), 
By pleaſant ſound of Aduſes melod' , 
28 Philoxenus writeth: But Dephreus , unlefſ: peadventure the Love of Lyſandra bave made youto 
forget your old ſports and dclights wherewith you were wont to paſſc the time away , call comind(1 
beſcech you) POTS unto us thoſe ſweet verſes of faire Sappho, wherein (he ſaith, that when ber 
ve came in her loſt her voice preſently, and was ſpeechlefſe, her body ran all over tnto cold 
cats, ſhe became pale and wan,([he fell a trembling and quaking, her braines turacd round, ſurpriſed 
ſhe was with dizzinefſc, and fell into a fainting fir of ſwowning. 
an att Thrice bappy do T bold that wight, 
; Who may eftſoones enjoy thy ſight, 
Of thy ſweet voice to reap delight, 
And pleaſant ſmiles : 
Which. kindle in me ſuch a fire, 
That, as I them dv» much admire, 
My beart they KR aviſh,and deſire 
Tranſport the whiles. 
Thy face no ſooner do I ſee, 
But ſudden filence comes on me 3 
HM tongue jtrings all diſſalven be, 
And ſpeech quite gone : 
Then, underneath my skin #s ſpread 
A firy fluſh of colour red ; 
With that mine eyes be darkened 
And fight yeeld none. 
Mine eares alſo do buze and ring, 
And yet diſtinily bear nothing ; 
Cold drops of ſweat run down tricling, 
Or ftand as dew : 
My joynts anon and finewes ſhake, 
Ay beart=root ants, my fleſh dath quake ; 
And paleneſſe ſoon doth overtake, 
My former hew. 
And thus full wan I do remain 
As flower in houſe that long hath laine, 
Or groſſe infield, which wanting rain, 
Doth quickly fade : 
Until 
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Until at length in extaſie, 
Withouten ſenſe and breath I lie 
As if death of me ſuddenly 
? | Surprize had made. 
When Daphneus had recited this ſonnet : 1s not this (quoth my father, in the name of Fapiter I beſeech 
you.) a plain poſſeſſion of the mind by ſome heavenly power 3 is not this (1 ſay) an evident motion, and 
a very celcſtial raviſhment of the ſpirie > What furious paſſion was there ever ſogreat and firong, that 
came upon the Prophetefſe Pythia, when ſhe mounted that three- footed fabrick, on whence ſhe deli- 
vered Ocacles? Who cver was there fo far tranſported and carried befide himſelf by the Pipes and 
Flutes of fanatical perſons ſuppoſed to be ſurprized by ſome divine ſpirit of fury, by the Tabour 
and other ſtrange ceremonics in the ſervice of Cybele the Mother of the gods ? Many there be, that hold 
the ſame body, and look upon the ſame beauty ; but the amorous perſon only is caught and raviſhed 
cherewich. What ſhould be the reaſon of is ? Certes, there is ſome cauſe thereof ? Verily, when Menan- 
der (hewcth it unto us, yet we learn it not, nor underftand his meaning by theſe verſes : 
There is a malady of the mind, 
That it ſarpriſeth fatally : 
Who ſmitten is therewith, doth finde 
Himſelf ſore wounded inwardly. 
And hereof is god Love the cauſe, who toucherh one, and iparcth another. But that which ought ins 
ded to have becn ſpoken rather at the firſt, | 
Since now it comes into my mind, 
And way out of my mouth would finde, 
as £ſchylas (aith, I think not good to overpaſſe in filence, b:ing a matter of ſo great importance, For 
of all chings clſe (my good friend) in a manner, whereof we take knowledge, not by the miniſtry of 
the five natural ſenſes 3 ſome there be, that came into credit (at the beginning) and authority, by fa- 
blesz others, by lawcs; and the reſt,by dofrine and diſcourſe of reaſon. Now the conſtant belicfe and 
full perſwafton of rhe gods, the firtt Maſters, Teachers and Authors alcogether thereof, were Poets, 
Lawgivers, and in a third rankc, Philoſophers, who all with one accord joyntly did fer this down 
a8a vcrity, that Gods there be : howbeic, they are at greatdiſcord and variance, touching the number, 
order, nature, cf{cnce and power of them. For thoſe whom the Philoſophers acknowledge to be gods, 
arc not ſabjc& to diſcaſes, nor to age, neither know they what it is to feel pain or endure travel : 
Eſcape they do the paſſage of the firth, 
Of roaring Acheron,and live mm joy and mirth. 
And in that regard Philoſophers admit not ac allthe Poctical Egils and Arrel, that is to ſay, contenti- 
ons and reconciliations : they will not allow A«jz«s and gofer, to be gods, nor confefſe them to be the. 
Sons of Mars : and in many points do they ditfcr alſo and diflent from Lawgivers ; as Xenophanes did, 
who ſaid unto the Exyprtians as touching Oſiris : If yoa take him for a mortal man, adore him not 5 
if you account him an immortal god, lament not for him. Again, the Poets and Lawgivers on the other 
fide, deign not, nor will abide ſo much as to hear thoſe Philoſophers who of certain Idcees, numbers, 
unitics, and ſpirits, make gods ; neither can they poſſibly conceive and underſtand ſuch doftrin. In 
ſum, much varicty there is and difſonance in their opinions, abous this one point : but like az in old 
time there were three S:Agor Faftions in Athens, all adverſe, oppofire and malicious one unto the 0- 
ther, to wit, of the Paralli, the Epacrii, and Pzdizi : yet notwithſtanding, when they were afſembled 
and met together in a general Council, they gave all their voices and ſuffcages to Solon, and eleftcd 
him wich one comman affſ:nt their Peace-maker, their Governour, and Lawgiver, as one worthy, 
without any queſtion or doubt at all, to have conferred upon him the Pcincipalicy and highcft degree 
of Vertue and Honour : evenſo thoſe three ſeQts differing in opinion about the gods, and giving their 
voices ſome on this (ide, and others on that, and not willing to ſubſcribe one unto another, nor cafily 
receiving that which is otherwiſe delivered than by themſelves, be all of one and the ſame mind as 
touching this one god Love 3 and him the moſt exccllent Poets, the beſt Lawgivers, and the Princi- 
pal Philoſophers, admit with one voice into the Regiſter and Kalender of the gods, praifing and ex- 
tolling him highly in all cheir writings. And like as Alcexs faith, that all the Micylenzans with one 
accord and general conſent, choſe Pittacus for their Soveraigne Prince and Tyrant ; even fo Heſiodus, 
Plato, and Solon, bring and condut Love out of Helicon, into the Academy unto us, for our King, 
Prince, and Preſident, crowned and adorned gaily with Garlands and Chapletsof flowers, honoured 
alſo, and accompanied with many ſhackles and couples profeſſing amity and matual ſociety : not ſuch 
48 Euripides faith : 
With fetters bound and tied was, 
F ar ſtronger than of iron and braſſe. 
Linking them by a cold, heavy, and maflic chain of necd and neceſſity, as a colourable veil and 
pretence to ſhame and turpicude 3 bur ſach as are carried by winged Chariots unto the moft goodly 
and beautiful chings in che world, whereof others have treated better and more at large. When my 
facher had thus ſaid : S:e you not (quoth Soclarus ) how being fallen now again, che ſecond time into 
on: and the ſame matter, you forced your ſelf ro turn away from it, I wot not how, avoiding to 
enter ing this holy diſcourſe, and (if I may be ſobold to ſay what 1 __ ſhitcing off unjuſtly eo 
pay the debt,which you have promiſcd us ? for having = 154 che way,and againft your will __ 
ome 
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Come lit:lc mention of the Egyptians and of Plato 3 you paſſed them over then,and even fo do you at this 
preicnt : as for that which F/aro hath written,or rather thcſe Muſes here have by him delivercd,l know 
we ll you will ay nothing thercot; although we ſhould requeſt and pray ycu to do it ; but for that you 
have covertly fignifi:d thus much, that the Mythology or tables of the Egyptians accord ſufficient! 
with the dotrine of the Platonicks concerning Love : it were againſt all reaſon that you ſhould reſul: 
to diſcover, revcale, and declare it unto us : and content will we be, in caſe we may hear but alittle of 
ſach great and important matters. Now when the relt ef the company inftantly intreated likewiſe; 
my father began again and ſaid : That the Egyptians, like as the Greeks, acknowledge two kindes of 
Love, the one Valgar, the other Celeſtial : they believe alſothat there is a third beſide, to wit, the Sur 
and Venus above all they have in great admiration 3 as for us we ſee a great affinity and reſemblance 
between Love and the Sun for ncither of them both is (as ſome do imagine) a material fire, but the 
hcat of the one and the other is milde and generative ; forthat which proceederh from the Sun, giverh 
unto bodicsnouriture, light, and deliverance from cold Winter z that which com:th from the other 
worketh the ſame cfcAs in ſouls : and as the Sun between two clouds, and atter a ſopgy miſt breaketh 
forth moſt ardent : even ſo Love after anger, fallings our, and fiis of jealoufic ; upon attoncment and re- 
conciliation made between Lovers, is more pleaſant and fervent : and look what conceit ſome have of 
the Sur, that it is kindlcd and quenched alternatively, namely, that cvery Evening it goeth our, and c- 
very Morning is lightcd again : thc ſame they have of Love, as being mortal, corruptible, and nor per- 
manent in one cftate : morcover, that habic or conftirution of the body which is not cxerciſed and inu- 
red to endure both cold and hear, cannot abide,the Sun ; ro more can that nature ot the foul which is 
not well nurtured and liberally taught,be able to brook Love,without ſome pain and trouble ; bur both 
the one and the other is tranſported out of order, yea and indiſpoſed or diſcaſcd alike, laying the 
weight upon the force and power of Love, and not upon their own impuifſance and weakneſſ : this 
only ſcemerh to be the diff:rence between them 3; that the Sun exhibitech and ſheweth unto thoſe vpon 
the carth who bave their cyc- fight, things beautiful and foul indift:rently 3 whereas Love is the light 
that repreſcnteth fair things only, cauling lovers to be lookers of ſuch alone, and to turn toward them ; 
but contrariwiſe to make none account of all others. Furthermore, they that attribute the name of 
Venus to the Eaith,arc induced thereto by no fimilitude nor proportion at all ; tor that Venus is divine 
and Ccl:ſtial, but the region whercin there is a mixture of mortal with immortal, is of ir (elf feeble, 
dark, and ſhady, when the Sun ſhineth not upon it; like as Venns, when loye is not affiftant unto it ; 
and therefore more credible it is, that the Moon ſhould reſemble Venus, and the Sun Lave, rather than 
any other god ; yet are not they therefore all one, becauſe the body is not che ſame that the ſoul is, but 
divers; like as the Sun isſenſible and vifivle ; but Love ſpiricual and intelligible : and if this would nox 
ſeem a ſpeech ſomwhat harſh, a man might ſay, that the Sun doth clean contrary unto Love, for that ig, 
divertcth our und:rftanding from the ſpeculation of things intelligible, unto the beholding of objcRts 
ſenfible, in abuſing and deceiving it by the pleaſure and brighcnefic of the fight, perſwading it to feck 
in it, and about ir, as all other things, ſo truth it (elf, and nothing elſe where, being raviſhed with the 
Love thereof, 
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For that we ſee it ſhine ſo fair 

Upon the earth, amid the air, 
according as Euripides ſaith, and that for wank of knowledge and cxp:rience of anoth er life,or rather 
by reaſon of forgerfulneſic of thoſe things which Love reduceth into our memory. For like as when we 
awake in ſome great and reſplendent light, all nighcly viſions and apparitions vaniſh away and depart, 
which our ſoul ſaw during ſlcep : even ſo it ſeemeth that the Sun doth aftoniſh the remembrance of 
ſach chings as hete happen and chance in this liſe 3 yea, and to bewitch, charm, and enchant ourunders 
flanding, by reaſon of pleaſure and admiration, ſo as it forgetteth what it knew in the former lite : and 
verily there is the truc and real ſubſtance of thoſe thingy z but here apparitions only, by which our ſoul 
In ſleep admircth, and cmbrac:th that which is moſt beautiful, divinc, and wonderful : but as the 
Poct faith ; 

About the ſame are vaine illuſions, 

Dreams manifold, and fooliſh viſions, 


And ſo the mind is perfwaded that all things here be goodly and precious, unlefle haply by good ad- 
venture it mcct with ſome divincyhoneft, and chaft Love for to be her Phylitian and ſavior z which paſ- 
ſing from the other World by things corporal, may condutt and bring it to the truth, and to the plea» 
fant fields thereof, wherein is ſeated and lodged, the perfet, purc, and natural beauty, not ſophiſticate 
with any mixture of that which is counterfeit and fales where they defire to embrace one another, and 
to commune together as good friends, thar of long timc have had no interview nor entercourſe, afliſt- 
cd alwaics by Love, as by a Sexrain, who leadeth by the hand thoſe that are profcfſed in ſome religion, 
ſhewing unto them all the holy reliques and ſacred ceremonics one after another. Now when they be 
ſent hither again, the ſoul by it ſelf cannot come necr and approach thereto, but by the Organ of the 
body : and like as, becauſe young children of themſelves arc not able to comprehend intelligible 
thinzs; therefore Geometricians put into their hands viſible and palpable formes, of a ſubſtance 
Incorporal and impaſlible, to wit , the repreſentations of Sphcars , Cubes, or Square bodice, as 
alſo thoſe that be Dodecaedra, that isto ſay, having twelve equal faces : even fo the Celeſtial Love 
doth preſent and ſhew unto us, fair mirrours co behold therein beautiful things, how = 
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mortal, thercby to admire ſuch as be heavenly and divine 3 ſenſible objedts, for to imagine thereby 
choſ: that be ſpiritual and intelligible. Theſe be the ſeveral favours and beauties, fair colours, plcaſant 
proportions and features of young perſons in the flour of theirage ; which ſhining and glic- 
tring as they do, gently excite and ſtir up our memory, which by little and little at the firſt is cn- 
flamed thereby : whereby it cometh to paſſe that ſome through che folly of their friends and kinsfolk, 
endcavouring to extinguiſh this affcQion and paſſion of the mind, by force, and without reaſon, have 
enjoyed no benefit thereof, but cither filled themſelves with crouble and ſmoke, or elſe running with 
heir heads forwarde, into beaftly and filthy pleaſures, pined away and were conſumed, But ſuch as 
wiſe and diſcreet diſcourſe of reaſon, accompanicd with honelt and ſhamefaſt modefty, have taken 
from Love the burning furious and firy heat thereof, and left beininde in the foul a ſpendour and light 
er with a moderate heat (and not a boiling agitation thereof, ſtirring, as one (aid, a ſlippery a 
tion of the ſced, when as the Atomes of Epicurus by reafon of their ſmoorhnefſe and tickling are dri- 
ven together ) which cauſeth a certain dilatation, wonderful generative, like as in a Plant or Tree. 
which patteth forth leaves, bloſſomes, and fruit ; for that ſhe receiveth nutrimen!, becauſe the pores 
and paſſages of docility, obedience, and facility to be perſwaded by entertaining gemly good admo« 
nitions and remonſtrances be open, ſuch I ſay within a ſmall time pierce farther, and paſſe 
the bodics of thoſe whom they Love, entring as faras into their ſouls, and touch their towardneſſc, 
their conditions and manners, reclaiming their cycs from beholding the body, and converting together 
by the communication of good diſcourſes, behold one another by that means ; provided alwaics thae 
have ſome mark and token of true beauty imprinted within their underſtanding z. which if eh 
cannot finde, they forſake them, and turn their Love unto others, after rhe manner of Bres, which leave 
many green leaves and fair floures, becauſe they can gather our of them no honey ; but look when they 
meet with any trace, any influence, or ſemblance of divine bzauty ſmiling upon them, then being ra- 
viſhed with d-light andadmiration, and dcawing it unto them, they take joy and contentment in that 
which is trucly amiable, expetible, and to be embraced of all men. 

Truc it is that Pocts ſeem to write the moſt part of that which they deliver as touching this god of 
Lovey by way of meriment, and they ling of him as it were in a Mazk 3 and little do they ſpeak in good 
eameft couching che very truth, whether it be upon judgement and reaſon, or ſome divine irftin& and 
inſpiration : as for cxamplc among other things, that which they give outconcerning the generation 


of this god, in this manner : 


Dame Iris with fair winged ſhoes, 

and golden jellowhair, . 
Conceived by Sir Zephyrur, 

the mightieft god did bear. 


'Ualefſe it be ſo that you alſo are perſwaded by the Grammarians, who hold that this fable was deviſed 
toexprefſ: the variety and gay diverſity, as it were of ſundry colours repreſented in this paſſion of 
Love. For, what elſe ſhould it. reſpe& (quoth DNapbners) Liſten then ſaid my father, and I will cell 
you. Forced we are, by manifeſt evidence to belecve, chat when we behold the Rain-bow, ic is nothing 
elſebut a refl:xion of raics and beames, which our eyes ſuff:zr, when our fight falling upon a cloud , 
Gmwhar moiſt but even and ſmooth withall, and of an indiff:rent and mean * thicknefſe, meetech *** 

* with the Sun beames, and by way of repercuſlian ſceth the radiant raics thereof , and the ſhining light 
about it, and ſo imprinteth in our mind this opinion,that ſuch an apparition indeed is ſettled upon the 
doud. And even ſuch is the Sophiftical device and ſubtile invention of love, that in the generous 
and toward minds of genele lovers, it cauſcth a certain reflexion of memory, from beautics appearing 
here, and ſo called, in regard of that divinc, lavely indecd, blefſed and. admirable beauty. Howbeir 
the common ſort, purſuing and apprehending the image only thereof,expreficd in fair A cane as well 
boics as young damoſcls, as it were in mirrours, can reapno fruit more certain and affured than a lit- 
tepleaſ1re mingled with pain among;which is nothing clſe as it ſcemeth, but the errour and wandring 
dizineff: or conceit of moſt folk, whoin clouds and ſhadows ſeek and hunt after the contentment 
oftheic luſt and deſire : much like unto young children who think to catch the Rainbow in their 
hands, being drawn and allured thereto by the deceitful ſhew preſented to their cyes. Whereas tho 
truelover indeed, who is honeſt and chaſt, doth far otherwiſe : for he lifteth up his defire from thence, 
toa divine, ſpiritual and intelligible beauty : and whenſocver he meetcth with the beauty of a viſible 

, he uſcth it as the inftrumenc only of his memory, he imbraceth and loveth it : by converfing alſo 

ith it joyfully, and with contentment, his underſtanding is more and more inflamed. Such amorous 
perſons as theſe, whiles they hant theſe bodics here, neither reft ſo fitting ill, in a defire and admira- 
tion of this clear b:auty : nor when they are come thither after their death, return they hither again 
fugitives, for to hover and keep about the doors, chambers and cabinets of young married wives, 
which arc nothing elſe but vaine dreams and illuſions appearing to ſenſual men and women given over- 
much to voluptuous pleaſures of the body, and ſuch as untruly be called lovers. Forhe, who in 
truth is amorous, and is thither come where truce beautics are, and converſeth with them, as much as 
it is poſſible and lawful for a man to do, is winged anon, mounteth up on high, he is purified and 
ſantifid, continually abiding reſident above, dancing, walking and diſporting alwaics about his 
ew untill he come back again into the green and fair Mcaddows of the Moon and of Venus, where, 
ing laid a ſlcep, he beginneth to receive regeneration and new nativity. But this is an higher 
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point and deeper matter, than we have undertaken at this preſent to diſcourſe upon. To return there. 
tore unto our Lovethis property alſo it hath, like as all other gods, according to Exripides, 

To take great joy and much content, 

Il hen men with bonours him preſent. 
And contrawiſe, he is no Icffe difpleaſed, when abuſe or conterypr is offered unto him. For moſt kinde 
and gracious he is unto them that receive and entertain him courtcouſly : and again ar curft and 
(brews to thoſe who ſh:w themſelves Rtif-necked and contumacious unto him. Forneither Fupiter 
ſurnamed Hoſpitall, is ſo ready to chaftifſe and puniſh wrongs done unto guefts and fuppliants, nor Fu. 
pirer Genitall fo forwa'd to proſecute and accompliſh the Curſes and Execrations of Parents, as Love 
quickly hcareth the praicrs of thoſe Lovers who are unthankfally required by their Loves, being the 
puniſher of Proud, rudcand uncivill perſons, For what ſhould one ſpeak of Euchcyatus Lexcomantis,her 
Imean, who even at this day is ca!l-d in Eypres, Paracyptuſa ? And p:radventure you have not heard 
of the puniſhment of Gorgo in Cana, who was ſerved much after the manner of the ſaid Paracyptuſa, 
fave onely that ſhe was tim: d into a tone, when ſhe would needs Jook out at a window, and pur forth 
her body to ſee the Corps of her Lover interred. But of this Gorgo there was fomerime one cenamoyu 
whoſe name was 4/an4ecr, a young Gentleman, honeft, and of good Parentage deſcended, who having 
been before time of worſhiptull and wealthy Eftate, was decayed much,and —_— to poverty : how- 
beit his mind abatcd not ſo withal!,that he thought himſelf unworthy of the beft tortune that might be. 
Whereupon he fucd unto this Gorgo a Kinſwoman of his, by way of Marriage, notwithſtanding that for 
her goods and riches ſhz was much ſought unto and wooed by many others : and albeit he had di- 
vers great and wealthy comp:ticors and corrivals, yet he had wrought and gaincd all the guardians, 
tutors and neareſt kinsfolk of the Damoſell co ſecond hisſuce. 
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Moreover thoſe things which are named to be the cauſes that ingender Love,be not proper and pecu- 
liar co the one ſex or to the other, but common to them both. For choſe Images which from withour 
irce and enter into amouro/18 perſons, according to the Epicurcans opinion, running e and fro, ſtir» 
ring and cickling the maſs of che whole body, gliding avd flowing into the genctall feed, by certain o- 
ther diſpoſitions of the 2comes, ic cannot be that they ſhould odo from young Boyes, and impoſlible 
altogether from Women : unlefle allo theſe fair and' ſacred recordations we call and refer unto that 
divine, true and ccleft'all beauty, according tothe Platoniques, by the meancs of which rememora» 
tions, as with wings, the ſoul is mounted and carryed up. What ſhould hinder then , but that ſuch re+ 
cordations may paſs as well from young Boics as Damoſcls or Women ? eſpecially when as we fee 
a good nature, chaſt and hon-it, appear joyndly in the flower of favour and beauty, like as, according 
to Ariſtotle, a ftreight and well-taſhioned ſhoe, ſheweth the good form © 6 vg rag of the foot : 
which is as much to ſay, as wh-n under beautifull faccs, and in ncat and fair bodics, they, who are 8kil- 
full inthe knowledge and judgemen: of ſuch things, perceive the clear and cvident traces of a fincere 
mind not corrupt nor counterfeit. For itis no reaſon that a voluptuous perſon being demanded thig 
ueftion. 
: For wanton Love how ſtands thy mind ? 
To males more, or to female kind ? 
and anſwering, 
Both bands are right with me where beanty is, 
Neither of twain to me can come amiſſe, 
Should ſecm to have made fit and pertinent anſwer according to his own carnall concupiſcence : and 
that an honeft and gencrous perſon ſhould not dirc his aff-&ions to the beautifull and toward diſ- 
fition of ayouths nature, bur co the naturall parts that make difference of ſex. Certes he that loveth 
es and is 8kilfull in good horſemanſhip, will love no lefſe the pencrofity and ſwitrnefſ: of the horſe 
Podergus than of tha the mare of Agamemnoy. And the huntſman, taketh not pleaſare onely ta have 
good Doggs and Hounds of the male kind, but alſo keepeth the braches and bitches of Eandie and Le» 
conie. And ſhall he who loveth the beauty and ſect favour of mankind, not be indiff-rently affe- 
cd both to the one ſex and to the other, bur make adiff:rence,as in divers garments, between the Jove 
of Mcn and Women? And verily Mcn fay, that B:auty is the flower and bloſſome of vereuc. Now to 
fay, that the feminine ſex doth not flower at all, nor ſhew any appearance and token of a good and 
towardly diſpofition to vertacy were very abſned : for Fhylas went to the purpoſe, when he wrote 


theſe Verſes; 

A Damſell young, if ſhe have known 

taſted man once carnally, 
Her eye doth it bewray anon, 
i ſparkles fire ſuſpiciouſly. 
Go to then : are there evident markes and fignes to be feen upon the viſages of Women, to reifie a 
malapart, bold, wanton, and corrupt nature 3 and contrariwiſe,ſhall there be nolight ſhining in _= 
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to give teltimony of theic modeſty and pudicity ? Or rather, ſhall there be divers demonſtrative 
evidences in many of them, bur yer ſuch as will not ſtir up and provoke any perſon to lovechem ? Sure- 
it is neither ſo nor ſozthere is no truth nor probability in any of them borh : but every thing is com- 
mon indiff-rently, as well in the one (ex as the other, as we have ſhewed. S's es? $$ 
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O Dapbneus, let us impugn and confute thoſe reaſons, whereuppon Zeuxippus erewhile diſcourſed 
hevelieg that Love is Son with Concupiſcence, which is Lilo dings. m leadeth the Soul - 
all looſncfſe and diffolution. And yet1 donot think, that he is fo perſwaded indeed ,, and of that 
belief; bur for that he hath heard oftentimes odious perſons, and ſuch as have no lovilinefle in them, 
ſotofay : of whom, ſome hold under their hands, and have at command, poor filly Women, whom 
they have gotten for ſome pe dowries fake, and whom together with rheir nionics they put tothe 
ing of domeſticall affaires, and to make baſe, vile, and mechanicall accounts, quarrelling and 

brawling with them every day z and others again, having more mindand defire to get Children, than 
to love —_— Wives , like unto Graſhoppers, which caſt their ſeed apon aill » ſea Onyons, or 
ſuch like herbs, having diſchaged their luft in all the hafte apon any body that firſt comes in their way, 
and reaped the fruic only that they ſoughe for, bid Marriage fareweH, and make no farther account 
of their wedded Wives, or if they tarry and ftay with them fill, they regard! them nomore than their 
old ſhoes, making no count either to love ther, or tobe loved reciprocally of them. © And verily, 
jrtv and i574, which fignific, toloveand to be loved again dearly, which diff:r bat in one letter 
from the verb 54*8, that is to ſay, to contain and hold together, ſeem unto me at the firſt fight,diceftly 
toi and ſh:w a matuall benevolencz, by long time and acquaintance tempered with a kind of 
neceſſity. Bat look what perſon ſoever love ſetleth upon in Marriage, fo as he be inſpired once there- 
with z atthe very firſt, like as it is in Platoes Common-wealth, he will not have theſt words in his 
mouth, Mine and Thins: for fimply all goods arecnot common among all friends, bar thule only who 
being ſevered apart in body, conjoyn and colliquare, as It were perforc:, their Souls together, ncither 
willing nor belceving that they ſhould be twain but one : and afterwards bystrue pudiciry and'reverence 
one unto the other, whereof Wedlock hath moſt necd. As for that which comerh from without, cary- 
ing with ic more ſorce of Law, than voluntary obſequence and reciprocall duty, and that in regard of 
fear and ſhame, | 

A piece of work, that needs the guide, "/*/ 

Of many bits and helmes beſide, - ay. 
requireth alwajes to have ready at hand a careful regard among thoſe that are coupled in Matrimony . 
whercas in tru Love there is ſo much Continency, Modefty, Loyalty, and Faithfulnefſ:, that alchough 
otherwhile it touch a wanton and laſcivious mind, yet it diverteth ir from other Lovers, and by cut- 
ting off all mallapart boldnefl:, by taking down and debafing infolent Pride and untaughe Stubburn- 
nefſe, it placeth in lieu thereof , modett ba(bfulnefſ*, (il:nce and raciturnity z it adornech it with 
decent geflure, and {zemly countenance, making it for ever after obedient to one lover only. Yee 
have heard (I am ſure) of that famous and renowned Courtifan Lais , who was courted var ſongbe 
unto by ſo many Lovers, and yee know well, how (hz inflamed and ſet on fire all Greece with the” 
Love and longing, deſire after her or to ſay more truly, how two ſeas ſtrave about her ? how after” 
that the Love of Hippolcochus the Thefſalian had feifed upon her, ſhe quit and abandoneth che Moung 
Acrecorint hus, 

Seated upon the river ſide, 
Which with great waves by it did glide 


a8 one writeth of itz and flying ſecretly from a great Army as it were of other Lovers, ſhe retired hee 
{elf right decently wichin Mag alopolis unto him 3 where other women upon very ſpight, enyy, and 
jealoufie, inregard of her ſurpaſſing beautyy drew her into the Temple of Venus, and ſtoned her to 

: whereupon it came, as it ſhould ſeem , that even at this day they ca!l the ſaid Temple, The 
Temple of Venus the Murderefſe, We our ſelves have known divers young Maidens, by condition 
no better than ſlaves, who never would yecld to lie with their Maſter 3 as alſo ſundry private perſons 
of mean degree, who refuſed, yea, and diſdained the company of Queens, when their hearts were 
once poſſ:{{:d with other Love, which as a Miftrefſe had the abſolute command thereof, For like as 


at Kome , when there was a Lord Diftatour once choſen , all other Officers of State and Magi-\ 


ſtrates veiled bonet , were preſently depoſed, and layed down their enſignes of authority z even ſo 

thoſe, over whom Love hath gotten the Maftery and rule , incontinently are quit, freed and delivered 

from all other Lords and Rulers, no otherwiſe than ſuch as are devoted to the ſervice of ſorit ous 

place. And in truth, an honeft and vertuous Dame , linked once unto her lawfell poyfe by unſtigned 

Love, will ſooner abide tobe clipped, claſped and embraced by any Wolves and Dragoth, "than the 

contreation and bedfellowſhip of any other man whatſocver = her own Husband. And albeic __ 
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* 6.oy- be an infinite number of examples among you here, who are all of the * ſame Countrey, and 
e«s, or profeiſed Aﬀociates in one idance, with this god Love ; yet it were not well done to paſſe over in 
| haply % fjlence the accidents which befell unto Camms the Galatian Lady. This young Dame being of incom- 
X*%. parable Beauty, was warricd untoa Tetrarch or great Lord of that Countrey named Sinnatys ; how- 

beit one Sinorix the mighticſt man of all the Galatians was enamoured upan her ; bur ſeeing that he | 

could not prevail with the woman neither by force and perſwalion, fo long as her Husband lived, he | 

made no more ado, but murdred him. Camme then haying no other Retuge for her pudicity, nor | 

comfortiand caſement of her hearts gricf, made choice of the Temple of Diana, where the became a 

Religious Votary, according to the Cuftome of that Counzrey. And verily, the moſt part of her 

time ſhe beſtowed in the worſhip of that goddefſc, and would not admit ſpecch wich any futers, ma» 

ny though they were, and thoſe great Perſonages, who ſought her Marriage ; But when Smerix had 

made means very boldly to azk her the Queſtion, and to ſollicit her about chat point, ſhe ſeemed not to 

rcjc& his motion, nor to expoſtulate and be offended for any thing palt,as if for pure Love of her, and 

ardent Aﬀe&ion, and upon no wicked and malicious mind unto Sz#netus, he had been induced to do 

that which he did: and therefore Sizorix came confidently to treat with her, and demand marriage of 

her : ſhe alſo for her part came toward the mankindly, gave him her hand, and brought him to the 

Altar of the ſaid goddefſe, where after {he had made an offering unto Diane, by pouring forth ſome 

little of a certain drink made of wine and honey, as it ſhould ſeem empoyſoned, which (he had pur in- 

£o a Cup, ſhe began unto Sinorix, and drank up the one half of it, giving the reft unto the ſaid Ga» | 

latian for to pledge her. Now when ſhe ſaw that hc had drunk it all off, ſhe fetched a grievous grone, | 

and brake forth aloud into this ſpcech, naming withall her Husband that dead was: My mot loving 

and dcar Spouſe (quoth ſhe) I have lived thus long witbour thee in great forrow and heavincfic cxpe- 

Qing this day 3 but now reccive me joyfully (fccing it is my good hap to be revenged for thy death 

upon this moſt wicked and pqaoions wretch) as one molt glad to have lived once with thee, and 

to dye now with him. As for Sixzerix, he was carricd away thence in a Litter, and dicd ſoon after ; 

bus Camms having ſurvived him a day, and a night, dicd by report moſt reſolutely, and with cx - 

cccding joy of ſpirit. Conſidering then, that there be many ſuch like examples,as well among us here 

in Greece, as the Barbarians, who is ablc toendure thoſe that reproach ard revile Vexus, as if being 

aſſociate and afliſtant to Love, ſhe ſhould hinder Amity ? whereas contrariwiſc, the company of malc 

with malc, a man may rather term intemperance and diſordinate laſciviouſaclic , crying out upon 


it in this manner. 


Groſſe wantonneſſe or filthy luſt it is, 
Not Venus fair that worketh this. 


And therefore ſuch filths and baggages as take delight to ſuffer themſelves voluntarily thus to be abuſed 
wgainftnature, we reckon to be the moſt flagitious perſons in the world ; no man repoſcth in them a- 
ayezraft, no man doth them any jot of honour and reverence, nor vouchſafcth them worthy of the lcalt 
partof friendſhip : bur in very truth,according to Sopbocles, 
Such friends as theſe, men are full glad 
and joy when they be gone : 
But whiles they bave them,wiſh and pray, 
that they were rid anon. 

Ag for thoſe who being by nature Iewd and naughr, have been circumvented in their youth, and for- | 
ced to yield them(clves and toabide this villany and abuſe, alltheir life after abhor the fight of ſuch 
wicked wantons, and deadly harc them, who have been thus diſpoſed to draw them to this wicked- 

nefſe ; yea and ready they arc to be revenged, and to pay them home at one time or other, whenſoever 
means and opportunity is offercd : for upon this occafion Gratenas killed Archelaus, whom in his 
flower of youth he had thus ſpoiled : as alſo Pytholaws ſlew Alexander the Tyrant of Phere. And Peri- 
ander the Tyrant of: Ambracia demanded upon a time of the boy whom he kepr, whether he were not 
yet with child 3 which indignity the youth took ſo to the heart, that he ſlew him outright in the place: ; 
whereas with women, and thoſe eſpecially, that be eſpouſed and wedded wives, theſe be the earneſt 
pennics as it were, and beginnings of Amity, yea, and the very Obligation and Society of the moſt 
ſacred and holieſt Ceremonies. As for fic{hly pleaſure is (elf, the leaft thing it is of all other : buc 
the mutnall Honour, Grace, DileQion and Fidelity that ſpringeth and ariſcth from it daily,is highly co 
be reckoned and accounted of : and therefore neither can the Delphians be noted for folly, jn that 
they term Venus «24, that is to ſay, a Chariot ; by reaſon of this yoke-fellowſhip : not Homer, in 
calling this Conjunftion of man and wite, $7, thatis to ſay, Amity and Friendſhip. Solon likewilc 

is deemed by this, to have beenian excellent Lawgiver, and moſt expert in that which concerneth mar- 
riage 5 when he decreed cxprefly that the Husband ſhould thrice in a moneth at the leaft embrace his 
wifc, and company in bed with her ; not for carnall pleaſures fake(1 aſſure you) but like as Citics and 
States ule, after a certain time between, to renew their Leagues and Contederacies one with another, 
fo he would have that the alliance of marriage ſhould eft be entertained anew by ſuch ſolace and 
deletion, after jarres, which other whiles ariſe and breed by ſome bone caſt berween, Yea, bus 
eherc be many mormous and furious parts, will ſome one ſay, that are played by ſuch as arc in Love 
with womcat. And be there not more (i pray) by thoſe that are enamoured upon boycs? do but 


mark him who uttercth theſe paſſionate words ; - 
0 


\ 
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$0 often as theſe eyes of mine behold 

That beardleſſe youth, that fmoath and lovely boy, 

I faint and fallz then wiſh I him to bold 

Within mine arms, and (0 to dy with joy : 

And that on Tomb were ſet where I dolie, 

An Epigram mine end to teftifie. 
Bat as there is a furious Paſſion of ſome men doting upon women, ſo there is as raging an aff:ion 
in others, toward boyes, but neither the one nor the other is Love. Well, moſt abſurd it were to ſay 
that women arenor cndued with orher vertues : for what nced we to ſpeak of their Temperance and 
Chaſtity, of their Prudence, Fidelity and Juftice, conſidering that even Forticude ic ſelf, conſtant 
Confidence and Reſolution, yea, and Magnanimity, is in many of them very evident? New to 
hold chat being by nature not indifpoſed unto other vertues, they are untoward for Amity onely and 
Friendſhip (which is an lmpacation laid upon them) is altotgether befide all Reaſon. For well 
known it is, chat they; be loving to their Children and Husbands : and this their nacurall aff:&ion, 
is like unto afercile field or bartell ſoil, capable of Amity, not unapt for perſwaſion, nor d:fii- 
tate of che Graces. And like as Poefic having fitted unto ſpeech Song, Meeter and Rhime, as pl-afanc 
Spices to aromatize and ſeaſon the ſame, by means whereof that profitable inftrution v hich ie 
yieldeth, is more attraftive and cffeftuall, as alfo the danger therein more inevitable : Even fo na- 
ture, having endued a woman, with an amiable caft and aſpeR of the eye, with ſweet eech, and a 
beautifull Countenance; hath given unto her great means, if ſhe be laſcivious and wanton, with 
her pleaſure to deceive a man, and if (a: be chaft and honeft, to gain the good will and favour of 
her Huband. Plato gave Counſell unto Xenocrates an excellent Philſopher, and a worthy P-rſonage 
otherwiſe, howbeir in his behaviour exceeding ſour and auſtere, to ſacrifiſe unto the Graces : and 
even ſo, a man might adviſe a good Matron and fober Dame, to offer Sacrifice unto Love, for his 
Propitious favour unto Marriage, and his Refidence with her, and that ber Husband, by hec kind, 
loving demeanour unto him, may keep hone, and not ſeek abroad ro ſome oth. r, and ſo be forced 
in the end to break out into ſuch Speeches as theſe, out of the Comardic : 


Wretch that I am, and manu unhappy 1, 
$2 good a Wife to quit with injury | 


For in Wedlock, to love, is a better and greater thing by far, than to beloved; for it keeperh folk 

from falling into many faulrs and flips, or to ſay more truly, it averterh them from ali choſe inconve- 

niences , which- may corrupt, marre, and ruinate a Marriage ; as for thoſe paſſionate affe:ons, 

which in the beginning of Matrimoniall Love move firs, ſomewhat poinant and biring, let me en- 

treat you (good friend Zeuxippus ) not to fear, for any exulceration or ſmart itch that they have, 
alchough co ſay a truth, it were no great harm, if haply by ſome little wound, you may come to be 
incoporate and united to an honeſt woman 3 like as trees, that by incifion are cngraff:d and grow one 

wichin another ; for wh-n all is ſaid, is not the beginning of Conception a kind of ex'i!ceration ? 

neither can there be a mixture of two things in one, - unlefſ? they mutually ſuffer one of the other, and 

be reciprocally aff. ted. And verily, th: Mathematicall Rudimznes which Children be taught, at 

the beginning trouble them, even as Philoſopie at the firſt is harſh unto young men : Bur like as this 
unplcaſamnef(= coninucth not always with them, no more doth that mordacity tick :H among Lo- 

vers. Andit ſcemeth, that Love at the firſt reſembleth the mixture of two Iiquours, which when 

they begin to incorporate together, boil and work one with another : for even (0 Love ſeemeth to 

make a certain trouble and cbullition 3 buCafter a while that the ſame be once ſertl:d, aud chroughly 
cleanſed, ic bringeth unto Lovers a moſt firm and aſſured habit : 2nd there is properly that mix-ion 

and temperature, which is called univerſall, and through the whole + whereas the Love cf other Seat 
fricnds converfing and living together, may be very well comparcd to the mixtion which is mad- by @ » duTS:y 
theſe rouchings and interlacings of atomer, which Epicurus ſpeaketh of 3 and the ſame is ſubjc&@ to 749 de 
Rupture, Separations, and Startings aſunder : neither can it poſlibly make cha: UL tion which ma- 1X #44iz 
trimouiall Love and mutual! Conjun&ion doth:for neither do there ariſe from any orher Loves greater Iume read 


pleaſures, nor commodirics more continually one from another, ne yer is the benefit and good ot any Heath 


other friendſhip ſo honourable or expetible , as hair.Bur in 
When man and wife keep houſe with one accord, w hat ſenic 
And lovingly agree at bed and board, exther the 
Eſpecially when the Law warrantcth it, and theBond of Procreation common between them, is af. _ = 


liltant there'o. And verily nature ſheweth, that the gods th-mſelves have need of ſuch Love : for ,;. ali 
thus the Poets ſav, that the Heaven loveth the Earth 3 and the Naturalifis hold, that the Sunne lik e- So ade 
wiſe is in love with the Moon, whichev:ry monerh is in ConjunGtion with him, by whom alſo ſhe prace is fo 
:ceiveth. In brief, muſt irnot follow neceffarily, thee the Earth, which is the mother and breeder corrape c- 
of men, of living Creatures and all Plante, half periſh and be wholly extin& : when Love, which Y'Y way » 
is 2rdene deſire, and inſtintt inſpired from God, ſhall abandon the matter, and the matter likewiſe preont 
ſhall ceaſe to luſt and ſeck afrer the Principle, and cauſe of her Conc:prion ? nor if itbe 

But to the end that we may nor range too far, nor uſeary ſuperfluonsand nugatory words, your ſelfnor under- 
do know, that theſe Pzderaftics are of all other molt uncertain, and ſuch as uſe them arc wont to ſtoou as 
ſcff much thereat and ſayzthat the Amity of ſuch boyer,is in manner of an cgge divided three wayes; ®!- 

and 
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ard as for themſelves, they reſemble the wandring Nomades in Scythia, who having encamped j 
thc ſpring time, and paſturcd whers the fi:1ds be green and full of flowers, preſently diſlodge - oo 
part as it were out of an Enemics Country. And yet Bron the Sophiſter was more rough and odious 


3a his words toward ſach, when he termed the firſt down or haires appearing upon the face of 


* Or Em- 


Poaminance. 


*Or Mais 
tialls, 


beautifoll youths Harmodii, and Ariſtogitones 3 for that by them Lovers were dclivered out of the 
tyranny of ſuch fair Perſons, when they begin once to bud and put forth. But theſe impurations are 
no: juſtly charged upon true Lovers. As for that which Euripides ſaid, it was pretty, and carried 
ſome elegancy with ir 3 for as he embraced and kiffcd fair Agathon, even when his Beard began togrow, 
h: ſaid : that of fair perſons, the very latter ſcaſon of the Autumn was lovely and beautifull : But Ifa 
more than ſo, namely, that the lovelinefſe of honeft Women paſſcth not away with Rivels , Wrinkles, 
and hoary haires, but continueth alwaics cvento their S:pulchre and Tombes of mcmoriall, Apain, 
there arc bur few couples in that other Sex, of true Lovesz Bur of Mcn and Women joyned in, Wed- 
lock, an infinite number, who to the very laſt hour have kept moſt faithfully their Lbyalty 
and hearty Love reciprocally one unto the other. / But one example among many other, which 
b=fell in our daycs, under Veſpaſian the Emperour, {will relate unto you. Fulins , he whoin Ga 
1z:is was the Authour of a revolt, and raifed a rebcllion, had many other complices, (asa Man 
m-y well chink ) of this conſpiracy , and among the reſt, one Sabizus a young Gentleman of an high 
ſpi:ir, and for Wealth and Repuration, a principall perſon, and of ſpeciall mark : theſe Men having 
cutcrpriſcd a great deſignment, failed of their purpoſe ; and cxpeCting no other but that they ſhould, 
according to Jufiice, ſuffer due puniſhment according to their deſerts, ſome killed themſclver, other 
thinking to ccap: by flight, were apprehended ; as for Sabinxs, all other good and ready meanes he 
h dto fave him{clf,and flic unto the Barbarians in a ftrange Country : but lately he had taken to Wife, 
2 moſt vertuous Dame, and cvery way rieht excellent, whoſe name in thoſe parts was * Empoyg, as 
one would ſay in the Greck Language, #:*+, that is to ſay, a Princefſc or great Lady ; but hrr he could 
not poſlibly either in his Love endure to forſake, nor find mcancs to take with him : whereas therfore 
he had atan houſe in the Country certain ſecret Vaults , and hidden Ccllars deep under the ground, 
whzre he beſtowed his treaſure and goods in ſafety, and thoſe known to two of his cnfranchiſed ſer. 
vants, and no more ; the reft of his HouſhoJd Servitors he diſcharged 2nd fent away z pretending 
unto them, that hc was reſolved to poyſon himſelf; and retaining Rill about him thoſe two tratty freed- 
men,with them he went down into thoſe ſecret Caves or Vaults digged ont of the ground ; which done, 
he ſent one of theſe enfranchiſcd Servants of his, whoſe name was * Martalinys unto his Wife, to let her 
and:rftand that he had killed himſelf with poyſon, and that the whole houſe together with his Corps 
was barnt;for his purpoſe was,by the unfeigned ſorrow and mourning of his Wite,to make the rumour 
that ran of his death.the better to believed 3 and ſo it fell out in very deed: for no ſooner heard ſh: this 
news, but with pittcous cries and dolefull lamentations , ſhe caſt ber ſclf upon the ground,where ſhe 
at that time was, and lay there along for three dayes and three nights together, without meat or 
d-ink: which when Sabinns heard, fearing left the Woman would by this meancs work her own death 
he commanded the ſaid Martalinus to round her ſecretly in the car, that he was yet living, and lay 
hidden within the ground, requeſting her withall, that ſhe would continue (till a while longer in this 
mournfall fate, bewailing her Husbands death, yet ſo, as {he might not be perceived to counterfeit 
and verily this young Lady in all other reſpeQs performed the tragicall ſh:w of chat calamity ſo artifi- 
ciaily, and playcd her part with ſach dexterity, that ſhe confirmed the opinions received and divul- 
g-d of his death : but having a longing defire ro ſee him, ſhe went by night unto him, and came again 
th: ſame, ſo ſecretly, that no creature perceiveditz and thus continued ſhe this haunt from time to 
time, for the ſpace of ſeven moneths, keeping company, and lying as one would fay in hcll urd:r the 
ground with her husband during which time , ſke one day diſguiſed Sabinus in his apparell,and what 
with ſhaving his Beard, and knitting about his hcad a kerchief, ſh: ordered the matter fo, that he 
could not bs known tothem that mer him : and upon hope of obtaining pardon,ſh: brought him with 
h:r to Roxie, with other ſtuff and carriages of hers : but when ſhe could not ſpeed, ſhe retyred again in- 
to the Country, and for the molt part abode and converſed with him undcr the ground : howbcitr, 
otherwhiles between, ſhe would repair to the City, and ſh:w her felt unto other Women her friends, 
and of her familiar acquaintance. But that of all whick other ſcemcth moſt incredible, ſhe handled the 
matter ſo, that it was never perccived ſhe was with child , albcit ſhe waſhed and bathed ordinarily 
with other Dames and Wives of the City ; for the oyl or ointment wherewith Women uſc to annoint 
the hair of their head, for to make the ſame fair and yellow like burniſhing gold, hath a certain proper- 
ty in it to pinguific withall, to incarnatc,and fo to raiſe and rarific the flc{h, that it cauſcth irto be lax, 
and ſo to ſwell and puff up more plump : of this medicinable oyl ſhe made no fpare , butuſed to 
rub and beſmere the other parts of body, in ſuch ſort, as that by their propertionable riling, 
ſhe hid her great belly , which grew more round and full every day than other. Now when 
her time was come , {he endured the pangs and paines of her Travell in Child-bicth, alone 
by her ſelf, being gon down to her Husband like a Lyoneſic into her den , and there ſhe ſuck- 
1:4 at her own Breaſt ſecretly, if I may ſo fay, her male Whelps, for ewo Boy twins ſhe was 
d:livered of z of which two Sons , the one chanced to be lain in Xpype , the other , not 
long ſince, bur very lately, was wich us at Delphos, named after his Father, Sabinus. Howbcit, for 
a'l this , Veſpaſian cauſed this Lady to be put to dearh 3 but for this Murther of his he dearly paid,and 
waz rw ihcd accordingly:for within a while aftcf, his whole poſterity was utterly deſtroyed &rooted 
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out from the face of the Earth,ſo as there remained notone of his race:for there was not in thoſe daies, 
and during his Empire, a more cruel and inhumane fat commirted ; neither was there ever any other 
ſpeRacle that both gods and angels ſeemed more to abhorr and to turn away their eyes from beholding. 
And yet her Grand iloquence and ftout reſolutions in her ſpecch, whereby (he did exaſperate and pro» 
yoke Veſpaſian moſt, was ſuch, that it diminiſhed much the pitiful ruth 2nd compaſliun, that the bee 
holders of the ex:cution had of her: for when ſhe was paſt hops of obtaining her husbinds life, ſhe 
wonld ne«ds dic in his turn, and required that exchange for him, ſaying withall, that it was a ercater 
Joy unto her, for to live in darknetfc and under the carth, than to ſee him Emperour. 

And herewith (quoth my father) cndcd their diſcourſe as touching Love, at what time as they were 
| neer unto Theſpies, tor then they might perceive comming toward them, fafter than wich a foot pace 
| one of Pifias friends, named Diogenes 3 unto whom Soclarns ſpake aloud, when he was y-t a good way 
off : You bring us no news | hope Diogenes of War ? Offe berter than ſo (quorh he) being, as t'-ere is, 
a Marriage toward z why mend you not your pace therefore, and mak: hatte thither ? for the Nuprial 
| facrifice ftaycth only for your coming : At which words (as my father faid) all the reft of the company 
joyed, and were excceding glad, only Zeuxippus ſhewed himſelf mal-contem, and not well plcaſcd; 
for he could not difſemble it : howbeit he was rhe firſt man thax approved the aft of Iſmenodora,as good 
and lawtul : and even now he willingly fer a Garland apon his own head, and put 02 a white Wed- 
ding robe, marching before all the company through the Market-place, co render think(giving unto 
th: god Love,for this Marriage. Well done (quoth my father then)1 ſwear by Fupiter : goe we on all 
| hands away, and let us be gone; that we may laugh and make our ſelves merry with this man, and 
withall adore ard worſhip the god: for cvident ic ir, that he taketh joy in that which hath becn done, 
and is preſent with his favour and approbatiof\ to grace the Wedding. 
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The Summary. 
His Dialigue is defefive in the beginning thereof. In it are brought in Sylla and Pharnaces , with 
Þ ſome others , diſputing with Plutarch, as rouching one point of natural Phil:ſophy, worthy to be cont- 
fidered and read over and over ag ain, by thoſe that take delight in ſuch pleaſant ſpeculations meet for good 
wits tobe exerciſed ins The weigbt of this matter concerneth the Globe f the Moon, and toucheth principally 
this notable accident of the face which Hy therein : by occofion whereof, droers queſtions depending 
upon the firſt and principal, are diſcuſſed and reſolved by our Author, according as be hath c.mpriſed and 
underjtood them. But here is the miſchief in this diſcourſe, like as in many oihers of this ſecond Tome, that 
it is not only he adleſſ*, but maimed alſo and diſmembred otherwi'e : aud yet the Tranſtatour and the French 
eſpecially hath with great dexterity laid the pieces tagether,ſo as the breaches can hardly be ſeen, unl-ſſe a man 
lokvery neer. Now the principal matters handled here, be theſe that follow. Afrer that Plucarch had 
refuted three opinions concerning the face in the Moon, and brought in one Laciut, maintaining ihat pefition 
of the Academiques, who preſuppoſe hat the Moon is terrene and conſiſteth of an earthly ſubtance, he entreth 
into 4: putation againjt thoſe who attribute one Centre unto the World and the Earth, labouring to confirm his 
own opinion by divers arguments marked in their order : which he handieth with ſuch a grace, that yet a man 
, may ſee withal, how natural Philoſophy deftitate of that light of Gods word (which by Moſes in ihe firjt chap= 
| ter of Genclis reſolveth and cleareth finite diſputations and controverſies in theſe matters ) is in a manner 
| blinde, and (tumbleth many times moſt groſly and abſurdly. Moreover, according tothe train of words and 
ſpeeches, which commonly in ſuch con/erences follow one upon another, they treat of the Centre and Motion of 
the Univerſal World, of the proportion thereof, and the principal parts of it, of the illumination of the 
Moon, of reflexions and mirrours, of Eclipſes, and the ſhadow of the Earth, Item, whether the Moon be a 
Globe of fre, or of what elſe ? What is her colour ? From whence proceedeth and how cometh this 
reſemblance of @ face which is obſerved in ber # Whether ſhe be inhabited or n» ? As alſo of her Nature 
and Eff-0ts. Toward the end ke intermedleth a fable ferched from the Poets and ancient Natural Philoſophy, 
for to mollifie and make more probable and credible that which bad been de'tvered as touching thoſe that 
dwell within the Moon. In ſum, this Treatiſe giveth good proof of the quick an4 pregnant wit of our Au- 
thor, who could enter into, and peirce through all things : whereof if he have net alwates attained unto the 
exat? knowledge, we ſhould rather by all likelihood blame the iniquity of long time, which bath wot permitted 
us 10 have theſe Book: entire and whole, than the inſufficiency of ſo deey « Clerk, Tocencludh, this ought 
to unite thoſe that ſound and ſearch into tbe ſecrets of Nature, to joyn with that which the modern Philoſophers 
of our tim? are able to write ſleightly aud at eaſe of ſuch matters, what bath been delivered ty the axcrentr, 
who indeed have made the overture unto thoſe who ſucceeded after them : tothe end that there mught be 
drawn out of them all, « certain firm reſolution, which raiſeth us up above the Moon, and all «ther Celftial 
bodies, unto the only God and ſole Creator of ſo many admirable works, thereby to acknowledge, feros”" an 
praiſe bim according as bis Omnipotent greatneſſe doth deſerve. of 
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| would vcry willingly before all chings elſe know, what necd isthere to make ſuch a pre- 
amblc for to come unto theſe opinions, which are ſo current and rife in every mans mouth, 
as touching the face of the Moon. And why not (quoth 1) conſidering the difficulty of theſe 
ints which have driven us thither ? for like as in long maladies, when we have tricd ordinary reme» 
dice, and uſual rulcs of diet, and found no help thereby, we give them over in the end, andbetake our 
ſ:lvcs to luſtral ſacrifices and expiations, to amulets or preſervatives for to be hanged about our necks, 
and to inteprecations of dreams : even ſo in ſuch obſcure queſtions, and difficule ſpeculations, when the | 
common and ordinary opinions, when uſual and apparent reaſons will nor ſerve nor ſatisfic us, necefſz« 
ry it is to afſay thoſe which arc more extravagant, and not to rcjet and deſpiſe the ſame, butto cn- 
chant or charm our ſelves, as one would ſay, with the diſcourſes of our ancicnts, and try all means for 
to finde out the truth : for at the very fick encounter you ſee, how abſurd he is and intollerable, who 
ſaith, that the form or face appearing in the Moon, is an accident of our cye-fight, that by reaſon of 
weaknefl: giveth place to the brightnefſe thereof, which accident we call the dazzcling of our eyes, not 
conſidering withal, that this ſhould befal rather againft the Sun, whoſe light is more reſplendent, and 
beams more quick and pictciog, according as Empedecles himſelf in one place pleaſantly noterh the dif- 
ference, when he ſaith : 


Ell, thus much ſaid Syl/a, for it accorded well to my ſpeech, and depended thereupon: but 


The Sun that ſhines ſo quick and bright, 
The Moon with dimme and flony light : 


for ſo he expreſſ:th that milde, amiable, pleaſant, and harmlefic viſage of the Moon : and afterwards 
rendercth a reaſon, why thoſe, who hayc obſcure and fecble fights, perceive nor in the Moon any ditfe= 
rent form or ſhape,but unto them her Circle ſhineth plain, even, unitorm and full round about ; where- 
as they who have more quick and piercing cycs, do more exattly obſerve the proportion and linea- 
ments, and diſcern better the impretſion of a face, yea, and diftinguiſh more perfeRMly and evidently the 
ſeveral pares : for in mine opinion is would fall out clean contrary, in caſe the weakneff: of the eye 
being overcome, cauſed this apparition, that where the paticnt cyc is more feeble, there the ſaid appa- 
rence and imagination ſhould be more cxprefſe and cvident : furthermore, the encquality therein, doth 
fully every way confute this reaſon ; for this face or countenance is not to be ſeen in a continuate and 
nv" ſhadow : Buc Ageſianax the Poet, right elegantly depainteth in ſome ſort the ſame, in theſe 
words : 


All round about environed 
With fire ſhe is illumined: 
And in the middes there doth afpear, 
Like to ſome boy, a viſage clear : 
Whoſe eyes to us do ſeem in view, 
Of colour gr ayiſh more than blew : 
| The browes and forehead, tender ſeem, ys 
The cheeks all reddiſh one would deem. 


For intruth dark and ſhadowy things, compaſſed about with thoſe that arc ſhining and clear are driven 
downward, and the ſame do riſe again reciprocally, being by them repulſed, and in one word, arcin- 
terlaced one within another, in ſuch ſort as they repreſent the form ot a face lively and naturally de- 
painted : and it ſeemeth that there was great probability in that which Clearcus ſaid againſt your Ari» 
flotle. For this Ariſtotle of yours, though he familiarly converſed with that ancient Ariſtotle, perverted 
and overthrew many points of the Peripatcticks doftrine, Then Apollonides,taking upon him to ſpeak, 
demanded, what opinion this might be of Ariſtotle, and upon what reaſon it was grounded. Surely 
(quoth I) it were more mect for any man elſe to be ignorant hereof, than for you, conſideri 
that ic is grounded upon the very fundamental principles of Geometry, For this man affirmet 
that the ching, which we call che face in the Moon, are the images and figures of the great O- 
cean , repreſented in the Moon [as in a mirrour : for the circumference of a round circle , 
being refleted back every way, is wont to deceive the fight in ſach things as arc not 


diceAly ſeen, And the full Moon her felf is, for cvencfſc , ſaoothneſſe and luftre , wy 
Alnis* 
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beautiful and purcit mirrour in the world. Like as therefore ye hold, that the Rainbow appcareth 
(when our eyclight is reflzCted back upon the Sun) in a cloud, that hath gotten ſmoothnefſe ſomwhat 
liquid, and a conliftence withal ; even ſo({quoth he) a man may ec in the Moon the great Ocean, with- 
in che very place where it is ficuate : but from whence the reflexion by toiiching the light re- 


out, not 
y:rberatc and ſent back, maketh a fight and apparition thereof. Which Ageſianax hath faid in another 
place, afrer this manner » 
The figure of the Ocean 
is Juſt reſembled there 


Is flaming mirrour, when great waves 
| it doth againſt it rear. 


Apollonides then, being perſwaded that it wat ſo; a fingular opinion believe me (quoth he) this was of 
his, and when all is ſaid, newly and after a ſtrange manner deviſed by a man, who may be thought bold 
and confident enough in his projets, howbeir full. of wit and a great Cleark withal. But how did 
Clearchus refute the: ſame ? Firlt and foremoſt (quorh I) if the main S:a or Ocean be all of one nature, 
then it muſt needs be that the current thereof is all one uniform and continuate : but the appearance of 
| thoſe black and dim obſcuritics which arc obſerved in the face of the Moon, is not even and continus 
| ed, but there be certain iſthmes or partitions between clear and bright, which divide and ſeperat that 
| which is (bady and dark. Therefore ſeeing each part is diftin&t, and hath proper bounds and limits a- 
\ ct, the conjunAtions and approchments of the clear to that which is dark, making a ſemblance of 
igh and low, do cxprefſ= and reſemble the fimilitude of a figure, with eyes and lips ; fo that of necelli- 
ty we are to ſappoſe, that there be many Occans and main Scas, diſtinguiſh:d by the iſthmes of firm 
Lands between : which is a manifcſt untruth, And admit that there is but one continued Sea for all, it 
is not credible that the image thereof ſhould appear fo diflipate and diftratted by picces : and as for this 
inc, the ſurer way is, and lefſ: dangerous,to demand,than to affirm ought in your preſence z nam-ly, 
whether the habitable Earth being equal in length and breadth, ic be poſſible, that all che ſghe reflected 
and ſent back by the Moon, ſhould <qually rouch the whole Occan and all thoſe that fail therein, and 
ev:n ſuch as ſeem to dwell in it, as the Britainesdo : ſeeing that your ſelves have maintained that the 
wholc Earth, in proportion to the Globe or Sphear of the Moon, is no more than a very prick, As for 
this verily (q 10th I) ic is your part to regacd and conſider : and true ir is that as touching the reverbe+ 
ration and rctlexion of the fight from the Moon, it belbngeth neither to you norto Hipparcus, And yer 
Iaffure you, my good freind Lawprias (quorh Apollonides ) there be many Naturaliſts, who hold ic not 
to afficm with Hipparcus that cur tight is fo driven back ; but they ſuppoſe and affirm, thar it is 
more like and probable chat it hath a certain temperature and obeyſant compa {trufture, than ſuch 
beatings and rep:rcuſhons as Epicurus imagineth the Aromes have. Neither do I believe that Clearchus 
would have us co ſuppoſe, that the Moon is a maſſive and weighty body, but C:leftial and lightſome: 
againſt which you ſay that the refraftion of our eye-{ight ſhould reach : and therefore all this reflexion, 
and reverberation fall-th to the ground and comes to nothing. But if I ſhould be urged, and intreated 
by him to receive and admit the ſame, I would atk him the queſtion, how it comes to pafſc, rhat chis 
image of the Sea is to be ſeen only in the body of the Moon, and not inany of the other Stars? For ty 
all likelihood and probability, our fight ſhould ſuffzr the fame equally in all, or juit in none at all. 
Bit Ipray you (quorh l, caſting mine cyes upon Lucius) call ro mind again that which was firſt deli- 
vered of our part, and by thoſe of our fide. Nay rather I am affraid (quoth Lucins ) left we may be 
thought to off:x over much injury unto Pharnaces, if we ſhould fo paff: over the Stoicks opinion un- 
confured, arid without oppoling any thing againſt ic. Wiy then reply ſmwhat upon this man (quorth 
I ) who holdcth that the Moon is a whole mixion of the air, and of ſome mild: fice, and then after= 
wards ſaith, that like as in a calm, there happeneth other whiles a little horror or winde, that rom- 
1 bi:thandblowcth upon the Seca, even fo the airthereby becometh black, and thereupon is made a cer- 
tzin reſemblance and form of a viſage. Courtcouſly done of you Lucius (quoth 1) thus to clad and 
cover with fair words and good termes fo abſurd and falſe an opinion. Bur to didnot our friend, but 
1 fpaketheplain truth, and ſaid that the Stoicks disfigured the Moons face making it black and blew, and 
filling it with dark ſpots and clouds, and withal invocating her by the name of Minerva and Diana, 
and in the mcan while making her a lump asit were of paſte, contilting of dark air and a fire of Char- 
cole, that cannot burn one, nor yield light of ic ſelf, bur having a body hard to be judged and known, 
ever (moaking and alwaizs burning like to thoſe lightnings which by the Poers ace called, lightleffe 
and ſmoaky. But that a firc of coales, ſuch as they would have that of the Moon to be, contin'teth noe 
long, nor can ſo much as ſubliſt, if ir meet not with ſome ſolid matter, which may hold ic in and withal 
and neuriſh it;] ſuppoſe that they know berter,who in merciment ſay that Vulcan is lame and doth 
halt, than theſe Philoſophers do : for that indeed fire cannot go forward without wood or fewel, no 
more than a lame criple wichout his ſtaff: or crutches. If then the Moon be fire, how cometh ir to have 
ſomuch air in it? For this Region aloft which moverh round, doth not conſiſt of air, but of ſome a= 
ther more noble ſubſtance, which is able to ſubtilize and ſer on fire every thing beſide. Bur in caſe it be 
akerwards engendred in it, how isit that it periſheth not by being changed and eranſmuccd by the fire 
into a celeſtial ſubſtance, bur maintaineth it ſelf, and continutth together as ic were, cohabiting with 
the fire (o long, like unto a ſpike or nail ſet faft continually in the ſame parts, and ficted thereto ? For 
being rare as it is, and diffuſed, meet it were that it ſhould not ſo abide and continue, but be —_—_— 
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and reſolved ; and to grow compa and thick it is impoſlible, fo long as it is mixed with fire, having 
no earth nor watcr; which arcthe rwo only Elements whereby the aire will gather to a conſiſtence 
and thickncfſe- Morcover, the (wiftnefic and violence of motion, is wont to enflame the aire that is 
within Stones, yea, and in Leadas cold as it is : much more then, thac which is in fire, being whirled 
abour, and carned with ſo great celerity and impetuolicy:for in this regard they are ofi:nded with Ew- 
pedocles, for that he made the Moon congealed aire, in manner of Hailc, and included within a Sphcar 
of firc: and yet themſelves ſay, that the Moon bring a Sphear or Globe of fire, doth encloſe and con- 
rain the aice diſperſ:d to and fro; and that the ſame hath neicher ruptures nor concavitier, ne yer any 
profunditics, which they admit who will have the Moon to be of earth, but forſoorh ſuperficially only, 
and as it were ſcttled upon the imboſicd and ſwelling backe thereof : which is againftall reaſon, ifir 
be to endure, and cannot poſlibly be, in caſe we give credit to that which we do ſee in full Moons : for 
dividcd it ought not to be, and ſcparat apart, being black and dark, bur cirhcr being hidden, to be a]- 
together darkned, or elſe to be illuminate when the Moon is overſpread by the Sun, For here be- 
neath with us, the aircthat is in deep pits and low caves of the carth,where the Sun-beames never come, 
remaineth dark and ſhady, wichour any light at all : but that which is ſpread about the carth, iz clear, 
and of a lightſome colour; for by reafqn of the rarity thereof, it is very calie to be tranſmuted into @. 
very quality and faculty; but principally by the lightgwhich if ic never fo little touch itzas they ſay,and 
lay hold of it, you ſhall ſce ic incontinently changed, and light throughout. This very ccaſon therefore 
ſcemeth greatly to help and maintain the opinion of them who drive the aire into I wor not what de 
vallics and pits within the Moon 3 as alſo co confate you, who mingle and compound I know not how, 
her Sphear of fire and aire 3 for impoſlible ic isthat there ſhould remain any ſhadow or obſcurity in the 
ſuperticics thereof, when the Sun wich his brightnefT: doth clear and illuminate whatſocver part of the 
Moon we are able to diſcern, and cut with our cyc- fight. And as I fpake theſe words, even before 1 
had made an cnd of my fpecch : Sec (quth Pharnaces ) the ordinary caſt of the Academy, how it is 
praiſed upon us, in that they buſi: th. mſclves evermore, and ſpend time inall their diſcourſes to ſpeak 
azaink others, bue never allow the diſcufſing and reproving of that which they deliver themſelves : 
but if any happen co cont-r and difpute with themz they muſt plead in their own defence alwaics, and 
not be allowed to reply or come upon them with any accuſations : for mine own part, you (hall not 
draw me this day to rend-r a rcaſon of ſuch matters as you charge upon the Stoicks, nor to ſpeak in 
their bchalf, before I have called you to an account, for thus turning the world uphde down, as you 
do. Hercat Lucius laughing; And very well content am [ good Sir, ( quoth he) ſo to do, provided als 
waics, that you accuſe us not of impicty z like as Ariſtarchus thought that the Greeks ought to have 
called Cleantbes the Sam:an into qu:ition, judicially and to condemne him for his impicty and A- 
theiſmec, as one that ſhook the very foundations of the world to overthrow all, in that the man endea» 
youring to ſave and maintain thoſe things which appear unto us above, ſuppoſed the heaven to ſtand 
fill as immoveablc, and that it was the carth that moved round by the oblique Circle of the Zodiack, 
and turncd about the own Axcleree. As for ut, weſpeak of our (clves, and in our own behalf. But 
they, my good friend Pharnaces, who fuppoſe that the Mnon is carth, why do they turn the World up- 
fide down, more than you ; who place the Earth here hanging in the aire, being far greater than the 
Moon, as th: Mathcmaticians take their meaſure, in the accidents of Eclipſcs, and by the paſſages of 
the trajcRions of the Moon through the ſhadow of the Earth,collefting thereby the Magnitude thereof, 
and what ſpace it caketh up ? for ſurely the ſhadow of che Earth is leffe than ic ſelf, by reaſon that ir 
is caſt by a greater light. Now that the ſaid ſhadow is ftreight, and pointed upward toward the end, 
Homer himſclf was not ignorant, but fignifi:d as much, when he called the night ed, for the ſharpe- 
nefle at the 7 ve of the ſaid ſhadow ; and yet the Moon as it appeareth in her Eclipſes, being caught and 
comprehended within the compaſſc of that ſhadow, hath much ado to get out of it, by going forward 
in length, thrice asmuch as her own bignefſ: comes to. Conſider then, how many times greater mutt 
the Earth nceds be than the Moon, it it bs ſo, that the ſhadow which it cafteth, wherc it is ſharpeſt and 
narroweſt, is thrice as much as the Moon, But ye arc afraid left the Moon ſhould fall, if ſhe were d- 
vowed to be the Earth : (for it may be haply, that Zſchylus hath ſealed you a warrant, and ſecured 
you for the Earth, when he ſaid thus of A4tlss : 


He jt andeth like a pillar ſtrong and ſure, 
From earth to heaven above that reacheth ftreight : 
To bear on ſhoulders twain, be doth endure 

A maſſie burden and unpeldy weight.) 


if under the Moon there run and be ſpread a light and thin airc, not firm and ſufficient for to ſuſtain a 
ſolid maſſc : whereas according to Pindarus : 

To bear the earth there ftand moſt puiſſant 

Columns and pillars of bard Diamant. 
And therefore Pharnaces for himſclf is out of all fear, that the Earth will fall ; marry he pittieth 
thoſe who are dirc&ly and plumbe under th, courſe of the Moon, and namely the Ethiopians, and 
thoſe of Taprobanz , Icit ſo weighty a maſſe ſhould tumble down upon their heads. And yet the Moon 
hath one good meancs and help to keep her from falling , &o wit, her very motion ard violent 
revolution, like unto thoſe Bullers or Stones , or whatſoever weights be put within a ſling, they arc 


ſure 


— 
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fare cnough tom flipping or tall ng our, to long as they be violently {wong and ſwirled about. Fer 
every body is carried according to the natural motion thereof, if there be no other cauſe ro cmpeach 


or turn it alide out of courſe : which is the reaſon that the Moon moveth nor, according'to the 


motion of her poiſe, conlidering the inclination thereof downward, i; ftayed and hindred by the 
violence of a circular revolution. But peradventarc more cauſe there were to marvel, if ſhe ſhould 
ſtand altogether as the carth, immovyeable: whereas now the Moon hath this great cauſe to ems« 
peach her, for not tending downward hither. As for the Earth, which bath no other motion 
ac all ro hinder ir; great reaſon there is, that according to that onely weight of the own, ir ſhould 
move downward, and there ſettle; for more heavy it is than the Moon, not ſo much in this regard 

chat greater it is, but more, for that the Moon by rcafon of heat and aduſtion of fire, is made the lighter: 
labrict, ic appeareth by that which you ſay, if ir be true that the Moon be fire, it hath need of earth, 


or ſome other matcer to reft upon and cleave unto, for to maintain, nouriſh, and quicken ſtill the . 


power that it hath : tor it cannot be conceived or imagined, how fire ſhould be Preſerved withour 
tuel, or mater combultible. And you your ſclves affirm, do ye not? that the earth abiderh firm and 
ſar, without any baſc or piedital to fuftain and hold it up? Yes verily (quoth Pharnaces) being 
in the proper and natural place, which is the very mid(it ang centre. For this is it wherero all heavy 
and weighty things do tend, incline, and arc carried to,fronfevery fide,and about which they cling,and 
be counterpoized ; but the upper region throughout, it haply there be any terreſtrial and heavy mat- 
rery by violence ſent vp thithcr, repellerh and caſterh it down again with force incontinently, or to 
ſpeak more cruly, letterh it goand fall, according to the own natural inclination, which is to rend 
and (cecle downward. 

For the anſwer and refutation whereof, 1 willing to give Lucius ſome reaſonable rime to ſummon 
his wits cogether, and to think upon his reaſons : and calling unto Theox by name, Which of the Tra- 
gical Pocts was it (Theon, quoth I) who ſaid that Phyficians 


Do bitter medicines into the body pour, 
IWhen bitter choler they mean 10 purge and ſcour ? 


And when he made me anſwer that it was Sophocles. Well Cquorh 1) we muſt permit then) ſo to do 
upon neceſſicy : but we ought not to give car unto Philoſophers, if they wou'd maintain ſtrange pa= 


radoxcs, by other potitions as abſurd, -or to confute admirable opinions, deviſe others mach more cv. 
mn worderful 3 like as theſe here who broach and > ina motion, forſooth, nit a 
t0a middle, wherein, what abſurdiry is chere not ? Hold noechey that the carth is as round as a ball, 
and yet we ſce how many deep profundities, haughey ſublimiries and manifold inequalicics ithath ? af 
firm not they that there be antipodes dwelling oppotite one unto another, and thoſe ſticking, as ic were, 


rothe ſides of the carth with their heels upward, and their heads dowrward, all arſe verſe, like un- 


to theſe Wood worms or Cats which hang by their ſharp claws? Would not they have evenus alſo 
that are here, for to go upon the ground not plum uprighe, but bending or enclirir,g fidelong, reeling 
and ſtaggering like drunken folk ? Do =_ not cell us tales, aud world make us believe, that if 
bars and maſſes of icon weighing a thouſand talents a piece, were lee fa!! down into the bottom of the 
earth, when they came once to the middle cnere thereof, will ſtay and reſt there, albeit nothing clſe 
came againſt them, nor ſuſtained them up ? And if peradventure by ſome forcible violence they ſhould 
paſs beyond the ſaid midſt, they would ſoon rebound back thither again of their own accord ? Say 
not they chatif a man ſhould ſaw off the trunks or ends of beams on eicher (ide of the carth; the 
ſame would never ſettle downward ftill throughour, but from without forth fall both into the carth, 
and (o equally mcet one another, and cling together abour the heart or centre thereof ? Suppoſe nor 
they,thar if a violent ſtream of water ſhould run downward till into the ground, when jt met once with 
the very point or centre in the midit, which chey hold to be incerporal, it would then gather toge- 
ther, and turn round in manner of a whirlpool, about a pole, waving to and fro there continually, 
like one of theſe pendent buckets, and, as it hangeth, wag incefſantly without end? And verily ſome 
of theſe aſſertions of theirs are ſo abſurd, that no man is able to enforce himſelf co imagine in hig 
minde, although falſcly, that they are poſſible. For this indeed is to make high and low all one : this 
is to turn all upſid: down: that thoſe things , which be come as far as to the midſt, ſhall be 
thought below and under : and what is under the” middle, ſhall be ſuppoſed above and alofe ; in fach 
fort, as that if a man, by the ſufferance and conſent of the earth, Rood with his navel jutt againft the 
middle and centre of it, he ſhould by chis mcans have his head and his heels both cogerher ftandi up-= 
ward ; and if one {hould come aud dig chrough the place beyond that part of him which wrong: Jo 
ſhall in the Gigging be drawn downward, and that which was beneath be caſt upward both at once and 
if there mry be imagined another to go clean contrary unto him, their feet which were oppoſite one 
untothe other, ſhou!d nevertheleſs be ſaid and be indeed both together, beneath and above. Thus 
they we} carrying upon their backs, and alſo drawing after them, no | affare you a box or little 
budzer, 1t a tardle and pack, I ſwear unto you, of Juglers boxes full of ſo many, and fo groſs para- 
dox:s and abſurdicics, wherewith they play paſs and repaſs, yet they ſay for all this, that others erre, 
who place the Moon which they hold to be carth,above,and not where the midft and centre of the world 
bt. And yet if every ponderous body, incline to — place, and bendeth from all fides, and on 
cvery 
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every part tothe: midit thercot, certainly the cath (hall not appropriate and chailenge unto it (elf 
weighty maſſes as parts thereot, becauſe ic is the middle of the world, more than in regard it is whole 
and ctirire ; and the gathering together of heavy bodies abour it, (hall be no ſign nor argument to ſhew 
that it is the middle of the world, but rather to prove and teftinie, that theſe bodics which have been 
taken and pulled from it, and return again, have a communication and contormity In nature with 
thecarth. For like as the Sun converteth into it fclt the parts whereof ir is compoſed, even ſothe 
earth recciverh and bcarcth a ſtone, as a part appertaining unto ic, in ſuch fort as in time cvery one of 
theſe things is incorporate and united with it. And if is chance that there be ſome other body which 
from the beginning was not allotted and laid unto the carth, nor plucked from ir, but had apart from 
ie, a proper confiſtence and 27 rs nature of the own, as they may ſay the Moon had, what ſhould 
ket, but it may abide ſeverally by it ſelf, compatted and bound cloſe rogerber in all the proper parry 
thereof? For hercby, is not ſhewed demonftratively, that the carth is the mids of the whole world : 
and the conglobation of weighty bodies here, and their concretion which the earth, declareth un. 
to as the manner how it is probable, that the parts the which be there gathered to the body of the 
Moon, may there alſo remain. Bur he who driverh all carthly and ponderous things into one place, 


_ ranging them altogether, and making thgm the parts of one and the fame body, I marvel why he ar. 


tribuccth not in like manncr the ſame and conſtraint unto light ſubſtances, bue fffereth G 
many conglobations of fire to be aparc and diftin aſunder, ncither can | ſce the reaſon why he ſhonld 
not bringallthe ſtars into one, and think that there ought to be one entire body of all thoſe ſub. 
fancee that fly upward, and are of fiery nature. But you Mathematicians (friend Pollonides) afe 
firm that the Sun is diftane from the Primum Mobile, and higheſt cope of Heaven, infinite thou« 
ſands of miles : and after him, that the day -ftarieaus and Mercury, with the other Planers, which 
being fitnare under the fix:d ſtars, and diſtant one from another, by great intervals and ſpaces be. 
tween, do make their ſeveral revolutions : mcan while, you do not think, that the world afforderh 
unto heavy and terreſtrial bodies, a great and large place in it, and a dittance one from another. But 
ſee what a cidiculous thing it were, to deny the Moon to be earch, becauſe it is nor ſeated in the low. 
eft place of th: worlds and withal to affirm it to be a ftar ſo far remote from the firmament 


and Pri»mm Mobile, even a huge number of Stedia, as if it were plunged low into ſome deep gulf; 


for ſo tar und:zr other ſtars (he is, a3 no man can cxpreſs; and even you Mathematicians want num- 
bers to reckon and ſum the diſtance : and (hz ſcemeth after a fort to touch the very carth, making 
her revolution as ſhe doth, fo neer unto the tops of high mountains, leaving behinde her (as Em- 
pedocles ſaith) the very prints and traits of her Chariot wheels upon them : tor ofren times the ſur- 
paſſcth not che ſhadow of the carth, which is very ſhort, and reacheth not high, by reaſon of the cx- 
ceſlive greatneſs of the Sun that ſhineth upon it : and fhe ſeemerh to walk her ſtations ſoneer unto 
the upper face of thecarth, and in a manner within the arms of it, that ſhe obſtruteth and hideth 


from us che light of the Sun, becauſe ſhe mounterh not above this ſhadowy , terreftrial and' 


dark Region like unto the night, which is (as one would ſay ) the very finage and marches allotted 
tothe carth. And therefore a man may be bold toſay, that the Moon is within the limits and con- 
fincs of the carth, fecing withal, that darkened and ſhadowed it is by the high creſts and tops of moun- 
tains therein. But tol-ave all other ſtars, as well fixed as wandering, conſider the demonſirations 
of Aritarchus, in his Treatiſe of Magnitudes and Diſtances,' thar the diſtance of the Sun from us is 
more than that of the Moon, above cightcen fold, but under twenty : and he verily who raiſcth the 
Moon higheſt, ſaith that ſhe is from us, {ix and fifty timcs as far as is the centre of the earth ; the di- 
ſtance whereof is forcy thouſand ftadza, By their calculation who keep a mcan, and according to 
this ſupputation, the Sun ought tobediftant from the Moon more than four thouſand and thirty tadis 
ten thouſand times told : (o far (I ſay )is ſh: off from the Sun, in regard of her ponderoficy, and fo 
ncer approacheth ſhe unto the carth : fo chat if, by places, we ought to diſtinguiſh of ſubltances, the 
region and portion of the earth challengeth the Moon, and in regard of her proximity and vicinage 
unto ic, ſhe ought by right to be reckoned and cnrolled among the natures, affairs, and bodics ter- 
reſtrjal. Neither ſhall we do amiſs in my conccit, if having given unto theſe bodics( that are ſaid to be 
aloft) ſo large a ſpace aud diſtance, weallow alfo ro thoſe beneath, ſuch a race and ſpacious room 
torunin, as is from the carth to the Moon : foras he is not moderate nor tolerable, who call:ch the 
upper ſuperfices onely and cope of the heaven &v», that is to ſay, aloft, or ſuperior 3 and ali the reſt 
xa, that is to ſay, beneath z ſo he who termeth the earth, or rather the centre of it onely, us, 
that is to ſay, bclow or inferior, 18 not to be endured; confidering that the huge vaſtity of the world 
may afford, even in this region beneath, ſuch a competent ſpace as is mcet and conv-.nicnt for motion. 
For if one would maintain, that all above the carth isimmediately to be counted high and aloft ; ano- 
ther preſently will come upon him with this contradiftion, and ſay, that he may as well hold, that 
wharſocver is bencath the Primum Mobile, or ſtarry firmament, ought to be callcd Below. In ſum, 
how is the earth called, The middle? and whereof is it the middle? for the univerſal frame of the 
world, called iv, is infinite; and this infinite which hath neicher head nor foor , how can it in reaſon 
have a navil ? for even thae which we call the midft of any thing, is a kinde of limitation 3 wifireas in- 
finity is a meer privation of all limits and bounds. As for him who faith, it is not in the midſt of 
that univerſality, but of the world, he is a pleaſant men, if he think not withal, that the world it 
ſelf is ſubjefro the ſame doubts and difficultics : for the ſaid univerſal frame leaveth not unto the 


very 
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very world a middle, but is without a certain feat, withour affured footing, moving in a voidneſs in- 
finite, not into ſome one place proper unto it : and if haply it ſhould meet with ſome any other cauſe 
of ſtay, and (o abide ſtill, the ſame is not according to the nature of the place. And as much may we 
conjetare of the Moon, that by the mcans of ſome other ſoul or nature, or rather of ſome diffe . 
rence, the earth continucth firm beneath, and the Moon moverh. Furthermore you ſee, how they 
are not ignorant of a great errour and inconvenience ; for if it be tru*, that whatſoever is with- 
out the centre of the carth, it skills not how, is tobe counted Above and aloft, then is thete rpart 
of the world to be reckoned Below or Bzneathz but as well the carth ir (elf, as all that js upon ir 
ſhall be above and aloft; and to be ſhort, every body necr or about the centre, muſt po among 
thoſe things that are aloft 3 neicher muſt we reckon any thing to be under or b-neath, bur one prick 
or point, which hath no body : and the fame forſooth muſt make head, and Rand in oppoſition ne- 
ce{arily, againſt all che whole nature beſides of the world ; in cafe, according to the courſe of na- 
ture, ©% and x47, that isto ſay, above and bencath, be oppoſite. And not onely this abſurdity 
will follow, but alſo all heavy and ponderous bodies muſt needs loſe the cauſe, for which they bend 
and enclinc hither : for, body there will be none, toward which it ſhould move : And as tor this 
ick or centre that hath no body, there is no likelihood, neither would they themſelves have ir ſo, 
that it ſhould be ſo puiſſant and forcible, as to draw to it, and retain abour it, all things. Ard if 
ir b: found unreaſonable and repugnant to the courſe of nature, that the world ſhould be all above, 
and nothing beneath, but a term or limit, and the ſame wichcut body, without ſpace and diftance ; 
then this that we ſay, is yet more reaſonable, namely, that the Region beneath, and that above, be- 
ing parted diſtin&tly one from another, have neverthcleſs each of them a large ard ſpacious room 
to come themſelves in. But ſuppoſe (it it pleaſe you.) it were againſtnature, that terreſtrial bodics 
| ſhould have any motion in heaven; let us conſider gently and in good terrms, not after a Tragical 
manner, but mildely, This proveth not by-and-by, that the Moon is not carth, bur rather, that 
earth is in ſome place, where naturally ic ſhould nor be : for the fire of th: Mountain ZZ:24, is veri- 
ly under the ground, againſt the nature of ic; howbeir, the ſame ceaſcth not theretore to be fire. 
The wind contained within leather bottles, is of the own nature light and given to mount upward, 
but by force it cometh to be there, where naturally it ought notto be, - Our very ſoul it (elf (I be- 
ſcech you in the name of Jupiter) is it not againſt nature detained within the body z being lighe, 
in that which is heavy ; being of a fiery ſubſtance in that which is cold, as ye your fclves ſay ; and 
being inviſible, in that which is groſs and palpable ? do we therefore deny, that the ſoul is within 
the body, thar it is a Divine ſubſtance under a groſs and heavy maſs, that in a moment it paſſeth tho- 
rowout heaver, carth and ſea : that ic pierceth and entreth within fleſhy nerves and marrow ; and 
finally,'is the cauſe together with the humors of infinite paſſions ? And even this Zupiter of yours, ſuch 
as you imagine and depaint him to be, is he not of his own nature a mighty and perperual fire 2 how 
bei, now he ſubmitterh himſelf, and is pliable 3 ſubjeRhe is to all forme, and apt ro admit divers mia» 
tations. Take heed therefore, and be well adviſed (good Sir) left that in transferring and reducing 
every thing to their natural place, youdo not fo Philoſophize, as that you wil bring ina diffolu- 
tion of all the world, and ſet on foot again that old. quarrel and contention among all things which 
Empedecles writeth of; or, to ſpeak more to the purpoſe, beware you raiſe nor thoſe ancient Titans 
Gyauts, to pat on arms againft nature : and fo conſequently endeavor to receive and fee again, 
that fabulous diſorder and confuſion, wherchy all that is weighty, gocth one way, and whetfocver is 


light, anothcr way apars, a 

IV here neither lightſome countenance 
of Sun, nor earth all green 

With berbs and plants, admired is, 


nor ſurging ſes is ſeen, 


xcording as Empedecles hath written : wherein the carth fecleth no heat, nor the water any winde; 
whercin there is no ponderofity above, nor lightneſs beneath ; bur the principles and clenients of all 
things be by themſclves ſolitary, withour any mutual love or dileCtion beeween chem 3 not admir- 
ting any ſocicty or mixture together, but avoiding and turning away one trom che ocher, moving 
apart by particular motions, as being diſdainful, proud, and carrying themſelves in tuch fort, as all 
ings do where no god is, as Plats faith, that is, as thoſe bodics arc aff:ted wherein there is no under- 
ing nor ſoul, until ſach time as by ſome divine providence there come into nature a defire ; and 
ſoamity, Venus and Love bs there engeadred, according to the ſaying of Empedecles, Parmenides ard 
Heſiodus ; to the end, that changing their natural places, and communicating reciprocally their gitis 
and facalties ; ſome driven by neceſſity ro move, other bound to reft 3 chey be all forced to a better 
ſtate, remitting ſomewhat of their power, and yielding one to another, they grew at length unto 
one. accord, harmony and ſociety, For if there had not been any other part of che world againfi 
axure, but that cack one had becn both in place, and for quality,as it ought nacurally tobe,withour any 
nced of change or tranſpoſition, fo that there had been norhing at the firſt wantingsl greatly doubt whac 
and wherein was the work of divine providence 3 or whereupon it is, that 7xpiter was the ,creator 
and maker, For in a camp or field, there would be no necd of a man who is expert and skilful in 
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angins and ordering of Batrel, in caſe every Souldier of himſclf knew his rank, bis place, his time 
oy 66a WH which he oughr to take, keep, and fobſerve. Neicher would h— be any a | 
of Gardiners, Carpenters, or Maſons, it water were of it (lf taught naturally to go where as it is 
necdful, andto run and overflow a place which requireth watering ; and it bricks, timber-lops and 
ſtones, by their own inclinations and natural motions, were to range and couch themſelves or. 
derly in their due place” Now if this reaſon and argument of theirs doth dire&ly aboliſh all 
Providence; if ordcr belong 'unto God, together with the diſtintion of all things in the world, 
why ſhould any man wonder, that nature hath been fo diſpoſed and ordained by him , as that 
Fire ſhould be here, and the Stars there? And again, that the Earth ſhould be ſcated here be- 
low, and the Moon placed there above, lodged in a more fure and firong Priſon, deviſed by rea» 
ſon, then that which was firſt ordained by Nature? For were it fo, that abſolutely and of necc{- 
ſity, all things ſhould follow their natural inſtint, and move according to that motion which na- | 
turally is given them, neither would the Sun run his courſe any more circularly, nor Vers, nor 
any other Plan:e whatſocver ; tor that ſuch light ſubſtances, and ſtanding much upon fire, mount 
dirctly upward. Now if it be ſo, that nature receiveth ſuch an alteration and change in regard | 
of the place, as that our Fire here being moved and ftirred, riſeth plum upward ; but after ir iy | 
gotten Once up to heaven, rogeth:r wich che revolution thereof, turneth round : what marvel is it, 
if ſemblably, heavy and terreſtrial bodies, being our of their natural places , be forced and over. 
come by the circumſtant ayr, totake nnto another kinde of motion? For it cannot befaid with 
any reaſon, that Heaven hath this power, to take from light ſubſtances the property to mount 
alofr, and cannot likewiſe have the pnifſance to vanquiſh heavy things, and ſuch as naturally 
move downward : Burt one while it maketh uſe of that power of her own, another while of the 
proper nature of things, always tending to the better. But to let paſs theſe habitades and opj- 
nions whercto we are ſervilly addiftcd, and to ſpeak frankly, and withous fear, what our minde 
is, I am verily perſwadcd, that there is no part of the univerſal world, that hath by it (elf any pe- 
cu'iar ord:r, ſeat or motion, which a man ſimply may ſay to be natural unto it: but when cach 
part cxhibiterth and yieldeth proficably ahat, wherefore it is made, and whereto it is appointed, 
moviug it ſelf, doing or ſuff:ring, or being diſpoſed as it is meet and expedient for it, cither for 
Safety, Beauty, or Puifſance, then feemeth it to have Place, Motion, and Diſpoſition, proper and 
convenient to the own nature. For wan, who is diſpoſed ( if any thing elſe in the whole 
world) according to nature, hath in the upper parts of the body, and eſpecially about his head, 
thoſe things that be ponderous and earchly 5 but in the midfi thereof, ſach as be hot and of a fiery 
nature 3 his teeth, ſome grow abouvc, others beneath ; and yet neither the one range of them nor 
the other, is againſt nature. Neither is that fire which ſhineth above in his eyes, according to na- 
ture, and that which is in the belly and heart, contrary to nature, but in cach place is it properly 
ſcared and commodiouſly. Now it you confider the nature of ſhell-fiſhes, you ſhall finde, that (as - 
Empedecles ſaith ) 


The Oyſters, Murets of the Sea, 
and Shell-fi ſhevery one, 

With maſſy coat z the Tortoiſe cke, 
with cruſt as hard as flone, 

Aud vaulted back, which archwiſe be 
aloft doth bollow rear 

Shew all, that heavy earth they do 
above thsir bodies bear. | 


Andyet this bard coat and heavy cruſt, like unto a ſtone, being placed over their bodics, doth not , | 
reſs or cruſh them ; neither doth their natural hcat, in regard of lightneſs, fly up and vaniſh away, | 
t mingled and compoſed they arc one with the other, according to the nature of cvery one. And | 

even ſo itftandeth to good reaſon, that the world, in caſe ir be animal, hath in many places of the 
body thereof, carth, and in as raany, fire and water, not driven thither perforce, but ſo olaced and dif- 
| poſed by reaſon : for the eye was not by the ftrength of lightneſs forced to that part of the body wherein 
ic is3 neither was the ficart depreſſed down by the weight that it had, into the breaft 3 but becauſe ie 
was better and more expedient for the one and the other, to be ſcated where they are. Semblably, 
we onght not to think, that of the parts of the world, cither the carch ſettled ve fro it is, becauſc is 
fell down thither by reafon of ponderofity, or the San, in regard of lightneſs, was carrycd upward, 
tic rmto a bottle bladder full of wind, which being in the bottom of the water, preſencly riſcth up (as 
Metrodorus of Chis was perfwaded) or other ftars,as if they were putin a ballance, inclined this way or 
thar, as their weighe more or leſs required, and ſo mounted higher or lower to thoſe placcs where now 
they are ſeated : butrather by the powerful direftion of reaſon in the firft conftiturion of the world, 
fome of the ftars like anto bright and Shrang eyes, have been ſer faſt inche firmament, as one 
would fay aloft in the very forchead thereof : the Sun repreſenting the power and vigor of the 
ber, fendeth and diftribureth in manner of blood and ſpirits, his heat and light thorowout = 
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Os * 
Th: earth and (ca are to the world, proportionable ro the paunch and bladd-:r in the Lody ot a livin, 
creature : the Moon fituate between the Sun and the Earth, as between the heart : n1 the belly, colon. 
bling che liver or ſome ſuch ſott bowel, tranſimitteth into the inferior parts here b:ncathb, t::e hear of 
choſe ſ\pcrior bodies, and draweth to herſclf thoſe vapors that ariſe trom hence, and thoſe doth ſhe 
ſybcilate and refine by way of concoCtion and purification, and ſo ſend and diftribute them round abrar 
her. Now whether that (ſolid and terreſtrial porcion in it, hath ſome other property ſerving ior a 
rofitable uſe or no, it is 8oknown tous; bur ſurely it 18 ev<rmore the beſt and ſurc way in all chin gs, 
to go by that which is n-ceffary : for what probability or likelihood can we draw from thir whictz 
they deliver ? T acy atticm, chat of the ayr the molt ſubtile and lighefome part, by reaſon of chic 14 
rity thercof, became heaven z but that which was thickened and cloſcly driven togeth-r, wen £6: he 
making of itars; of which the Moon being the heavieſt of all the reſt, was concrers and comnalt of 
the molt groſs and muddy matter thereof : and yet a man may perceive how ſhe iz ns C:parate nor 
divided from the ayr, but moveth and performeth her revolution through that whick is about h. x 
even the region of the: winds, and where Comets or Blazing-ftars be engendred and hold un So 
courſe. Thus theſe bodies have not been by their natural inclinations, accoraing, 2* each of them is 
light or heavy, placed and lituate as they be, but ſurely by ſome: other reaſon they have been to 
ranged and ordained. 

Afcer theſe words were ſaid, when I would have given unto Lacius kis turn to ſpeak, and to ho!d 
on this Diſcourſe, th-re being nothing at all behinde lefe, but the demonttrations vt His Dofyire 2 
Ariftotle began to ſmile; Tama witneſs (quo: h he) that you have direfted all th:fe your conmradifti- 
ons and refutations, againſt thoſe, who hold that the Moon is it felt halt firez ard who aflicm, that 
all bodies of their own accord, rend cicher upward or downward dir:tly : Ba: wheihir there be any 
one who ſaith, that the Stars of their own natur*, have a circular motion, 2nd that in i lar cc they 
be far diff:rcnt from the four clements, that came nut ever, ſo nuch as by chance ard foriune into 
your remembrance : and therefore I count my ſelf ©x:*mpe from all rronble and mol: ft +cion in that 
bchalf. Why, good Sir (quoth Lucius ) if ye ſhould haply ſuppoſe and ſer down, tha? ite - rhe targ, 
and the whol: hcaven befi.tes, were of a pure and fincere nature, void of all chang: arid nunation, in 
regard of paſſion, as ?1'o bring in a certain circle, in which they performed their moins by a p-r- 
pctual revolu ion, you ſhould not finde any one at this time to gain-fay you notwithRtandiny th. £ 
were in this poſition doubts and difficulties innumerable. But when vour ſpeech is deiccrded fo low as 
totouch th: Moon, then can it not maintain m her that imp3ſlibility, and the celeftii} beauty of 
that body, But to leave all other incqualitics and oifferences therein z cerres, that very face which 
appezreth in the body of the Moon, cometh- necetfarily from ſome paſſion of her own ſub{t:nce, or 
ell: by ch: mixrure ot ſome other (for thac which is mingled ia ſome fort always fuffeceth ) bes 
cauſe it loſeth that former purity , being perfocce overcalt and fled with that which is worſe, 
As for thac dull and (low courſe of h:rs, that weak and fecble heat, whereby , as the Poct Ton 


laich, 
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The grapes their kindle concoftion lack, 
And on the vine-tree turn not black, 
unto what (hill we attribute the Cams, if not to her imbecillicy, in caſe an eternal and heavenly body 
can be ſubj=C&t unto any ſuch paſſion ? In ſum, my good tricnd 4rij/tctle, if the Moon be carth, ſurce 
ly a moſt fair and beauciful thing ic ſeemeth co be, and full of great Majeſtic : it aStar, or Lighs, or 
ſome Divine and Celeſtial body, 1am afraid left ſhe prove deformed and foul, yea, anddifgrace har 
beautiful name of hers, in caſe of all thoſe bodics in heaven, which arc in number ſo many, ſhe onely 
remaineth to have need of the I ght of another, 

Caſting behinde, her qe always, 

Upon the Sun and bis bright ray: 
according 23 Parmnides writeth. And verily our familiar friend, having in a LeQure of his, proved 
by demonſtration this Propoſition of Anaxageras 3 that all the light which the Moon hath, the $:0 
giveth unto her, was commend:d and well reputed for it. For mine own part, | am not minded 
to ſay what 1 have l:arned, cicher of you, or with you ; but taking this for a thing granted and con- 
felſzd, I will proceed forward to the r:ft bchinde. Probable theretore it is, that che Moon is illumi» 
nate, not in manner of a glaſs or cryſtal ſtage, by the bright icradiation and ſhining beams of the Syn 
friking through her; neither yee by a certain colluſtration and mutual conjunRion of lights, as 
torches which being ſet a burning together, do augment the light ; for ſo it would be no leſs Full- 
Moon in the conjunCtion os firlt quartergthan in the oppolitiongin caſe ſhe did not: contain and keep in, 
nor repel che rays of the Sun, but ſuffer them to paſs through her by reaſon of her rarity and fungotiry, 
orif by a contemperature ſhe ſhineth and kindlech, as ic were, the light about her : for we cannot al- 
lege her oblique and byaſs declination , or her averfions and eurnings away, before and aſter 
the conjuntion or change, as when it is Half-Moon, tipped croiſant, or in the wanez bur be- 
ing dir:Qly and plum under the body that illuminateth ic, as D-mocritas faith, ic recejverh and 
admitrecth che Sun, in ſuch ſort, as by all likelihood ſhe ſhould then appears and he ſhine through 
her : But fo far is ſhe from ſo doing, that both herſclf at ſuch a time is unſcen, and many times hideth 


the San, and kceperh off his beams from us : for according to Empedecles, 
LIII 3 Hi 
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His Rays aloft ſhe turneth clean ſiae, 
That to the earth beneath they cann't wend : 
The earth it ſelf ſhe doth obſcure and hide, 
So far as ſhe in _ doth _— 

if this Iight of the Sun fell upon night and darkneſs, and not upon another Star, And wh 
ere Sb, that in regard of the thickneſs and depth of the Moons body, the lighe of the on 
not through her piercc,as far as unto as,this is manitcitly convinced as UNtSue, For the ayr as infinite ag 
it is, and decper by many degrees than the Moon, is nevertheleſs illuminated and lightned all over, and 
throughout by the Sun. It remaineth cherefore,that according to the opinion of Empedecles, the Moon. 
light which appeareth unto us, cometh by the retlexion and repcrcuſſion of the Sun-beams. And here. 
upon it is, that the ſame is not with us hot and bright, as of neceſlity it would be, if it did proceed 
either from the inflammation or commixtion of two lighs. But like asthe Refraftion or Revcrbe- 
ration of a Voycc, doth cauſe an Eccho, or Refonance more obſcure than is the Voyce it {elf, as it 
was pronounced ; and as the raps, that ſhot, rebounding back again, doth give, are morc milde and 


= Even ſo the Sun» beams when they beat 
Upon the Moon in compaſs great, 
vicld a weak and feeble reflexion or refluxion, as one would fay of light, the force thereof being much 
abatcd and reſolved by the refra&tion and reflexion. Then Sy{/a : Certes, great probability this car- 
ricth with it, that you have delivered : Bur the mot forcible objcRion that is made againſt this Poſi- 
tion, how think you, is it any ways mitigated and mollified ? or hach our friend here paſſed it over 
quite with filence > Whereby ſpeak youthis (quoth Lucius?) what oppolition mean you ? oris ic 
the doubt and difficulty about the Moon when ſhe appeareth the one half? Even the very ſame (quoth 
$ylla) for there is ſome reaſon, conſidering that all reficxion is made by equal angles, that when the 
Half-Moon is in the midſt of Heavensthe light ſhould not be carried from her upon the carth,but glance 
and fall beyond the earth : for the Sun being upon the Horizon, toucheth with his rays the Moon, and 
therefore being refleed and broken equally, they mult light upon the —_— bound of the Horizon, 
and ſonot ſend the light hither 3 or clſe there ſhall cnſue a great diſtortion and difference of the 
anglc, which is impoſſible. Why, good Sir (quoth Lucius) I dare affure you, this hath not been 
overpaſſed, but explained already : and with that, caſting his cyc as he ſpake, upon Mene/ans the 
Mathematician : 1 am abaſh:d (quoth he) triend Menelaus, to overthrow a Mathematical Poſition, 
that is ſuppoſed and laid as a youy and fundamental principle for oblique macters of mirrors 
And yer, I muſt (quoth he ) neceſſizy : for that it neither appeareth in this example, nor is gene- 
rally confefſed 28 truc, that all reflexions tend to <qual angles, for checked and confurcd it is by 
round embowed or emboſſed mirrors, when as they repreſent images appearing at one point of the 
fight, greater than rhemſclves. This alſo —_— double or two- told mirrors, for that when 
they be inclined and turned one unto the other, fo as the angle be made within, cach of the glaſſes or 
plaln ſuperficies, yicld the reſemblance of a double image, and fo repreſent four in all from one face; 
two apparent, anſwerable to that without on the left fide 3 and other rwain obſcure, and not ſo evi- 
dent on the right ſide, all in the bottom of the mirrors, where they _ images, in appearance great-' 
er than the thing it ſelf, at one point onely of the fight- The ſame likewiſe is overthrown by thoſe 
mirrors which arc hollow, wherein the aſpeR is variable : whereof Plato rendreth a reaſon and cfhici- 
ent cauſe : forhe ſaith, that a mirror riſing of the one fide and the other, the fight doth change the 
reflcxion, falling from the one fide to the other : and therefore as the views and viſions, ſome imme- 
diatcly return upon ur, othersglidingupon the oppoſite parts of the mirror, have recourſe again from 
thence unto us, it is not poflible that all reflexions ſhould be in equal angles : fo that when they 
come to coping and cloſe fight, __y think by theſe oppoſitions 80 rake from the fluxions of light, 
carricd from the Moon to » the equality of angles, ſuppoſing this to carry more probabili- 
ty with it, than the other. Howbeit, if we mult nceds yicld thus much, and grant this unto our beft 
bcloved Geometrian : firft and formoft, by all likclihood this ſhould befal unto thoſe mirrors that are 
ſmooth and cxquiſitely poliſhed : whereas the Moon hath many incqualicics, and aſpericies, ia 
ſuch ſort, as the rays coming from the vaſt body of the Sun, and carried to mighty alcicudes, which 
receive one from another, and intercommunicate the lights, as they be ſent to and tro, aud diſtributed 
reciprocally, are refrafted, broken, and interlaced all manner of ways, ſo as the counter-lights do 
meet and encounter one another, as if they came from many mirrors unto us. Moreover, if we 
fhould grant and ſuppoſe theſe reflexions of beams upon the ſuperficics of the Moons to be made by way 
of equal angles, there is no impoſhbilicy in the matter, but that the ſame rays being carricd ſo great 
a way, ſhould have their fraftions, fluxions, and dclapfions; thes thereby the light ſhould be cons 
tuſed and ſhine the more. 

Some alſo there be who prove by lincary demonſtration, that ſhe caſteth much of her light to the 
earth plumb down by dirc& linc drawn wnder her as ſhe doth encline : But for a man to make ſach a 
deſcriptionand delineation, reading as he doth, anddiſcourſing in apublike Auditory, cſpecially be- 
ing ſo frequent, it was wot cafic, neither could itwell be. In brief, 1 marvel (quoth he) how they came 
thus ro allcdge againſt us the Hal-Moon, more than half tipped or croifant. For if the Sun do illumi- 
natethe maſs, as a man would ſay, of the Moon, being of a celeftial or fiery matter, ſurcly he would 
rotlcave half the Sphere or Globe thereof dark always and ſhadowed without light, ro our _ 
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but how little ſocver he toucheth her, running as he doth abour, reaſon would give and convenient * 

it were that ſh: ſhould be wholly replenithed and totally changed and turned, \ char 7 eee 

his, which ſpreaderh ſo quickly, and paſſeth through all ſo catily. For conſidering that wine touch- 

ing water in one point onely, or a drop of blood falling into ſome liquor, dyeth and coloureth the 

ame all red or purple, like unto blood : and ſceing they ſay, that the very ayris altered with light, noe 

by any d:fluxion or beams interminglcd, but by ſudden converſion and change, even in a point or prick 

oncly : how can they think that one Star coming to touch another Star, and one light another, ſhould 

not be mingled immediately, nor make a confuſion and mutation throughout, but to illuminate that 

onely in che outward ſuperticies which ic coucherh ? For that circle which the Sun maketh im fetching 

acompalſs, and turning toward the Moon, one while falling upon the very line which parteth thac 

which is viſible in her trom the inviſible, another while rifing up direRtly, in ſuch ſort, as that it both 

cutteth her in twain, and is cut alſo v her reciprocally, according to divers regards and habitudes 

that which islight to the dark, cauſing thoſe ſundry forms in her, whereby th: appearcth but wv | 

more than halt horned and croifant : Thir, 1fay, ſheweth more than any thing elſe, that this illumi- 

nation of the Moon, whereof we ſpeak all this while, is not a mixture of ewo lights, but a touching 

onely, not a colluſtration or gathering together of ſundry lights, but an illuſtration thereof round 

about. But foraſmuch as ſhe is not onely illuminate her ſelf, but he alſo ſendeth back hicher unto us 

the imaye of that brightneſs, this confirmeth us more and more in that which we ſay, as touching her 

tcrrene ſubſtance, For never are there any refl-xions and reverberations upon a thing that is rare nd 

of ſubtile parts;z neither may a manealily ſo much as imagine how light from light, or one fire ſhould 

reſale and rebound from another : bur needs it muſt be that the ſubje& which maketh the reverbera- 

tion or reflexion is firm, ſolid and thick, to the end there may be a blow given againſt it, and a re- 

bounding alſo from it. To prove this, dobut mark the ayr, which giveth paſſage untothe Sun 

for to picrce quite through it, ncicther admitteth it any repulſe or driving back. Contrariwiſe we 

may ſce, that trom wood, from ſtones, and from cloathes or garments, hung forth againſt the ſame, 

he maketh many refleCtions of hislighe, and illuminations on every fide. And even ſo we ſee, that 

the carth by him is illuminate 3 for he ſendeth not his beamsto the very bottom thereof as in water, nor 

throughout the whole as in the ayr ; but look what circle the Sun maketh turning abcut the Moon, 

and how much he cutteth from her, ſuch another there is that compaſſcth the earth; and juſt ſo much 

he doth illuminate always, as he leaveth without lighe : for that which is illumined in the one and the 5**© 

other, is a little more than a Hemiſphere. Give me leave therefore now to conclude aſter the man- —— 

ner of Geometricians by proportion : If , when three things there be, unto which the light of the thar dark- 

Sun cometh, ro wit, the Ayr, the Moon, and the Earth, we ſee that one of them is by him illumi- ncf over 

nate, not as the Ayr, bur as the Earth : We muſt of neccſlity collef, that thoſe two be of one na- *Þ< face of 

ture, conſidering that of the ſame cauſe they ſuffer the. ſame cff:&ts. Now when all the company **<<arth 

highly commended Lucius for this I Paſling well done of you L:cixs(quoth 1 ) you haveto a _ 
roper Diſcourſe annexed as pretty a Compariſon z for we muſt give you your right, and not d:fraud " < prom 

you of that which is your due. With that ſmiled Laciys : have yer (quoth he) a ſecond proporti- time thac 

on, which I will adde unto the other, to the end that we may prove by demonftration, that the Moon *urSavicur 

wholly rcſemblcrh the Earth, not onely by this, that ſhe ſuffereth together wich the Earth, from the ff-red 

ſame cauſe, the ſame accidents: but alſo, becauſe they both do work the like etfefts upon the ſame _ 

object. For this | am ſure you will yicld and grantunto me, that of all thoſe things which are obſerved concinued 

about the Sun, none do (0 much reſemble one another, as his Eclypſc doth his ferting or going down ; fromthe 

if you will but call ro minde that meeting of the Sun and Moon together, which hapned of late days, 'x* hour 

and beginning immediately after nooneſted, cauſed many a ftar from ſundry partsof the ky to be ſeen, of the day, 

and wraught ſuch a temperature or diſpoſition in the Ayr, as is of the twilight cyzning and mrning. a _ 

But if you will not grant me the (aid ſuppolition in this, our Theon here will cice and bring, I trow, fs to fay, 

Minnermus, Cydias, Archilocbus : and befides them, Stefichorus and Pindarns, lamenting that in Eclypſes, fromnoon, 

the world is robbed of their greatelt light, which they bewail, as if it were cnterred, ſaying, that mid- "i! chree 

night was come at noon day, and chat the ——— — of the Sun, went in the way and path of —_— p 

darkneſs: bur above all, he will alledge Homer, faying, that in an Eolypſe, the faces and viſages ot goon. © 

men were overcaſt and ſcized upon with night and darkneſs : alſo, that the Sun was quite loft and mif” *Somwhac 


ling que of the Heaven, being in conjunRian with the Moon. © 2 2 * ® had been 
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And this hapneth by anatural cauſe, according as Homer ſheweth in this verſe, > nol " 

Tit gdborl©- ulu©r, mr $ iraulkous ſhanld 
What time as Moons their interchange begin, _ ir 

vor 


A's one goes out, ansther cometh in. ond wot 
As for the ref, in mine advice, they be as certain, and do conclude as exatly as the demonſtrations of the ———_—_ 
the Mathernaticians, te wit, that as the night is the ſhadow of the carth, ſo the Eclypſe of the Sun, is Eclyple,ro 
the ſhadow the Moon, when as the ſight returneth upon it ſelf. For the Sun going down, is hidden >< at any 
from our light by the carth, and being Eclypſed, is likewiſc darkned by the Moon, and both the one ®*iET time 
and the other be offufcations of darkneſs 3 that of the Sun ſetting, by the Earth, and the other of the =_ nw _=_ 
Sun Eclypſed, by the Moon, by the reaſon that the ſhade empeacheth our fight : of which prewiles courte * 
the conclulion evidently doth follow, For if the cffe& be like , che cfficients alſo be ſemblable 3 nacure. 
becauſe 
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21 © nec: ti:ry ir 15, that the tame acc:dves or ctfcCts in the tame {ubj.C&, mult come trom the ſame 
_ Now if the darkneſs occafioned by the Eclypſes, be not ſo deep, nor aff. & the ayr {o forci. 
ty asd: th the night, we arc not to marvel thereat : for the ſubſtance of that body which maketh the 
ri-hc, and of ittbat caufeth the Eclyple, may well bz the ſame, alth: ugh the greatne!+ be nor equal, 
To: the Kyyprians, 1 ſuppoſe, do hold, that the Moon js in bipneſs the 72. partof thecarth: And 
Anaxar or as ſaith ic 18 J«it as biy as Pe'oponneſuss Ari '@1 Chv's writeth, that the ove riwart Line Or Dj. 
ameter of the Moon, in p: oportion to that of the carth, is Ic{s than it 6&0, were compared with nine- 
then 3 ard ſomewhat wore than it a hundred and eight were compared with 43. ard thereby the 
earth bcreaverth us of al! {i;h: ut the Sur, ſogreat ic is For it mult bea preat obſtacle and oppoſiti- 
on between, which cuntinueth the rtimeot a night : and the Moon albci: otherwhilc ſhe khiderh all 
th: Sun, yer that Ecly pic neither I:ſtcrh nor f 1. ne, nor is {6 univerfal : for there appeareth always 
- þ »ut his circumference ſome lh which wil! nvi permit the darkneſs to be fo black and dcep, and 
a'together ſo obſcure. Arriotie 2lfo, I mean the ancient Philoſopher of that name, rendringa reaſon 
why there hapned Eclypic« ot th- Moon oftin 5 than ot the Sun; among other cauſes, brings in this 
for one, That th: Sun is Eclypſ.d by che obftruCtion of thc Moon, and the Moon by that of the earth, 
which is much greater,and more {p:ciou-,2 4 f by conC.qaence is oppoſ. d very often. And Peſrdomus 
defined this 2ccident thus, The E. i: ple ot the Sun (quoth he ) is the conjunttion or meeting of the Sun 
and the Moon, the ſhadow whercoi duth dors cm vie eye ſight :; for there is no deſeR or Eclypſe of 
the Suns iight, bur unto thoſc, who'e (ihr ihe th d ww of the Moon hath canghrt, and fo hindreth them 
from ({:cing the Sun, Now in conteſſi»y7 char wg ſhadow ot cc Moon reacheth down unto us, I know 
not wha: he hath lefc himfelf for ro «licgr. Cerees, Th poſſible it ie, that a Scar ſhould caſt a 
thadow ; for that which is void altogether of lipht, is caſl:d a ſhadow, and light maketh no ſhadow, 
but contrariwiſe, naturally riddeth it away. Bt what argum-nts beſides, were alleged to this pur- 
poſe (quorh he? ) Ta- Moon (q oth 1 then) Cuifererh the ſame Eclyple, Well done (quoth he) 
of you, to reduce this into my memory : B it woul1 you | ave me to proſecute thisjDilpuration, 
as ft you had alrzady vrantcd and tet down, thar the Mun is iubj & to Eclypſes, when the is caughe 
within the ſhadow ot the carth ; or that fora f4vj. & and argument of ſome declamation, and demon= 
tion unto you, I firſt rehe2rfe all the arguments one attcr another? Mercy, do fo, I pray you 
(quorh Theor ) beſtow your labor in ſuch 2 Diſcourſe, | had necd verily (quoth he) of ſome per- 
ſwalion, baving on-ly heard tay, thar when thete three bodies, to wir, thc Excth, the San, and the 
Moon, are dirc@ly in cne riphc line, (þ+n happen Eclypſes; for that either the Exrth, takerh the 
Sun from the Moon, or the Moon taketh him from the E-rih:; for the $:1n is in defcft or Eclypſe 
when the Moon, and the Moon likewiſe when the earth is in the midſt of them Ehr-c ; whereof the 
one fall:th out in conjur ion, the other in oppolition or Full M3on. Then ( quoth Lucing ) 
theſc b: in a manner all the principal points, and the very brict of thoſe that which hath been de- 
livercd : Butto begin withal, it you think ſo good, take in hand that firm argument which is drawn 
from th- form and figure of the ſhidow, which indeed isa Conus or Pyramis (reſembling a ſugar- 
loat) with the ſharp end forward , nzrcly , whin a great fire or great light bcing round, com» 
prchcndech a maſs likewifſ- round; but leſs : ard herevpon ic cometh, that in Eclypſes of the Moon, 
the circumicrip:ion of the black or darkneſs, from the clear and light, have always their ſe&i- 
ons round : for the approachmenrs and applications of a reund body, in what part ſocver, whe» 
ther it give or receive thoſe S.Rions, by reaſon of the timilitude do always keep a round form, 
and be circular, Now to the ſecond ar:tunent. You know we'l (I ſuppoſe) thar the firſt part the 
E-lypſed or darkened in the Moon, is cat which regardeth the Eaft : and contrariwile in the Sun, 
that which looketh toward the Weſt : for the ſhadow of the Earth goeth from Eaft ro Weſt, but 
contrariwiſe the Sun and Moon, from Wett Eaſtward. The experience of the apparitions, giveth 
us the vilible knowledge of theſe things : and many words thir: need not, to make the demonſtra- 
tion hereof plain and evident to be und-ritoud ; by which ſappolitions is confirmed the cauſe of 
Eclypſe : For, in as much as rhe Sun is Eclypſed when he is overtaken, and the Moon by meeting 
with that wiich maketh he: Eclypſe, by all likelihood, nay rather neceffarily, the one is caught be» 
hinde, the other ſurpriz:d before, for that the obſtrution, and inumbration beginneth on that fide 
on which rhac cometh ficſt that miaketh the ſaid inumbration. Now the Moon lighteth upori the Sun 
from che Welty as firiving wich him in courſe, and haftning after him : but che ſhadow of the Earth 
cometh the from Eft, as having a conrrary motion. The third reafon; is taken from the time 
and greatneſs ot the Eclypics of the Moon. For when (he is Eclypſed on high, and far from the Earth , 


. ſhe continueth bur a lictle while in defe& or want of light: but when ſhe ſaiff-reth the ſame defaule 


being low and near unto th: Earth, ſh: is much opprefſ.d, and ſlowly getteth ſh: forth of the ſhade 
thercof : and yet when ſhe is low, ſhe moverh moſt ſwikly, and being aloft, as ſlowly. But the cauſe 
i: in the difference of the ſhadowy, which toward the bottom or baſe is broader,as arc the Cones or Py- 
ramides, and fo it growth ſmalicr and ſmaller tap:rwiſe, until at the top it endeth in a ſharp point. And 
hercupon it cometh that the Moon being low,and ſo falling wichinthe ſhadow,is compaſſed with great- 
ercirclcs of the ſhadow, and ſo paſſcrh through the very bottom of it, and that which is moſt dark ; but 
being on high, by reaſon ofthe narrow compaſs of the ſhadow, being, as it were, in a ſmall puddle of 
mirc, ſhe is but a lictle ſullicd or berayed therewich,and ſo quickly getteth forth of it. Here 1 paſs by the 
accid.nts and cffc&s that have thcir particular cauſes-For we daily fee that the fire, out of a ſhady place 
appcarcth and ſhineth the rather, cicher by reaſon of the thickneſs of the dark ayr, which adtoittcth 
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n> fl xions nor diffutions of the vertue of he fire, keeping in and containing within ic ſelf the ſub= 
tance thereof : or rather, if this be a paſſion of the ſenſe, like as hot things neer unto cold are fele to 
be more hot, and plcaſures preſently upon pains found more vehement ; cven ſo things clear, appear 
better when they are laid necr untothoſe that be dark, by mcans of different paſſions, which do firain 
the imagination : bur the former conjeRture ſeemeth to be more probable : for in the Sun-ſhine, the 
whole nature of fire not onely loſerh his brighaneſs, bur alſo in giving place unto ir, b:cometh more 
dull, and unwilling to burn, for that the hcat of the Sun doth ſcatter and diſſipate the force there- 
of, If then it were true, that the Moon had in it a feeble, and dim or duskiſh fire, as being a 
muddy Star, as the Stoicks ſay it is, reaſon it were and mect, thac it ſhould uot ſuffer any one of thoſe 
accidents (but contrary all.) which now we ſceit to ſuffer, namely, to be ſeen at that time when as 
it is hidden 3 and again to be hidden, what time as ſhe ſheweth herſelf : that is to ſay, to be covered 
allche relt of the time, being darkned by the ayr environing it, and to ſhine out again for fix monethe, 
and afterwards for five moneths be hidden, entring within the ſhadow of che earth. For of 465. 
revolutions of Eclypſed Full Moons 404. arc of fix moneths, and the reft of five. It muſt needs 
be then, during this time, the Moon ſhould appear ſhining in the ſhadow : but contrariwiſe we ſee, 
that in the ſhadow Eclyplſed ſhe is, and Joſeth herlighte, which ſhe recovereth again afterwards, when 
ſh: is eſcaped and gotten torth of the ſaid ſhadow, yea, and appearcth often in the day times ſo thas 
k is rather any thing elſe then a fiery body, and reſembling a ftar. Lucius had no ſooner thus ſaid, 
bat Pharnaces and Apollenides came running both together, to ſet upon himgand to confute his ſpeech: 
and then Pharnaces aflifted by Apollonides there preſent : Why, this (quoth he) is that which princi- 
pally proveth the Moon eo be a ftar, and to ftand much upon fire, namely, that in Eclypſes ſhe is 
not wholly darkned, and not at all to be ſeen, but ſheweth through the ſhade a certain colour . 
reſembling a coal of fire , and the (ame fearful ro 1ce to, which is the very natural and proper 
hue of her own. As for Apollonides, he made inftance and oppokition as touching the word ſha» 
dow: For that (quoth he) Mathematicians by that term uſe always to call che place which is nox 
illamined, bur the heaven admitteth no ſhadow. Whereto 1 made anſwer, that this inftance of his 
was alledged rathcr againſt the word contentiouſly, than againſt the thing Phyfically, or Mathemati- 
cally ; for che place which is darkned and obftrufted by the oppolicion ot the carth, if a man will 
not call a ſhadow, but a place void or deprived of light, yet be it what ic will, whenſoever the Moon 
js there, you mult of neceflity confeſs, that ſhe becomerh obſcure and darkned + and in one word, 
Ifay, it is a very abſurd folly to hold, that the ſhadow of the carth reacheth not to that place, from 
whence the ſhadow of the Moon falling upon our fight here upon the carth, cauſerh the Eclypſe of 
the Sun. And now will I come againſto you Pharnaces : For that burnt colour, like a coal in the 
Moon, which you fay is proper unto her, agreeth very well to a body, that hath thickneſs and 
depth : Neither uſe there to remain in bodies which be rare, any mark or token of a flame, nor a 
port gry en made of a body which is not ſolid and able to receive deep within it the heat of 
fice , the blakneſs of ſmoak : As Homer himſelf ſheweth very well in one place, by theſe 
words : 
When flower of fire was gone and flowen away, 
And flame extint the coals he did forth lay. 
For the coal ſeemeth not properly to be fire, but a body fiery, and altered by fire, remaining till in 
a ſolid maſs or ſubſtance which hath caken, as ie were, deep root : whereas flames are but the ſetting 


on fire and fluxions of ſome nurrimenc or matter which is of a rare ſubſtance, and by reaſon of feeble» 


nels is quickly reſolved and conſumed. In fo much, as there were not another argument ſo evident, 
to prove that the Moon is ſolid and terreſtrial, as this, if the proper colour thereof reſemble a coal 
of fire. Bt it is not ſo, my Pharnaces ; for in her Eclypſe _ diverſly her colours, which 
Mathematicians in regard of time and place determinatcly diftinguilh in this ſort. If the be ec] 

in the Weſt, ſhe appeareth exceeding black for three hours and an half: if in the middle of the 

veny ſhe ſh-weth this lighe reddiſh or bay colour fire ; and after ſeven hours and an half, 
there ariſeth a redneſs indeed, Finally, when this ce hapneth in che Eaft, and coward the San 
riſing, ſhe taketh a blew or grayiſh colour, which is the cauſe that the Pocrs, and namely, Empedecles 
calleth her Glaucopis. Confidering then, that they ſee manifeſtly how the Moon ch into ſo ma=» 
ny colours in the ſhadow, they do very ill to attribute unto her this colour onely of a burning or 
live coal : which intruth a man may ſay to be lefs proper unto her than any other, and rather ro be 
ſome little ſCuffafion and remnant of light 2 ing and ſhining through a ſhadow: and that her 
proper and natural colour is black and fe For ſecing thathere below, whereas the lakes and ri- 
vers which receive the Sun beams, and by that means ſeem in their ſuperficies to be ſome time reddiſh, 


and otherwhiles of a violet colour, the ſhadowy places adjoyning take the dame colours, and are illu- 


firm, ſtedy and quiet, but tired with innumerable ftars walking 
divers mixtures and mucations, doth take from the Moon the impreffion of ſundry colours, and fend 
the ſame hither unto us ? For it cannot be avowed, chat a ftar or fire ſhould appear through a ſhadow 
either black, blew, or violet; but hills, plains, and ſeas, are ſeen to have many and ſundry reſem- 
blancez of colours by reflexion of the Sun running upon them , which are the very ti , thay 
8 brigheneſs , mingled with ſhadows and miffs ( as it were ) wich Painters drugs and 
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bring; th upon them: which cinftures Homer went about to expreſs in {ome ſorry, and to name, when 
one while he calleth the ſca, Jjondnr, and 6y0.4, that isto fay, of a violet colour, or deep red as wine, 
and otherwhile the waves purpic : in one place the (ca blew, green or grey, and the calm white : 24 
tor the tintares and colours appcaring upon the carth diverſly, he hath let them paſs, as I ſuppoſe, 
for that they be in number infinite. So, it is not like that the Moon ſhould have but one plain, and even 
ſuperficics in manner of the ſca, but rather refemble naturally of all things eſpecially the earth, where. 
of old Socrates in Plate ſcemerh to fable, whether it were, that under covert words and onigmatical- 
ly he meant this kere of the Moon, or ſpake of ſome other. For it is neither incredible nor wonder- 
ful if the Moon in it having no corruption nor muddineſs, but the fruition of pure light from hea- 
ven, and being fall of heat, not of furious and burning fire, but of ſuch asis milde and harmlcfs, hath 
alſo w'thin her fair places and marvellous pleaſant mountains alſo, reſplendent like bright flaming fire, 
purple tin&ures or zones, gold and filver likewiſe good ftore, not diſperſed here and there in the bot. 
tom thereof, bur ariſing up to the upper face of the (aid plains in great abundance, orelſe ſpread over 
the hills and mountains, cven and ſmooth. Now ſay, that the fight of all theſe things cometh unto 
us through a ſhadow, and that attcr divers and ſundry ſorts, by reaſon of rhe variable anddifferene 
muration of the circumftant ayr, yet loſeth not the Mcon for all that, the venerable opinion that g0- 
eth of her, and the reputation of her divinity, being eſtcemed among men a celeſtial carth, or rather 
a feculent and troubled firc, as the Stoicks would have it, and ſtanding much upon lees or dreggiſh 
matter. For the very fircit {elf hath barbarian honors done unto it among the Medes and Aliyriangs, 
who for very fear ſerve and adore ſuch things as be noyſome and hurtful, hallowing and conſccrating 
the ſame above thoſe things which are of themſelves good and honorable. As for the name of the earth, 
there isnot a Greek, but he holdeth it right worſhipful, ſacred and venerable : in ſo much as itis an 
ancient caftom recciv<d rhroughoue all Greece, to honor it as much as any other god whatſoever. And 
far is it from us men, to think that the Moon which we take to be a celeſtial carth, is a dead bod 
without ſoul or ſpirit, and alcogether void of ſuch things, which we ought to offer as firſt fruits to 
the gods. For both by lav! we yicid recompence and thankſgiving unto ity for thoſe good things 
which we have reccived, and by nature we adore the fame, which we acknowledge to be the moſt ex- 
ccllent for vertuc, and right honorable for puiſſance, and therefore we think it no fin atall, to ſup- 
poſe the Moon to be earth. To come now unto the face that appeareth therein: like as this carth v 
on Which we walk hath many finuofitics and vallcys, cven fo as probable it is, that the ſaid hea» 
venly carth, licth open with greatdeep caves, and wide chinks and ruptures, and thoſe containing 
cither watcr or obſcarc ayr: to the bottom thereof the light of the Sun is not able to pierce and reach, 
but there falleth, and ſendeth to us hither a certain divided reflexion, Then eFpollonides : Now lbe- 
ſcech you good Sir, even by the Moon herſelf, think your is poſſible that there ſhould be ſhadows of 
caves, gults, and chinks there, and that the ſame ſhould be diſcovered by our ſight here ? or do you.nox 
make reckoning of that which may come thereof ? What is that (quoth 1:) Marry, I will tell you, 
(quoth he) and albeir you arc not ignorant thercof, yce may you give me the hearing. The Dia- 
meter of the Moon, according to that bigneſs which appeareth unto us, in. the mean and ordinary 
diftances, is ewelve fingers breadth long : and every of thoſe black and dark ſhadowy ftreaks therein, 
is more than half a finger, that isto ſay, above the fourand twentieth pare of the ſaid Diameter, Now 
if we ſuppoſe, the whole circumference of the Moon te be thirty thouſand ftadia, and according to 
that ſuppoſition the Diameter be ten thouſand, every one of thoſe obſcure and ſhadowy marks with- 
in her, will norbe lcſs than five hundrerh Stadia, or thereabout, Confider then firſt, whether it 
be poſlible that there ſhould be in che Moon fo great profundities, and ſuch rugged incqualities, as 
to make fo big a ſhadow? and then, whether being fo great, their bigneſs fhould not be deſcryed 
and fcenby us? Hereupon I ſmiling upon him : Now I affure you Apollonides (quoth 1) Icon you 
thank, you have done it very well, in deviſing ſuch a proper demonſtration, whereby you will prove 
both me and your ſelf alſo to be greater than thoſe Gyants Alviades, 1 mean not at every hoar of the 
day, buteſpecially in the morning and evening : do you think that when the Sun maketh our ſha- 
dows {o longs he yieldeth unto our ſenſe this goodly collefion and argumentation, that if the thing 
which is ſhadowed be great, then that which maketh the ſhadow muſt needs be exceeding great ? Nei- 
ther of us twain, I wor well, hath ever been in the Iſle Lenmos, and yct both of us have many a time, 
hcard this vulgar lambique verſe fo rife in every mans mouth : 
"AF®; xaAie4 des \nyualas Go, 
The Monutain Athos ſhall on either fide, 
| The Cow that ftands in L:mnos hide. 
For this ſhadow of the hill falleth as it ſhould ſecm, upon a: certain brazen Image of an Heifer in that 
Ide, reaching in length over ſea no leſs than goo ſtadia; not! becauſe the ſaid Mountain which maketh 
the ſhadow is of that height, but becauſe the diftances of the light cauſeth the ſhadows of bodics to be 
by many falds greater than the bodies are. Go to then, confider that when the Moon is at the full, 
at what time as ſh: rendreth unto oureye the form of a viſage moſt expreſly, by reaſon of the profun- 
dity of the ſhadow within, then is ſhe alſo fartheſt diſtant trom the Sun : for the far recoiling and 
withdrawing backward of the light, is it that makes the ſhadow great, and not the bigneſs of thoſe 
inequalities , which arc upon the ſuperficies of the Moon. Moreover), you ſec thas the exceſſive 
glictering of th: Sun ſhining all about, will nos ſuffer a man to ſec in the day time the very cops of 
Mountains: but the deep , hollow , and ſhadowy parts'therein , appear very far off, It _ 
therefore 
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therefore no abſurdity at all, that a man is not able ex»&] 


- 4 y to fce and diſcern thar tull light ad uliju- 
mination of the Moon : Eur that the oppolition of dark ſhadows ::nto clear lights, by reaſon of cheir 


diverſity, is more exquificely ſcen, Bur this (quoth 1) ſecrieth rather co check and confure that re« 
f:xiong and reverbcration which is ſaid to rebound from the Moon, for that they who ſtand within 
the rays or beams that are returned and retorted back, have means to ſce nor onely that which is il 
lamined, but that alſo which doth illuminate. For when, in the refultaticn ct a light trom the 
water upon ſome: wall, the light falleth upon the very place it ſelf, which js thus illuminate by the 
refl:xion, the eye ſecth three things, to wit, the beams or ſhining light driven back , the water 
which make1h that rcfi-xicn, and the Sun ir felf, whoſe light hicting upon the ſuperficics of the 
water, is reflex:d'and ſent back. This being generally grantcd as a thing evid:ndly ſcen, yct by way 
of objcRion, they bid thoſe who athirm, thatthe carth is illuminate from the Moon by the refl-Qion 
of the Suns light from it, to ſhew by night the Sun appearing in the ſuperfices' of the Moon, like 
as he may be ſeen in the day time within the water upon which he ſhineths when there is the forefaid 
reflexion of his beams. Bur becauſe he cannot then be ſeen, they infer, that ir muſt be by ſome 
other manner, and not by refl:xion, that the Moon is illuminate ; and if there be no ſuch reflexis 
on, 'then cannot the Moon in any wiſe be Earth. How (hall this be met witha!, and what anfwet 
ſhall be ſhaped unto ic (quoth Apolienides ) for the reaſon of reflexion ſcemerh all one, and comms 
monas well to us as to you? True (quochT) common it is in ſome forty and in ſome fort nt : 
but firſt mark, 1 beſeech you, the compariſon, how they go clean kim, kam, and apainſt the ftream; 
as if rivers ran up hills : for the watcr is here beneath upon the carth, and rhe Mooh is above and 
in the hesven : in ſuch ſort, as the bcams refletcd, make the form of their angles oppoſire and quite 
contrary one unto the other, the one carrying the head or point upward apainft the ſuperficers of 
the Moon, the other downward to the ground, Let chem not then demand and require that a mirror 
ſhould render wy form or face alike, nor that in every diftance there ſhould be equal, or ſem- 
blable reflcxion, for in ſo doing they would go againſt apparent evidence. And they who hold 
the Moon to be a body not ſmooth, even, and ſubtile 'as water is, but ſolid, mafſy, and rercſtrial, 
1 cannot conceive why they ſhould look for to ſee the Sun in it as in aglaſk. For milk verily 
doth not yicld ſuch ſpeculary images, nor cauſe reflexion of the fighr, by reaſon of the incquali- 
ty and rugged afpcrity of che parts: How is is ram then, that the Moon ſhould fend back trom 
it the ſight, as mirrors do which are more polithed ? Andeven this alſo, it any raſe, blur, filth; 
or confuſed ſport have c2nght them in the ſuperficies, from whence che fight being r:fl-&;d is 
wont toreccive the impreſſion of ſome figure, may w.ll be ſeen, but counter-light they yield none x 
and he who requireth, that either the Sun ſhould appear in the Moon, or our fight be redoubled 
againſt the Sun, Jet him require withal , that the eye be the Sun, the fight thereof the light,” and 
man, heaven. Forlike itis chax the refl_xion of the Sun beams againft the Moon, for their vehe+ 
ment and excecding great brightneſs, ſhould with a ftroke rebound upon us : But ſecing oar 
is weak and fecble, what marvel is it, it ir neither give ſuch a firoke as mightrebound, nor main-- 
rainthe continuity thereof ifir leaped back again, bur is broken and faileth, as nochaving thar abun» 
dance of light, whereby ir ſhould not be diſgregate and diſſipated, within thoſe uneven and nn-qual 
aſperitics? For it is not poſlible chat the r<flexion of our tight upon water, or other ſorts of mir= 
rore, whiles the ſame is yer ſtrong, and able, as being neer unto the ſpring from whence ir comerh, 
ſhould not return again upon the eyc. Bur from the Moon, ſuppoſe - you may rebound fome'glim-_ 
mering glances, certes, they be all weak and obſcure, failing in the very way, by reaſoy of fo lopg® 
a diſtance. For otherwiſe, arched and hollow mirrors ſend back their reflc&:d rays With, more; 
force, than they came, in ſuch ſort as many times they catch fire and do burn : whereas the imbolFd. 
and curbed mirrors made round, and b:aring ont like a bowl, caft from them tecble anddark ra * 
becauſe they beat them not back on all des. You fee. certainly, when two Rain bows appear wn 
the heaven, by reaſon that one cloud doth inviron and comprehend another, that the Rain-bow which 
compaſſ:th the other without forth, yieldech dim colours, and not ſufficiently diftin&t and expreſſed, 
becauſe the outwaad cloud being farther remote from our ſight, maketh not a ftrong and forcible re» 
ficxion. And what necds there any more to be ſaid ? conlidering that the very light of the Sun return» 
ed and ſent back by the Moon, loſcth all the heat : and of his brightneſs there cometh unto us with 
much ado bur a ſmall remnant, and a portion. very little and feeble. 1s ic impoſſible then that our 
fight running the ſame race, there ſhould any parcel or refidue thereof reach from the Moon back again 
tothe Sun ? for mine own part, I think not. Confider alſo, I befeech you ( quoth I) even your 
own ſelves, that if our cyc-fight were affefted and-diſpoſcd alike by the Water, and by the Moon, ir 
could not otherwiſe be, but that the Moon ſhould repreſent unto us the images of the carth, of trees, 
of plants, of men, and of ftars, as well as water doth, and all other kindes of mirrors. Now ifthere 
be no ſuch reflexion of our cye-fight from theMoon,as to brink back unto us rhoſe imager,cither for the 
feebleneſs of it, or the rugged incquality of her ſuperficies, letus never require that ic ſhould leap back 
as far as to the Sun. Thus have we reported as much as our memory would carry away, whatſoryer 
was there delivered : Now is it time todefire $y/la, or rather to require and exatt of him, to make his 
narration, for that admitted he was to here this diſcourſe upon ſuch a condition. And th:refore if 
you think ſo good, lev us give over walking, and fitting down here upon theſe ſeats, make him a ſe- 
dentary audience, All the company liked well of this motion. And when we had taken our places, Theoy 
thus began, Certes 1 am deſirous (quoth he) and none of you all more, to hear what ſhall be faid : 
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But before 1 would be very glad to underſtand ſomewhat of thote whoare aid ro dwell in the Moon, 
not whether there be any perſons there inhabiting, but whether ic be polltble that any ſhould inhabix 
there. For if thiscaunot be, then it were meer folly, and belide all reaſon, to fay, that the Moon is 
earth : otherwiſe it would be thoughc to have been created in vain, and to no end: as bearing no ſruits, 
nor affording no habitation, no place for nativity, no food or nouriſhment for any men or wotnen, in 
regard of which cauſe, and for which cnds we firmly hold, chat this carth whercin we live, as Plato 
ſaich, was made and created, cven to be our nourſe and keeper, making the day and night diftinit one 
from another. For you ſce and know, that of this matter, many things hayc becrrfaid as well mer- 
rity, and by way of laughter, as ſcriouſly and in good carneft> For of thoſe who inhabirthe Moon, 
ome arc ſaid to hang by the heads under it,as if they were ſo many Tantali ; others contrariwiſe, who 
dwcll upon its. arc tycd faſt, like a ſort of Lxios, and turned about with ſuch a violence, that they arc 
In danger to be {lung and ſhaken out, And verily (he moyerh not after one fingle motion, but three 
manner of ways z whereupon the Poets call her otherwhile, 7e0dirs, or Trivia, performing her conrf 
together, according to length, breadth, and depth in the Zodiack. Ot which morione, the firſt is cal. 
led, A dirc& revolution ; the ſecond, An oblique winding or whecling in and out;. and the third, the 
Mathematicians call (1 wotc not how) An incquality : and yet they ſee, that ſhe hath no motion at all 
even and uniform, nor certain in all her monerhly circuits and reverfions. No marvel therefore, con« 
fidering the impetuofity of theſe motions, if there fcll a Lyon ſometimes ou of her into Peloponneſus ; 
nay es we are to wonder, why we ſec not every day a thouſand falls of men and women, yea, and 
as many beafts ſhaken out from thence, and flung down headlong with chcir heels upward. For it were 
a mecr mockery, to diſpute and ftand upon their habitation there, it they neither can breed nor abide 
there, For conlidcring that the Egyprians and Troglodires, over whoſe heads the Sun ftanderh i. 
rely one moment oncly of the day in the time of the Solitices, and then preſently recireth, hacdly 
eſcape burning, byrcaſon of the cxccllive ficcicy of the circumftant ayr; how poſlibly can the wen jn 
the Moon endure twelve Summers every year, when the Sun once a mon:th is puſt in their Zenith, and 
ſettleth plum over head, when he is at the full ? As for winds, clouds, and rain!, without which the 
lants of the carch can neither come up nor be preſerved, it pafſeth all imagination, thac there 
ould be any there, the ayr 3s fo ſubtile, dry and hot 3 eſpecially, ſecing chat cven here benearh, che 
highc& Mountains do not admit or fecl the hard and birter Winters trom year to year, but theaye 
about chem being pure and clear, and withour any agitation whatſoever, by reaſon of the (ubrility 
and ligheneſs, avoideth all that thickneſs and coneretion which is among us: unleſs baply we will 
ſay, that like as Minerva inftillcd and dropped into Achilles mouth ſome Near and Ambreſea, when 
he received no other food 3 fo the Moon, who both is called, and is indeed Mirerve, nourifhcth men 
there, bringeth forth daily for them Ambroſia, according as old Pherecides was wort to (ay, «tha 
the very gods alſo were fed and nouriſhed. For as touching that Indian root, which (as Mega/itenes 
firch) certain people of India, who neither eat nor drink, nor have ſo much as mouthes, whereupon 
they be called 4ftomi, do burn and make to ſmoak, with the odor and perfume whereof, they live; 
how can they come by any ſuch there, con(idering the Moon is never watered nor refreſhed with rain? 
When Theor: had thus ſaid : You have (quoth 1) very properly and ſweetly handled this point z you 
have(lI Gay) by this merry conceitcd jefty layed ſmooth and even, thoſe bent and knit brows, the auſte» 
rity 6 mean, ofthis whole Diſcourſe z which hath given us heart, and encouraged us to make- an» 
Cwver : for that, if we fail and come ſhort, we look not for ſtreight examination, nor fear any ſharp and 
grievous puniſhment. For to fay a truth, they who take moſt offence at theſe macrers, rejefting 
and d ing the ſame, are not fo great advecrſarics unto thoſe who are moſt perſwaded thereof; 
but ſuch as will not aftcr a milde and gentle ſort conſider that which is poſſible and probable. Firſt 
and formoſt therefore, this Ifay, that, ſuppoſe there were no men at all inhabiting the Moon, it doth 
moe neceſſarily follow therefore, that ſhe was made for nothing, and to no purpoſe : for we ſee that 
cven this earth here is not thorowout inhabited, nor tilled in all parts : nay, there is bu a little por- 
tion thereof habitable, like unto certain promonterics or demy-Iflands arifing out of the deep ſea, 


. for to breed, ingendcr and bring forth plants and living creatures : for of the reſt, ſome part is deſert, 


waſtc and barren, by reaſon of exceſſive-cold and hear ; bur in truth, the greateſt portion licth drown- 
ed undcr the great and main fea. 'But you (for the great love that you bear to Ariftarchus, whom 
ou admire ſo much, andevermorc have in your hands) give no car to Crates, notwithſtanding that 
you read thefe verſcs in Hower : 
The ocean Sea, from whence both men 
aud gods were firſt ibred, 
IWith ſurging waves the greateſt part 
of earth doth overſpred. 
And yet God forbid, that theſc parts ſhould be ſaid for to have been made for nought : for the Sca 
doth expire and breathe forth certain milde vapors: and the moſt gentle and pleaſant winds which 
ariſe and blow in the greatcft heat of Summer, come from frozen regions, and not inhabitcd for cx- 
tream cold, which the ſnow mclting and thawing by little arid little do ſend from them, and ſcatter 
over all our Countreys. And carth (as Plato ſaith) ariſcth out of the Sca in the midfi, as a Guardiancſs 
and Workmiftreſs of night and day. What ſhould hinder thenzbut that the Moon alſo may well be with- 
out living creatures in ity and yet give reflexions unto the light diffuſed and ſpread about her? yca,and 
yicld a receix or receptacle of the ftars rays which have their confluence, mecting ahd ecmperature in 
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her, whereby ſhe concoQcth the evaporations aſcending from the earth, and withall , abatcth the over 
ardent and fiery hear of the Sun. Over and beſides, attributing as we do very much to the ancient opi- 
nion and voice which we have reccived from our forefathers, we will be bold ro fay, that ſhe hath 
been reputed Diane , 28a Virgin, barren and fruitlefſe,, but otherwiſe ſalutary,helpfull and profitable 
to the world. And of all this that hath been ſaid (my good friend 7 beon)) there is nothing thac 
doth prove and ſh:w direaly, this habication of men in the Moon to be impollible: for her turning 
about being ſo mild, ſo kinde and calm, poliſheth the air ncar unto it, ic diftributethand ſpreadeth 
the fame adam in ſo good diſpoſition, that there is none occafion givento fear, that thoſe who 
live in it ſhould fall down or {lide oug of her, unlefſe ſhe alſo come down withall. As for that mani- 
fold varicty of her motions, it proceedeth not from any inequality, error or confuſion, but the A- 
frologers demonſtratively ſhew thereby an order and courſe molt admirable, contriving it ſo,that ſhe 
ſhould be faft wichin certain circles that turn and winde about other circles, ſome deviſing that ſhe 
her ſelf ftirreth not, others ſuppoſing that ſhe moveth alwaics equally , ſmoothly and in conform ce- 
ſerity : for theſc are the aſcenſfions of divers circles, the circumverfions and turnings about , habi- 
tudes in references one to another, yea, and reſpeCtive to us, which make moſt clegantly thoſe orderly 
elevations and depreſſions in altitude, which appear in her motion, yea, and her —_— in lati- 
tade, all joyntly with that ordinary and dirc& revolution of hers in longitude. touching thay 
exceeding heat and continuall inflammation of the Sun, you will ceaſe (I am ſure) to be afraid there= 
of, in caſe, firſt and formoft, you will lay to thoſe eleven hot and cftivall conjunCtions, as it were in 
exchange, as many oppoſitions when ſhe is at the full; and then oppoſe unto thoſe exceſſive and enor» 
mous extremities which hold not long, the continuall change and mutation, which reduceth them 
into a proper and peculiar temperature , taking from them that which is exceſſive and overmuch in 
both : for is ſcemeth very probable, that the time between is a ſeaſon reſembling the Springride. More 
over, the Sun ſenderh his beames into us, thorow a grofſ: and troubled air, cafting his heat nouriſhed 
and fed by cvaporations: whereas the aire chere,about the Moon,being ſubtile and tranſparent,doth dif 
gregate and diſperſe the ſaid beames,as having no nouriture to maintain them,/nor body to ſettle upon. 
To come now unto Trees, Woods, and Fruits z here indeed with us, they be the raines that nouriſh 
them : but in other _ Countrics with you, namely, about * Thebes —__ Siene, it isnotthe water 
from hcaven, but out of the earth, that feedeth them :- for the earth being ſoaked therewith, and be- 
ſides refreſhed with cool winds and comfortable dewes, would be loth to compare in fertility with 
th: beſt watered ground in the world, ſuch is the goodnefſe, vertuc and temperature of the ſoil. And 
verily the trees of the ſame kinde with us, if have been well Wintercd, that is to ſay, if they 
have endured a ſharp and long Winter, bring forth pagy of good fruit; but in Libys and with you in 
Egypt , they are foon hurt and offended with cold, and it they fear exceedingly. And whereas the 
| nces of Gederofia and Trogloditis, lying hard upon the Ocean Sea, be very barren by reaſon of their 
drouth , and are altogether without trecs : yet within the Sea adjoyning thereto, #d which 
beatcth upon the continent, there grow trees of a wonderfull bignefſc, yea, and there be that put forth 
freſh and greengat the very bottom of the Sea - whereof ſome they call Olive trees, others, Lawrels, and 
ſome again Iſis haires. As for thoſe Plants which be called Anancamſerotes , after they be plucked 
forth of the ground where they grow, and ſo be _ up, they do not only. live as long as a man 
would have them , but (which more is) bud and put forth green leaves. Moreover, of thoſe Plants 
which are ſet or ſown, ſome , at namely, Centaury, if they be planted or ſowed in a rich or fat oil, 
and the ſame well drenched and watered, do degenerate and grow out of their naturall qualitic, yea, 
and leeſc all their vertue, for that they love to grow drie, ps in their proper nature and ſoil agree» 
able thereto, they thrive paſſing well. Ochers cannot fo much as away with any dewes, as the moft 
part ofthe Arabian plants; for wet them once, they miſlike, fade and die. What marvell then ifthere 
grow within the Moon, Roots, Sceds, Plants, and Trees, that have no need cither of ſhewers, or of 
Winter wind and weather, but are appropriate naturally toa ſubtile and dricair, ſuch as the ſummer 
ſeaſon doth afford ? And why may it not ſtand with good reaſon, that the Moon her ſelf ſends certain 
warm winds, and that by her (ſhaking and agitation , as ſh: ſtill moveth, there ſhould bring forth a 
ſweet and comfortable air, fine dewes, and gentle moittures, ſpred and diſperſed all abour, ſufficient to 
maintain the plantsfreſh and green : conſidering wichall, that ſhe of her own temperature iz not ardent, 
nor exceeding dry, bur rather ſoft and moift , and ingendring all humidity ? For there cometh noe 
from herunto us, any one effc&or accident of ficcity, but of moiſture and of a feminine and fofc 
conſtitution, many z to wit, the growingand thriving of plants, the purrefation of fleſh killed , the 
turning of wines to be ſowre, flat, and dead, the frumnefſc and tendernefſe of wood, and the cafic deli- 
verance of women in Child-birch.But I fear me, that 1 ſhould move and provoke Pharnaces again, who 
all this while ficcerh ill and ſayeth nought, if 1allege the cbbing and — or the inundations 
of the great Ocean , as they themſelves ſay, the firthes, ftreights, and armes of the Sca, which ſwell 
and riſe by the Moon, naturally given to encreaſe moiſture and breed humours : and therefore I will 
dire& my words toward you rather, friend Theon, for you ſay utto us, in expoanding theſe verſes of 


the Poct Aleman. 
What things on earth the dew, as Nourſe doth feed, 
Which Jupiter and Moon between them breed, 
that in this place he calleth the air Jupiter, and ſaith thatbeing moiftened by the Moon, he is converted 
into dew : Ge the Moon (my good fricnd ) ſeemeth in — be quite contrary unto the Sun, 
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not onely in this, that whatſoever doth thicken, dry, and harden, ſhc' is wont toreſolve, moiften 
and mollific, but that which more is, to humeR and refrigerate the heat that cometh from him, when 
the ſame ligheth upon her, or is mingled with her. Therefore as well they who ſuppoſe the Moon to 
be a fiery and ardent body, do erre, as thoſe who would have the Creatures there inhabiting, to haye 
all things neccſſary for their generation,food and maintenance,like unto them that live hereznever con. 
fidering the great difference nor incquality which is in nature, wherein there be fourd greater and more 
varictics and diverfities of living Creatures , one with another , than with other things : neither 
would there be men in the world without mouths, and whoſe lips are grown up together , and who 
were nouriſhed alſo with ſmclls onely,in caſe men would not live withour ſolid and ſubftanciall food. 
But that power of Nature, which Avmonius himſelf hath ſhewed us, and which Heſiodus under 
covert words hath given us to underſtand by theſe verſes, 
| In Mallows «nd in Aſpdodels 
which grow on every ground, 
I) kat uſe and brofr f manifold, 
for man there may be ſound, 
Epimenides hath made plain and - vident indecd and ett, ——__ us, that nature ſuſtaineth and pre» 
ſerveth a living Creature wirh very ſmall food and maintenance: for fo it may have but az mach azan 
olive, it needs no more nouriſhment, but may live therewith and do full well, Now it is very like 
and probable, thac thoſe who dwell within the Moon, if any elfc be light, aCtive and nimble of body, 
and eafic to be nouriſhed with any thing whatſocver : alſo that the Moon (as well as the Sunnc, who 
js a Living Creature, ftandiug much upon firc, and by many degrees greater than the Earth) is nou- 
riſhed and maintained as they ſay, by the humours which are upon the carth, like as all other Rarres, 
which are in number infinice,So light and (I:nder they _— thoſc living Creatures to be, that are a- 
bove and ſo ſoon contented and fatisficd with ſmall neccflarics. But we neither fee this,nor yet conſider 
that a diverſc Region, nature and eemperaturc is meet and agreeable unto them : much like, as if 
when we could not our ſclvcs come near unto the Sea, nor touch and taft it, but have ſeen it onely afar 
off, and heard that the water in it is bitter, brackiſh, ſale, and not c, one ſhould come and 
gcll ns, that it nouriſheth 8 mighty number of great Creatures, of all ſorts and forms, living inthe 
bortome thereof, and that it is full of huge and monſtrous beaſts, which make uſe of the water, as we 
do of air ; he would be ah tto tell us Tales and monſtrous Fables : even fo it ſeemeth that we 
Hand affected and diſpoſed in theſe matters of the Moon, not belicving that there be any men inha- 
biting within it. But I am verily peaſwaded, that they may much more marvell, ſeeing the Earth 
here afar off, as the dregges, ſediment and ground as is were of the whole world, appearing unto 
them through moilt clouds, and foggy miſts, a ſmall thing God wots and the fame without light, 
baſe, abjeR, and unmoveable : how the ſme ſhould breed,nouriſh,maintain,and keep living Creatures 
which have motion, breathing, and vitall hcar : and in caſe they had cver heard theſe verſes onrof 
Homer, as touching certain habitations, 
Ugly and foul, miſt hideous to be ſeen : 
Whereof - gods themſelves right fearfull been x 
Alſo 
Under the earth berteath, and bell unſeen, 
As far as heavens from earth removed been; 
they would think verily and _ that they had been ſpoken of this Earth here : and that dark hell and 
Tartarus were here ſituate, and far remote : as alſo that the Moon onely vas the Earth,as beingequal- 
ly diftant from heaven above and hell bencath. Now before I had well made an cnd of my ſpeech, 
Sylla taking the words out of my mouth : Stay a while (quoth he) O Lampriac, your ſpeech ; and 
hold off with your boat, as they ſay, for fear you run an end with your Tail upon the ground cre 
you be aware, and mar all the play, which for this preſent hath another Scene and diſpoſition; and I 
my ſelf am the aRour : but before | proceed farther, I will bring forth mine Authour unto you, if 
there be nothing to impeach me; who 7 mg in this manner with a verſe of Homer. 
Far from the Main, within the Ocean Sea, 
There lies an Iland hight Ogygiz, 
diftant from Great Brittain or England Weftward, five dayes failing : And other three Iles there be, 
of like diftance one from the other, and from the aidlland bearing North-Weft, whereas the San ſet- 
teth in Summer: in one of which the barbarous people of the Countrey do fable and feign that Soturs 
was detained and kept priſoner by 7piter. Now for the keeping as well of it, as of thoſe other liles, 
and the whole Sea adjacent, which was called Saturns Sea, the Gyant Ogygius, or Briareus was pla- 
ced : as alſothat the Main and firm Land, whcrewith the great ſea is bordered round about, is remo- 
ved from the other Iles not ſo far, but from Ogygie five hundred i7adis or there about : unto which 
men nſc to row in Gallics, for that Sea is very ebbe and low, hardly to be paſſcd by great Veſſcls, by 
reaſon of the huge quantity of mudde brought thicther by a number of rivere, which running out of 
the main Continent, diſcharge themſelves into it, raifing mi ny ſhelves and barres, whereby the Sca 
is choked up as it were with earth, and hardly navigable : which gave occaſion of that old opinioh 
which went thereot, that it ſhould be frozen and ſtand all over with an ice. Well, the coafts along the 
firm land, which lic upon this Sca, are inhabited by Greeks, all about a mighty Bay or Gulf thereof 


no lefle ſpacious than the huge Lake Meotic, the mouth or entrance whereof lieth dircdly oppoins 
unto 
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unto that of che Cſpian Sca : theſe people arc repuged and named tobe the inhabitancs of the Con- 
tinent or firm land, accounting and calling all us landerr, as dwelling in a land cnvironcd round a- 
bout, and waſhed with the Sea. They ſuppoſe alſo, that they in old time who accompanicd Hercules, 
and being left by him,abode there,and intermingled afterwards with the ople and Nations of Saturn, 
cauſed to revive again the Greek” Nation there, well neer nndmrre® "ar which being ſubducd and 
brought under the Language, Lawes, Manners and Faſhions of the Barbaians, flouriſhe again by theſe 
mcans,was well peopled, and recovered their ancient puiflance and greatnefſe. And bercupon it is,that 
the chicf and principall honour, they do unto Hercules, but ina ſecond place, to Saturn. Now when 
the ftar of Saturn, which we call Phenon, and there by his ſaying, Ny@xzrus is cntred into the gn 
Taxrus, (and that it doth once in the ſpace of 30 years) they having long before prepared all necefo 
Garics fora ſolemn ſacrifice, and'a long voiage or navigationſend forth thoſe upon whom the lot falleth, 
to row in that huge Seca, and to live a long time in a ftrange Countrey. Now when they be inbar- 
qued and cntred once into the wide and open Sea, they take their adventured fortune ay it falleth 
out. Such as have paſſed the dangers of the Scaand arrived in ſafery, land firſt in thoſe Hands lying 
oppoſite againſt them, being inhabited by Greek Nations, where thzy ſec the Sun to be hidden from 
them, not one full hour in thirty dayes (and that is all their night) whereof the darkneſſe is but ſmall, 
vs having a ary. ef the Weſt where the $un wen down, much like the dawning of the day, Havi 
here made their abode for ninety dayes, during which ſpace they were highly honoured aud fou 
great entertainment, as being reputed holy men and fo termed, condufted they are with the winds, 
and tranſported over into the Whand of Saturn : which is inhabiicd by no others but by themſclves,and 
ſuch as had been ſent thither before time in this manner. For albeit lawfull ic is for them, after they 
have done ſervice unto Satwrn the time of thirty years , to fail home again into their own Coun- 
trey 3 yet for the moſt part they chuſe ro remain there till in peace and reft, than to return ſoon, for 
that theybe alrcady inured and accuſtomed to the place: others, becauſe wichourt any labour and trouble 
of theirs, they have plenty of all things, as well for their ſacrifices,as for the ordinary maintenance of 
ſuch, as continually are given to their books, and to the ftudy ot Philoſophy . For ſurely by their 
ſaying, the nacure of the IfAand and the mildnefſe of theair is wonderfull. And whereas ſome of 
them were willing to depart from thence, they have been ſtayed and empeached by a Divine 5 
which hath appearcd unto them as unto their friends and familiars, not onely in dreams and by way 
of outward ſigns, but vifibly alſo unto many of them, by the means of familiar ſpirits and angels, 
deviſing and calking with them. For they ſay that Saturn him(elf is ew; there, within the deep 
cave of a great hollow rock ſhining and —_ like pure gold, where he licth alleep, for that Zups- 
ter had deviſed for him ſleep, inftead of other chains and bonds, to keep him faft for tirring. Bug 
there be certain birds haunting the top of the ſaid rock, which fliedown from thence and carry unto 
him the Divine food Ambrefia. As for the whole Iſland, it is by rt repleniſhed with a moſt fra- 
grant and odoriferous perfame, which out of that Gave, as from lively ntain doth breath forth 
continually, and the ſaid Dzmons or Angels do attend and wait upon Saturn, fach 1 mcan as were 
his Courticrs and minions, at what time as he reigned as Soveraign over gods and men; who having 
the 8kill of Prophecic and Divination, do of themſelves forctell many future chings : bowbeic of che 
ateſt matters and of moſt importance, they make report and relation after they have been down be- 
ow with Saturn, as his dreams revealed unto them: For whatſoever Fupiter thinketh, and deviſeth 
of before, Saturn dreameth. As for his ſudden weakenings they be Titannincall paſſions and pertur- 
bations of the ſpirit in him. Bat his ſl:ep is mild and (weer, wherein he ſheweth his Divine and Royall 
nature of it ſclf pure and incontaminate. And thither (quoth he) this ſtranger and friend of mine be- 
ing brought, where he ſerved god Saturn at his caſe and repoſe, attained unto the 8kill of Aftrology, 
ſo far forth as it is poſſible for one that had the exaft knowledge of Geomerry. And among other 
parts of Philoſophy, he gave himſelf unto that which is called naturall. But having a longing dcfire co 
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viſit & ſee the great I{land( for fo they call the firm Jand wherein we arc)after the thirty years were paſt, | 


and his ſucceſſors thither arrived, raking his leave of his kinsfolk and friends whom he bad farwell, he 
took Sea in other reſpeAs lightly and nimbly appointed, but good ftore he carried with him of Voyage» 
proviſion within pots and cups of Gold. But to recount unto you in particular what adventures to him 
befell, how many Nations he viſited, through what Countrics he travelicd,how he ſearched into holy 
W:icings, and was profeſſed in all Religious Orders and holy Confraternitics, one whole day would 
not be ſufficient (l ſay) to rehearſe, as he himſelf delivered the ſame unto us, particularifng very well 
of every thing : but as much as concerneth this preſent Diſcourſe, liften and I will relate unto you. 
For he continucd a long time at Carthage, where he was greatly honoured and ref as alſo a- 
mong us, for that he found ſacred skins of Parchment, which at the overthrow and Saccage of the 
former City called great Carthage had been ſecretly conveyed thither and lain hidden a Jong time un» 
der the ground. So heſaid, that of thoſe gods which appear unto us in heaven, we ought (and fo he 
adviſed me alſo) to adore and worthip efpecially the Moon, as the principall Guide and Miftris of our 
life. Whereat when I marvelled. and beſought him to expound and declare the ſame more plainly : 
The Greeks (quoth he) O $yllz, talk very much of the godsy bur in all _ —_—_ not well, 
As for example, firſt and foremoſt, in naming Geres and Proſerpine they do : butto 
put them both together, and think that they are both in one and the ſame place, they do amitle : 
For the one, to wit, Ceres, is apon the Earth , the very Dame and Miſtrefſc of all zboſe things 
that be above the ground; bur the other is in the _ and called (he is by them chas _ 
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the Moon, Core , and Perſephoxie, that is to ſay, Proſerpina : Perſephonie, as one would {a 
ewrgigx, for that ſhe bringeth light and brightneſſe ; but Core , becauſe the fight or apple of th. 
eye, in which is ſeen the image of him who looketh into ir, like as the brightneſfle of the Sun ap ng 
eth in the Moon, we call Core. Now whereas it is aid that they go up and down wandring ang fe k. 
ing one the other, the ſame carricth ſome truth with it: ſor they defire and long after one another 
when they be parted and aſundcr, and they embrace one the other in the dark many times. "Winx 
that this Core or Proſerpina is one while above in heaven, and in the light, another while in darknefſ: 
and the night, is not untruc 3 onely there is ſome crrour in reckoning and numbring the time, For 
we (ce her not fix monethe, but every fixth moneth, or from fix moneths to fix moneths, under _ 
Earth, as under her mother, caught with the ſhadow: and ſeldome is it found,that this ſhould hap . 
within five Moneths : for that it is impoſlibe that ſhe ſhould abandon and leave Pluto, being his oy 
according as Homer hath ſignified, alchongh under dark and covert words, notuntruly faying, , 
But to the fartheſt borders of 
the Earth and utmoſt end, 
Even to the fair Elyſian fields 
the gods then ſhall thee ſend, 

For look where the ſhadow endeth and goeth no further, that is called the limit and end of the Earth 
and thither no wicked and impure perſon ſhall ever be able to come. But good folk after their deach 
in the world being thicher carricd, lead there another eafic life in peace and repoſe; howbeit, not al. 
together a bleſſ:d, happy and divine life, untill they dic a ſecond death : but what death this i*, ask 
me not, my Sy/la, for | purpoſe of my (elt to declare, and ſhew it unto you hercafter. The vulgar 
ſort be of opinion that man is a ſubje& compounded : and good reaſon they have fo to think : but 
in belicvivg that he conſiſterch of two parts onely, they are deceived : for they imagine that the un. 
derſtanding is in ſome ſort a part of the ſoul: but the underſtatiding is better than the foul,by how much 
the ſoul is b:tter and more Divine than the body, Now the Conjuntion or Compolttion of the 
ſoul with unde:rſtanding,maketh reaſon,but with the body, paſſion : whereof this is che beginning and 
Principle of pleaſure and pain, the other of vertue and vice. Of theſethree conjoyned and compaR 
in one;the Euth yicldeth for her part the body,the Moon the ſoul, and the Sun underſtanding to the ge- 
ncration or Creation of man's and Underſtanding giveth reaſon unto the ſoul; * * * + even x; 
theSun,light and brightnefſ: to the Moon. As touching the deaths which we dicy the one maketh man 
of three two, and the other of two one. And the former verily is in the region and Jurisdiftion of Ce. 
res, which is the cauſe that we ſacrifice unto her, Thus it cometh to paſſe that the Athenians called jn 


old time thoſe that were departed, Anpnreevs, that is to ſay, Cereales. As for the other death it is in the 


Moon or Region of Proſerpina, And as with the one terreftriall Mercury, ſo with the other Celefii- 
all Mercury doth inhabit. And verily Ceres diffolveth and ſeparaterh the ſoul from the body ſuddenly 
and forcibly with violence : but Proſerpine parteth the underftanding from the ſou], gently, and in 
long time. And hereupon ic ir, ſhe is called , Mawylars, as one would ſay , begetting one : for that 
the b-tter part in a man becometh one and alone, when by her it is ſeparated : and both the one, and 
the other hapneth according to nature. Every ſoul without underftanding, as alſo enducd with under- 
ſtanding, when it is departed out of the body, is ordained by fatall deſtiny to wander for a time, bur 
not both alike, in a middle Region between the Earth and the Moon. For ſuch ſouls as have beenrun- 
juft, wicked and diflolute, ſuffer due puniſhment and pains for their finfull deſerts : whereas the good 
and honeſt, untill ſach time as they have purifi:d, and by expiration purged forth of them, all choſe 
infc&ions which might be contrated by the contagion of the body, as the cauſe of all evill, muft 
remain for a certain ſet time, in the mildet Region of the air , which they call the Mcddows 
of Pluto. Afterwards, as if they were returned from ſome long Pilgrimage or wandring exile 
into their own Countrey, they have a taſte of joy, ſuch as they feel eſpecially, who are profeſſed in 
holy myſterics, mixed with trouble and admiration, and each one with their proper and peculiac 
hope : for itdriveth and chaſcth forth many ſouls, which longed already after the Moon. Sometake 
pleaſure to be ſtill beneath, and even yet look downward, as it were to the bottome : bur ſuch as be 
mounted aloft, and are there moſt ſurely beſtowed, firſt as vi&orious, ſtand round about adorned 
with Garlands, and thoſe made of the wings of Eaftathia, that is to ſay, Conſtancy : becauſe in 
their life time here upon earth, they had bridled and reftrained the unreaſonable and paſſible part of 
the ſoul, and made ic ſabjc& and obedient to the bridle of reaſon. Secondly, they reſemble in fight, 
the cayes of the Sun. Thirdly, the ſoul thus aſcended on high, is there confirmed and fortified by the 
pure Air abont the Moon, whercit doth gather ſtrength and ſolidity, like as iron and ficel by their 
tin&ure become hard. For that which hitherto was looſe, rareand ſpongeous, groweth cloſe, come 
at, and firm, yea, and becometh ſhining and tranſparene, in ſuch ſore, as nouriſhed it is with the 
jcaft exhalation in the world. This is that Heraclitus meant, when he ſaid, that the ſouls in Plutoes 
Region have a quick ſent or ſmelling. And firſt they behold there the greatnefie of the Moon, 
her Beauty and Nature, which is not ſimple nor void of mixture , but as it were a Compohition 
of a Starre , and of Earth. And as Earth mingled with -a Spirituall Air and Moiſture , becom- 
mcth ſoft , and the Blood tempered with Fleſh, giveth it ſenſe 3 Even fo ſay they, the Moon min- 
eled with a Ccleftiall Qintefſence, even to the very bottome of, it is made Animate , Fruit- 
full and Generative, and withall, cqually counterpoiſed with Ponderofity and Lightnefſe. For the 


whole world it ſelf, being thus Compoſed of things which naturally move downward and —_ is 
altogether 
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alcogether void of motion local,trom place to places which it ſeemeth that Xenccrates himfelt by a di- 
yin: diſcourſe of reaſon underſtood,taking the firft light thereof from Plato. For Plato was he who firit 
affirmed, that every ſtar was compounded of fire and carth,&by the means of midle natures given in cer- 
tain proportion 3 in as much as there is nothing objeR to the ſenſe of man, which hath not in ſome pro- 

rtion a mixture of earth & light. And Xenocrates ſaidzthat the Sun is compounded of fire & the firſt or 
primitive ſolid : the Moon of a ſecond folid, and her proper air: in ſum, throughout, neither ſolid a- 
fone by it ſelf, nor the rare apart, is capable and ſuſceptible of a ſoul. Thus nvich as touching the ſub- 
aanceofthe Moon. As for the grandeur and bignefſ: thereof, it is not ſuch as the Geometricians ſet 
down» but far greater by many degrees. And ſeldom doth it meaſure the ſhadow of the Exrth by her 
greatn<fle ; not for that the ſame is ſmall, bur for that ir bringeth a moſt fervent and ſwift motion;to the 
end, that quickly and with ſpeed ſhe might paſſe the dark place, and bring away wich her the ſouls of 
the blefſ:d which make haft and cry : becauſc all the while they are within the ſhade, they cannot hear 
any more the harmony of ccleſtiall bodies : and withal, underneath, the ſouls of the damned which 
are puniſhed, lamenting, wailling, and howlling in this ſhadow, arc preſented unto them. And this is 
the reaſon, that in the Eclipſes of the Moon, many were wont toring baſons and pannes of brafſ:, and 
to make agreatnoiſe and clattering above theſe ſoulr. And affcightcd they arc to behold that which 
they call the face of the Moon, when they approach neer unto it, ſeeming to be a terrible & fearful lighe, 
whereas itisno ſuch matter. Bur like as the Earth with us hath many deep and wide gulfes, as name- 
ly, one here, to wir, the Mediterrancan fea, lying between Hercules pillars, and ſo running into the 
land hither tous ; and another without, that is to ſay, the Caſpian ca, and that alſo of red ſea. So 
there be theſe deep concavities and vallics of th: Moon, and thoſe in number three ; whereof the great- 
et they call che hole or gulf of Hecate, wherein the ſouls do puniſh and are puniſh:d, according as they 
either did or ſuffred hure whiles they were here : the other ewo * be ſmall, to wit, the very paſſages 
whereby the ſouls muſt go, one while to the trat of the Moon lying toward heaven, and another while c;, CO 
e>that which regardeth the carth. And verily, that which Looketh to heaven, they call the Elyſian fieldypeer ons, 
whereas the other carth-ward to us, the field of Proſerpina, not her, I mean, who js under the ground thar is to 
juftagainſt us. Howbeir, the Dzmons do not converſe alwaics in the Moon, but deſcend other» tay, long. 
wiilcs hither below, for the charge and ſuperintendance of Ocacles : They be aſliftant likewiſe to the 
myſteries and ceremonies, and thole they do celebrate,having and obſcrvant eye to wicked deeds which 
they puniſh 3 and withal, ready they are to preſcrve the good in perils as wel of War as the Sea. In 
which charge and funCtion, if they themſelves commit any fauls, and here upon carch do ought cither 
by injuſt fayour or envy, thcy feel che (mare thereof according to their merits : for chruſt down they are 
again to the carth, and ſent with a witnefſc imo mens bodies. But of the number of the better ſort, are 
they who ſerved and accompanied Saturn, as they themſelves report ; ſuch as in zimes paft alſo were 
the 1dei DaQyli in Crete, the Gorybants in Phrygia, and thoſe of Berotia in the Ciry of Lebadia, named 
Trophoniades befides, an infinit number of others in ſundry parcs of the earth habitable ; whoſe names, 
Temples and Honours remain and continne unto this day, bur the powers and puiſiances of ſome do 
fail and are quite gone, as being tranſlated into another place, and making a moſt happy change : which 
tran{lation aw obtain ſooner, other later, after thax he undertanding is ſeparate-from the ſoul ; and 
ſ:parated it is by the love and defire to enjoy the image of the Sun, by which that divinegblefl:d and de- 
firable beaury which cvery nature afrer divers forts ſceketh after, ſhineth. For even the very Moon eurn- 
eth about continually for the love of the Sun, as longing to company and converſe with him, as the 
very fotincain of all fertiliry. Thusthenature of the ſoul isfpent iniche Moon, retaining only certain 
prints, marks and dreamy, as it were, of her life : and hervot, think is was well and truly ſaid, | 
| The ſoul made haſt, as #ne would ſays | 
Like to a dream, and flew'away. + * a: | 
which it doth not immediately upon her ſeparation from the body, bur afterwards,w hen ſhe is alone by 
her (elf and ſevercd from the underſfatiding. And in truth, of all cthatever Homer wrot, moſt py 
he ſcemeth to have writen of thoſe who are deparredthis lite, and be among the ſpirics beneath, 


verſes : 


— 


—_ 


Next him, 1 knew of Hercules 
the firength ant image plaing © © OY ORE 
Or ſemblance : for himſelf with gods 4 
immortal did remain. | 


For like as every one of us is not ire and courage, norfearnor-yet luſt, no more than fleſh or humours, 
butthat indeed whereby we diſcourſe and underftandy ever fo, the foul it ſelf being caft into a form 
by the underftanding, and giving a form unto the body, and embracing it on every fide, cxprefſcth and 
receiyeth a certain impreſſion and fignre, fo as albeirſhe is diſtinitly ſeparate both tram underſtanding, 
and allo from the body, ſheretaincrh ftilf the form and ſemblance a long time, inſomuch as well ſhe 
may be called an image. And of theſe fouls, as T have already ſaid, the Moon is the Element, be- 
cauſe. ſouls do reſolve into her , like as the bodics of the dead into the Earth; As for ſuch as 
have been vertuous arid honeſt , and which loved a ftudions a»d quict life, imployed in Phi- 
loſophy , without mcdling in troubleſome affairs, ſoon are reſolved , for that. being lefe and 
rid of underſtanding , and ufing no more corporall paſſions, they vaniſh away * incontinently ; 
but ſouls of ambitious perſons, and ſach as are _ in negotiations, of amorous folk alſo given 
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tothe love of beautiful bodies, and likewiſe of wrathful people, calling ftill to remembrance ;thoſe 
things which chey did intheir life, even as dreams in their f|:ep, walk wandring to and fro, like © 
thar ghoſt of E:4ymion : for contidering theit inconffancy and aptnefe to be over-ſubj:R unto paſſions, 
the ſame travfporteth and placketh them fromthe Moon unto another generation, not ſuffering them 

ietly there to paſſ: and vaniſh away, but fill allureth and calleth them away : for now is there no. 
ky fg ſmall, Rajed, quiet, conftant and accordant, after that being once abandoned of the underſtand. 
ing, they come to be ſeiz:d with the paſhons of the body : ſo that of fuch fouls void of reaſon, came and 
were bred afterwards the Titys and Typhons, and _— that Typhon who in times paſt by force and 
violence ſciz:d dhie Ciry Delphis, and overrurned up-lide- down the Sanictuary of the Oracle there 3 moſt 
ungracious lthps deſtitute of all reaſon and underftanding, and abandoned to all paſſions upen a proud 
ſpirit and violence, wherewith they were puffed up. Howbcit, atlerigth, after long time, the Moon re 
ccivethhe ſouls, and compoſeth them : the Sun allo inſpiring intothem again, and ſowing in theie 
vical faculty, underſtanding, maketh them new ſouls : yea, and the Earth in the third place, giveth them 
a new body : _—_ oth ſhe give aſter death, of all that which ſhe takerth to generation. And the 
Sin rectiveth nothing of others, but raketh again that undcrſtariding which he gave. But the Moon 
giveth and receiveth, joyncth and disjoyneth, unitcth and ſeparateth, according to her divers faculties 
atid powers : of which, the one js named Tlithyia, to wit, that which joyneth : another, Artouix: or 
Diana, which parteth and divideth. Ofthe chree fatal Sifters or Defſtifiics, (he who they name Atropes, 
js placed wiehin the Sun, and giveth beginning &f generation. Clotho being in the Moon, is ſhe 
that Joytierh, tmingleth and unitcth. The ebird and laft, called Lackefis, is in the Earth, who alſo len» 
deth her helping-hand, and doth participate much with Fortune. For, that which is without ſoul, is 
weak in it (elf, and naturally expoſed to all injuries, and to ſuffer hurt : but the underſtanding is ſo- 
veraigne over all rhe reft, and nothing is able to do it injury. Now the ſoul is of a middle naturc and 
mixt of them both, like as the Moon was tnadeand created by God, as a compoſi:ion and mixture of 
ehings above and things b:neath z keeping the ſame proportion to rhe Sun, as the Earth doth to hee, 
Ad thus you have heard (quoth Sy/lz ) what I learned of thit ftranger or traveller ; which (as he (aid 
himflf ) he underſtood by thoſe Dztnons, who were Chambcrlaines and Scrvitours to Satzxrx. As for 
you, O Lampris, and the reſt, you may take my relation in good or ill part, as you pleaſe. 
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Why the Prophetefle Pythia ?iyeth no anſwers now 
from the Oracle, in verſe or metre. 
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The Summary. 


= fo who have ſo bighly chamted the excellericy of man, extolling the vigor of humane wit and under- 
flanding ; whatſoever they dv allege td that purpoſe, have ordinarily forgot the principal, which is to 
ſhrwgthat all the ſafficiency of his intelligence, is iz fwrions guide ; his will, a bottomlcſſe [os e and pit of confu- 
ſibn 5 the light of bis reaſon, 8 deep derk night ; bts tufts and dgfires, fo many enraged beafts to rent aud tears 
bim in pieces, if God by ſore eſpectal and fmgnular grace, do wot illumine,, regenerate and condutt him. Among 
a million of teſt iſyorties for the proof and confirmetivn hereof, that which preſenteth it ſelf unto us in this Di- 
@'ogue is moſt ſufficient : for is not this wonderful, end a. certain figne of a marvellons blindneſſe of mans wiſe 
dome, to ſee thoſe, who all their life time do nothing elſe but ſeek, after the ſover aigne good, maintain vertue, des 
eſt vices, condennin Atheifts,Epicnreans, and Libertines, yet to dr fe yea and adore the ſworn of 
their ſalvation ard true life, to wit, Saton the Devil # Tes verily, that which now we read, agreeable te 
eertwin diſcourſes bereafter following, and wanich, wherein # diſputation is beld, wherefore the Oracles now 
do ceaſe ? as alſo what this word EI fignifſeth? ſheweth not only the opinion of Plutarch and ſome other Phi- 
loſophers as touching theſe matters : but alſo thimiſettble tate of all boſe who are abandoned to their own ſenſe, 
@nd void of the knowledge of the true God, And this vught to be yewembred a ſecond time, for fear teſt in 
reading theſe diſcourſes ſo eloquently pertned, we be turned out af the right way : bt rather contrariwiſe that 
we may perceive ſo much the better, bow vaine and deteftable'gll the bable of man is, if it have for the ground 
end foundation, nothing but the conceits of his corrupt ſpirit, $0 then in this Dialogue, we may bebold the wiſ- 
&om of the Greeks, running after Sata1'; and taking greet paines for to ſtir and ſet on foot one matter, which 
wr oght to abborr antl bury it perpetual oblivion * or to with ol their might aud main beſide,that which 
'the wiſdom of the fleſh cannot compefe. There be bere divers perſozages who revive und ſet a work1he Oracles 
of thet Priefteſſe or Propheteſſe at Delphion, where was the renowned Temple of Apollogthe very cave and den 
of Sztum, and wherein he exerciſed his trade ends kill, with impoftures and illuſions incredible, during the 
ſykce of makiyyeers. But to make this diſputution of mare force 5 themes , Plucarch after his accuitomed 
faſhinn of brocbing tend introducing bis own vpinion by ethird, { ing the tile an manner of the Acade- 
aiths niritmgy bringeth to Delphos « ftreuger, whobeing together with Bafilocles, Philinus, aud other a- 
| nneſed and vccapied'm bebolding the flatues which weretbere ingreat mimber, there began a diſcourſe by way 
of difputationtonching braſſe, and tho foporiynberays Pe whey it was well diſcuſſed and debated, Dis 
-Ogrniahus demanded, why the ancient Oracles were delivered in twttely verſe, and boſe in evill faſhion # 


whereto 
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whereto there were made divers anſwers tending to this point, to make us beleeve, that whereſorver the words 
be moſt ru'ty, and worſt couched, there we are to obſerve ſo much the more the excellency of the Author, And 
this confirmeth fully, that which we have already ſpoken as tonching the illuſions of the Devill, who is not con- 
tent thus to abuſe and deceive his ſlaves, but iu this place hath todeale witha ridiculous and mwi/t apparent 
audaciouſneſſe, if the eyes of t hoſe whom he thus abwſeth, bad never ſo little means to ſrethe thouſand part of his 
deceitful guales, as groſſe and thick as mountains, Continuing this diſcourſe they handle afterwards the pre- 
ſages of _—_— and of others reared in divers places for the better authorifing of the Oracles z which 
when Bocthns the Epicurian mockgd, Plutarch rep /ierb and re-entreth into « common place, concerning the 
gravity of theſe rude and ill-faſhion'd Oracles,conſerring them with thoſe of Siby1la,and maintaining the au- 
thority of them with his companims,through all the reaſons they could deviſe. Theſe be in ſum, the contents of 
this Dialogue, which comprebendeth divers matters dependent thereof, and thoſe noted in their order t the con- 

cluſion whereof is this, that as reprovable they be, who 1ax the |: om end rudeneſſe of ſuch Oracles, as thoſe, 

who otherwiſe conrol them for their ambiguity, obliquity and obſcurity. 


1 by the Propheteſſe Pythia giverh nd anſwers now from the 


racle,in verſe or metre. 


Baſilocles, 
Oa have led this ranger, Philinus, (ich a walk in ſhewing him the ſtatutes and publick works, 
that you have mad it very lace in the evening, and 1 my fclf am weary in ſtaying for youy and 
\ expeQing when you will makean end. 
| Philinus. 

N- marvel, we goo ſoftly, and keep fo (low a pace, O Baſilocles, ſowing and mowing ( as they ſay ) 
preſcacly withall, our ſpecches after fight and combat, which ſprout forth and yie!d unto us by the way 
as we go, enemics lying as it were in ambuſh, much like unto choſe men which in old time came up of 
tecch ſowen by Cadmus. 

Baſiloctes. 


How then ? (ball we ſend for and intreat fone one of thoſe who were preſent there, or will you your 
ſelfgratifie us fo much, as to take the paines for to deliver unto us, what ſpeeches thoſe were, and who 


were the ſprakers ? 
Philinus, 


I muft be the man, I perceive Baſilecles, to do this for your ſake 3 for hardly ſhall you meet with as 
ny ocher elſe throughout che whole Ciry : for I ſaw the tmoſt part of them going up again together, 
with that ſtranger toCorycium and Lycaria. 

Bafilocle, 4 

Woart ? is this ſtranger ſo curious and defirous to ſee thisgs , and is he withall friendly and wonder- 

ful ſociable ? | 
Philinus. 


Yes that he is. but more ſtudious is he, and delirous to learn: neither is this moſt worthy of adthi- 
mirarion in him ; for he hath a kinde of mildacfſ:, accompanied with a _ x good grace : his prep 
nane wit and/gaick conceir miniftrech unto him matter to contradifty, and to doubts ; hows 
beic the ſame is not bitter and odioun in his propoſitions, nor leavened wirh any overthwart froward- 
neffe and perverſe ſtubburneſſe in his anſwers; in ſuch ſort as a man having been but alictle acquairited 
with him, would ſoon ſay of him : 

Cortes a lewd man and a bad, 
He never {or bis father had. 
For you know well 1 ſuppoſe Diogenienns, the beſt ou one of chem in the world? 
B 


Ll know him not my ſelf, Philinas : howbeity many there be who _ as much of this yoang rtritt, 
But upon what occeion or cauſc began your diſcourſe and diſpu ? 
Phrlonns, 


Thoſe who were our guides, converſant and exerciſed in the reading of Hiftorics, rehearſed and read 
from one end to the other, all choſe compoſicions which they had written, without any rcgard of that 
which we requeſted them, namely, to Epitomiz: and abridge choſe narrations, and moſt pare of the E- 
pigrams. As tor the ſtranger, he cook nwch pleaſure ro fee and view thoſe fair ftatues, ſo many in 
number, and ſo artificially wrought : But he admired moſt of all, the freſh brighrnelf: of the bref, 
being ſuch as ſh:wed no filth nor ruſt that it bad bur carried rhe glofſe and reſplendent hew of 
mins gs tre goons es od ah Rae he ANN Ohss 
taincs at Sca (for ar began) as repreſenting nacvrally in their TinAure and Coloar as 
Rood, S:a-men and Sailers in the vety min and deep Sca. :Had the aricient workmen ( 
he) a certain mixture by themſelves, and a eemper of their brafſe, tha might give ſuch Tinfure to 
theie works? ſor as touching the Corinthian brafſe, which is ſo muth renowmed, iofrw, when 
rally, aad ſo given ont, that it wee by meer adyentitre and chance, thae it crook this godly e and 

not 
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not by any art; by occa{ton that the fire caught an houſe, wherein there was Jail up ſome ;lictl: Guld 
and Silver, but a great q1antity of Braſſe, which metals being melted together and ſo confuſed one 
with another, the whole maſſe thereof was till called brafſe becautc there was more thereof in it, than 
of the other iacttals. Then Theon ? We have heard (quoth he) another reaſon, more ſubcile than this, 
namely, that when a certain brafſe Founder or Copperſmith iu Corinth, had mce with a Cazket or Cof- 
fer, wherein was good tore of Gold, fearing left he ſhould be diſcovered, and this creafure found in his 
hands, he clipped it by little and liccle, melted and mixcd it gently with his brafſc, which took thereup- 
on ſuch an excellent and wonderful, temperature, thar.be.ſold the pieces of work, thereof made, peliing 
decry inregard of their dainty colour, and lovely beauty, which every man fer mach by, and «<ſtcemed. 
Bat both chis and the other is but alying tale : for by all likclihood this Corinthian brafſe was a cer« 
tain mixcure and temperature of metrtals,ſo prepared by art;like as at this day,Artiſans by tempring gold 
and filycr together, make thereof a certain fingular and exquiſite pale yellow by it ſelf, howbcir, in 
mine cyc, the ſame is but a wan and fickly colour, and a corrupt hue, without any beauty in the world. 
What other cauſe then might there be (quoth Drogenianus) as you think, that this brafle here hath ſuch 
a tinftuce? To whom Tteon made this anſwer : conſidering (quoch he) that of theſe primative ele- 
ments and moſt natural bodics that arc, and ever (hall be, to wir, firc, air, water ar:d carth, there is nog 
one which approacheth or toucheth theſe brafſe works, bur air only, it muſt of necellity be, that it.isthe 
air which doth the deed, and by reaſon of this air lying alwaies cloſe upon them, and never parting 
therefro, cometh this difference that they have from all othere. Or rather this is a thing notoriouſly 
known of old, even before Theognis was born, as ſaid the comical Poet. 

B:it would you know by what ſpecial property and vertue the air {bould by touching, ſer ſuch a co- 
lour upon brafſe? Yes, very fain anſwered Diogentanus. Certes,fo would Itoymy ſon (quoth Theon) let us 
therefore ſearch into the thing both rogether in common : and firtt of all, it you pleaſe, what is the 
cuſc that oyl filleth ic full of ruſt, more than all other liquor whatſoever ? for ſurely it cannot br truly 
Ciid, thatoyl of ir ſelf ſetterh the ſaid ruftupon it, contidering it is pure and neat, not polluted with a» 
ny filth when it cometh to ir. No verily (quorh the young man ) and there (cemeth co be ſome other 
cauſe elſe, be(ide the oyl ; for the ruft mceting with oyl, which is ſubtile, pure, and tranſparent, ap- 
pearcth moſt evidently ; whereas in all other liquors, it maketh no ſh:w, nor is ſeen atall. We!l ſaid 
my ſon (quoth Theon) and like a Philoſopher : bur confider,it you think ſo good,of that reaſon which 
Ariſtotle allegeth. Marry thatI will (quoth he again.) Why then 1will ecll you (quoth Theon) Ari» 
ftotle faith, that the ruſt of brafſe lighting upon other liquors, pierccth inſenfibly, and is diſperſed 
through them, being of a rare ſubſtance, and uncqual parts, not abiding cloſe together 3 but by reaſon 
of the comp1R and taft ſolidiry of oyl, the ſaid ruſt is keept in, and abidcth thruſt and united 'toge- 
ther. Now then, if we alſo of our ſelves were able to preſuppoſe ſuch a thing, we ſhould not altoge= 
ther wane ſome mcans to charm as it were and allay ſomwhat this doubt of ours. And when we had 
allowed very wcll of his ſpeech, and requeſted him to ſay on and proſccute the ſame : he ſaid 3 That the 
air in the City of Delphos was thick, faft, ſtrong and vehcment withall, by reaſon of 'the reflexion and 
repercuſſion of the mo:intains round abgut it, and beſides, mordicative, as witnefſcth the ſpeedy cons 
coQtion of meat that it cauſeth. Now this air by reaſon of the ſubcility and incifave quality thercot, pier- 
cing into the brafſe, and cutting ir, forceth out of it a deal of ruſt, and skalcth as it were much terriftrial 
ſubſtance from it : the which it reftraineth afterwards and keeperh in, for that the denfity and thick- 
neſfl: of the air giveth ic no ifſuc : thus this ruſt being ſtaicd and remaining (til), gathering alſo a ſab- 
ſtance by occafion of the quantity thereof, putteth forth this flour as it were of colour, and there with» 
in the ſuperficies contraftcth a reſplendent and ſhining hew. This reaſon of his, we approved very 
well z bur the ſtranger Laid, that one of thoſe ſuppofitions alone was ſufficient to make good the reaſon: 
For that ſubtility (quoth he) ſcemeth to be Comwhat contrary unto the ſpiſſicude and rhicknefle, ſup» 

ſed in the air : and therefore it is not necefſary to make any ſuppoſal thereof ; for braff: of it ſelf at 
ic waxeth old, in traft of time exhalcth and putteth forth this cult, which che thicknefſ: ob the air com» 
ming upon, keepeth in and doth ſo incraffat, as that through the quantity thereof, it maketh ir evident 
and apparent. Againſt which objeftion and reply of his, Theon inferred thus again: And what ſhould 
hinder (quoth he) that one and the ſam: thing might not be firm or ſubtile, and withall chick, both at 
once: like as his clothes of filk, and linnen, of which Homer writeth thus : 

And from ſail-web of linnen, ran away, -* 
The ol as moiſt as'tis and would not ſtay. 


Whereby he giveth us to underſtand, the fine ſpinning, and cloſe weaving thereof, wbich would 
not ſuffcr the oyl co reft upon ity and ſoak through, but to glide off and drop down, ſo ncer were the 
threds, otherwiſe ſmall, driven together, and ſo thick, thak ij would not let any liquor to paſſe 
through, And thuga man may allege the ſubcility of the air, ngt only for to fetch our the ruſt, but 
alſo to bring ic to a more pleaſant and greeniſh colour, by mixing ſplendour and light together with 
the ſaid deep azure. Hereupon enſucd a pauſe and filence for a pretty. while s and then the diſcour- 
ſers and Hiftorians aboveſaid , alleged again the words of a certain Oracle in verſe ( which was 
delivercd , if | be not deceived.) as touching the Royalty and Reign of Agon, an Argive King : 
Whereat Diogenienus ſaid, that it had been many times in his head to marycl, atthe baſe, rude , and 
homely compoſition of thoſe verſes, which do centain Oracl:s : notwithtanding that the god Apo/ls 
is reputcd the preſident of the Muſes and eloquence 3 unto whom no leffe appertained the beauty 


and 
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and elcgancy of tile and compolition, than goodneffc of voice in ſong and melody, as who ſurpaſſ:q 
for ſweet verſifiing Heſiodus and Homer, both very far : and yet forall that, we ſee many of his Ocacles, 
rude, baſc, and faulty, aſwel tor the metre and meaſure, as che bare words. Then Serapien the Poet, 
who being come from Athens,was there preſent : Why (quoth h:) believe you that thole verſes were of 
god Apolloes making ? (hall we faffzr you to ſay as youdo, that they come a great way ſhort of the good- 
neſſe of thoſe verſes which Homer and Heſiodus compoſed ? and ſhall we not uſe them as paſſing well 
and excellently made, correQing our own judgment as forcftalled and poſſcfſed aforchand with an ill 
cuſtom ? Then Boethus the Geometrician (for you wot well that the gan hath ranged himſelf already 
tothe ſet of Epicurus :) Heard you never (quoth he) che tale of Pauſon the Painter : Not I verily, 
quoth Serapien. And yet worth ic is the hearing, ſaith Boethus. He having bargaincd and undertaken 
tropaint an Horſe wallowing and tumbling on his back,drew him runniog on foot with all four : where- 
at when the party was angry and offended, who fet him awork, Pauſoz laughed at him, and made 
no more ado, but turned the ends of the painted table 3 thus when the upper end was ſhifted downward, 
the horſe ſccm:d not to run, butto tumble wich his heels alofe, Semblably ic falleth-out (quoth Bee 
thus) in certain ſpe:cher, when they arc inverted and uttered the contrary way : And theretore ſome 
you ſhall have who will ſay, that the Oracles are not cl:gant, becauſe they be of god Apolloes indicing: 
but contrariwiſe, that they be none of his, b=cauſe they are but rudely made and unſavory : and as for 
that it is doubtful and uncertain : bur this is evident and plain, that the verſes of Oracles be not exqui- 
fitly couched, and labourioully enditedgwhereof I crave no better judge than your (elf Serapion:for you 
are wont to compoſe and wrice Poems, which as touching che argument and (ubje& matter be aultere 
and Philoſophical : but for their wit, grace and clegant compoſition, otherwiſe reſemble rather the 
verſes of Homer and Heſiedus, than thoſ: of the Oracl:s pronounced by Pythia the Pricitefſe of Apollo, 
With chat Serapion : We are difcaſcd all of us (O Beethus ) in our cyes and cares to, being wont (ſuch 
is our niceneſſc and delicacy) to eſtcem and term ſuch things fimply better, which are more pleaſant : 
and peradventure cre it be long, we will finde fault with Pythia, for that ſhe doth not chaunt and fin 
more ſweetly than Glauce the profeſſed minſtrel and ſinging wenchz and becauſe ſhe is nor beſmeared 
wich odoriferous oyle, nor richly araicd in purple robcs: yea, and fone haply will take exception 
at her, for not burning Cinamon, Ladanum or Frankincenſe, for pertume : bur only Laurel and Bar- 
ly meale. And ce you not ſaith one, how great a grace the Sapphik verſes carry with them, and how 
they eickle the cars, and joy the hzarts of the hearers? whereas Siby/lz our of her furious and cn» 
raged mouth, as Heraclitus faith, uttering forth and reſounding words without mirth, and provo- 
king no laughter, not gloriouſly painted and ſet out, nor pleaſantly perfumed and b:ſpiced, hath con» 
tinued with her voice athouſand years, by the means of «polls, ſpeaking by her. And Pindaru faith, 
that Cadms heard from Apollo, not lofty and high Mutick, not ſweet, not delicate, nor broken and 
fall of varicty : for an impaſſible and holy nature, admicteth not any pleaſure : bur here together with 
the Baſe mulick, the moſt part of the delight alſo is calt down, and as it ſhould ſeem, hath runinto 


' mens ears and poſſ:{ſ:d them. When Serapion had thus ſaid : Theor fmillingz Serapion, 1 fee well 


(quoth he.) hath done according to his old wont, and followed his own diſpoſition and manners 
in this behalf: for there being offered ſome occaſion rofſpeak of pleaſure, he hath quickly caught at 
it. Bat yet for all that, let us Boethus, howſoever the verſes of Oracles bz worſe than thoſe of Homer, 
notthink that it is Apoio who made them; but when he hath given only the beginning of motion, 
then cach Propheteſle is moved according as ſhe is diſpoſed to receive his inſpiration. And verily if 
Ocacles were to be penned down and written, andnot to be barely pronounced, I do not ſuppoſe that 
we would reprove or blame them (raking them to be the hand-wricing of the god) becauſe they are 
not ſo curiouſly endited as ordinarily the Letters of Kings and Princes arc. For ſurely, that voice is 
not the gods, nor the ſound, nor the phraſey ne yet the metre and verſe, but a womans they be all. As 
for him, he preſenterh unto her, fanſics only and imaginations, Kindling a light in the ſoul to declare 
things to come : and ſuch anillumination as this, is chat which thc } call Embuſtaſmes, But to ſp:ak 
in a word to you that are che Pricſts and Prophets of Epicurus (For | ſec well that you are now become 
one of that ſc&) there is no m:ans to eſcape your hands, conlidering that ye impute unto 'the anci- 
ent Prophete(T:s, that they made bad faulty verſes, yea and reprove thole modern Pricſtefſes of theſe 
daies, who pronounce in proſe and in vulgar termes the Ocacles, for fear they ſhould be arricled againſt 
by you, in caſe they d:livered their verſes headlefſe, wichour loines and curtailed. Then (quoth Dj- 
egenianus) jeſt not with us I pray you in the name of God, but rather afſoil us this common doube, 
andrid us of this ſcruple ; for there is no man, but defirech co know the reaſon and cauſe, why this 
Oracle hath given over to make anſwerin verſes and other ſpeeches as it hath done ? Whereto Theoy 
ſpake thus : But now my ſon, we may ſeem to do wrong and ſhameful injury unto our diſcourſers and 
dretours herc, theſe Hiſtorians, in taking from them chat which is their offic: : and therefore let that 
be done firſt which bclongeth to them 3; and afterwards you may enquire and diſpute at leaſare of that 
which you dclire. Now by this time were we gone forward as far as to the ſtatue of King Hiero : and 
the ſtranger, albeit he knew well all the reſt, yer ſo courteous he wasand of fo good a nature, that he 
gave car with all patience to that which was related unto him : but having heard that there flood 
ſometime a certain column of the ſaid Hiero all of brafſe, which fc]l down of it ſelf the very day 
whereon Hiero dicd at Saracuſe in Sicilie, he wondred thereat: and I thereupon recounted unto 
him other like examples 3 as namely , of Hiero the Spartan, how the day before that he loft 
his life in the Battcl at LeuGres, the cyce of his ftatue fell out of the head : alſo that the two nm 
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which Lyſander kad dedicatcd after the navall barell at the River called Agos-potamos, were miſling 
and not tro be ſeen : and his very ſtatue of ftone pur forth of aſudden fo much wild weeds and green 
grafſ: in ſo great quantiry thar it covercd and hid the face thereof, Moreover during the time of thoſe 
wofull calamitics which the Athen:ans ſuſtained in Sicilie, not only the golden dates of a Palm tree 
fell down , but alſo thc Ravens came and picked with their bills all abour the Scurcheon or ſhield of 
the image of Pallas. The Cnidians coronct likewiſe which Philome!lus the tyrant of the Phoczans hed 
given unto Pharſalir the fine dancing Wench, was the cauſe of her death : for when ſhe had paſſ:.d 
out of Greece into Italy, one day 2s ſhe played and danced about the Church of Apollo in Meropontine, 
having the ſaid coronct upon her kead,the young men of the City came upon her for to have away the 
gold of that coronct : and ſtriving about her one with another who ſhou!d have ir, tare the poor 
woman in picces among them. Ariſtorle was wont to ſay that Homer was the only Poet who made and 
deviſed words that had motion, ſo empharticall they were and lively cxprefſed:but Ifor my part would 
ſay,thar the —_— dedicated in the cityyto neat ftatues, jewels,&« other ornaments moved together with 
the divine providence, do forefignihie future things : neither are the ſame in any part vain and void 
of ſenſe 3 but all repleniſhed with a divine power. Then Beethas ; 1 would nor elſe (quorh he : }for 
it is not ſufficient belike, to encloſe God once in a moncth within a mortall body, unlcfſ: we thruft 
him alſo into every ſtone and piece of braffc? as if fortune and chance were not ſufficient of them= 
ſelves to work ſuch feats and accidents. What (quoth I) think you then that theſe things every one 
have any affinity with fortune and chance? & is it probable that _ Atoms do glid:,divide,8& decline, 
neither before nor after, but juſt ac the very time as each one of them who made theſe offrings, ſhould 
fare better or worſe ? And Epicurus belike, as faras I ſee ſerveth your tyrn now and is profitable unto 
you in thoſe things which he hath ſaid or written three hundred years paſt : but this god Apollo, un- 
Lfſc he impriſon and immure bimſelf ( as it were) 2nd be mixcd within every thing, is not able in 
your opinion, to give any thing in the world the Feginning of motion, nor the ce uſe of any paſſion 
or accident whatſoever, And this was the anſwer which I made unto Beethys for that point : and 
in like mannner ſpakec 1 as touching the verſes of Syhilla. For when we were come as far as to the rock 
which joyneth to the ſcnate-houſe of the City, and there reſted our ſelves, upon which rock by repere 
the firft $yb:{lz far, being new come out of Helicon, where ſhe had becn foftered by the Muſes, although 
others there be that ſay ſhe arrived at Maleon , and was the Daughter of Lamia , whohad Neptune 
for her Father, ms made mention of certain verſes of hers, whercin ſh: praiſed her ſelf ſaying, chat 
ſh: ſhould never ceaſc to prophefie and foretcll future things, no nor atcer her death ; for that ſhe her 
ſ:Hfſhould then go about in the Moon , and bethat which is called the face therein appearing : alſo 
that her breath and ſpirit mingled with che air ſhould paſſe to and fro continually in prophetical words 
and voices of Oracles prognofticating : and that of her body tranſmuted and converted into carth, 
there ſhould grow Herbs , Shrubs, and Plants, for the food and paſturage of ſacred beaſts appointed 
for ſacrifices : whereby they have all ſorts of formes and qualities in their bowels and inwards : and by 
the mcancs whereof men may forcknow and foretell of future events. Hereat Boethys made ſemblance 
to Jaugh morc than before. And when Zovs alleged,that howſoever theſe ſeemed to be fabulous matters 
and meer fables, yet ſo it was that many ſubverſions and traſmigrations of Greek Cities, many expe- 
ditions alſo and voiages made againft them of barbarous armics, as alſo the overthrowes and defttuRi- 
ons of ſundry kingdomes and dominions, give teſtimony in the behalf of ancient prophecics and pre- 
diQions. And as for theſc late & modern accidents (quoth he) which hapned at Cumes and Dicearchia, 
long before chanted and foretold by way of Prophecie out of Sybils books 3 did not the time inſuing 
as a debt accompliſh and pay ? the breakiugs forth and cruptions of fire cut of a mountain, the ſtrange 
ebullicions of the ſea, the cafting upaloſt into the air of tones and cinders by ſubterranean winds un- 
der the earth, the ruine and devaſtiation of ſo many and thoſe fo great Cities at one time , and that fo 
ſuddenly , as they that came but the next morrow thither, could not ſee where they ftood or were 
bailr, the place was ſo confuſed. Theſe ſtrange events ( I ay) and occurrents , as they be hardly be- 
lieved to have happened without the finger of God, fo much lefle credible it is, that foreſeen and 
foretold they might be, without ſome heavenly power and divinity, Then Boethus : And what accident 
(good fir, quoah he) can there be imagined, that Time oweth not unto Nature; and what is there fo 
ſtrange , prodigious and uncxpeCtcd, as well in the ſea as upon the land, cicher concerning whole 
Cities or particular perſons ; but if a man forctold of them, in procefſe and tratt of time the ſamemay 
fall out accordingly ? And yet, to ſpeak properly, this is not forctelling, but ſimply telling, or ra- 
ther to caft forth and ſcatter at random in that infinity of the air, words having no originall nor 
foundation, which wandring in this wiſe, Fortune otherwhiles encountreth and concurreth with 
them at a very at a very venture, For there isa great difference, in my judgement, between ſaying 
thus, that a thing is hapned which hath been ſpoken; anda thing is ſpoken that ſhall happen : for 
that ſpecch which utterech chings that arc not extant, containing in ie ſelf the faulc and errour, at- 
tendech not by any right, the credic and approbation thereof, by the accidentall event ; neicher 
uſerhir any truc and undoubted token of prediftion, with a certain forcknowledge , that happen it 
will when it hath been once forecold, conſidering that infinicy is apt to produce all things ; bur hc 
who guefferh well, whom the common proverb pronounceth to be the bet divinor, 
For whoſe conjeure miſſeth leaſt, 
Him I aceount the viſard beſt. ; 
reſcmblcth him, who traceth out and followeth by probabilities a it were by trafts and footings, 
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that which is co come. Bur theſe Prophetical Sibyls and furious Bacchides, have caſt at all aventure as | 
je were, into a vaſt Ocean, without cither judgement or conjecture, the time 3 yea, and have ſcattered 24s 
at random the Nowns and Verbs; the words and ſpeeches of paſſions and accidents of all ſorts. And ob 
albeit ſome of them fortune ſo to happen, yet is this. or that talſe alike at the preſent time when it is 

uttered, alchough haply the ſame may chance afterwards to fall out trucly, When Boethus had thus 
diſcourſed, Serepion replied upon him in this wile : Beets (quoth he) giveth a good verdi& and juſt 

ſentence of thoſe propoſitions which are indefinitly and without a certain ſubje& matter in this man« 

ner pronounced, If victory be foretold unto a General, he bath vanquiſhed : if the deftruftion of a Ci- 

ry, it is overthrown : but whereas there is cxprefſed not only the thing thas (hall happen, but alſothe 
circumſtances, how, when, after wha ſore, and whorewich, then is not this a bare guefſe and conje= 

ure of that which peradventure will be ; bur a prefignification and denouncing peremptorily of ſuch 

things as without faile ſhall be : as for example, that Prophecic which concerned the lamencfic of A- 

gefilans, in theſe words : ; 


Though proud and baughty (Sparta) now, 
+ and ſound of foot thou be, 
_——_ by balting regiment, 
there come n# harm to thee : 
For then ſhall unexpeBed plagues 
thy tate long time aſſail, 
The deadly waves of fearfal wars 
againſt thee ſhall prevail. 
8:mblably, that Oracle as — Iſle which the Sca made and diſcovered about There and The- 
rafiazas alſo the Prophecic of the War berween King =P and the Romans, which ran in theſe words: 
But when the race of Trojan bloud, 
Phenicians ſhall defeat 
In bloudy fight, lookthen to ſee 
firange fights and wonders great. _ 
The ſea ſhall from amid the waves 
yield firy lempeſts ſtrong, ; 
And flaſves thick of ligbtning bright, + ys 
with ſtony ftormes among, " 
With that an Iſland ſhall appear, 2 
that never man yet knew : 
And weaker men in battel ſer, 
C. wightier ſhall ſubdue. 
For whereas the Romans in a ſmall time conquered the inians,after they had vanquiſhed Amni- 
bl in the field, and Philip of the Macedonians RE the Ecol and i where- 
in he had the overthrow; alſo, that in the end there aroſe an Iſland out of a Sca, with huge 
leams of fire and hideous : a man cannot ſay, thatall theſe hapned and concurred toge- 
ther by fortune and meer : but the very rain and orderly procceding thereof, doth (hew a cer- 
tain preſcience and fore-knowledge. Alſo, whereas the Romans were foretold the time five hundred 
years before, wherein they ſhould have War with all Nations at once, the ſame was fulfilled when they 
warred againſt the ſlaves and fugitives who revolted and rebelled, For in all theſe, there is nothing con» 
jcRtural and uncertain, nothing blinde and doubtful, that we need infinitly to ſeck after fortune there- 
fore : whereas many pledges there be of experience, giving us affurance of that which is finite and de- 
terminate, ſhewing the very way, whereby fatal deftiny doth proceed. Neither do | think any man will 
lay, that theſe things being forerold with ſo many circumftances, jumped all rogether by fortune. For 
elſe ſhould hinder, but that a man may aſwcl ay (O Boethus ) that Epicurus wrote not his Books of 
principal opinions and doftrines ſo much a of you, but chat all the letters thereof _—_—_ 
bled and huddled together by meer chance and fortune,that went to the compoſing and that 
volume ? Thus diſcourfing in this manner, we went forward ftill. And when in the Corinthan Chap- 
pel we bcheld the Date tree of braffe, the only monument there remaining of all the oblations there of- 
ſered, Diogenianus wondred to ſee the Frogges and Water: ſnakes which were ways artificially by 
Turners hand about the but and rootthercof; and fo did we likewiſe : becauſe ncicther the Palo-erce 
is a Moory plant and loving the waters, like as many other trees are : neither do the F any way 
pertain to the Corinthians, as a mark or cn yen in the arms of their City : like as the Selinunti- 
ans, by report, offered ſometimes in this Temple, the herb Smalach or Parſlcy,f called Selinum all of 
pu: and at genes C—————— GC _— neer _ 
romontory Afeerion : y (az it ve the figure of an hatchet 
printed upon cheir ſhell. And verily,for Apollo AT 


we that Ravens, Swans, Wol 
or any other beaſts be more c than theſe, Now when wag alleged, that the workman 
hereby meant and covertly the nouriture and rifing of the Sun out of humours and waters, 


which by exhalation he converteth into ſuch creatures , whenher it were that he heard this verſe our of 


Homer, 
Then out of ſea aroſe the Sun, 
ON And left that goodly lake anong —_— 
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O: fcen the Egyptians to repre ſcnt the Extt or Sun-riliag by the pifture of a child licting upon the 
plan: Lo:os. Thercat I laughcd heartily. What mcan you thus (good far, quoth I) rothruſt hither 
the (:& of the Stoicks : came you indeed to foiſt (lily among our ſpeeches and diſcourſes, your 
exhalarions and kindlings of the ſtars, not bringing down hither the Sun and the Moon, as the Theſe 
falian Women do by their inchantmcnts;but making them to ſpring & ariſc as from their firſt Original , 
cut of the carth and the waters ? For Plato verily,called man a celeſtiall planr, as rifing dire&ly from | 
his root above, which is his head. But you in the mcan time mock and deride Empedocles, for ſaying ; 
that the Sun occafioned by the refieion of the heavenly light abour the earth, 

His raies with fearleſſe viſage ſends again, 
Vp tothe Heavens,and there doth brightly ſhine, 

while your ſelves make the Sun terreftriall, animall, or a fennith plant, ranging him among the 
waters and the native place of frogs. But letus brake all theſe matters to the tragicall and ſtrange 
monſtraoſitics of the Stoicks : mean while treat we curſorily and by the way of theſe acc fl, uy and 
by-works of mechanicall artiſans.and handicrafts men : for ſurely in many things they be very en- 
genious and witty : marry In every plot they catinot avoid the note of bald deviccs and aff &cd curi- 
ofity in their inventions, Like as therefore he that painted Apollo with a cect upon his hand, fignitied 
thereby the day-break, and the time a little before the ſun-rilting :, even ſo a man may ſay thac theſe 
frogs do ſymbolize and betoken the ſcaſon of the Spring, at what time as the Sun begins to rule over 
the air, and to diſcuſſe the Winter : at leaſt waies it we mult according to your opinion, underſtand 
the Sun and Apolloto be both, one god, and not twain: Why ? (quoth Serapic) arc you of another 
mind? and do you think the Sun to bz one, -and Ape{ls another ? Yes marry do I (quoth he ) as well as, 
that the Sun and Moon do diff:r. Yea and more than fo : for the Moon doth not often, nor from all 
the world hide the Sun : whereas the Sun hath made all men together, for tobe ignorant of Apollo : 
diverting the mind and cogitation by the means of the ſenſc, and turning it from that which is, unto 
that which appcareth onecly. Then Serapion demanded of rhoſe Hiſtoriens our gnides and conduQtorg, 
what was the reaſon that the forſaid Cell or Chapell, was;not intitulcd by the name of Cypſelus 
who dedicatcd it, but called the Corinthians Chapell. And when they held cheir peace, becauſe, 
as Itakeir, they knew nor the cauſe; 1beganto laugh thereat: and why ſhould we think (quoth 1) 
that rheſ: men knew or remembred any thing more, being aftonied and amez:d as they were to hear 
you fable and talk of the metcors or impreſſions in the Air? For even themſclves we heard before 
relating, that aftcr the tyranny of Cypſelus was put down and overthrown, the Corinthians were defires 
ous to have the inſcriptions as well ot the golden ſtatue at Piſa, as of this Cell or Treaſurc-houſe, ' for 
torun in the name of their whole Ciry. And verily the Delphians gave and granted them ſo much ac- 
cording to their due deſert. But for that the Elzans envied them that privilege, therefore the Co- 
rinthians paſſed a publick decrec, by vertue whereof they excluded them from the ſolemnity of the 
Iſthmian games : And hercof ir came, that never after that, any Champion out of the Territory of Elis, 
was known to ſhew himſelf to do his devoir at thoſe I/thmick games. And the maſſacre of the Aili- 
enides which Hercules committed about the City of C leone, was not the cauſe as ſome do think, why 
the Elias were debarred from thence , for contrariwiſe it had belonged eo- them for to exclude and 
put by others ; if for this they had incurred the diſpleaſure of the Coriathians. And thus much (aid 
I for my part. Now when we were come as far as to the Hall of the Aranthiaxs and of Braſides, our 
difcourſing Hiſtorians and Expolitors ſhevred us the place, where fomerimes ſtood the obclisks of icon, 
which Rhodopis the famous Courtifan had dedicated. Whereat Diogenianus war in a great chaſe, and 
brake out into theſe words : Now ſurcly (quoth he) the ſame City (to their ſhame be it ſpoken) 
hath allowed unto a common ſtrumpet a place whither to bring and where to beſtow the tenth part of 

chat ſalary which ſhe got by the uſe of her body, and unjuſtly co put to death Aſo her fellow ſervant, 
True (quoth Serapion :) but are you ſo much offended hereat? caft up your cyc and look alk: : | 
bchold among the ftatucs of brave Captaincs and glorious Kings, the image of Mueſarete, all of | 
beaten god, which Crates ſaich was dedicated and ſet up for a Trophe of the Greeks laſciviouſneſſe, 
Tic young Gentleman , ſeeing it: Yea, butit was of Phryxe that Crates ſpake ſo. You ſay truc 
(quoth Serapion:)) for her prop:r name indeed was Mneſarete : but ſurnamed ſhe was Phryne in meri- 
ment, becauſc ſh: looked pale or yellow like unto a kinde of Frogg named in Greek Pbryne. And thus 
mzny times ſurnames do drown and ſupprefſ: other names. For thus the Mother of King Alex- 
ander the Great, who had for her name at firſt, Pollyxene, came afterwards to be as they ſay,ſurnamed 
Myrtale, Olympias and Stratonice. And the Corinchian Lady Ewmetis, men call unto this day, aftcr 
her Farhers name, Cleobulinez and Herophile, of the City Erythre, (he who had the gift of divinati- 
on and could skill of prophecie 3 was afterwards in procefle of time ſurnamed Siby//a. And you have 
hcard Grammarizns ſay,that even Leda her (cf, was named Myefince , and Oreſtes, Achens. But how 
think you {quoth{ he) cafting hiscye upon Theoz, to anſwer this accuſation as touching Phryne? Then 
he ſmiling again : In ſuch ſort (quoth he) as I will charge and accuſe you, for buſying your ſelf in 
blaming rhus the light faults of the Greeks. For like as Socrates reproved this in Callias,that gave deti- 
ance onely to ſwcer perfumes or precious odors; for he liked well enough to fee the dances and geticu» 
lations of young boycs , and could abide the fight of kiſſing, of pleaſants, buffons and jefters co make 
folk laugh : for mcthinks that you would chaſe and exclude our of the Temple, one poor filly Woman 
who uſed the beauty of her own body, haply not ſo honeftly as ſhe mighe : and in the mean time you 
can abide to ſee god Apollo cnvironed round about with the firft fruits, with the tenth and other obla- 
tions 
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tions arifing from murders, wars, and pillage, and all his Temple througbourt hanged with the ſpoils 
and bootics gotten from the Greeks : yeazand are neither angry nor take pity when you read,over ſuch 
goodly oblations, and ornaments, theſe moſt ſhametfnl inſcriptions and ticles : Braſidas and the Acan- 
thians, of che Athenian ſpoiles : the Athenians of the Corinthians : the Phoczans of the Thefſalians: the 
Orneates of the Sicyonians : and the AmphyCtions of the Phoczans, 

But peradventure it was Praxiteles alone who was offenfive unto Creates, for that he had (et up a 
monument there, of his own ſweer- heart, which he had made for the love of her ; whereas Cyates 
contrariwiſc (ſhould have commended him, in that among theſe golden images of Kings and Princes, 
he had placed a Gourtifan in gold, reproaching thereby and condemning richeszas the having in ic no- 
thingto be admired, and noching venerable : for it well beſecmeth Kings and great Rulers, to preſence 
Apollo and the gods with ſuch ornaments and oblacions as mighe teftifie their own juitice, their cempe= 
ranceand magnanimity; & not make ſhew of their golden fiore and abundance of ſuperfluous delicares, 
whereof they have their part commonly who have lived moſt ſhametully. Bir you allcgs nor this ex+ 
ample of Creſus (quoth another of our Hiſtorians and dircftours) who cauſed a ſtatue in gold tobe 

made and ſet up here, of his woman-baker;z which he did not for any proud and iniolent ofientation of 
his riches in this Temple, but upon an honeſt and juſt occaſion . for the report goeth, that Alyattes the 

father of this Craſvs eſpouſed a ſecond wife, by whom he had other children, whom he reared and 

brought up. This Ladythen purpoting ſecretly to take away the life of Crzſus, gave unto the Baker 

aforeſaid, poyſon, willing her, when ſhe had temp:red is wich dough, and wrought ic into bread, to 

ſerve the ſame up unto Creſes. But the woman gave ſecret intelligence hereof unto Cre/us, and with- 

all, beſtowed the poyſoned bread among the children of this Step- dame. In regard of which demerir, 

Craſus when he came to che Crown, would acknowledge and requite the good ſervice which this wo» 

man had done, with the e:ttimony, as it were, of chis god himſelt ; whercin he did well and vertuouſly. 

And therefore (quorh he) m:ec it is and ſeemly, to praiſe and honour highly ſuch oblations, if any have 

been preſented and dedicated by Cities upon ſemblable occafions,like as the Opuntians did. For when 
the Tyrantr'of the Phoczans had broken and melted many ſacred oblations both of gold and filver, 
and thereof coyncd money, which they ſent anddiſperſed among the Citicsz the Opuntians gathered 
as much filver as they could, wherewith ehey filled a great por, ſent it hither, and made thereof an of- 
fcring ro Apollo. And I verily, for my part, do greatly commend thoſe of Syyrne and Apollonia for ſen- 
ding hither ccrtain cora=cars of gold, in token of Harveſt : and more than that, the Erecrians and Mag- 
ncfiane, for preſenting this god with the firſt fruits of their men and women, recogniſing thereby, him 
to be the giver, not only of the fruits which the carth yieldeth, but alſo ot children, as being the au» 
thor of generation and the lover of mankinde. Bur 1 blame the Megarians as much, for thatchey only 
in manner of all the Grecks, cauſed to be erefted here, the image of this our god, with a Lance in his 
hand, after the Battell wich che Achenians, who upon the defeature of the Perſians, h-1d their Cicy in 
poſſ:flion, and were by them vanquiſhzd in fight, and diffciz:d thereof again. Aud yct true it is, chac 
theſe men afterward offercd unto Apolls a golden PleAre wherewith eo play upon his Gictern or Violez 
having heard (as ic ſhould ſeem) the Poer Scythinus, ſpeaking of che (aid inttrument : 


Which Don Apollo, fair and lovely ſon 

Of Japicer, doth taxe in skulful wiſe, 

As who is wont of all things wrought and dont, 
All ends with their beginnings to compriſe : 

And in his hand the plefre bright as gold, 
Even glittering raies of ſhining Sun doth bold, 


1 Nowwhen Serapion would have ſaid Comwhat elſc of theſe matters : A pleaſure it were (quock the 

ſtranger) co hear you deviſe and diſcourſe of ſuch like things, but 1 muſt needs demand the fictt promiſe 
made unto me, as touching the cauſe why the Prophetefſe Pythia hath given over to make anſwer any 
longer by Oracle, in verſe and metre : and therefore, if ic ſo pleaſe you, let us ſurceaſc viſiting the reft 
of eſe oblations and ornaments, and rather fit we down in this place, for to hear what can be ſaid of 
this matter, being rhe ;7 rar” point and main reaſon which impeacheththe credig of this Oracle z for 
that of neceſſity one of theſe two things muſt needs be + cicher that the Prophetefle Pythia approac hech 
not neer enough to thevery place where the divine power is, or elſe that the air which was wont to 
breath and inſpire chis inftin&, is utterly quenched, and the puifſance quite gone and vaniſhed away. 
When we had fetched therefore a circuit about, we fat us down upon the tablements on the South fade 
ofthe Temple, neer unto the Chapel of Tellus, that is to ſay, the Earth, where we beheld the waters of 
theFountain Caftilius , and the Temple of the Muſes, with admiration, in fuch ſort as Boethas inconti» 
nendy ſaid, that the very place is ſelf made much for the queſtion and doubt moved by the firanger : 
For in old time (quoch he) there was a Temple of the Muſes even there, from whence the River 
pringy 3 inſomuch as they uſed this water for the ſolemn libations at ſacrifices, according as Stmonides 
writcth in this wiſe ; 


Where water pure is kept in baſons fair 

Beneath, of Muſes with their yellow baiy. 
And in another place, the ſame Simonides with a lictle more curiofity of words, calling upon Clzio the 
3 Muſe, ſaith, (he isqhe holy keeper, : yg 
ann 
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The ſacred ewrs , who doth ſuperintend 

IWhereby from lovely fouunt ain do deſcend 

Thoſe waters pure, which all the world admires 

Aud thereof for to bave a taſte deſires : 

As riſing from thoſe Gaves Propheticall, 

That yield ſweet odours moſt mirificall, 
And therefore Eudoxus was much overſcen to belicve thoſe who gave out , that this was called the wa- 
ter Styx. But in truch, they placed the Muſes as Aſſiſtants to Divination, and the Warders thereof, 
near unto that riverct, and the Temple of Tellus aforeſaid, wherecunto appertained the Oracle : where- 
by anſwers were rcndred io verſe and ſong. And ſome there be who {ay, that the Heroick verſe wag 


firſt h-ard here : 


Ev4.0upre n]toa 61ar91, KNggv Ty pSAtorat 
That is to ſay, 

You pretty Bees and Birds that ſing , 

Bring hither both your wax and wing, 3 
at what time as the Oracle being forſaken and deftiture of the god Apollo, Toft all the Dignity and 
Majcſty chat ichad. Then _— Theſe things indced (* quoth he ) O Brethus, -are more meer 
and convenient for the Muſes. For we ought not to fight againſt God, nor together with Prophecie | 
and Divination take away both Providence and Divinity 3 bur to ſeek rather for the ſolution of thoſe | 
reaſons which ſeem contrary thereto, and in no wiſe to abandon and calt off that taich and Religious 
B:licf, which hath in our Countrey, ritac out of mind, paſſed from father toſon. You lay very well 
and truly(quorh I) good Serapicn, for we deſpair not of Philoſophic, as if it were quite overthrown 
and attcrly gone, becauſe Philoſophers before rime, pronounced their Sentences , and publiſhed theje 
Do&trines in verſe : as for example, Orpheus, Heſiodus, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, Thales, 
and afterwards ccaſed and gave over to verlifi: all but your (elf, for you have into Philoſophic reduced 
Poetric again, to ſet up a loud and lofty note,for to incite and ftir up young men. Neither is Aﬀtrolo« 
gic of lefſ: credit and cſtimation , becauſe Ariſtarchus, T imochares , Ariſtzllus, and Hipparchus have 
written in Proſe : whereas Eudoxus, Heſiodus and Thales, wrote before them in verſe ot that Argu= 
ment; at leaſtwiſe if it be true that Thales was the author of that Afﬀtrologic which is aſcribed unto 
him. And Pindarys himſelf confef=th, that he doubred greatly of that manncr of melody, which 
was negle&:d in his daycs, wondering why it was ſo deſpiſed. For I affurc you it isno abſurd thing, 
nor impertinent, to ſcarch the cauſes of ſuch mutations : But to aboliſh all arts and faculties, if hap= 
Iy ſomewhat be changed or altered in them, I hold ncither juſt nor reaſonable. Then came in Theo 
alſo with his vic, adding moreover and ſaying, chat ic could not be denied, but that in truth herein 
chere have becn great changes and mutations : howbcit, no lefſe true it is, that even inthis very place 
therc have been many Oracles and anſwers delivercd in Profc, and thoſe concerning affairs, not of 
teaft Conſequence, butof great importance. For as Thucydides reporteth in his Hiſtory, when the 
Lacedzmonians demandcd of the Oracle what ifſue there would be of the War which they waged a- 
gainſt che Athznians? This anſwer was made : That they ſhould obtain the victory, and hold fiill the 
upper hand; alſo th it he would aid and ſuccour them, both requeſted, and unrequeſted ; and that 
unlefle they recalled home Pauſanias , he would gather together * * * of Silver, Scmblably, 
when the Athenians conſulted with th: Oracle about their ſuccefſe in that war which they enterpriſed 
for the mo of Sicilie; this anſwer they received : tharthey ſhould bring ont of the City of E- 
rythre, the Pricſtefſe of Minerva: now the name of the ſaid woman was Heſychiz, that is to ſay, 
Repoſe or Quietneſle. Morcover, at what time as Dinowexes the Sicilian, would necds know of the 
Oracle, what ſhould becom: of his ſons? this anſwer mas returned : that they ſhould all three be Ty- 
rants, and great Potentates : whereat when Dinomenes replicd again : Yea marry, my good Lord A+ 
pollo, but peradventure they may rue that another day. Apollo anſwered : True indeed, and thus 
much moreover I propheſi: unto thee, for to be their deſtiny. And how this was fulfilled you all know: 
for Gelox during his Reign, had the droplic : Hiero was diſeaſed with the ſtone all the rime of his 
Tyranny : and Threfi5ulus being overtoiled with Wars and Civil Scditions in ſhort time was difthro» 
nedand driven out of his Dominions. Moreover, Procles the Tyrant of Epidaurus; among many 
others, whom he had cruelly and unjuftly put ro death, murdered Timarchus, who fled from Athens 
unto him, with a great quantity of money, after he had received him into his protection, and ſhew- 
ed him may courtetics and kindnefics at his firftarrivall : him (1 ſay) he (1:w, and afterwards caft ito 
the Sca his Corps, which he had pur into a cheft: and howſocver other knew not of this murder, 
yet Cleander of gina, was privy thereto, and the Minifter to execute the fame. Aſter this inpro- 
cefſe of time, when he was fallen into troubles, and that his ftate began to be diſquicted, he ſent bis 
brother Cleotizus hither tothe Oracle, to enquire ſecretly whether he were beſt to flie and retire him- 
ſelf out of the way. Apollo made this anſwer: That he granted Procles flight and retreat thither, where 
as he commanded his hoſt of Zgina to beſtow a Cheſty or elſe where the Stags caſt their heads, The 
Tyrant underſtanding that Apollo willed him cither to throw himfelf into the Sea, and there be drown- 
ed, or elſe to be enterred in the ground, becauſe Stags are wont to bury and hide their horns within 
the carth, when they be fallen, made no haft, but delaycd the time : but after a while, when troubles 
grew more and more upon him,and all things went backward with him, every day worſe than othcr,at 


Icngth he fled:But the friends of Timarchus having overtaken him,({lew him likewiſe, & flung his body 
Into 
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:neo the ſea. Furthermore (which is che greateſt matter of all ) choſe Kherre, by vertue whereot, 
Lycurgus ordained the government of the Lacedzmonians Common-wealth , were delivered to him 
in prole. What ſhould I ſpeak of Alyrius, Herodotus , Philochborus,. and Iſter, who ofall others tra- 
velled moſt in gathering of Ocacleatogether , which were given in verſe , and yet have penned many 
of them without verſe. And Tbe-pompus , who fudicd , no man ſo much, to clear the Hiſtory as 
touching Oracles3 ſharply reproverh thoſe, who think that Pythia the Propherefle in thoſe dayer,gave 
no anſwers nor Prophecies in metre : which challenge of his when he minded to prove and make 
, hecould allege bur very few exawples z for that all the reſt in manner were even then pronoun- 

cd in proſe, like as at this day,ſome there be that rua.in verſc and metre. By whichallcgatiuns of hit, 
he made one above the reft notoriouſly divulged, which is this. There is within the province of Fhocie, 
a ccrtain Temple of Hercules, ſurnamed Miſogyne,as one would ſay, bating women : and by the ancient 
cuftow and Law of that Country ghe pack thereof for the time being, muſt not in the whole year com- 
any with a woman : by occafton whereof, they chuſe old men to this Pricfthogd.: howlocver noc 
Jong fince, a certain young man who was otherwiſe of noill bchavicur, but ſomewhat ambitious, 
and defirous of honour, and who beſides loved a young Wench,attained to this prelacie or ſacerdorall 
dignity : at the firſt he bridleth his affc&ion, and forbare the ſaid damoſcll : bowdbeir, one time above 
the ret, when he was laid upon his bed,after he bad drunk well,and been a dancing,the Wench came to 
viſit him 3 and to be.ſhortyhe dealc ——_ with hcr 3 whereupon being much troubled in mind,and in 
fearful perplexity y he fled unto the Oracle, and inquired of Apollo as concerning the (in which he had 


committed, wherher he might not be afſoiled for it by prayers or cxpiacory ſatisfaftion? and this an- 


ſucr he received : ; 
©TzITE Kyi 20'4 WYx up 9bo; 
* All things neceſſary, God permitteth. 

But if a man haply ſhould grant that no anſwer in theſe days is delivered by Oracleybur in verſe; yet 
would he be more 1n doubt of ancient Oracles,which ſometime in mecre and otherwhiles in proſe gave 
anſwers. Bur neither the one nor the other (my Son) is ſtrange & without reaſon, it (1 be you conceive 
aright and carry a pure and religious opinion of god Xpsllo,and donot think thathe biniſclt ir was who 
in old time compoſed the verſcs, and at this day prompteth unto Pythia the prophecies, as if he ſpake 
through masks & viſors. Bat this point is of ſuch moment,thac ir r<quircth a longer diſcourſe & farther 
inquiry into it: mary ſor this preſent ir may ſuffice for our — that we call to remembrance and 
put yonin mind briefly, how the body uſcth} mauy Organs or lottrumencs 3 that the Soul emploiceh 
the Body and the parts chereofzand«hac the Soul is the Organ or inftrument of God. - Now the perfe- 
&ion of any Organ or Inftrument,is principally to imicate & reſemble'that which uſcth it, as much as is 
in the power thereof:and to exhibite the work and cffe& of the intention in it ſelf, and to ſbew the ſame 
not ſach as it is inthe workman, pure, fincere, without paſſion, without error and faulilc fie, but mix+ 
ed and expoſed to faults : for of is ſelf obſcure it is and alcogether-unknown to us 3 bur ic appearcth 
another, andy another, and is repleniſhed with the nature of chat ocher. And h:re I pag over co ſpyak 
of Wax, Gold, Silver, BraGs, and alt other ſorts of maxter and ſubſtance, which may be caſt and brought 
into the form of a mould. For every of theſe verily receiveth one form of a fimilitude imprinted therein, 
but to this reſemblance or repreſentation, one adjoyacththis difference, and another thar,of it (cli ; as 
eafily is to be ſeen,by the infinit diverſitics of formes in images, as alſo by the appearatce of one and 
the ſame viſagein divers and ſundry mirrours, flat, hollow, curbed, or cembowed, round outwardly, 
which repreſent an infinic variety,Bur there is neigher microur that ſheweth and exprefſeth the fac: beg+ 
ter,nor inſtrument of nature more fimple, obſequent and pliable, than is the Moon : howbeit receiving 
from the Sun a light & firy illuminacios,ſhe ſendeth not the ſame back unto us, but mingled with ſomes 
what of her own : whereby it changeth che colour,and hath a power or faculty faridiff:rentyfor no heax 
at all there is in it : and as for the light ſo weak and feeble it is that it faileth before it. comech unto us. 
And this 1 ſuppoſe to be the meaning of Heraclitas,when he ſaich, that the Lord, unto whom belongerts 
the Oracle at Delpbos,doth neither ſpeak,nor conceal, but fignific onely and give fign. Add now to rhefe 
things ſo well ſaid and conceived , and make this application : that the god who is here, uſeth Pythis, 
the Propheteſſe , for Sight and Hearing , like as the Sun uſeththe Moon. He ſhewerh furure things 
by a Mortall Body, and a Soul which cannot reſt and lie ftill , as being nor able co ſh:w her (lf 
immovcable and quiet to him who flirreth-'and moveth her ,, | but is troubled fill ' more; arg 
more by the Motjons, Agitations, and Paſhions , of her own, 'and which are in her ſelf : for like 
as the turnings of Bodies , which together with a circular motion , fall downward , are not 
firm and ftrong, but turning as they do round by ferce, and tending downward by Nat.icey there is 
made of them both, a certain turbulent and irregular circumgiration : Even (© the raviſhment 
of the Spirit , called Enthuſiaſmus: is a mixture of twqmotions , when the Mind is moved in 
the one by infpiration , and inthe other naturally. F confidering that of Bodics which have 
no Soul, and of themſelves continue alwaics in one quizt, a, man cannot make uſe nor move 
them perforce , other wiſe than the quality of their nature will bear, nor move a cylindrelike a ball, 
Orin manner of a ſquare cube,nor a Lute or harp, according as he doth a pipe, no more than a Trumpet 
akter che order of a Cirhern or ſtringed inftument : ne yet any thing elſe otherwiſe than cicher by art or 
nature each of them is fic to be uſed. How is ig poſlible then to and manage that which is animate, 
which moveth of it {clf, is indued with will and inclination, capable alſo of reaſon; but according ro 
the precedent Habitude , Paifſance and Nature ? As for example, tomove one Muficaily, who is 
Nannn 2 alcogerher 
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alcogethec ignorant and an cnemy of Mufick 3 or Grammatically, him who skillech not of Gramma,, 
and knowzth not a letter of the book ; or Eloquendy and Rhetorically, one who hath neither akin 
nor praftiſe at all in Ocations. Certcs I carmot ſee or ſay how ? And herein Homer alſo bearzth wit. 
n:fle with mc, who albcic he ſuppoſeth thus much, that nothing (to ſpeak of ) inthe whole World, is 
p=cformed and eff-&cd by any cauſe, unlefſe God be at one end thereof : yer will not he make Gog to 
uſe all perſons indifferently inevery thing,bur cach one according to the ſufficency that he hath by Arg 
or Nature. To prove this, ſee you not (quorh he) my friend Diogenianus, that when Mixerys would 
perſwade the Achzans to any thing ſhe calleth for V{yſſes? when ſhe is minded to trouble and marte the 
treaty of Pcace, ſh: ſcekerh our Paxderus? when (he is _—_ to diſcomfit and put to flightthe Tro. 
jans, ſhe addreficth her ſelt and gocth to Diomedes ? for of theſe three, the laft was a valiane man of 
perſon, and a brave Warrior; the ſecond a good Archer, but yet a fooliſh and brainſick man ; che 
firſt right Eloquent and Wiſe withall : for Homer was not of the ſame mind with Panderu,, if be i; 
were Pandurus who made this verſc, | 
If Ged fo will, in ſea thou maift well ſail 
Upon an hurdle or a wicker frail. 
But well he knew, that _ and natures be deſtined ro divers cffcQs, according as each one hath dif. 
ferent motious, notwichftanding that which moverh them all, be but one. Like as therefore that fa. 
calry which movcrh a living creature naturally going on foot, cannot make ir to fliez nor him who 
ſtarterh and ftammereth , to ſpeak readily 3 ne yet him to cry big and aloud, who hath a ſmall ang 
* 2m iu {lender voice : which was the reaſon (as 1 rake ied chat when Battys was come to * Rome, they ſent him 
Popul, or into Africk, thcretoplant a Colony, and Pcople a City ; for howſocycr he had a ftutting andfiam- 
pop'w mering tongur, and was otherwiſe of a ſmall voice, yera Princely mind he carried, a Politick head he 
= cha. bad of his own, and wasa man of Wiſedom and rnment : even ſoimpoſlible it is, that Pythis 
racter.thar {þ2u1d have the knowledge to ſpeak here clegantly and learnedly : for notwithftanding that ſhe were 
is roſay, to well born and legirimate as any other, and had lived honeftly and diſcretly, yet being brought up in 
h's full ghe houſe of poor husbandmen, ſhe deſcendeth into the place of the Oracle, bringing with her no ars 
ſirength. Jearned in Schoo 
ſhe is brought co her husbands houſe, ought to be ſuch an one as hath not ſeen much, and heard as little 
ſcmblably, Pythie being ignorant and unexpert in manner of all chings, and a very Virgin indcedas 
touching her mind and ſoul, cometh to converſe with Apollo. And we verily are of opinion, that God 
for to fignific future things, uſcth Herons, Wrens, Ravens, Crows, and other Birds, ſpeaking after 
their manner : neither will we have Soothſaiers, and Prophets, being as they arc, the Mcficngers and 
H:rralds of God, to expound and declare their PrediQions in _ and intelligible words:buc we would 
that the voice and dialeQ of the Prophetefſe Pythie, reſembling the ſpeech of a Chorus in a Tragedy 
from a Scaffold, ſhould pronounce her anſwers nox in fimple, plain, and trivial termes, without any 
grace to ſet them out, but with Poetical magnificence of high and ſtately verſes, diſguiſed as it were 
with metaphors and figurative phraſcs, yea, and that which more is, with ſound of Flute and Haut- 
boies : what anſwer make you then, as touching the old Oracles ? Sarely, not one alone, but many, 
Firft, the ancient Pythie as hath been ſaid already,uctered & pronounced moſt of them in proſe : ſecond» 
ly, that time afforded thoſe complexions and temperatures of body, which had a propenſe and forward 
inclination to Poeſic 3 whereto there were joyned incontinently, the alacricy, delires,affc&tions, and dif- 
poſitions of the ſoul, in ſuch ſort, as they were ever preſt and ready, neither wanted they ought bur 
ſome little beginning from wichour, to ſet them on work, and to ſtir the —_—— and conception; 
whereby there might direAly be drawn unto that which was mcer and or them, not only Afﬀtro- 
logers and Philoſophers as Philinus faith ; but alſo ſuch as were well ſoaked with Wine, and ſhaken with 
ſome paſſion, who cither upon pity ſuprifing them, or joy preſented unto them, might imediately ſlide 
as it were, and fall into a mclodious and finging voice 3 infomuch as their feafts were full of verſes, and 
love-ſongs, yea and their books and compotitions, amatorious, and favouring of the like. And whcn 


Euripide ſaid : 


Leve makes men Poets, mark it when you will, 
Altboughb before in verſe they hed no skill. 


He meaneth not that love putteth Poetry or Muſick into a man in whom there was none before, but 
wakeneth, ftirrcth and enchafeth thaz which before was drowfic, idle, and cold. Or elſe my good 
friend, let us ſay, that now a daies there is not an amorous perſon, and one thatakillerh of love, but al 
love is cxtinQ and periſhed, becauſe there is no man, as Pindarus faith, 

Who now in pleaſant vaine Poetical 

His ſongs and ditties doth addreſſe, 

Which juit in rhime and metre fall, 

To praiſe his fair and ſweet miſtreſſe, 
Bat this is untrue and abſurd : for many loves there be that ftirre and move a man, though they 
meernot with ſach minds as naturally are diſpoſed and forward to Mafick or Poetry : and wellmay 
theſe loves be without Pipes, without Harps, Viols, Latcs, and firinged inftruments : and yer lefle 
talkative nor ardent, than thoſe in old time. Again, ft were a ſhame and without all conſcience to 
Cy, thar the Academy with all che quire and company of Socrates and Plato were void of amorous af- 


feRtion{whoſc amatorious diſcourſes are at this day extant;and to be read)although they lefe we: 
ind 


I, nor any experience whatſoever, But as Xenopbou thinketh, chat a young Bride when | 
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bchinde them. And is it not all one to fay, that there was never any woman but Sapphoin love, nor 
had the gift of Prophecies, fave only Sybille, and Ariftonice, or ſuch as publiſhed their vaticinations 
and Prophecies in verſe ? For, Wine, as Cheremou was wont to ſay, is mingled and tempered with 
the manners of thoſe that drink it : And this Enthufiaſme or ſpirit of Prophecic, like unto the raviſh- 
ment of love, maketh uſe of that ſufficiency and faculty, which it findeth ready in the ſubjef, and mo- 
veth each one of them that are inſpired therewith, according to the meaſure of their natural diſpoſiti« 
on : and yet as we conſider God and his providence, we ſee that the change is ever to the better. 
For the uſe of ſpeech, rcſembleth properly the permutation and worth of money z which is good and 
allowable, fo long as it is uſed and known, being current, more or leflc, and valued diverſly, as the 
times require. Now the time was, when the very mark and Ramp (as ir were) of ourſperch was cur- 
rent and approved, in metre, verſcs, ſongs and ſonnets: Foraſmuch as then, all Hiſtory, all Do&rine of 
Philoſophy, all AﬀeRion ; and to be brich, all matcer that required a more grave and ſtately voice, 
broughe to Poztry and Muſick. For now, only few men, hardly, and with much a do; give _ 
underfland : bug then, all indifferenly heard, yea, and take great pleaſure to hezr thoſe that ſung, 


The rural ploughman with his hine, 
The fouler with bis nets and line. 


moniſh and make remonftrances, did it, by the means of Harp, Lute, and withall : if e 
ment ro rebuke, chaſtſe, exhort, and incite, they perſorm:d it by cles, fables, cs More 


racher _— it in, and fiirred itup as affRing and loving Poctical wits : yea, and himſelf mini- 

% . 
their forranes 
the 


laying afide 
carne down as one would 


then Apollo 
lay, burning 
nes 3 nor River, Orempotes : and ſo p—_—_ 
circumlocurions and obſcurity, he caught 
racles, as Laws do talk with Cities, as Kings deviſe and commune with cheir people 

ſcholars give car unto their School-maſters, framing and applying his manner 

ſo, az ir might be full of ſcnſc and perſwafive grace : for this Icfſon weoughe to Icarm and know that, us 


Sopbocles ſaith 


God to the wiſe in beavenly things, 
is ay @ lightſome guide, 
\ But fools ſo briefly be doth teachy 
that they go alwaies wide. 


And together with plainneſſe, and dilucidity, belief was ſo turned and altered, changing together 
with _ things,that before time, whatſoever wazjnot ordinary nor common,but extravagant,or ob- 
ſcurcly and covertly ſpoken, the fort drawing itinto an opinion of ſome holincfſe hidden un- 
dcrneath, was aſtonicd thereat and it venerable 2: but afterwards, dcfarous to learn 'and underfiand 
things clearly aud cafily, and not with masks of diſguiſed words, they began to finde fault with Poekie, 
wherein Oracles were clad ; not only for that it was contrary and repugnant to the ap 
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yea and the ambiguitics which Poerry uſcth, were bur (hifes, and evafions to hide and cover all, 


_—_— = events fell not out . Ba many 
certain Poetical perſons, praRtiſed in verſifying, fit yet about 
uk grned which preſently | 
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when as neitl er they had necd thereof, nor yet received any varicty [and alteration thereby. More 
over, certain itis, that theſc Juglers and Vagraht circumforancan Land-lecapers, theſe Pradtifers of 
Legier de main,theſe Players at Pafſe and Repaſſe, with all the Pack cf thoſe Vagabonds, Ribauds and 
Jelters, who haunt the Feaſts of Cybele and Serapis, have greatly diſcredited and brought into Oblo- 
quie the Profeſſion of Poctry : ſome by their extemporall Faculty and telling Fortunes, others by way 
of Lottcric forſooth, and by certain Letters and Writings, forging Oracles, which they would give 
to poor Varlets, and filly Women, who were ſooneſt abuſed thereby, cſpecially when they ſaw the 
ſame reduccd into verſe, and ſo were carricd away with Pocticall terms. And tcom hence it is now 
come to paſſe, that Poefic, for that ſh hath ſuffered her ſelf to be thus to be prophaned and made 
common, by ſuch- coufiners, Juglers, Deceivers, Enchanters, and falſe Prophets, is fallen from the 
truth, and rcjeted from Apollces theee-footed Table. 

And therefore I nothing wonder if other whiles in old time, there was need of this double mean- 
ing, circumlocution, and obſcurity : for I affure you, there was not wont to come hither one for to 
enquire and bc refolved,about the buying of a flave in open Market: another to know what profit he 
ſhould have by his traftick or Husbandry : but hither came or ſent great and Puiffant Cities, Kings, 
Princes, and Tyrants, who had no mcan matters in their heads to conſult with Apells as concerning, 
rheir important affairs z whom to provoke, diſpleaſe and «ffend,by caufing them to hear many things 
contrary to their will and mind, was nothing good and expedient for thoſe who had the Charge of 
the Oracle : forthis god obcyeth ngt Euripides, when he fettcth down a Law as it were for him, 
Gying thus : 

Phabus himſelf, and none but be, 
Ought unto men the Prophet to be. . 
for heuſcth mortall men tobe his Minifters and under- Prophets: of whom he is to have a ſpeciall care 
to preſcrvethem, that in doing him ſervice, they be nox ſpoiled and (lain by wicked perſons : in 
which regard he is not willing to conceal the truth, but turning aſide the naked Declaration thereof, 
which in Poctry recciveth many reflexions, and is divided into many parcells, he thereby did away 
the rigor and odious aufterity therein contained. And irskilled much, that neither Tyrants ſhould 
know it, nor Encmics be acv:rrifed and have intelligence thereof. For their ſakes therefore, he cn» 
Folded in all his Anſu ers, Doubts, Suſpitiongand Amb'guities, which from others did hide the true 
.meining of that which was anſwered. But Cfuch as came-themſclves to the Oracle, and pave cloſe 
and hcedfullear, as whom it concerned particularly, thoſe he deceived not, neither failed they of 
the right underftanding thereof. - And therefore a very fooliſh man is he, and of no Judgement, who 
. doth take occafion of flander and calamntation, if the world and cftate of mens affairs being chan- 
ged, this God thinketh, that he is not to aid and help menany mere after his accuſtomed manner, but 
by ſome other. Furthermore, by the means of Poetric and: Verification, there is notin a Sentence, 
any greater Commodity than this, that being couched and compriſed in a certain number of words 
and fillables meaſurcd, a man may retain /and-remember the ſame better. Ard neceflary it was in old 
timc, to carry away in memory many things, becanſe there were delivered many ligns and marks of 
places, many times and opportunitics of affairs, many Temples of ſtrange gods beyond ſea, many (c- 
cret Monuments, and Repoſitories of demi-gods hard to be found of thoic who ſailed tar from Gee. 
For in the Voyages of Chies and Candice, *[* * enterpriſed by Oreſichus and Palamhys, belide 
many other Captains and Admirals, how many-figns and Conjettures went they by, and were to ob+ 
ſerve, for to find the reſting ſeat, and place of: abode, which was ordaincd to every one of them ? and 
ſome of themquite miſſed thercof : as for example, Battus > fot. his Prophetic ran thus, that unlcſſc 
he arrived to the righe placey/ he ſhould becbaniſhed. Failing therefore of. the Countrey, 'whercto 
he was ſent, he returned again to the Oracle in humble manner, craving his fayour. And then A4pol» 
lo anſwered him in this wiſe z | 
Thou know thy ſelf, as well as I ean tell, 
That wnneth yet in Africk thou haſt been ; 
( For thither ſent I thee to build and dwell) 
Nor Mcliboea, that place ſo fertile, ſeen * 
If thithey now accordingly thou wend, 
Thy wiſdome then greatly will I commend. | 3399230 tis 
And fo he ſent him away the ſecond time- Likewiſe Lyſander being altogether ignorant of the little 
hill Archeledes, of the place called Alopecony as alſo of the river Oplites. 
: | "And of the dragon ſon of earth by kind 
Full craftily aſſailing men behind. | 
all whichrhe ſhould have avoided,” was vanquiſhcd' in Battell, and lain about thoſe very-places, an 
that by one Inachiau an Aliartian, who had for his device or arms in the Target that he bare a dra- 
gon — 05 cx But I ahink is necdlefe to recite many other ancient Oracles of this kind, which are 
notcakily to be related, and as hardly remembred, eſpecially among you who know them well cnough. 
But now thanks be to God, the tate of our: affairs and of the world, in regard whereof men were 
wont to ſeck unto the Oracle is ſettled : for which I rejoyce and congratulate with you. - - For great 
Peace there js, and ſein all paru; :Watres be ſtayed , and there is. no. morc necd of running 
and wandring to and fro /from-one+ Cotintrey to another: Civil Difſcnſions and Sedicions be 
appcaſcd, there arc no Tyrannics now excrciſed :  ncither do there rejgn other _" 
| miſerics 
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miſcrics of Greece, as in times pait, which had need of Soveraign Medicines, exquilite Drouges and 
powerfull ConfeCtions, to remedy and redrefſe the fame. Whereas therefore there is no variable di- 
verlity, no matter of ſecrecie, no dangerous atfairs, but all demands be of pettie and vulgar matters, 
mach like to theſe School Queftions : Whether a man ſhould marry or no ? Whether a man may un- 
dereakea Voyage by Sca or no ? or Whether he is to take up or put forth money for intereſt ? where { 
ſay the greatcſt points. about which Cities ſeck unto Apollo, arcabout the fertilicy of their ground, 
plenty of Corn, and other Fruits of the Earth, the breed and multiplying of their Cartel, and the 
hcalch of their bodies : to goabout to compriſe the ſame in verle, to pevite and forge long circuits 
of words, to uſc ftrange and obſcure terms,to ſuch interrogatories as require a thort ,timple and plain 
anſwer,were the part of an ambitious and vain glorions Sophilter,who took pride in the elegant Com« 
ſing of Oracles. Over and befides, Pythia of her (clf, is of a gentle and generous nature : and 
when (he deſcendeth thither and converſeth with the god, ſhe hath no more regard of truth than of 
lory, neither pafſcth ſhe, wherh:r men praiſe or diſpraiſe her, And better I wis it were for us, if we 
allo were likewiſe affe&t:d. Butnow in a great Agonie (as it were) and fearfull perplexicy, left 
the place ſhould loſe the Reputation, which it hath had tor the ſpace of thee thouſand years, and 
doubting that ſome would abandon ir, and ceaſe to frequent it, as if it were the School ot a Sophi- 
ter, who fearcd to loſe hig credit, and to bedeſpiſed, deviſe Apologies in defence thereof, feigning 
cauſes and reaſons of things which we neither know, nor is beſeeming us for to learn, and all to 
appeaſe and perſwade him, who complaineth, and fcemeth to find {au}, wherezs we ſhould rather 


thake him off and Ict him go. 


For with bim firſt, 
It will be worſt, 

who hath ſuch an opinion of this our God, as that he approved and eſteemed theſe ancient Sentences 
of the S1ger, wrigten at the entrance of the Temple, Know thy ſelf 3 Too much of nothing z principally 
for th:ir b-evity, ascontaining under few word9a pichy Sentence well and dofely couched, and fas a 
man would ſay) beaten ſoundly together with the hammer : but reproved and blamed Modern Ora- 
cles, for delivering moſt part of their anſwers, Briefly, Succinitly, Simply and Dirc&ly, And ve» 
rily ſuch notable Apothegmee, and ſayings of the ancient Sager, reſemble Rivers that run through a 
narrow ſtraight, where the water is pent and kept in ſo cloſe, that a man cannot ſee through it, and 
even ſo unneth or hardly may the bottom of their ſenſe be ſounded. But if you conſider what is 
written or ſaid by them, who endevour to ſearch unto the very bottome, what every one of theſe 
Sentences doth comprehend, you ſhall find that hardly a man ſhall meet with Orations longer than 
they. Now the Dialc or ſpeech-of Pythia is ſuch, asthe Mathematicians define a ftraighe and direR 
linz,na m-ly the ſhorteſt that may be between two pointe:and even fo it bendeth nor,it crrokeneth nor, 
iemakerh no ciccle, it carrieth no double ſenſe and ambiguicy, but goeth ftraighe to the truth 3 and 
ſay it be ſubje& to ceuſure and examination, and dangerous to be misconſtrued and believed amiff : 
yet to this day ic hath never given advantage whereby it might be convinced of antruth : Bur in the 
mean time it hath furniſhed all chis Temple full of rich Giftr, Preſents and Oblations, not onely of 
Greek Nations, but alſo of barbaroas people, as alſo adorned it with the beautifull Buildings, and 
mag n'ficent Fabricks of the Amphiftions. For you fc in ſome fort, many Buildings adjoyned 
were not before, and as many repaired and reftored to their ancient pert:Ction, which were cither fal- 
len todecay and ruined by continuance of time, or clfc lay confuſedly one of order; And hke as we 
ſze, that near unto great trees that ſpread much and profp*r well, other ſmaller Plancs and ſhrubs 
grow and thrive : even ſo together with the City of Delphos, Pylea flouriſhed, as being fed arid main- 
tained by the abundance and affl1ence, which ariſeth from hence, in ſuch ſort as ic beginneth to have 
the form and ſh.w of ſolemn ſacrifices of Rtatcly mectings and ſacred waters, fach avin athoufand 
years before it could never get the like. As for thoſe that inhabited about Gelaxiox in'Bzotia, they 
found and felt the gracious preſence and Favour of our God by the great Plerity and Store of 
Milk, For, } 
From all their ews thick Milk did ſpins 
As Water freſh from lively Spring : 
Their tubs and tunnes with Milk therein 
Brim full they all,” home faſt 4id bring ; 

Ni barrels,battles, pails of wood,' 

But full of Milk in houſes tco4. 
Bit to ut he giveth better marks, and more evident tokens and apparent fignes of his prefence and fa- 
vour, than theſe be 3 haaving brought our Countrey (as it were from drinefſe and penury, trom de- 
ſrt and waft wilderneſſ:, where it was before,” to be now rich and plencifull, frequented and peopled, 
yeaand to be in that honour and reputation, wherein weſec it at this day to flouriſh. Certes I lov: 
my ſelf much better, for that I was fo well affc&ted, as to put to my helping hand in this buſinefle, $0- 
gether with Polycrates, and Petrevs : Yea and him alſo love in mine heart, who was the firft Au- 
thour unto us of this Goverment and Policy, and who took the pains and endevoured to ſet on 
foot and eſtabliſh moſt part of theſe things, Bur impoſlible it was, that in ſo ſmall a time ther 
ſhould be ſeen ſo great and ſo evident a muration by any induftry of man whatſoever, if God hi 
felf had not been Afſſiftant to SanRtifie and Honour this Oracle. Burt like as in thoſe Times p+ft, (51m - 
mcn-there were who found faule with the Ambiguity, Obliquity and Obſcurty of Oracle+ : (© rh+r- 
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be in theſe dayes, others,' who like oy cavill at the overmuch litity of them ; whoſe hu- 
mourou? paſſion is injurious and exceeding fooliſh, For evenaslittle Children zake more joy and 
pleaſure to ſee Rain-bowes, Haloes, or Garlands about the Sun, Moon , &c. yea, and Comets 
or blafing Stars, than they do to behold the Sun himſelf or the Moon ; ſo theſe perſons defireto 
have Znigmaticall and dark fpzeches, obſcure Allegories, and wrefted Metaphors , which are all re- 
flc&ions of devination upon the Fanſite aud Apprehenfion of our mortall conceit. And if they under- 
ſtand not ſufficiently, the cauſe of this change and alteration , they go their waics, and arc ready 
to condemn the God, and not cicher us or themſelves, who are not able by diſcourſe of reaſon to 
reach unto the counſel] and intention of the ſaid God. 
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Of the Dzmon or familiar Spirit of Socrates: 


hy unto "A Treatiſe in manner of s Þialogue. 
= 

= The Summary. 

the City 


Thebes ] He Thebans having loſt their freedom and liberty by the violent proceedings of Archias , Leontidag, 
truth, and other Tyrants, who baniſhed agreat number of good Citizens and Men of worth, in which Roll 
that nar- and Catalogue Pclopidas was one (as appeareth in the Story of his Life, wherein Platarch writeth of all 
ration this matter at large) it ſell ont at laſt, that the exiled perſons took heart, drew to an bead, and wrought ſy, 
rakerh UP ,; abey reentred the City of Thebes, ſlew the Tyrants, and diſplaced the garriſon of the Spartans. IV hich 
ag doue , they diſpatched their ambaſſages to other States and Common=weelths of Greece , for to juſtiie 
ek Dia- this their aGion; and namely, among the reſt, they ſent ve anos to Athens : who being there, at the requeſt 
logue. of Archidamus, a perſonage of great authority, related a reported the return of the baniſhed men, the ſure 
priſing of the Tyrants, and the reftoring of the City to their ancient franchiſes z and that with diſcourſes won 
derfull patheticall, and ſuch as ſhew the ſinguler providence of God in the preſervation of States , and con- 
fuſion of ſuch wiched members as diſturb the publick peace. But inthis recitall, there is inſerted, and hat 
with good grace, a digreſſion as touching the familiar ſpirit of Socrates, by occaſion of « Pythagorean Phi» 
loſopher newly come out of Italy to Thebes, ſor to take up the bones of Lylis : for by occaſion that Galaxi- 
dorus the Epicurean derided the ſuperſtition of this flranger, praiſing withall, the wiſdom and learning of 
Socrates, who hadcleered and delivered Philo 94 from all fantaſtical! illufions of Spirits and Ghoſts, The» 
ocritus bringeth in an example of a certain predition of this familiar Spirit. But withall, when the other 
had demanded the queſtion, whether the ſame were an bumane and naturall thing or no the diſputation began 
to kindle and wax het 5, untill ſuch time as Epaminondas and this ſtranger named Theanor came in place : 
and then they fell into a Diſcourſe of Poverty and Riches , by qccaſion that Theanor offered filver unto the 
Thebans , in recompence of their kindueſſe and good entertainment ſhewed unto Lylis. And as they would 
bave proceeded forward in this argument, there came one who miniſtred accafion for to return anto the former 
narration as touching the enterpriſe and explcit of the ſaid exiled perſons : in which there is imjermingled a- 
gain « treatiſe concerning the familiar Spirit of Socrates, with a large recitall of the fable of Timarchug, 
After which,Caphifias rebearſed the ifſue of the tragedy of theTyrants,ſhewing thorowout notable diſcourſes of 
the divine wiſdom, and joyning therewith aconſideration of Socragcs his wi dom, guiding and direGing to a 
particular plot for the good of all Greece. But in this place the Reader muſt remember and cal! to mind 
who this Socrates wasz towit, a Mas d:ftitute of the true knowledge of God, and therefore he is held for ſu- 
ſpeed and naught this familiar Spirit of bis, if « man wonld receive and admit the "=— of ſome inter loquus 
for; who ſappoſe it was a Demon or Spirit from without z to the end that we ſhould not reſt __ revelation, 
inſpirations and guidances of Angels, unleſſe it be of ſuch, the teftimonies whereof are you 4 upon the h 
Scripture 3, but fly fromthe profane curiofity of certain fantaſticall heads,who by their books publiſhed abroad 
in print, have dared to revive andraiſe up again theſe falſe opinion (which ſome int this age of ours bave ) 
of familiar Spirits, by whom they are forſooth as well adviſed and as ſurely tanght and inſtrufied as by the 
very Spirit of God, peaking unto us ty bis written Word. . 


Of the Demon or familiar Spirit of Socrates, 


Archidamns, 
have heard (azIremember) O Cepbifias, a prety ſpecch of a certain Painter making a compari- 
fon of thoſe who came to ſee the Piares and Tables which he had paineed : for he was wont to 
lay, way > 0+. rg bcholders and ſuch as had no skill atall in the Art of Painting, reſembled 
them who a wholc mulcieude of people all at once ; bay the better ſort and ſuch as were 
8<ilful, weee like unto thoſe who uſed to ſalve cvery one whom they mect , ſeverally by name : for 
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in caſe they conceive only the and 
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and well adviſcd in the greateſt perils 3 where the diſcourſe of reaſon ismingled with paſſion, which 
the ſudden occaſion of danger preſented doth bring. Ty vr. then , — alſo jare of this kind 

he beginning , how this matcer did pafſe and 
in the exccution thereof , as alſo whaz talk and diſcourſe was held there; for that by all 
ikclihood you were preſent:and for mine own part, ſo defirous Iam to hearzthar I would not fail to go 


2s far as to Thebes for the knowl thereof , were irnot, that | am —_—_— 
to favoriſe the Bzthiens more thay! I ſhould. + thought alrcady them1ans, 
Caphiſtas. 


Certes, Archidemus, fince you are fo earneft and forward to learn how theſe affairs were managed, 
| ought in the regard ofthe good will which you bear unto us, before any bufinefſe whatſoever ( as - 
Finderus faith ) to have come hither, expreſly for to relate the ſame uato you : but fince we are bickes 
come in embaſſage alrcady,and at good leiſure, whiles we attend what anſwer and dif the 
of Atbens will give us , in making it ſtrange and goodly, and refuſing to ſarisfic ſo civill a requett of a 
perſonaze ſo kind and well affectionate to his friends, were as much as to revive the old reproach im- 

dupon the Betians, to wit, thatthey hate good letters and learned Diſcourſes 3 which reproach 

n to wear away witch your Socrates, and in ſodoing, it ſeemeth thac we treat of affairs with two 
Pricfts : and therefore ſce, whether the Scigniors —— be diſpoſed to hear the report of fo 
many ſpeeches and aQtions; for the narration will not be confi: crnntlaneretivgn 
thereto the words that paſſcd alſo. 


Archidanns. 
You know not the men, O Caphiſias, and yet well worthy they arc to be known 3 for noble 
ſors they had to their Fathers, and thoſe who had been well affected ro our Coumry. As for 
(pointing to _— he is ( quoch he ) the N of Thrafibulus ; but he here, is Timotheus, 
the Son of Conox : thoſe there , be the Children of Archinus ; and the other, our familiar friends. So 
that you ſhall be ſure to have a well willing auditory , and ſuch as will take pleaſure to hear this nar- 
ration. 


Caphiſias. 

You ſay well. But were [ beſt to begin my ſpeech, in regard of thoſe matters that ye have already 

heard and known,which I would not willingly repeat. 
| Archidamus, 

We know reaſonably well, in what ſtate the City of Thebes flood, before the return of the baniſhed 
perſons; and namely, how Archias and Leantidas, had fecret _—_ and complotted wich Pha- 
bidas the Lacedzmonian Captain, whom they perſwaded, during the time of truce, to ſurpriſe the 
Caſtle of Cadmus 3 and how baving executed this defign, they draw ſome Citizens out of the City,and 

others in priſon, orheld the men in aw, whilcs themſclves ruled tyrannically and with vi 
reof I had intelligence, becauſe 1 was ( as you wot well ) boft unto Adelow and Pelopidas, with 
whom (fo long as they were in exile) | was inwardly acquainted and converſed familiarly, Morcover, 
we have heard already, how the Lacedzmonians condemned Phzbidas to pay a great fine , for that he 
had ſeiz:d the fort Cadmia, and how they put him by, and kepx him from che journey and expedition 
ofOhntbus , and ſent thicher in ſtead of him, Lyſanorides with two other Captaines, and 2 
garriſon within the Caftle. Furthermore, we know very well, that Iſmenias died nor the. 
faireftkind of death, preſently apon | wot not what procefſe framed, and an aftien commenſed a- 
gainſt him, for that Gorgidas advertiſ:d the baniſhed who were here, by letters, from time to eime, of 
all matters that paſſed in ſuch ſort, as there remaineth for you to relate, nothing elſe, but the return 
of the ſaid baniſhed men , on ma 2” - of the tyrants. 
Has. 

About that time ( Archidamus) all we that were of the confederacy and complotted together, uſed 
ordinarily to mect Fu the houſe Sinmias, by occafion that he was retired and in cure of a wound 
which he had received in his Leg, where we conferred ſecretly of our affairs aznecd required 3 butin 
ſhw and op:nly, diſcourſed of matters of Learning and Philoſophy, drawing mw otten times into 


our companys Archias, and Leontidas,men who miſliked noc ſomuch ons 
becauſe we would remove all ſuſpicion of ſuch Conventicles, For Sinmias having abode long time 
in forrain parts among the Barbarians , being returned to Thebes but a little while before , was full 
of all manner of News and ſtrange Reports as touching thoſe barbarous Nations 3 as 
Arohias when he was at leiſure, willingly gave ear to his Diſcourſes and Narrations, in the 
Company of us young Gentlemen , as being well pleaſed thaz we ſhould give our w the 
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ſtudy of good Letters and Learning, rather than bufic our heads about thoſe matcers which they weng 
about and pratiſed in the mean while. And the very Day 0 which late in the Evening, and to. 
ward dark night following , the cxiled perſons aboveſaid were come cloſely under the wall, there 
arrived from thence unto us a mefſenger, whom Pherenicus ſent, one who was unknown to us all, un- 
lefſe it were to Charon, who brought us word , that to the number of twelve young Gentlemen, and 
thoſe the braveſt Gallants of all the baniſhed conſpiratours , were already with their Hounds hunting 
in the forreſt Citheron, intending to be here in the Evening ; and chat therefore: they had (ene before 
and diſpatched a vaunt-courrier of purpoſe, as wcll to advertiſe us thereof, as to be certified them. 
ſelves who it was that ſhould make his houſe ready for them: to lie ſecret and hidden therein” when | 
they were once come; to the end that upon this foreknowledge they might-ſer forward and go di- 
rely thither. Now as we ſtudied and took ſome deliberation about this point, Eharox of himſelf 
offered his houſe : whereupon, when the meſſenger intended to return immediatly and with preat 
ſpecd to the exiles, Theocritns the Southlayer griping me faſt by the hand, and caſting his eye upon 
Charon, that went before : This man ( qroth/he ) O Caphiſias, isno Philoſopher nor deep Scholar, 
neicher is he come to any exccllent or <xquifite knowledge above others, as his Brother Epaminondas, 
and yer you ſ:c how being natvrally inclined, -and dire&tcd withall by the Lawes, unto honour and 
vertucyhe expoſeth himſclt —_— unto danger of death,for the delivery and ſetting free of his coun- | 
try; whilcs Epaminondas, who hath had better means of inftruftion and education to the attaining of 
vercucythan any other Beotian whatſocveris reſtiff,dul,and backward, when the queſtion is of executing 
any great enterpriſe for the deliverance of his native country. And to what occaſion of ſervice ſhall he 
ever be ſo well diſpoſed, prepared & cmployed;thanthis?Linto whom I made anſwer in this wiſe: We for 
our parts,moft kind & gently Theocritus, do that which hath been thought good, reſolved & concluded 
upon among our ſclves,but Epaminondes having not yet perſwaded us, according as hethinkerhit bet- 
ter him(clf, not to pur theſe our defignments in execution, hath good reaſon to go againſt that where» 
with his naturc repugneth,and fo he approveth not the defignment whereunto he is moved and invited. 
For it were dds to force and compell a Phyſician , whopromiſeth and undertaketh to cure a 
diſcaſc,wichour lancet and firc,for to procced to incifion,curting and cauterizing.Why (quoth Theocri- 
tus )dothnot he approve of the.conſpiracy?No (queth1) neither alloweth he that any Cicizens ſhould 
be put to death, unlefſe they were condemned firft judicially by order of Law : Mary, he ſaith, that if 
without maſſacre and effuſion of Ci:izens blood they would enterpriſe the deliverance of the City, be 
would aſſiſt and aid them right willingly. Sceing then that he was not able to induce us for to belceve 
his reaſons,but that we followed till our own courſeyhe requireth us to Jet him alone,pure,innocent,& 
impolluted with the blood of his Citizens, 8&0 ſufÞ-r him for to eſpy S&attend ſome better occafions & 
oportunities,by means whereof with Juſtice hemighr procure the good of the weal publick. For Mur- 
der (quoth he) willnoe contain it {-1f wichin lirgits as it ought : bur Pherenicus haply & Pelopedas,ma 
bend their force principally upon the achors and heads of the tyranny,8& wicked perſons: but you tall 
have ſome ſuch as Exmolpidas and Samiadas hor {lumacked men ſer on fire with choler and defire of 
revenge, who taking liberty by the vantage ofthe night, will not lay down their armes,nor put up their 
ſwords, until they have filled the who!e City with bloodſhed,and murthercd many of the beſt and prin- 
E- cipall Cicizens. 

As I thus deviſed and communed wich Theocritus, Anaxidorus, over-hearing ſome of our words (for | 
near he was unto us :) Stay (quoth he ) & ho!d your peace, for I ſce Archias & Lyſanoridas the Spartan 
Captain comming from the caftle Cadmis, & it teemeth that they make haſte diretly roward us. Here- 

n we panſed and were {till ; with chat Arch:as calling unto Theocritus , and bringing him apart by | 
himſclf unto Lyſazoridas,talked with him a long while,drawing him afide a lietle out of the way,under 
the Temple of Awphion; in ſuch fort, as we were In an extrcam agony and perplexity, for fear leſt they 
had an inckling or ſuſpicion of our cnterpriſc, or that ſomething were diſcovered : and t 
they examined Theocritus, As theſe matters thus paſſed, Phyllidas (whom you Archidamys know ) who 
was then the principal ſecretary or ſcribe under Archzas, at that time captain general of the army,being 
defirous of the approach of the conſpiratours, and withall both privy and party with us in the complot, 
came in place and took ms (as his manner was) by the hand, 'beginning with open mouth , to mock 
our excrciſcs of the body & our wreitling:but afterward,drawing me alide,a good way from the others, 
a8ked me whether the baniſh:d perſons would keep that appointed day or no?l made him anſwer, Yea 
Then have I {quoth he) eo very good purpoſe prepared a feaſt this day for to entertain Arcbias in my 
houſe,end ſo to deliver him with caſe into their hands, when he ſhall have caten freely, aud drunk wine 
merily. Pafling wcll done (quoth 1 ) O Phyllidas:but 1 beſeech you withal, for to bring together all our 
encmics,or as many as you can. That is no cafic matter (quoth he) to corpafſe, but rather altogether 
impoſſible. For Archias hoping that ſome great Lady of honour and cftate will come thither unto him, 
in no wiſe can abide that Leontdas ſhould be there,ſo that of neceflity we muſt divide them into ſundry 
bouſes Now if Archias and Leontidas both,be once apprehended,l ſuppoſe that the reft will ſoon flyzor 
elſe remain quier,and be very highly contented if any man will grant them ſafety and ſecuricy of their 
lives, W-1] (quoth I) we will fo do:but I pray you,what buſineſs have they with Thescritus, that they arc 
fo long in ta!k with him?I know not for a truth (quoth Phyllidas ) but have heard I that there be certain 
pro1gious figries of unlucky and unfortunate prefage unto the city of Sparta. 

When Theqcritus was returued anto us again, Phidelaxs the Haliertian coming toward us : Simmias 
(quoth he ) requeſted you to ſtay here a while for his ſake : for he is an interceflor in the behalf 


of 


- 


of Amphiteus by the mcans of Leontzdas, that his life may be pardoned, and that inttcad ot dcath, the 
man might be baniſhed, chis is fallen out (quoth Theocrirus) in very good time and ficly to the purpoſe 
23a man would have it : for I was minded co enquire of you what things were found within the tombe 
of Alcmene, and what (hew it carried when it was opened among you : and alſo whether you were pre= 
ſent when Ageſilaus ſent of purpoſe for to tranſlate and carry the reliques unto $ parta. Preſent was 
not my ſelf, quoth Pbid-laus, in perſon : and 1 was very much angry and off:nded wich my fellow Ci- 
tizens, in thac | was ſo diſcarded and left out. Howbeir found there was with the boncs and other re- 
liques of the corps, a certain carquanet of braſſc, and that of no gu bigneſſ:, and wo carthen pot, 
containing amphors a picce full of carth which in continuance of time was grown hard and converted 
into ſtone. 

Over the Sepulcher there was a Table of brafſc likewiſe, wherein were written many letters, and 
thoſe of a ftrange and wonderful form, as being of right great antiquity : for nothing could we pick 
our of them, notwichftanding the letters appeared very well, after that the brafſe was tair waſhed and 
ſcoured clean, the charaters were of ſuch a making by themſelves, after a barbarous faſhion, and re» 
{:mbliog necreſt thoſe of the Egyptians. Whereupon Agefilaus alſo, as men ſay, (cnt a copy of them 
unco the King of Egypt, praying him to ſh:w ene ſame unto their Pricfts,to ſee whether they underſtood 
them or no ? But peradventure of theſe matters Simmias alfo is able to tell us fome news, becauſe abour 
thax rim= he converſed much with the ſaid Pricſts in points of Philoſophy. And thoſe of the City 
Aliartos are of opinion, that their great ſterility, and ſcarcity, asalſo the ſwelling and inundation of 
the Lake hapned not by chance, but was the vengeance divine upon thoſe who ſuffered the monument 
of this Scpulchre to be digged up and opened. Then Theocritus after he had pauſed alitde: The Lace- 
demonians likewiſe (quoth he) ſeem to have been threatned by the ire of the gods, as the prodigious 
figncs and tokens preſage no lefſe, whereof Lyſanoridas cre while talked with me : who even now is 

into the City Al:artos, to cauſe the ſaid Monument to be filled up again, and there co offer cer- 

tain funcral eff 1figns and libam:nts, eo the ghoſt of Alcmena and Aleus, according to a certain Oracle z 
b1t who this Aleus (hauld be, he kneweth not : and fo ſoon as he is from thence returned, he muſt 
ſearch alſo che Sepulchre of Dirce, which none of the Thebans do know, unlefſe they be choſe who 
have been Captains of the horſemen. For look who goeth ouc of this office, taketh with him his 
ſacceflour that entreth into his place, by night, and when they two be alone together, he (ſheweth 
it unto him, and there they perform certain religious ceremonies without fire, the tokens and 
marks whereof, they ſhuffle together, and confound ſo, as they be not ſeen 3 which done, they de- 
in the dark, and go divers waies, one from the other. Bur for mine ownpart, O Phidolaus, L 
[lieve verily he will never fiade it out, for the moſt of thoſe who have been lawfully called to the 
Captainſhip of the Cavallery, or to ſay more truly, even all of them are in exile, except Gorgidas and 
Plats, whom they will never azke the queſtion, becauſe they are afraid of them. And as forthoſe 
who are now in place, well may they take the Lance and the Signet within the Caſtle of Cadwns ; for 
otherwiſe they neither know nor can ſh:w ought. As Theocritus ſpake theſe words, Leontidas 
went forth wich his tricnds 3 and we entring in , falutzd Simmias , being ſer upon his bed; 
but 1 ſuppoſe hz had not obtained his requeſt, for very penſive and heavy he was ; and looks 
ing wiſtly in the face upon us all he brake out into th:ſe words : O Herculer , 'what a world 
isthis, to ſce the barbarous and ſavagemanners of men? And was.not this then a. very good an« 
ſwer made by old Thales, who being returned home, after a long Voyage , from out of a forein 
countrey,and demand:d what was the ſtrangeſt news that he could make relation of ? anſwersxed; Thae 
he had ſeen a Tyrant live to be an old man. For thus you ſee, that himſelf who in his own particu- 
lar, had never reccived wrong by a Tyrant, yct inregard of the odious trouble, in converfing and has, 
vingto do with them, is offended and become aa encmy to a'l Soveraign and abſolute Governments, 
which are not ſubjc& to rend:r an account unto the Laws; Bu haply God will ſee to theſe marteryg 
and provide in tim: convenient. B.t know you (Caphiſias) who this ſtranger may be, that is come 
unto you ? I wot not (quoth he) whom you mean. Why (quoch he) gain Leontides came and, 
told us of a man, who was ſcen by nigh to ariſe from about the To of Lyſis,. accompanied: 
inftately wiſe, with a great train of men, in good ord:r, and well appointed, who lodged there 
and lay opon Pall-ts : for that there were to be ſeen in the morning lietle beds hard by the ground, 
mad of Chaſt tree and Heath or Lings. There remained alfo the tokens of fire, and of the libaments 
and oblations of milk. Morcover betimcs in the morning he demanded of all paſſengers whom he: 
met, where he ſhould fiade the children of Polymmis dwelling in that countrey ? And what ftcanger 
might this be ?(quoth 1 : ) for by your repore he ſhould be ſ@me great perſonage,and not a private man 
and of mean degree. Not fo c quoth Phidolaus ) but when he comes welcome he (hall be,. and we will 
receive him courteouſly. But for this preſent, if peradventure (Sonkey you know any thing more 
than we, concerning thoſe letters whereof we were of late in doubr, declare it -unto us : for it is aid 
that the Prieſts of Egypt underftood by conference together the letters of a certain Table of brafle, 
which Ageſilaus not long ſince had from us, at what tinie as he cauſed the Tombe of Alcmene to be 0. 
pened. 1 have not (quoth Simmias, calling another matter preſently to mind) ſeen this ſaid Table, Q 
Phidolaus : bus Agetoridas the Spartan carrying with/him many letters from Ageſi/aus came to the City 
__ went uno the Prophet Chonuphrs, wich whom we conferred as touching Philoſophy, and 
abode together a certain times ny.ſelf I mean, and Plato, with Ellopion the Peparcthian. Thither 1 Gay 
arrivzd he as ſent from King Ageſileus ,' who requeſted Chounphis , that if he underſtood any Gag.of 
| 6 
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thoſe letters which were written in the (aid brafſc, he would igterprec the ſame, and ſend it back unto 
kim incontincnely. $9 this Prophet was muſfing and tudying three daiesrogether by himſelf, peru- 
fing and turning all ſorts of the figures and charatters of ancicn letecrs - and in the end wror back his 
anſwer unto King Ageſilaus, and by word of mouth told us, that the ſaid writing gave dire&ion and 
commandement unto the Greeks, to celebrate the feaft, and ſolemnize th: plaics and games in the ho. 
nour of the Muſes : alſo that the form ofthoſe charafters, were, the very ſame which had been uſed ae 
the time when Proteus reigned in Egypt, which Hercules the ſon of Amphitryo learned : and that God 
by thoſc letters adviſed and admonilh:d the Greeks to live in peace and repoſe, inſtituting certain 
games unto the Muſes, for the ſtady of Philoſophy and good lixcrature » and diſputing one againſt 
another continually, with reafons and arguments as rouching juſtice, laying arms clean aſide, Asfor 
us, we thought verily even then at the very firſt, that Conupbis aid well and truly ; but much rather, 
when in our return out of Egypt, as we pafſcd along Cari, certain perſons of the Ifle Delos, met us 
upon the way, who requeſted Plato (as he was a man well (cen and cx?rcifed in — tO explane 
the meaning unto them of a certain ttrange Oracle, and hard to be underſtood ; which god Apollo had 
given them : the tenour whercof was this : That the D-lians and all other Greck Nations, ſhould have 
a cefſition and end of all cheir preſent troubles and calamiti:s, when they had once doubled the Altar 
which ftood in the Templ: at Delos : for they ay not able co guefſe nor imagine what the ſenſe and 
meaning ſhould be, of this anſwer d:livered by the Oracle 3 and befides, making themſelves ridicu- 
Tous, when they thought to double the fabrick and building of the Altar (for when they had doubled 
each fide of the four, they were not ware how by augmentation they madea ſolid body, eight times as 
big as ic was beſore, and that by ignorance of the proportion, which in length yieldeth the duple ) they 
had recourſ: unto Plato, for to be refulved of this difficulty. Then he calling to mind, the foreſaid 
Egyptian Prieft {aid unto them , that the god plaicd with the Grecks, for deſpiling good Scicnces ; 
ing them for their iznorancs, and commanding th:m in good carncit eo ftudy Geometry, and 

not curſorily after a ſaperficial 3 for chat ic was a niatter and work, not of a depravate conceit, nor of a 
troubled and dimme unde: ſanding, but ſufficiently exerciſed, and perfectly ſcen in the Sciences of 
Lines 3 to finde of two lines one 14s proportioned, which is the only mcans to double the figure of 
a Cubick body, being augmented <qualiy in all dimenſions: And as for theſe (quoth he) Eudoxus the 
Cnidian, or Helicoz the Cyzic-nian, hat: performed ſufficiently unto you :. howbeit, we are nat to 
think chat the god hath necd of any ſuch viplication, neither was it, that which he mcant, but he 
commanded the Greeks to give over arms for co converſe with the Maſesz in dulcing their paflions by 
the ſtudy of good literature, and che Sciences, and fo to couple and carry themſelves,as that they mighy 
t, and not hurt one another. Bur whiles Simmias thus ſpake, my father Polywwius centred the place, 

and fat him down cloſe unto $i144a5, beginning thus to ſpeak: Epaminondas(quath he Jrequeſteth boch 
you,8& all chereft that be here, unle(s your bufinefſe otherwiſe be the greater, not to fail but here to fayz 
as being defirous to make you acquainted with this ftranger,who is of himſelf a gentle perſon, & with- 
all, is hither come with a generous and honeſt intention (being one of the Pythagorian Philoſophers) 
f-om out of Italy, and his arcivall inco theſe parts, is by occafion of certain viſions and dreams as he 
faith, yea, and evident apparitions admoniſhing him to poure and offcr unto the good ſeignior Lyſic, 
upon his Tombe, thoſe libaments which are due unto men departed : and having brought with himg 
qnngumeny of gold, he ſuppoſeth that he is bound co make recompenſe unto Epamrinondas, for the 
charges which he was at in keeping and maintaining good Lyſis in his old age, and moſt ready he is, 
without our requeſt, and againſt our will, to ſuccour our necd and poverty. Simmias taking great 
pleaſure to hear this: You tell us (quoth he) of a wonderful man indecd, and ſuch an one as is worthy 
of Philoſophy : bue what is the renſpn that he came not dire&ly unto us ? Becauſe (quoth he) he took 
up lodging laft night about the Sepulchre of Lyſis, and as1 take it, Epaminendas hath led him to the 
River Iſmenus, for to waſh z but from thence they will come both rogether unto us : bug before that he 
e with us, he lodged upon the Tombe of Lyſis, with a ſe as 1 thinke, co take up the boncs and 
reliques of his body, for to carry with him back into 1taly, unleſſe there were ſome fpirit ar dzmon 
impeached himin the night : When my father had thus much ſaid, he held his tongue ; and then Ge- 
laxidorus : O Hercules (quoth he) how hard a matter is it to finde a man who is altogether free from 
vanity, and in whom there is no fpice of ſuperſtition ? For ſome ther? be, whocven againſt their 
wills are otherwhiles ſurpriſed with theſe abs reaſan cicher of ignorance or infirmity : others 
again, to the end they might be thought more religious, more devout, and bettee beloved of the gads, 
upon a ſingularity, referre all their a&ions to the gods, as the authors thercoh, pecferring before all 
the Inventions that came into their mind, dreams and fantaſtical apparitions, and all fuch fooliſh toics 
and vanitics ; which peradventure js not unbeſceming nor unpro for Policicians and Statiſts, who 
areforted to frame themſelvcs to a ſtubbora and diſordinate muleicude,for to reclaim and to pull back 
the common and vulgar ſort by ſuperſtition, as it were by the bir of a bridle, unto that which is expe= 
dient for them. Bit this mask ſceemeth not only undecent and unſcerly for Philoſophy, but alſo con- 
trary toghe profeſſion thereof, which promiſerh to teach us all thatwhich is good and preficable with 
reafon, and afterwards referreth the beginning of our a&ions unto the gods, as if it contemned reaſon 
and diſpraced the proofe of demonſtration, wherein is ſcemeth to be maſt excellent turning aſide to 1 
wor not what Oracles & Vifions in Decams,wherein oftentimes the wickedeft man in the world,findeth 
as mich as the very beft. And therefore in mine opinion oar Socrates, O Simmias, uſed that manner of 


teaching which is moſt worthy and befittipg a Philoſopher, to wit, ſimple, plain, without all - 7 
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chaſing it as moſt free and tricndly unto che ruth, rejecting and turning upon the Sophitters, all ſuch 
vanity, as the very fiime and ſmoak of Philoſophy, Then Theocritus taking his turn to ſpeak : How 
now (quoth h-)) Gelaxidorus, hath Melitus perſwaded you, as well as he made the Judges believe, that 
Socrates dilpilcd che gods and all divine powers? For this is that which he chargeth him with before 
the Athenians, In no wiſe (quorh he) as touching thoſe heavenly pong : bur having received from 
the hands of Pythageras and Empedecles, Philoſophy full of ridiculous fables, fantaftical illuſions, and 
vain ſuperſticion, he acquainted us, playing thus the Fool in good carneſt, and being drunk with fury, 
totake up betimes, and wiſcly to cleave unto things of ſubſtance, yea and to acknowledge, that in ſo- 
ber reaſon conſificth the eruch, Be it ſo (quoth Theocritzs,) but as couching the familiar fpiric of $9- 
crates, what ſhall we think or ſay of ic? was it a cogging lie and mcer fable, or what ſhonld we call it? 
For in mine own conceit, like as Homer feigneth that Minerva was evermore alliftant in all the Travels 
and Pcrils of Ulyſſes : even ſo from the very firſt beginning, this divine ſpirit allotried unto Socrates a 
certain viſion, which guided him in all the aCtions of his lite, this only went and walked before him : ie 
was alight unto him in all choſe affairs wherein nothing could be ſcen, and which puſlibly might nog 
begathered, nor comprechended by reaſon and wiſdome of man, inſomuch, as many times this ſpiric 
e with him, inſpiring, dieting, and governing, aftcr a heavenly manner, his intentions. Now 
he that would know a Þreater number ef proofes, and thoſe more wonderful, let them hear Simmigs 
ſpzak, and others, who lived familiarly with him : as for my ſelf, I will relate one example, which 
I aw with mine own eyes, and where | was in perſon preſent : One day when 1 went to conſal: with 
theDivinor or Soothſaicr Euthyphron, Socrates went up (as you may remember well, O Simmias, for 
preſent you were there alſo) toward a place called Symbolon, and the houſe of Andecides, asking all 
the way as we went, and troubling Euthyphrou with many queſtions, merrily and by way of ſport; 
bucall on a ſudden he Raicd and reited, very ſtudioas and mufing with himſelfa good while : then 
he turned back and went along the ſtreet where Joyners dwele, that made coffers and cheſts, and cal- 
Icd unto thoſe his familiar friends who were gone before, the other way, for to have them return : for 
why, his familiar ſpirit forbad him to go forward as he began : thus the greater part of them, retired 
and went with him, and among them, I my fclf was one, following evermore Euthyphren hard at 
heels 3 bur ſome other of the younger ſort, would needs go ſtreight on ſtill, of a very deliberate pur- 
om to croff: and convince the familiar ſpirit of Socrates, and drew along with them Charillus the 
layer apon the Flute, who was then come with me to Athens, for to. viſit Cebes. Now when they 
| wentby the ſhops of the Imagers, neer the common Hals and Courts of Juſtice, they might ſee before 
them a mighty herd of Hogges, as thick as one might ſtand by another, full of dirt and mire, and 
down all before ther, by reaſon of echeir great number z and for that there was no micans to 
turn aide from them, they overthrew ſome of the young men aboveſaid, and laid them along, on the 
» yea & all to be raicd the reſt of their fellows. Thus returned (barillus home to bis lodging,with 
is legr,his thighcs,and all his clothes;foully bedaubed with filchy dirt in ſuch fort,as he maketh us re- 
member many times, and that with good laughing, the familiar of Socrates, and cauſcth us to marvel 
how that divine power never forſook this man, but had evermore a care and charge of him in all 
and occafions whatſoever. Then (quoth Galaxidorus : ) Think you that this familiar fpirit of Socra- 
tes was ſome proper and peculiar power, and not a parcel of that univerſal and common neceſlity, 
which confirmed this man by long cxp:rience, to give the counterpoiſe and overweight for to make 
him encline to or fro, in things obſcure and hard to be conjeRared and gueſſed at, by diſcourſe of rea- 
ſon? For like as one pound weight by is ſelf alone drawerh nor the balance, but when as the poiſe han- 
pet eqaally, if a man pat ic then cicher to the one fide or the other, it drawetrh the whole, and ma- 
eh all co incline that way : cven fo a voice or ſome ſmall and light figne, is not ſufficient to 
ſtirre a grave cogitation to proc:ed unto the execution of a thing, but being put into one ofthe two 
contrary diſcourſes, it ſolverth all th: doubt and difficulty, taking away the incqual in ſuch ſort, as 
then it maketh a motion and inclination. Then my father taking bis courſe to ſpeak : But I have 
heard (quoth he) O Galaxidoras, a certain Megarian ſay, who likewiſc heard as much of Terpfion, that 
this piric was nothing elſe bur the ſaceſing cither of himſelf, or of others abouthim 3 for if any one 
of his company ſnceſed on his right hand, whether he were before or behinde, it mattered not, then 
he enclin:d to do that which he intended, and was preſented into his mind; but if wereon the lefe 
hand, he gave over; and if it were himſelf that ſnecſed, when he was in-doubt or ſuſpenſe to do, or 
not todo a thing, he then was confirmed, and reſolved to do itz bur if he hapned then to ſneeſe , 
when a thing was alrcady begun, ic tated him, and checked his inclination and purpoſe, to effeft and 
finiſh che Came. Burt this is very ftrange, if is be true that he uſed this obſervation of ſnecting, how 
he could ſay, unto his friends, that it was his familiar ſpirit, which cither moved him forward to 
doa thing,or drew him back from it : for this my good friend cannot chufe bat proceed from a fool- 
iſh vanity, and preſamptuous oftentation, and not of truth and frank ſimplicity, for which we 
eſteem this perſonage , to be very great and excellent above others, in caſe for ſome voice come 
ming without forth , or by reaſon of ſnecſing , he ſhould be troubled and impeached in the 
continuance of an ation which he had commenced alrcady , and ſo relinquiſh his deftgne and de- 
liberation : whereas it ſeemeth clean contrary, that the motions and inclinations of Socrates car- 
ried wich them a firmicude and durable vehemence in whatſoever he went about and 
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For he continued voluntarily all his life time in poverty, whereas he might have had wealth enough 
if be would have received at his fricnds hands ſafficient, who were very willing, yea, and took joy in 
beſtow their goods upon him : alſo he would never leave the ſtudy and profeſſion of Philoſophy, for alt 
the great hinderances and imp:achments that he met withall : and finally, when he might cafily have e. 
ſcaped and ſaved himſelf, by che means that his friends had prepared and mad: for him, he would ne- 
ver be removed, nor yicld unto their prayers, nor defift from his manner of merry and jeſting ſpeeches, 
though dcath w:re preſented unto him, but held his reaſon firm and unremovablc in the greateft peril 
that was. Theſe were not the parts of a mn, who ſuffered himſelf to be tranſported or carryed away 
with vain voice, or ſnec{ings, trom any reſolution which he had taken: but of him who was guided 
and conduttcd by a greater commanA4, and more puifſant power, unto his duty. I hear alſo,that he fore. 
told ſome of his friends, the det-aruce and overthrow ot the Athenians Army in Sicilze. And before 
theſe things, Pyrilampes the ſon of Autephon, being taken by us, in the chaſe and execcation of Viltory 
about Delior, and wounded with a Javelin, when he heard by thoſe who were ſeat. from Athens unto 
us for to treat of Pcace, chat Socrates, together with Alcibiades and Laches, being gone down by the 
way Kbetifte, were recurned in 1at-ty, made report unto us, that Socrates had many times called him 
back, and other of his fricnds,and of his band, who flying with him for company, along the Mountain 
Parnes, were overtaken aid ki.':4 by our horſemen, tor that they had taken anovher way of flight from 
the Battel, and not it, that he dircRed him unto by his angel or tamiliar ſpirit. And thus much1{ 
poſe that Simmizs himfclt hath heard as well as I, True (quoth Simmies ) I have heard it oftentimes, 
and of many per{on?, for upun this example and ſuch like, the familiar ſpirit of Socrates was not alic= 
tle ſpoken of in Arhens. Why taffer we then, O Simmias (quoth Phidolaus) this Galaxidorus here, by 
way of jeft and meciment, to d: baſe fo much, this ſo great a work of divination, as to paſl: it away in 
I wot not what voicesand ſneefings? Which fignes the vulgar fort of iznorant perſons made uſe of by 
jeſt and mockery, in ſmal: matters, and of no conſequence : for when the queſtion is of more grievous 
dangers, and affairs of greater importance ; the ſaying is verficd of Euripides : 

No man will play the fool, nor ſuch vain words 

Caſt out, ſo neer the edge and dint of ſwords, 


And Galaxidorus : If Simwias (quoth he ) O Phidolaus, hath heard Sscrates himſelf ſay ought of theſe 
matters,l am willing to give car and to pardon him with you: but for any thing} chat you(O Polymnis 
have (aid, and eafic matter it is to confure the ſame : for like as in Phylick, the beating of the pulſe 
is no great matter in itſelf, nor a pimple or whelk : but fignes they be boch of ng ſmall thingy 
unto the Phyfician : and unto the Pilotand Maſter of a ſhip, the noiſe of the $-a, the fight or voice 
of ſome bird, or a thin cloud running through the air, fignificth ſome great winde or violent tempeſt 
in the Sca : even ſo unto a Prophetical and divining mind, a facching or voice ſpoken, in it (elf confi- 
dered, is no ſuch great matter, bur fignes theſe may be of moſt important accidents. For in no art 
nor ſcience whatſoever, men do dcfpiſe rhe collettion or judgement of many things by a ſew, nor of 
great matters by ſmall : but [ike as it an ignorant perſon, -who knoweth not the power of letters, ſee» 
ing chem few in number, .and in t rm vile and comtemptible, could not believe that a learned man 
was able to read and relate 017 of tom 1:35. Wars in eimes paſt, the foundations of Cities, the afts 
of mighty Kings, and their variable forrin's ; and ſhould fay that there were ſomthing underneath, 
which cold and declarcd unto the faid Hiltorian, every one of thoſe matters in order ; he might give 
good accafion of laughter, and pi-afantly coderide his ignorance, unto as many as heard him ſpeak fo: 
even ſo take heed and beware, left we (for that we know not the vertue and cfficacy of every figne and 
forctoken, in as muci as they preſape flitire things)be not fooliſhly angred, if ſome prudent and wiſe 
man by the ſame figncs foretcll ſomwhar az coxching things unknown, and namely, it he (ay that it is 
not a voice nor a ſn:cfing,buta familizr (pirit,which hath declared the fame unto him. For now come 
I to you Polymmnis, who cttcem and ad-nirs Socr ate: as a perſonage, who by his plain —_—_— Without 
any counterfcic vanity whatſoever, hath huma1izcd as I may fo fay, Philoſophy, and attributed it to 
humane reaſon, if he called noe his figne that he went by, a voice or ſnecfing, but after a tragical man- 
ner ſhould name ic a ſpirit familiar. For contrariwiſe, I would marvcl rathcr that a man fo well 
ſpoken as Socrates was, ſoeloquent, and who had all words fo ready at command, (hould ſay that is 
was a voice ora ſnceling, and not a divine fpiric that taught him : as if one ſhould fay that himſelf 
was wounded by an arrow, and not with an arrow by him who ſhot ir, or that a poiſe was weighed 
by the balance, and not with a balance, by him that held or managed the balance in his hand : for the 
work dependeth not upon the inſtrument, but upon him who hath the inftrument, and uſeth it for to 
do'the work : andeven fo the inftrument is a kinde of figne uſed by that, which doth fignifie and pro» 
gnofticate thereby. Bt as I have ſaid already, we muſt liften what Simmias will ſay, as the man 
who knoweth this matter more exattly than others do. You ſay true indeed (quorth Theocritus) but 
let usſec firit, who they be that enter;here inplace : and the rather becauſe Epaminondas ivone, who 
ſeemech to bring with him hitherunto us the ſtranger above ſaid. And when we looked all toward 
the gates, we might perceive Epaminondas indeed going before and leading the way, accompanied 
with Iſmenodorus, Bacchilidas and Meliſſus, the player upon the Flute. The ftranger followed after, a 
man of a good and ingenious countenance to {ce toy and who carried in his viſage great mildnef: and 
humanicy, and befides went in his apparel very gravely and decently. Now when he had taken his pow 
an 
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and was ſect down cloſe unto Sinmas, and my brother nex: unto me, and all the rett as cvc: y one 
thought good : after ſilence made, Simmias addreſſing his ſpeech unto my brother : Goto now Ep a= 
minondas, (quoth he ) what ſtranger is this, from whence commerh he, and what may be his nam: ? tor 
thisis che ordinary beginning and uſual entrance co farther knowledge and a: q aintance. His name 
(quoth my brother) is Theanor, O Sinmins : a man born in the City Croton, one of them who in thoſe 
parts profeſlc Philoſophy, and diſcrediteth not the glory of great Pythagoras : but is come hither 
from out of Ttly, a long journey, to confirm by good works, his good duftrine and profellivun. Bat 

Epaminondes your (elf (quoth the firanger then) hindec me from doing, of all good deeds, the 
ont For ifitbe at honeft thing for a man to do good unto his friends, dilhonelt ic caanot be to re- 
ceive good at their hands: for in thanks there is asmuch necd of a receiver asot a giver, being a thing 
compoſed of chem both, and tending to # vertuous work : and he that receiveth nora good twin, as 
a renois ball fairly ſent unto him, diſgracetch it much, ſuffering ic to fall ſhort and light upon the 
ground, For what mark is there the a man ſhooterhy as which he is ſo glad eo hit, and (o (ory to miſc 
a this, chat one worthy of a benefis and turn, cicher hach ic accordingly, or faileh thereof, un» 


—_— And yet in this —_— chat there, in {booting at the mark which Randeth ill, 
and miſſeth ir, is in faule; bur here, he who refuſerh and flicth from ic, is he thas doth. wrong and 


injury unto the grace of a benefie, which by his refuſal, cannor atrain to that which ic tenderh unto. 
Asfor the cauſes of this my voyage hither, | have already ſh:w<d unto you ; and defious Iam to rc* 
hearfe them again unto cheſe gentlemen here prefenr, that they may be judges in my behalf againſt 
you. When the colleges and focieries of the Pythagorean Philoſophers, planted in every City of our 
Countrey, wer: expelled by the firong hand of the ſcditious faftion of the Cyclonians, when thoſe 
who kepe ſtill her were affembled aud held a council in the City of Afetapontine, the ſedirious 
fet the houſe on fire on every (ide, where they were mer : and burnt them all rogether except Philolaus 
and Lyſfis, who being yet young, aRiveand able of body, pur che tire by and elcaped through ir. And 
Phylolaus being retired into the countrey of the Laconians, faved himfclt among his friends, who be- 
ganalready to rally themſelves and grow to an head, yea, and to have the upper hand of che faid Cy- 
clonians, As for Lyſi:, longit was ere any man knew what was become ot him, until ſuch cime as 
Gorgias the Leontine being failed back again out of Greece into Sicilie, brought certain news unto 
Arceſus, that he had ſpoken with Lyfis, and that he made his abode inthe City of Thebes, Wherwup- 
on- Arceſus minded incontinently to embark and take the ſea ; ſo d:firous he was to fe the man; bur 
finding himſelf for frebleneffe and age together, very unable to periorm ſuch a voyage, he took or« 
der exprefly upon his death-bed. with his friends, to bring him over alive if ic were poflible into Ita» 
h, or at leaſtwiſe, if haply he were dead before, to convey his boncs and reliqucs over. Bc the wars, 
ſeditions, troubles and tyrannies that came between and were in tbe way, impeached thoſe friends, 
that they could not (during hiv life) accompliſh this charge that he had Jaycd upon them 3: bur afcer 
that, the ſpirix or ghoſt of Ly/ſis now departed, appearing vilibly unto us, gave intelligence of his 
death, and when repoft was made unto us, by them who knew the certain truth, how liberally be was 
entertained and kept with you, O Polynmis, and namely, in a poor houſe, where be was he1d and rc 
Puted as one of the children, and in hisold age richly maintained, and fo dicd in blefi:d cltate, I beivg 
a young man, was ſent alone from many others of the ancient fort, who hy: fterc of money, and be 
willing to beſtow the ſame upon you who want it, in recomp-nſe of that great favour and graci- 
ous friendſhip of yours, extended to him. As for Lyſi;, worthiptully he was enterred by you, and 
beſtowed in an honoorable Sepulchre, but yer more honourable for him will be that cour- 
tefi-, which by way of recompenſe is given to his friend, by others friends of his and kinsfolk. 

Whilcs the ftranger ſpake thus, the tears trickled down my fathers checks, and he wept a good while 
for the remembrance of Lyſis. But my brother ſmiling upon me, as bis manner was : How ſhall we 
donow Cephiſies,quoth he z ſhall we caſt off and abandon our poverty for money,and ſo ſay no more, 
bur keep filence ? Inno wiſe (quoth 1) let us not quie and forfake onr old friend, and fo gocd a fo- 
ſireſs of young folk : bur defend you ir, for your turn it isnow to fpeak, And yet | {quoth he my fa- 
ther, fear not chat our houſe is pregaable for money, ulefe it be in regard only of Caphiſcas, who 
may ſcem to have ſome need of a fair robe, to {hw kimſclt brave and gallant unto thoſe that make 
loveunto him, who arc in number ſo many, as alfo of plenty of viands and tood, to the end that he 
may endure the toil and travel of bodily cx:rciſes and combats w*.ich he nuſt abide in the wreſtling 
Schools. Bur ſeeing this other here, of whom [ had more difteutt, doth not abandon poverty, nor 
raſeth our the hereditary indigence of his father and houſe, as atinCture and unſeemly ſtain; bue al- 
though he be yet a young man, reputeth bimſelfpaily ſer our and adorned with frugabicy, raking a 
pride therein, and refting contented with his prefent fortunes : Wherein {ſhould we any more em- 
ploy our gold and filver, if we had it,and whar uſe are we to make of it ? What, wou'd you have us co 
gild our armour, and cover our ſhiclds as Nicias the Athenian did, with purple and gold Interminglcd 
therewith ? And ſhall we buy for you, father, a fair mantle of the fine rich cloth of Alerts, and for 
my mother, a trim coat of ſcarlee coloured with purple ? For ſurcly we will never abuſe this preſene, 
inpampering our belly, in feafting our felves, and making more ſumptuous cheer than ordinary, by 
receiving riches into our houſe as a coffy and chargeable gueſt ? Fic upon thar, my fon (quoth my 


father ) God forbid I ſhould ever ſee ſuch a change in mine houſe. Why (quoth he again) we will 
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ot fit till in the houſc,keeping riches with watch and ward idle: for ſo the benefit were not beneGe3a) 
but without all grace, and the poſſcſſion thereof diſhonourable. To what end then ſhall we _ »: 
quoth my father. It ſecmed of Jaxe (quoth Epaminondas) unto Faſona Captain of the Theffaliang 
that | made him an uncivil and ruſtical anſwer, when he cnt hither a great maſſe of gold, and requeſt- 
ed me to take it as a gift : for | charged him plainly, that he did me great wrong, and began to pick a 
quarrel with me, in that he afſcRing and aſpiring toa Monarchy, came with money to tempt and ſoli. 
cit me a plain Citizen, of a free City, and living under the Laws. But as for you Sir, who arc come un- 
to us asa ſtranger, I approve your good will, for it is honeſt, vertuous and beſecming a Philoſopher 
yea, and I love and embrace it fingularly well : but this I muſt needs ſay unto you, that you bring es 
dicines and Phyfick drogs to men that are not fick and ail nothing. Like as therefore, if you. hea- 
ring thatour enemies warred upon us, were come to bring us harneſſe, armes and weapons at well de 
fenfive as offenſive for our ſuccour 3 and being arrived and landed in theſe parte, ſhould finde all quiet 
and that we lived in peace and amity with our neighbours, you would not think that ye ought to give 
or leave the ſaid armes among them that had no need nor defire thereof : even ſo, come you are to aid 
us againſt poverty, as if we were afflitcd and diſtreſſed thereby : bur it is clean contrary, for wecan 
bear it with caſe, and well content we are to have ic dwell with us till in the houſe : and therefore 
we {cel no want cither of money or munition, againft her that doth usno diſpleaſure. But this me e 
you ſhall carry back unto your cllows and brethren in the ſame profeſſion beyond ſea, that as they uſe 
their goodsand riches moſt honeſtly in the beft manner, ſo they have friends here alſo, that can make 
uſe of their poverty as well. Now for the keeping, ſunerals and ſcpulture of Lyfis, he hath himſelf f. 
ficiently paicd us therefore and diſcharged all, in that among many other good inſtrufions, he taughe 
us, not to be afraid of poverty, nor totake itin ill part, To this, Theaxor replicd in this manner ; 
Doth it (1 pray you) bewray a baſe mind ar;d want of courage, to fear poverty ? and is it not as ab- 
fard and as great adefault in judgement, to dread and eſchue riches? in caſe (I ſay) a man, not upon 
any ſound reaſon, bur for outward diſguiſed ſhew, and in a fooliſh humour of vanity, rcſuſe and re- 
jet it. And what reaſon is there, to difſwade and debar the getting and poſſeſſion of goods, by all juſt 
2nd honeſt means, as Epamixondas uſeth? Bur rather, foraſmuch as you are ready enough in your an- 
ſwers, as appeareth by that which you made as touching this point, unto Faſo the Theflalian, 1de- 
mand of you firſt, Epaminoudas, wheth:r you think any kinde of giving money to be juſt and lawful ; 
but no manner of taking? or that ſimply, both givers and takers. do offend and fin ? Not ſo, quoth 
Epaminondas : but of this opinion I am, that as of other things, ſo of riches likewiſe, there is one 
giving and poſſcſſing, that is civil and honeft ; and another, diſhoneſt and ſhameful, Well then, 
Theanor 3 what ſay you of him who giveth willingly and with a good heart, that which hc ought : 
doth he not give it well ? The other granted and confeſſed it. Goto then, quoth Theanor, hewho 
receiveth that which is given well and honeſtly, doth he not take it honeſtly alſo? or can there bea 
more juſt and lawful taking of money, than that which is reccived of him who giveth righteouſly ? 
1 ſuppoſe (quoth Epaminondas) there cannot be. Between two friends therefbre (quoth he )O E- 
paminondas, if the one may give, the other likewile may juſtly take : for in battels 1 confefle, a man 
ought to turn away and decline from that enemy of whom he hath received ſome pleaſure 3 but in 
the caſc of benefits and good turnes, it is neither ſeemly nor honeſt, either to avoid or to rejeR tha 
fricnd that giveth well and honeſtly. Noin truth, quoth Epaminondes; but you are to confider with 
us, thus mach, That there being in us many Iuſts and defires, and_thoſe of ſuntiry things ; ſome 
are natural and (as they ſay) inbred, budding and breeding in our fleſh and about our bodies, for the 
entertainment of thoſe pleaſures which be neceſiary ; others be ſtrangers, proceeding from vain opini- 
one, which gathering ſtrength and force by tratt of time and long cuſtome in bad nouriture, grow 
to ſuch an head, that many times they pluck down and hold our fouls in ſabjction more forcibly 
and with greater violence,than do thoſe natural before ſaid. Now reaſon, by good uſe and vertuous cx+ 
erciſc, minftreth means, that a man may draw away and ſpend many of thoſe very paſſions which are 
inbred withinus z but he had need to employ all the power and ſtrength of cuſtome and exerciſe againlt 
thoſe other concupiſcences which be forciners and come from withoat forth, for ro conſume, cut off 
| and chaſtiſe them, by all means of repreſſions and retentions that be reaſonable. For if the r:fiftance 
which reaſon maketh againſt che app:rite of cating and drinking, forceth many times and conquereth 
both hunger and thirſt ; far morec-(ic is it, to cutoff avarice and ambition, by forbearing and ab- 
ſteining choſe things which the ſame do cover, ſo far forth, as in the end they will be diſcomfited and 
ſubdued. How ſay you, think you not that it is ſo? The ſtranger confe(ſ:d no leffe, See you notthen, 
quoth he again,that there is a difference berween an cxerciſe,and the work unto which the exercile is ad- 
drefſed ? And like as of the art which teacheth how to exerciſe the body, a man may ſay, that the work 
is the emulation, ftrife and contention to win the prize of the crown againſt the concurrent or adverſa- 
ry 3 buethe exerciſe thereof, 18 the preparation that the champion makes, for to have his body apt, 
nimble and ative thereto by continual trials of maſterics : even ſo you will grant, that a difference 
there is between vertue and the exerciſe of vertue, The ſtranger ſaid yea unto it. Then tell me ficſt 
and formoft, quoth he , To abſtcin from vile, filthy and unlawful Juſts, what think you, is itan 
exerciſe unto Continency, or rather the very work it ſelf, and proof of continency ? The very work 
and proofe, I take it to be, quoth he again : and the exerciſe and accuftomance to ſobriety » 
temperance 
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Temperance and Continency, is not that which you all praftiſe, when after you have travelled your 
bodics, and like brute beafts provoked your appetites, you fit down to meat, and there continue 4 
long cime,having your Tablcs before you furniſhed with exquiſite viands of all ſorts,but touch not on: 
diſh, Icaving chem afterwards for yonr ſervants to engorge themſelves therewith and make merry; 
when you the while preſent ſome lictle thing, and that plain and fimple, unto your apppetites, which 
arc already dulled and quenched : for the abftinence from pleaſures and dyglights permitted, is it not 
an Exerciſe againſt ſuch as are forbidden ? Yes verily quoth the firanger, There is then (quorh 
he) my friend, a certain Ex:rciſe of Juſtice againſt avarice and covetouſneſſe of money z and that 
is not to forbear in night ſcaſon to rob and ſpoil our neighbours houſer, or to ftrip paſſengers out 
of thcir cloaths : no, norif aman donot betray his Countrey or fricnds for a picce of money, is 
he truly ſaid to inure and cxerciſe himſelf againſt avarice:'for haply the Law and fear doth bridle and 
reftrain his covetous defire from doing wrong or huct to anothea ; but he who many times abftaineth 
from taking juſt gains, and ſuch as arc granted and permitted him by the Laws, he willingly excrci- 
ſeth and wonteth himſelf to keep far from any unjuſt and unlawfull taking of money. For neither is 
ic poſſible, that in great pleaſures and thoſe wicked and pernicious, the ſoul ſhould contain her (elf 
from the appetite thereof, if many times before being in full liberty to enjoy them , ſhe did not deſpiſe 
the ſame : nor caſic for a man to paſſe over and contemn wicked takings and great gains preſented, 
who long before hath not chaſtiſcd and tamed his coverous defire to have and gain,which by other ha» 
bicudes cnough is nouriſhed and bred up impudently and without all ſhame to lucre : for it ſwelleth a- 
gain, and is puffed up with injuſtice , ſo as hardly and with much ado it can abſtain from doing ont= 
rage to any one, for to win private profit thereby : but never will it afſaule a perſonage who hath not a- 
bandoned and given himſelf over to receive gifts and largefſes of his friends,or to take preſenty,and re= 
wards of Kings,but hath renounced the very benefics allotted unto him by fortune : who alſo hath re- 
tired and cemoved himſelt far fromavarice, and a leaping deſire after a treaſure diſcovered and ſeen: it 
will never (I (ay) tempt him eo commit any injuſtice, nor trouble his thoughts and cogitations : bug 
ſuch an one will qietly and pecaccably frame himſelf to do that which is honeſt, as having his hearc 
more haughty, than to ſtoup to Law, and being privy to himſelf of all good things ſettled in his ſoul. 
Loc, what men they be, upon whom Caphiſias and my (cIf be enamourcd : and this is the reaſon, 
fricad Simmias, why we requeſt this honeſt Gentleman here, the ftranger, co ſuff:r us to be ſafficient- 
ly ex-rciſcd in poverty, that we may attain unto ſich vertus, After that my brother had finiſhed this 
ſpecch,Simmias having ewice or thrice nodded with his head : A great man no doubt (quorh he) 
is this Epamimondas,and a very great man indeed : and well may he thank bis good father here Polynmis 
for all ; who from the firſt beginning, hath given his children the beſt education and bringing up in 
Philoſophy : bur as touuhing theſe matters, agree and accord with them,good ſtranger and triend. As 
for you Lyris, let mee demand of you (if we may be ſo bold, as to hear and know ef you) whether 
ou purpoſe to remove him out of his Sepulchre, and fo tranſport him over into 1taly ? or rather to 
=. him behind you, to tarry among his friends and well-willers, who no duobt will be glad of 
us to lodge with him, when we ſhall be there. Theanor ſmiling upon him : It ſeemch Simmias (quoth 
he) that Lyſis liketh well of the place where he js, and is not willing to remove, for that he had no 
want of any good things here, by the means of Epeminondas: for there be certain particular ſacred Ceres 
monies, which we cbſerve in the ſepulture-of our fellow Profefſours in this Confraternity of the Py» 
thagoreans, which if they have not when they be dead, methink they have not attained to that ha 
end which we deſire. When as therefore we knew by dreams, that Lyſis was departed this life (tor we 
have an infallible fign appearing unto us in our (1:ep,wheteby we can diſcern whether it be the Ghoſt 
and image of one alive or dead) many had chis conceir;that being departed in a forrein and far Coun- 
trey,hc had bcen otherwiſe cnterred than he ought, and therefore we were to tranſlate him fromthence 
where he was, to the end that being tranſported, he might have the due ſervice, and accuſtomed obs 
ſequics belonging to our ſociety. Bring therefore come with this mind and cogitation into theſe parts, 
and incontinently conduted by thoſe of this Countrey to this S:pulchrez abou the Evening I powred 
out the libaments for mortuarice, for to call forth his ſpirit that ic might come and inftrut me how 
I might proceed in this ation : and this laft night paſſed, I ſaw nothing; but me chonght I heard a 
voice ſaying unto mc: That I ſhould not remove that which ought not to be ftirred ; becauſe the cor 
of Lyſis had been by his friends in holy manner cnterred, and his ſoul having her doom already, 
had her conge and paſport to go unto another Generation and Nativity, accompanied and coupled 
with another Dzmon. And verily this morning when I had conferred with Epaminendas, and heard 
the manner how he had buricd Lyſis, 1 underſtood that he himſclf had been inftrufted by him, in the 
molt ſecret points of our Religion, and how he uſed the ſame Spirit or Dzmon for the guidance of 
his life, unlc({: I be ſo unnexpert, that 1 cannot conjefture what the Pilot is by his manner of Navi- 
gation : for broad be the wayes of this life, but few they are which theſe Angels do direR and 
lead menin. When Theanor had thus ſaid, he caſt his eye upon Epamizondas, as if once again he 
would behold his Nature and Manners, by the inſpeQtion of his Countcnance and Vitſage. 
And hereupon came in the Phyfician, and looſed the band wherewith Sizmias his wound was bound 
up,as purpoſing to drefſ: him, Then Phyllidas who came in afterwards with Hippoſthenidas, wil- 
ling m: and Charon, and Theocritus to ariſc,drew us apart into a certain corner or angle of the porch, 
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wondertully troubled as it might ſcem by his countenance. With thatzI ſpake unto him and (aid : What 
news Phyllidas ? No news Caphiſias ( quoth he unto me for I forcfaw my ſelf, and forctold you as . 
mach, namely, the Slacknefſ: and Cowardiſe of Hippeibenidas, requeſting you not to.communicate ; 
unto him your enterpriſe, nor admit him into your company. Now whiles we were much amazed 
and aſtoned at theſe words : Say not ſo good Phyllidas (quoth he )) for Gods ſake; neither be you 
a cauſe both of our undoing and ofthe ruine of this City, by thinking raſtineffe to be hardin. fſe : bur 
have patience, and ſuffer theſe men to return in ſafety, In caſeir be fo by tatall deſtiny appointed, 
Fhyllidas being chafcd herewith, and ſet in a choler ; Tell me(quoth he) Hippoſtbenidas , how ma» 
ny think you be privy to or ſecrets in this defignment ? I know my felt ( quoth he ) co the number 
of thirty at thelcaft. If there be ſo many .(quoth he) how cometh it to paſſe, that you onely croſſe 
and gainſay, yea, and hinder that which hath becn concluded and agreed upon by us all ? and to 
this purpoſe have diſpatched a light-horſcman, to ride in poſt unto the baniſhed perſons, (who 
had put themſclycs in their journy hitherward) charging themto return back,and that in no wiſe they 
ſhould go forward this day ? conſidering that the molt part of thoſe things which went to chisJourney, 
fortune it ſelfhad procured and prepared fit for their hands ? Upon theſe words of Phyllidas,we were all 
much troubled >| perplexed : but Gharon above the reft,faſtning his cyc upon Hippoſthenidas, andthaz 
with a ſowre and ſt:rn countenance : Moſt wicked wretch that thou art, quoth he,what hatt thou done | 
unto us ? No harm, ſaid Hippoſthenidas, in caſc,leaving this curſt and angry voice of yours, you can be 
content and have patience, to hcar and underftand the reaſons of a man as aged as your ſelf, and havin 
as many gray hajres as you kave : {or if this be the point, to ſhew unto our fellow Citizens bow hard 
and couragious we are , that we make no reckoning of our lives, and care nor for any pcrill of death, 
ſceing we have day cnough Phyl/idas, Iet usnever Ray for the dark cycning, but preſently, and imme- 
diatly from this place run upon the tyrants with our ſwords drawn, I:t us kill and fliy, Ter us die upon 

- them,and make no ſpare of our ſclv:s : for it isno hard matter to do and ſuffer all this : mary to dc- 
liver the City of Thebes out of the hands of ſo many armed men as hold ic, to diffciſe and expell the 
garriſon of the Spartans, with the murder of two or three men, is not ſo cafic a thing, (for Phyllidas 
hath not provided ſo much wine for his feaſt and banquet, as will be ſufficient tro make fitceen hundred 
ſouldicrs of Archias guard drunken : and fay we had killed him, yet Crippidas and Arceſus, are ready 
at night, both of them ſober enough to keep the corps du-gard) why make weſuch haſte then, todraw 
our fricnds into an evident and certain danger of preſent death, eſpecially, fecing withall chat our enc- 

mics be in ſome ſort advertiſcd of their coming and approach 3 for ifit were not ſo, why was there 

commandement given by them to thoſe of Thefpie, for to be in theirarmes upon the third day , which 

is this, and ready to go with the Lacedzmonian Captaines, whenfoever they gave commandement ? 

And as for Amphitheus, this very day as I underftand,aftcr their judiciall proceeding againſt him, they 

minded co put to death, upon the coming of 4» chies. And are not theſe pregnant preſumptions, thay 

the plot and enterpriſe is to them diſcovered ? Were it not better then to defer the execution of our 

defignments a while longer, untill ſuch time as the gods be reconciled and appeaſed ? For our Divi- 

nors and Wiſards having ſacrificed a B:cf unto Ceres, pronounce that the fire of rhe ſacrifice denoun- 

ccth ſome great ſedirion and danger to the Common-weal : and that which you Charon particularly 

ought to take heed of, is this : Yeſterday, andno longer fince , Hippathodorus the Son of Erianthes, 

a man otherwiſe of good fort , and one who knoweth nothing art all of our enterpriſe, had this ſpeech 

with me : Charoy is your familiar friend, Hippoſthenidas, bur with me not greatly acquainted z ad» 

vertiſe him therefore , if you think ſo good, that he beware and look to himſelf, in regard of ſome 

great danger and ftrange accident that is toward him : For the laft night, as I dreamed, me thought I 

ſaw that his houſe was in travell as it were of Child ; that he and his friends being themſclves in di- 

ficelſe, prayed unto the gods for her delivery, Rtanding round about her during her labour and painful 

travell ; but ſhe ſeemed to loow and rore, yea, and to caft out certain inarticulate voices, until] at 

the laft there ifſucd out of it a mighty fire, wherewith a great part of the City was immediatly burnt, 

and the Caſtle Cadmea, covercd all over with ſmoak only, but no part of the fire afcended thereto. Lo, 

what the viſion was, which this honeſt man related unto me, Charon : which I affure you, forthe pre- 

ſent, ſctmein a great quaking and trembling z but much more when I once heard ſay, that this day 

the exiled perſons were to return and belodged here within an houſe of the Ciry. In grear anguiſh 

thereforcI am, and in a wonderfull agony, for fear leſt we engage our ſelves within a world of calami- 

tics and miſcrics, without being able to execute any exploit of importance upon our enemies, 

unlefſe it be to make a Garboile, and to et all on a light fire : for 1 ſuppoſe that the City when 

all is don, will be ours, but Cadmes the Caftle as it is already , will be for them. Then The- 

ocritus taking upon him to ſpeak, and ſtaying Charo# who was about to reply ſomewhat againſt this 

Hippoſthenidas : | imterpret all this (quoth he) clean contrary : for there is not a ſign that confirm- 

cth me more in following of this enterpriſe (although I have had alwaics good preſages in the behalf of 

the baniſhed, in all the ſacrifices that I have offred) than this vifion which you have rch:arſed : If 

it be fo as =_ ſay, that a great and light fire ſhone over all the City, and the ſame ariſing out of a 

friends houſe, and that the habication of our Enemics , and the place of their retreat was darke 

ncd and made black again with the ſmoak, which never brings with ic any thing better than 


tcars and troubleſome confufion : and whereas from among us there aroſe inarticulate 
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yoices, ( in cafe a man ſhould conſtruc ir in evill part, and take exception thereat, in regard 
of the Voice ) the ſame will be when our enterpriſe , which now is enfolded in obſcure, 
doubtfull, and uncertain ſiſpicion , ſhall at once both appcare, and alſo prevail: as for 
the ill fignes of the facrifices , they touch not the publick ftate , but thoſe who now 
are moſt powerfull and in the greateſt authority. As Theocritus thus was ſpeaking yer fill, 1 
ſaid unto Hippoſtbenides : And whom [ pray you have you ſent unto the men? for if he be not 
too far onward on his way , we will ſend after to overtake him. Iam notable to fay of aeruth 
Capbiſias , whether is be poſſible to reach him, (quoth Hippeſthenides) for he hath one of the bett 
Horſes in all Thebes under, himz and a man he is, whom ye all know very well, for heis the 
Maſter of Melons Chariote, and his Chariot men, one unto whom Melox himſelf from the very firſt diC- 
covered this plot,and made privy unto it. With that,l copfidering and thinking with my ſelf whar mani 
he ſhould ſpeak of : Ie is not Chlidon (quoth I) O Hippoſthenidas, he whono longer fince than the 
laſt year , wan the priz: in the horſe running, at the ſolemn feaſt of Fawo ? The fame is the man 
aothhe. Who then is he whom T have ſeen this long while ſtanding art the Hall door and looking 
tull apon us ? It iS Chliden himſelf! affure you quoth he. Now by Hercnles I ſwear,could any thing have 
hapned worſe? And with thar,the man perceiving how we looked upon himgapproached fair and ſoftly 
from the door unto us, Then Hippoſthenidas beckned unto him,and nodded with his head,as willing him 
to ſpeak unto ns all, for that there was no danger becauſe they were all honeſt men, and of our ide. 1 
know them all well enough quoth he CHippoſtbenidas) and not finding you at home nor in the marker 
place, 1 guefſ:d by and by that you were gone toward them, and therfore 1 made as great hafte as I could 
hither, to the end char you might not be ignorant of all things how they go: For fo ſoon as you com- 
manded mc in all ſpeed to meet with our baniſhed Citizens in the forreſt, 1 went preſently to my hcuſe 
for to take horſe, and called unto my wife for my bridle, bur ſh: could not give it me and to mend the 
marter, ſtayed a great while in the Chamber or Storc-houſe where ſuch things uſe tobe : now after ſhe 
had made a ſecking & puddering in every corner within the room and conld not find it, at length when 
ſh: had playcd long enough with me, and made a fool of me, ſhe confe(l:d and told me plainly, that ſhe 
had lent ic forth to one of our neighbours, whoſe wife the cy:ning before came to borrow it of her : 
whereupon I was in a great chafc,and gave her ſome curſt words z Bur ſhe like a ſhrew, payed me with 
as good as | lent her, and made no more ado, bug curſed mie in abominable tearms, wilking my forth» 
going might be unhappy, and my home coming worſe : which ex:crations I pray God may all light 
upon her own head, To be ſhort,ſhe provoked me ſo far, that in my choler I dealt her ſome blowes for 
her ſh:ewd tongue : with that, comes out a number of the Neighbours and Wotnen eſpecially, where 
after I had given and taken one for another with ſhame cnough, at laft with much ado I got away from 
them and came hither to pray 2 for to ſend ſome other Meſſenger to the parties you wot of; for 1 
afſare you at this preſent | am fo mich out of rxemper that I am not mine own man, but in manner be- 
fide my (elf. This wrought in us all a marvellous alteration of our wills and aff:Qtions : For whereas a 
little before we were offended that our defignments were croffied, and their impeached,now a- 
gain upon this ſudden occurrence,and the ſhortnefſe of time, which allowed us no Iciſure to put offand 
to procraſtinate the matter, we were driven intoan agony & fearfull perplexity. Howbeit ſetting a good 
countenance upon the matter, (peaking alſo cheerfully unto Hippoſtbenidas,and t him fricndly by 
the hand, I encouraged him, and gave him to underftand, that the very gods themſclves ſeconded our 
intentions, and invited us to the execution of the enterpriſe. This done, Phyllidas went home to 
houſe for to give order about his feaft, and withall to draw on Archias to drink Wine liberally | 
tomake merry : Charon departcd alſo to make ready his houſe for the entertainment of the baniſhed 
men, againſt their return. Mcan while Theocritus and I went again to Simmias : to theend that 
finding ſome good occafion and opportunity for the purpoſe , we might talk-wich Epaminondas a» 
ain, who was well cnered already into a prety queſtion, which Galaxidorus and Phidolaus a little be- 
Fore had begun , demanding of what ſubſtance, nature and puifſance was the familiar ſpirit of Socyg» 
tes , fo much ſpoken of? Now what Simmias had alleged againſt Galexidorus upon this point , we 
heard not : Mary thus much he ſaid, that when he demanded upon a time of Socrates himfelt concern» 
ing the ſaid matter,he never could get ofhim any anſwer, and therefore he never after would aik him 
the queſtion, but he ſaid that oftentimes he had been preſerit when Socrates gave out that herepu- 
ted thoſe men for vain perſons, who ſaid they had ſeen with their eye any divine power, and ſo com» 
muned therewith : but contrariwiſe that he could hold better with thoſe, whoſaid they rook know- 
k:dye of ſuch a thing by hearing a voicg, ſpeaking unto one that gave attentive car thereto,or carneſtly 
enquired thereof : whereupon he ſet. our heads on work when we were apart by our ſclvcs, and made us 
to gueſſe and conjeure, that this Dzmon of Socrates , was no Viſion, but a ſcnſe of ſome voice, and 
an intelligence of words, which came unto him, by an extrordinary manner. Like as in our dreams, 
It is not a voice indeed that men hear lying faft aſleep, but the opinion of ſome words that they think 
they hear pronounced : but this intelligence of dreams cometh in truth, to men = by reaſon of 
the repoſe and tranquillity of the body : whereas they that be awake cannot hear, t very hardly, 
theſe divine advertilcmneaa,being troubled and diſquicted with tumultuous paſſions, and the diftration 
of their affairs, by occafion whereof they cannor wholy yerld their mind and thought to hear rhe 
Revelations that the gods deliver unto them. Now Socrates having a pure and clear Undcer- 
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flanding not toffed and curmoiled with any paſſion, nor mingled with the body, unlcfle it were very 
liczle, for things necefſary and no more , was calie co be touched, and fo ſubeile, that ſoon it might, 
be altered with whatſocver was objected and preſented to it : now that which met with it, we may 


cornj-Eure that it was not ſimply a voice or ſound, but a very articulate ſpeech of his Dzmon, 


which wichout any audible voice touched the intellcfuall part of his ſoul, rogether with the thing 
that it declarcd and revealed unto him. For the voice reſembleth a blow or ſtroke given unto 
the Soul , which by the cars is conſtrainzdro receive ſpeech, when we ſpeak one to another : bue 
the Id-clligence or Underſtanding of adivinc and better nature, leadeth and condutteth a peneroug 
minde by a thing that cauſeth it to underſtand without need of any other ſiroke : and the ſame minde 
or Soul obey=th and yeeldeth thereto accordingly , as it cither ſlacketh looſe or ſtretcheth hard the 
inftin&s and inclinations , not violently by refiſtance which the paſſions make, bur ſupple and pli- 
able, as ſlack and gentle reigns. And hercof we ſhall not necd to make any wonder, conſid:ring 
that we ſee how little helmes curn about and wind the greateſt hulks and caraques that be : and 
again the wheels that Porters uſe, being never ſolictle rouched with the hand , tvrn very eafily ; 
for although they be inftruments without life , yet being as they are counterpoiſed and framed cycn 
on every fide » by reaſon of their polliſhed ſmoothnefle, they are apt to ſtir and yield unto the mo. 
ving cauſe with the leaſt moment that iz. Now the Soul of man being bene and firetched out flif 
with innumerable inclinations, as it were with ſo many cords, hath more agility than all the enging 
or inſtruments in the world, if a man hath che 8kill to manage and handle it with reaſon, after it hath 
taken once a little motion, that it may bend to that which conceived it : for the beginnings of inſtints 
and paſſions, tend all to this intclligent and conceiving part, which being ſtirred and ſhaken, ic draw- 
eth, pullcth, ftretcheth and haleth the whole man: Wherein we are given to underſtand, what force 
and power hath rhe thing that is entred into the conceis and intelligence of the mind. For bones are 
ſenſeleſ(:, rhe finewer, and ficſh, full of humours, and the wholc maſlc of all theſe parts together, hea-« 
vy and ponderousy, lying ill without ſome motions: But ſo ſoon as the Soul putteth ſomewhat into the 
U-dcerftanding, and that the ſame moveth the inclinations thereto, ir ftarteth up and riſcth all at once, 
and bcing ſtrerched in all parts, runneth amain, as if it had Wings, unto attion. And ſothe manner 
of this moving, direCion, and prompritude, is not hard, and much leffc, impoſſible to comprehend : 
whereby the Soul, hath no ſooner underftood any objeft, but ic draweth preſently with it, by inſtinRs 
and inclinations, the whole maſſe of the body. Forlike as reafon conceived and compriſed with» 
out any voice, moveth the Underſtanding : even fo in mine opinion,: it is not ſuch an hard matter, but 
that a more divine intelligence, and a Soul more excellent, ſhould draw another inferiour to it, touck- 
Ing it from without, like as one ſpeech or reaſon may touch another , and as light, the reflcQion of 
light : For we in truth,make our conceptions and cogitations known one unto another,as if we couch» 
ed them, in the dark;by mcang of voice : bur the intelligences of Dzmons having their light, do ſhine 
unto thoſe who are capable thereof, ftanding in need neither of nownes or verbs which mcnuſe 
in ſpeaking one to the other, by which marks they ſec the images and reſemblances of the conceptions 
and thoughts ofthe mind : but the very intclligences and cogitations indeed they know not, unlcfle 
they be ſuch as have a ſingular and divine light, as we have already faid : and yet that which is per+ 
formed by the miniſtery of the voice, doth in ſome ſort help and fatisfic thoſe who otherwiſe arc in- 
credulous. For the air being formed and ſtamped as it were by the impreſſion of articulate ſounds, 
and become throyghout all ſpeech and voice, carrieth a conception and intelligence intothe mind 
of the hearer : and therefore according to this Similitude and Reaſon , what marvel is it if chat 
alſo which is conceived by theſe ſuperiour natures altercth the air, and if whe air being by reaſon of 
that quality which ic hath, apt to receive impreſſions, fignifieth unto exc:llent men and ſuch as 
have ararc and divine nature, the ſpeech of him who hath conceived ought in his mind ? For like 
as the ſtrokes that light upon Targuits or ſhiclds of brafſc, be heard a far off, when they procced from 
the bottom in the mids within, by reaſon of the reſonance and rebound : whereas the blows that 
fall upon other ſhields are drowned and diſperſed , ſo as they be not heard at all : Even ſo the words 
or ſpceches of Dzmons and Spirits, ahough they be carricd and flic to the cars of all indifferently, yet 
they reſound to thoſe encly, who arc of a ſctled and ſtayed naturc,and whoſe Souls are at quict,ſach 
as we call divine and celeſtjall men. Now the vulgar fort have an opinion, that ſome Dzinon doth 
communicate a kind of divinity unto men in their ſleeps : but they think it ſtrange and a miracle 
incredible , if a man ſhould ſay unto them, that the aft, move and aff:& chem ſemblably when the 
be awake, and have the full uſe of reaſon : As if a man ſhould think that a Muſician may play we 
upon his Harpor Lute , when all the firings be {lacked and Icrsdown, but when the ſaid inſtruments 
be {ct in tune, and have their ſtrings ſet up, he cannot make any ſound, nor play well thereupon; For 
they conſider not the cauſc which is within them, to wit, their diſcord, trouble and confuſion, where- 
of our familiar friend Socrates was exempt, according as the Oracle propheſicd of him before, which 
during his infancy was given unto his father : for by ir, 6ommanded he wax, to let him do all chat came 
into his mind, inno wiſe either to force or divert him, but to ſuffer the inſtint and Nature of the 
Child ro have the Reigns at large, by praying only to Fupiter Agereus , that is to ſay Eloquent, and 
tothe Maſes for him : and farther than ſo, not to bufic himſclf, nor to rake care for Socrates, as if be 
had within him a Guide aud ConduQour of his life better than ten thouſand Maſters and —_— 
Us 
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Thus you ſee, Philolaus, what our Opinion and Judgement is as touching the Dzmon or familiar 
Spiris of Socrates both living and dcad, as who!rcje& theſe;yoices, "es. wack and all ſuch fool- 
erics. But what 'we have heard Timarchus of Cherenea to diſcourſe of this point, I wort not well 
whetherl were beft to utter and relate the ſame, for fear ſome would think , that I loved to tell vain 
tales. Not ſo quoth Theocritus, but 1 pray you be ſo good as to rehearſe theſame ynto us + for albcic 
Fables do nor very well expreſſc the truth, yer in ſome fort they reach thereto. Bur firſt tell us, 
whothis Timarchus was : for Lnever knew the man, And that may well be O $immigs (quoth The- 
«critus) for he died when he was very young, and requeſted earneſtly of Socrates, to be buricd, near 
unto L awprocles, Socrates his Son, who departed this life but few daycs before, being a dear friend of 
his, and of the ſame age. Now this young Gentleman, being very delirous (as he wat of a generous diſ- 
polition, and had newly taſted of the ſweetnefſe of Philoſophy ) to know what was the nature and 
r of Socrates familiar Spirit, when he had imparted his mind and purpoſe unto me only and 
Cebes, went down into the Cave or Vault of Trophonius, after the uſuall ſacrifices and accuftomed 
complements duz to that Ocacle performed : where having remained for two nights and one day, inſo- 
much as meny men were out of all hope that ever he would come forth again, yea and his kinsfolks and 
friends bewailed the lofſe of him, one morning betimes he ifſued forth very glad and jocund : And 
after he had given thanks unto the god and adored him, fo ſoon as he was gotten through the prefſc 
of the multitud:, who expetted his return, he recounted unto us, many wonders ſtrange to be heard 
and ſeen : for he ſaid, that being deſcended into the =_ of the Oracle, he firft met with much dark- 
nefſe, and afterwards when he had made his prayers, he lay a long time upon the ground, neither knew 
he for certain whether he was awake, or dreamed all che while. Howbeit, he thought he had heard a 
noiſe which light upon his head, and fmote ir, whercby the ſutures or ſeames thereof were disjoyn» 
ed and opened, by which he yeelded forth his foul ; which __ thus ſeparate , was very joyous, 
ſecing it ſelf mingled with a tranſparent and pure air. And this was the firſt time that it ſeemed to breath 
at liberty, as if long time before untill then, it had been drawn in and bent, for then it became 
and larger than ever before, in 'manner of a fail fpred and _—_ to the full. Then he ſuppoſed 
that he heard (though not cleerly and perfeAly) as it were anoiſe or ſound turning round about his 
head, and the ſame yeelding a ſweet and pleaſant voice. And as he then looked behind him he could ſee 
the earth no more,but the Iſles all bright and illuminate with a mild-and delicate fire, and thoſe ex» 
changed their places one with another,and withall, received ſundry colours,as it were divers tintures, 
according as that variety of change the light did alter : and they all ſeemed unto him in number in- 
finire, and in quantity exceſſive : and albcie they were not of <quall pourpriſe and extent, yet round 
they were all alike : alſo, to his thinking, by their motion which was circular, the zkiec 
becauſe unto the uniform equality of their moving, the pleaſane ſweetneſle of the voice and barmony 
compoſed and reſulting of them all , was correſpondent and conformable. Amid theſe Iſlands there 
ſeemed a ſea or great lake diffuſed and ſpred, ſhining with divers,mixt colours, upon a ground of 
grey or light blew. Morcover, of theſe liles ſome few failed as one would ſay, and were carricd a 
dire& courſe down the water beyond the current 3 but others, and thoſe in number many, went afide 
out of the Chanell, and were with ſuch a violence drawn back, that they ſeemed to be ſwallowed 
under the waves. Now this Sca or Lake, was (as he thought ) very deep toward the South 3 but on 
the North fide full of ſhelves and ſhallow flats ; in many places ie ſwelled and overflowed the land; in 
others ic retired and gathered in, as much for it again, and aroſe not to any high tides : as for the co» 
lour, in ſome place it was fimple and ſea-like 3 in another, not pure, bur troubled and confuſed with 
mud, like unto a Mcer or Lake. As concerning the force of the waves about theſe Iſl:s which arc carri- 
ed together, the ſame bringeth them back a little,but never conjoyneth the end tothe beginning : ſo as 
they make at no time a circle entire and perfeft , but gently divert the application and mecting of 
th:ir ends , fo as in their revolution they wind in and out, and make one crooked obliquity. To the 
mids of theſe, and toward the greateſt part of the ambient air, is inclined the ſea, ſomewkat Icfſe than 
eight parts of the univerſall continent, as he thought. And the ſame ſea hath two mouths or entrances, 
hady it receiveth two rivers of fire breaking into ic, oppoſite one to the other, in ſuch ſort, as the 
blewnefſ: thereofbecame whitiſh, by reaſon that the greateſt part was repelled and driven back. And 
theſe things he ſaid, that he beheld with much delight, But when he came to look downward, he 
perceived a mighty huge hole or gulfall round, in manner of an hollow globe cut thorow the mids, 
exceeding deep and horrible to ſ:e to, full of much darkneffc, and the ſame nox un and ftill, bur cur» 
bulent and often times boyling and walming upward, out of which chere might be heard innumerable 
roarings and groanings of beaſts, crics and wailings of an infinite number of Children, with ſundry 
plaints and lamentations ofmen , and women together,belides many MPS mas ww out- 
crics of all ſorts, and thoſe not clear, but dull and dead, as being ſent up a great depth underneath, 
wherewith he wasnot a little terrified, untill ſuch time as after a good while, there was one whom he 
ſaw not,who ſaid thus unto him , O Timarchus, What is your defice to know ? Who made anſwer : 
Even all, for what is there here, not admirable ? True, quoth he 3 bur as for ug little have we to doy & a 
ſmall portion ini thoſe 97 a regions, becauſe they appertain to other gods: bur the diviſion of 
Proſerpma being one of the four, and which we diſpoſe and govern, you may ec if you will, how 
it is bounded with Styx; And when he demanded again of him, what Styx was: It is (quoth = 
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th: way which leadech unto hell and the Kingdome of Pluto, dividing two contrary natures of Lighe 
aud Darkncfſe, wich the head and top thereof z for as you ſceg it beginneth from the bottome of Hel 
bencath, which ittouchcth with the ore cxtremity, and reacheth with tha other to the Light all a- | 
| bove, and fo limiterh the utmoſt part of the whole world, divided into four Regiments, The ict, 
j« that of lite 3 the ſecond of moving; the third of generation. and the fourth of corruption. The 
firſt is coupled to the ſecond by Unity, in thae which is noe viſible ; the ſecond to the third, by the 
mind or iatclligence, in the Sunne 3 the third to the fourth, by nature, in the Moon. Wa As 
very oric of theſe Copulations, there is a Fiend or Deſtiny, the Daughter of Necelliry, thar kecpe 
the key. Of the firſt, ſhe that ix named Atropos, as one would: fay,, inflexible 3 of the {:cond, Cl. 
tho, thatis coſay, the Spinſter ; of. the third in the Moen, Lackeſis, thatis ro ſay, Lot, abouc which 
3s the bending of geniture or Nativity. As for all the other Ifles,they have gods within them ; butthe 
Moon appertaining to the terreſtriall Dzmons, avoideth the Contines of Styx, as being ſomewhat 
higher cxalted , approached once onely in an tundred ſeventy ſeven ſecond meaſires: and upon 
the approach of this precinCt of Styx,the ſouls cry out for fear. And why ? Hell cathcth and ſwallow. 
eth many of chem, as they glide and ſlip about it : and others the Moon recciveth, and taketh y 
ſwimming from beneath unco her 3 ſuch | mean, asupon whom the cud of gencration fcll in —_—— 
opportunc time, all fave thoſe which arc impure and polluted: for them with her ſcartall floſhing.and ; 
hideous roaring, ſhe ſuffercth not to come near unto her ; who ſecing that they have mifled of their | 
intent, bewail their wotull tare, and be carricd downagain as you ſee, to abother generaticn ard na. | 
tivity. Woy quoth Timarchus, | ſee nothing but -number of ftars Icaping up and dowr about this 
huge and deep gulf, ſome drowned and ſwallowed up in it, others appearing apain from below, Theſg 
be(quorth he)the Dzmons, that you ſee,though you know them not. And mark wichall bow this comes 
about. Every ſoul is enducd with a portion of mind or underſtanding z and of man, there is nut one 
void of rcaſon:but look how much thereof is mingled with ficth and with paſkons, being altered with 
pleaſures and dotourr, it becometh unreaſonable. But every ſoul is not mixed aſter onc fort,one as 
much as another ; for ſome arc wholly plunged within the body, and being troublcd and difquieted 
wi-h paſſions, run up and down all their life timc : others partly arc mingled with theth.th, and in par 
leave out that which is moſt pure, not drawn downward to the contagion of that grofs part, bu res 
maineth ſwimming and floating as it were aloft,touching the cop or crown only of mars head;(where» 
as th: reſt is deprefſed downward to the bottome, and drowned there) and is in manner of acord 
- hanging upaloft juſt over the ſoul which is dircAly and plumb under, ro uphold and raifc ic up, ſo 
far forth as it is obeciſant thereto, and not over-ruled and ſwayed with paſſions and perturbations; 
for that which is plunged down within the body, is -called che foul ; but thac which is cmiire andun- 
corrupt, the vulgar ſort calleth the underſtanding, ſuppoſing it co be within them, as in mixrours 
that which appeareth by way of refl:xion ; but thoſe that judge aright and according to the truth, 
name it Dzmon, as being clean without them. | 
Theſe ſtars then which you ſec as if they were extinR& and pat out, imagine and take them to be the 
ſon's which are totally drowned within bodies : and ſuch as ſeem to ſhine our again, and to return 
lIightfome from beneath, cafting and ſhaking from them a cereain, dark, and foggy miſt, as if it were 
ſome filth and ordure, eftccm the ſame to be ſuch ſouls, as aftcr death are retired and eſczped outof 
the bodies : but thoſe which are mounted on high and move to and fro in one uniform courſe 
thronghout, are the Dzmons or ſpirits of men, who ate ſaid to have Intelligerc: and Under- 
landing. Endevour now therefore and ſtrain your felf to fee the connexion of cach one, whereby 
it is linked and unired to the ſoul. When 1 heard this, 1 began to take more h-ed , and mighc 
ſe: ſtars Ieaping and floating upon the water, fome more , ſome leſl:, like as we obſcrve pie- 
ces of Cork, ſhewing in the ſea where Fiſhers nets have been caſt ; and fome of them turned in man- 
ner of fpindlcs or bobins, as folk ſpin or twiſt therewith, yet drawing a troabl:d and vn:quall courſe, 
and not able rodirc& and compoſe the motion ftraight. And che voice faid that thoſe which held on 
a right courſe and orderly motion, were they whoſe fouls were obciſant to the reigns of reaſon, by 
the means of good nurture and civill education, and ſuch as ſhewed not upon the carih their Bealtly, 
Greofle, and Savepe Brutiſhneſſe : but they that cfiſoons riſe and fall up and down unequally and diſor - 
derly, as ftrugeling to Freak out of their bounds, are thoſe which ſtrive againſt the yoke, with cir 
diſobcdient and rebellious manners, occaſioned by want of good bringing up, one while getting the 
maftry and bring them about to the right hand, another while curbed by paſſions and drawa away 
by vices, which notwirftanding they reſiſt another time again, and with great force ſtrive trowichftand. 
For that Bond, which in manner of a Bridlc-bit is put into the mouth as it were of the Brutiſh and 
unreaſonable parr of the ſoul, when irpulleth the fame back, bringeth that which they call repen- 
tance of fins, and rhe ſhaine after unlawfull and prohibited pleaſures, which is a grict and remorſe 
of rhe ſoul reftrained and brideled by that which governeth and commandeth it, untill ſach time, as 
b:ing thus rebuked and chaftiſed, it become obedient and tratable like umo a beaft made tame with- 
out beating or tormenting, as quickly and readily conceiving the Signs and Marks which ch- Dzmon 
ſheweth, Theſe therefore, at the Jaft (long and late though it be.) are ranged to the Rule of Rea- 
ſon Bur of ſach as are obedient at the firft, and preſently from their very Nativiey hearken unto their 
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likewiſe holy and devout men : Of which number you have heard how the ſoul of Hermodorus the Cla- 
z >rmcnian, was wont to abandon his body quite, and both by day and night to wander into many pla- 
ces ; and afterwards to return into it again, having been preſent the while to hear and ſec many thingy 
done and Aid afar off: which it uſed fo long, untill his cnemics by the treachery of his wite, ſur= 
priſcd his body one time when the ſoul was gone our of it, and burnt it in his houſe. Howbcir, 
this was not true : for his Soul never departed out of his body : but the ſame being alwayes obedicne 
unco his Dzmon, and (lacking the bond unto it, gave it means and liberty to run up and down, and 
to walk to and fro in many places, in ſuch ſort, as having ſcen and heard many things abroad, it 
would come and report the ſame unto him : But thoſe that conſumed his body as he lay aſlcep, are 
torm-ntcd in T ertarus even at this day forit : which you ſhall know your ſelf good young man, more 
c:rtainly within theſe three moneths (quoth that voice) and for this time ſee you depart. When this 
voice ad made an end of ſpeaking, Timarchus, as he told the Tale himſelf, turned abourto fee who 
it was that ſpake ; but feelinga great pain again in his head, as if it had been violently prefſed and 
cruſh:d, he was deprived of all ſenſe and underttanding, and ncicher knew himſelf nor any thing a» 
bout bim : Bur within a while aftcr when be was come unto himſelf, he might fee how he lay along 
at the Entry of the atorcſaid Cave of Trophonius, like as he had himſelf at the beginning. And thus 
much concerning the Fable of Timarchus : whobeing returned to Athens, in the third moncch after, 
juſt az the voice toretold him , departcd this life. And then we wondred hercat, and made reporg 
thereot back to Socrates 3 who rebuked and chid us, for ſaying nothing to him of it, whiles Timar- 
chus was alive; for that he would willingly himſelt have heard bim more particularly, and examined 
every point at the full. Thus you have heard, Theocritus, a mingled Talc and Hiſtory together of Ti= 
. marchus : Bat ſce whether we (hall not be fain to call for this ſtrangers h<ip, co the decifion of this 
_ for very proper and mect it is for to be diſcufſ:d by ſuch devour and Religious men. 

ad why (quoth Theanor) doth not Epaminondas deliver his opinion thereof, being a man trained 
up, and infticuted in the ſame Diſcipline and School with us. Then my taiher ſmiling ar the matter; 
This is his nature (quoth he) my good friend, he loverh to be filent, and wary he is whac he ſpeak- 
eh, but wonderfull dcfirous to learn, and inſatiable of hearing others. And bereupon Spurtha- 
rus the Tarentine, who converſed familiarly with him here a long timc, was wont to giveour this 
Speech of him 3 That he had never talked wich a man, who knew more and fpake life than he, 
But tell us now what you think your ſelf, of that which hath been ſaid. For mine own pars (quoth 
he) I fay, that chis Diſcourſe and Report of Timarchus, as Sacrcd and inviolable , ought io be 
conſecrated unto God : and marvell I would, if any ſhould diſcredit and bardly believe that which 
Simmias himſclf hath delivered of him 5 and when they name Swannes, Dragons, Dogs and Hor 
ſes, Sacred, believe not that there bs men Celeftiall and beloved of the gods, contidering they 
hold and ſay, that God is never 927%, that is toſay, a lover of Birds, but 9:A*»%g*T0+, thas is to 
. ſay, alover of Mankind, Like as therefore a man who is ſaid to be gy chat is to fay a lover 

of Horſes, taketh not a fancy, nor regardeth {alike all Horſes, compriſed under the whole kind, 
but chufing alwaycs ſome one more excellent than the reft, Rideth, Cheriſheth, and maketh much of 
himeſpecially : even ſo thoſe Divine Spirits which ſurmount our nature, make choice and take as it 
were out of the whole flock the beft of us, upon whom they ſer their Brand or Mark, and them 
they think worthy of a more lingular and cxquifice education, and thoſe they order and direQ, nog 
with Reigns and Bridles, but with Reaſon and Learninggand chat by figng, whereof the common and 
Raſcall ſorthave no Knowledge nor Experience. For neither do ordinary hounds underſtand the 
Sign:, that Huntſmen uſe, nor every Horſe the fifling and chirting of the Eſcuirry , bue ſuch 
onely as have been taught and brought up to itz for they with the leaft whittling and houping 
that is, know preſently what they are commanded to do, and quickly be ordzredas they ought, 
And verily, Homer ſeemeth not to be ignorant of this diff:rence whereot we ſprak : fyr of Diviners 
and Sourhſayers, ſome he calleth crorowiargj.e. Augurs, that isto ſay Auchours or Obſervers of Birds z 
others legets, that is to ſay, Bowel-priers, that ſpic into the inwards ot Sacrifices z and tome again there 
be, who hearing and knowing what the gods themſelves do ſpeak, arc able todeclare ſeeartly, and 
foretell things to come, as may appear by theſe verſcsj: 

King Priams dear ſon Helenus, 
their mind ſoon underſtood, 
And what this god and goddeſſe both . 
in counſell deemed good. 
And a little after : 
For thus I beard the gods to ſay, 
Who as immortall live for ay. A 

For like as they who are without, and not of the Domeſticall and near acquaintance of Kingy, 
Princes, and generall Captains, do know and underſtand their wills and minds by the means of cer= 
tain Fire-Lights, ſound of Trumpets, and Proclamations ; butto' their Faithfull, Trafty, and Fa- 
miliar Friends they ſpeak by word of mouth : Even ſo, God communeth and talketh with few, and 
that very ſcldome;buc unto the common ſort he giveth figns,and of theſe confiſterh the ar of Divina- 
tion: for the gods receive very few men in recomm:ndution for to adorn their lives, but thoſe onely 
whom they arc diſpoſed to make exceeding happy and Divine indeed : and thoſe ſouls which be deli- 
vercd from farther generation,and are for cycr attcr atliberty and diſmiſſed, free from the body,become 
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afterwards Dzmons, and tak: the charge and care of men, according as Heſiodus ſaith. For like ag 
Champions, who etherwiſc berctoforc have made profeſſion of wreſtling and other cxerciſes of the 
body, after they have given over the praRtice thercof, by reaſon of their old age, leave nor altogether 
the detice of glory by that means, nor caft off the affcQtion in cheriſhing the body, but take pleaſure 
Riil to ſec other young men to exerciſe their bodics, exhorting and encouraging them thereto, yea, 
and enforcing themſelves to run in the race with them : even fo, they that are paſt the combats and 
travels of chis life, and through the vertue of their ſouls come to be D2zmons, d:(piſe nor utterly the 
affairs, the ſp-cchcs and ftudics ofthoſe that be here, but being favorable unto them who in their good 
endcavours aſpire to the ſameend that they have attained to, yea, and after a ſort, banding and liding 
with them, do incite and cxhort them to vertue, clpccially when they ſec them neer unto the end+ of 
their hopes, and ready in manner to touch the ſame. For this divine power of Dzzmons, will not ſore 
and be acquainted with evcry man jpdiffcrently, but like as they who ftand upon the ſhore, can do 
no other good unto them who ſwin? far within the ſea, and a great way from the land, but look up- 
on them and ſay nothing but to ſuch as arc neer to the fca fide, they run, and for their ſakes, 
wading a little into the fea, help both with hand and voice, and fo fave them from drow. 
ning : even ſo ( Simmizs ) deaterh the Dzmon with us; for ſo long as wee are plunged and 
drowned within mundane eff:ires, and change many bodics , as it were ſo many waggons and 
chariots, paſling out of vn- into another, it ſuffcreth us to ftrive and labour of our ſelves, yea, and 
by our own paticnce and long {.iff:rance to ſave our (elves, and gain the Haven : but when there is 
a ſoul , which hath alrcady by innumerable generations ſupported and cndured long travels, and 
having in manner performed tier courſe and revolution, fſtraincth all her might and maine, with much 
ſwer to get forth and aſcend up 3 to it God envieth not her own proper Dzmon and familiar ſpicic 
to be affiſtant, yea, and giveth l-ave to any other whatſocver, that is willing thereto. Now one is 
defirous and ready alwaics to h:lp and f{:cond another, yea, and forward to promote the ſafety there- 
of : the ſoul allo forher part, giveth good ear, becaule ſhe is ſo neer,, and in the end is ſaved ; bue 
ſhe that obeyerh not nor hcarkeneth to her own familiar and proper Dzmon as forſaken of it, ſpce- 
deth not well in the end. This ſaid, Epanrinondas looking toward me : It ishigh time, Caphiſias, for 
you{quoth he) ro gointo the wreſtling School and place of exerciſe, to the end that you diſap- 
point not your companions : mean wile, we (when it ſhall be thought good to difſulve and diſmifſe 
this mceting) will take the charge of Theanor. Then faid I, Be ic fo : but I ſuppoſe, that Theocritus, 
together with Galaxiderus and my ſelf, is willing to commune and reaſon with you a little. In 
time (quath he) !:r them ſpeak their mind and what they will, With that, he roſe up and took us 
apart into a winding and curning corner of the Gallery, where we camcabout him, and began to per- 
ſwade and deal wi:h him for to take part with us in the enterpriſe. He made us anſwer, that he knew 
well cnough the day when the baniſhed perſons were to return z and had taken order with his friends 
to bercady againſt the time with Gorgides,and to embrace the opportunity thereof: howbeit,they were 
not determined to take away the lifc of any one Citizen, net condemned by order of law, unleſſe ſome 
urgent neceſſity enforced rhem thereto. And otherwiſe, it were very meet and expedient for the com» 
minalty of Thebes, that there ſhould be ſome not culpable ef chis maffacre, but innocent and clear of 
all chat then ſhall be committed ; for fo theſe men will be Iefſe ſuſpeRed of the le, and be thought 
to counſel and cxhort them for the beft» We thought very well of this pg his, and fo he rc- 
paired againe to Simmias; and we went down to the place of publick exerciſes, where we met with 
our friends; and there we dealt one with another apart, as we wreſtled together, queſtioning about 
one thing or another, and telling this or that, every one preparing himſelf ro exccution of the de» 
ſigne : and there we might ſee Archias and Philippus all anointed and oyled going toward th: feaft. 
For Phyllidas fearing that they would make haftc and put Amphitbeus to deatb, fo ſoon as ever he had 
accompanicd Lyſaneridas and ſenthim away, took Archias with him, fecding him with hope to cn- 
joy the Lady whom he defired, and promiting that ſhe ſhould be at the feaſt : whereby he perſwaded 
Fm to minde no other thing, but to ſolace himſelf and make merry with thoſe who were wont to 
roiſt and riot with him. By this time it drew toward night, the weather grew to be cold, and the 
wind: rof: high, which cauſed every man with more ſpecd to retire and take houſe, 1 for my part, 
meeting with Dameclidas, Pelopidas and Theopowpus, entertained them ; and others did thelike tothe 
reſt, For after taat theſe baniſhd perſons were paſſed over the mountain Cythera, they parted them- 
ſc]vesz and the coldnefſe of the weather gave them good occaſion (without all ſuſpition) to cover 
their faccs, and ſo co paſſc along the City uadiſcovered, And ſome of them there were, who as 
cntred the gates ot che City, perceived it to lighten on their right hand without thunder, which they 
took for agood preſage of ſafety and glory in their proceedings, as if this figne betokened, that the 
execution of their detignment ſhould be liphtfome and honourable, but without any danger at dll. 
Now when we were all entred in, and fafc within houſe, to the number of cightand forty, as Thee: 
critus was ſacrificing apart ina lictle oratory or chapel by himſelf, he heard a great rapping and boun- 
cing at the door : and anon there was one came and brought him word, that two halberds of Archias 
guard ';nocked at the outward patcyts being ſent in great hafte to wing 6 mas to open them the 
door, as greatly off:nded that they had Rtaicd fo long. Whereat Charon being troubled in mind, com- 
manded that they ſhould be let in prefently : who mecting them within the court with a coronet upon 
his head, as having newly ſacrificed unto the gods, and made good cheer, demanded of theſe halberds, 
what they would? Archias & Philippus(fay theyYhave ſera us, willing and charging you with all ſpeed to 
repaly 
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repair unto them. Why, what is che matter (quorh Zharor ) that they ſhould ſend tur me in ſuch batte 
at this time of the night 3 and what great news is there ? We know not, ſaid theſe Sergeants 3 bur what 
word would yy have us to Carry back unto them ? Marry, tell chem ( quoth he chat I will cat off my 
Chaplet, and put on another Robe, and preſently follow after : for it I (hould go with you, it mighs 
be an occafion of trouble, and move ſome to ſuſpeR that you lead me away to Priſou. You ſay well, 


' anſwered the Officers again, docvenſo; for we muſt goanocher way to thoſe Sauldiers that watch 


and ward without the City, and dcliver unto them a commandement from the head Magiftrates and 
Rulers. Thusdeparted they. With that,Charen corned to ut,and made relation of theſe newesz which 
ſtruck us into our dumps , and pur us in a great aticighr, ſuppoting tor certain, that we were betrayed 
and our Plot deteRted : mot of che company (uſpefted Heppoſthenidas, for that he went about to im» 
peach the return of the exiled perſons, by the means of Chl:don,whom he meant to ſend unto them:who 


'ſccing that he miſſed of his purpoſe, by all likclihood, upon a feartull and timorous heart, mighe reveal 


our conſpiracy , now when it was come to the very point of execution : for come he was not with o- 
thers into the houſe where we were all aſſembled:and to beſhort, there was nor one of uz all, that judg« 
ed better of him chan of a wicked and ereacherous Traytor : howbeir, we agrecd all in this, that Cha- 
rox ſhould go thicher as he was commandcd,and in eny wiſe obey the Magiſtrates who had ſent for him, 
Then he commanding (O Archidawus) his own Son to be preſent, a ftripling abour fiftcen yeers of 
age, and the faireſt yonth in all the City of Thebes, very laborious and affcfionate to bodily exerciſes 3 
and for ſtature and ftrength, _—_— all his tcllows avd companions of that age ; madethis ſpeech 
unto us : My Maſters and Friends, this is my Son and oncly Child , whom 1 love entirely, asycu 
may well chink ; him Ideliver into your hands, beſecching you in the name of the gods ard all Saints 
in heaven, that if you find any ious Treachery by me againſt you, to do him to death and not 
ſparc him. And now | humbly pray you , moft valiant and bardy Knights, are your ſclves reſo» 
lutcly againſt che laft Feaft that cver theſe Tyrants ſhall make : abandon not, tor want of Courage, 
your bodics to be villanouſly outraged and ſpoiled by theſe moſt leud and wicked perſons, bur be re» 
venged of them, and now ſhew your invincible hearts, in the behalf of your Countrey., When Cha- 
ron had delivercd theſe words, there was not one of us all but highly commended his Magnanimity 
and Lojalcy ; but we were angry with him, in that he doubtedof us that we had him ia ſuſpicion and 
diſtruſts8 cherefore willed him co have away kis Son wich him. And more than that, me thinks (quoth 
Pelopidas)you have not done well & wiſcly tor us,in that you ſent him nor betore to fome other houſe: 
for what ccaſon or neceſlity is there, that he ſhould either periſh or com:"into perill, being found 
with us? and yet it is time to convey him away, that in caſc it fall out with us otherwiſe than 
well, he may grow up after his kind, for toberev of theſe Tyrants another day. Ir ſhallnot be 
ſo, quoth Charon ; he ſhall even ftay here, and take ſuch part of fortunc as we ſhall do : and betides, is 
were no part of honefty or honour, to leave him in danger of our cnemics : And thereforc,my good 
Son {quoth he.) take a good heart and a reſolute, cyen above theſe yeers of thine, enter in Gods 
name into theſe hazzards and trials that be thus neceſſary, together with many valiant and hardy Cici- 
z:n3, for the maintenance of liberty and vertue. And cven yet, great hope we have, that good fuc- 
cefſe will follow, and that ſome blefſed Angel will regard and take in proteQtion thoſe who adventure 
thus for Rightcouſneſi: and Juſtice ſake, Many of us there were ( Archidamus }) whoſe tears trickled 
down their cheeks, to hear Charon deliver theſe words ; but himſelf being inflexible and not relenting 
one jot, with an undant:<d heart , a ſetled countenance, and eyes ftill dry , pur his Son into Pelopides 
hands, embraced every one of us, ſhook us by the hands, and fo encouraging us toproceed ,' weng 
forth of the doors. Wonderfull was this z but much more you would have wondred , co bave ſeen 
the alacrity, cheerfull and conſtant reſolution of his Son, as if he had been another Neoptolemus, who 
never looked pale , nor changed colour for the macter, notwithſtanding fo great danger preſented z 
neither was he ane jor aftond ; but contrariwiſe , drew forth Pelopidas Sword out of his Scabberd, to 
ſee and try whether it was keen enough. . GC 
Whiles theſe matters thus paſſed, there comes towards us Djotonus, one of Cepbiſodorus friends, 
with a Sword by his fide, and a good Cuiraſon of Stcel ander his Robe , who having heacd that Ches 
rox was ſent for to come to Archias, blamed much our long delay, and wherned us on to go forthwith 
tothe Tyrants houſes: For in ſo doing (quoth he ) we ſhall prevent them, by comming ſuddenly up» 
on them : if not, yet better were it for us, to ſet upon them without dores, one from another, 
and not all in one plump, than to ſtay for them, encloſed all within one Parlour, and be there taken 
your Encmics, like a ſwarm of B:es, and have all our throats'cuc. In like manner Theocrirns the 
inor, urged us to make haſte, ſaying, that all the fignes of ſacrifices were good , and preſaged haps 
py ſucceffe with all ſecurity. Whereupon we began on all hands to take Arms, and to prepare our 
ſelves : by which time , Charon was returned to us, with a merry and cheerfull countenance ©: who 
ſmiling and looking upon us  B: of good cheer (quoth he) my Maftcrs and Friends, all is well: here 
uno danger, and our affair well : for Archias and Philippns , ſo ſoon as they heard tha: [ 
was come, upon their ſending for me , beg Cup-ſhocren, and half drunk with Wine, 
ſo as both their minds and bodics were very far out of tune ; with muck ado they roſe trom the boord, 
andcame forth to the dore unto me 3 Now Charor, quoth Archias,we hear that our baniſhed men lye 
lurking here within the City, being ſecretly and by Rcalth entred into ir. Whereas 1 ſceming to be 
much amazcd:Where(' [are they ſaid to be,and who? That we know not(quoth Archias Ye that's 
the cauſe why we ſent for youzto come before uz,if haply ye hcard any thing of is more oy 
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Hercupon lrcmaining for a while as one {umewhar aftonied and penfave z comming again to my (elf 
began thus to think, that this muit needs be ſore headleflc rumour, aud arifing trom no good ground. 
nor.certain Auchorz acither was it like to be any one of them that were privy to the comploe who had 
diſcovercd it, b-cauſe they would not then have been ignorane of the honf: where they'were afſembleg 
and therefore it could noe chuſe but be ſome blind bruit blown abroad through the Ciry, and come Nin 
thcir cares. So | ſaid unto him, that during the liic of Andreclzdes, we had heard many ſuch flyi 
ralcs, and vain falſe rumors that ran about the City and croubled us. But now (quorh he ) 6 Archie; 
| have hcard no ſuch thing : howbcit, i: ic pleaſe you xoccommand me, I will crquire and hearken 
farther into the thing, and if I find any marter of importance, I will come and cnform you of it. Itj 
well-ſaid of you (quoth Phy!lidas) ard it were very good Gbgron, that m thelc caſes you be very inqui- 
ſitive, and lcave nothing unſearched : for why ſhould we be carclefſc and negligent im any thing, buc 
rather it behooveth as to be c:rcumſpeRt, and to look about us on every hide; providence in thele caſcs is 
very r:quifite, and good it is to mak: all fure : and when he bad fo taid, he took Archias and had 
him into the P:rlour, where they be now drinking hard : and therefore my good friends , let 
uz ſtay no longcr 5 but afeer w2 have made our Prayers unto the gods, for our good ſpecd 
goabeut our buſincfſ:, Charon had nv ſooner faid this, bur we prayed um the gods for their aff. 
Rance , and cacouragzd one another to the enterpriſe. It was the very jutt time, when all men uſe | 
to b- at Supper :; 2nd the whiMing wind ariting fill more and more, had brought ſome ſnow or 
ſkert , mingled with a driſling Rain , fo as there was not one perſon to be feen in the Streets as we 
paſſed along. Thol: ther: ive who were appointed to affail Leonidas and Hippares , who dwek 
ncer together , went our in their Cloakes, havingno Arms or Weapons, but cach of them their 
Swords , and thoſe were Pelcprdar, Demeclidas , and Cephi/odarus : Bat Charon , ' Melon, and 0+ 
there, ordainedto ſir upon Archias, had their Bieft- plates or Demy-cu'iraces before them, and upon 
their Heads thick Chaplers, ſome of Ficr, others of the Pinc or Pitch- Trece- Branches : and part of 
th-m were clad in won Apparell, countcrtciting drunken perſons, as it they were come in a Maxk 
and Mummery wich cheir Wo on. And tat which more is, O Archidamu, fortune alfo making the 
beattiy Cowardil: and fortiſh ignorance of our Enemies equall to our hardinefſe, and refol:e Prepa« 
rarivns, and heving civerſiti.d and Ciftinguith:d even trom the beginning our enterpriſe, like a play or 
enicriade, with many dangerous intercurrents, was aflittant and ran wich us, at che very pon and 
upſhor of the ex:cution thereof, preſenting unto us, 'even then a doubttuil and dangerons occurrenr,” 
ofa moſt ſudden and unexpeRcd accident : for when Charox atter he had talked with Archias and Phi- 
{/ppus, was r<turned to the houſe ,- and had difpoſed us in order, for to go in hand with the execution 
of our deſignment 3 there v/28 brought from hence a Letter wriuen by Archias the High-Pricft here 
among you, unto that Archias his old hoaſt and friend, which declared unto him ( as it ſhould ſeem 
by all likclihood, the xcturn ofthe baniſhed, and the-furpriſe which they were abeur , the houſe alſo 
whercin they were afſ<mblcd, and all the complices who were of the conſpiracy. ' Archies being by 
this rime drenched and-drowned in wine, and belides that , tranſported and paſt himſ(Ff, with the cx- 
peRation ofthe women, whoſe coming he atrended , albeit the meſſenger that brought the Lecter, 
ſaid it contained ferious affairs, of great conſeq'1ence , yet he onely received it , and madeno other 
anſwer but this : What eclicft chou me of ſerious affairs 3 we ſhall chink of chem to morrow ; and with 
that, pur he Letters urd:r the Pillow, whereon he leancd, calling for the Pat again , and comman- 
ding that it ſhovId bc filled ; :nding Phy/li4zs ever and anon to the dore, to ce if che women were yet 
comming. Thus whiles this hope enterrained and held the Feaft, we came upon them, and paſſ:d alohy | 
through the ſcrvicours unto the very Hall or Parjour , where they were at Sipper, and there we taye | 
a whilc at the dorc, eying and viewing every one of them as they ſat about the Table. ” Now the fight 
of thoſe Chaplers and Garlands which we ware upon our heads, and of the womens apparell, which 
ſom: of us were drefcd in, deceived thema lintle upon our firft comming, in ſuch-ſorr, as for a while 
there enſacd ſilence, untill ſuch time as Melon firft laying hand upon his Sword Hite, ruſhed into the 
midftof the place : with that, -Cabrtichus Cyamiſtos who was Archen for the time, 'rook him' by the | 
Acm os-he paſſed by, and held him back, crying out withall : Phy/lidas, is not this Melon ? but Melon 
hiking him off Go, as he left his hold, drew forth his Sword withall, and ran upon Archias, whom 
being hard!y able to rife, he gave not over untill he had killed outright in the place. 'Cheren then fee 
upon Philippus, whom he wounded in the neck, and notwithſtanding-that he defended himſelf wich 
the Pots that ftood about him upon the Table, yer Lyſitheus mounting apon the boord, laied him along 
on the floor, and there under-foot diſpatched him. » As for Gabirichus we ſpake him fair, and cntrea- 
tcd him not rotake part with the Tyrants, but to jJoyn with ut, in delivering our Native Countfey 
from Tyranny, as he was a ſacroſaint Magiftrate, and conſecrated unto the gods for the good and fafe- 
ty of the common» wealth. But being not eaſily induced to hearken unto reaſon , and'that which was 
moſt <xpedient foc him, becauſe he was little betrey than half dronk-; be hanging Ri in doubrfull 
, f{uſp:nccand perplexity,aroſe up on his Feet, and preſented agnto uvhisjavelin, wich rhe head forward, 
whit by the cuttome of the place, the Provofts with us, ever go withall : whereupon I caught hold 
of the Javelin in the midſt, and held ie over my head' crying unto him (to fer it go, 'and ſave him- 
ſelf ;- or elſt he ſhould die for it. Jn this mean while, Theopompus landing on his right fide , ran him 
through with his Sword , laying withall, There lye thon alſo together with them whom chou 
haft flattered and foothed up -: for itweremnot beſeeming thee to wear a Coroner” and Garland when 


Thebes as{c free,nor eaoffcr any more ſacrifice ga the gods, before whomehou baftcurſed thy ag” / <4 
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making prayers ſo often for the proſperity of her enemics. When Cabirichus was fallen down dcad; 
Theocritus who Rtood by, caught up the Sacred Javelin, and drew it out of the blood that there was 
ſhed, This maſſacre being done, ſome few of the ſervants, who durſt interpoſe them(clver, and come 
between for the defence of thoſe uſurpers, we flew ; but as many as were quict, and ſtirred not 5 we 
(hat up within a chawber, where men arc wont to keep; being not willing that they ſhould get forth; 
and go to publiſh throughout the City what was done, before we knew how the world went with 
others. 

Thus you'hear how this chare was done. As for Pelopidas and his train, they came to-the utmoſt 
gate of Leontidas, where they knocked as ſoftly, as they thither came gently and with filence, and to 
one of che ſervants who heard them knock, and demanded who was there, they anſwered, That they 
were come from Athens, and brought Letters unto Leontidas from Caliſtratns. The ſervitor went and 
told his maſter ſo much, who being commanded to ſet open the gate, unbarred and unbolted it; the 
gate no ſooner yiclded from them a little, bur they ruſhed in all at once with violence, barc down the 
man, and laid him along, ran a pace through the Court and Hall, and fo direly pafſed to the Bcd- 
chamber of Leontidas : who preſently ſuſpeting what the matter was, drew his dagger, and put him- 
{lf forward to make refiftance, and to ſtand npon his defence. Unjuft he was, no doubt, and Tyranni- 
cal, howbcit otherwiſe a tall man of his hands, and of a couragious flomach : yet forgat he to over- 
1 throw the lamp, and putout the light, and in the dark to intermingle himſclf withthoſe who came to 
aſſaulc himy and ſo haply to get away from them z but being cſpyed by them, ſo ſoon as ever the door 
was open, he ftabbed Cephiſodorus in the very flank under the ſhore ribs : and then encountring with 
Pelopidar, who would have entred ſecond into the Chamber, he crycd out aloud, and called to his 
ſervants for help : but Samidas, with others about him, kept them back, and otherwiſe of them(ſclves 
they durſt not meddIc nor hazard their lives to deal with the nobleft perſons of the City, and thoſe who 
for ftrengeh and valor were known to ſurpaſs the reſt. So there was a ſcuffling and Riff combate be- 
eween Pelopidas and Leontidas, in the very portal of the Chamber door, which was but narrow, where 
Cephiſodorus fell down in the mid(t between them ready todye, fo that others could not come in to ſuc» 
cor Pelopidas : Ac the laft when our friend Pelopidas had reccived alittle wound in bis head, but given 
Leontidas many a one, he overthrew him, and ſlew him upon the body of Cephiſodorus, who being yer 
warm, and not fully dead, ſaw his enemy fall, and therewith putting forth his right hand to Pelopidas, 
and bidding all the reſt adicu, hc Fa y yiclded up his breath, When they had diſpatched this bu= 
fineſe, they turned immediately from thence to Hypates houſe, and when the door was likewiſe ſet 
open for them, they killed him alſo, as he thought to eſcape, and fled by the roof of the houſe unto 
his neighbors. Which done, they returned with ſpeed direftly unto us, whom they found abroad at 
a Gallery called Poy/ty/on. After we had ſaluted and embraced one another, and talked a lirtle alcoge- 
ther, we went ftrair to the common Gaolz where Phyllidas having called forth the Gaoler : Archias 
(quoth he) and Philippus command you with all ſpeed to bring your Pciſoner Amphitheus unto them. 
The Gaoler conſidering chat it was an unreaſonable hour, and withal, perceiving that Phyllides in 
his ſpecches was not very well ftayed, but that he was yet chafed, and panted ftill unquictly upon the 
freſh fray that he had been at, doubring and ſuſpeRing a skirmiſh: When was it ever ſeen (quoth he ) 
O Phyllidas, that the Polemarchy or chief Captains ſent for a Priſoner at this time of che night ? 
when by you ? and what token or watchword bring you from them ? As the Gaoler reaſoned thus, 
Phyllidas made no more ado, but with a:. Horſemans taff or launce that he had in his hand, ran bim 
through che ſider, and laid him dead on the ground, wicked wretch that he was, whom the next 
morrow, many a woman trampled under their feet, and ſpit in his face as he lay. Then brake we the 
Priſon door open, and firft called by name unto Ampbitheus, and afterwards to others, according as 
7} eachof them was of our acquaintance and familiarity z who hearing and knowing our voyces, capt 
7 out of their Pallets upon their feer, and willingly drew their chains and irons after them : bat ſuch 
7 Wwhadthcir fer faſt in the ſocks, ſtretched forth their hands and cryed unto us, — hey mighs 
not left bchinde : and whiles we were bufic in ſetting them looſe, many of the neighbo 
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, rs by this time 
] whodwelt necr and perceived what was done, were run forth already into the ftreers with glad and 
joyful hearts. The very women alſo, as any of them heard ought of their acquaintance, withoug re- 
3 gud ofobſerving the cuſtom and manner of the Beeorians, ran out of doors one roanother,and demand- 
ed of every one whom they met in the ftrect, what news? And as many of them as light cicher upon 
their fathers or husbands, followed them as they went,and no man impeached them in ſo doing : for the 
pitiful commiſeration, the tears, prayers,and ſupplications,cſpecially of honeſt and chaſt wives,were in 
this caſe very effetual, and moved men to them. When things were brought to this paſs, ſo ſoon 
as we heard, that Epaminondas and Gorgidas,with ather friends,were now afſembled within the Temple 
of Minerva, we went dirc&ly unto them, and thicher repaired alſo many honeſt Citizens, and men of 
quality, flocking ftill more and more in great frequency. Now after relation was made tinto them, how 
all things ſped, and that they were requeſted to aſlift us in the performance and exccution of that which 
was behinde, and for that purpoſe to meer all in the common Market-place, incontinently they 
ſet up a ſhout, and cryed unto the Citizens, Libery, liberty, diftributing Arms and Weapons among as 
many as came to joyn with them : which chey took forth of the Temples and Halls, being full of the 
goth of all ſorts, won from enemics intimes paſtas alſo out of the Armorers, Furbuſhers, and Cutlers 
ps there adjoyning: Thither came Hippoſtbenidas likewiſe with aTroop of friends and ſcrvanty,bring- 
ing thoſe trumpeters with himgwho were by chance come to the City againſt the feaſt of Hercules: and 
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immcdiatly ſome ſounded ihe alarm in the Market places and others in all parts ot the City belides 
and allo aſtoniſh and aff: ihe thofe of the adverſe part , asif the whole City were revolted, and had 
riſen againſt them : who making a great ſmoak, for the nonce in the ſtreets, becauſe they would not be 
deſcricd, put themſclves wichin the Caſtle Cadmea, drawing with them thofe choice Souldiers called 
K:ea:Jor45, that is to ſay, the better,who were wont uſually to Ward all night, and keep a ſtanding corps 
de guardabout the ſaid Caſtle, Now thoſe who were above in the ſaid Fort, ſecing their own Cap- 
tain to run ſo diſorderly and in great affrightzand to mate haſte to get in, perceiving alſo frem above, 
how we were gathercd together about the Market-place in Arms 3 and no part of the Cit, quiet, but 
full of rumult, uprorcs and garboilr, whercot the noiſe aſcended up unto them, duſt not adventure to 
come down, though they were to the number of five thouſand, as tearing the preſcnt danger ; bur pres 
rend:d for their excuſe the abſence of Lyſanoridas their Captain, who was ever wont to remain with 
them, but only that day, which was the cauſe that afterwards, as we have heard, the Lacedzmoniang 
making means by a piece of money, to apprehend him in Corinth, whither he was retired, immediate- 
ly put him co death : but upon Compoſttion and fatc ConduRt, they delivered up the Caſtle into our 


hand, and departed with all the Souldiers in it. 


Of the Malice of Herodotus, 


The Summary. 


| array conſidering ia what credit and requeſt Herodotus the Hiſtoriegrapher was, who in many places 
of his Books, which are at this day extant in our hands, defameth divers States and honourable perſous 
of Greece, is minded here in this Treatiſe to arm, as it were, and prepare the Readers againjt all ſnch falſe 
ſurge lions and imputaticns : and in the very entry of kis Diſcourſe, accuſeth Herodotus of malice andlea+ 
ſing. For proof of this Challenge he ſetteth down certain _ whereby a man may diſcern a ſlanderous 
Writer from a ſage and diſcreet Hiſtoriegrapher. Which done, he applyeth the ſaid markes unto Herodos» 
tus, ſhewing by a number of examples drawn out of his Stories and Narrations, that oftex times he uſeth odi- 
ous words, when as others more milde and gentle were as ready for him to uſe : that he deſcribeth an evil 
matter, when as there was n0 need to make mention thereof : that be taketh pleaſure to ſpeak ill and torail: 
that among praiſes, be inſerteth the. bitter blames of one and the ſame perſenage : and in reconnting one 
thing two mayner of ways and more, he refteth always in the worſe, and imputeth worthy deeds and brave ex- 


ploits unto diſordinate and irregular paſſicns, and ſo after an oblique manner doth the per ſons injury. Se that 
this Treatiſe teacheth as well the Writers of Hiſtories, to look well about themſelves, and ftand upon their 
guard, leſt they be eſteemed, [landeroas, fosliſh and impudent : as alſo the Readers,to carry with them a puce 
and ſincere judgement, for 10 make their profit by thoſe Books, which they take in hand 10 read, 
Of the Malice of Herodotus, 
Any ren therebe, O Alexand:r, whom the ſtile and phraſe of Herodotus the Hiſtoriographer 
M (becauſe it ſeemeth unto them plain, ſimple, natural, and running ſmoothly upon the maat= 
ters which he dclivercth) hath much'deccived : but more there are, who have been caught 
and brought into the ſame errour, by his manners and behaviour. For it is not only cx 
tream injuſtice, as P/ato ſaid, to ſeem juſt and righteous, when a man is nothing leſs, but alſo an at 
of malice in the higheſt degree, to counterfcit mildneſs and fimplicity, and under that pretence and 
colour, to be covertly molt bitter and malicious. Now for that he ſheweth this ſpight of his againſt 
the Bceotians and Corinthians eſpecially, although he ſparcth not any others whatſoever, 1 thought 
ic my partand duty do defend hercin the honour of our Anceſtors in the behalf of truth, againſt this 
only part of his Writings, and no more. For to purſue and go thorow all other lies and torged tales 
of his, diſperſed inthat hiftory, would require many great volumes. But as Sophrcles faid : 
Of Eloquence the flattering face, 
Prevaileth much and winneth grace, 
eſpecially when iemceteth with a tongue which is pleaſant,and carrieth ſuch a force, as to cover among 
other vices, the malicious nature of an Hiſtoriographer, Philip king of Macedonie was wont to lay 
unto thoſe Greeks who revoltcd from his alliance,and fided with Titus Duintins,that they had changed 
their former chains,and given them for others, that were indeed more poliſhed ; howbcit longer a fair 
dal, Even fo a man may ſay, that the Malignity of Herodotus is ſmoother and more delicate than 


that of Theopompus, but it toucheth neerer to the quick, and ſtingeth more z like as the winds are more 


{harp and picrcing, which blow through a narrow ftreight or cloſe glade, than ſuch as are ſpred more 
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at large. I chlnk therefore chat I (hall do very well , firſt to deſcribe generally , and as ic were in grolle, 
the teatts and marks as it were of a narration which is not pure, fincere, and tricndly, but ſpightfull and 
malicious, for to apply the ſame afterwards to cach point that we ſhall examin, and fee whether they 
do agree fitly thereto. 

{Firſt and tormoft therefore, he that uſeth the moſt odious nowns and verbs, when there be others at 
hand more milde and gentle, for to expreſs things done : as for example ; whereas he might ſay, that 
Nicias was very ceremonious, and ſomewhat ſuperſtizioufly given; reporteth that he was fanaticall ; 
and chuſeth rather to Chalenge Cleon for raſh audacity, and furious madnefſe, than for light and vain 
ſpeech : ſurely he carricth not a good and gentle mind, but taketh pleaſure ro make a narration in the 
workt manner. 

Secondly, when there is ſome vice otherwiſc in a man, which appertaincth not unto the Hiſtory, and 
yet the Writer catcheth hold thereof, and will needs thruft it into the narration of thoſe affairs which 
require itnot, drawing his Hiftory from the matter, fetching a compaſſe about, after an cxcravagant 
manner, and all to bring in cicher the infortunity or unhappy accident, or clſe ſome abſurd and ſhame» 
full a& of a man : it is very evident that ſuch an one delighiach in reproachfull and cvill Janguage. And 
therefore contrariwiſc, Thucidides, howſoever C leon committed an infinite number of groffe and foul 
faules, yer he never traduced him» openly for them in his writings. And as touching the buſy Oras 
tour Hyperbolus , heglanced at him onely by the way, terming him a naughcy man, and ſo let him go: 
Philiftus likewiſe paſſed over all the outrages and wrongs ( many though they were ) of Dionyſins the 
Tyxant, which he offered unto the Barbarous Nations, ſo long as they were not interlaced among the 
affairs of the Greeks. For the digreſſions and excurſions of an Hittory, arcallowed, principally for ſome 
Fables or Antiquities. Moreover, he who among the praiſcs of ſome great perſonages, thrufterh in ſome 
matter tending to reproach and blame, ſcemerh to, incucre the malediCtion of the Tragicall Poet, 


Curſed be thou, that lov'ſt « roll to have, 
Of mens miſhap, who now lie dead in grave, 


Furthermore, that which is equipollent and reciprocall thereto, every man knoweth, that the leaving 
out and paſling over quite of ſome good quality, or laudablc faft, ſeemeth not to be a thing reprchen- 
fible and ſubjc& to account , though done it were maliciouſly , and the ſame were left out in ſome 
ſach place as pertcined well to the train of che Hiftory : for to commend a man coldly after an unwil- 
ling manner, ſavourcth no more of civility, than to blame him affeQionately ; and befides that, it is no+ 
thing more civill, it (melleth haply more of malice, and of thetwain is worſe. 

The fourth fign of a malicious nature in an Hiftorian, in my account is this: when one and the ſame 
thing is interpreccd or reported two wayes, or more, to encline unto the harder conftruRtion, For per- 
mitted it is unto Sophiſters and Rhetoriciang, cither for to gain their fee, or to win the name and repu- 
tation of eloquence, otherwhiles to take in hand for to defend and adorn the worſe cauſe; becauſe 
imprint not deeply any credit or belief of that which they deliver: & they themſelves do not deny, that 
they undertake to prove things inccedible, even againſt the common opinion of men. Bur he that com» 
poſeth an Hiftory, doeth his part and devoir, if he writeth that which he knoweth to be true : but of 
matters doubtfull, obſcure, and uncertain, thoſe which are better ſeem to be opo_ more truly al- 
waycs, than the worſe, And many there be, who omit quite and overpafle the worſe : as for 
example 3 Ephorus having ſaid as touching Themittocles, that he was privy to the Treaſon thas 
Pauſeniss Plottcd and Praftiſed,, and how hee Treated with the Lieutenants of the King of 
Perſia : Howbcit, he conſented not ( quoth he }) nor never couldbe induced to take part with him 
of thoſe hopes , whereto he did ſollicite him. And Thucidides left this matter wholly out ofhis ſto« 
ry, as not acknowledging it to be true. Again, in matters confefſed to have been done , but yes 
not known, for what cauſe, and upon what intention 3 he that guefſeth and cafteth his conjeture 
in the worſe pare , is naught and maliciouſly mindcd : and thus did the comicall Poets, who 
outzthat Pericles kindled the Pcloponnefian Waryfor the love of the courtifan Aſpaſie,or elſe for Phidi« 
as ſake, and not rather upon an high mind and contention to take down the pride of the Poloponne 
fans,tand in no wile to give placc unto the Lacedzmonians. For of arts approved and laudable af- 
fairs, he that ſuppoſeth and ſerteth down a leud and naughty cauſe, and by calumniations draweth 
men into extravagant ſuſpicions, of the hidden and ſecret intention of him who performed the At, 
which he is not able to reprove or blame openly : as they who _ of Alexander the Tyrants death, 
which Dame Thebe his wife contrived, that it was not adeed of magnanimity , nor upon the hatred 
of wickednefl: and vice, but proceeding from the paſſionate jealouſic of a woman : as alſo thoſe who 
ſay, that Cato Vricenſis killed himfelt , f left Ceſar would execute him ſhamefully : — 
fay ) are envious and ſpightfull in the higheft degree. S:mblably , an Hiftoricall Narration fi 
of Malice, according as the manner of a work or a& done is related : as if it be pur down in writing, 
that ic was by the means rather of Money and corruptiongthan of vertae and valour,that ſome great ex- 
ploit was performed, (as ſome there were who did not ftick to ſay as muchof Philip : ) or elſe, that ie 
was cxccuted without any travell and danger , as others gave out of Alexander the Great : alfo not by 
forecaſt and wiſedomegbut by the favour of fortune; like as the envious and ill willer of Timotheus,who 
in Painted Tables repreſented the Pourtrature of divers Cities and Towns, that of themſclves fell 
within the compaſs of his Net and Toil, when he lay faſt aſlcep : cvident iris, that is tendeth to the 
empairing of the Glory,Beauty, & Greatneſs of thol es they take from them che magnanimity, 
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vertuc, and diligence ot the authors, and give out, they were not done and cxccutcd by themiclycs. O. 
ver and bcfides, thoſe who protcficdly and dirc&ly ſpeak evill of one, incur the imputation of quarrel- 
lers, raſh-hcadcd and furious perſons, in caſe they keep not within a mean: bur ſuch as do it after an ob= 
lique manner, as if they diſcharged bullers, or ſhot arrows at one fide from ſome blind corner, charging 
ſurmiſcs and ſuſpicions ; and then toturn behind and ſhifr off all, by ſaying, they do nor believe any 
ſuch ching, which they defire mott of all to be belicved, howtfocver they diſclaim all malice and evil 
will : over and befidcs their cancred nature, they are ſtained with the note of notorious impudency, 
Next neighbours unto theſc, arc they, who among imputations and blames, adjoyn ccrtain praiſes : ag 
in the time of Socrates, one Ariſtoxenus having given him the terms of ignorant, untaught, difſolute ; 
came in with this afterwards : but true it is that he doth no man wrong,and is worſt to himſelk: for like 
as they, who will cunningly and artificially flatter orherwhiles, among many and unmecaſurable prai. 
ſes, mingle ſome light reprehentions, joyning with their ſweet Rlatterics, ( as it were ſome tart ſauce 
to ſcaſon them ) certain words frackly and freely ſpoken : even fo the malicious perſon , becauſe 
he would have that believed which he blameth , putteth cherero ſome little ſprinkling ofa few prai= 
ſes. Theremay be cx-mplificd and numbered many other ſigns and marks ot malice : but theſe may 
ſuffice to give u3:o underſtand the nature and intention of this Author whom now we have in 
hand. 

Firſt and formo{ therefore to begin at heavenly wights, and as they ſay at Veſta, To the daughter of 
Inachus, whom all the Greeks think co have been deificd & honoured with divine honours by the Barba» 
rous Nations, in ſuch ſort as that ſhe hath letc her name to many Scas, and noble Ports, in regard of 
her great glory and renown 3 and opened the ſource {as it were) and original beginning of many 
Right Noble, moft Famous and Royal Familics ; this our gentle Hiſtoriographer faith, that ſhe yeel- 
ded her ſelf unto certain Merchants of Phexicia, to be carricd away, for that the having been deflloured 
not againſt her will, by a Maſtcr of a Ship, fearcd left ſh: (ſhould be ſpicd great with child ; and withall 
belycth the Phoenicians themſclver, as if they gave out as much of her. Hereports himſelf alſo to the tc= 
ſtimony of the ſages and wiſe men of Perſia, that the Pharnicians raviſhed and carricd her away with 0- 
ther women : ſhewing withall dirc&ly his opinion a lictle after, that the moſt noble and braveſt cxploic 
that ever the Greeks atcheived, to wit, the war of Trey, was an enterpriſe begun in folly, for a lewd 
andnaughty woman : for it is very apparent quoth he, that theſe women it they had not been willing 
themſclves, they had never been ſo ravithed, arid had away as thcy were, And therefore we may as well 
ſay that the gods did fooliſhly to ſh:w themſelves angry and offended , with the Lacedzmonians for 
the abufing of the daughters of Scedaſus the L-udtrian 3 azsalſo to puniſh Ajax y tor that hee forced 
Lady Caſſandra : for certain it is according to Herodotys , that if they had not been willing, «hey had 
never bcen defloured : and yer bimſclt Gith that Arijtomenes was taken alive, and carricd away by the 
Laccdzmonians, and afterwards Ph:/opzmen Captain General of the Achzans taftcd the ſame tortune, 
and Atilins Regulus the Conſull of the Rumang, tell likewiſe into the hands of his cnemies : all of them 
ſuch perſonages as hardly may be found more valiant and hardy warriors in the world. But what mar- 
vell is this, conſidering that men do take Leopards , and Tygres alive ? Now Herodotus blameth the 

r women, who were by force abuſed, and defendeth thoſe wicked men who offered them that a» 
uſe. Beſides, ſo much affc&:d he is in love unto the Barbarous Nations , that he will acquit and 
clcer Buſirides of that i!] azme which went of him, for ſlaying of his guefts,and ſacrificing men, and at- 
tribucing unto all the A ypiians by his teftimonics, much godlinefſe, Religion and Juſtice, returncerh 
upon the Greeks this inhuman and abhominable crucley. For in his ſecond Book he writcth that Me- | 
nelaus having reccivgd Helena at the hands of King Proteus his wife , and bcen by him honoured ; 
with great and rich preſcnts, (hewcd himſelt again a moſt unjuſt and wicked man. For when the wind 
and weather ſerved him not tor to embark and ſail away, he wrought by his report, a moſt curſedand | 
dcteftable faRt, in taking rwo of the inhabitants male children of that Countrey, and cut them in peeces 
for ſacrifice : by occafion whereof being hated of the Agyptians, and purſucd, he fled dire&ly with his 
fleet, and departed into Libya. For minc own part, I wot not what Zgyptian hath given out this re- 
port of Menelans : but contrariwiſe 1 know full well, that in Zgypt they retain ftill tothis day many | 
honours in the memorial), both of him and alfo of his wife Helena. Morcover this writer holding on 
{ill bis courſe, reporteth that the Perfians learned of the Greeke, to abuſe boyes carnally and contrary 
to kind. And yet how isit poſſible that the Perfians ſhould learn this vilany and filthineflc of the Greeks, 
confidering that the Perſians in manner all do confeffe , that the children were there guelded , before 
they had cver ſcen the Greeks ſea. Alſo he writeth, that the Greeks were taught by the Egyptians, 
ehcir ſolemn pomp, fcaftivall procefſions,and publick Aﬀemblics : likewiſe to adore the twelve gods; 
yeaand that Aelampns had learncd of the fame Fgyprians the very name of Dionyſins , that is to ſay, 
Bacchus, who taught it the others Greeks. As touching the ſacred myſteries, and ſecret ceremonies 
ot Ceres, that they were brought out of Zg ypt by the daughters of Danans : as alſo that the Xgyp* 
tians beat themſclvcsand arc in great ſorrow, yet will themſelves name nothing why they ſo do, but 
rctmain cloſe. and keep filence in the Religious Service of the gods. As touching Hercules and 
Bacchus whom the Agyptians cſtecm as gods, and the Greeks very aged men, he maketh mention in1.0 
place of this preciſe obſervation and diftintion : howſoever he ſaith, that this Egyptian Hercules, was 
reckoned and ranged in the ſecond order of the gods, and Bacckws in the third, as thoſe who had a be- 
ginning ofthcir c{ſcnce, and were not cternall : and yet he'pronounceth thoſe other ro be gods, but un- 


cotheſc, he judgeth that we ought toperform anniverſary funerals, as having been ſomerime _—_— 
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and now canonized demi-gods, but in no wiſe to ſacrifice unto them as gods. Atter the ſame manner 
ſpake he of Pax, overthrowing the molt holy and venerable ſacrifices of the Grecks by the vanitics 
and fabl:s which the Egyptians deviſed. Yet is not this the worſt, nor ſo intollerable; for deriving 
the pedegree of Hercules from the race of Perſeus, he holdeth, that Perſeus was an Aſſyrian, according 
to that which the Perlizns ſay : But the Captains and Leaders of the Dorians (faith he?) ſeem to be de= 
ſcended in right line from the Egyptians, and fetch their genealogic and anceftours from before 
Danae and Acrifius : for as concerning Epapbus, To, F aſus and Argus, he hath wholly paſſcd over and 
rejected, ſtriving to make, not onely the other two Hercules Egyptians and Phaenicians, bur alſo this 
vhom himſelt nameth to be the third, a mcer ſtranger from Greece, and to cnroll him among Barba- 
rian*, notwithſtanding that of all the ancient learned men, neither Homer, nor Heftodus, nc yer 
Archilochus, Piſander, Stefichorus, Aleman,nor Pindarus, do make mention of any Hercules an Egyptian 
or Phcenician, but acknowledge one alone, to wit, our Bootian and Argien. And that which more 
is, aniong the ſeven ſages , whom he termeth by the name of Sophiſters , he will needs bear us down 
that Thales was a Phanician born, extrafted from rhe ancicnt ſtock of the Barbarians. And in one 
place , reproaching in ſome ſort the gods, under the viſard and perſon of Solon, he hath theſe woras: 
O Greſus, thou demandeſt of me as touching humane things , who know full well , that the deity is 
envious and full of inconftant incertitude : where attributing unto Solo, that opinion which bimſclf 
had of the gods, he joyneth malice unto impicty and blaſphemy. And as for Pittachus, uſing him bug 
in light matters, and ſuch as arc of no conſequence, he pafſeth over in the mean while, the moſt wor- 
thy and excellent deed that ever the man did : for when the Athenians and Mitylenians were at war 
about the port Sigeum, Phrynonthe Captain of the Athenians having given defiance, and challe 

to combat hand to hand, the hardicſt warriour of all the Micylenians , Pittachus advanced torward 
and preſented himſelf to his face for to perform his devoir, where he bare himſelf with ſuch dex- 
terity , that he caughe this Captain, as mighty a man as he was and call of ftature, and fo entangicd 
him, that he flew him oatright. And when the Mitylenians, for this prowefle of his, off:red unto 
him goodly rich preſents, he launced his javelin our of his hand as farre ag ever he could , and deman- 
ded ſo much ground onely as he raught with thas ſhot. And thereupon , that field, even atthis day, 
is called Pirtacam. But what wriecth Herodotus , when he comes to this place ? In licu of reciting 
this valiant att of Pittachus, he recounteth the flight of Alceus the Poet, who flung from him his Ar- 
mour and Weapons, and fo ran away out of the Battell : whereby it appeareth, that in avoiding to 
wrice of vertuous and valiant a&ts, bur in not concealing vicious. and foul fats, ke reftificch on their 
fide wko ſay, thatcnvy, to wit, a gricf for the good of another, and joy in other mens harms, proceed 
both from one r@ot of malice. 

After all this, the Alcmzonidz who ſhewed themſelves brave men and generous 3 and namely, by de- 
livering their Countrey from tyranny, are by him challenged for Treaſon - for he faith, That they re- 
ceived P:ſiiFratus upon his Baniſhment, and wrought mcans for his return again, upon condition, thas 
he ſhould eſpouſe and marry the daughter of Megacles : and when the Maiden ſaid thusunto her Mo- 
ther, Sce my good Mother, Piſiftratus doth not company kindly wich me, as he ſhould, and according 
to the law ot nature and marriage ;z hercupon the ſaid Alcmzonide took ſuch indignation again the 
Tyrant for his perverſe dealing, that they chaſed him ingo exile. Now, that the Laced#moniang 
ſkould rafte as well of his malice as the Athenians kad done before them, ſee how he defacech and wra®» 
duceth Othryadas, a man eſteemed and admired among them above all others, for his valiance : He on» 
ly (Gaith he) remaining alive of thoſe three hundred, aſhamed to return to Sparta, when all the reft 
of that company and conſore of his were flain and left dead in the field , preſently overwhelmed 
himſelf in che place under an heap of his cnemics ſhields reared for a Trophz, and fo dycd : for a 
lictle before, he aid, that the Vitory between both fides refted doubtfull in even Ballance $ and 
now he witneſſeth , that through the ſhame and baſhfulnefſe of Othryadas , the Laccdzmonians loft 
the day : for as it is a ſhame to live being vanquiſhed, ſo it is as great an honour to ſurvive upon a vita» 
ry. 1 forbcar now to note and obſerve, how in deſcribing Creſas every where for a fooliſh, vain-glo- 
rious and ridiculous perſon in allreſpeRts, yer nevertheleſſc he ſaith, that being priſoner he taught and 
inflrut:d Cyrus, a Prince who in prudence, vertue and magnanimity ſurpaſſed all the Kings that 
ever were, And having by the teſtimony of his own Hiſtory,attributed no goodnefſc unto Creſus, bus 
this onely, that he honoured the gods with great offerings, oblations and ornaments, that he preſented 
unto them 3 which very ſame( as himſelf declareth)was the moſt wicked and profanclt at in the world: 
for whereas his Brother Pantaleon and he were at great variance and debate, abour ſucceſſion inthe 
Kingdome during the lifc of their Father; after that he came to the Crownghe caught one of the Novles, 
a great friend and companion of his Brother P antaleon, who bad before-rime been his adverſary , and 
within a fullers mill all co beclawed and mangled him wich Tuckers Cards and Burling Combs, fo as 
he died therewith 3 and of his money which he did confiſcate and ſeize upon, he cauſed thoſe oblations 
and Jewels to be made which he ſent as a preſent to the gods. Concerning Deieces the Median , who 
by his vertue and juſtice atteined to the Kingdome, he faith, that he was nor ſuch an one indeed, 
but an Hypocrite, and by ſemblance of juſtice was advanced to that regall dignity. But what ſhould 
| tand upon the examples of Barbarous Nations ; for he hath miniftred matter enough in writing one= 
ly of the Greeks. He: ſaith, that the Athenians and many other lonians, being aſbamed of that name, 
were not only unwilling, but alſo denied utterly to be called Ionians : alſo, as many ofthem as were of 
the nobleſt blood, and dzſcended from the very Senate and Prytareum of the Athenians, begat —_ 
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of Barbarous women, attcr they had killed their Fathers and tormer children : by occaſion whereof 
thoſe women made an O:dinance among themſelves, which they bound with an oath, and minittred 
the ſame unto their daughters, never to cat nor drink with their Husbands, nor to call them by theic 
names : and that the Milcfians at this day be deſcended from the {aid women. And having cleanly 
delivered thus much under hand, that thoſe onely who celebrarcd the feaſt named Apaturiz, were in. 
deed true Tonians : And all ( quoth he ) do keep and obſerve that ſolemnity , ſave onely the Ephe. 
fians and Colophonians. By this (lic device he doth in effeCt deprive theſe States, of the Noble Anti. 
quity of their Nation. He writcth likewiſe , that the Cumzans and Mitylerzans, were compatted 
and agreed withall, for a pecce of Money, to deliver into the hards of Cyrus, PaGyas, one of his Ca 
tains, who had revolted from him : Bur I cannot fay (quoth hc) certainly, for how much, becauſe 
the juſt ſumis not exaftly known. Bur hz ought not by his leave to have charged upon any City of 
Greece ſuch a note ot Infany, without be had been better afſurcd thereof, And afterwards he faith 
that the Inhabitants of Chz0s pulled him, being brought unto them out of the Temple of Minerva Po- 
liuchos, that is to ſay, Tutclar and ProtcErefle of the City, for to deliver him unto the Perfians z which 
the Chians did after they had received tor their hire, a pecce of Land call:d Atarnes. Howb:it, Cha- 
rox, the Lampſacinian, a more Ancient Writer , when he handleth the ttory of Padiyas , taxcth neither 
the Mitylcnzans, nor the Chians, for any {uch facrilege : but writeth of this matter, thus, word 
for word : Padyas (quoth he) being advc:tiicd that the Perfian Army approached, flcd firſt to Mnyle- 
ne, and aficrwards ro Chios : and there he tell inio the hands of Cyrus. Moreover this our Authorin 
his third Book, deſcribing the expedition or journcy of the Laccd#monians againſt Polycrates the 
Tyrant, ſaith that che Samians, both arc of opinion and alſo report, that it was by way of recompence 
and rcquital], becauſe they had ſent them aid in their War againſt Meſſene , that the Lacedzmoniang 
entred into Arms and warred upon the Tyrant, tor to reduce the exiled perſons home again, and re« 
ſtore them to their livings and goods : bur he ſaith, that the Laced#monians deny flatly this to have 
been the cauſe : ſaying it was neither to ſet che Iſle Samos at liberty, nor ro ſuccour the Samians, that 
they enterpriſed this War : but rather to chaltiſc the Samiane, for that they had intercepred and taken 
away a fair ſtanding Cup of Gold , ſent by chem as a preſent unto King Craſus : and belides a goodly 
Cuirace or Breft-platc, ſent unto them from King Amaſis, And yet we know for certain, that in all 
thoſe daycs, there was not a City in Greece fo delirous of Honour, nor ſo infeſt and deadly bent againſt 
Tyrants, as Lacedemon was : for what other Cupof Gold, or Cuirace was there , for which they cha- 
ced out of Corinth and Ambracia the uſurping race of the Cypſclidz ; baniſhed out of Noxos, the Tyrant 
Lygdamis ; expelled out of Athens, the Children of Piſiſtratus ; drave out of Sicyone » Aeſchines ; exiled 
from Theſos, Symmachus z delivered the Phoczans from Anlis ; and turned Arijtogenes out of Miletws : 
asfor the lordly dominions over Theſſaly , they utterly ruinated and rooggd out, which Ariftomedes 
and Angels uſurped, whom they ſuppreticd and defaiced by the means of Leotychidas their King ? But 
of theſe things I have written elſewhere more exattly and at large. Now if Herodotus ſaith erue, whax 
wanted they of extreme folly and wickednefle in the bigheft degrees in difavowing and denying a moſt 


juſt and honourable occafion of this War, to confeffe that they made an invaſion upon a poor and mi- - 


ſcrable Nation opprefſcd and afflifted under a Tyrant, and all in remembrance of a former grudge, to 
be revenged for a ſmall wrong upon a baſe mind and mechanicall avarice. Now haply he had a fling 
at the Lacedzmonians and gave them a blur with his pen, becauſe in the train and conſequence ot the 
ſtory, they came ſo juſt under it; but the City uf the Corinthians , which was clean cut of his way, 
he hath notwithſtanding taken it with him and befpurtcd and d:ſhed as he paſſed by,with a moſt gric» 
vous ſander and heavy imputation. The Corinthians alſo { quoth he )did favour and ſecond with 
great affcionthis voyage of the Lacedznmoviang, for to requite an hainous outrage and injury, which 
had received before rime at the Samians hands : And that was this ; Periander the T yrantof 
Corinth, ſent three hundred young Boyes, char were the Sons of the moſt Noble perſons in all Corfu, 
to King Aliattes for to be guelded. Theſe youths arrived in the I{l: Samos, whom being landed the 
Samians _— how to fit as humbl: ſuppliants within the Temple and Santuary of Diane, and fer 
before them for their nouriſhment Certain Cakes made of Scſam Seed and Honey. And this forſooth 
was it that our trim Hiftoriographer calleth ſo great an outrage and abuſe offered by the Samians unto 
the Corinthians ; for which he faith, the Lace&zmonians alſo were ftirred upand provoked againſt 
them, becauſe they had ſaved the children of Greeks from eviration. But ſurely he chat faftcneth this 
reproach upon the Corinthians, ſhewcth thatthe City was more wicked than the tyrant himſelf. As 
for him, his defire was to be revenged of the Inhabitants of Corfw, who h ad killed his ſen among them: 
but the Corinthians, what wrong received they of the Samians, for which they ſhould in boſtile manner 
ſct upon them,who oppoſed themſelves and empeached ſo inhumane and barbarcus cruclty to be com- 
mitted ? and namely, that they ſhould revive aud raiſc up again an old cankred grudge and quarrels,thas 
had lien dead and buricd the ſpace of three Generations ; and all in favour and maintenance of Tyran- 
ny, which had lain very gricvous and unſupportable upon them, and whereof, being overthrown and 
ruined as ic is, chey ceaſe not ſtill co aboliſh and do out the remembrance for ever, Loc, what outrage 
it was, that the Samians committed upon the Corinthians ; but what was the revenge and puniſhment 
char the Corinthians deviſed againſt the Samians ? For if in good carneft they too indignation and 
were off:nded with the Samians, it had been mcet, not to have incitcd the Lacedzmonians , but to 
have diverted them rather, from levying Warre upon Polycretes, to the end that the Tyrant not being 


defaixed and put down, they might not have bcen freed nor delivered from Tyrannicall —_ 
uy 
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But thabyyhich more is, what occaſion had the Corinthians to be angry with the Samians,who though 
they dffired, yet thoy could nor ſave 'the Corcyreans children, conlidering they took no diſpleaſure 
againſt the Cnidians, who nor only preſerved, bur alſo reſtored them to their Parents ? And verily the 
Corcyrcans make no great regard, nor ſpeak ought, of the Samians in this behalf 3 marry che Cnidi- 
ans, y ws remembred in the beſt manner ; for the Cnidians they ordained honoursprivil: dee*, and im» 
munities, and enacted publike decrecs to ratifi: and confirm the ſame. For theſe Cnidians failing to the 
Iſl: of Samos, arrived there, drave out of the foreſaid Temple the Guard of Periander, took the chil- 
dren forth, and brought them ſafe to Corfu, according as Antenor the Candiorgand Diom) fins the Chal 
cidian in the Book of Foundations have left in writing. Now that the Lacedzmonians undertook 
this expedition, not for to be quit with the Samians, and to puniſh them , but to deliver them rather 
fromthe tyrant, and for to ſave them ; 1 will believe no other teftimony but the Samians themſelves. 
' For they afficm, that there is among them now ſtanding, a Tomb or Monument by them ercAcd at the 
— charges of the City, for the corps of Archias a Citiz:n of Sparta, whoſe m:<morial they do 
onour, for that in the ſaid ſervice he fought valiantly, and loſt his lite 3 for which cauſe the pofterity 
deſcended from that man, do yet unto this day, bear ſingular aff:&ion, and do all the pleaſures they 
can unto the Samiang, as Herodotus himſelf beareth witneſs. Furthermore, in his fifth Book be Wri- 
reth, that Caliſthenes, one of the moſt noble and principal perſonages of all Athens, perſwaded the 
Pricſtc(s Pythie, to be a falſe Propheteſs, in moving the Laceczmonians always by her anſwers that 
ſhe gave out, for to deliver the City of Athens from the thirty Tyrants : and thus untoa moſt glori- 
ous picce of work and right juſt, he adjoyneth the impuration of ſo preat an impiety, and adamnable 
device of fallhood ; and withal, bereaved god Apollo of that prophecic which is ſo good ard honeſt 
yea and beſceming Themis, who alſo as they (ay aflilteth him in the Oracle. He faith alfo, that 
Iſagoras yielded his wife unto Cleomenes, for to uſe ber at his pleaſure , whenſocver he came un- 
to her; and then, as his ordinary manner is, intermingling ſome praiſes among blamer, , becauſe he 
would be the better believed': This I/agoras (quoth he) the fon of Tiſander , wasof a noble houſe 3 
but I am not able to ſay of what Anriquity betore-time his pedigree was; bur only that his kinstolk 
and thoſe of his blood , do ſacrifice unto Fupiter, firnamed Carivs. Now I affure ycu , this our 
Hiſtorian is a proper and pleaſant conceited tellow, to ſend away Tſagoras thus tothe Carians, as it 
were to Ravens, in a miſchicf. And as for Ariſtogiton, he packeth him away nor by a back door or Po- 
ſtern, but dircCtly by the broad and open gate, as far as unto Phanice; faying, that his firſt original 
came long fince from the Gephyrians : but what Gephyrians crow ye? notchoſe in Eubze, or in 
Eretrig, as ſome do think : but he (aith plainly they be Phcenicians, and that he is ſo perſwadcd of 
them by hcar-fay. And not being able to deprive the Lacedzmonians of their glory, far deliver» 
ing the City of Azbexs from the ſervitude of the thirty Tyrant , tegocth about to obliturate quitey 
or at- lcaftwiſe in ſome ſort to diſgrace and difhonour that molt noble -att , with as foul a paſ- 
fion, and as villanous a vice : for he ſaith, that they repented incontinently , as if they had not 
well done, by the induftion of falſe and ſuppoſed Cracles, thus to have chaced out of their Coun- 
trey the Tyrants their Friends, Gueſts, and Allies, who promiſed to deliver Athexs into their hande, 
and to have yiclded the City unto an unthankfull people 3 and that anon they ſent tor Hippias, 
as far asto Sigeum , for to reduce him to Athens : but the Corinthians oppoſed themſelves , and 
divertcd them , whiles Soficles diſcourſcd and ſhewed how many mitſerics and calamities the City of 
Corinth had endured whiles Periander and Cyplelus held them-under their,Tyrannical Rule : and yer 
of all thoſe enormous outrages which Periander commirted, they could not name any one more 
wicked and cruel, than that of the three hundred children which he ſent away for to be g:Ided: How » 
beie, this man darcth to ſay, that the Corinthians were moved and provoked again the Samiane, 
who had ſaved the ſaid youths, and kept them from ſuffering ſuch an indignity,2nd carried the remem» 
brance thereof for revenge, asif they had done them ſome exceeding great injury : fo full is his ma. 
lice and gall of inconſtancy, of repugnance and contradiction in all his fpecches, which ever and 
anon is ready to offer it ſelf in his Narrations. After all this, coming to deſcribe the taking of the: 
City Sardis, he diminiſheth , defameth , and diſcredireth the cxploic all that ever he can, being fo 
armed with ſhameleſs audacity , that he termeth thoſe Ships which the Athenians fet our, and ſent to 
ſuccour the King, and to plague the Ionians, who rebclled againſt him, the original cauſes of all 
miſchief, for that they affaycd to ſet at liberty and dcliver out of {crvitudey fo many goodly and fair 
Cities of the Greeks, held forcibly under the violent Dominion of the barbarous Nations. As 
touching the Erexrians, be maketh mention of them only by the way , and paſſ:th in ſilence a moſt 
worthy and glorious picce of ſervice, which they pertormed at that time : for when all Tonia was 
now already in an uproar and hurliburly, and the Kings Armada necrat hand, they pur our theie 
Navy, and in the main Sea of Pamphyliz, defeated in a Naval battel the Cyprians : then returning 
back, and leaving their Navyjin the Rode before Epheſus , they went by land to lay Siege unto the 
Capital City of Sardis , where they beleagured Artaphernes within a Cattle , into which he was 
fled , intending thereby coraiſe the Sicge before the City Miletus ; which ſervice they put in execus 
tion and performed ; cauſing their enemics to remove their Camp , and diſlodge from thence , in a 
wonderfull great fear and affcight : but ſecing a greater number of encmics to preſs hard upon them, 
they returned, Many Chroniclers report the Hiſtory in this manner z and among the _reft Lyſaxias 
Males , in his Chronicle of the Eretrians. And verily is wquld have beſcemed well, if for no other 


reaſon, yer after the taking and deftruion of their City , to. have added this their att of valour _ 
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poweſs, Howbcit, this good Writer, contrariwiſc faith, that bring vanquilhed in the tield, ghe Bare 
barians followed in chaſe, and purſucd them as far as to their ſhips : and yer Chayon the L mplacenian, 
maketh no mention thereof, but writeth thus, word for word : The Athenians (quoth he) put to Sa 
with a flect of twenty Galleys,for to ayd the loniane, and made a voyage as far as to Sardeis, where they 
were maſters of all, except the Kings Fortreſs or Wall ; which done, they returned to Milerws. In the 
fixth book, our Herodotzs, after he had related thus much of the Platzans, thae they had yielded and 
committed themſelves to the protefion of the Lacedemonians, who made Remonftrance unto them, 
that they ſhould do far better to range and fide with the Athenians their neighbors, and abl: to defend 
them : headdeth moreover, and faith afterwards, not by way of opinion and fufpicion, but as one 
who knew it was ſo indeed, that the Lacedemonians thus adviſed and counſclled them acthar time, 
not for any good will and loving affection that they bare unto them, but becauſe they were all ye. 
ry well appayed to ſec the Athenians to have their hands full, and to be matched with the Bzotlang, 
If then Heredotzs be not malicious, it cannot chuſe, but that the Lacedemonians were very caute- 
lous, fraudulent, and ſpigheful; and the Athenians az blockiſh and ſenſcleſs, not to ſee how they were 
thus deluded and circumvented. The Platzans likewiſe were thus poſted from them, not for any 
love or honor intended unto themf, but becauſe they might be the accaficn of War. Further= 
more, he is convinccd to have fal(ly deviſed, and colourably pretended the excuſe of the Full Moon 
againſt the Lacedemoniane, which whiles they attended and flayed for , he ſaith, they failed and 
went not in that journey of Marathon, to ayd the Athenians 3 for not onely they began a thouſand 
voyages, and fought as many battcls inthe beginning of the moneth and new of the Moon, bur alſo 
at this very battel of Marathon,which was fought the fixth day of the moneth Boedromion, that is to fay, 
November, they miſſed very little, but they had arrived in due time : for they came ſoon enough to 
finde the dead bodies of thoſe that were (lain in the ficld, and Iying till in the place : and yer thus 
hath he written of the Full Moon. It was impoſlible for them todo this out of hand, being as they 
were, not Willing to break the Law for that, as yet, ic was but the ninth day of themoneth ; and 
they made anſwer, that they might not ct forth, unleſs the Moon were at the full. And thus theſe 
men waited for the Full Moon. Butyou, good Sir, transfer the Fnll Moon into the beginning of the 
Half Moon, or Secoud Q»artcr, confounding the courſe of Heaven, and the order of days, yea, and 
ſbuffling every thing cogerher. Over and betides, promiſing in the forefront and inſcriprion of your 
Hiftorys to write the deeds and affairs of the Greeks, you employ all your cloquence to magnifie and 
amplific the a&s of the Barbarians ; and making ſemblance to be affectionate to the Athenians, yer for 
all that, you make no mention at all of that ſolemn pomp and proceſſion of theirs at Agre, which 
they hold even at this day, in the honor of Hecate, or Proſerpina, by way of thankſgiving for the 
victory, the feaſt whereof they do celebrate: But this hclpeth Herodaras very much to meet with that 
improperation and lander that went of him, namely, that he flattered the Athenians in his ſtory, for 
that hc had recciveda great ſum of money of them for that _ for if he had read this un« 
to the Athenians, they would never have war nor let paſs that wicked Phihippides, who went 
to move and follicite the Lacedemonians to be at that battc], from which himſelf came, and he 
eſpecially, who as he ſaith himſelf, within two days was in Sparta, aftcr he had been at Athens, 
if ohe Athenians after the winning of the ficld, did not fend for the ayd of their Confederates and 
Allies. But Diyllus an Athenian, none of che meaneft Chroniclers , writeth , that he received 
of the Athenians the ſumme of Ten Talents of Silver, by vertue of an A that Amytus pro» 
poun 

Moreover, many arc of opinion, that Herodotus in his Narration of the battcl of Marathon, hims 
ſcIf marred the whole grace and honor of the exploit, by the number that he putterh down of them 
who there were {lain : for he faith, that the Athenians made a vow to facrifice unto Proſerpine or 
Dians firnamed Agrotera, as many year-old Goats as they ſlew of the Barbtrians : But when after 
the diſcomfiare and overthrow, they ſaw that the number of the dead bodies were infinite, they 
made —_—_ tothe Goddeſs for to be diſpenſed for their vow and promiſe, and to acquitthem 
for five hundred cvery year to be killed in ſacrifice for her. Bur to paſs over this, Ict us ſee what fol- 
lowed after the battcl. The Barbarians (quoth he) with the reſt of their ſhips drawing back and re- 
= into the open Sea, and having taken a fhip-boord thoſe ſlaves of Eretria, out of the Iſle where 
they had left them, doubled the point of Sunium, with a full purpoſe to prevent the Athenians before 
they could recover the City. And the Athenians were of opinion, that they were adviſed thusto do 
by a ſecret complot berween them and the Alcemzonidz, who had appointed and agreed with the Per» 
fians co give them a fignal ſo ſoon as they were all embarked, by holding up aloft, and ſhewing them a 
ſhicld afar off. And ſo they fetched a compaſs about the Cape Suninm; And here I am content that he 
ſhould go clear away with this, that he called thoſe Priſoners of Eretria by the name of flaver, who 
{h:wed as much courage and valor in this War, yea, and asgreat a defire to win honor, as any Greeks 
whatlocver, although their vertuc ſped but ill, and was unworthily afflifted. And leſs account 1 
make alſo of this, that he defamed the Alcmzonidz, of whom were the greatcft families, and nobleſt 
perſons of all the Ciry, Butthe worſt of all is this, that the honor of this brave viftory is quite over» 
thrown, and the ifſuc or end of ſo worthy and renowned a piece of ſervice is come juft ro nothing 
In a manner, neither ſcemeth it to have been any ſuch battcl, or ſo great an exploit, but onely a ſhort 
ſeufiling or light ekirmiſh with the Barbarians when 'they were landed, as evil willers, carpers and 
envious perſons give out to deprave the ſervice, if it be ſo, that after the battel, they fled not when - 
| 1 
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ha4 cur the Cablcs of their Ships, permiccing them(ſclves tothe wind, for co carry them as tar as pulli- 
bly mighc be from Attica, but that chere was a Shicld or Taiguex liteed up alot intheair as a Sizg.nall 
wto them of Treaſon, and that of purpoſe they made fail coward the Ciry ot Athens » In hope to ſur= 
priſc it ; and having without any noiſe in great filence doubled the torclaid point of Swntm, and were 
diſcovered a float, hovering about the Port Pbalere, infomuch as the principall and mott honourable 
pcri»niges of the Achcnians, being our of all hape to ſave the City, betrayed it into their kands : for 
afterwards he diſchargeth and clecreth the Alca:2anide, and «tiributerh this Treaſon unto others : 
And cercain ir is ( quoth he that ſuch a Targuer or Shield was ſhewed, And this he faith fo confi- 
dently, a8 it himlcit had feen the thing- Bar impollivle iris char it {huwuld be , in cafe the Arheni- 
ans won th* victory clecr : arid fay it had fo been, the Barbarians never could have perceived it, flying 
ſoas they did in great affright and danger , wounded alſo as they were , and chaſed both wich Sword 
and Shot into their Ships, who left the neld every man, and fied from the Lad as faft as ever he could. 
But afterwards again, when he maketh ſemblance to anſwer in the behalt ot the Alen zonidz, andto 
retute choſe crimes which himſeli brocied, and charged uponchem : 1 wander (quorh he.) and I can- 
not believe the rumour of this impuration, that cver the Alcn @micz, by any cumpatt wich the Bar= 
barians, ſhzwed them the fignall of a (ſhicld, as willing that the Achenions ſhould be in ſubje&ion to 
the Barbarians under Hippias. Inthus doing, he puticth me in mind and remembrance of a ceriain 
clauſe running in this manaer : Take him you wiil; and having taken hin, let him go you will. S:m- 
blably, firſt you accuſe, and anon you defznd : write you dv and frame accuiatory imputations again 
honourable perſons, which afterwards you ſeem ti cancile, diiceediting herein ( no doube ) and di- 
- ftiruſting yourſelf : for you have heard yur own (elf co ſay, that the Alcmeonice (cp a Targnec tor 
a fignal 80 the Barburians vanquiſhed and flyirg away ; bur in relicying them azain and artwering in 
their defence, you (ſhew your fcif to be a flandurous ſycophant : for it that be true which you write ia 
this place, that the Alcrm2onicz were worf:, or at lcaltwiſc, as badly 2tt:&-d co Tyrants, as Callias 
the Son ot Phenippus and Father of Hipponicus, where will | ou bettow and place that conlphracy of 
theirs againft che Commonwealth, which you have written in your tormr Byoks ? fayiny, the: they 
contrafted alliance and affinicy in marriage with Fifs/tratus 3 by means whereof, they wrougy hc his rc» 
turn from cxile to cx recite Tyranny : neither would chey ever have baniſh:d him again,had it nor been 
that their daughter had complained and accuſed him, that he uſed hernot according to law of marti- 
age and of nature, Thus you ſce what confuſed variations, concradiftions aud repugnances there be 
in that imputation and ſuſpicion of the Alcmeonifz : bur in ſounding our the praifes of Calls the 
Son of Phenippus, with whom he joyneth his Son Hipponicus, who by the report of Her odurus himſelt, 
was in his time the richeſt man in all Athens, he conteticth plainly, that for to infinuate bimielf into the 
favour of Hippenicus, and to flatter him, without any reaſon or cauſe in the world arifing out of the 
matter of che ſtory , be brought Callias, All the world knows, that the Argives reuſed nor eo enter 
into that-generall confederacy and affociation of the Greeks, requiring onely, that they mighe noc be 
ever at the Lacedzmonians command, nor forced to follow thew, who were the greateſt cnemics, and 
thoſe who of all men living hated them moſt : when it would nor otherwiſe be , he rendererh a moſt 
malicious and ſpighcfull cauſe and reaſon thereof, writing thus : When they ſaw ( quoth he ) that the 
Grecks would nceds compriſe them in that league, knowing full well, that the Lacedemonians would 
not impart unto them any prerogative to command, they ſeemed ro demand che communion thereof, 
to the cnd that they might have ſome colourable occaſion and excuſe ro remain quiet and fit RAI : 
which hc ſaith, that Artexerxes long after , remembred unto the Embaſſadors of the Argives, who 
came unto him at Suſs, and gave this teſtimony unto them , That he thought there was not a Ciryin 
all Greece friended him more than Argos. Bur ſoon after, as his accuſtomed manner is, ſeeming to 
retraft all, andcleanly co cover the matter, he comes in with theſe words': Howbeie, as touching, this 
point, I know nothing of certainty ; but this | wot well, all men have their faults; and | do not believe, 
that the Argives have carried themſelves worft of all others : bur howſocver ( quoth he )I am bound ro 
fay that which is commonly received, yt I believe nor all : and let this ftand thorowoug rhe whole 
courſe of mine Hiſtory. For this alſo,is given out abroad, That they were the Argives who ſollicired 
and ſent for the King of Perfie to levy War upon all Greece ; becauſe they were not able in Arms ro 
make head againſt the Lacedzmonians, and cared not what became of them , to avoid the preſenr dif- 
contentment and grief wherein they were. And may not a'manvery w*!Ireturn that upon himſelf, which 
he reporterh to be ſpoken by an Xthiopian, as touching the fweer Odours 'and rich Parple of the 
Perſians ? * Deceitfull are the Perſian Ointments, deceitfull are their bab:liments. Forevenſoamanmay «,, , _ 
very well ſay of bim : Deceirfull are the * phraſes, deceitſull are the figures of Herodotus his ſpeeches; li, 9044. 
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And like as Painters make their light Colonrs more apparent and by the ſhadows that they #<m J+..4- 
put about them- ; even fo Herodotws by ſeeming to deny Tahich to arc, dogh enforce and 4 

amplific his calumniarjons ſo much the more 3 and by ies and doubtfull ſpecches, makerh4q on 
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Greeks, but held off and itond out upon a jealouhe of ſovercign command or cmularion of vertuc and 
valour againſt the Lacedz:nonians 3 no man will ſay the contrary , but that they greatly diſhonoured 
the memory of their Progenicour Hercules, and diſgraced the Nobility of their Race, For better jc 
had been, and more beſecming, for the Siphnians and Cithnians , the inhabitants of two linle Iſles 

to have defended the liberty ut Greece, than by ſtriving thus with che Spartans, and conteſting abous 
the prerogative of command, to ſhift off and avoid fo many combats and ſo honourable pieces of ſer. 
vice. And if they were the Argiver, who call-d the King of Perſia into Greece, becauſc their Sword 
was not ſo ſharp as the Lacec2:1onians was, and for that they could not make their part good with 
them 3; what is the reaſon, that when the ſaid King was arrived in Greece, they ſhewed nor themſelycy 
openly to band with the Mcdes and Perfians 7 Andif they were unwilling to be (cen in the Field and 
Camp with the Barbarian King; why did they not , when they ſtayed behind at home, jnvadetherer. 
ritory of the Laconians? why cntr-d chey not again upon the Thurians Countrey , or by ſome other 
means prevented and impeachcdthe Lacedzmonians # for in ſo doing, they had been able greatly to 
havecndamagcd the Greeks, namely, by hindring them from comming into the ficld at Platee with 
ſo puifſant a power of Armed Footmen. But the Athenians verily in this ſervice, he highly extollech 
and ſertcth out with glorious Titics, naming them, The ſaviours of Greece ; which had been well done 
of him and juſtly, if he had not inte:mingled with cheſe praiſes, many blames and reproachfull terms, 
Howbeit now, when he ſaith, that the Laced#monians were abandoned of the other Greeks, and ne. 
verthclefc, thus forſaken and left alone, having undertaken many wor.hy exploits, dycd honourg- 
bly in the field, foreſecing chat the Grecks favouring the Medes, complotted and combined with King 
Nerxes 3 is it not evident hereby, that he gave not out thoſe goodly words direftly to praiſe the Athe- 
nians, but rather, that he commended them, to the end that he would condemn and detame all other 
Greeks? For who can now be angry and offended with him , for reviling and reproaching in ſuchvile 
and bi:ter terms the Thebans and Phoceans continually as he doth, conſidering that he condemneth 
of Treaſon ( whichnever was, but as he gucficth himf(clt might have fo falien out ) cven thoſe who 


| were expoſ:d to all perils of death for the liberties of Grecce? And as tor the Lacedzmonians themſelves, 


he putrcth 4 doubt into our heads, Whether they dycd manjully in fight, or rather yeclded ? making 
flight arguments, God wot, and frivolous conjeQurce, to impair their honour, in compariſon of others 
that fought at Thermophle. 

Morcover, in cclating che overthrow and ſhipwrack which hapned to the King of Perfias flect, where» 
in x mighty and infinic maſſe of Moncy and Mony worth was caft away : Amunocles a Magnefian Citi- 
z:n (quoth he) and Son of Cretimes , was mightily enriched z for he met with infinic Treaſure as well 
in Coyn as in Platc both of Silver at Gold. But he could not pafi: over ſo much as this, and let ic 
go, without ſome biting nip ſavouring of malice : For this wan ( quoth he) who otherwiſe before» 
time was but poor and needy, | / © ic windefals and uncxfeftcd cheats became very wealthy : bus 
there befell unro bim alſo an untapj yy accident, which troubled him and diſgraced his other good 
fortunc, fcr that he killed his own Son. For who ſecth not , that he infertcth in bis Hiſtory theſe 
goldcn words of wrecks, and ot great Treaſure found floating or caft upon the Sands by the Tides of 
the Sea, of very purpoſe, to make a fit room and a convenient place, wherein he might beftow the 
Murder committed by Aminocles upon the Perſon of his own Son, And whereas Ariſtophanes the Baro- 
tian wrote, that having demanded Moncy of the Thebans, he could receive none of them z and that 
when he went about co reaſon and diſpute ſcholaftically with the youth of the City in points of learn- 
ing, the Magiſtrates ( ſach was their rulticity and hatred of good Letters) would not ſuffer him : 0+ 
ther Proofand Argumentethercof hc purtcth down none : but Heredotus gave Teftimony with Arifto- 
phanes, whiles thoſe imputagions wherewith he chargeth the Thebans, he putteth down ſome fal(ly, 
others ignorantly, and ſome again upon hatred, as one that had a quarrell againſt them : for he affir= 
meth, that the Thefſalians combined and fided wich the Mcdians at the firſt upon meer necefſity,where- 
in he faith true. And Propheſying as it were of other Grecks, as if they minded co betray and forſake 
the Lacedzmonians, he commeth in afterwards with this ſhift , that this was not voluntarily ard with 
thcir good liking, but upon conſtraint and neceſſity , becauſe they were ſurpriſed City by City, one 
after another. Bur yet he a!loweth not unto the Thebans the cxcuſe of the ſame compulſion, albeig 
they had ſent a bard of five hundred men under the Condut of Captain 4ſnamias, tor to keep the 
Streights of Tempe, and likewiſe unto the paſſe of Thermopyle , as many as King Leoridas demanded, 
who onely together with the Theſpians ſtuck to him and remained with bim , when hee was forfaken 
of all other, afccr they ſaw how he was environed round about on every fide, But after that the Bar- 
barous King, having gotten all the Avennes, was centred upon their confines, and Demaratus the Spar= 
tin, being in right of mucuall Hoſpitality friendly affe&ed ro Apaginus a chict upholder and princi- 
py Pillar of the Oligarchy , or fation of ſome few, uſurping principality , wroughe ſo , asthat hee 

rought him firſt acquaintcd and afterwards into familiar friendſhip with the Barbarian King , whilcy 
all other Grecks were embarked and at Sea , and none ſeen upon the land to encounter the encmier, 
By this mean, at the laſt driven they were goaccept conditions of Peace , and to grow into a com 
ficion with che Barbarians, finding themſclyes brought to ſo hard termes of necclicy : for neither 
they Sca at hand,nor any _ at Command as the Achenians,neither dwcl they far off from the heart 
of Greece in a moſt remote angle thercof, as did the Lacedzmonians,but were:not above one dayes jour»: 
ney and an half fromthe Medians Royall Camp, and had alrcady cncountred , in the fireight palſaſſes 
wich the Kings power, aſliſted oncly with the Spartans and Theſpians, where they had che worſe and 
were 
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:redcfcited. And yet this our Hiſtoriographer is fo juſt and equal, that he fairh, The Laccdenmonie 
bo ſccing themſelves forſaken and abandoned of all their Allies, were fain to give ear unto eng 
ſition whatſoever, and to accept at a venture what was offered : and ſo being not able to aboliſh nor 
uctcrly blot out ſo brave and ſo cine an aft, nor to deny, but that ir was atchieved; he gocth about 
to diſcredic and deface it with this vile impuration and ſuſpicion, writing thus, The Allics then and the 
Confdcrates being (ent back, returned into their Counrreys, and obeyed the Commandement of Le- 
onidas : on:ly the Theipians and Thebam remained fill with the Lacedemonians': and as for the The- 
bans, it was full againſt their wills, for that Leenidas keptrhem as Hoftages ; but the Th<(pians were 
willing cherctoy for they ſaid, they would never forfake Lemides norbis company. Sheweth he not 
appacently herein, chat he carrierh a ſpightful and malicions minde particularly againſt the Thebans, 
whereby not onely he (lindereth the Ciey falfly and unjuſtly, bar alſo carcth not'ſo much, as to make 
th: impucation ſecm probable, no nor to conceal at leaftwiſe unto few men, that he might not be eſpied 
to have b<-n privy unto bimſclt of contradiftions : for having writetn a lietle before, that Leoillzs 
ſ{:cing his Confederates and Allies our of heart, and altogether diſcouraged to haz 1rd rhe forcune of 
the i:[d; commanded them to depart : a lite after, -clean contrary he ſaith, chat he kepc the Thes 
bans p;rforce with him, and againſt cheie wills, whom by all likeſffhood he ſhould have driven from 
him, if <hey had been willing to ſtay, incaſe that he had them in jealoufic and ſuſpicion, that 
cook part with the M-dians : tor ſeeing he would not have thoſe about him who were cowardly aff &- 
ed, what boot was it tokcep among his Souldiers men ſuſpeed? For being as he'was, a King of the- 
Spartans, and Capcain-General of all che Greeky, he had not bcen in his right wits, nor ſound in 
judgement, it he would have ſtayed with him in hoſtage four hundred men well armcd, when his own 
company were but three hundred in all, efpecially at ſach a time when as he faw himſelf hardly befted 
and bclct with enemies, who pcefſed upon him at once, both before and bekir.d. For howſocver before 
time he had Icd chem about with him as Hoftages, probable ic was that in ſuch an ex remity they would 
eichcr have had no regard of Leonidas, and ſo departed from him,or clſethat Leonidas might have fear- 
ed to be environed by them rather than by the Barbarians, Over and befites, had not King Leonidas 
þ:cn ridiculous and worthy to be laughed ar, to bid other Greeks to depart, as if by tarrying they 
ſhould ſoon afcer loſe their lives : and to forbid the Thebangs, to the end that he might keep them for 
the behalt of other Greeks : he, I ſay, who was reſolved anon to dyt in the field ; for if he 1:4 the men 
abouc wich him in truch as Hoſt igee, or no better than (laves, he never ſhoald have kept them ftiH wich 
thoſe who were at the point to periſh & be {1 1in, bur rather delivered them unto other Grecks who went 
from him.N w whercas there remaineth one cauſe yet, that a man may allege, why he retained chem ftill 
with himyfor that pzradventure they ſhould al die with him,this good writerhath overthrown that alſo, 
in that he writech thus of the honorable minde & magnanimity of Leorides,word for word in this wiſe: 
Leonidas (quoth he) caſting and conſidering all chefe matters in his minde, and defiring that this 
glory might redound unto the Spartans alone, ſent away his friendly allics every on into their own 
Councrzys, therefore rather than becauſe rh:y were of diff. cent mindes and opinions : for exceedi 
folly it had been of his part, to kezp his enetnies for to be partakers of that glory, from which he re 
pell:d his friends. Ir appearcth then by th: cffeAts, that Lemidas diftruſted not the Thebans, nor 
thought amiſs of them, but reputed them for his good and loyal fricnds : For he marched with his Army 
into th- City of Theber, and at his requeſt obtained that which to no other was ever granted, namely, 
to br lodyed all night, and (lecp within the Temple of Hercules, and the next morning related unto 
the Ticbans, rhe viſion which appeared unto him : For he ſaw, as he thought, all the greateſt and 
molt principal Cirics of Greece in a Sa, troubled and difquicred with roagh windes, and violent cem- 
p:ts, wherein they floted and wzre toffed to and fro. But the City of Thebes ſurpaiT'd all the reſt, for 
mounted it was on high up to heaven, and afterwards ſuddenly the frght thereof was loft, that it would 
no more be ſeen. And verily theſe thingy as a type, reſembled thar which long time after befel unto 
that City, Bac Herodotus in writing of this conflict, buricth in filetice the braveft af of Leonidas him- 
ſelf, ſaying thus much barely, They all loft their lives in the Streights, abour rhe top of a cerrain hill, 
But it was far otherwiſe:For when they were adverrifed in the night that the enemics had inveſt-d them 
round about, they aroſe and marched direRtly to their very Camp, yea, and advanced fo far forth as 
thy came within alirtle of the Kings Royal Pavilion, with a fall reſolution there to kill him, and to 
leave their lives all about him. And verily down they went with all before them, killing, laying, 
and purting to flight, as many as they met, even as far as ro his tent.But when they could not mect with 
Nerxes, (ecking as they did for him in fo vaſt and ſpacious a Camp, as they wandred up and down 
ſcarching for him with much ado, at the laſt hewed inpieces they were by the Barbarians, who on eve+« 
ry lide in great number cam? about them. And albeit we will write in the life of Leonidas, many other 
noble a&s and worthy ſayings of his, which Herodotxs hath not once touched, yet it (hall not be amiſs 
to quote here allo by the way, ſome of them. Before that he and his noble Troop deparr:d out of Sparta 
in this journey,ther: were exhibiced ſolenin Faneral Games for his andtheir ſakes, which their fathers 
and mothers ſtood to bzhold : and Leonidas himfelf, when one faid unto him, That he lcd forth very 
fww wich him to fight a battel : Yea but they are many enough (quorh he) to dye there. His wife azked 
him when he took his leave of her, wha: he had elſe co ſay? No more _— he) turning unto her, 
but this, that thou marry again with ſome good man, and bear him good children. When be wag 
within the Vale or Paſs of Thermopyle, and there invironed, two there were in his Company of his 


own Rac: aud Family, whom he defired to ſave: So he gave unto one of them a Letter tocarry 
Qqqq whether 
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whither he dirctcd it, becauſe he would ſend him away : bur the party would not take it at hig þ 
ſaying in great cholar and indignation, Iam come hither to fight like a Warrior, and not to conye 
Lettersas a Carricr. The other he commanded for go with credence, and a Mcfſage frombim unto 
the Magiſtrates of Sparta : but he made anſwer not by word of mouth, but by his deed : for hetook 
up his Shicld in hand, and went dirc&ly to his place, where he was appointcd to fight. Would not 
any man have blamed another for leaving out theſe things ? But this writer having taken the paing 
to collet and pur in writing the Baſen and Cloſe- ſtool of Amaſis, and how he brake winde over it 3 the 

comming in of certain Afſes which a Thief did drive; the congiary or giving of certain bottles of 
Wine, and many other mattcrs of ſuch good ſtuff; can never be thought, to have omitted th 
negligence, nor by overſight and forgetfulnefſe, ſo many worthy exploits and notable ſayings : byy 
evn of Pecviſhnefſc, Malice and Injuftice, to fome. And thus he faith, that the Thebans ar firft 

with the Greeks, fought indeed, but it was by compulfion, becauſe they were held there by force. For 
it ſbould ſeem forſooth, that not only Xerxes, but Leomdas alſo, bad about bim a company that fol. 
lowed the Camp with Whips, to courge thoſe I trow, who lagged bebind, and theſe good fellowey 
held the Thebans to it,and made them to fight againſt their Wills : And thus he faith that they fought 
perforce, who might have fled and gone their wayes : and that willingly they tock part with the 
Mcdcs , whereas there was not one camc in to ſuccour them. And alittle after, he writeth, that when | 
others madc haftc to gain the Hill, the Thebans being dizbanded and divided afunder, both firetched 
forth their hands unto the Barbarians , and as they approached ncar unto them , ſaid that which waz 

moſt true, namely, that they were Medians in heart, and fo in token of homage and fealty, gave unto 

the King Water and Earth : that being kept by force they were compelled to come into this paſſe of 
Thermopyle, and could not do withall, that their King was wounded, but were altogether innoceng 
thercot : By which allegations they went clear away with their matter : For they had the Theffaliang 
witncfics of theſe their words and reaſons. Loe how this Apology and Juftification of theirs, had ay» 
dience among thoſe barbarous out «cryes of ſo many thouſand men, in thoſe confuſed ſhouts and diflo- 

nant noiſcs, where there was nothing but running & flying away of one fide,chafing and purſute of ano- 

ther : Sce how the witnefſes were depoſed, heard and examined. The Theffalians alſo amid the throng 

and rout of thoſe that were knocked down ard killed, and over thoſe heaps of bodies which were | 
trodden under foot (for all was done in a very gullet and narrow pafſage) pleaded no doube very 
formally for the Thebans : for that a lietle betore they having conquered by force of armes all Greece, 
chaſed them as far as to the City Theſpie , after they bad vanquiſhcd them in battell, and lain their 
Leader and Captain Lattamias. For thus much paſſed even at that very time between the Thebans and | 
the Thefſalians : whereas otherwiſe there was not ſo much as civill love and humanity, that a 

by mutuall offices from one to the other. B. ſides , how is it poſſible that the Thebans were ſaved, by 

the teftimony of the Theflalians ? For the barbarous Medes , as himfclf Gaith, partly killed outright 

ſuch as came into their hands: and in part whilcs their breath was yet in their bodice, by the com- 
mandement of Xerxes, ſet upon them a number of the Kings marks, beginning firft at the Captain 
himſclf Leemtiades. And yet neither was Leontiades the Generall of the Thebans at Thermopyle, but 4- 
naxander, as Arifiopbanes writeth out of the Anna's, and recordsin the arches of Thebes, as rouching 

their ſoveraign Magifirates : and ſo Nicander likewiſe the Colophonian hath put down in his Chro- 

nicle : neither was thereever any man before Herodotus who knew that Xerxes marked and brandedin 

that manner any Theban:for this had been an cxccllent plea in their defence againſt the forclaid calum- 
niation, and a very good meancs for this City to-yaunt and boaft of ſuch marks given them, as if King 
Xerxes meant to puniſh and plague as his greateſt and moſt mortall enemics, Leonidas and Leontiades, 

For he cauſed the one to be ſccurged, and his bedy to be hanged up when he was dead; andthe other | 
to be pricked whiles he was alive. And this our Hiftoriographer hath uſed this cruclty which they ſhew* 
ed unto Lemidas dead, for a manifeſt proof that the barbarcus King hated Leonidas in his life time | 
above all che men in the world. And in avouching that the Thebans who fided with the Medes at | 
Thermopyle were thus branded and marked as ſlaves , and afterward, beirg thus mar ked, fought cagerly | 
in the behalf of the ſame Barbarians before Platee, me thinks he may well ſay as Hippoclides thefeat | 
morizk dancer , unto whom, when at a feaft he beftirred his legs, and hopped artificially about the | 
tables, one ſaid unto him, thou danceſt truly. Hippoclides anſwered again, Hippoclides carcth not great- 

ly for the truth. In his cighth book he writcth that the Grecks being affrighced like Cowards, centred 

inco a reſolution for to fly from Artemiſium into Greece : and that when choſe of Eubze beſought them ; 
to tarry ſtill a while, uncill ſuch time as they might take order how to beſtow their Wives, Children 

an d Family, they were nothing moved at their prayers, nor gave any car unto them, untill ſuch eime 

as Themiſtocles took a piecc of mony of them, and parted the ſame between Emybiades and Adimantus 
the Pretor or Captain of the Corinthians. And then they ftayed longer , and fought a navall battell 

with the Barbarians. And verily Pindarus the Poct, albeir he was not of any confederate City, but of 

that which was ſuſpeftcd and accuſed to hold of the Mcdians fide, yet when he had occafion to make 
mention of the battell at Artemifiuw, brake forth into this exclamation : 


This is the place where Athens youth, 
ſome time as writers ſay, 

Did with their blood, of liberty . 
the glorious groundwork lay. 
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But Herodotus contrariwiſc, by whom ſome give out that Greece hath been graced and adorned, wri- 
teth that the ſaid viftory was an a of —_— » bribery and meer theft, and that the Grecks 
fought againſt their wills, as being bought and ſold by their Captains, who took money therefore. 
Neicher is here an end of his malice. For all men in manner do acknowledge and confch, that the 
Greeks having gotten the upperhand in Sca- fight uponthis coaft, yer abandoned the cape Artemiſium, 
and yielded is to the Barbarians,upon the news that they heard of the overthrow received at 7 bermopyle. 
For it had been no boot, nor to any purpoſe, for tohave ſitten fill there, and kept the Sca forthe be- 
hoof of Greece, conlidering that now the War was hard at their doors within thoſe ftreights, and 
Xerxes, Maſter of all the Avenies. But Herodotus » that the Greeks, before they were adver- 
tiſed of Leontidas death, held a counſel, and were in deliberation to fi: For theſe be his words, Be- 
ing in great diſtreſs (quoth he) and the Athenians eſpecially, who had many of theirſhips, even the 
one half of their flecr, y bruſcd and ſhaken, they were in conſultation to take their flight into 
Greece. Bun Ice us permit him thus to name or to reproach rather this recreat of theirs before the barrel: 
but he termed it re, a flight: Andnow at this preſent he callethit a flights and hercafter he 
will give it the name of flight, ſo bicterly is he bent to uſe this vile word, Flight. But (quoth he) 
there came to the Barbarians y afrer this, in a Bark or light Pinnace a man of Eftiea, who ad- 
vertiſed them, how the Greeks had quit the cape Artemiſium and were fled : whichbecauſe they could 
not belicvc, they kept the Mefſenger in Ward and fafe cuftody, and thereupon pur forth certain ſwife 
foilts in eſpial to diſcover the truth. What ſay you Herodotus ? What ix it you write ? Thar they fied 
as yarquiſhed, whom their very encmies themſelves, after the battel, could not believe that they fled; as 
ſuppoſing them to bave had the better hand a great deal? And deſerveth this man to have credit given 
him, when he wricerh of one particular perſon, or of one City apars by it ſelf, who in one bare word, 
ſpoileth all Greece of the victory ? He overthroweth and demoliſheth the very Trophee and Monu- 
ment, that all Greece ereted. He aboliſhcth thoſe Titles and Inſcriptions, which ſetup in the 
honor of Diana, on the Eaft fide of Artemiſium, calling all this but pride and vain-glory, And as for 
th: Epigram, it ran to this cffe : 

From Aſtra Land, all ſorts of Nations ftout, 

When Athens Teuth, ſometime in naval fight TT 

Had vanquiſhed, and all theſe conſts about Sh 


Diſperft their fleet 3 and therewith put to flight 79" ora 
And ſlain the hoſt of Mcdes : Lo bere in fight —_ 
What Monuments to thee with due reſpell, EY 


Diana Virgin pure, they dideret. 
He deſcribed not the order of the Battels, and how the Grecks were ranged, neither hath he ſhewed 
what place everyGiry of theirs held, during this terrible fight at Sea : But in that retreax of their fleet, 
which he tcarmeth a flight, he ſaith, that the Corinthians ſailed formoft, and the Athenians hindmoR : 
he ſhould not then have thus trodden under foot, and inſulted too much over thoſe Greeks, who took 
part with the Mcdes : He (1 fay ) who by others is thought to be a Thurian born, and reckoneth him=- 
ſelf in the number of the Halicernaſſcans, and verily being deſcended from the Dorians, come 
wich their wives and children to make wat againſt the Greeks, But this man is ſo far off from naming 
and alleging before the _—_— and neceſlities whereto thoſe States were driven, who ſided with the 
Medians, that he reporteth thus much of the Medians, how notwithſtanding the Phoczans were their 
capital Encmics, yet they ſent unto them aforchand, that- they would ſpare their Countrey, with» 
our doing any harm or damage unto ir, if they might reccive from them as a reward, fifty talents of 
filver, And this wrote he as touching the Phoczans in theſe very terms : The Phoczans (quoth he) 
were the onely men who in theſe quarters fided not with the Medians, for no other cauſe, as [ finde 
upon mature conſideration, but in regard of the hatred which they bare againſt the Theffalians : tor 
if the Thcfalians had been aff:&cd ro the Greeks, 1 ſuppoſe the Phoczans would have turned to 
the Medes. And yet a little after, himſelf will ay, that thirteen Cities of the Phoczans were ſect on 
fire, and burnt to aſh:s by the Barbarian King, their Countrey laid waſte , the Temple within the 
City Abes conſumed with fire, their men and women both pur to the ſword, as many as could not 
gain the top of the Mount Parnaſſus: Nevertheleſs, he rangeth them in the number of thoſe that 
moſt aff:&ionately took part with the Barbarians, who indeed, choſe rather to endure all extremities 
and mifcrics that war may bring, than to abandon the defence and maintenance of the honor of Greece. 
And being not able to reprove the men for any deeds committed, he bufied his brains to deviſe falſe 
imputations, forging and framing wich his pen divers ſarmiſes and ſuſpicions againſt them, nox wil- 
ling that their ingentions ſhould be judged by their afts, if chey had not been of the ſame minde and 
aff:&tion with the Theſſalians, as if they would have renounced the Treafon, becauſe kheir Coun- 
trey was already ſcized by others, If then a man, who would go about to excuſe the Theffalians for 
lding with the Medes, ſhould ſay, that they were not willing therexo, but for the hatred which they 
bare unto the Phocz uns, ſecing adhere and allicd to the Greeks, therefore they took the contrary 
fide, and clave to the Medcs, even againſt their will and j : might nos he ſecm to be an 
egregious flatterer, who thus in favor of others, ſearching pretences 80 colour and cover foul 
fats, perverteth the truth ? Yes verily, as I think. How then can it otherwiſe be, but that he ſhall be 
taken for a plain Sycophant, who ſaith, that the Phoczam followed not the better for vertue, but be- 


cauſe they knew the Thefalians were of a contrary minde and judgement ? For he doth not _ 
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ard jathcr this Ulander and calumriation upon others, as his manner is clſcwhere ro do, laying, thar 
hc heats! Cy, &c. buthe affirmeih, chat in conferring all chings cogerher, himſelf found no other oc. 
caſion th:rcol. He ought then to have alledged withal, his preſizmptions and proofs ; whereby he waz 
perſwadcds that they who perform all ations ſemblable to the belt, are yer in will and incention ajj 
one-with the worſt, For the occafion which he. alledgeth, to wit, Enmity, is frivolous, and to be 
laughed at, becauſe neither the enmity that was between thoſe of Agine and the Athenians; nor 
thar which the Chalcidians bare againſt the Eretrians ; nor the Corinthians againſt the Megariang 
was a bar tocmpcach them for joyning cogether in the League of Greece, for the defence of common 
liberty : like as 0n the contrary fide, the Macedonians moft bitter and mortal enemics unto the The. 
falonians, afd choſe who plagued chem moſt, diverted them nor from the confederacy and alliance 
with che Barbarians. Far the publique peril, coveredand bid cheir private quarrels : inſomuch as 
abandoning and baniſhing ehcir paſſions, they gave their conſeor, either to honeſty for vertue, or to 
profit for nccellity. And yer beſide this neceſſity, wherewith they found theraſchves overtaken, yes, 
and forced to ſubmit themſelves to the Medes, they returned again to the Greeks fide : and heregf 
Leocrates the Spartan, giveth dire& teſtimony in cheir behalf. Yea, and Herodotus himſelf being 
forced and compelled thereto, confefferh in the deſcription of the affairs that paſſed at Plates, that the 
Phocians ſided with the Grecks. And no marvel is it, if he beſo h and violent with ſuch as have 
been infortunate 3 when as, even thoſe who were prefent in the and hazardcd their whole 
eſtate for the good of the Common-wealth, he tranſpoſeth into the rank of Enemicsand Trayrors, 
For the men of Nexos ſent three Galleys or Ships of war to ayd the Barbarians in their ſervice ; bur 
on2 of the Caprainzof thoſe veiſ:ls, named Democritns, perſwaded his other wo fellows, to turn, 
and range rather on the Greeks fide. Sec how he cannot for his life, praiſe, but he muſt wichal dic. 
praiſc : but look when ſome paraicular perſon is commended, he muſt needs by and by condemn 
whole City and Nation : Witneſs hereof, among ancicnt Writers, Hellanicus, and of our mod-rn 
Authors, Ephoru : for the one ſaith, that the Naxians came to ſuccour the Greeks with fix Gall 
and th: other faith with five: yea, and Herodotus himſelf is convinced to have feigned and fal{i 
this : For the particular Chroniclers of the Naxians write, that before time they had ſed Meg a- 
betes the Licutenant of the Kings, who wich two hundred. ſail arrived ax their Ile, and there rid at 
anchor: Afterwards drave away Detis another General of his, who as he paſſed by , burnt their 
Cirict. And if itbefo as Herodotss ſaith elſewhere, that they themſelves deftroyed their City, b 
Ray it on fire, but the people ſaved chem(elves, by flying into the Mountainr, had they good cauſe 
to ſend ayd unto thoſe, who were the cauſe of the ruine and deftruftion of their own Countrey, and 
not to joyn with them who foughe for the common liberty ? Bug that it was not ſo much to praiſe 
Democritus, as to blame the Naxians, that he deviſed this lyc, be' ſheweth evidently by this, chat he 
concealeth and omitteth to ſpeak of the valiant feats of Arms, which at that time Captain Democritus 
exploited, according as Sixonides ſhewed by this Epigram, | 
Demgcritus in the tbird place gave 
the charge with all bis might, 
What time as Greeks neer Salamis, 
with Mees at Sea did fight, 
Five ſhips of enemies be took : 
# ſixth there chanc'd to be, 
One of the Greeks in Barbarens bands, 
and that recovered he. 
But why ſbould any man b: angry with him about the Naxianz? For if there be aovy Aztipoder, as 
ſome ſay there are, who dwell in the other In and go oppoſite unto ws, gps that they 
alſo have heard of Themiffocles, and the counſel that he = unto che Greeks for to fight a naval Br- 
tel before Salemis,who afterwards cauſed a Temple to be built in the Iſle of Melite, unto Diana the wiſe 
Counſellor, after that the Barbarous King was diſcomfired. Now this kinde and gentle Chroni- 
cler of ours, refuſing as much as lieth in him to avow this cxploit, and to transfer the glory thereof 
unto another, wriceth cxpreſly chus, When things flood upon theſe terms, as Themiſtocles went aboird 
inco his own Galley, there was a Citizen of Athens named Mynefiphilus, who demanded of him whac 
they had reſolved upon in their Council? And when he heard that concluded it was, to retire with 
their fl-ct unto T/thmus, or the Screights,there ro fight a Batre! at Sca even before Peloponneſes:] ſay unto 
you (quoth he) again, that if they remove the Navy from Salemis, you ſhall never fight moreupon 
the S:a for any Countrey of your own : forevery man will preſently return home eo his own City. 
And therefore if there be any device and mcans in the world, go your ways and endeavor to break this 
rc{olution,and if it be poſlible,deal fo with Eurybiades,that he may change his mindc,and tarry here fil): 
And a little after, when he had ſaid chatthis advice pleaſed Thewi/tocles wondrous much,and that with- 
out making any anſwerart all, he went diraftly to Exrybiades : he writeth again in theſe very terms :; 
And fieting ncer unto him, he relateth what counſel he had heard Areſiphilus to give, taking it upon 
himſelf, and adderh more things befides. Thus ſee you not how in ſome ſort he brings Themiſtocles 
unto an ill name and opinion of lewdnefs, in that he attributcth unto himſelf a counſel which was none 
of his own: but the invention of Mneſiphilus ? And afterwards deriding ftill the Greeks more and 
more, he faith, that Themiftocles was no ſuch wiſe man, as to ſec what was good and ex; elienr, bur 


failed in his foreſighe, notwithſtanding that for his prudence and cunning he carticd the firname 
of 
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of UViyſſes. Marry, Lady Artemifis born in the ſame Ciry that Herodotus, withour pr ompting «rx 
ecaching of any perſon, but even of her own head, forcrtold Xerxe; , that the Grzcks could nor 
hold out long, nor make head againſt him, bur would dizband and dif perſe rhemſclves, and every one 
fly home unto his own City : Ncicher it is like ( quoth ſhe ) if you march with your Army by Land un- 
to Peloponneſus, that they will be quiet and fit till, and rake no care to fighr at. Sca for the Arhenians : 
Whereas, Sir, if you make hafte to give thema naval barrel, | fear me greatly thar if your Arnjada re- 
ceive any foil or damage, it will greatly prejudice your Land Forces. But here Herodotus wanted no- 
thing bur his Prophetical verſes, ro make Artemiſia another Sibylla, propheſying of thinps to comic fo 
exaftly. Well, in regard of this advertiſement, Xerxes gave her commithon eo carry his children with 
her to the City of Epheſus : for he had forgotten belike, to bring any women with him from his Royal 
City of Suſa, in caſe his children nceded a convoy of women tocondut them. But I-raake no account 
of ſuch lies as theſe which he hath deviſed againft us : yer let us onely examine a lirtle what flanders 
he hath raiſed upon others. Hz ſaith that the Athenians give out, how Adimantns the Captain of the 
Corinthians, when the encmics were ar the point of giving the charge, and joyning battel,in great fear 
and aſtoniſhment fled, not by ſhoving the ſhip backward at the poop by little and liccle after a (oft mari- 
ner of retreat, nor yet making way of evaſion, and eſcape cloſely and with ſilence through his enc= 
mics ; but hoifing up, and ſpreading full ſail,and turning the procs and beak heads abouc of all his veſ- 
ſels at once. And then there was a Frigot or ſwift Pinnace ſear ont after him, which overtook him a- 
bouc the coaſts of Salamis, out of which one cryed unto him, What Adimantrs, do you fly indeed; 
and have you abandoned and betrayed the Greeks? And yer they have the becrer hand, according as 
they made their prayers unto the gods for to vanquiſh their enemi 8. Now this Frigor, we muſtthink 
verily came down from heaven : for what ne<d had he to uſe any ſuch Tragick Engine or Fabrick; 80 
work ſuch feats, who cvery where elf: ſurpaſſcth all the Pocts Tragical in the world, for lying and va- 
nity. Well, Adimantus believing the (aid voyce, was reclaim-d and returncd again torhe Armada, 
when all was done, and the buſineſs diſpatched by others to his han4s, Thus goes the bruit and ſpeech 
among the Athenians, Bur the Corinthians confeſs not ſo much, ſ.ying, that they chem(clves were the 
formoſt who in the vaward gave the firſt onſct,and charged the encn j:$ in this batce] at ſea: avd on their 
fide bear witneſs all the other Greeks. And thus dealech this man in many other places : He foweth 
finders here and there upon one or other,tothe end that he may not miſs, but light upon ſome,fall ic out 
as it will, who may appear moſt wicked. Like as in this place he ſpecdeth very well in his lc, 
Forif his ſlander and accuſation be believed, the Corinthians (hall ſuſtain infamy ; if diſc the 
Athenians ſhall bear the diſhonor : or if the Athenians have nor lyed upon the Corinthians, yet him- 
ſelf hath ſparcd neither of them, but told a lye of them both. For proof hereof, Thucydides, who. 
bringeth in an Ambaſſador of Athens, to conteft againſt a Corinthian at Lacedemon, and (peak _— 
ly ot their own worthy cxploits againſt the Medes, and namely, of the naval battel of Salamis, charger 
up>n the Corinthians no matter of treaſon nor cowardiz:2 in abandoning their colours : for there is 
no liklihood, that the Athenians would have reproached the City of Corinth in ſuch terms, confider= 
ing that they ſaw it engraven in the third place aftcr the Lacedemonians, and thoſc Inſcriptions of 
Spoils which they won trom the Barbarians, were conſecrated to the gods. And at Salamis, they ae" 
mitted chemo inter and bury their dead neer to the Ciry lide, as who were brave Warriors, and had 
born themſelves moſt valiancly in that ſervice, with an loſcriprion in Elegick Verſes to this ct» 
fet : 


—— 
ws 


Once (paſſenger) we dwelt in Corinth Town, 
Well watered with Sea on either fide: 

And now our bones this Iſle of renown, x 
Hight Salamis, within dry mould doth hide : pe 


Phenician Ships were ſunk, that bere did ride. 1.4 
The Medes ſo ftout we ſlew and Perſians brave, 
That ſacred Greece from bondage we might ſave. Tic 


Bue their Cenotaph or imaginary Tomb which was ere&ed in I/thnus, carricth this Epiceph : 
Lo here welye, who with our lives ſet free 
All Greece, neer brought op 
Likewiſe over the offerings which Diodorus one of the Caprains of the Corinthian Galleys, cauſed to be 
ſt up in the Temple of Latona, there was this Superſcription: 
From cruel Medes, theſe arms which bang in ſight, 
The Mariners of Theodorus won : 
And as memorial of their naval fight, 
To Dame Latona offered them anon. 
Adimantus himſelf, whom Herodotus evermore doth reviic and reproach, ſaying, That he alone of all 
the Captains, went away with a full purpoſe to fty from Artemiſium, and would not ftay untill the con« 
fift : fee what honor he had ? 
Friend Paſſenger, here lies Sir Adimante 
Emombed, by whoſe proweſs valiant 
All Greece is crown'd with freedom at this day, 
Which elſe had been to thraldome brought for ays 
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For neither isir like that tuch honor ſhould have been done unto him after his death, if he had been 
a Coward and a Traytor ;z ncither would he cver have dared to name one of his daughters Nayſinice 
that is co ſay, Victory in Battcl at Sca ; another, Acrothinion, which is as much, as the Firſt-fryity of 
Spoils won from enemies; and a third, Alexibia, that is to ſay, Ayd againſt Force; alſo, to give un- 
to his ſon the name of Ariftens, which fignifieth a brave Warrior : it he had not won ſomeglory and 
reputation by worthy feats of Arms. Moreover, it is not credible, 1 will not ſay, that Herodotus, bug 
the meaneſt and moſt obſcure Carian that is,was ignorant of that glorious and memorable prayer which | 
in thoſe days the Corinthian Dames alone, of all other Grecian wives madc, That it might pleaſe the 
Goddeſs Venus to inſpire their hugbands with the love and defire to give battel unto the Barbarigry, 
For this was athing commonly known and divulged abroad, infomnuch as Simoxides made an Epigram 
engraven over thoſe theic Images of braſs, which are ct up in the Temple of Venus, which by report 
was fotinded intimcs paſt by Medez, as ſome ſay, to this end, that (he herſelf might ceaſc to love her 
husband 3 but atothers, that Faſox her husband might give over the love of one Thetis. And the ſaid 
Epigram goeth in this manner ; 
Theſe Ladies here, whoſe Statues land in place, 
Did whilom prayers 10Goddeſs Venus make, 
In Greeks behalf ; that it might pleaſe her grace 
Them to incite, the Wars to undertake. 
Dawes Venus then, for thoſe good womens ſake | 
To Median Archers expos'd not as a prey 
The Greeks, nor would their Citadel betray. 
Sach matters astheſe, he ſhould have written ard made mentionoh, rather than inſerted into his Hifto. 
ry, how Aminocles killed his own fon. Over and beſides, after he had ſatitfied himſelf co the fall wich 
moſt impudent imputations which he charged upon Themiſtocles, accufing him, that he ceaſed not ſc. 
cretly to rob and ſpoil the Ifics, without the knowledge of the other Captains joyned in Commillion 
with him 3 in the end, taketh from che Ath-nians the crown of principal valience, and fetecth ic up- 
on the head of the Xginers, writing thur, The Greeks having ſenc the firſt-fruits of their ſpoils and 
illage unto the Temp cat Delphos, demanded of Apollo in general, whether he had ſuthcient, and 
content with that portion of the booty : unto whom he anſwered, that of all other Greeks, he 
had received enough, and wherewich he was well pleaſed : But ofthe Aginersnot ſo; at whoſe hands 
he required the chief priz: and honor of proweſs, which they won at the bartel of Sa/amis. Thus you 
ſcehrc fathereth not upon the Scythians, the Perltans, or Egyptians his lying tale, which he coggeth 
and deviſeth, as Aſp doth upon Crows, Ravens and _ 3 butheuſcththe very perſon of god 
Pythius, for 80 diſappoint and deprive the Athenians of the firft place in honor, at the battcl of S2- 
lamis ; as alfo Themiſtocles of the ſecond, which was adjudged unto him at Itbmus, or the Streights of 
Peloprneſus ; for that each Captain there, attribured the higheſt degree of proweſs to himſelf, art] the 
next unto him : and thus the judgement hereof growing to an end and conclufion, by reaſon of the 
ambirion of the ſaid Captains, he faith, All the Greeks weighed anchor and departed, as not being 
willing to confer upon Theniftocles the foveraign honor of the vitory. And in his ninth and lat Book, 
having nothin [ft to wreak his teen upon, and to diſcharge his malicious and ſpightful tomack, bur 
onely rhe onians, and thcir excellent piece of ſervice which they performed againkt the Bar- 
barians before th: City of Plates, he writeth, That the Lacedemonians, who aforctime feared great- 
ly that the Athenians being ſollicited and perſwaded by 3fardonins, would forſake all other Greeks: 
now that the Streights of 1thnws were mured up, and their Countrey ſafe enough, they took no fur- | 
cher'care of others, but left them at (ix and ſeven, feaſting and making Holiday at home, dcluding the ; 
Ambaſſadors of the Athenians, and holding them off wich delays, and not giving chem their diſpatch. 
And how is it then, that there went to Platee a thouſand and five Spartans, having every one of them 
ſ:ven llotes about him, for the guard of his perſon ? How is ic (1 ay) that they taking upon them 
the adventure of fo great a peril, venquiſhed and diſcomfited To many thouſands of Barbarians? Bur 
hcarken what @ probable cauſe he allegeth : There was (quoth he) by chance, a man at Sparta, | 
named Chilexs, who came from Tegea thither, and {ojoyned there, for that amcng the Ephori he 
had ſome friends, as between whom and him there was mutual Hoſpitality : He it was who perſwadcd 
them to bring their Forces into the field, ſhewing unto them that the Bulwark and Wall for the dce- 
fence of Peloponneſus, would ſerve in ſmall ftead or none, if the Athenians joyned once with Marde- 
nius; and this was it that drew Pauſaenias forth with his power © Platee; ſo that if ſome particular bu- 
fincſs haply had kept Chileus at home till in Tegee, Greece had never gotten the victory. Again, not 
kcowing another time what to do with the Athenians : one while he cxcolleth their City on bigh, and 
another whilc he debaſeth it as low, toſling it to and tro,ſaying, that being in queſtion about the ſecond 
ce of honor with cheTcgeats,they made mention of the Heraclide, alleging cheir valiane afts, which 
efore -rime they had atchieved againſt the Amazonee: the Sepultures aloof the Pcloponneti ins, who 
dycd under the very walls of the Caſtile Cadmes and finally, that they went down to Mareihon vaun'» 
ing gloriouſly in wosds, and taking great joy that they had the conduR of the left wing or point of 
the Battcl. Alſoa little after, he putteth down, that Payſanias and the Spartans willingly yielded 
the ſuperiority of command to them, anddefircd thera to take the charge of the right wing chem- 
ſelves, to the end they might confront the Perſians, and givethem the left : as if they had excuſed 


themſclves by their diſuſe, inthet they were wont to encounter with the Barbariazn. And _ | 
albcic | 
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albcir this is a meer mockery, to ſay, that they were unwilling to deal with thoſe encmics, who were 
not accuſtomed to fight with them : yet he ſaith moreover, that all the other Grecks, when their 
Captains led chem into another place for to encamp in, ſo ſoonascyer their Standards marched and 
advanced forward, The Horſemen (quoth he) in general fled, aud would willingly have put them 
ſclves wichin the City Platee, but they fled indeed as far as to the Temple of Funos.  Whercin he ac- 
cuſcth all the Greeks together of diſobedience, cowardiz:, and teaſda Finally, he writeth, that 
there were none but the Lacedemonians and the Tegeats who charged the Barbarians z nor any belides 
the Athenians, who fought wichthe Thebans3 depriving all other Citicsequally of their part in the 
xy of that ſonoble an exploit 2 for that there was nos one of them who laid hand to work, but 
rting all Ri], or leaning upon their weapons hard by, abandoned and betrayed in the meantime, 
withoug doing ought, thoſe who fought ſor their ſafety, until that the Phliafians, and the Mcgarians, 
though long it were firſt, hearing that Pauſezias had the upperhand, ran in with more hafte than 
your ſpced, and falling upon the Cavalry of the Thebans, where they were preſently defeated and 
2in, without any great ado : But the Corinthians (quoth he.) were not at this fray, but after the 
vittory, keeping above on high 6 apr among the Mountains, by that means met noc with the The- 
bans Horſemen. For the Cavalry of the Thebang, fecing the Barbarians to fly all in a rout, put 
theraſclves forth before them, to make them way, and by this means very aff:Qionarely aflilted them 
in their flight, and all in recompence, and by way of chavkleiving, forſooth (for ſoyou mult take 
ie) for thoſe marks which were given them in their faces, within the Streight of Thermopile. But in 
whatrank and place of this battcl the Corinthians were ranged, and how they did their devoir, and 
quit themſelves againſt the Barbarians before Platee, you may know by that which Simonides writeth 
of them in theſe verſes ; 
Amid the boft arranged ſtood, 
and inthe battel main, 
Thoſe who inbabit Ephyra, 
weter'd with many @ vain 
Of lively ſprings : Men who in feats 
of Martial Arms excel : 
And joynt with them, they that in old 
Sir Glaucus City dwell, 
F aiy Corinth hight: we theſe their deeds 
of proweſs to expreſs, 
A fac gift of precious gold, 
did afterwards addreſs, 
And conſecrate to gods above 
in beavens : and by the ſame 
Much amplified their own renown, 
and their forefathers fame, 


For this he wrote of them, not by way of a Scholaſtical exerciſe, as if he taughe a. School in Corinth g 
nor as one who of purpoſe made a Song or Balad in praiſe of the City, þut as a Chroniclec penning 
the Hiſtory of theſe affairs in Elegiack verſcs to that cff:&t, Bur this Writer here of ours, preven eth 
the conviRtion of a loud lye, left he might be taken therewith, by thoſe that ſhould demand of him 
in this manner, How cometh it then topaſs, that there be fo many Sepulchres, Tombs, Graves, and 
Monuments of the dead, upon which the Platcans even to this day do ſolemnly celebrate the Anni- 
verſary Effufione, to the Ghoſtsand Souls of thoſe that arc departed, in the preſence of other Greeks 
aſſiſtant with them? And verily in mine opinion, he ſcemeth yer more (hame#ully to charge theſe Na- 
tions with the crime of Treaſon, in theſe words following, And theſe Szpalcures or places of burial 
which are ſeen about Platee, thoſe I mean, which their poſterity and ſucceffors, being alkamed of this 
foul fault, that their Progenitors were not at this battel, or came too late, cat up, and rai(cd on high, 
every man for his part in general, for the poſterity ſake. As for Herrdotvs, be is the onely man of all 
others who hath heard of this abſence from the battel, which is reputed Treaſon : But Pauſanics , 
Ariſtides, the Lacedemonians and the Athenians, never knew of thoſe Greeks who made default, and 
would not be at this dangerous conflia: And yet the Athenians ncicher impeached the Agincees, 
though they were their acting that thay were not comprized within; the Inſcription, nor yes 
charged and convinced the Corinthians for flying from the batrel at Selawis, conlidering that Greece 
beareth witneſs againſt them. And verily as Herodotus himſclf doth teſtific, ten years after this war 
of the Mcdes, Cleadas a Citiz:n of Plates, to gratific iand pleaſure the Aginetes as a friend, raiſed a 
great Mount bearing their name, as if they had been interred thercia. What ailed then the Lacede» 
monians and Athenians, or what moved them, being ſo jealous one of another about this as 
they were, that they had like to have gone together by the gate? upon the cxploic pertormed, 
for exeting of a Trophee or Monument of Victory, not to them of the price of honor, who 
upon cowardly fear were eicher awayzor elſe fled from che ſerviceybas to ſutfer their names to be writen 
upon the Trophees, Coloff:s and Gyant-like ſtatues erefted in memorial of them, allowing them gheix 
part in the ſpoils and pillage, yea, and in the end cauling this Epigram or Superſcription tobe engraven 


upon a publik Altar ? 
The 
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The Greeks in ſign of noble wiftory, 

Which they ſometimes wan of the Perſians hoſt, 
And toretain the thaukful memory 

That they them drave away fromGrecian coaſt, 
(So reſolute they were or elſe all had been loft ) 
This common Altar built to Jupiter 

Surnamed hereupon Deliverer. 


How now Herodotus, was it Cleades, or ſome other, [ pray you, who in flattery of the Greeks, made 
this Epigram or Inſcription * What nced bad they t en tO take ſuch pains and trouble themſelycs in 
digging the ground in vain, and by caſting up carth raiſe fach Mounts and Monaments for the ape to 
come, when as they might ſee their glory conſecrated and immortalized in theſe moſt conſpicuous and 
famous meraorials, dedicated to the honor of the gods? And verily Panſanias, when as he intended, 
as men ſay, to uſurp Tyrannical Governmeng, in a certain oblation which he off:red in the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphos, ſce this Iuſcription z 


Pauſanias the Captain General 

Of all the Greeks, when he had conquered 
The Medes in fight, for a memorial 

This Monument to Phorbus offered. 


And albcit in ſome ſort he communicated the glory of rthisexecution with the Grecke, whoſe ſoveraign 
Captain he termed bimſellf, yer the Greeks being nor able to endure it, but utterly miſliking him therc- 
forc, the Lacedemonians above the reſt ſent their Ambaſſadors unto Delphos, and cauſed the ſaid Epi- 
gram to be cut our with a chizz:l, andin licuthereof, the names of the Cities, as good reaſon was, to 
becngraven: Andyet what likelihood is there, that cither the Greeks ſhould take offence and diſcon- 
tentment for being lefc out in this Inſcriprion, in caſe they were culpable, and privy to themſelves, that 
they were not with others at the battel ? or the Laccdemonians when they raced out and defaced the 
name of their General and Chick Commander, cauſe to be written and engraved their names, who 
had forſaken and Icft them in the midft of danger t For this were a manifeſt indignity, and moſt abſurd, 
if when Sochares, Deipniſtus, and all choſe that performed the beft ſervice in that journcy, never gricved 
nor complained that the Cythnians and Melians had their names recorded in thoſe Trophces, Herodotus 
inzttriburing the honor of this barrel unto three Cities oncly, ſhould daſh all others our, and not ſuffc 
cheirnames to ſtand uponanyTrophics or Conſecrated Places: For whercas there were four battelsgiven 
then unto the Barbarians, hc ſaich, that the Grecks fled from che Cape Artemiſium : And at the Paſs or 
Streights of Thermopyle, whiles their King and Soveraign Captain expoſcd himſelf to the hazard of his 
life, they kept themſelves cloſe at home, and fate till, raking no thought for the matter, bur ſolem- 
nized cheir Oiympick Games and Carnian Feats. 

Moreover, when he cometh to deſcribe the battel at Salamis, he ſpeaketh ſo much of Artemiſia, thaz 
he ſp:nd:th not ſo many words again, in all che narration of chat naval battcl, and the ifſue thereof, 
Finally, ascouching the journey of Plates, he ſaith, that all other Greeks, firring idly at their caſe, 
kney nothing of the ficld ſought, before all was done, according as Pigres Artimiſius being plcafantly 
diſpoſed co jeſt, writcth merrily in verſc, that there was a battc] beewecn Frogs and M'cc, wherein they 
were agreed to keep filence, and make no noiſe all the while they foughc : ro th- end that no others 
might take any knowledge thereof : alſo, that the Lacedemonians were no better Warriors, nor more 
valiant than the Barbarians : But their hap was to defeat and vanquiſh them, b-cauſc they were naked 
men, and difarmed : For Xerxes himfſclf being preſcnt in perſon, it they had not been followed with 
whipr, and ſcourged forward, had never been able to have made them fight with the Greeks 5 marry, in 
this journey of Platee, having changed their hearts and courages (for nceds ic miſt be {o) they were no» 
thing inferior in boldneſs of heart, ſtrength of body, and reſolution, ro the Greeks 3 bur ic was the 
apparcl, which wanting arms upon ic, hurt them ſo much, and marrcd all, for being chemſclves light- 
ly appointed, and in manner naked, they had to deal with the Lacedemonians that were heavily arm- 
ed at all pi:ccs. What honor thzn,or great matter of glory could redound unto the Greeks out of theſe 
four bate-ls, in caſc ic be ſo that the Lacedemonians encountred naked and unarmed nen? And 
for the other Greeks, although they were in thoſe partypreſent, yer it they knew nor of the combate, 
unti! che ſervice was done to their hauds: and if the Tombs honored yeerly by the ſeveral Cirics be» 
longins ro them, be empty, and mockeries onzly of Monuments and Scpulchr-s; and if the Trevers 
and Altars ercftcd before the gods, be full of falſe Ticles and Inſciptions z and Her ods oncly knew 
the truth ; andall men in the world befides, who have heard ofthe ng were quite d-ceived by the 
honorable name and opinion that went of them for their fingular prow:fs and admirable yertue z 
what is there then to be thought or ſaid of Herodotus? Surely that he is an cxc:11:ne Writer, and 
depainterh things eo the life : he is a fine man ; he hath an cloquent congue : his Diſcour ſes are tull of 
grace, they are pleaſant , beautiful , and artificial: ' And as it was ſaid of a Poct or Muſician in 
telling his tal-3 how ever he hath pronounced his Narration and Hiftory not wich Knowledge and 
Learning, yet ſurely he hath done it clegantly, ſmoothly, and with an andible and clear voyce, 


And theſe, 1 wis, be the things that move delight, and do affe& all that read him. Bur like as yy” 
roſes 
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roſes we muſt beware of the venimous Flies Cantharides ; even fo we oughr to take heed ot derraftion 
and backbiting of his baſe penning lixewiſe ofthings def erving great neal, which infinuace ego 
and creep under his ſmooth ſtile, poliſhed phraſe, and figurative ſp:eches : ro the end, that ere we be 
aware, we intertain not, nor fofter in our heads, falſe conceics and at:fucrd opinions of the braveſt men, 
and noblcſ Citics of Greece, 


— 


Of eMufick. 
A Dialogue, 


T he Perſons therein diſccurſine, Oneſicrates, Soterichus, 
Lyſias. 


This Treatiſe, little or nothing at all concerneth the Muſick of many 
Voyces according and interlaced together, which isin uſe 'and:re- 
quelt at this day; but rather appertaineth to the ancient faſhion, which 
conſiſteth in the accord and conſonance of Song with the ſenſe:and 
meaſure of the letter, as alſo with the good grace of geſture : And 
by the ſtile and manner of writing, it ſcemeth not to be of Plutarchs 


doing« 


He wife of that good man Phocior, was wont to ſay, that the jewels and ornaments wherein ſh» 
| joyed, were thoſe firatagems and worthy feats of Arms. which her husband Fbocion had at- 


chieved: but 1 for my part may well and truly avouch, that the ornaments noe onely of my 
ſelf in particular, but alfoof all my friends and kinsfolk in general, is the diligence of my 
Schoolmaſter, and his aff:&ion in teaching me good Literature. For this we know full well, that ihe 
nobleſt exploits, and braveft pieces of ſervice performed by great Generals and Gaptains-in the ficld, 
can do no more bur onely ſave from preſent peril or imminent danger, ſome ſmall Army, or ſome one 
City, or haply at the moit, one entire Nation and Countrey ; but arc not able ro make. either their 
Souldiers or Citiz:ns, or their Countreymen, better in any reſp:& ; wherea* on the other fide, good 
erudicion and learning, being the very ſubſtance indeed of tclicityy and the efficient cauſe of nos 
and wiſdom, is found to be good and profitable, not onely to one Family, City and Nation, but 
tcrally wo all mankinde. By how much therefore the profic and commodiry enſuing upon kaow 
and good letters, is greater than that which proceedeth trom all firatagems or martial fears by fo 
much is the remembrance and relation thereot more worthy and commendable. Nw it fortencd nor 
long ſince, that our gentle friend Oneficrates invited unto a fealt in his houſe, the ſ-cond day of the Sa- 
| turnal Solemnitics, certain perſons very expert and skilful in Mufick, and among the reſt, Sorerichus 
| of Alexandria, and Lyſias, one of thoſe who received a p:nfion trom him : And after the ordinary 
c:remonies and complements of ſuch Feaſts were performed, he began to make a ſpeech unto his com- 
| pany after this manner * My good friends (quoth he) | ſuppoſe, that it would not beſean a Feaſt or 
| Banquet to ſcarch at this time what is the cfficient cauſc of Mans Voyces for, a q icſtion iris, that 
would require better leiſure, and more ſobricty : bur foralmuch as the beſt Grammarians define Voice 
to be the beating or percuſſion of the ayr, perceptible unto the ſenſe of hearing, and becauſe that 
yeſterday we enquir and diſputed as touching Grammar,and found it to be an Art making profcilioa 
nd very meet, to frame and fhape Voyces according to lines and letters, yea, and to lay chemupin 
writing, as in the — and Store-houſe of Mcmory 3 let us now fee what is the ſecond Science 
next to ity that is meet and agreeable ro the Voyce : and this | take to be Muſick For a devour and re» 
ligious thing it is, yea, and a principal duty belonging unto men, for to fing the praiſes of che gods, 
ne beſtowed upon them alone this gift of a diſtin and articulate Voyce : which Homer alſo 
by his teſtimony hath declared in theſe Verſes, 
Then all day long the Grecian youth 
in ſongs melodious, 
Beſonght god Photbus of his grace, 
fo be propitious: 
Phaocbus I ſay, who from afar 
doth ſheet his arrows nigh, 
They chant and praiſes who takes great joy, 
to hear ſuch barmony, 
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Goto theretore my mattcrs, you thatare profeficd Muſicians, relate unto this good company here thay 
are your fricnds,whowas the firlt inventor of Muhckgwhat it is that time hath addcd unto ig afccrwardsz 
who they were that became famoui by the exerciſe and profeſſion of this Science ; as alſo, ro how ma. 
ny things, and to what, is the faid Rudy and praftice profitable. ' Thus much as touching that which 
O+:ficrates our Maſter moved and propounded 3 whereupon Lyſias inferred again, and ſaid; You de. 
mand a queſtion,good Orzeſicrates, which hath already becn handled and difcufſcd : for the mol} part of 
the Platonique Philofophers, and the beſt ſort of the Peripatericks, have employed themfetverin; the 
writing of the ancient Muſick, and of the corruption that in time crept into it. The beſt Gramma. 
rians alſo, and moſt cunning Muſicians, have taken great pains, and travelled much in this argument : 
and yet there_is no ſmall difcord and jar among them, as harmonical otherwiſe as they be abour 
theſe points. Herac lides in his Breviary,wherein he hath collefcd together all the excellent Profeſſors 
of Muſick, writeth that Amphion deviſed firft the manner of ſinging to the Lutc or Cithern, as alſo 
the CitharzJian Pociic 3 hkkeg the ſon of Antiope and Jupiter, his father taught him that skill; 
And this may be proved true, by an old cvidence or record enrolled, and diligently kept in the Ciry 
Sicyore, wherein he nameth certain Prieſteſſes in Arg's, as alſo Pocts and Muſicians. In the fany 
age, he ſaith, there lived Linus alſo of Eubaa, who compoſed certain lamentable and doleful Dittier; 
Anthes likewiſe of Anthedon in Bzotia, who made Hymns 3 and Pierius born in Pieria, who wrote 
Pocms upon the Muſes : he maketh mention beſides of Philammen a D:Iphian, who reduced into 
Songs and Canticles the nativity of Latoxa, Diane, and Apollo; and he it was who inſtituted firft the 
Quires-2nd Dances about the Temple of Apullo in Delphos. And an for Thamyris a Thracian born, he 
reporteth, that of all mien living in thoſe days, he had the ſweeteſt breaſt, and ſung, moſi melodiouſly, 
mfomuch as if we may believe Poets s he challenged the Miſes, and contended with them iq 
fingipg. It is written morcover, thas this Thamyris compiled'in verſe the War of the Titans againft 
the gods ; as alſo, that Demodocus of Corcyra was an ancient Muſician, who endited a Poem of the 
acftruftion of Trey, and the mariage between Venus and Vulcan: S:mblably, hat Phemius of Itha- 
cz. Wrote in verſe of the retarn of thoſe Greeks from Troy, who came home again with Agamenmon, 
Furthermore, it is ſaid, that the fliJe of thoſe Poems aboveſaid, was yot looſe, and in proſe, without 
metrical numbers, hut like unto that of Steſichorus, and other old Pocts, and Song-makers, whoftirlt 
made naked Dittics in Verſe, and afterwards arrayed them with muſical Tunes and Notes : for the 
ſame Author reporteth, that Terpander a maker of Songs, with Notes and Meaſures, to be ſung unto 
the Lutc or” Cithern, according toeach Law and Rule of the ſaid meaſures, adorned both-his own 
Verſes, and thoſe of Homer alſo, with harmonical Tunes, and ſung them accordingly at the ſolemn 
games, wherein Muſicians fing one againſt the other for the prize: he athirmeth likewiſe, that the ſame Tey- 
pandey was the firſt who impoſed names and terms to thoſe Tunes which arc to be ſang to the forcſaid 
inged inftruments ; and in imitation of Terpander, Clonas firſt compoſed Songs and Set-tuncsto the 
Flute and other winde inftruments, as alſo the Proſodies and Soners ſung at the entry of ſacrifices, and 
that he was a Poct who made Elegiack and Hexameter Verſes ; alſo, Gin Pulymwejtus the Colonhy- 
nian, who came aftcr him, uſed likewiſe the ſame Poems. Now the M-trical Laws and Songs in mea- 
ſures, called in Greek Noyo:, which theſe Poets and Muſicians uſed to the Pipe, were termed (good 
Oneſicrates ) in this ſort, namely Apothetos, Elegi, Comarchios, Schanion, Cepion, Dios and Trimeles ; 
bat in proceſs of time, were deviſed others belide, called Polymuaſtia, As for the Mufical Laws os 
Tuncs to be ſung unto the ſtringed inſtrument, they were invented long time before thoſe other belong- 
ing to Pipes, by Terpander ; for he beforetime named thoſe of the firinged inflruments, Baotius, Aali- 
us, Trocheus, Oxys, Cepion, Terpandrios and Tetraxdios. Furthermore, the ſaid Terpander made cer- 
tain Procms, or voluntary Songs to the Lute, in Verſe. Now, that Songs or Dictics to be ſung an- 
eo ſtringed inſtruments, were compoſed in old time of Hexameter Verſch, Timothens giveth us ro un- 
derftand ; for mingling the firſt metrical rules in his Verſes, he ſung the Dithyrambick Ditty, to the 
end, that he might not ſeem immediately at the firft, ro break the Laws of the ancicne Muſick, This 
rt yon ſcemetb to have been excellent in the art of playing upon the Lute, and ſinging to it; for we 
finde upon record in ancient Tables written, that four times together, one after anoiher, he carried 
the prize away at the Pythian Games : and nodoubtr, of great antiquity he was. Cert:8s, Glarcus the 
Italian Writer, will have him to be more ancient then Archifochus 3 for ſo he writeth in a certain 
Treatiſe —_— the old Pocts and Muficians, ſaying, that he followed in the ſecond place after 
thoſe who inſtituted firft Songs unto the Flute and other Pipes. And Alexander in his Breviary of the 
Poets and Muficians of Phrygia, recordeth Olympus to be the firſt man who brought into Greece the 
feat and «kill of fitriking the firings of inſtruments, and beſides, thoſe that are called 14; Dadyli, 
But Hyagnis was the firſt by his ſaying, who played upon Pipes : after him, his ſon Marſyas, and then 
Olympus : alſo, that Terpander imitated Homer in Verſes, and Orpheus in Song : as for Orpheus, it (hould 
ſcem, that he imitated none, conſidering that before him there was not one, but thoſe Poets who 
made Ditties and Songs to Pipes, wherewith the works of Orphens have no reſemblance at all. Touck- 
ing this Cloxas a Compoſer of Songs and Tunes for the Pipe, who lived ſomewhat atccr the time of 
Terpander, he was a Tegezan born, as the Arcadians ſay, or rather as the Barorians give our, a Theban, 
After Terpander and Clonas, Archilochus is ranged in a third place, howſocver other Chronicters write, 
that Ardalus the Trozenian ordained the Muſick of Pipes before Clones, as alſo, that there was one 
Polymueſtus a Poct, the ſon of Meles a Colophonian, who made thoſe Tunes and Songs which carry 


the name of Polymneſtos and Polywneſte, True it is, that thoſe who compiled the Tables and _— 
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of Muſicians » make mcntion that Clonas deviſed theſe two Songs or Tunes named Aporhetos, and 
Schenios, And as for the above named Polymneſftus, Pindarws and Alcman, both »makers , made 
mention of him 3 and they report befides, that old Philamwon of Delphos compoſed ſome ot thoſe 
Songs and Tunes to the Lute and H which he attributcd anto Terpander. In ſumm, the 
and Mufick tothe Lute and Harp, de by Terpander, continued very plain and fimple, unto the 
days of Phrynis: for in old time, it was not Jawtull co fing voluntary,as now they do at thcir pleaſure 
,to/iringed Inftrumentsz nor to transfer cither Harmonies or. Muficall numbers and meaſures : tor 
according to every Song and Tune, they kept a proper and peculiar tenfion or ſtretching of the ftrings 3 
which is the reaſon that they be called No4c0c,as one would ſay Lawybecauſe ig was not lawful to tran 
grefſc in any of theſe Songs or Tunes , that ſeverall kinde of tenfion and ſtrerching the ftrings, which 
was uſuall and ordinary. For after that they had performed thoſe Songs which apperrain to the paci= 
fying of Gods Wrath , they leapt immediately to the Poetry of Homer and of others, at theie 
pleaſure , which may evidently appear , by the Procemes and voluntary Tunes of Terpander, 
And verily, zbour this time , according as Cepion the Scholar of Terpander reporteth ,j was: ficft 
formed chat manner of Lute or Cithern which: was called 4fias, for that the Lewbian Minfirels 
and Muſicians , who bordered hard upon Afie, uſed ſuch form : and it is ſaid, that Periclitus was 
the lait Player _ ſuchan Inftrament, who wan the prize at the Carnian games at Lacedenon, ot all 
thoſe who were Lesbians born : after whoſe death ever after, there failed in” Lesbos, that continuall 
ſucceſſion of ſuch Muſicians. But ſome there be, who are greatly deceived, to think that Hipponax was 
of the ſame time with Terpander : and it ſeemeth that even Periclitus was more ancient than H ipponax. 
Having thus declared the old merricall Songs and Tunes joyntly together, of Maficians to ttringed 
Inſtruments and Pipes, Ict us turn now to fuch as properly concern thoſe that pertain to players upon 
Pipes alone : for it is ſaid, that the above named Olympus being a Player of the Flute and other Piper, 
and came our of Phrygie, ſer a Song to his inftrument in the honour and praiſe of Apollo, and the ſame 
was called Polycepbelus : and by repport, this Olympus deſcended lincally from that firft Olmp#s the 
Scholar of Marſya;,who compoſed Ditries,and ſet Tuncs for the worſhip ofthe gods : for this Olympus 
being the Derling of Marſyas, and ſingularly loved of him, learned likewiſe of him toplay upon the 
Flute and other Pipes, and by that means brought into Greece thoſe harmonical Tunes and Songs,which 
at this day the Greeks uſe at the ſolemn feafts of the gods. Others are of opinion, that the fore ſaid Song 
or Tune Pelycephalus, is to be aſcribed-unto Crates a Scholar of Olympus : but Pratinas writeth, that this 
Song came from another Olympus of latter time; and as for that other kinde of Song or Tune, named 
Hermation, the firſt Olympus, Diſciple ro Mares, by report, compoſed it. And ſome there be 
who hold, chat Marſyes was named Maſſes : others ſayno, and that he was called Marſyas onely, 
ehigets Son of Hyagnis, who firſt deviſed the art of playing upon the Flute. And that this 0 mpus 
was the auchor of che Mufick or Tune, named Harmetias, appeareth by the Table or Regiſter ot the 
ancient Pocts, collefted by Gleucus : and by the ſame, a man may alſo learn, that Stefichorus born in 
Himera, propoſ:d to himſelf forto imitate , neither Terpander, nor Axtilochus, ne yet Thaletes, bug 
Olympus ; uſing altogether the Law of Mufick Hermatias, and that form of meaſure which is accor- 
ding to DaGylus : and that, ſome ſay, ariſeth from the loud Mufick called Orthios, but ochers hold, 
that it was the invention of the Myſtans,for that there were certain ancicnt Pipers of the Myſians. Mor-- 
over, there is another antick Song or Tune, called Cardias, according to which (as Hipponax ſaith 
Mimnermus played : fora the ivg, the Minfirels and Players of Pipes, ſung certain Elegics, rc- 
duced into meaſures and metrical] Lawes, which appeareth by the Tables and Regiſters, that «-fiifie 
what Muſicians they were, that contended at the Games of Prize in the feſtivall Panathenack fol-mni- 
tics- Moreover, there was one Sacadas of Argos, a Poet that made Songs and El-gics o: Dutics, 
reduced into meaſures , for to be ſung z and reckoned he is a the better ſort of Pocts, and ar it 
appearcth upon Record in thoſe Regiſters, he wan the beſt Game three times at the Pythian ſol-mni- 
ties. And Pindarns himſclf maketh mention of him. And whereas there be three kinds of Tuncs 
and meaſures in Mafick, according to Polynmeſtus and Sacadas, to wit, the Phrygian, Dorian, and 
the Lydian , they ſay, that in every nc of them Sacades made a certain FleRion or Tune , called 
Strophe, and taughtthe Chorus to ſing the firſt according to the Dorian Tune 3 the ſecond after the 
Phrygian meaſures ; and the third,to the Lydian Mufick : and that this manner of Song was thereupon 
called Trimeres , by reaſon of the three changes or parts: Howbeit in the Tables and Regiſters of the 
ancient Poets, which arc to be ſeen at Sicyone; it is obſerved and noted, that it was Clones who devis 
viſed this Mclody or Mafick Trimeres. Now the ficft manner of Muſick , ordained and inſtituted in 
the City of Sparta, by Terpander, was in ſuch ſort. The ſecond was appointcd as it is moſt generally 
received, by Thaletas the Gortynian, by Xensdamus the Cytherian, Xenocritas the Locrian, Polywm-(tus 
the Colophonian, and Szca4zs the Argivez as the principall Authors and Direftors : tor as theſe * 
were they whoinftitutcd firſt at Lacedemon the naked Dances called Gymnopedie, (© in Arcadia rhey 
ordained thoſe that were termed Apodixes; and in Argos the Endymaties. As for Thaketas, Xenodamus, 
and Xenocritus, they were the Pocts that compoſed the Songs of Viftory, named Pzans : Polynneſtus, 
of the Octhian Canticles 3 and Sacadas of the Elcgies. Others ſay, that Xenodamns was the Pocs 
who invented the intiztuled Hyporcnemata , at the found whereof, folke danced ar the feafts of 
the gods : bur he d not thePzans aforeſaid, as Pretings did. And even atthis day, there is a 
Sonet extant of this very ſame Xenodamus, which is evidently Hyporchema 3 and this kinde of Pocfic 
Pixdarus uſcth. Now thas there is a differcnce between a Pzan and an Hyperchema , TIENES 
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Pindarus futficicntly do (h-w, tor be hath wrirten as well the one as the other, - Polymnejtus allo made 
S.ngs ans Dittiescothe Flute ; And in Octhian Canticles, uſcd meaſurcs and melody, According as our 
harnunical Muſicians give it out : As for ut, we know not the eruch, becauſe our Ancients have Ik 
nothing in writing thereof. There is ſome doubt alſo, wh-ther [Thatetas of Candse were a Poet thas 
made Pz.ns : For Glaucns in ſaying, that he was afecr Arobilcobus, writoth indecd, that he imicatcd his 
Songs 3 bur he ext:nded them farther, and made them longer, inſerting the meakurcs Maron and Cre- 
ticus ingo his mclody, which Archilechus never uſcd , nor Orpbexs, not yet Terpander : for ic is ſaid, 
that Thalet«s learncd this from Olwpus his playing and pipings .and was reputtda goud Poce, As 
touching Xenocritus of Locres in Italy, it is not 'yer re and for certain finown, that he was a 
a maker of Pzins. Certcy, it is ently ſaid, chas he took for the ſubje& matter and argumeng 
of his Poefic Heroick deeds, inſomuch as, ſome term hinargumznts Dichycambes, . Glaucus aflureth 
us, that Thaletes was more ancicns than Nenarritxes. And W $a" as Araftocritus wrineth, is ceputed 
by Muſicians to bave been che Inventor of the. Muſick called axmonian ; far: before his time, all 
. M-ſick was cither Diatonique , or Chromatique : and it is conjeO ured to have bern invented in 
this manner : For Olympus profiling the Diatonique Mafick, and extending his fong octherwhiles as 
far as to the note Parhypare Diatonique, ſometimcs from Paramcſa,: and fomerime. fram Mcſc, and 
Cupafſine Lichenor Dia:oniquey obicrved the ſweetneſs and beauty of ſuch an-aff: tion, and the 
compolicion ariſing of that proportion, end aHlowing it tobe good, inferred icin the Dorian Muſick 
for he touched nothing of that which praper]y pertaincth to the Diatoh'que or Chramaci kinde, 
ncither m.dl-d he with that which concerncd CD. And theſc were the beginnings of the Eahae? 
monique M ck : For firſt of them chey pit a Spandzzas, wherein. no divition thewerh that which is 
rop-r, unleſs a man having ancyc unto a vchement Spondiaſm, will cometture iid fay re fame to 
a 2 kinde of Diaronos. But wanifc it is, that he will pur a falfiry 2nd dilcord, who thus fererth Ir 
down : Adﬀailicy (Ifay) in that ir is by one Dicſtsz ncxc unto the prime 4 and @' diſcord or difſe- 
paiice ; for that if a man do ſet in the power of Tonizum, that which is:proper-unto a vehement 
Spondi=im, it wil' fx out that he (hall place joyntly rogerhery, ewo D;aroniquer, the one ſimple, and 
the other compound, for this Euharmonique re-enforced, and coming chick upon the M-ſe, wiich 
now adays is fo much uſd, f.emerh not tobe deviſed by che Poet. Thus may amin ſoon perccive 
if hc obſcrve and mark on: very well, whopleyerh apan a Pipe after the old manner : For by his 
will, th: H:miconc in che Mefry . will be incompounded. Thus you fee what were the firſt rudiments 
and b-gianings of Exharmoniqu«s : But afterwards the demi tone, was divided. and diftrat:d ag 
well in Lydian as in Phrygian Mafick : and it ſcemeth that Olympus bath ampliti:d and augmented 
M-:fics, becauſe he brought in that which never yet was fonnd, and whereof bis Predeccf{irs all 
were ignorant; fo that he may very well be thought the Greckiſh and Elegant M-1fician. Semis 
blavly we are to ſpeak of the numbers and meaſares in Maſick called Rhythmi: for d:viſcd there 
wc.re and found outto the reſt, certain kindes and fpecial forte of Rhythmi, as a!ſo there were 
thoſ- who ordained and inſtituted fuch meaſures and numbers. For the tormer inn varion of Ter- 
per, brought one very good form into Muſick : Pohmneſtus after that of Terpaxder anoth x; 
which h: ud, and yet he adhcred alſoro that good form and figure before, Scmblably did The te 
tas and Sacadas: And theſe men verily were ſufficient in making of theſe Rhythmi, aud yer depart- 
ed not from that good and liudable form ; But Crexus, Timotheus, and Philoxenus, and thoſe about 
their ag*, were overmuch zddi&:d to new devices, and loved novelties, in att:Ring that figure wiich 
In theic d1ys in called Philantaropon, thar is to ſay, humane; and Themaricon, that is to ſay, pcfirive. | 
For 2nriq ity <mbraccd few firings, ſimplicity alſo, and gravity of Maſick. Thus having according 
to my 84 +1] and ab'iry diſcourſed of the primitive Malick, and of the firſt Anchors who invented it, | 
and by what invencions in pro:efs of time ic grew to ſome mcan perfection , | will break off my ; 
ſpeech, and mike an cnd, giving l:ave eo our friend Soterichus for toſpeak in his eurn, who is a man 
not onely well Rtadizd in Mulick, andas well praftifed thercin, bur alſo thro 'ghly ſccn in all other 
L -arning, and Lib:ral Litcrature. For mine own part, I am better acquainted with the fingering Mu- 
ficx and manual praiſe, chan otherwiſe. 
When L166 as had thus ſaid, he held his peace: and then Soterichns after him began thus, You have 
here, good On:ſicr ates, moved and exhorted us godiſcourſe of Mafick, a venerable Science, and a Pro- 
f-fionrigh! pleaſing t ch: gods ; and tor mine own part, I greatly approve of my Maitcr Lyſas, as well 
for his g»»d conc-it and knowledge, as tor his memory, whcreot he hath given us a ſuffici:ne prook, by 
reciting uhe Anthors and Inventors of the firft Muſick, and the writers alſo thereof. This willI pur 
you in minde by the way, that in all his proofs he hath reporccd himſclt, ro the Regifters and Records 
of thoſe who have w-itten thereof, and to nothing elſe. But I am ofa far other minde, and thipk veri- 
ly tharno earch!y man ws the Inventor of this ſo great po2d, which Maſick bringeth with ic unto 
us, bit even god Apells himſclt, who is adorned with all manner of vertucs. For neither Marſyes, 
nor Olympas, n+ vet Hyagiis, as ſome dothink, deviſed the uſe of the Flute and Pipe, no more than the 
Le c- the Harponslv, was the invention of Apollo : for this god deviſed the play both of the one 
and the: ether : which may catily be known by the dances, and ſolemnitics of Sacrifices, which were 
broght in with the ſound of Haucboys and Flatcs;to the honor of that pod:according as Alcens among 
mar y-there, hath lete wrieren in one of bis Hymns: moreover, his very image in the Iſle of Delss teſtifieth 
as much, where he js pourtraicd Banding thus; = his right hand a bow, and in his left the | 
Gracct, and cvcry one ot them hath an inftrumcnt of Mulick ; the one an Harp or Luce 3 a | 
Shau)m 
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Shaulm or Hauebois ; and ſhe in the mids a Flute or ſhril Fife ncer unto her mouth. And becauſe 1 
would not have you to think, that | have picked this our of mine own fingers ends ; both Articles and 
Hiſter in their Cotnmentaries, and Elucidaries, of theſe things doquote and allege as much. Ay for 
the Image aforcſaid, and the dedication thereof, ſo ancient it is, thas by report, it was made and erc= 
Qed in the time char Hercules lived. Moreover, the Child that bringeth the Lawrell out of the val- 
ley of Tempe to the City of Delphos is accompanied with a Piper or Player of the Hautboics : yea and 
the ſacrifices which were wont in old time to be ſent trom the Hyperboreans into the Il: of Deles, wenc 
with a ſort of Hautboics, Flutes, Pipes, and Lures, or ſtringed Inftrumencs about ther. And ſome 
there be who ſay more than this, namely,that god Apollo himſelf played upon the Flute and Hautboies, 
And thas writcth Alc. an excellent Poer, and maker of ſonnets. And Corinna faith furthermore, 
that Apollo was taught by 2finerve , forto pipe. Sce how honourable and ſacred every way Mulick 
js, as being the very invention of the gods. And in old time they uſed it with great reverence, and 
according ro the dignity thereof, like as they did all other ſuch exerciſcs and profefſions : whereasin 
theſe dayes men rejctting and diſdaining the majeſty thar it hath, in ſtead of Muſick, namely, holy and 
le to the gods, bring' that into the theaters, which is cffeminate, cnervace, broken, uling and 
deceirfnll. And cherefore Plato in his third book of his Common-wealth, is off:nded with ſuch Mu- 
fick, and urterly rejetted the Lydian Harmony, which is mcet for mones and lamentation, like as it is 
faid , thar the firſt inſtitution and making thereof was lamentable + for Ariftoxenus in his firft book of 
Mafick reporteth , that Olympus founded with the Hautboies a dolefull and funcrall dumpin Lydian 
Maſick, npon the death of Pythoy. And others there be who affirm, that Mclarippides began ficlt this 
whe, Pirdarus in his Pzins faith, that this Lydian Muſick began firſt to be taught at the wedding of 
Niobe 3 Ochers, that one Torebus uſcd firſt this Harmony, according as Dionyſius Lambus writeth. The 
Myxolydian Mufick alſo, is tull of affeftion, and in.that regard meet for trag: dies. Ariſtoxenus writeth, 
that Sappho invented firft chis Myxolydian Harmony,of whom the tragedy-makers learned ir,and joyn + 
ed it with the Dorian: for thac as one giveth a certain dignity and ſtately magnificence , ſo the other 
moveth affc&ions : and a Tragedy you wot well is mix:d of them both : Howbeit, in theirrolls and 
regiſters, who have wricten of Mulicians', it is aid, that Pythoclides, the Player of che Hautboies, was 
thefieft inventer of this Mufick. Bur Lyfis referrech the invention thereof to Lawprocles the Athenian, 
who having found & perceived, that the disjunQion is not there where in manner all others think it is, 
bur toward that which is high and ſmall; made ſuch a form and figure thereof, as is from Parameſe 
to Hypate and Hypaton. Likewiſe the Sablydian, Muſick, if it be contrary nnto the Myxolydian, 
and in reſemblance comming near unto the Tonique, was by report deviſed by Damen the Athenian : 
Now becauſe of thefe cwo Harmonies, the one is mournſull and lamentable, the other diffolute and 
encrvate ; Platohad good reafon co rejet them both * and therefore he choſe the Dorian, as thas 
which is moft beſecming valiant, ſober and cemperate men : not I aſſure you becauſe he was ignorant 
(as Ariſtoxenus faith, in his ſecond book gf Muficians and Mulick) that. in the other there was ſome 
thing good for a Common-wealth, and circumſpe@ policy: for Plats had much applycd hismind 
unto Muſick, as having bcen the Scholar of Draco the Athenian , and;Metellns the Agrigentine ) 
but conſidering, as we have faid before , that there was more gravity and dignity in the Dorian Ma- 
fik, he preferred the fame before the reſt. And yet he wiſt well enough, that Pindarus , Alc- 
min, Simouides, and Bacchylides, had written and Tent many other Parthenies to the Dorian 
| Maftck : beſides Profodies and Pz4n8 alſo. Neither was he ignorant, that tragicall Plaints , and 
1 dolefull mones, yea, and amatorious dittics,, were compoſed for to be ſung in this Dorian Tune. 
Bat he ftood ſafficed and contented with thoſe which are endited to the praiſe of Mars, and Adi- 
; ahve, and with Spoxdees ; for theſe are ſufficient to fortifie and confirm the mind of a temperate 
] andfoberman. Neither was he unskilfull in the Lydian Muſick . nor the Ioniathy for he knew well 
1 cough char the tragedy uſed this kltide of Melody, Morcover, all our ancicnts befogc time.. being 
not amexpert of all other kinds of Muſick, yet contented themſelves with the uſe-of oncs For igno- 
rance or want of &xpericnce , Was. not the cauſe that they ranged themſclves into fo narrow: a 
fecighe, and were contented with fo few frings ; naither are we 40 think that Terpander and O- 
Dinpu's and they thar followed' chefr fe , for defaiilt of skill and experience, cut off the multiplicity 
of firings, and their variety. Wittiefſe hereofthe Potms of Terpander, Olympms, and all their follower, 
and ſach as took their courſes for bla Ba ſimplc, and having no more than three ſtrings, yet are they 
more excellent than thoſe which confiſt of any RricGaged be full of varicty ; in ſach ſort,as no man is 
thoſe who view $rip and varicty, be far ſhory 
ogthe 


2nd'cothe behind htm. Now chat our ancients in.old time abſtained third, ip that Spondeaik 
kinds, not upon jgnorance, they ſhew ſufficiently, Bc ole of ſei : Tor never w 
i uſe thetcof had becn known 


Pare hypace, if therco n 
wie then ; but certath ic is, chat beajity of affcQion whlod ts in the deaick padeyr by the third, 
wit it thar led their ſenſe to raiſe and exalt their note and ſong to. Parancte :. and the ſame reaſon 


ranete in diſcord, and unto Mcſe in.aceord, But in they ſeemed not unto them, and 
fit for the Spondeaik kinde. And not only in theſe , bur alſo. in Nete of the T rd con 


» they . 
Paramefe, and Licharios, but in ſong, they were aſhamed thereof, for the very affeQtion that reſult= 
| ed thereupon, Moreover, it pros Bo manifeſtly by the Phrygians, that this was not for any\ 
Rrre Ignorance 
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ienvrance of O/ympus, or his ſetarics 2" for they uſed it not only in fingering, and inthe ftroak of the 
| -— #6 bur 4G in, Going ac the ſolemn feafts of the great Motherof the gods, Cybele, and in "hong 
other Phrygian ſolemnit!-s. 1 appeareth alſo manifeſtly , by the Hypatcs, that is was not for igno- 
rance that in the D.ri21 Tuncs they forbare this Tetrachord, for incontinently in other tunes they 
uſed ir : ſothar ir is <vi-\cn: that they did ie willingly. But to avoid aff:Qtion they took it out ofthe 
Doriq e Muſick, honoring ihe beauty and honefty thereof : a8 we may obſcrve ſome ſuch like thing 
in tragicall Pocts. For n:vcr yet tothis very day, did the tragedy uſe Chromatick Muſick, noy 
Rhyme : whereas the Cithcrn: or Lute, which by many ayes is more ancicnt then the tragedy, uſed 
ic even from the very begianing. And evident it is that Chromais of greater antiquity than is Har. 
mony. For we nut account this antiquity, whereby the one is ſaid to be more ancient than an 
other, according to the uſc and praftice of men, Lecauſc in regard of the nature of theſe kinds one 
is not elder than another, If then ſome one would ſay, that Aeſchylus or Phrynicus forbare to 
uſe Chromatick Muſick upon ignorance, avd for that they knew it not, were he not think you 
very abſurd and much deceived? For the ſame man might as well ſay that Parcrates alſo wag ig- 
norant of this Chromatick kindc, becauſe for the moſt part he forbare to uſc it : and yet in ſome 
places he uſed it, Sothat it was not for want of Knowledge, but of ſer purpoſe, and upon Judgemeng 
that he abſtaincd from it, He imitated then, as he ſaith himſclt, the manner of Pindarus and Simoyides 
and in one word, that which the modern Muſicians call the anciens Mufick. The like reaſon there is 
of Tyrteus the Mantinean, of Andreas the Corinthian, Thraſy/lus the Phliafian, and of many otherg 
whom we know upon good conſideration to have abfſtaincd trom the Chromatick, from change and 
mulciplicity of ſtrings, yea and many other things interſerted which arc in common uſe, namely, 
Rhymes, Harmonies, Dictics, Songe, and interpretations. And nor to go far for proof hereof, Telephg. 
nes the Mcgarian was fo great an cn:my to Fluces, Fitcs, and ſmall Pipes, that he would never abide 
the Artificers and Pipemakers fo much as to fer them to the Shawm and Hantboics; and for this 
cauſe eſpecially , he torbarc 10 come unto the Pythick or Apollican games of prize. In ſumm, if a 
man wil! conje&ure that if a thing bz not uſed, ir is Jong of ignorance , he might condemn of 
rnnce many of thoſe who live in theſe daycs 3 as for example the Dorioneans, becauſe they deſpiſe the 
Antigcnidian kinde of Mafick , tor that they uſed itnot. To the Antigenidians likewiſc they mighs 
impure ignorance of the Dicioniar Mutick , for rhe ſame cauſe, as alſo the ar and harper, as ig- 
norant of the manner of Tyotheus his Muſick. For they have in manner all betaken themſelves to 
patcheries and fallen to the Poems of Polydius. On the other ſide, if a man confider aright, and 
with expericnce make compariſon betw-en that which then was and that which now is, heſhall Snde 
that variety and diverſity was in uſe ind requeſt even in thoſe dayes alſo; Forthe ancicnt Muficians 
uſcd in their numbers and meaſuregtheir variety, much more diverſe and indifferent than nowit is. So 
that we may boldly ſay that the varicty of Rhymes, the difference alſo anddiverfity of firoakes was then 
more variable. For men in theſe day:s love Skill and Knowledge, bur in former times they aff:&ed 
numbers and mcaſurcs, So that ir appeareth plainly, that the ancients abſtained frombroken Muſick 
and ſong, not becauſe they had no «kill, bur for that they had no will to approve thereof. And no 
marvell : for many faſhions there be in the world and this our life, which are well enough known, 
though they be not praftiſed : mary ftrang: they be by reaſon of diſuſe, which grew” upon occafion 
that ſomething was obſcrved therein, not decent and feemly. Bur, that'it was not for ignorance, nor 
want of experience, that Plato rejeted other kindes of Mofick,but only becauſe they were not beſecm- 
ing ſuch a Cowmon-wealth of his, we will ſhew hereafrer : and withall chat he was expert and okil- 
full in Harmony : For in that procreation of the foul which he deſcribeth in the book of Times, he 
declarech what ftudy he had employed in other Mathematicall ftudics, and in Mufick befides, writing 
after this manner : Thus in manner (quoth he) did God at the firſt: And after that, hcfilled the 
double and treble intervals, in cutting off one portion from thence, and putting it between both of 
them : in ſach ſort as in cvery intervall or diſtance, there were two moietics. Ceres, thi: Exordium 
or Proceme, is a ſufficicnt proof of skill and expericnce in Harmony, according as we will (hw herc- 
after. Three ſorts of primicive medieties there be, out of which all other be drawn,to wit, Arichmetical, 
Geometricall , and Harmonicall. Arithmcticall is that which ſurmounteth , and is ſurmounted in e» 
quall number : Geomctricall, in even proportion: and Harmonicall neither in reaſon and proporti- 
tion nor in number. Plato therefore intending to declare Harmonically, the Harmony of the four 
elements ofthe ſoul , and the cauſe why things fo divers accorded together : in cach intervall hath 
t down two medietics of the ſoul, and that according to Muſicall proportion. For in the accord 
Diapaſon in Mufick,two intervals there arc between two extremitics,whereof we will ſhew the propor- 
tion. Þor the accord Diapaſon confifteth in a double proportion: as for example, fix and twelve 
will make a double proportion in number : And' this intervall, is from Hypatc Meſon, unto Nete 
Diczengmenon : Now fix and twelve being the two extremities : Hypate Mcſon containcth the number 
of fix, and Netc Dicz:ugmenon that of twelve. It remaincth now, that we t to take unto thele 
the mean numbers berween theſe ewo extremiticsz the cxtreams whereof will be the one in pro- 
portion Epitritos or ſc{quitertian, the other Hemiolios,or ſeſquialtcral,And theſe be numbers cight and 
nine. For cight is ſequitertian to fix 3 and nine is ſeſquialtcral. Thus much as touching one of the cx+ 
freams, As for the ocher which is twelve, it is above nine in ſeſquitertian proportion, and above cight 
in ſeſ{quialteral. Theſe two numbers then, between fix and twelve, andthe intervall Diapaſon 
compounded and confifting of Diateffcron Diapente', it appeareth that Miſe ſhall have the 


number 


number of eight; and Parameſe, che number of nine : which done, there will be the ſame babitude, 
from Hypate and Meſe, that is from Parameſe to N:te, of a disjoynt Tetrachord. The ſame propor- 
tion is found alſo in numbers, for the fame reaſon that is from fix to cight, is from nine to twelve, 
and look what reaſon there is berween fix and nine , the ſame is between eight and twelve, N ow be- 
tween cight and ſtx the proportion is ſeſquitertian, as alſo between twelvs and nine; Bur beewecn 
nine and fix, ſc{quialterall, like as between twelye and cight, Thus much may ſerve to (hew' that 
Plato was well ftudicd and very expert in the Mathematicks, 

Nor that Harmony is a venerable, worthy and divine thing, Ari/tctle the Diſciple of Flato eeftificth 
in theſe words : Harmony (quoth he) is Celeftial,of a beauritull and wondertull nature,and more than 
human ; which being of it ſelf divided into four, it hath two medictics, on: Arithmcticall, the other 
Harmonicall; and of the parts thereof the magnitudes and extremities are ſcen according to number 
and <qualiry of meaſure : for accords in Song are appropriate and fired in two Tetrachords. Theſe 
be the words of Ariſtotle : who ſaid that the body of Harmony js compoſed of parts diſlike, and accor- 
dant verily one with another, but yet the medieties of the ſame agree according to reaſon Arichmeti- 
call : for that Nete according to Hypate, by double proportion maketh an accotd ard confonance 
of Dlapaſon : For it hath as we have before ſaid, Nete of ewelve unities, and H; p&@ot (ix, and Para- 
meſe according with Hypate, in proportion ſeſquialterall of nine unitics. But of Mcfe, we ſay, it bath 
eighrunirics : and the principall intervals of Maſick are compoſtd of theſe : ro wit, Diateſſeron, 
which confifterh of a proportion ſeſquitertian,and of Diapente, which Rtanderh upon a ſeſquialterall”; 
and Diapaſon of a duple : For ſo is preſerved the proportion ſeſquiottave, -which is according to 
the proportion Tonizus. Thus you ſee how the parts of Harmony do both ſarmount and alſo are 
ſurmounted of other parts, by the ſame exceſſe : and the medietics of medictics, as well according 
ro-exccf]: in numbery , as Geometricall puiflance. Thus Ariftotle declareth them ro have theſe 
and ſuch like powers, namely that Nete {urmounteth Meſe by a third part , arid that Hypate is ſem» 
blably furmountcd of Parameſe : in ſuch fort as theſe exceſſ:s, are of the kinde of Relatives, which 
have relation ro another : for they furmount and be ſurmounted by the ſame partes. And therefore 
by the ſame proportion the two extreams of Mcfe and Parameſe, do furmount, and be furmoumed, to 
wit, ſ:ſquitertian and ſeſquialeerall, And after this fort is the hatmonicall exceffe. Bur the excefſe of 
N:tc and Mcſe by Arithmericall proportion, ſheweth the exuperancer in <quall party : and even fo 
Parameſc in proportion to Hypate : for Parameſe ſurmounterh Mefe tn proportion ſeſquioRtave : Like 
2 ag1in Nctc is a double rtion of Hypate : and Parameſe of Hypate in ſcſquialtersll : and Meſe 
{eſquicerrian in regard of _ See then how Harmony is compoicd according to Ariſtotle him= 
ſt, of her parts and numbers. And fo verily icis by bim compoſed moſt naturally of a nature 
as well finite as infinite : both of even and- alſo of odd, it ſelf and all the parts thereof : for it f:If 
totally and wholc is even , as being compoſed of four parts or terms : the parts whereof and cheir 
proportions, be even, odd, and even not evet. For Nete it hath even of rwelve antics : Paratneſ 
odd ofnine unities : Meſe even of etghe onicies, and Hypate even not even of fix unitics. Sorhar 
Harmony thus co d borh of it ſeIf and the parts thereof one to the other , as well in cxcefſt ax in 
proportions, the whole accordeth with the whole and the perts together; And chat which more is, 
the very (cnſes being inſerted and ingraffed in our bodies by Harmony, bat principally chofe which 
arc Celeſtial and Divine, namely Sighe and Hearing, which together wich God give Underitanding 
ant Diſcourſe of reaſon unto men with the voice and the light, do reprefent Harmony : yea 2nd the 
other inferjoue ſenſes which follow rhem, in as much as chey be ſenſes, are likewiſe compoted by Har- 
mony : for all their eff:&s they perform not withour Hirmony, and howfoever they be under thenr 
and leffe noble, yet they yeeld not forall that : for even rhey emring into the body accompanied with 
the preſence of a certain Divinity, rogether witch che diſcourſe of -reaſoh, obtain a forcible and excel- 
tentnarare, By theſe reaſons evident it is that the anciett Greeks, made grear account, 2tid mot 
without good caufe, of being from their infancy well inflrufted and trained vpn Muſick ? for 
they were of opinion, that they ought to frame 2nd temper the minds of young folk unto vertue and 
honeſty by che means of Mulick, as being right profixadle to all honeft things, and which we ſhould 
have in great recommendation, bur eſpreially and principally for the perillous bazzards of war : In 
which caſe ſome uſed the Hautboics,as the Lacedzamwnians, who chaunted the Song called Caftorium 
tothe ſaid inſtruments, when they marched in ordinance of barrel, for to charge their encmics. 
Others miade their approach, for to encounter and give the firſt onfer, with the noyſe of the Lyra, that 
is to ſay, ehe Harp or ſuch like fteinged inftrumence, And this we finde to have becen the praftice 
of the Candiots, for a long time, forto uſe this kinde of Matxck , when they ſer forth and advanced 
forward to the doubtfall dangers of battell, And ſome again conginae cven co our time inthe uſe of 
Tramycts ſound, As for the Argivegthey went to wreftk as the ſolemn gomncs in their city called Sthenia 


with the ſound of the Hautboics. And theſe gamer, were by repore mitientcd at firſt in honour and me- 


mory of their King Danaus ; and afterwardyagain were conſeerared to the honour of Zupiter ſurna» 
med Sthenius, And verily even at this day, iwebe Pencathliars of prizc, the manner and cuftom 


is to play upon the Hautboics , and to fing a Song thereto, the ſame be not antique nor cx- 
quiſite, nor ſuch as was wont to be - and img imrimes puft a» char Canticle compoſed ſometime 
by Hierax, for this kindeof C , andnannd it was Exdrome. Well, though ie be bue a faint 


and fecble manner of ſong, yet ſomewhar, ſack as iowas, they noſed with the Hautboies. And in the 


times of great Antiquity it iy ſ#id chat the Greeks did nor - much as know Theatricall _— 
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FT -- for that they employcd all che skiil and knowledge thercot in the ſervice and wor (hipof the gods, and 
in the infticution ard bringing up v1 youth, before any Theater was built in Greece by that people ; 
but all the Mufick chat yer was, they b<ftowed to the honour of the gods and heir divine ſervice in the 
Templer, alſo inthe praiſes of valiant «nd worthy men : So that it is very probable that theſe terny 
Theater afterwards, 2nd $wews, Jong before, werederived of beer, that is tofay, God. And verily in our 
daics Muſick isgrown to fi:ch an height of diff:rence and diverſity, that there is nomention made, nor 
memory remaining of any kindc of Mufick for youth to be taught, nciher doth any man ſer his ming 
thercto, or make profeſſion thereof : bur look whoſoever are given to Miſick, betake themſelves whol.. 
ly to that of Theaters for their dclighr, But fome man may haply ſay unto me: What good Sir, think 
you that in old time they deviſed nonew Muſick, and added nothing at all to the former ? Y-31 wig, | 
conlefſe they did adjoyn thercto ſome new inventions, but jt was with gravity and decency. For the 
Hiſtorians who wrot of theie matters, attributed unto Terpander the Dorian, N:te, which before time 
they uſed rot in their ſongs and tun.s : Andeven fo it is (aid that the Myxolidian tune was wholly 
him deviſed to the reſt : as alſo the note of the melody Octhien : and the ſong named Orithius, by the 
Trochzus,'for ſounding the al'armc and to encourage unto Battel. 

And if it be trace as Pindarys ſaith, Terpander was he inventor of thoſe ſongs called Scolia, which wer 
ſung at ſcaſts. Archilochus alſo adjoyncd thoſe rhymes or Iambick meaſures called Trametra : the tranſ- 
Jation alſo and change into other number and meaſures of a different kinde, yea, and the manner how 
to touch and ſtrike them. Morcover, urt'» him, as ficſt inventour, are attributed the Epodes, Tetrameter 
Iambicks, Procritique and Profodiacks ; as alſo, thc angmentation of the firft, yea, and as ſome think, 
the Elegy it ſclſ: over and b. ſides, the imenfion of Iambus unto Pzan Epibatos, and of the H:rous av 
menitcd both unto the Proſodiaque,and allo the Cretick. Furthermore,that of lambique notes,ſome A 
pronounced according to the ſtroke, others ſung out, Archilochus was the man, by report, who ſhewed 
all this firſt, and afterwards, tragical Poets uſed the ſame : likewiſe iris (aid, that Crexus reccivingig 
from him, tranſported it to be uſcd at the Bacchanal ſongs, called Diathyrambs. And he was the firſt 
alſo, by their ſaying, who deviſed the ftiroke after the ſong 3 for that beforerime they uſed to (ing, and 
ſtrike the firings together. Likewiſe unto Polymneſtus is aſcribed all that kinde of note or tune, which 
now is called H; polydius, and of him they ſay, that he firſt made the drawing outof the note longer, and 
the diſſolution and cjeQion thereof much greater than before, Moreover, that Olympus, upon whom 
is fathered che invention of the Greek Muſick, that is tied to laws and rulcs, was he who firft brought up, 
by their ſaying) all the kinde of Harmony, and of rhymes or meaſures, the Proſodiaque, wherein is 
contained the tune and ſong of Mar5;alſo the Chorios, whereof there is great uſe in the ſolemnities of the 
great Mother of the gods : yea, and ſome there be, who make Olympus the authour alſo of the meaſure 
Bacchius. And thus much concerning every one of the ancicne tunes and ſong. But Laſus the Harmos 
nian, having transferred the rhymes into che order of Dithycambs, and followed the multiplicity in 
voice of Hautbojes, in ufing many ſounds and thoſe diffuſed and diſperſed to and fro, brought a great 
change into Mufick, which never was before. $:mblably, Melanippides who came aftcr him, contained 
not himſclf in thax manner of Muſick which then was in uſe, no more than Philoxenus did and Timothe- 
us, for he, whereas beforctime unto the daics of Terpander the Antiffzan, the Harp had but ſeven ftrings, 
diftinguiſhed it into many more ſounds and ſtrings : yea, and the ſound of the Pipe or Hautboies, being 
ſimple andplain before, was changed into a Muſick of more diftin& variety. For in o!d time, unto 
the daies of Melanippides a Dithyrambick Poet, the players of the Hautboies were wont to receive their | 
ſalarics and wages at the hands of the Poets, for that Poetry you muſt chink, bare che greateſt ſtroke, 
and had the principal place in Muſick and aQing of Pleics, ſo as the Minſtrels beforeſaid were but theic 
miniſters : but afterwards, this cuſtom was corrupted ; upon occaſion whereof, Pherecrates the Comical 
Poet bringech in Muſick in form and habic of a woman , with her body pitcouſly ſcourged and man- . 
pled all over : and he deviſcth befides, that Dame Juſtice demanded of her the cauſc why, and how 

became thus miſuſed ; unto whom Pocſie or Mu maketh anſwer in this wiſc : 


Mafick. 

] will gladly tell, fince that we pleaſure take 
Tou for to hear, and I to anſwer make. 
One of the firſt, who did me thus diſpleaſe 
a — Was w—_—_ - ; f 

e with twelve ftrin whipt ſo ſore, 
That ſoft it is, and Mike the Ds 
Tet was this man unto me tolerable, 
Aud not to theſe my barmes now, comparable. | 


For oxe of Athick land, Cynefias be, 

Shame cone to him, and curſed may he be, 

By making turnes and windang cranks fo ftrange 
In all his ftrephes, and thoſe without the range 
Of harmony, hath me perverted 

That where I am, unueth I now ds know. 

Hi Dithyr embs are framed in ſuch guiſe, 

That left ſcem right, in ſhield and targaet wiſe. FE | 
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And yet of him, one cannot truly ſay, 
That cruelly he meant me for to ſlay. 
Phrynis it was who ſet tome a wreſt 
(His own device ) that I could never reſt : 
Wherewith he did me winde and writh ſo bard, 
That I well neer for ever was quite marr” d. 
Ont of five ftrings for ſooth he would deviſe 
0 ſewer than twelve harmonies to riſe : 
Well, of this man I cannot moft complain, 
For what he miſt, he ſoon repair'd again. 
Timotheus ſweet Lady (out alas) 
Hath me undone : Timotheus it was, 
Moſt ſhamefully who wrought me all deſpite, 
He hath me torne, he hath me buried quite, 
Juftice. 
And who might this Timotheus be (dear beart ) 
That was the ceuſe of this thy wefull ſmart ? 
Mufick. 
T mean him of Miletus, Pyrrhias 
Surnam'd, his head and hair ſo ruddy was. 
This fellow brought upon me ſorrows more 
Than all the reſt whom I have nam'd before. 
A ſort he of unplea ſant quavers brings, 
And running points, when as he plaies or ſings : 
He never meets me when I walk alone 
Upon the way, but me aſſails anon. 
Off go my robes, and thus deveſted bare 
He teaws me with twelve ſtrings, and makes no pare. 
Ariftophanes alſo the Comical Poct makes mention of Philoxenus, faith, that he brought ſongs into 
the dances called Rounds : and in this manner he deviſeth, that Mufick ſhould ſpeak and complain : 
What with bis Exharmonians, | 
Niglars aud Hyperbolians, 
And ſuch loud notes, I wot not what, 
He hath me ftuft ſo full, «s that 
My voice is brittle when I ſpeak, 
Like radiſh root that ſoon will break, 
S:mblebly, other Comical Pocts have blaſoned and fer our in their colours, our modern Muficiane, 
for their abſacd curioſity, in hewing and cutting Muſick thus by peace-meal, and mincing ir ſo ſmall. 
Bit that this ſcience is of great power and efficacy, aſwel to ſet ſtrait and reform, -as to pervert, deprave 
and corrupt youth in their education and learning, Ariſtoxenus hath made very plain and cvidene : for 
he faith, that of thoſe who lived in his time, Teleſies the Theban happened when he was young, to 
be brought up and inſtrufted in the moſt excellent kind: of Muſick, and to learn many notable dittics 
and ſongs 3 among which, thoſe alſo of Piudarus, of Dionyſixs the Theban, of Lamprius, Pratines and 
other Lycicil Pocer, figular men in their faculty, and profeſſion _—_ cunningly upon the Harp 
and other ſtringed inftrum:nts. He had learned likewiſe to ſound the Hautboies paſſing well, and 
was ſuffici:ntly ex:rciſcd and praRtifcd in all other parts of good literature : but when he was once 
paſt the lower and middle of his age, he became fo far raviſhed and carricd away with this Sceni- 
call Maſick fo full of variety, that he deſpiſcd that excellent Mufick and Pocſi: wherein he was nour- 
tred, and a!l for to learn the dittics and tunes of Philoxenus and Timotbeus, and principally ſach of 
them as had moft vari.ty and noyelty : and when he betook himſelf to compoſe dittics and (er forge, 
making triall what he could do in both kindes, aſwell in that of Pindarus and this of Philoxenus, he was 
able to perform nothing well and to the purpoſe in thac Mafick of Philoxenus : the reaſon whereof was, 
his exccllent education from his infancy. It then a man be defirous to uſe Mufick well and judicioufly, 
let him imitate the old manner : and yet in the m:an while furniſh the ſame with other Sciences, learn 
Philoſophy, as a miſtrefſ- to guide and lead 3 for ſhe is able to judge what kinde of meaſures is meer for 
Muſick, and proficabl:, For whereas three principal points and kindes there be, unto which all Mafick 
is univzrſally divided, to wit, Diatonos, Chroma, and Harmony, he oughe tobe 8kilful in Poetry, which 
uſcth theſe ſeveral kindes, who cometh to learn Muſick 3 and withall, he muſt attain to that ſufficie 
excy, as to know how to cxpreſſ: and couch in writing his Pocticial invencions. Firſt and forcmott 
therefore he is to underſtand, that all muſical ſcience is a certain cuſtom and uſage, which hath not yer 
arrain-d © far as the knowledge to what end every thing isto be learned by him that is the ſcholar, 
N-x: to this it would be confidered, that to this teaching and inftruRtion,there be not yer adjoyned 
{ently the enumeration of the meaſures and manners of Mafick. For,the moſt part learn raſhly and with- 
out diſcretion,that whick ſcemeth good and is pleaſant either to the learner or the teacher : but the bet» 
ter ſort reje& ſuch indiſcretionzas the Lacedzmonians in old time,the Mantineans likewiſe and thePcl- 
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mect for the reformation and cor: ectign of manncrs, uſed no othcr mufack bur it ; which more Evi 
dently may appcar, if a man will cnquue and conſk » What is ahas every one of theſe Sciences ta- 
keth tor the ſubjc& matter to handle : for certain jt is, that the Hapmonique kill containeth the 
knowledge of intervals, compolitions, founds, nows and mutations ofthat kinde which is named Her 
moſmenR, that is to ſay, well beticcivg 484 convenient : neither is ix paſlible for it to proceed farther, 
Sothat, we muſt not r:quire noreXaR of her, that ſhe ſhould bc eble co diſcern whether a Poct hath 
well, properly and fiily uſcd (far exatnple ſake in mſick)the Hyperdorian tune in his entrance 3 the 
Mixolydian and the Dorian at his going torch ; and the Phrygian or Hypophrygian in the mids : for 
this percainech not at all to the ſubje&t matter of the Harmonick kinde, and hach med of many other 
chings : for he knoweth not well the jorce of the propricty- And if he be ignoraut of the Chromatick 
kinde and Enharmonian, he ſhall never attain to have the pertcA and abſolute power of the propriety, 
according to which, the aff:Rion of the meaſures thatare made are ſeen : for this is whe office and pare 
ofthe artificer. And manitcf it is, that the voice of the compolition called Sy/tema, is one thing; and 
the mclody or ſong which is tramed in the ſaid compoſition, another ; which to teach and where- 
of to treat, pertaincth not to the faculty of the Harmonick kinde. Thus much alfo we are to fay as 
touching Rhythm for no Rhychm will cycr come £0 haven it the power of perteC propriety : for 
that alwaics which is ſaid co be propers is in regard and reference to the aff:Qion 3 whereof we afficm 
the cauſe to be cither compoſition or mixtion, or elſe both together : like as with Olympus, the En- 
harmonian kinde is put in the Phrygian rune, and Pzon mixcd with Epibartos : for this att:Rionof the 
beginning hach it ingendred and brqugie forth in the ſong of Minerva, For when the melody and 
rhythm or meaſure was artificially fer to, and the number or rhythm alone cunningly tranſmuted, ſo 
as a Trochz1s was put in ftcad of a Pzon 3 Hereof came the Harmonick kinde of Olympus to be com» 
ofcd. Yet neverthelefſ:, when both the Enharmonick kinde and the Phrygian cunc remain : and be- 
fide theſe, the whole compoljtion alſo, the affcRion received a great alteration : for that which is called 
Harmony in the ſong of Maerva, is far diff rent from thc affcQion which is in common uſe and cx- 
pzrience. If heth:n, who is expert and ekilful in Muſick, had withal the faculty eo judge, certain 
it is, that ſach an one would be a pz:f-& Workman, and @ paſling good Maſter in Muſick. For he 
who is skilful in the Dorique mulici, and xnoweth nog how to judge and diſcern the propriety, he 
ſhall pever know what hc doch, nor be able to keep ſo much as the affcQion, confidering there is 
, ſome doubt as touching the judge<men: of Dorian mclodics and tunes, whether they appertain to the 
ſubjcQ” matter of Harmony or nv ? 28 ſome Dorians are of opinian. Thelike reaſon there is of all 
the Rhychmick skill; for hz who knoweth Pz-n, ſhall not incontinently know the property of the 
uſe thereof, foraſmuch as there is ſome doubt as concerning the making of Pzonick rhythms, co wit, 
whether the Rhythmetique matter is abl: to judge with diſtinft knowledge of them? or whether 
as ſome ſay, it do not extend ſo tar ? Or necefliiy therefore it followeth, that there muſt be two know. 
ledges at the leaft in him, who woJlld mak: diftintion and be abl; to judge between that which is 
,proper and that which is firange : the one of mavners and aff:Qions, for which all compoſition is 
made: z* the other, of the parts and members of which the compolicion doth confift. Thus much there» 
fore may ſuffice, to ſhew that neicher the Harmonique, nor the Rhythmick, nor any one of theſe faculties 
of Mutick, which is nam:d particular, can be ſufficient of ie felt alune to judge of the affeftion, or to 
diſcern of other qualitics. Whercas therefore, Hermoſmenian, which is as one would ſay, the de- 
Cent and elegant temperacure of voices and founde, is divided into three kindes, which be <qualin 
the magnitudes of compoſicions, i: puifſances of ſounds, and likewiſe of Terrachordsz our ancients 
have treated but of one : for thoſe who went b:tore ug, never conlidzred, cicher of Chroma, or Di- 
atonos, bue only of Enharmonior, and that onely in a magnitude of a compoſition, called Dia» | 
pafon: for ofthe Chroma th:y were at ſome variance and difference : but they all in manner did ac- 
card to fay, that there wasno more but this Harmony alone. And therefore he ſhall never underſtand 
that, which pertaineth unto the treatiſe of Harmony, who hath proceeded fo far ay co this only knows 
I-dge : but apparent it is that he ought to follow both other particular ſciences, and alſo the rotal bo- 
of Mafick ; yea and the mixtions and compolitions of the parts; for he that is only Harmonical 
is confincd within one kinde and no more. To ſpeak therefore generally and once for all, it behoveth, 
that both outward ſenſe and inward underſtanding concurre to the judgement of the parts in Muſick ; 
Neither is one co prevent and run before another, as the ſenſes do, which are more forward and haſty 
than their fellows ; norto lag bchinde and follow after, as thoſe ſenſes do which are flow and hca- 
vy of motion. And yet otherwhile in ſome ſenſes it falleth out upon a naturall incquality which 
they bave, that both happen at once, to wit, they draw back, and haſte forward together : we 
muſt therefore cut off theſe extremities from the ſenſe, it we would bave it runne joyntly with the 
underftanding : for neceffary it is, that there be alwaics thrce things at the leaft meer eog:ther 
in ſenſe of hearing, to wit, the ſound, therime, and the ſyllable or letter. And come to paſſ: ic will, 
that by the going of the ſound, will b: tnown the JSrogentiengate continuity, called Hermoſme- 
non 3 by the gate of tin, the Rhythm, and by the paſſing and proceeding of the tyllable or letter, the | 
ditty : Now when they march altogether, there mult needs be an incurſion of the ſenſe. This alſo is 
evident, that the ſenſe not being able to diftinguiſh and diſcern every on: of theſe three things, and ac- 
company them ſeverally, impoflible it is, that it ſhould know or judge that which is well or a- 
miſt: in cach of them particularly. Firft and foremoſt therefore, we are to take knowledge of the co- 
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certain con tinual order, for as much as good and bad be not determinately in ſuch ſounds, times, ler- 
ters or {yllablee, ſevered one from the other, bur in the continued {uit and coherence of them, for thers 
jsa certain mixture or parts which cannot be conjoyned inufage. And thus much may (uffi-efor the 
conſ.quence, Aſter this we are to conſider, that men,. ſufficient otherwiſe, and'skilful Maftcrs in Mu- 
ſick, arc not by and by able to judge : for impoſſible it js co b: a perfet Muſician, and a judge withal 
of thoſe which ſeem to be the parts of total Malick, as the ſcience and kill of infleuments likewiſe 
of ſong, as alſo of th: cxerciſe of the ſenſes, I mean that which tendeth to the intelligence and know- 
dg: of the well-proportioned H:rmoſmenon, and of Rhythm. Over and belides, ot th: Rhythmick 


and Harmonique treatiſe, and of che ſpeculation, rouching-che ſtroke and the dirty, and whatother ſo- . 


ever there are beſides, Bur what the cauſes ſhould be, that ic is not poſfible for one to be a Critick and 
able to judge, by means of theſe things by themſelves, let us endeavour to ſearch and know. Firſt, by 
this ſappoial, That of thoſc things which arc propoſed unto us for to be judged of, ſome be perteR, 0» 
thers imperfect : Perfet, for cxample, every Poctical work, that is either chanted, or playcd upon the 
Pipe, or ſounded on the Lute and ſtringed inftrument 3 or elſe the interpretation or clocution of the 
ſaid Pocms, which they call «gulweiz : as is the noiſe of pipe, or of the voice, and ſuch like: Unperfe&,as 
thoſe which end herero, and ace for them ordcined, as be the party of that which is called incerprerati- 
on, Secondly, by Poetic or fiftion, whereof the caſe isalike 3 becauſe a man may as well judge if he 
heac the minttrel play or fing,wherher his pipes accord ornogand whether his dialef or ditty be clear,or 
contrary wite obſcurczfor cach of rheſe is a part of the forcſaid interpretation ot pipes,not the end it (elf, 
bue that which reſpecth che end ; for the aff:Rion ofthe incerprerations ſhall be judged hereby, and by 
all ſuch caulcs, whether they be well fitted and accommodate to the Pocm compoſed, which the agent 
hath taken in hand to treat of, to handle, to cxprefſe and interprer.. Semblable is the reaſon alſo of the 
aff:&ions and palhions, which are ſignified in the Pocms, by Poefiz. Our facients then, as thoſe who 
made principal account of the aff-Qion, preferred and eftecmed beft that faſhion of antique Matick, 
which was &,rave, nut curious nor much aft-& d,- For ic is faid that the Argives did fet down in times 
a puniſhment tor taoſe wh» brake the Jaws of Mufick, yea, and condemned him to pay a good fine, 
who firſt 1{cd more than ſeven ftrings, and who went about to bring in the uſe of the M: x-lydian 
Maficik. Bue Pythagorus that grave and venerable perſonage, reproved all judgement of Muſick which 
is by the ear, for he (aid, that the incelligence and vertue thereof, was very ſubtile and {|:nder, and there« 
fore be judged rhercof, noe by hearing, but by proporcional harmony : and he thought it ſufficient 
roproceed as far as io Diapaſon, and there to ſtay the knowledge of Mufick : Whereas Mulicians in 
theſe daics diſeficem and- rcje& wholly thar kind: of Mufick which was in greatcft reputation among 
our anccRours, for the gravity thereof : infomuch as the —_— of-chem make no r:ckoning of any 
apprchen(zon of Euharmonian intervals and ſpaces. So idlc and lazy they bezthat they think and {ay,the 
barmonical D:clis giverhi9o apparence at all, nor repreſentation of thoſe things that fall under the 
ſenſe of hearing 3 yea, and banith it quite out ot cheir euncs and ſongs, counting thoſe no better than 
prating, vain, and toyilh perſons, who have cicher written or ſpoken thereof, or uſed that kinde : and 
for proot hereof, that they ſay truce, they ſuppoſe they have found a doubry good argument and de- 
manktration, drawn from their own groflc ttupidity and ſenſelefnefs, as if all chat which their ſenſe ap» 
prechended nor, muft needs incontinently have no ſubliftence at all in nature, and be altogether unpro- 
fable, And then moreover they hold, that there can no magnitude be apprehended by fymphony 
and conſonance of voice, as the note, the halte note, and other fach intervals. Mean while they do 
nat perceive ( ſuch'is their ignorance) that they may as well baniſh the third magnitude, the fife, and 
the ſeventh ; whe-cof the firſt confiftech of three, the ſecond of five, and the third of ſeven Dieſes : and 
generally they ſhou!d rejeCt and reprove all the intervals that be odd, as ſuperfluous and good for no= 
thing : inaſmuch 28 none of chem can be found by conſent or ſymphony. And theſe they may be,which 
the lcaft Dicfis doth meaſure in odd number: whereupon it followeth neceflarily,chat no diviſion of the 
Tetrachord, is profitabl:, but this only,by which we may uſe all even intervals : and theſe verily were 
that of Synronos,Diaconos, and Tonizan Chroma. But to give out,or to conceive ſuch things, were the 
partnot of thoſe only who contradiftcd that which is apparent andevident,bur alſo of ſuch as went a- 
gainft themſclves : for they uſe more than any other fach partitions of Tetrachords, whercin all the 
intervals be cither odd orclſe proportionable to thoſe that be odd : for evermore they mollific all 
the notes, call:d Lichani, and Parancra : yea, and they let down a lictle, thoſe very nores which are 
ſteadfaſt and firm, by I wot not what intcrval,withour all reaſon 3 and together with them, they ler ſlack 
alſo very abſurdly, the Thirds and the Paranetz, and they ſuppoſe that the uſe of ſuch compoſitions is 
moſt commendable, wher-in che moſt partof the intervals, be withone all reaſon and proportion, by 
ting down not only thoſe ſounds which naturally are wone to ſtir and b: moved, bur alſo ſome of 
them which arc immovablc : as appearcth manifeſtly to thoſe who are ſufficient and able to judge of 
ſuch things. 

To —— now to the uſe of Mufick, how meet and ſeemly it is for a valiant man, gentle Homer 
hath given us very well co underftand : for to prove unto us how commodious Muſick is in many re- 
lpcCts, hc feigned and deviſed Achilles to concott his anger which he had conceived againſt Agamen- 
_ by the micans of Muſick, which he had Icarncd of that moſt prudene and wiſe Chiron: for rhus 

ewriteth : | 
They found him then, within his tent, 
with ſonnd of Lute ſo ſhrill, 
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His heart that was now diſcontent, 
to ſolace andto ill : 
' An inſtrument right fair in ſight 
this was, and trimly wrought : 
The neck with ſilver richly dight 
which be himſelf had caught 
Out of the ſpoils then lately won 
of Thebes, that jiately Town, 
And City of Ection, 
when it was raſed down : 
Herewith I ſay, he paſs'd his time, 
this was bis hearts delight, 
He ſang withall the praiſe in rhyme 
of many a valiant Knight. _ 
ercby and learn (quoth Homer ) what uſe we ought to make of Mufick:for he ſung unto the 
— plots of ab men, and the glorious aCts of worthics and demi-gods +wakiat a 
well beſcemed Achilles the ſon of moſt righteous Peleus. Over and befides, Homer teaching us the pro- 
r and convenient time of uſing Muſick, found our ar: excrciſe, both profitable and pleaſant for a man 
at leiſure, and not occupied otherwiſe in affairs. For Achilles being a martial man of aRion, yer for 
the anger that he had conceived againſt Agamemmon, had no hand in the perils and hazards of War:Ho. 
mer thought therefore that ic became very well this Heroique and hardy Knight, to whet tvs c 
by theſe excellent ſonge, to the end that he might be provided and ready againſt thar ſally and kirmiſh 
which ſoon after he undercook : and this no doubt he performed very well, by calling to remembrance 
the doubty deeds and icats of armes archicved by others in times paſt. Such verily was the ancient Mu 
ſick, and for this purpole it ſerved, For we do hear, that both Hercules made uſe of Muſick, and alſo 
Achilles, with many other \alourous Knights, whom Chirox that moſt ſage and learned mafter and 
bringer up of youth taught, who was a teacher not of Muſick only, bur of jaſtice beſide and Phyfick. 
In ſum, a man of wiſcdom and ſound judgement, will chus deem, that good Sciences arc not to be bla« 
med, if haply they be not well uſed, bur impure all fault unto them that abuſe the ſame. And therefore 
if any one trom his childhood, (hall be well inftruftcd and eratned up in Muſick, and withall employ hig 
labour and diligence therein, hc will receive and approve that which is honeſt and commendablc : 
blame alſo he will and rcje& the cqntrary : not in Mafick noly, bur in all things elſe : and ſach a ons 
will decline all unhoneft and unworthy aftions, and thus reaping from Muſick the greateſt and beft con» 
tentment that can be, he may benefit ex-eeding much, as well himſelt as his whole Countrey, ufing no 
word nor deed unſeenly, bur obſerving at all times and in every place, that which is befitting, decent, 
eemperate and clegant. Morcover, that Cities and Scates . beft Governed by Policy and good Laws, 
have alwaics had a ſpecial regard of generous and good Muſick, many and ſundry teſtimonies may be 
alleged : and namely, a man may very well cite to this purpole Terpander, who ſupprefled in times paſt, 
the great ſcdition and civil diſcord that was in Lacedemon : Thales alſo the Candiot, who went as it is 
ſaid, by the commandement and Oracle of Apollo, to Lacedemen, and there cured the Citizens,and de- 
livered them from that great peſtilence, which reigned inthat City, and all by the means of Mufick, as 
writeth Pratinas. Homer alſo himſelf faith, that the plague which afflicted the Grecke, was by Muſick 
ſtaicd and appcaſed : 
Then all day long, the Greciau youth 
in ſongs melodious, 
Beſoxgkt god Phorbus of his grace, f 
to be propitious : 
Phoebus I ſay, who from a far 
doth ſhoot bis arrows nie 
They chant and praiſe, who takes great joy, 
to hear ſuch harmony. 
With theſe verſcs as with Corollarics, good maſter 1 will conclude this my diſcourſe of Mafick,and the 
rather, becauſe you ficft by the very ſame verſes commended unto us the force and power of Muſick : 
for in very truth, the principal and moſt commendable work thereof,is thankſgiving unto the gods,and 
the acknowledgment of their grace and favour : the ſecond, and that which n« xt followeth, a ſan&ified 
hears, a pure, conſonant and harmonical eſtate of the ſoul, When Soterichus had faid : Thus you 
have (quoth he) my good Maſter heard us diſcourſe of Mufick round about the board as we fit, And 
verily Soterichus was highly admired ſor that which he had delivered : for he ſh:wed evidently both 
by his voice and viſage, how much he was aff:Tted unto Muſick, and what ſtudy he had employed there» 
to. Then my mafter : Over and above other things, this alſo commend in you both, that you have 
kept your own courſe and place, the one as well as the other, For Lyfias hath furniſh-d our feaſt witch 
thoſe things which are ge and meet for a Muſician, who knoweth only to handle the Lute or 
Harp, and hath no farther kill than manual praQice. Scterichus alſo hath taught us whatſocver con- 
:rn:th both the profic and alfo the ſpeculation thereof, yea and withal] comprehendeth therein the 
power and uſe of Mulick, whereby he hath mended our fare, and feafted us mott ſumptuouſly. And | 
ſuppoſe verily that both of then, have of purpoſe and that right willipgly, left cbus much unto mc, as 
to 
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to draw Muſick unto feats and banquets : neither will I condemn them'of cimidiry, as it they were a- 
ſhamed ſo todo: For if in any purt of mans life,Certes in ſuch feaſts and merry mectings it is cight pro- 
fitable. For according as good Homer laith, 
Both ſong and dance, delight aff.rd, 
' As things that well beſeem the boord. 

Neither would | have any man to infer hereupon, that Homer thought Mufick goed for nothing elſe but 
to delight and content the company at a feaft : conſidering rhere is in choſe verſes couched and hidd:n 
amore deep and profound meaning. For he brought Mufick to thoſe rimes and places, wherein ic 
might profic and help men moſt, 1 mean the feafts and mcerings of our ancients : and «<xp:dient it wes 
4 au her company there, for chatſhe is able ro divert and temper the heat and ſtrength of wine, ac- 
cording as our Arijtoxenzs alſo elf: where faith : Mifick (quoth he) is brought in thirher, becauſe 
that whereas wine is wont to p:rvert, and overcurn as well the bodies as the minds of thoſe who rake ic 
immoderately, Muſick by that order, ſymmerry, and accord which isin it, reduceth th:m again into a 
contrary temperaturG, and dulceth all. And therefore Homer reporre:h thac our ancients uſed Muſick 
aza remedy and help, at ſuch a time; But that which is principal and mikerh Muſick above all things 
moſt venerable, you have my good friend let paſſe. and omitted, For Pyrhagorns, Archias, Plaro,'and 
all the reſt of the old Philoſophertdo hold, that the motion of the whole Worid, cogether with the rc- 
rolucion of the Stars, is nor performed without Muſick : For they-teach that God framed all things by 
Harmony, But to proſecute this matter more at large, this time will not permic : and befides it is a 
very high point and moſt Muſical roknow in every. thing how to keep a mean and competent meaſure. 
This aid, he ſung an hymn, and after he had off:red a libation of wine unto Saturn, and to all the 
gads his children, az al(aco ch: Maſcs, he gave his gueſts Icave todeparr. 
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The Summary. 


Tv this treatiſe and that which ſolloweth, framed both in form of a declametion, Plutarch magnifieth A- 
lexander, & praiſe- worthy Prince, for many good parts that were in him : wherein he ſheweth alſo, that we 
ought to attribute unto V ertue and not to Fortune, thoſe brave. exploits which be performed, By Fortune, he 
meancth that courſe of the affairs 1m this World, whereby it jalleth out many times that the wiſejt men are not 
alwaies mort bappy aud beit advanced. To prove, therefore, that Alexander was endued with exquifit qua- 
lities for execution of thoſe enterpriſes which by him were atchieved afterwards and brought to an end, be com- 
pereth bim in the beginning of this treatiſe, with the Kings of Perla raiſed up to their greatneſſe by Fortune: 
and then ſheweth, that Alexander being an excellent Philoſopher, we ought not to wonder or be aftoniſhed, if 
4 bis vertue he ſaw the endof many things which the mojt fortunate Princes of the World durit never take in 
and and begin. Now the better to ſet out the excellency of this Philoſophy of Alexander, be compareth his 
ſcholars with the diſciples of Plato and Socrates : proving that thoſe of this Prince ſurpaſſad the others, as 
much as a good deed or benefit done to an infinit number of men ſurmounteth a good ſpeech or inftruQion given 
to ſome particuler perſons; the moſt part of whom make no account thereof. He proceedeth forward and di- 
ſcribeth the wiſdom and ſufficiency of Alexander in politick Government, which be amplifieth by the conſider= 
ation of his amiable behaviour and lovely carriage toward thoſe Nations which by kim were ſubdued : alſo by 
the recital of ſome notable ſayings of his : likewiſe by the love and affeGion which he carried wato wiſdom, 
and men of knowledge. In brief, bis als be evident proofes of his vertue, and in no wiſe of the temerity 
and raſhneſſe of Fortune. But even in this very place, Plutarch bath broken off bis treatiſe, leaving the end 
thereof defeFuous : namely where he began to diſcourſe of the contempt of death, and of the couſtant reſolution 
of Alexander againſt the moſt churliſh and boifterous aſſaults of Fortune. 


Of the Fortune or Vertue of King Alexander, 


Heſe are the ſayings and allegations of Fortune, affirming and proving that Alexander was her 

own peculiar picce of work,and to be aſcribed unto her alone. But we mult gainſay her in the 

name and behalf of Philſophy, or rather of Alexander himſclf : who taketh ic not well, but is 

highly difpleaſed, that he ſhould be thought eo have received his Empire at Fortunes hand 

"ane june meer gift and benefit which he had bought and purchaſed wich ſheding much of his own 
and receiving many a wound one upon another. 
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Whilcs he fought agaialt forces and Armies invincible, againſt Nations innumerable, Rivers impa fla. 
bk. Rocks inacceſſible, and fuch «as no (hot of arrow could ever reach 3 accompanied a]waice with pru- 
dent counſel, conflant patience, refolute valour, and ſtaied temperance. Ard verily I am perſw 

that himſelf would ſay unto Fortune, chalenging unto herſclt the hohour of his haughty and worthy 
ate, in this manner, Come not here cither to deprave my vertue, af to deprive me of my due honour 
in aſcribing it unto' thy ſelf. Darizs was indeed a piece of work made by thee, whom of a baſe ſerv; 
tor, no better than a Curriour or a Lackey to a King, thou diddeft advance and: make the |,6rd Of the 
Perlians. Sardanapelns likewiſe was thy handy-work, upon whoſe head, when he was carding and 
ſpinning fine purple wooll among women, thou diddeſt ſet the-Imperial Diadems. |: As for me, I mouns 
ted up and aſccnded. as far as to Suſa with Viftory after the Bartel at Avbella. + The conqueſtof Cilejy 
made the way open forme to enter into Egypt : and the ficld that: | wan at the viver Granicys; whicht 
paſſcd over going, upon the dead bodics of Aithridates and Spithridates Liewtenams to the King of P4« 
ſia gave we cntrance into Cilicia., Vaunt now and boaſt as much.as1thou wile of thoſe Kings, whis ti6@ 
ver were wounded in Figbtgncr 1: one drop of their bloud. T heſe 1 ſay way welt be counted fortuiiare 
and thy darlings, Ochus | mcan and Artexerxes,whom immecdiatcly-from the very day of their nat vits 

thou haſt enſtalled in the Royal Throne of Cyrus. But this body of mine carcies the narks and token; 
of fortune not favourable and gracious, but contrartwiſe adverſe and oppofitc unto-me. Firft in Tdyri« 
cumyl hid my head broken with a great flonc,and my icck bruſed and cruſhed with a petil. Atecrivards 
in the journey and Bartel of Grazicas, my head was cloven wich a Barbarians 'Cimeter. At the fic1d 
foughe ne:r Iſſics, my thigh was run through wicha ſword : before-the'Ciry of Gaza; 1 was ſhot thi 

the ancle above my foot with one arrow, and into the ſhoulder wich another, whereupon I was tmhor- 
ſed, and falling heavy in mine armour out of my ſaddle, I lay there for dead upon the ground. 

the Maracadarts, my ſhin bone was cut in ſunder with ſhot of quarels and arrows. Befides many > 
and wound which I gat among the Indians : and every where 1 met with hot ſervice among them, until 
I was ſhot quite through the ſhoulder. Another time as I fought againſt the Gandridz | had the bone 
of my lcg cur in twain z with another ſhot likewiſe in a s&irmiſh with the Malotz, ] caughtan arrow 
in my breaſt and bufornc, which went ſo far, and ſtick ſo fafh, thtar'ir” left the liead behinde+; and with 
the rap and knock of an iron peſtill my neck bone was cruſhed. And at what time as the ckaling lad- 
ders reared againſt the was brake , fortune encloſed and fhut me up alone to fight and maintain 
combate, not againſt noble concurrents and-renowmed enerhics, bur obſcure and Gimple Barbarous 
Souldicrs, gracing and gratifying them thas far forth, as they went with in alittle of taking a» 
way my life: And had not Protomeus come between and covered me with his Targuet ; had nor 
Linmeys in defence of me oppoſed his own body and received many a thoufand darts, and there loft 
his life in the place for me 3 had not | ſay the Macedonians by force of armes and refolute courage 
broken down the wall and laid it along, Ceres that baſe village, tha Barbarous burrow of no name, 
had been at thisday the ſepulcherof Alexander. Furthermorc, 'aIt that journey” and expedition of 
mine, what was it clfe but tempcſtuous former, extreary hear and:drought, rivers of an infinic depth, 
mountains ſo exceeding high,+a#no bird could flie over them, monſtrous beafts and fo huge with] 
asthcy were hideous and terrible to be ſeen, firange and (: faſhions of life; revolts of diſloyal 
Scates and Governours, yea and afterwards their'open ereaſonsand rebeffions ? And as for that which 
went before his voyage : all Greece panting ftilF and crembling for remembrance of the Wars which 
they cndured under his father Philip, now putup their head. The City of «Lrhens now ſhaking off 
from theic armoar the duſt of the Bartel at Cherones, began toriſe again and recover themfelves after 

that overthrow. To it joyncd Thebes and put forth their helping hand. All Macedonia was ſuſpcied, 

and ftood indoubtfyl termes, as enclining to Amyntas and the children of Xr7pu. The IMyrians 

brake out into open Wars and made hoſtile invaſrons. The Seythians hung in <quat balſance uncer- 

tain which fide to take, expefting what their neighbours would do, that began ro ſtir and revolt. Be- 

fides the good gold of Perſia which had found the way into the purſes of Orztoors and Governours 

of —_— all Peloponweſus to riſe in armes. The coffers of Philip his farher were ctpy and. 


had no tre in them : bur inftead thereof they were indebred _— intereſt as Oneſicritus writeth 
for * two hundred calcnts. In theſe great wants, inſach poverty and ſo troubled a Stare, ſee a young 


man newly come out of bis infancy and childhood, durft hope and affuredly look, for to be Lord of 
Babylon and Suſa ; nay to ſpeak more truly i a-word, be intended in his- nervencathe conqueſt of 
the whole World; and that with « pawcr only of thirty thouſand footmen, and foure thoifand horſe: 
for no greater forces brought he into the field, as Ari/tobulus reporteth ; or core as King: Ptdlame- 
& writeth, they were thircy thoufand foor, and five thonſand men of armes : or as Anaximenes,purtach 
irdown, bis Army amounted co fourty thouſand chreehundred footmen,and five thouſand five hunded 
horſemen. Nowall the glories means and great provifion forthe maintenance. and cntertainment 
of this powermore or kefſ:, which fortune had' prepared for him, came to ſeventy talents ;. as Ari» 
flabulas hath fer it down in writing, or as Daris recorderh, he was farniſhed with money and viftuali 
to ſerve for thirty daics and no longer. How then ? was Alexander fo inconfideratc, raſh and void 
of counſel, as to _—_—_— War wich ſo ſmall ncans, againſt ſopuifſint an Army of the Perſians? No 
I wis: for never was there Captain, that wenr forthreo War better appoinced and with greater and 
more ſufficient helps than he, to wit, magnanimity, pradence, temperance, and fortitude, where- 
with Philoſophy had furniſhed him, as with-nmnition for his voyape : ax being better provided for this 
enterpriſe againſt che Perſians, by that which he had fearned'of ftis Maſter and Teacher Ariftotle, than 


by 
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by all patrimony and revenews which his father Ph;lip had I:ft him. Well, to belicve thoſe who wri 

- av ys himſelf would otherwhil-s ſay, that the Ilias and Odyfiza of Homer accompenyed bi n= 
alwaics as his voyage proviſion to the Wars, we may be cafily enduced, tor the reverence and honoug 
which we owe unto Homer : but if a man ſhould fay, that Homers lias and Odyfſza, wereunto him an 
eaſ:ment of his travels, or an honeſt paſtime and recreation ar his leaſure, and that the true manition 
and voyage proviſion indeed for the maintenance of his Wars, were the diſcourſes and precepts which 
he had learned out of Philoſophy, and the treatiſes or commentaries as touching confidence and 

fearle(T reſolution : of prowefic, valour, magnanimity and temperance, we are ready to mock and de- 

ride him: and why ſo? becauſe forfooth he hath wricten nothing of Syllogiſmes, of Axiomer, or of 
the clem-nrs and principles of Geometry 3 becauſe he hath not uſed to walk in the School of Lycen, nor 
held pofirions and diſputed of queſtions in the Academy : for theſe be the things whereby they meaſure 

and define Philoſophy, who think that it confilteth in words and not in deeds. And yes Pythagoras ne- 

yer writ ought, nor Socrates, nor Arc:ſilaus, no nor Cerneades : who all,no doubr, were moſt renown« 

ed Philoſophers : neither were they imployed and occupicd in ſo great Wars, in reducing Barbarous 
Kings co civility,or in founding and building great Cities,among ſavage Nacions;neither trav« led they 
through the world vifiting lawl:fſe and crucl people, to teach them to live peaceably and in order, 
who had never heard of peace or of laws : bur theſe great and famous perſonages, for all the leaſure 
and reſt that they bad from imploymenes and bufie affairs, left all writing for Sophiſters only. How 
came it then, that they were reputed Soers ye Surcly it aroſe cither upon cheir ſayings which 
they dclivercd, or the manner of life that th:y led, and the ations which they did, or cle the dc &rine 
which they taught. Letus now thereforc -s bs of Alexander alſo accordingly, by the ſame : for it will 
be found and ſeen by the words which he (aid, the deeds that he ISS and the leſſons which he 
taught, that he was ſome great Philſopher : and inthe firſt placeyit you think good, confider (which at 
firſt fight may ſecm moſt ſtrange and wonderful )what diſciples Alexander had;and compare them with 
the ſcholars of Platoor of Socrates. Theſermen taughe thoſe, 'who were ot quick wit, and ſpake the 
ſame language that they did 3 and if they had nothing elſe, yet underftood they at leaftwiſe the Greek 
tongue : howbeit for all this, many of their auditours and diſcipl:s rhere were whom they could never 
wade to their rules and precepts : bur ſuch as Critias, Alcibiades,Cleſtiphon,r. jcQ:d and ſhook cf all 
thcir doArine, as the biree of a bridle, and curned another way. Whereas, it you mark and contider 
the diſcipline of «Alexander, you ſhall finde, that he taught the Hyrcanians to contra Marriage and 
live in Wedlock ; the Arachofians to Til the ground and follow husbandry z the Sogdians he perſwad- 
ed xo nouriſh their aged Fathers, and not to kill them z; the Perſians to reverence and hononr their Mo» 
thers, and not to Marry th:m as they did before. O che admirable Philoſophy of this Princ: 1 By means 
whercof, the Indians adore and worſhip the gods of Greece : the Scythians bury their dead and cat th:m 
not. We wonder at the powerful and cff-Qtual ſpeech of Carneades, for that be knew how to make Cli- 

tomecbus, named before Aſdrubal, and a Carthaginian born, to conform himſelf to the Greeks taſhion 
and language. We admire the empharical gift of Zeno, who was able to perſwade Diogenes the Baby- 
lonian, to give himſelf to the ftudy of Philoſophy. But while Alexander conquered Afia, and 1educed 
it to civilicy, Homer was read ordinarily : the ſons of the Perſians, Safians, and Gedroliars, chanted 
the Tragedies of Ewripides and Sopbocles. As for Socrates, condemned he was and pur to death by the 
Athenians, at the ſutc of ſycophancs and promoters, who enformed againſt him, that he bad broughe 
into Achens new gods : whereas by the means of Alexander, the inhabitants of Befre'and the Moun- 
tain Caucaſus, even at this preſent, adore the gods of Greece. Plato hath lefe in writing ons form of 
Policy and Governm:ne of Common: wealth, bur he could never perſwadeſo much as one man ro uſe 
and follow it, ſo harſh and auſtere it was found to bz. But Alexander having founded above threeſcore 
and ten Cities among the barbarons Nations, and ſowen throughout all Aſie, the myfteri s, facrifices, 
and ceremonies of Divine ſervice which were uſed in Greece, reclaimed them from their ſavage and 
brutiſh life. And verily, few there be among us, who read and peruſe the laws of Plato: whereas there 

be infinit thouſands and millions of men, who have uſed, and doat this day praftice thoſe of Altx- 
anders ordaining : and ſuch Nations were much more happy whom he conquered and ſubdued, than 

they that eſcaped his puiſſance. For theſe had never any perfon who caſcd and delivered them ont'of 
their miſcrable life, but the ocher were forced by the 1erour to lead a ble fed life 3 in ſuch forty 

21 that which Themiſtocles ſomerime ſaid, when being baniſhed our of Athens, and fled to the King of 
Perſia, at whoſe hands having reccived rich gifts, and the donation befides of chree Ciries which paid 
him yeerly tribute, one for bread, another for wine, andthe third for his meat and other viandsz he 
fpake thus unto his ſons : Oh, how had we been undone, if we had not been undone ! The ſame 

more juſtly be verificd of thoſe who were then ſubdued by Alexander : Never had they been chilized, 
if by him they had not been vanquiſhed and brought under his ſubjeCtion : there had no City A- 
lexandria built in Egypt 3 no Seleucia in Meſopotamia ; no Prophthaſss in the Sogdians Countreyy no 
Brephalie among the Indians z neither ſhould th: mountain Cacauſus have had necrunto it the City 

Helles, inhabited and p:opled by the means of which Cities, their rude beftiality firft taicd and 

held under,by lire): and little was extin&,and by cuſtom of the better,changed the worſe. To conclude 

therefore, if Philoſophers ſtand moſt upon this point, and bear themſelves aloft, for that they are able 

todalce and reform rade manners, and not poliſhed before by any dodrine. And if is be ſeen *thar A 

kxender hath altercd and brought into order an infinite number of wilde Nations, and beaſtly natures, 


good reaſon there is, that he ſhould be cftcemed an excellent Philoſopher. 
Moreover, 


—_ 
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Morcover, that Policy and torm of Government ſo highly cftccmed, which Zeno the firſt founder of 
the Stoicks {c& deviſcd, tendeth to this one principal point, that we who are m:n, ſhould not live di. 
vided by Citics, Towns and divers Countrics, ſcparated by diftint Laws, Rights, and Cuftoms in 
ſcvcral, bus think all mcn our fellow-Citizens, and of the ſame Countrey : alſo that there Ought to be 
but one kinde of life, like as there is but one World, as if we were all of the ſame flock under one herd. 
man, feeding in a common pafture. Zexo hath ſet this down in writing, as a very dream and imaginary 
Idea, of a Common-wealth well-governcd by Philoſophical laws 3 but Alexander hath put that io 
real execution and praftice, which the other had figured and drawn out in words : for he did not as his 
Maſter Ariftotle gave him counſel to do : namely, to carry himſclf towards the Greeks asa father ang 
towards the 09 02 mA as aLord : likewiſe, to have regard and care of ſome, as of his friends and kinf. 
folk ; but to make uſe of others, as if they were brute beaſts or plants, and no better : for in ſo ds 
he ſhould have peftered his Dominions and Empire with baniſhmenes 3 which are evermore the ſecret 
ſeeds of War, of Faftions and fidings moſt dangerous ; bur taking himſclf co be ſent down from Heas 
ven, as a common reformer, reconciler, and governour of the whol« World ; ſuch as he cauld not 
draw to accord and agreement, by reaſon and ſpeech, be compelled by force of armes, and fo from e- 
very fide reduced all into one 3 cauſing them to drink round (as one would fay) of one and the fame 
of amity and good fellowſhip, wherein he tempered and mixcd together, their lives and manners, their 
marriages and faſhions of life, commanding all men living co think the whole Earth habitable, tobe , 
their Countreyz his Camp their Cicadel and Caftle of defence 3 all good men to be their kinsfolk 
and alics; all Icud perſons, ftrangers and aliens. He commanded them moreover, to diftinguiſh Greeks 
and Barbarians, not by their Mantle, round Cogan Cemeter, Turbants, or high-crowned Chaplets, 
but to mark and diſcern Greece by vertue 3 Berbary by vice : in repuring all verruous folk Greeks, and 
all vicious perſons Barbarians : to think alſo :090a & illiments and apparel common, their tables com- 
mon, their marriages beſides and manner of life common, as being unitcd all, by the mixture of bloud 
and communion of children. Dewmeratus verily the Corinthian, one of the friends that uſed to give 
entertainment to King Philzp, when he ſaw Alexaxder inthe City of Suſa, greatly rcjoyced thereat, in- 
ſomuch as tor very joy of heart, the teares ran down his cheeks, and be brake forth into thefe words: 
That the Grecks before departed out ofthis life, were deprived of exceeding contentment, and hearts 
delights 3 in that they had not ſcen Alexander fitting upon tbe regall Throne of Darivs, For mine 
own part verily, I would not repute them very happy, for: ſeeing ſuch a fight as that, confidering is 
is the gift of Fortune, and as much as that betalleth ordinarily to meaner Kings : but I affure you, 
much pleaſure could I have taken, if I had bchcld thoſe goodly and ſacred efpouſals, when under the 
roof of one Pavilion, ſeeled all over, and wrought with Gold, he entertained at once, all at one 
common Feaft and Table, a hundred Perfian Brides, marricd eo an hundred Bridegromes of Greece 
and Mecedoxie : at which ſolemnity himſelf being Crowned with a Chapler of flowers, was the firſt 
that began to ſing the Nuptial ſong Hymenzus, as a canticle of general amity, when two of the great- 
ct and moſt t Nations of the World came to be joyned in alliance together by Marriage, being 
himſclf 'F unto one, but the maker of all their Marriages, yea, and common father and media- 
tour to them all, being the means of that knot and conjun&tion. For willingly Iwould have-faid; 
O barbarouz, ſenſclefle and blockiſh Xerxes, that tookeſt fo great paines, and all tono purpoſe, a= 
bout making a Bridge over Hellefpont. For after this manner ſhould wiſe Kings and pradent Princes, 
conjoyn Aſia together, not with wood and timber ; not with boats and barges, - nor 
with thoſe linkes and bonds which have neither life nor mutuall aff:Qion 3 but by Iawfull love, by 
chaſte and honeft wedlock, by communication alſo of children, to unite and affociate ewo Nations 
r. Tothis comely ornament Alexander had an eyc, when he would not admit the habili- 
ments and robes of the Medes, but the attire and apparcll of the Perſians, as being far more ſober, 
modeſt and decent than the other : for rejeRing and caſting afide that outlandiſh, unuſal pomp:- 
ousand tragical cxceflc in the barbarous habit, to wit, the copped Turbant, Tiara, the fide a ſuper» 
fluous purple mantle Candics, their wide breeches and flack {loppes Anaxyridz z he wore himſclFacer- 
tain kinde of robe, compoſed partly of the Macedonian, and in part of che Perlian habir, according as 
Eratoftbenes hath written. As a Philoſopher he made uſe of things indifferent, neither good fimply, 
nor ill : and az a gracious Ruler and courtcous King, he wan the love and heart of thoſe whom he bad 
ſabducd, be gracing and honouring upon his own perſon their apparel : tothe end that they ſhould 
unto him, and firm in loyalty ; loving the Macedonians as cheir natural Lords, and nog 
hating chem, as tyrannizing cnemics. For it would havebewraied a fooliſh mind, and withall dif- 
dainfal and proud, to have made great account of a ſclf.coloured homely mantle, and withall, to 
have. taken offence at a rich coat, embrodered all over with purple 3 or contrariwiſc, to have had 
this in admiration, and the other in contempt; like unto ſome infant or little child , keeping till 
preciſely to that apparcll, which the cuſtome of the Countrey as a Nurſe or Foſter (205 hach 
once pat on : whercas we fee, that huntſmen who uſe to chow D:ere, arc wont to clad them- 
ſelves with skines and hidcs of thoſe wilde beafts which they have taken 3 as for example, of Stagges 
and Hindcs : Foulers alſo, thart lie for to catch Birds, caft upon theraſclves, gabardincs, and coates 
of featherwork, or beſet with wings and feathers. Thoſe who wear red clothes, beware how: they 
come in the way of Buls : and ſuch asbeclothed in white, arc ascarcfull not to be ſeen of Elephanty 
for that theſe beafts fare as though they were wood and mad at the fight of ſuch colours. Now: it ſo 
great a King as Alexander was, minding to tame warlike Nations, like unto wilde beafts, or todulce 
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and keep them gentle, who were ſo fierce and untraftabee, uſed thoſe Robes and Habillimcn which 
were proper, uſual,and familiar to them; and all to gain their heares by little & littley mollity ing by chag 
means the ficrcenelſs of their courage, pacifying their diſpleaſure, and dalcing their grimne(s and ay« 
ſterity : Would any man blame or reprove, and not rather honor and admire his Policick wiſdom, 
jn that with a little change and altering of his garments, he had the dexterity and tkillto gaiv all Aſia, 
and Tcad! it as he would, making himſelf, chus by his Armor,;Maſter and Lord of their bodies; and 
by bis apperel alluring and winning their hearts, And yet theſe men commend Aritippur the Philoſo= 

er, and Diſciple of Sorretes, for that one while wearing a poor, thin and thredbare cloak, and ano- 
ther while putting ona rich mantel of Tifſew wrought and dicd at 2filerus, he knew how to k-ep de 
corum, and decently to behave himſelf, as well in the one garment as the other : mean while, they + 
blame and condemn Alexander, in that as he honored the habit of his own Countrey, ſo he difdained 
pot the apparel of another, which he had conquered by Arms, intending thereby to lay the ground- 
work and foundation of greater matters : for his defign andpurpoſe was not to over-run and waſte 
Aſia, as a Captain and Ring-leader of a Rable of Thieves and Robbers would do, nor to ſack and 
rack, harry and worry it, as the prey and booty of unpefcd and unhoped for felicity 3 like as aſter= 
wards Anxibal did by Italy 3 and before time, the Trierians dealt by Ionia 3 and the Scythians by Aſie, 
whomade havock and waſte as they went ; but as one, who meant to range all the Nations upon earth, 
Under the obedience of one and she ſame ceafon,and roreduce all men tothe fume policy, at Citiz:rs 
under Government of a Common- weal, therefore thus he compoſed and transformed himſelf in his 
rayment and habit. And if that great God, who ſent the ſoul of Alexander from heaven to carth b.» 
low, had not ſo ſuddenly called it away again unto himſelf z peradventure there had been bur one Law 
torule and overlook all men living, the whole world haply had been governed by one and the ſame 
juſtice, as a common lightto illuſtrate all places : whercas now, thoſe parts of the carch, which ng- 
ver had a ſight of Alexander, remain in the ſhadow of darkneſs, as d:ltiture of the very light of the 
Sun : and therefore the very firſt projett of his expedition and voyage ſheweth, that he carri:d the 
minde of a truc Philoſopher indeed, who aimed not at the gaining for himſelf dainty dcli-hts, and 
coftly pleaſures, but intended to procure and compaſs an univerſal peace, concord, unity and lociety 
of all men tiving one with another. 

In che ſecond place confider we his words and ſentences 3 for that in other Kings and Potentates al- 
ſo, their manners and intentions of their minde, are principally bewrayed by their ſpeccher. Antigo» 
mus the elder, when a certain Sophiſter upon a time preſented and pronounced unto him certain Come 
mentarics and Treatiſcs which he had compoſed as touching Juftice : Good fellow (quorh he.) thou 
arta fool, topreach unto me of Juſtice, __ thon ſceft m2 bending mine ordnance againſt the Cities 
of other Princes, and battcring their walls as I do. Denys alſo the Tyrant was wont to ſay, that we 
ſhould deceive children with Dics and Cockal-bones, but beguile men with oathes: And upon the 
Tomb of 5ardanapalus was engraven this Epitaph : 

What I dideat and drink, I have-: 

the ſpots alſo remain 
Which Lady Venus did vouchſafe, 
, all elſe I count but vain. 

Who can deny, but that by the laft of thoſe ſpeeches and apophthegms, ſenſual luſt and volupeuouſneſs 
was authorized ; by the ſecond, Achciſm dogs z and by the firſt, Injuftice and Avarice? Now * 
ifyou rake away from the ſayings of Alexander his Royal Crown and Diadem, the addition of Fupiter 
Anmou whoſe ſon he was ſtiled ro be, and the Nobilicy of his birth, certcs you would ſay they were 
the ſage ſentences of Socrates,Plato,or Pythagoras. For we muſtnor ſtand upon the brave ticles and proud 
inſcripcions which Poets havedeviſed to be imprinted or engraven upon his Pictures, Images and Stacuer 
having an cye and regard nog to ſhew the modeſty, but to magnifie the puiſſance of Alexander : as for 


example 3 


This Image here that ſtands in braſs ſo bright, 
Of Alexander is the Pourtrad right: , 
Up toward heaven be both his eyes doth caſt, 
And unto Jove ſeems thut to ſpeak at laſt : 
Mine is the earth, by conqueſt T it hold : 
Thou Jupiter in heaven maiſt be bold. 
And another : 
Of Jupiter that heavenly God of might, 
The ſon am I (Great Alexander hight.) 
Theſe were the glorious Titles which glavering Poets, I Gay, in flactzry of his fortune fathered upon 
him. Bat if a man would recount the true apophthegms indeed of Alexander, he may do well to be+ 
gin firſt at thoſe which he delivercd in his childehood : for bzing in foormanſhip the ſwitteſt of all o- 
theryong lads of his age, when his familiar play-fcercs and matcs were in hand with him very carn:ſt- 
ly to run a courſe at the Olympian Games for a priz:, he demanded of them again, whether be 
ſhould meer with Kings there for his concurrents in the race 3 and when they anſwered, No : Then 
were the match (quoth he) not <qually nor indifferently made, whercin if I have the worſe, a King 
ſhall be foiled ; an if | gain the viftory, I (hall but conquer private perſons. When his father Phlip 
chanced in a battcl againſt che Triballians to a the thigh with a Lance 3 and —_ 
chat 
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OI 0, 
that he eſcaped danger of death, yet was much much grieved and diſmaycd to limp and halt th 
on as he did: Be of hood chear, ed father (quoth hc) and go abroad hardly inthe fight of the wh, 
world, that at every ftep you tread and ſex forward, you may be put in minde of your yalour and yer. 
euc. How ſay you now, proceed not theſe words trom a Philoſophical minde2 and ſhew they not 
ﬆn hcart, which being raviſhed with a divine inftin& and ardent love of good and honeft 
not for the defets of the body ? fos how greatly, think you,joycdand gloried he inthe wounds that he 
received in his own perſon,who in every of them bare ghe teſtimony and memorial of ſome Nation ſub. 
dued,ſome Battel won,of ſome Cities forced by affail,or of fomeKings that yielded to his mercy? 
he never took care to cover and hide his ſcars, but carried them about him, and ſhewed them wherever 
he went, as ſo many marks and tokens engraved, to teftific his vertue and proweſs. And if at any time 
there grew ſome compariſon,either by way of ſerious diſputation in points of learning,or in table-walk, 
© ticking the verſes of Homer, which ofthem were beft - when ſome ſeemed to commend this verſe, 
others that, he would cvermore prefer this, above all other : 
"Aupinngyn, Cariadl; 7' a yamvs, ngghtes; 7 01x pong 
A Prince right good and gracious, 
A Knight withal moſt valourous, 
4s making this account, that the praiſe which another had given toKing Agamemnon beforctime, ſtood 
for a Law unto himſclf; inſomuch, as he would (ay, that Hower in that one verſe had recommended 
the verrue of Agamenmon, and prophefied the proweſs of Alexander. And therefore, fo often as he 
paſſed over the Streighe of Helleſport, his manner was to go and viſit Troy, where he repreſented unto 
his own minde, the worthy fcatz of Arms which choſe brave Princes and noble Worthies performed, 
who fought there. And when one of that Countrey promiſed to beftow upon him in free giſt, if he 
would accept it, the Harp of Paris : I have nonecd (quoth he) of it, tor I have already, that of 
Achilles 3 to the ſound whereof he was wont for his recreation, 
The praiſes for to (ing and chant, 
Of dowty Knights and valiant : 
whereas this here of Paris, warbled a wanton and feminine harmony, to which he uſed to fing Sonnets 
and Balads of love. 

Naw moſt certain it is, that tolove wiſdom, and to have in efteem, Sages and Learned perſon, is 
an infallible ſign of a Philoſophical ſpirit. And this was in Alexander, if ever in any other Prince ; 
for what kindeneſs and affeRion he carried to his Tutor and Maſter, Ariftotlez alſo, that he did as 

rcat honor unto Anaxerchus the vKkilful Mufician, as to no favorite and familiar friend the like; 1 
{in already ſhewed elſewhere. The firſt time that ever Pyrrho the Elian talked and conferred with 
him, he gave unto the man ten thouſand picces of gold. Unto Xenocrares one of Plators Diſciples, 
he ſenta preſent of fifty talents. And as moſt CR do report, he made Oneſicritus, one 
of Diogenes his Scholars, his Admiral at Sea. And himſclf meeting upon a time with Diogenes a 
Corizth, where he communed with him, he ſo wondered at his manner of life, and had his gravity in 
ſuch admiration, tharc many a time after, in ſpeaking of him, he would ſay, Were I not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes : which was as much to ſay as thus, I could willingly employ my whole life, and 

end my time at my Book and in Contemplation, but that lam determined to be a Philoſopher in 
ced and ation. He ſaid nor, If I were nota King, Icould finde in my hears to be Diogenes : mor; If 
I were not rich, and one that loved to go gay and in ſumptuous Robes, &c. For he never in his lite 
preferred Fortune before Wiſdom ; nor the Purple Mantle of Eſtate, or the Royal Diadem, before a 
Scrip, anda w_ threadbare Philoſophers Cloak; but ſimply this was his ſaying, Were Inor 4lex* 
ander, 1 would be Diogenes ; that is to fay, Had I not purpoſed to my felf ro joyn together inmutual 
ſociety, Barbarous Nations with the Grecks, and by travelling in voyage thorow the earth, ro poliſh 
and make civil what ſavage people ſocver | finde, ſearching from one end of the world to another, and 
viſiting all the coaſts of the Sea, to joyn Macedonie unto the Ocean, to ſow, as it were, Greece inall 
parts, and to ſpread thorowount all Nations peace and juſtice, yet would I not fit ill idle in delights, 
and take my pleaſurc, but imitate the fimplicity and frugality of Diogenes. But now pardon me, 1 
pray thee, O Diogenes : I follow Hercules, I take the way of Perfevs, I tread the trace of good Bacchus, 
my Stock+father and Author of my Race and Progeny ; I wouldgladly, that the Greeks mighe once 
more dance with vitory among the Indians, and reduce into the memory and remembrance of thoſe 
Mountain-rs and Savage Nations who dwell beyond the Mountain C aucaſus,the jollic feafts and merri- 
ments of the Bacchanalcs. And cven there, by report, there be thoſe who follow a certain ſtritzauſtere 
and naked profeſſion of wiſdom, called —__ Gymnolophiſts, holy men, living according to their 
own Laws, devoted altogether to a contemplative ſervice of God, making leſs account of this life 
than Diogenes doth, and living more barely, as having no necd atall of bag and wallet ; for, no provi- 
ſion make they of viftuals, becauſe the earth furnifhcth them always with that which is new and freſh 
to their hand : the Rivers afford them drink ; the leaves falling from trecs, and the green graſs ofthe 
carth together, ſerve for their beds : by my means ſhall they know Diogenes, and Diogenes chem. 1 
muſt alſo alter the ftamp of the coyn, and inſtead of a Barbarian mark, ſign is after the Greck 
manner, and according to their Commonwealth. Well, thus much of his words and ſayings: 
Come we now to his deeds. Anddo they ſeem to carry before them the blinde raſhneſs and temerity 
of Fortune, and bare force of arms and violenccs of the hand ? or rather, of the one fide, great 


proweſs and juftice ; onthe other fide, much clemency and lcnity, together with good order _ 
prudence, 
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prudence, of one managing all things by ſober, diſcreet and confiderate judgement ? Cerces, I am 
not able to ſay and diſcern in all his ats thus much, as to pronounce, That this was a deed of valor z 
thac, of 15-57 run. ; and another, of _—_ or cantinence ; bart every exploit of his, ſeemeth to have 
been mingled and compounded of all vertuesin one, to confirm the, famous ſentence and opinion of 
the Stoicks, That every aft, a wiſe man doth eff-& by all vertucs joyncly together. True it is indeed, 
that in cach a&ion chere is one vertue or other, eminent and predominant always above others z buc 
the ſame incitcth and direQteth the reſt to the ſame end : andeven ſo we may ſec in the ats of Alexander, 
That as his martial valour is humane, fo his humanity is valorous ; his bounty is thrifty, his libera= 
licy frugal ; his choler ſoon appeaſed, his hear quickly cold 3 his Joves temperate, bis paſtimes not idle $ 
| and his travels not without their ſolace and recreation 3 whoy evermore tempered feaſts with war, mi» 
licary expeditions wich games, masks and fports; who interlaced among his fizges of Cirtice, Waclike 
exploits and cxccutions, fcitival Bacchanals, Wedding and Nuprial —_ of Hymenevs. Who was 
there ever, greater enemy to thoſe that do wrong, or more mercitul and gracious to the aflifted ? Who 
ever carricd himſelf more heavy to ſtiff-necked and obſtinatc perſons z and more friendly again, to 
humble Suppliants ? And here in this place it comes into my minde, for to allege and cite the ſaying 
of King Porus, who being brought Priſoner before King Alexander, and demard:d by bim, in what 
manner he wiſh:d that he ſhould W him : _— (quoth he) O Alexander. An1 when Alexander 
replyed again, and az8ked what hehad elſe to fay, Nothing, quoth Porws; for in that one word, 
Ryyal , is comprized all. And even ſo, methinks, that inall the ations of Alexander, a man may 
uſe this for a reff-cin or faburden, All Philoſophically. For this indeed containcth all. He was cn- 
amored of Roxane the daughter of Oxiathres, by occafion that he ſaw her to dance witha good grace 
among other captive Ladies : howbeit, he would nor force her, nor offer any viol:nce to her diſho+ 
nor ; but eſpoulcd her for his wife : wherein he did as a Philoſopher. When he ſaw his encmy Darius 
lying dead, with many an arrow and dart fticking in bis body, he ncither facrificed to the gods, nor 
found:d the triumph for joy, that ſo long a war by his death was come to an end ; but taking the 
mantle from his own ſhoulders, caft it over the dead corps, as if he would thereby have covered and 
hidden the wofu! deftiny of a King. And this alſo was done like a Philnſopher. He reccived one 
day a Letter of Secrets from his own Mother, which whiles he peruſed, it chanced that Hepheſtion al- 
ſolitting at that time by him , read ir fimply together with him, and thoughe nothing, Alexander 
debarred him not ; onely he took the fignetfrom his own ngers ſer it to his mouth, ſcaling, as is 
were, his ſilence, by the faith that he owed unto a friend. how hercin he (hewed the part of a 
Philoſopher : for it theſe be not Philoſophical ats, I know not what elſe be. Socrates was well 
enough content, that fair 4/cibiades ſhould lie with him ; but Alexander, when Philoxenus his Licutc- 
nant General over the Sca coafts of Aſie, wrote unto him, that there was 2 yong wichin his 
Government in lonia, for ſweet favor and beauty incomparable, demanding of him by his Leccers to 
know his pleaſnre, whether he ſhould ſend the ſaid Youth unto him, he wrote ſharply unto him, 
in this wiſe : What haft thou known by me,moſt leud and wicked Varlet asthou art, that thou ſhou!dit 
ogy thus co allure and entice me with ſuch | — ? Xenocrates we have in admiration, ſor turning 
ck a preſent of fifty ralents, which Alexexder ſent unto himy and ſhall we not wonder as well at the gi- 
ver? (hall we not think, that he made as ſmall account of money, who gave ſo liberally,as he who refultd 
it? Xenocrates had no necd of riches, profeſſing 28 hedid Philo y 3 but Alexander had uſe there» 
| fore, even in regard of Philoſophy, becauſe he might cx:rciſc his liberality in beſtowing the ſame ſo 
bountifully upon ſuch perſons. We honor the remembrance of thoſe, who have left bebinde them 
| teſtimonies of their contempt of death: and how often, think you, hath Alexander delivered as much, 
| when he ſaw the darts and arrows flying fo thick about his ears, and himſelf preſſed hard upon by the 
violence of enemics > We are perſwaded verily, that there is in all men whatſoever, ſome lighe of 
ſound judgem:nt, for that nature herſelf frameth chem to diſcern that which is good and honeſt: 
but a diff:rence there is between the common ſort and Philoſophers, for that Philoſophers excel the 
reft in this, that their judgements be more firm, ſettled and reſolute in dangers than ochers; whereas 
the vulgar ſort arc not armed and fortified beforehand with ſuch deep imprefſions and reſolutions as 


theſe : 
El; 407 dertF, Kc. 
The bejt preſage by augary and birds flight, 
Is, in defence of Countrey for tofight. 
ain, 

This full acconnt all men muſt make, 

By death one day their end to take. 
But the occurrences and occaſions of perils preſented unto them, do break their diſcourſe of reaſon 3 
and the imaginations of dangers imminent, do drive out all counſel and confiderate judgement. For 
fear doth not oncly mazker and aftoniſh the memory, as Thucydides ſaith, but alſo driverh out every 
good intention, all motions and endeavors of wcll-doing A whereas Philoſophy bindeeh them aft 
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Of the Fortune or Vertue of King eAlexender, 


The ſecond Oration, 


The Summary. 


Lutarch doth proſecnte in this Declamation, the Argument and Diſcourſe begun in the former : the ſum 

whereof is this, That the Vertue of Alexander ſurmounted his Fortune, which was always in manner con« 
trary unto him. But before that he entreth into this matter, he oppoſeth unto the ſufficiency and ſingular parts 
of this Prince, th: baſe demeanor and brutiſh vilany of certain otber Kings aud Poteniates, adjoyning over 
and beſides thus much, Thai all bis exerciſes and empleyments, are pr ery one of bis haughty courage and 
magnanimity, Then diſcourſeth he particularly, in what account and reputation good Workmen were with 
Alexander, an4 wha; 15 ſelf-conceat was of bis own works in compariſon of theirs. Afterwards, be cometh 
rs ſhew, that if Al:xinder be conſidered from his very firft beginning to his laſt end, he will be found, tobe 
the very bandy-work of V alor aud Fortitude. In proceeding forward, be ſaith, That fortune received morg ho= 
wor by Alexarder tha be by Her. The which is verified by conſidering the ſtate of his Army, after his death. 
Upen this, be entreth into a Common- place of mans greatneſs, which ſerveth to clear and illuſtrate the former 
points and matters handled, Aud by the conſideration of the evil carriage and government of many other 
Princes, a1 by a foil, he giveth a molt beautiful luſtre unto 1be Vertnes of - wm 6 which he decyphereth 
mn particular. This done, ke anſwereth thoſe, who objet that Fortane raiſed Alexander to that greatreſs. 
And to give the mightier force and weight to th? reaſons by bm produced, he diſputeth againſt Fortune her 
ſelf : wherein he examineth his ſeveral exploits, wherein as Vertue is evidently ſeen to accompany and aſſif, 
ſo Fortune to oppoſe ber ſelf and reſiſt him. And this doth be particularize at large. After this Digreſſios 
he cometh again to bis precedent mauter, and bringeth out uew proofs of the vertue and maguanimity of this 
mighty Monarch , even from his youtb-unto his dying "day ; comparing him as a Paragon, with the wiſe 
Sages, and moit valiant Warriors both of Perſia and of Greece ; Shewing alſo, that he jurpaſſeth them all, 
in Continency, Liberality, Piety, Prudence, Juſtice, Beneficence and V alor. For the laſt point, he relatath 
the great jeopardy wherein Alexander was plunged one time among the reſt , out of which, Vertue canſed bim 
toretire ſafe, as it were, in deſpite of Fortune 5 which is the very concluſion of this Treatiſe, eonfirming the 
principal intention of our Author, which is to prove that the foreſaid Grandeur of Alexander ought not tobe 
aſeribed unto Fortune, but to Vertue. 


T he Fortune or Vertue of King Alexander. 
The ſecond Oration: 


Alexander lived was in this reſpe& happy, for that it brought forth many cxcellent Arts, 

and az many great and ſingular wits :, or rather it may be ſaid, that this was not ſo much 

| the good fortune of Ale-:2::4er, as of thoſe Cunning Artiſans and rare Spirits, to have far 
their Witneſs and SpcRator ſuch a perſonage, who doth knew beſt how to judge truly of good work- 
msnſhip, and alſo was moſt able to reward the ſame as liberally. And verily to this purpoſe r-ported 
it is, that ſometime after, in the age enſuing, when. Archeftratas a fine headed Poet and a pleaſant, 
lived in great want and penury , forchat no man made any reckoning of him to his deſert, there came 
one unto him, and faid, Had it bcen thy hap Archeftretus, to haye lived in che days of Alexander, 
he would for cycry verſe of thine, have beſtowed upon thee either Cyprus or Phanice. Certcs, for 
mine own part, thus I conceive of it, that the Artificers and Warkmen living in that age, became fo 
famous and exccllent, not ſo much under Al-xander, as by Alexander. For it isthe good tempera» 
eure of the weather, and —_ of the ambicnt ayr, that cauſcth abundance and plenty of fruits : 
but the gracious countenance, the favor, honor, bounty and- humanity of- a Prince, is it that pro- 
voketh and ſtirreth up good Arts, yea, and advanceth excellent wirs ; whereas contrariwiſc all the fame 
languifheth, d:cayerh, is extinguiſhed and periſhceh clean by the envy, avarice, ſpary pinching, and 
_ peeviſhfrowardneſs of Rulcrs,and thoſe in Authority. And here 1 muſt call co minde the report that go- 
| ethof Dionyſius the Tyrant, who hearing one day a famous Minſtrel playing paſſing well upon the Lute, 
' and as ſweetly ſinging thereto,ſaid openly,that he would beftow upon him for a reward a talent of ſilver, 
The morrow after comes this Muſician to call for the money according to promilc : _ =_ 
tonyſins 


W: forgat yeſterday (as it ſhould ſeem) among other matters to ſay, that the age whereiq 


| 
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Dionyſius made this auſwer, Sirra ('quoth he) yeſterday as I rook contentment by thee ſo long as I heard 
ther play and ling, fo [ am ſure Idid thee a pleaſure again in the hope of this promiſe : Thou werg 
payed cheretorc R_—_ for the delight which thou gaveſt me, by the joy that thou received(t from 
me: goihy ways therefore, thou haſt thy reward already. Alexander, the Tyrant of Phere (whom 
indeed I ſhould call by this addition onely, Tyrant, and not ſtain and contaminate ſo good a name 
as Alexander, by tiling therewith ſo wicked a wreech :) This Tyrant, I fay, whiles he beheld ons day 
an excellent Player aCting in a Tragedy, was ſo: much moved with a certain tickling d-light coming 
upon him, that his heart began to relent even upon a tender commiſeration and p'ty : whercupon he 
ſuddenly lefe the Theater, made hafte away, and went faſter than an ordinary pace until he was our of 
fighe, ſaying withal, thatic were a great indignity for him tobe fecn for co weep and (h:d tears, in 
compathon of the miſeries and calamitics of Qu-en Hecuba, or Lady Polyxena, who cvery day cauſed 
ſ{>manty Citizens and SubcRts throats ro'be cut. This monſtrous Tyrant was ſo miſchievuuſly benr,thae 
he went within a lietle-of puniſhing that excellent Ator moſt gricvoully, beca!iſe he had mollifi. d his 
hard licart, and madeit melc like a piece of iron'in the furnace. Archelaus King of Macedonie, ſeem 
ed to be not very free of gitt, whereupon Timothens the Mufician (1oging to the Harp, would cftſoons 
glance at him, and iccrate this Prexry coff as the foot of his Song 3 

is earth-bred metal, ſilver bright 


Ton * praiſe Sir, as your whole delight. #"Aunr. 


But Archelaus met with him & fempore again, and replied not unwittily, in this wiſe, 
And thou as fain wouldit ſilver have, 


And doft as ſhameleſly it * crave. *"A/Gi6+ 


Ateas a King of the Scythiang,having taken priſoner in war, that famous Minſtrel Tſmerias, commanded 
him to'ſound upon his Flute or Pipe, whiles he ſate at dinner. Now when all the company bcfides won= 
dred at his cxcctl:ne mufick, and applauded him for his good playing, he himſelf ſwarc a great oath, 
that h-took more pleaſure to hear his horſe neigh, ſo unmuſical were his cars, and fo far removed from 
the Muſes : ſo much alſo was his minde ſetupon the ſtable and manger, ficter indeed to hear Aſs bray, 
than Horſes neigh. What honor then or advancement may a cunning Artizan, or ſo abſolute a Miſter in 
mufick hope for atthe hands of ſuch Kings? Certcs no more than from thoſe who would ſeem themſelves 
to be skilfal, yea,and dare contend with Profeſſors in the ſufficiency of their Art;zand therefore upon en- 


' wy or malice ſzek ro-overthrow and deprave thoſe that indced be excellent Artifts. Such an one was D.9- 


wfius abovenamed (whom here I mult bring in again)who cauſed the Poet Phrloxenys to be caſtineo ihe 
Priſon or Dan callcd Latomze, that is to ſay, the Quarries, becauſe when Dtonyſius kad pur into his 
hands a Tragedy of his own making, commandinghim co review and correc the ſameghe daſhed ic out 
and interlined ir all from the beginning to the And even Philip alſo. King of Macedonie,for that late 
ic was erc he gave his minde to matick, was in this behalf unlike himſelf,and not anſwerable eo his great- 
neſs otherwiſe, Howbeit, upon an-opinion that he had of bis own skill that way, he would needs (ag 
the report goes) [enter into diſputation wich a profeſſ:d Muſician and Player ot Inſtruments, and argue 
about the ſtrokes and ſtops, points and.noteg,and ſuch like terms, yea, and ſeem torſooth to control him 
:inhis own Artzwhereatthe Minſtrel (ſmiling plcaſancly upon him:God forbid SirCquoth he) that you a 
King, ſhould ever be ſo unfortunate, and at ſo low an<bb, as to have more 8&i!l in theſe matters than !, 
But Alexander knowing full well what things he ſhould be a SpeRacor and Auditor jof, as alſo what he 
ought himſelf co praftiſe and execute with his own hagd, ftudied concinually to be expert and accom- 
pliſhed in feats of Arms, cndeavoring, as the Poet A/chylns faith, 
| Moſt manfully bis tending, good to make : 

And terribly to force bis foes to quake. 
And this indecd was the Hereditary Ars which he reccived by ſucceſſion from his Anceftors Xacide, 
and Hercules : as for other Sciences, he honored them in other men, wichout any emulation ac all for 
their profeſſion : and as he highly commended any excellency or grace therein, fo for no pleaſure and 
delight that he cook: thereby, was he calily ſurpriz:d with any aff:Aion for to follow the ſane. | In 
his time there flouriſh:d two noble Tragedians above the reſt, Theſſalus and Athenodorus; who when 
they contended one againſt another for the prize, who could aft the better, the Kings of Cyprus dee 
frayed the charges belonging to this ſolemn ſpeRacle and pageant 3 but the principal and moſt rrnown= 
ed Captains, were Judges to decide the quarrel. In the end, when Athenodorus was declared Vitor g 
Alexander, who ſtood better affefted to Theſſalxs : I would I had (quoth he) loſt the one half of my 
Kingdom, ſo 1 had not ſcen Theſſalus take the foil z howbeit, he ncither expoſtulated with the Ums 
picrs, rior complained of their judgement; for howſoever he chought that himfelf ought in other 
relpes to ourgo all, yer he was to yield and give place co Juſtice, Among Comedians in thoſe days, 
there was one Lycon a Scarphean : This Attor in playing his part before him in a Comedy, had inter- 
laced handſomely a Verſe, wherein he ſeemed cleanly to crave ſome reward : Alexander laughed at 
the conceir of the fellow, and gave him ten Tallents. Many excellent Harpers there were, and Players 
of the Lute, and one Arijtonicns among, orbers, who in a certain battcl running into reſcueand 1'ic= 
cor him, fought manfully, and there was (lain, and fell dead at his foot: Alexander hereupon caulſ.d 
his Statue to be made in braſs, and to be ſet up in the Temple of Apollo Pythins, holding a Lute in 
the one hand, anda. Lance in the other. In ſo doing he not onely honored the man, but alſo mu- 
fick, as being an Art which brecedeth animoſity in mens hearts, filling choſe with, a certain raviſhmene 


of ſpirit and couragious hcart to fight valiantly, _—_ naturally framed and bred upto _—_ : 
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for even himſclf one day, when Antigerides founded the battel with his flue, and (inging thereco a mi. 
litary ſong, called Harmaticn, was thercat ſo mach moved, and fet in ſuch an heat by his warlike 
znne, that he ſtarted out of the = where he ſate, and caught up the arms that hung up theygby, ready 
to brandiſh them ant to fight, bearing witneſs thereby to the Spartans, chaunting thug ; 

Sweetly to play on Lute and Harp ; 

To fing thereto as pleaſantly : 

Beſeemeth thoſe 5hat love at ſharp, 

To fight it out right valiamtly. 
There lived alfo in the time of Alexander, —_ the Painter, and Lyſippus the Imager : the former 
of theſe two, painted Alexander holding a thunderbolt in his band, bu ſo cxquilitely to the life, and 
ſo like unto himſelf, that it wasa common ſaying 3 Of ewo Alexenders, the one, King Philips ſon, 
invincible 3 the other of Apelles drawing, was inimitable. As for Ly{pprs, when he had caſt the fir 
Image of Alexander, with his face up toward heaven , exprefling thereby the very countenance of 
Alexander, who was wont ſo to Took, and withal, to turn his neck ſomewhat at one ſide ; there 


| Tomes me one, and ferecth over it this Epigram, alluding very precrily to the faid PourtraiCture : 


This image here that ſtands in braſs all dright, 
The Pourtraid is of Alexander, right : 

Up toward heaven, be both his eyes doth caſt, 
And unto Jove ſeems thus to ſpeak at laſt : 
Thou Jupiter in heaven maiſt well be bold: 
Mine is the earth, by conqueſt I it bold. 


And therefore Alexander gave commandment, that no other Braſs Foander, ſhould caſt his Image, but 
onely Lyſippms: for he alone is was (as it ſhould ſeem) thathad the feat to repreſent his natural diſ- 
ition in braſs, and tocxpreſs his veriue anſwerable co the lincaments and proportion of his ſhape. 
s for others, howſoever they might be chought to reſemble the bending of his neck, the cheerful caſt 
and amiable volubility of his quick cyez yet could they never obſerve and keep the virility of viſage, 
and Lyon-like look of his. In the rank of other rare workmen, may be ranged a famous Archite&, 
named $reſicrates, who would not ſecm to bufie himfelf in m any thing, that was cither gallant 
and pleaſant, or deleQablc and gracious to the eye ; bar intended ſome great matter, and ſuch a picce 
of work, and of that argument, as would require no lefs than the riches .and treaſure of a King to fur- 
niſh and ſet forth. This fellow comes np to Alexander, being in the high Countreys and Provinces of 
his Dominion, where before him he found fault with all his as well painted and engraven, 
az caſt and pourtraied any way 3 ſaying, they were the hand-works of baſe minded and M cal 
Artificers : But 1 (quoth he) if it may pleaſe your Majcftie, know how, and do intend to found 
and cftabliſh the fimilicude of your Royal Perſon, in amarter that is living and immortal, ground- 
ed uponcternal roots, the weight and ponderofiey whereof is immoyeable, and cannot be ſhaken : For 
the Mountain Athes (quoth he) in Thracia, whereas it 1s greateff, and riſcth o a moſt conſpicugus 
height 3 where the broad plains and high tops are tionate to it (elf every way z having in it, 
members, lims, joynts, diſtances, and intervals, reſembling for all the world, the form of mans bo- 
dy, may be wrought and framed ſo, as it would ſerve very well both to be called; and eo be indeed, 
the Statue of Alexander, and worthy his greatneſs : the foot and baſe whereof, ſhall eouch the Scaz 
inone of the hands comprehending and holding a great City peopled and inhabited by an inhuaite 
number;of men and in the right, a running River, with a perpetual current, whichis pourcth, as it 
were, out of a great Pot into the Sea : As for all theſe perty Images and Puppets made of g0!d, braſe, 
and ivory, theſe wodden Tables with Piftures, away with them all, as little paltery Pouriu.ts, which 
may bc boughe and ſold, Thicf-ftollen and melted, defaced and marred. Alexander > xving heard the 
manfpeak, highly praiſed him, as admiring his haughty minde, his bold courage, thc conceit of his 
extraordinary invention: Good fellow (qnoth he) let Athos alone, and permit it to and a Gods 
name, in the place where it doth, and never alter the form of it: it ſufficeth that it is the Monument 
of the outragious pride, infolcnt vanity and folly of one King alrcady : and as for ms, the Mountain 
Caucaſus, the Hills Ewodi, the River Tanais, and the Caſpian Sea, ſhall be the Images and Statues to 
reſent my a&ts. But ſet the caſe, I pray you, that ſuch a piece of work had been made and finiſh- 
as this great Archite& ralked of : isthere any man, think you, feeing is in that form, diſpotition, 
and faſhion, that would think it grew ſo by chance and adventure ? Nol warcant you, What ſay we 
now to his Image called Ceraunophorus, that is to fay, the Thunderbolt-bearcr ? what ſay we to ano» 
ther named ni ris &:p3;, that is to ſay, Leaning upon a Launce ? Cannot the greatneſs and Majeſtic 
of ſach a Statue be performed by fortune, without the artificial hand of man, howſocver ie confer and 
allow thereto great ftore of gold, braſs, ivory, and all manner of rich and precious matter ? and (hall 
we think it then poſlible, chat a great perſonage, nay, rather the greateſt that ever the world ſaw, was 
made and perfc&cd by fortune without vertue ? that it was —_ onely who made for him that 
rovifion of Arms, of money, of men, Citics, and Horſes : All which things, bring peril to thoſe that 
CT not how to uſe them well; and ncither honor and credit, nor puiffance, but rather argue their 
feebleneſs and impuifſance. For Anrifthines (aid, very well and truly, that we ſhould with unto our ene- 
mics all the good things in the world, fave onely valour and forticude + for by that means they be 
not theirs who arc in preſens poſſeſſion of them, bus become theirs who are the Conquerors. 


\ 


this 
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this is the reaſon men ſay, that nature hath ſee upon the hzad of an Hart for his defences the mot 
heartleſs and cowardly Beaſt that is, wenderful horns for bigneſs, and moſt dangerous by reaſon of 
their ſharp and branching knags: teaching us by this example, that bodily trengeh and armor, ſerveth 
them in no ſtead, who have not the courage and reſolution to Rand their ——_— hghe it out. And 
even thus we ſee, that fortune many times by heaping upon keartleſs cowards,and witleſs fools, a great 
eſtate of riches and dominion, which they know not how to weld, and wherewith they diſcredit them 
ſelves, doth honor and grace vertuc, as upon which onely dependeth all the puifſance, all the worſhip, 
glory, and reputation of men ; for if, as Epich«rmus faith, 
The minde it 15 that ſeeth clear , 
And tis the minde that eke doth hear, 

then all the ref are blinde and deaf, which be void of reaſon : for the ſenſes ſeen verily to have their 

perand peculiar funftions. Now, that the minde is all in all, thar the minde is available in al 
things, that the mind difpoſeth every thing in good orderthat it is the mind which con gereth, which 
rulech and reigneth over all ; and whatſocver beſide, blinde, deaf, and without life, + binder, de- 
prcls, and diſhonor the poſſcfſors thereof, it vertue be away, may be proved and exemplificd by the 
experience and courſe of worldly affairs : for by the ſame þ mnrero: and command, Semiramis being 
but a woman, rigged and Armadocs at S:a, leavicd and armed main battcls of Land F 
buil: Babylon, ſcoured and conquered all che coalt of the Red-ſca, ſubducd and brought to her obe« 
dicnce the Arabians and Ethiopians : whereas Sardanapalusr, a man born, fat within houſe at 
carding and ſpinning purple, tumbling and lying along, walcring among a ſort of Conciibines : And 
when he was dead, they made for him a Statue of ſtone, dancing by himſelf alone after the Barbarian 
faſhion, and knacking (as itwere) with his fingers over his hcad, like an Antique, with this Epigrant 


ſect over it : 


Eat, drink, the wanton Lecher play, 
For nothing elſe is m T ſay. 
Crates the Philoſopher ſeeing upon a time within the Temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, the Image of 
Phryne the Courtezan, ſhrined all in gold, cryed out, Behold here ftands the triumphant Trophic, 
ov:r the looſe and laſcivious life of the Greeks. Bur whoſocver beholdech ehe Life or Sepulture, whe» 
ther you wi'l (for in mine opinion there is no difference) of Sardenapalus, he may well and truly 
ſay, Loche Trop'tic of Fortunes - What then, (hill we ſuffer Forzune after Sardanapalus to 
me4dle wich Alexander, andto challenge unto herſelf any part of his mightineſy and puifſince ? That 
were 119 reaſon at all ; for what gave ſhe ever unto him, more than other Kings have received at her 
hands? whether it were armor, horſes, weapons, money, ſouldiets, and a guard about their perſons ? 
Well, I; tr by theſe means make Ariddeus great it (he can; let her magnific (1 fay) by theſe means, 
Ameſis, Ochus, Oarſes, Tigranes the Armenian, and Nicomedes the Bithynian : of whomche one, to 
wit, Tigrenes, flang down his Crown and Diadem at the fect of Pompeins, and ſhamefully loſt his 
Kingdom, as a prey or cſ{cheat fallen into his enemies hand : the other, namely Nicomedes, hav 
ſhaven his hcad, and wearing a cap upon it, declared himſelf thereby, tobe an affcanchiſed V 
of the Romans? What? Say we then, that Fortune maketh mcy Cowards, fearful, and baſe 
minded? Surely, it were no reaſon to impute Cowardize upon inforcunity, no more than to attri- 
bute valour and wiſdom to png Bur well and eruly may one ſay, that Fortune herſclf was 
great, in regard of her Lord and Maſter Alexander : forin him ſh: was glorious, invincible, and mag- 
nanimous ; not proud nor infolent, bat fall of clemency and humanity : no ſooner was the breath oug 
of his body, bur preſently her power, that is to ſay, his Army and Forces, as Leo/thenes (aid, wandring 
up and down ftragling, and running upon it {c1f, reſembled that fame Cyclops P olyphemns, who after 
his cyc was out of his head, went groping all abour, putting forth his hands before him, buc not know- 
ing where to lay them : Forevent eatneſs of her puiffance, after he was once dead, went to and 
fro, wandring it wiſt not where, and ſtumbling everand anon, wanting a Director and Govrernof, as 
in time of Anarchy, when there is'no Soveraign Ruler known : or rather, it might be compared unto 
dead bodics, when the life is newly departed out of them, For like as the parts are not knit together, 
nor hold oneto another any longer, but fall away one from the other, an looſely withdraw them» 
ſ:lves apart : eyervſo the Army of Alexander, after it had loſt and forgone him, did no more bue ſprung, 
ant, ftruggle and ftrive for life, toſs and tumble to and fro, under the Perdiccaics, the Melcagers, the 
uci, the Antegoni, and I wot not whom, like unto ſome ſmall vital ſpirics, yee remaining hot, and 
beating within the arteries here and there diſorderly, and now and then like intermittent pulſes, unci] 
ſuch time as at thelaſt ie grew to putcefaftion and corruption in manner of a dead carcaſe, and engen= 
dred worms crawling within it: I mean, ſuch baſc Kings, degencrate Rulers and Captains who had no 
g:nerefity nor heart in them, Certes, Alexander himlſclf in his life time — Hepheſtion, when he 
amen with Craterus, tanted him, and took him up in this wiſe, What power aft thou of thy ſelf? 


or couldft thou do,and where wouldſt thou beyif a man ſhould rake 4/exander from thee? jam. 


I will not tick to ſay thus unto the ſortune of chat time, What is thy greatneſs ? what is thy 

where is thy puiffance? where is thine invincible powerzif one ſhould bercave thee of Alexander? Thas 
is az much to ſay, as f one ſhould deprive thine Arms and Weapons, of tkill and experience to uſe 
them z thy Riches, of Liberaliry ; why ofaty and Magnificence, of Temperance z thy Fight and 


Combars, of reſolute Valour ; thy ViRories and Superioritics, of Mildeneſs and Lenity. any 
other great if thou canſt, who befloweth not his goods bountifully, who in the forefront of = Bartel 
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hazzardeth not his own perſon 1 before his Army, who honoreth not nor regardeth his friends, who 
taketh no picry of his enemies Captive, who is not in his pleaſures continent, in his occalions and affairs 
vigilant, in his viQtorics ſoon pacificd, and cafic to be compounded with, and laſt of all, who in his 
pro/p-rity and good fuccels is not kinde and courtcous. How can a man: poſlibly be great, what power 
and authoriry fo ever he have, it hc be fooliſh, vicious, and wicked withal ? for in one word, take ver- 
wwe from a man otherwiſe tortunate, he is every way mean, and of baſe account z mean in his giſts 
and donations, by reaſon of nigariiize 3 mean in his cravels, in regard ot his cowardize and tenderneſs ; 
mean in the fight of the gods, becauſe of his tuperſtition 3 mean among good mcn, for his envy ; mean 
with valiant warriors, in reſp:& of his t'morouſneſs 3 and mean in the conceit of honeſt women, con« 
fidering his difſuluce,volyptuouſncis. For like as nnskilful workmen, who fc little ftatucs upon 
great baſes and large piedfials, ſhew thereby the ſmalneſs of their ſtatues ſo much the more : even fo 
when Fortuncraiſeth up a man ot baſe minde into high place, and to an eſtate wherein he 1s to be ſeen 
of the whole world, ſhediſcoverech his wants, ſhe diſcreditcth and diſhonorcth him the rather, waving 
and ſhaking every way through his levity. So that, by this we muſt confeſs, that greatneſs lieth nor 
in the bare profcfſion, but in the well uting of good things : For many times it fa] eth out, that ve 
infants from «heir cradle, inherite the Realms and Scignorics of their Fathers 3 like as Charillus di : 
whom Lycurg”s his Uncle brought in his ſwadling-bands into the Common Hall Fhiditinm, where 
the Lords ot Sparta were wont to dine together, ſer him in the Royal Throne, and in the ſtcad of 
himiclf, declared and proclaimed him King of Lacedemon. Now was not this Babe for all this, 
great: buthe rather might be accounted a great perſon, who rendring unto the new born Infant hig 
Fathers honor duc unto him, would not intervert and derive it upon himſclf, and ſo defraud hig 
Nephew thereof, As for Ar2deus, who could mak: him a great man, whom diff:ring intruth nothing 
from a Babe, Meleager ſwadlcd indeed and enwrapped oncly within a purple Robe and Royal Mantle 
of Eftate, and ſo enftalled him in the Throne ot Alexander : wherein he did very well, to give the 
world to underftand within a few days aicer, how men reign by vertue , and how by fortune : for 
he ſubrogated in the place of a truc Prince th+c managed the Empire indeed, a very counterfeit Player 
and ARor of a Kings partzor to ſpeak more iruly,he brought a mute and dumb Diadem to walk through 
the world for a time, as it were upon a Srage. The Comical *Poer faid 3 

A very women may well a burden bear, 

If firjt a man upon her do tt rear. 
But a man may contrariwilc ſay, thar a lilly woman or a young. childe may take up, yea, and charge 
upon the (houlders of another, a Seignory, a Realm, a great Eftate and Empire, as Begoas the Eunuch 
took and laid upon Oarſes and Darius the Kingdom of the Perfianz: Marry, when as one hath eaken 
upon him a mighty pwer and domion, to bear, to weld and manage the ſame, 2nd not under the 
weight and heavy load of affairs belonging thereto, to be overwhelmed, bruſcd, or wrefted awry : 
thac is the a& of a man enducd with vertue, underftanding and courage, ſuch an one as Alexander was: 
howbeit ſome there be who reproach him that he loved wine too well, and would be drank. Burt this 
grear gift hc had, that in his important affairs he was ſober, neither was he drunk and overſeen, nor ever 
forgat himſelf, and grew to any outrage, for all the Puifſance, Aathoriey and Liberty that he had; 
whereof others when they had ſome pare and little eaftc, could not hold and contain themſelves ; 
For, 
No ſooner are their purſes ſtuft 
With coyn ; or they to howor brought, 
But they anon with pride are pu't, 
And ſoon bewray that they be nu nght : 
They kick, they winſe, they fling and prauce, 
None may ſtand ſafely intheir way, 
If Fortune once their houſe advance 
Some unexpected power io ſway. 


Clytus for having, ſank three or four Gallics of the Greeks, neer the Iſle Amorgus, would needs be filed 
with the name of Neptune, and a three-tined Mace carried before him. Demetrius, upon whom For- 
tunc had b:ſtowed a little $Kirt or Jappet (as it were) which he tare from Alexanders Dominion, was 
well content eo hear himſeif called 7upiter, KoJafan;, that is tofay, the Vawrter. Cicics (.nt unto bim 
not Ambaſſadors, but Theores, forſooth, that is to lay, eſpecial perſons deputed for to conſult with 
th: gods : And his anſwers to them, mult be termed (1 would nog cl{c) Oracles. And Lyſimachus who 
held the coafts of Thracia, which was but the border or edge of Alexauders Kingdom, grew to that 
height of ſurly pride, and intollerable arrogancy, that he would break out into theſe words, Now the 
Biz ntincs come to do homage unto me, ſccing how1 reach and touch che 8ky with my lance. Ac which 
ſp-ech ct his, Paſiades t:nding by, could not forbear, bue ſay uato the company, Let us be gone, 
wy Matters, wich all ſped, Ic{t this man bore an hole in heaven with the point of his lance. But what 
ſh>uld we (peak more of theſe perſons ? who might be allowed in ſome ſort to carry an haughty minde, 
a»d bear th-ir heads aloft, in regard of Alexander, whoſe Souldiers they were? fſecing that Clearchus 
the Tyrant of Heraelea, Carried upon his Scepter as his device, the reſemblance of lightning, and one 
of his fons he named *+e#2 #95, that is to ſay, a Thunderbolt» And Denys the younger, called himſelf the 
ſon of Apolle, in a certain Epigram tgthis cteQ ; 

Doris 
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Doris the Nymph, by Phoebus 4id concerve, 
And from them both my birth T 40 derives, © | | 
And in truth, Dexys the elder, the natural father of this man, wh6put to death ten thoufand of his 
own Citizens and-Subjets (if not more) who for very envy b<trayed his own brother into the hands 
of his encmics3 who had not the patience to ſtay far his own mothers death, an ag:d woman, and who 
by the courſe of nature, would have dyed withinfew days after, but ſmathered and ſtopped her breathz 
who alſo himſclf wrote in a Tragedy of his own maki 
For why ? know this, that Lordly Tyranny 
The mother is of wrong and vilany, | 
yet forſooth, of three daughters which he had, named one Arete, that is to ſay, Vertue ; another, 
Sopbroſne, that is to ſay, Temperance 3 anda third, Di:zoſjne, that is to lay, Jad ce. Some there 
were, who needs would be firnamed Euergete, that is to ſay, Benefaftorsz othere, Soterer, that is to 
ſay, Saviours. Some called themſclves Callinici, that is. co ſay, Vitorious; others,. Megali, that is to 
ſay, Great. And yetas glorious additions as they carried in their tiles, who is able rocxpreſs in words, 
their marriages following thick one in the neck of ;agother, {pcnding the long day continually, like a 
ſort of Stallions amonga vumber of "women, as if they had been a Stud of ſo many Mares; their un» 
kinde abuſing of fair Boys, their violent. rapes and enforcements of young Damoſels, their drumming 
and taboring with a ſore of effeminate and women-like wantons, their dice playing in the day time, 
their piping and ſounding the Flute in ogen Theaters, their nighes ſpene in ſappers, and whole days in 
long diancrs ? But Alexander gat uPaapg. fat to his dinnerby the break of day, and went not to ſup- 
before ic was late in the evening ; ac rank and mage good chear when he had firſt ſacrificed to the 
gods; he playcd at dice with A4idias, one time, whiles hg had a fever upon him his paſtimes and re- 
creitions were, to travel and march upon the way, and withal, tolcarn how to ſhgot an arrow, how 
to lance a dart, how to mount a chariot nimbly, and diſmount again with facility. Roxane he eſpouſed 
and wedded, onely forpure love, - and to content his fagcy and atfeftion ; but Stetira the daughter of 
Darius be took to wife upon policy,becauſc the ftate of his Kingdom and affairs required ſuch a match; 
for exp<dicnt it was, thus tomix and unite. tewo Natiqns together. As for other Ladics and women 
of Perſia, he went as far beyond them in chaſtity and continenc:, as he did the Perfian men in valoc 
and fortitude for he never would ſo much as-ſce one of them againſt her. will 3 and thoſe whom he 
faw hc leſs regarded than ſach as he never ſet cyc upon : and whereas otherwiſe to all perſons he was 
courteous and popular, to ſuch onely as were fair and. beautiful, he ſh:wed himCelF Rirange, and uſcd 
them.ig ſome ſore proudly. As touching the wiſe of Darius, a Lady of fyrpalling beauty, he would 
notendure ſo much az one word that tended to the praiſe ghercof 3 yer when,ſhe was dead, he perform 
ed-het funerals: with ſo ſumptuous and Prince-like Obſcquics, he mourned and bewailed her death fo 
pitiouſly, that as his kindeneſs in thas behalf made the world miſtruſt anll ſuſpeX his chafticy, [o hig 
bountiful courtcfic incurred the obloquy and impuratian of injuſtice, Ard verily, Darius was at the 
firſtmoved to conceive jealouficand a finifter opinion of him ws Bat conhidering; he had the wo 
mann bis hands, and was beſides, 2 gallant young Brince -. for he alſo was one of them, who were, 
perſwaded' that Alexander held the tegure of his mighty Dominion, and Monarchy, by the goodncls 
and favor of Fortune. but after he: knew the truth ONCC, upon digens ſearch = inquifition by all 
circumſtances into the thing : Well (quoth he) ae Nees ate | p:rccive is not utterly overthrowny 
neither will any man reputc us plain cawards and « inate perſans, for being vanquiſh:d by ſuch” 
anenemy © for mine own-party, my: fight, wiſh and principal prayer unto che gods is, that they would 
vouchſafe me fortunate ſucceſs, and-at the laft, an: happy victory "of this war, £0 the end thac [ may. 
ſurnzdune Alexanter in beneficence; for an earncit defire I have and an,emulation,to ſh:w my (eli more 
milde and gracious toward him, thanhe is to, meward,;. but if all b: gane with mcand my houfe, 
then, -O Fupiter the Prox-Ror of the Perfians, and, ye-other titular gods and Patrons of Kings and 
Kiogdoms, fuffer noe 4ny. other but himy; to be enthegaizel in I rien Corus, Cortes, this 
was a very adoption of '4lexender, thas paſſcdiin the. preſence, and hyahe teftimony of the gods, Se. 
whay Vidories are archicved by Vertue«: 4: tls SBilony IC 212 o uw ke, ait L- 3 
Aſcribe now (if you will) unto Fortune, the journey of Arbelz, the battel foight in Cilicia, and 
al other ſach like exploies performed -by-force' of Arms: ler it be,” that; the. forgune it was of Wir 
which ſhopk the Civy of 174% androade ic quakebeſore him,zod apencd Egypt upto bim 3, grant thas 
ground, and Miletys was forced and won ; chat Afa- 
deft ic dizfurniſhed of. Gacifons. 4 and thay all che Plaing _ 
At £mpcrd:c, nci- 
eee god pore bk ſoul 
12nd, Faſo ngecs, gets woo %. 
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— ; OY the clattering of armor, t hardy and undaunted, as well as he, were Tarries the fon of 


Dinomenes , Amigenes of Pellen, and Philotes the ſon of Parmenio : but againft tickling pleaſures, a- 
gainft che attraQtive alluremenss of women, againſt flattering filver and gold, they were no better 
nor bad more rule of themſclves than ſlaves and captives. For Tarrias at what time as Xexander uns 
dertook to pay all the debts of the Macedonians, and to make fatisfaftion umo all thoſe who had lene 
any money, falſly belied himſclf, (aying, he was in debr, and wichal ſuborned and brought forth a 
certain Ulurer, to the very table where this diſcharge was made, who took it upon him, that he way 
a Creditor of his- And afterwards when Tarrias was dereted and convidt hereof, he had made hims 
ſcif away for very ſhame and compunGion of heart , but that Alexander veing advertiſed thereof 
pardoned his fault, yea, and permitted him alfo tokeep the falver Rill, that he had dieburſed for hig 
counterfeit debt z calling to minde, how at what time as his father Philip laid ficgge to the City Pe. 
rintbus, the ſaid J arries in a tkirmiſh was {bot intothe eyc, and would not ſuffer the ſame to be dreſ. 
ed, nor the ſhaft to be plucked forth, before the encmics were pur to flight. Amigenes cauling himſelf 
to beenrollcd, and bis name regiftred among others, who were ſent back again trom the Camp into 
Macedenie, by occafion of ſickneſs or maim, whereby chey were not ſerviceable : being found after» 
ward to ail nothing, but to counterfeit ficknets, who otherwiſe was a good Souldier, and carricd the 
marks of mzny a ſcarin his body co be ſeen, offended Alexander hereby 3 and when the King de» 
mandcd che reaſon, why he had ſo done; he conk. fled by and by, that he was in love with ay 
woman named Telefippa, whom he p__ to follow and accompany, being minded to go to the ſea- 
coaſt, for that he could not find in his heart to be far from ber. Then Alexander asked him, to whom 
the wench appertained, and who was to be dealt with, forto make her ftay : Antigenes anſwered, ſhe 
was her own woman, and of free condition: Why then (quoth Alexander) let us perſwade her to 
rarry ftill by fair promiſcs, and good gifts 3 for in no wiſe force her we may. So eafje was he to 
don and bear with love, in any other rather than in himſclf. The firſt cauſc of the inforcunate lh or 
Philotas the ſon of Parmenio, was in ſome ſort his own intemperance : for there was « yong woman 
born in the City of Pella, named Antigone, whon the ſaccage of the Ciry of Damaſers, was taken 
Priſoner among other Captives, and indced had been thither brought before by Autophradates, who 
ſurprized her ar Sca, as ſbe ſailed from the coaſt of Macedonie, roward the Ile Samothrace : fair ſhe 
was, and well-fayorcd to f:c toz and ſo far had ſhe entangled Philotas with her love, after he came 
Once to be acquainted with her, that being a man otherwiſe as hard as iron, and ftcel to the very back, 
ſhc had ſo mollificd and made him pliable, that in the midſt of his pleaſures, poor man, he was nog 
maſter of himfelt and his own heart, bur lying open unto rhe woman, revealedmany ſecrets unto her,and 
I:tfall fooliſh words in her ktdring : For what had that Pbi/ip been (would he ſometimes fay) but for 
Parmenio : and what werethis Alexander here, without Philotas ? what would become of his bigh 
addition, Jupiter Ammonius, where were thoſe Dragons of his, if we were not well pleaſed with bim 2 
Antigons told theſe {| unto another woman, one of her familiar friendsz and ſhe reported them 
againto Craterus : Crateras brought Antigone herſclf ſecretly unto Alexander : and verily Alexander 
touched not her body, but abftained from her : howbeit, by her means, ſounding Philot as, and 
within him, he diſcovered fully what he was: yet in ſeven years ow and more, he never cicher az 
any feaſt-where he drank wine liberally, and was thonght ocherwhiles to be drunk, made he (hew of 
this ſuſpicion conceived of him, or in his anger, being of nature hafty and cholerick ; or to his friend 
Hephe/tion, unto whom he was wont to diſcloſe all, and make partaker otherwiſe of his ſecrets : for 
one day by report, having opened a letter of 'ſecrets, ſent from his ' own mother, as he read ie co hin 
felf, Hepheſtion held his head clofe to, and read it gently rogether wich him ; ncither had he the heart to 
forbid him : onely after he had ſuff.rcd him to read it through, he took the fignet from his own finger, 
ſet it ro his mouth, as it were to (cal up his lips, that he ſhould Cay nothing. Bur if a man ſhou 
about to rehearſe at large all the notable examples, whereby ir mighe be proved that this Prince uſd 
che grearncſs of his power exceeding well, and as moſt worthily became a King 3 his fircngth and 
voyce would fail him : for ſay, that by rhe goodneſs and favor of Fortune he became greaty yes 
greater he js, In that he uſed his fortune aright, and wiſely ashe ſhould : and' the more thay a man cx- 
lbech his goad fortrac, the more doth he amplific that vertue of his, for which he was worthy of 
ch fortunc. . | eu, 
" But now ic is bigh time, that I (honld procced to the beginning of on and the firſt entry of 


whereby men ſhould oppor: and maintain, that Alexander arofe to ſuch. greatneſs? How now ? 
Tcll me, ! beſ#: ch you for the love of God, placed ſhe him in the Regal Throne of Cyrns,' without 
drawing a {word, without ſtriking one ſtroke, without bloodſhed, without wounds, without a field 


thit firff Daxius; the ſon of Hiftaſjics ? or was it ſome kinde huzband won by the flattering perſwaſion 
Y crowned him King like as the ſame Darius made Kerxes King, induced by his wife 


ofa; or K: Royal Diadem came, of it (elf co his very, gates as it came unto Pa yſutis, 
c. means © che Eunuch;” who did no more for it, bur change and pur off his Lackics Man- 
dilion, put kimſcif preſently in the Royal Robe, and ſer upon his head the pointed Tarbant, named 
Cydarls: Or AlFona __ cyond all expcRation, by the fortunate fall of a Jor, and the meer 
benefit of fartung, he beeatie'rhe Monarch of "the whole :carth; like as at Athens their Officers 
and Archoritcy ate created by lottery. ' But. would you know how men come'to be 
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Kings by the means of Fortune ? This one example will tell you. The race of the Heraclidz, deſcend- 
No nelly from Hercules, out of which they were wont at Argos from time to time co ele&t their 
Kings, chanced to fail, and be utterly extin&: whereupon, when they had ſent our eo the Oracle of 
Apollo, for todemand and enquire what to do in this caſey this anſwer was made, That an Eagle 
ſhould direft chem what was to be done. Some few days after an Eagle was ſeen ſoaring aloft in the 
ayr, and at length to fertle upon the honfe of one named gon : and thas was A 20ndeclared for their 
Kibg, Will you have another ? He who reigned for the time in the Ciey Papbos, was found to be 
wicked, unjuſt, violent, and a great oppreffor of his le : whereupon Alexander depoſed him 
from his Regal State and Dignity 3 and when hc had fo done, foughe for another to rule in his ſtead, 
out of the houſe and family of the Cinyradz, which was thought in manner to be worn out, andut- 
tetly extin& : howbcir, advertiſed he was, that there remained of that race no more but one obſcure 
id poor ian, of whom there was no reckoning in the world made 3 and he dwelt in a certain garden 
uhfegarded, where he lived in very mead eftate, ely he ſent forth to ſeek for thisman : they who 
were put in conimiſſion hereabout, found him there jadeed, watering certain beds of Leeks, and ſuch 
like worts and pot-herbs. The man was wonderfully troubled aud affrighted to fee theſe Souldiers 
come roward him, and eſpecially when they ſaid, chat he muſt come and ſpeak with Alexander the 
fp: Thus was he brought unto him, in a ſimple thin linnen Waftecoat, and preſently proclaimed 
of Paphos, received the purple Royal Robey and was reckoned in the number of thoſe who are 
the Kings Minions : and his hanwe was Ay omus. Lo how Fortune makes men Kings, onely by 

altering their robes, by permutation of their names, and changing their Copies a little, all on a ſud- 
den, quickly in a trice,with great facility, beyond all hope, and withone any cxp:Ration at all. Come 
now unto Alexander, what great matter did he ever artain unto without his deſert? what hapned unto 
him wichourt the ſweat of his brows, nay without the cffufion of his blood ? what had he gratis, that 
rol yr! nos for ? what got he, that did not coſt hitnpains and travel ? Drank he hath of Rivers ſtained 

coloured with blood'z paſſed he hath over them upon bridges rtiade of dead bodics 3 for very hun= 
ger he hath war), 14 to cat of graſs and green hetbs, the firit he could finde growing ; he hath wich 
much Giggt d ſearching, diſcovered nations barjed under deep fiow, &citics lying in caves within 
theground: ſailed he-hach upon ſcas, warring ard fighring againft him: and travelling over the dry ſands 
of the Gedrofians and Arhacholiang, he ſaw trees & plancs growing within the ſea, before any upon the 
land. Now if a man might be allowed to addreſs h unto Fortune,as unto ſome perſon, in the de- 
Fence of Alexander,mighe not one ſay unto her ? When & where was it that thou ever madeſt way for the 
affiirs of Al:-x4nder? what fortreſs wan he Cer br favor, without the loſs of blood ? what city or 
towndidft thou cauſe to be yielded unto him without a garifon?or what army, without their weapons? 
whiere found he ever throug dy Brace may Klugh and ſtarhful ; atly captain careleſs and negli- 

z any warder or porter of the gates drowlieand fIcepy ? nay, he never met with river that 

rd paſble, winter that was tolerable,or ſummer that was nor painful and irkfom.Go thy ways;go,to 
Antiochus the ſon of Selexcus 3 to Artaxeraes the brother of Cyrin3to Ptolemens Philadelphus. Theſe were 
they, whom their fathers in thelr life time declared heirs apparent, yea, and crowned them Kings: theſe 
won ficlds and batrdly,for which never cyc ſh:ditar : theſe kept holiday continitially : theſe celebrated 
feſtival ſolemnities daily in cheaters, wich all nianyer of potmps Gb eodaty lizhts: every one of theſe 
reigned in all proſperity, until they were very aged : whereas Altxander (ifthere were nothing el(e,) lo 
how his body is wounded and piciouſly mangled, from pu head, tothe ſole ot-his foot, 
gaſhed here, theult in there, dry beaten, bruſed and broken with af manner 6f” h6ftile weapbors 

With lance and ſpear, with ſword miſt keeyt, | 
. With tones that big and maſſie been. | 
At he River Granicus, his Armet or Merion was cleft wich a Cuytlace, as far asto the hair of his head : 
before the Town of Gaze he was ſhot into the ſhonlder with a dart-in thiMarag} | l bis ſhin 
was wounded with a Javelin, infomuch as the greater bone thereof was (o broketj and ſhacrered, that it 
came out at the wound : in Hircani he gate aknock with a great ſtone behinde' in bisnceks which 
ſhook his hcad [o, as that his cyc- light was dimmed ehercby,fo as for certain days,he was afraid that he 
ſhould have becn Rark blinde for ever: in a sKkirmiſh with the Aﬀſicans, his ancle was wounded with an 
Indian dart 3 at what time when he ſaw it to bI8td, he turned unto his Flatterers and Paralites, and 
ſhewing them the place, ſmiled and ſaid, Thisis yery blood'indrcd, 
 And-not that humor, ſay all whit you will, 
Which from the gods moſt bleſſed ig bony iQ 
At the battel of Iſſ#s his thigh was pierced with a [Werder BY ing Darius himſelf,as Cheres writeth, 
who came to cloze with him at hand fight. © And Alexander Hine! wricitl inply andthe plain truth 
to Antipater, 1 my ſelf alſo caught a ftab with a ſbort ſword ih oy thigh, 'but thanked be God (quoth 
he) I hadno greit hurt thereby either at the preſent or afterwards, Fighting againſt the Mal 
he was wounded with a dart two-cubits long, that being driven through his Cu'race cncred in ay 
his breaft, and came out again at his neck, according as Ariftobulus hath lefe in writing. Having 
paſſed over the River Tenais, for to march againſt the Scythians, when he had defeated chem in bat = 
tel, he followed the chaſe, and purſued them qo horſe-back for a hundred and fifty ftadia, notwith- 
ſtanding all the while he was troubled with a ſoar lakk or flux of the belly.” Now truly, Fortune, 
much beholden is «Alexander unto thee for advancing his cftatc : 1: this thy making of him great, by 
ſiffcring him thus to be pierced thorow on every fide ? Here is a fatr opholding of him indeed to lay 
open 
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- open thus all the parts of his body : clean contrary to that which Minerva did unto Menelaus, who 
with h:r hand turned afide all the ſhot of the enemies, and made them light upon his Armor, where 
it was moſt ſare, and of the beſt proof, to wit, upon his Cuirace, his Bawdrick or Belt, or Upon his 
Hclmet ; and by chat means brake the force of the ſtroke before it could come to the bare body, ſoas 
a)l the harm it could do, was but alittle to rafſe the skin, and let out ſome ſmall ſbew, and a few drops 
of blood : but thou contrariwiſc, haſt cxpoſed his naked and unarmed parts,and thoſe moſt dangerous 
to be wounded, cauſing the ſhot to enter ſo far, a8 to go thorow the very bone, environing and hem- 
ming in his body round, beſetting his cycs and feet, impeaching him for chaſing his encmice, divert. 
ing the trainof his viftorics, and overturning all his hupes. GCertes 1 am of this opinion, that there 
never wasKing who had Fortune more adverſe and a ſhrewder ftepdame than healthough ſhe hath been 
cucſt, envious, and ſpightful enough to many beſides : for whereas (he bath fallen upon others violent- 
ly like a Thnnderbol or ſhot of Lightning, whom ſhe hath cut off and deftroyed right out at once ;z 
ber malice and hatred nnto Alexander hath been cankred, obſtinate and implacablc, even, as it was 
before him unto Hercnles. For what Typhons or monſtrous Gyants of prodigious ftaturc hath ſhe 
not raiſcd up as concurrents to fight with him ? What enemies hath not ſhe fortified 8& furniſhed againk 
bim with infinite ſtore of Arme, with deep Rivers, with prerupt and craggy Rocks, or with cxtra- 
ordinary ftrengeh of moſt ſavage Beaſts? Now if the courage of Alexander had not becn ugdaunt- 
ed, and the ſame ariſing from excecding great vertue, firmly grounded and ſettled thereupon to en- 
counter fortune, how could it otherwiſe have been, but the ſame ſhould bave failed and given over, 
as being wearicd and toiled out with ſetting ſo many battels in array, arming his Souldiers ſo daily, 
laying fiege ſo many times unto Cities and Towns, chafing and purſuing his enemies ſo often, checked 
with ſo many revolts and rebellions, croffed ſo commonly with infinite Treaſons, Conſpiracies and 
Inſurre&ions of Nations; troubled wiah ſuch a fort of Riff necked Kings who ſhook off ihe yoke of 
Allegeance? and in one word, whilcs hz conquered Bara, Maracanda, and the Sogdiamr, among 
faichleſs and treacherous Nations, who waited always to ſpy ſome opportunity and occafion todo him 
a diſpleaſure, and who like to the Serpent Hydra, as faſt as one head was cut off, put forth another, and 
ſo continually raiſed treſh and new wars ? I ſhall ſeem to tell you one thing very ftrange and incredi- 
ble, bowbeit moſt true : Fortune it was, and nothing but Fortune, by whoſe malign and croſs aſpce, 
he went very neer of loſing that opinion that went of bim, namely, that he was the ſon of Fupiter 
Ammon. For what man was there ever cxtraftand deſcended from the ſeed of the gods, who exploited 
more laborious, moredifficult and dangerous combates? unleſs it were Hercules again the ſon of Jus 
piter? And yet one outragious and violent man there was who ſer him awork, enjoyning him to take 
fell Lions, to hunt wilde Bores, to chaſe away ravenous Fowls, to the end that be ould have no time 
to be employed in greater affairs whiles he vitited the world, namely, in puniſhing ſuch as Ar exs, 
and in reprefling the ordinary murders which that Tyrant Bufiris, and ſuch like, commicred upon the 
perſons of Gueſts and Travellers. But it was no other thing than vertue alone that commanded 4lexan- 
der to enterprize: and exploit ſuch a piece of work as beſecmed fo great a King, and one derived from 
a Divine Race : the end whereof was not a maſs of gold tobe carricd along after him upon tcn thou- 
ſand Camels backs, nor the ſuperfluous delights of Media, nor ſumptuous and delicate Tables, not 
fair and bcantiful Ladics, not the good and pleaſant Wines of Calydonia, nor the dainty Fiſh of Hyr- 
caxia out of the Caſpian Sea : bur to reduce the whole world to be governed in one and the ſame or- 
dcr, tobe obedicnt to.one Empire, .and to be ruled by the ſame manner of life. And verily this defire 
was inbred in him, this was nouriſhed and grew up with him from his very infancy. There came Am- 
bafſadors upon a time from the King of Perſia to his father Philip, who at the ſame time was not in the 
Countrcy, but gone forth : Alexander gave them honorable entertainm:ne very courteouſly, as became 
his fathers ſon : but this eſpecially was obſerved in him, that he did not .ask them childiſh queſtions, 
as other Boys did, to wir, about golden Vines trailed from one trec to another, nor of the pendane 
Gardens at Babylon hanging above inthe ayryne yet what Robes and ſumptuous Habiliments their Kings 
did wear ? Bur all his talk and conference with them, was concerning matrers moſt important for the 
fate of an Empire ; inquiſite he was, what forces and power of men the King of Perfie could bring 
out into the ficld and maintain z in what ward of the battel the King himſelf was arranged when he 
fought a field : much likc unto that Vlyſſes in Homer, who i—_— of Dolon (as touching Hedor ) 
His Martial Arms, where doth be lay ? 
His Horſes, tell me, where Rane thy ? | 
Which be the rcadieft and ſhorteſt ways for thoſe who. would travel from the coafts of the Mcditerra- 
nian Sea up into the high Countreys? inſomuchas theſe ftrangers, the Ambaſſadors, wondred cxcced- 
> for the 1 ly, and ſaid, Now rs this childe is the F great King, and ours the rich. No ſooner was his 
King of r Philip departed this life, but preſently his heart ſerved him to paſs over the Streights of Helle- 
Perſia was ſpont, and bcing alrcady fed with his hopes, and forward in the preparation and proviſion of his voy- 
called the ape, he et ſpeed he could to ſer foot into Aſia. But ſee here how Fortune croſſed his defigns : 
great Eng. (hz averted him quite, and drew him back again, raifing a thouſand troubles and bufic occafi ons to ftay 
and hinder his intended courſe. Firſt ſhe cauſed thoſe barbarous Nations bordereng and adjoyning upon 
him, to riſe up in Armcs, and thereby held him occupicd in the Wars againſt the Iilyrians and Tribal- 
lians : by themeans whereof, he was baled away as far as to Scythia, and the Nations inhabiting along 
the River Danubie, who diverted him clean from his affairs intended in the high Provinces of Aſia 
Howbcic having overrun theſe Countreys , and diſpatched all difficulties with great perils, _ 
mo 
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moſt dangerous Battels, he ſet in hand again with his former enterpriſe, and made haſte co his paſſag c | 
and voyage a ſecond time. But lo even there alſo Fortune excited the City of Thebes againſt him, and 
laid the War ofthe Greeks in his way to ſtop his expedition, driving him to exrrcam ſtreights and to 
a very hard exigent, by fire and ſword to be revenged of a people that were his own Countreymen, 
and of the ſame Kinred and Nationgthe ifſuc whercof was moſt grievous and lamentable. Having exploi- 
ecd this, be crofſ:d the Scas ax the laſt, furniſhed with provifion of money and vittuale, as Phylarchus 
writeth : to ſerve for thirty daics and no longer, or as Ariſtobulus reporteth, having only ſeventy talcnts 
of ſilver to defray the whole charges of the voyage. For of his own demain and poſſ:ſſions at home, 

 azalſo of the Crown revenewes, he had beſtowed the moſt part upon his friends and followers : only 
Perdiccas would reccive nothing at his hands, but when he made off:r to give him his part with the 
reſt, demanded thus of him ; But what reſerve you for your ſelf, Alexander ? Who anſwered, My 
hopes. V/hy ghen (quoth he )I will cake part thereof ; for ic is not reaſon that we ſhould receive your 
goods, but wait for the pillage of Darius. And what were thoſe hopes of Alexander, upon which he 
paſſcd over into Aſia ? Surely not a power meaſured by the ſtrong wals of many rich and populous 
Cities, nor Flects of ſhips failing etbrough the mountaing, not whips and ferters, teſtifying the folly 
and madneſc of barbarous Pcinces, who thought thereby eo puniſh and chaſtice the raging Seca. But for 
external mcans without himſclf, o reſolution of proweſfe in a ſmall power of armed men well rruff:d 
and compact together, an emulation to excell one another among young men of the ſame age, a 
contention and trite for vertuc and glory in thoſe that were his minions about him: But the great 
hopes indced and moſt affured were in his own perſon, to wit, his devout religion to Godward, 
the trulty confidence and affiance that he had in his friends, frupality, continence, bounty, contempt of 
dcach, magnanimity and reſolution, humanity, courteſiz, affable inrcreainment, a fimple nature, plain 
without plaics, not feigned and counterfcis, conſtancy in his counſel, celerity in his cxecution, | (ag 
raignty and priority in honour, and a reſalute purpoſe to accompliſh any honeſt duty and office. For 
Homer did not well and decently, to compoſe and trame the beautiful perſonage of Agamemnen, as the 
pattern of a perfc& Prince out of three inyages, after this manner, 
» For eyes and head, much like be was in ſight 
To Jove, who takes in lightning ſuch delight : 
God Mars in waſte and loines reſembled he ; 
In breft compar'd to Neptune be may be. 
Buc the nature of Alexander (incaſe that God who made or created him, formed and compounded jt 
of many vertues) may we not well and truly ſay, that he enducd with the courageous ſpirit of Cyrus 
the ſober temperance of Ageſileus, the quick wit and pregnant conceit of Themiſtecles, the approved 
akill and experience of Phi{p, the valourous boldnefſe of Brefidzs, the rare eloquence and (ufficicace of 
Pericles in State matters and polizick Government? For to ſpeak of thoſe. in ancient times, more con- 
tinent he was and chaſt, than Agamennon, who preferred a captive concubine before his own cſpouſeq 
a1d lawful wife: as for e4lexander, he abſteined from thoſe women whom he took priſoners in War, 
and would not touch one of them before he had wedded her : more magnanimous than Achilles, who 
for alitzle money yiclded the dead corps of Hefor to be ranſomed 3 whercas Alexander defraicd grear 
f@mmes in/ the funcrals and interring of Darixs body. Again, Achilles took of his friends, for the 
appealing of his choler, gifs and preſents after a mercenary manner ; but Alexander enriched hig yery 
enemics,. when he had gotten the ViRtory. More religious he was than Diomedes, a man who way 
evermore ready to fight agajol the gods : whercas he thought 2ll yiftory and happy ſuccefſe came 
by the grace and favonr of the gods. Dearer he was to his ncer kinsfolk and friands, and more cn- 
tirely beloved than Vy/ſes, whoſe mother dicd for ſorrow: and griefe of heart : whereas when 4. 
lexander dicd, his very enemies mother, for kinde aff. ion. and good will dicd with him for com. 
pany, Inſumme, ific was by the indulgence. of Fortunc, that Solox cftabliſh:d the common- wealth 
of Athens {o well at home, that Aditiedes conduitcd the Armics ſo happily abroad 3 it it way by the 
bencficand favour of Fortune, that Ariſtides was fo juſt: then farewell vertue for ever; then jg there 
no work at all effs&edby her ;.but only i is a vain name and ſpeech that goeth of her, Paſſing with 
ſome (hew of glory and reputation through» the life of man ; fcigned and deviſed by thele pratjnp $o. 
phiſters, cunning Law-givers and Statifts, Now if every one of theſe perſons, and (uch like, yi nooe 
vr rich, feeble or rong, foul or fair, of long life or ſhort, by the means of Fortune 3 againg In caſe each 
of them ſhewed himſelf a great.Caprain in the field, a great Poligiciay or wiſe-Law-glver, 2 preat Go- 
vernour and Rulcr.in the City and Common-wealth, by their vertue ard the dircRion of reaſon with- 
in them z chen canſider ({ pray you) what Alexander was in compariſon of them all : Soloy inflituced 
at Atbens, a general: cutting off and cancelling of all debts, which he called Z«09X%% which is as 
mach to ſay, as Adiſcharge of burdens 3 but Alexander out of his own purſe paied all debts in the 
name of debtors, due unto their creditours. Pericles having impoſed a tax and tribute upon the Greeks, 
with the money raiſed by that levy, beautified the Citadel or, Caſtle of Athens wi Temples and 
Chapels z whereas Alexander ſent of the pillage and treaſure which he gat from the pony to the 
number of ten thouſand talents into Greece, with commandement to build therewigh ſacred Temples 
to the honour of the gods. . Brefidas wan a great name and reputation of valour among the Greeks, 
for that he paſſed- from one end. to another through his enemics Camp, pitched along the Sca fide 
before the Town Methon : but that wonderfull leap that Alexander made into a ToWn of yae's 
daques, which to them that hear it, is incredible, i as many as ſaw it, was mt __— z 
exe namely, 
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namely, at what time he caſt himſclt trom che barclements of the walls among his encmics, ready to rc. | 
ccive him with Pikes, with Javclins, with Darts and naked $words; whereto may a man compare, | 
bne umoa very flaſh of lightning breaking violently ont of a Cloud , and being carried with the 
wind lighteth upon the ground, reſembling a ſpirit or apparicion reſplendent all about with flaming 
and burning armours? inſomuch as at the firſt fight,men that ſaw ie were ſo affrighted,as they ran back- 
ward and fled : but that after they beheld ir was bat one man ſetting upon manyzthen they came again, 
and made head againſt him. Hz:re fortune ſhewed (no doubt) many plain and evident proofs of her 
ſpeciall good will to Alexander 3 namely, fict when ſhe put him into an ignobley baſe and barbaroyy | 
Town, and there incloſed him ſure enough within the walls thereof ; then, after that thoſe withour 
made hafte to reſcue him, and reared their ſcaling ladders againſt the walls for toget over and come 
unto himyſhe cauſed them all to break and fall in pieces, whereby ſhe overthrew & caft them down who 
were climed half way up : again, of thoſe three onely whoſe hap it was tomountſup to the top before 
the ladders brake , and who flang themſelves deſperately down, and ſtood abont the King, to guard | 
his perſon, (he fell upon ons immediately and killed him in the place , before he could do his Maſter 
any ſervice : a ſecond overwhelmed with a Cloud of Arrowes and Darts, wes ſo near death, that he 
could do no more, but only ſce and feel. All this while, the Macedonians without, rgn to the walls | 
with a great noiſe and out-cry, but all in vain, for artillery they had none , nor any ordnance or en- | 
gins of battcry ; onely they laycd at the walls with ther naked ſwords and bare hands : and fo carn- , 
elt they were to get in, that they would have made way with their teeth, if it had been poſſible. Mean 
while, this fortunate Prince, upon whom Fortune attended at an inch, ready now to accompany 
and defend him, you may be Circ, as at all cimes clſe, was raken and caught as a wild beaſt within 
Toiles,abandoned & left alone, without aid and ſuccour,notl wis to win the City of Suſa,or ofBabylon, | 
nor to conquer the Province of Batria, nor to ſcize upon that wighty body of King Porus:for of grear 
and renowned attempts, alchough che end alwaics prove not happy, yet there can redound no infamy. 
But to fay a truth, Fortune was in his behalf ſo ſpightfull and envious, but on the other fide ſo good, 
and gracious to the Barbarians, ſo adverſe I ſay ſhe was to Alexander, that ſhe went about as much ag 
lay in her, to make himrot only lofe his life and body, but alſo toforfeit his honour and by : 
for if hc had bcen left lying dead along the river Euphrates, or Hydaſpes, it had been no great ilaftr 
and indignity : neither had ic been ſo diſhonourable unto him , when he came to joyn with Darius 
hand to hand, if he had been maſſacred among a number of great horſes, with the Swords, Glaives, 
and battel-axcs of the Perſians fighting for the Empire: no, nor when he was mounted upon the 
wals of Babylon, if hc had taken the foil and been pur by his great hope of forcing the Ciry : for in thae ; 
ſort, loſt Pelopidas, and Epaminondss their lives; and their death was rather an aR of vertue, than an | 
accident of infortunity, whiles they gave the attempt ro execute ſo great” exploits, and to gain ſo wor- 
thy a priz:, Bur as touchieg Fortune, which now we cxamin and confider 5 whatpiece of work cffc- 
&cd ſhe? Inabacrbarous Country far removed, on the further fide of a river, withinthe walls of a 
baſe village in compariſon, to ſhut up and incloſe the King and Soveraign Lord of the carth, that he 
might periſh there ſhamefully, by the hands and rude weapons of a multitude of Barbarous Raſcalls, 
who ſhould knock him down with Clubs and Staves, and pg him with whatſoever came nexthand ; 
for wounded he was in the head with a bill that clove his Helmet quite thorow , and with a mighty 
Arrow which one diſcharged out of a bow, his breaſt-plate was picrced quite cthorow, whercot the 
ficil that was withoue his body weighed him down heavily : but the iron head which ftuck faſt in | 
the bones abont one of his Paps, was four fmgers broad and five long, And to make up the full meaſure | 
of all miſchicts, whiles he defended himſelf righe manfully before, and when the fellow who had ſhor 
the forcſaid Arrow adventured to approach him with his ſword, to diſpatch him our right with a dead | 
thruſt, him he got within, & wich his Dagger gave him ſuch a ſtabyas he layed him along and killed him | 
out of hand : bur ſee the malice of Fortune , there runs me forth out of a mil-houſe or bakc-houſe | 
there by, another Villain wich a Peſtle , and comming behind him, gave him ſuch a ſouce upon the 
very neck- bone, that he was aſtoniſh:d therewith, and there lay along in a ſwoon, having loſt his fight 
and other ſenſes for a time. But Vertue it was that affiſted him, which gave both unto himſelf a good | 
heart, and alſo unto his fricnds ſtrength, reſolution and diligence to ſuccour him : For Limnens,Ptole- 
menus, and Leonnatus, with as many beſidcs, as cither had clambred over the walls, or broken thorow, | 
came in ahd put themſelves b-eween him and his encmics : they with cheir valour were eo him inſtead 
of a wall and rampier ; they for mcer affeRion and love unto their King,expoſed their bodics, their for- 
ccs and their lives before him,unto all dangers whatſoever. For it ts not by Fortune, that there be men 
who voluntarily preſent themſelves to preſent death, but it is for the love of Vertue ; like as bees having 
* drank (as it were) the amatorious potion of naturall love and affetion , arc alwaics about their King 
and ftick cloſe unro him. Now fay there had been one thcre without the danger of ſhor,to have ſcen this 
fight at his pleaſure, would not he have ſaid,that he had beheld a notable combat of fortune againſt ver- 
cuc? wherein the Barbarians by the help of Fortune prevailed above their deſert;& the Greeks by means 
of Vertue relilted above their power : and if the former get the upper hand, it would be rhought the 
work of For:u11c and of ſome maligne and envious Spirit ; but if theſe become ſaperiour, Vertue,Fo-tt- | 
rude, Faith and Friendfhip ſhould carry away the Honour of ViRtory ; for nothing clſe accom- 
panied A'exan/er in this place. As for the reft of his Forces and Provifions, his Armies, bis Horſes, 
and his fleets, Fortune ſex the wall of this vile Town beeween him and them. Well, the Mac:doni- 
awin the end defeated theſe Barbarians , beat the place down over their Heads, and raſed it quite, | 


and 
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and buricd them in the ruins and fall thereof, But what good: did all this to Alexander in this caſc? 

Caricd he might well be and that ſpecdily away out of their hands, with che arrow flicking ffill in bis 

boſom z but the war was yer cloſe within his ribbazthe arrow was (et faſt as a ſpike or great nail,to bind 

az it were the cuirace to his body ; for, whoſoever went about to pluck ir out of the wound, as from the 

root, the head would not follow wirhall, confid:ring is was driven fo ſure into that ſolid { bone 

which is over the heart; neither durlt any ſaw off that part of the fteile that was whhout, for fear of 

ſhakiog, cleaving, and cracking the ſaid bone by that mcans fa much the more, and by that mcang alſo, 

cauſe exceeding and intollerable paines,. bclide the eff:{ion of much blood our.gf the bottom of the 

wound : himſclf ſeeing bis people about him a long time uncertain what to dog: fer in hand to hack 

the ſhafr a two with his dagger, cloſcto the ſaperticics of his cuirace aforcaid,and ſo to cut it off clean, 

bur his hand failed him , and had nor firength fufficient for to do the deed, for ic grew heavy and bc- 

nummed wich the inflammation of the wound : whereupon. he commanded his Chirurgions to ſet 

to their hands boldly and fear nought, incouraging ( thus hurt as he was ) choſe that were found and 
unwounded, chiding and rebuking ſome that kept a weeping about him and bemcaned bim; others 

he called Traytors, who durſt not help him in this diſtrefſe ; he cried alſo unto his Minions and fa- © ſuſpeR'? 
miliars, Let no man be timorous and cowardly for me, no nor though my life lie on it : 1 ſhall never b: this ro be 
thought and belicvcdnor co fear dying, if you be affraid ofmy death; + *,* # * * # # * #*g,, kl 
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* The Summary. 


__ Wiſelom aud Learning of the Egyptians hath been mutth recommend:4 unto us by ancient Writers, 
and not without great good cauſe : conſidering that Egypt bath been the Source and Fountain from 
whence bave flowed into rhe world arts and liberall ſciences, as a man may gather by the teſtimony of the firſt 
Poets and Philoſophers that ever were : But time, which conſunerb all things, bath bereft us of the ropleage of 
ſuch wiſdom : or if there remain jtill with us any thing at al', it is but in fragments and pieces ſcattered here 
and there, whereof many times we muſt divine or gueſſe, and that is all. But tn recompence thereof, Plutarch,e 
man carefnll to preſerve all goodly and great thingt, hath by the means of this d:jcourſe rouching lis and Oti- 
ris, Mamtained and kept extire a good part of the Eg yptians dofivine : which he is not content to ſet down lite= 
rally and there an end, but hath adjoyned thereto alſo an interpretation thereof, according to the m yſticall 
ſenſe of the Iſiake Priefts : diſcovering in few words an infinite unmber of ſecrets bidden ridiculous and 
nton/trous fables, in ſuch ſort, as we may call this treatiſe @ commentary of the Egytians Theologie and Fbiloſo- 
phy.As far the contents thereof, men may reduce it into three principall ports : In the firſt, which mey ſerve 
init:ad of a preface, be yeeldeth a reaſon of bis enterpriſe, and upox the conſideration of the raſure, veſture, 
continence, and: abjtinence of Its Prieſts , there is an entry made 10 the rebearſall-of the fable concerning 1- 
fir and Oliris; But before be toncherh it , be ſheweth the reaſon why the ians have thus darkly enfolded 
their divinity. Which done, be commeth to deſcipher in particular the ſaid fable, relating it according to the 
bave letter : which is the ſecond part of this In the third heexpoundeth the fable it ſelf : an1 firſt diſ- 
covereth the principles of the ſaid Egyptian. Philoſophy, by a ſort of Temples, Sepulchres, and Sacrifices. 
ards having reſured certain conraery oprnons , he fpeaketh of Demons, rangiug \iis, Olicis, and Ty- 
in the of them. ' After this Theologicall expoſition, be conſideretb the fable according to naturall 
loſophy y meaning by Olicis the river N:lus, and all other power of moifture whatſoever : by Typhon, Dri- 
wes : and by is that nature which preſervetb and governeth the world. Where be maketh « compari/on between 
Bucchus of Greece, aud Qiirivof Egypt, applying all umo naturall cauſes. Then expoundeth he the fable more 
exaltly and in particular mennoy, conferring, this interpretation thereof with that of the Stoicks. 5, where= 
upon be doth accommedate aud fit all to the courſt of the Meon, as ſhe groweth and decrea/cth, to the rifing 
alſo and inandation of Nilus, neaking of all the former opinions @ certain mixture, from whence be draweth 
tho explication of the Fable. ''By: occ afion whereof , be entreth into « diſputation as touching the. principles 
and beginnings of all things, ſetting down twain, and alleging for the. proof and confirmanon of his ſpeech, 
he teſtimony of the ancient Mages and Philoſophers : which doxe, be extreth into a diſcourſe of Oliris, lis, 
«1d Typhon , referring ax reducing all into Phyſicks and Metaphſiycks , with a certain conference or 
tonperiſon of Platocs doflvine with that of the Egyptians, whith maketh him take in hand @ particu- 
lar Treatiſe of watter , form , the Idee, of generation alſo and corruption. Having thus exammed and 
diſcuſſed the Egyptians Thedlogy. and Philoſophy , he ariſeth to the more bidden and ſecres myſteries of 
the Buck Prieſts, andrben deſcendeth ag ain tothe confider ation of waturall cauſes, eſpecially of the tate of 
the Moon, and drawing compendiouſly into one word, all bis precedent diſcourſe, he declareth what we onght 
10 underſtand by Wis, Olivis, and Typhon. Conſequently be adjoyneth three obſervations , t0 make this 
treatiſe more pleaſant and profitable: withdrawing thereby the Reader, and plucking him back both from ſu» 
perſtition and Atheiſm. Thea having condemned the Greeks for being taint with the ſame folly that the 
Egyptians were addified to, he broachetb many epinions concerning the transformation of the Pagans gods 
ata ſundry ſorts of beaſts ; diſcovering thereby the ditage and _ ariſing ſromtkis argument and matter 
eee 2 mor 
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moſt corupuly underjtood: and |tretching the ſame yet farther, be rendreth a 1eajon of 1hat bonour which the 

ptians did to ſuch creatures : whereupon he would not hve us in any wiſe to reft, but rather to look intothe 
divinity repreſented by them. And for an end he entreth into an allegorical! diſcourſe, of the habiliments, 
perfumes, and divers odoriferous confetions made every day in the Temp'e of Iits : but more eſpecially he treat. 


. ethof one named Cyphi : wherein there be to the number of ſixteen ingredients : which compoſition they uſe 


in their very drink, , obſerving the: ein as in all the reſt of their ſuperſtitions, a million of ceremonies, whereof 
he doth particularize eſpecially in the third part of this diſcourſe, eventothe very end thereof. All the pre. 
miſes being reduced to-their right uſe,do ſhew the vamty of men abandoned and given over to their own ſenſes; 
and prove,that all their ſufficiency is nothing but blockeſh folly, and their intelligence a dark and mirk mght, 
when the brightneſſe and light of Gods Word doth ſail them. For the more appearunce they have both of celejti 
all and alſo bumen wiſedom, b: more appeareth their blind ſuperjtition. in ſuch ſortyas in fied of reſting upon the 
' Creatour, they remain fi xed upon the Creatures, and have a longing and langurſhing deſire after diſcourſes 
void of true inſtruQions and conſolations : which ought to incite ſo much the more all Chriſtians to make great 
account of the effeFuall grace offered unto them in the meditation and pratiice of true Fhiloſophy,as well natu« 


rall as divine. 
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things at the hand of the gods : but that which we mott wiſh tor, and delire to obtain by 
their meant, is the very knowledge of them, fo far forth as it is lawtull for men to have : for 
chat there is no gift either greater for mzn to receive , or more magniticall and beſeeming the 
gods to give, than the knowlcdge of the truth ; for God beſtewerh upon men all things elſe, where» 
of they ſtand in need , but this he reſerverh to himſelſ, and keeperh tor his own uſe. Nicher is the 

head and divine power in this regard$#eounted happy and blcfſed, becauſe ir poſſceflerh a great 
quantity of Gold or Silv-r, nor puifſant in reſp: & of thunder and lightning,but for prudence,and wiſe» 
dom. And verily of all thoſe things which Homer hath well delivered, this fimply is the beft and moſt 
elegant ſpecch, when as touching Fupiter and Neptune, he faith thus : 


M EN that are wiſe, or have any wit in them (' O Clea) ought by prayer to crave all good 


The ſel ſame parents they both bad, 
one native ſo:l them bred, - 
But Jupicer the elder was, 


and had the wiſer head z 


whereby he afficmetlr, that the preeminence and rule of 7upiter , being the elder, was more ve- 
nerable , ſacred and fuller of Majcfty, for his knowledge and wiſedom. And of this Opinion 1 
affare you am I, that the-Bearirude and Felicity of eternall life, which Jupiter enjoyeth, confifterh 
herein , that he is ignorant of nothing that is done : as alſo, that immortality, it it be deſpoiled 
of the Knowledge and Intelligence of all things thas be, and arc done, is not liſe indeed , but 
bare time. And therefore we may very well ſay, that the defire of deity and divinity is all one 
with the love of truch, and cſpecially of that truth which concerneth the nature of the gods ; 
the ſtndy whereof, and the ſcarching after ſuch Science, is as it were a profeſſion and entrance 
into Religion, yea , and a work more holy than js the Vow or Obligation of all che Chaſtity and 
Purity in the world, or than the Cloyfter or SanRuary of any Temple whatſoever : righe acceptable 
alſois this * Goddefſe whom you ſerve, conlidering that ſh: is moſt wiſe, and full o Knowledge 
according as the very derivation of her name doth imply, that Skill and Cunning appertainech 
unto her more than to any other : for 1ſ;s is a meer Greek word; like as Typhon alſo the very advers 
ſary and eneryy oppoſite unto this Goddeffe, as one puffed up and ſwollen by his ignorance and er« 
ror,. diffipating, d-facing, and blotting out the ſacred Word and Do@ring which this Goddefſe col- 
I:&eth,compoſcth,and delivereth unto thoſe who are initiated and profeſſed in this divine religionyby a 
continnal preciſe obſervance of a ſobcr and holy lifc,in abſtaining frommany meats,in depriving them- 
ſelves of a!l fl:ſhly pleaſures, for to repreſs luft and intemperancez and in being acquainted long before 
to abide and cndure within Temples and Churches, hard and painful ſervicesperformed unto the gods: 
of all which abſtinences, paines, and ſufferancct,the end is the knowledge of that firſt Prince and Lord, 
who is apprehend-d onely by intelligence and underftanding,whom'the Goddeſs cxhorteth to ſearch & 
ſcek afcer, as converſing and companying with her. And verily the name of her Tewple,doth manif.fily 
promiſe an intelligence or knowledge of that which is, for Ifion it is called, which is as much to ſay, a 
*« evpawor 70 Gy, for that, if we enter into that ſacred place & holy religion of this Goddeſs, with reaſon 
& dcvorion,as we on2hr to do,'we (hallattain to the underftanding of all things whatſoever. Moreover, 
many have writren,that ſhe is the daughter of Mercury, others of Prowetheus, of which twain, che one is 
repur-d the Anthor of Wiſcdom and Providence, andthe other, namely Mercury , the inventor of 
Grammar and Mafick. And hcreupon it is, that in the City Hermopolis, they call the former of the 
Muſes,” both Iſs, and alſo Juſtice ; as being Wiſcdom her ſelf, (aecording as hath elſewhere been 


laid) 
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aid) and ſhewing divine things to them who are juſtly ſurnamed Hierophori, and Hierojtoli, that is 10 
fay, religious, and wearing the habits of holincſſc and religion. . And theſe be they that carry in their 
mind,and keepencloſed as within a box or casket,the holy doftrine of the gods,pure and cleanſed from 
all ſuperſticion and affe&cd curiolity:who alſo of that opinion which is held of the gods, declare ſome 
which are obſcure and dark, others alſo which be clcar and lightſome like as be thoſe which are re- 
as touching their holy and religious habic. And therefore whereas the religious priefts of Tjis, 
afer they be dead, are thus clad with theſe jaw habilliaments ; ic is a mark and witneſſing un- 
ro us, that this ſacred doQrine is wich them, and that they be departed our of this wor!d into another, 
and carry —_— with them bug it : for neicher to wear a long beard , nor to put on a frize rugge 
and courſe gabardine (dame Clea) makes a Philoſopher 3 no more dotk the ſurplice and linnen veft= 
ment or ſhaving, an Ihzque pricſt. But he indeed isa pricit of Iſis, who after he hath ſeen and received 
by law and caftom, thoſc things which arc ſhewed and prafticed in the religious ceremonies about 
theſe gods, ſcarcheth and diligently enquireth, by the means of this holy doftrine, and diſcourſe of 
reaſon, into the truth of the ſaid ceremonies. For very few there be among them, who underftand and 
know the cauſe of this ccremony, which is of all other the ſmalleſt, and yet moſt commonly obſerved; 
namely, why the Iftaque pricſts ſhave their heads, and wearno hairc upon them; as alſo wherefore they 
go in veltments of Line ? And ſome of them there be, who care not at all for any knowledge of ſuch 
matters : yet others ſay, they forbear to put on any garments of wooll, like as they do to cat the fleſh 
of thoſe ſheep which carry che ſaid wooll, upon a reverence they bear unto them :; ſcmblably, cha 
they cauſe their heads to be (haven in token of dole and ſorrow likewiſe that they wear ſurplices and 
veſtmenes of linnen,in regard of the colour that the flower of line or flax beareth, which reſembleth 
properly that celcltial azure-zky vhat environeth the whole world. Bur to (ay a truth, there is but one 
cauſe indeed of all : for lawfull it is not for a man who is pure and clean, to touch any thing (as Plato 
faich) which is impure and unclean. Now it is well known, that all che ſuperfluitics and excrements 
of our food and nouriſhment, be foul and impure, and of ſuch be cngendred and grow, wooll, hair, 
ſhagge and nailes : and therefore a meer ridiculous mockery it were, it when in their expiatory ſanfifi- 
cations and divine ſervices, they caft off their hair, being ſhaven and made ſmooth all their bodics 
over, they ſhould then be clad and arraied with the ſupe;fluous cxcrements of beaſts : for we muſt think 
that Heſiodus the Poct when he writeth thus, | 


At feaſt of gods and ſacred merriment, 

Take heed with knife, thy nailes thou do not pare, 
To cut T ſay, that dry dead excrement, 

From lively fleſh of fingers five, beware. 


ecacheth us, that we ought firſt to be cleanſed and purified, then to ſolemnile feftivall holy-daies, and 
not at the very time of celebration and performance of holy rites and divine ſervice, to uſe ſuch 
cleanſing and ridding away of ſuperfluous excrements. Now the herb Line groweth out of the carth 
which is immorcall, bringeth forth a fruit good to be caten, and furniſheth us wherewith to make a 
fimple, plain, and (l:nder veftment, which {:tteth light apon' his back, chat wearerh it, is met for all 
ſcaſons ofthe year and for all others, (as men ſay)lcaſt breedeth lice or vermine; whereof Iam to 
diſcourſe clſc where. Now theſe Ifiaque pricfts ſo mach abhorre the nature and generation of all ſ- 
perfluicies and excrements, that they not noly refuſe to eat moſt part of Pulſe, and of fleſh meats, Mut- 
ton and Pork,for that Sheep and Swine breed much excrement, but alſo/upon their daics of ſanRification 
and cxpiatory ſolemnitics, they will not allow any falc co be caten with their viands ; among many 
other reaſons, b:cauſe it whetteth the appetite, and giveth an edge to our ſtomack, provoking us to 
eat and drink more liberally : for to ſay as Ariftagoras did, That falt was by them reputed unclean, 
becauſe when it is congealed and grown hard, many little animals or living creatures, which were 
caught within ic, die withall, is a very foolery. F urthermore, icis aid, that the Epygrian pricfis 
have a certain pit or well apart, outof which they water their Bull or Beef Apis : and be very pre- 
ciſc in any wiſe not to lex him drink of Nilus, not for that they think the water of that river unclean, 
in regard of the Crocodiles which are in it, as ſome be of opinion (for contrariwiſe, there is no- 
thing ſo much honoured among the Egyptians as the River Nilus) but it ſeemeth that the water of Ni= 
lus doth fatten exc:<ding much, and brecd fleſh over taft, and they would not in any caſe that their 
Apis ſhould be fat, or themſelves grofſe and corpulent : ,but that their ſouls might be clothed with 
light, nimble, and delicate bodies z ſo as the divineparr in them ſhould not be or weigh- 
ed down, by the force and ponderofity of that which is mortall. In Heliops/ss, which is the City of 
the Sun, thoſe who ſeryc and miniſter Anto their god, never bring wine into the Temple, as thinking 
jenor convenient in the day timeto drink in the fight of cheir Lord and King : otherwiſe the pricfts 
drink thereof, but ſparily : and beſides many purgatious and expiations they have, wherein they ab- 
ſtein wholly from wine z and during thoſe daies, they give themſclves wholly co their tudics and me- 
dications, learning and ceaching holy things : even their very Kings are not allowed to drink wine their 
fill, but are ſtinted to the gag: of a certain meaſure, according as it is preſcribed in their holy writings, 
and thoſe Kings alſo were prieſts, as Hecateus wriceth. And they began eo drink it after the daics of 
King Pſammetichus z for before his time they drank ir not at all, neither made they libaments thereof un« 
tothcic gods, ſuppoſing it not acceptable unto them 3 = they took ic to be the very bloud of thoſe Gy- 
etc 3 antg 
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ants which in cimes patt warred againft the gods z of whom after they were ſlain, when their bloud Way 
mixcd wich the carth, the Vinc-rree ſprang : and this is the cauſe,ſay they,why thoſe who be drunk,loſe 
the uſe of their wit and reaſon, as being full of the blogd of their progenicours. Now that the Egyptian 
prieſts both hold and affirm thus much, Eudexus hath delivered in the fecond book of his Geography 
Ax concerning fiſhes of the ſea, they do not every one of them abſtcin from all indifferently ; bur GS 
forbear one kind,and ſome another:as for example,the Oxyrynchires will cat of none that is taken with 
an hook ; for adoring as they do, a fiſhnamed Oxyrynchos, they are in doubt and fear left the hook 
ſhould be unclean, if haply the ſaid fiſh ſwallowed ir down with the bait. The Sienitcs will not touch 
the fiſh Phagray, for it ſhould ſeem that it is found, what time as Nilus begins to flow 3 and therefore 
the ſaid fiſh by his appearing, fignificch the riſing and inundation of Nils, whereof they be exceeding 
joyous, holding him for a cercain and ſure mefſcnger. Burthe pricfts abſtein from all fiſhes in general; 
and whereas upon the ninth day of the firſt moneth, all other inhabitants of Egypt, feed upon a cer« 
tain broiled or roftcd fiſh before their doors; the pricfts in no wiſc caſte thereof z marry they burn fiſhes 
before the gates of their houſes 3 and two reaſons they have : the one holy, fine and ſubtile, which 1 
will deliver hereafter : as that which accordeth and agrecth very wcll co the ſacred diſcourſes as touch- 
ing Ofiris and Typhon : the other plain, vulgar and common, repreſented by the fiſh, which is none of the 
viands that be neceffary, rarc and exquifite, according as Howey bearcth witneſſe, when he brings not 
in the Pheacians delicare men and loving to fecd daintily, nor the Ithaceftans, Iſlanders, to eat fiſh ag 
cheir ſeafts : nonor the mates and fellow travellers wich V!{yfſes, during the eimeof their long Naviga- 
tion and Voyage by $:a4, beforc they were brought to extream neceſſiry. To bebrief, the very Sea ir 
ſelf they think to be produced a part by fire, without the bounds and limics of nature, as being no por- 
tion not clement of the world, bur a firange excrement, a corrupt ſuperflity, and unkinde malady : 
For nothing abſurd and againſt reaſon,nothing fabulous and ſuperftirions, (as ſome untruly think) wag 
inſerted or ſerved as a facred figne in their holy ceremonies, but they were all markes grounded u 
cauſes and reaſons moral, and the ſame profitable for this life, or cIſe not without ſome hiforical or 
natural clegancy. As for example, that which is ſaid of the Onion ; for that DiJys the foſter. father 
of Iſis, fell into the River of Ni/us, and was there drowned, as he was reaching at Onions and could 
not come by them, it is a m-er fable and carrycth no ſenfe or probability in the world : but the truth 
is this, the pricfts of 1s hate the Onion and avoid ir as a thing abominable, becauſe they have obſer- 
ved, that it never groweth nor thriveth well to any bigneſſe bur in the decreafe and wain of the Moon : 
Neither is it mect and fit for thoſe who would lead an holy and fantified life, or for ſuch as cclebrare 
ſolemn feafts and holidaies, becauſc it provoketh thirſt inthe former; and in the other cauſcth tears, 
if they feed thereupon. And for the ſame reaſon they take the Sow tobe a prophane and unclean 
beaſt, for that ordinarily ſhe goeth a brimming and admitteth the Bore, when the Moon is paſt the 
Full : and look how many drink of her milk, they break out into a kinde of leaprofie or dry skurf 
all over thcir bodies. As touching the rale which they infer, who once in their lives do ſacrifice a 
Sow when the Moon is in the Full, and then cat her ficſh : namely that Typhon hunting and chafing 
the wilde {wine at the Full of the Moon, chanced to light upon an ark or coffin of wood, wherein 
was the body of Ofiris, which he diſmembred and threw away by picce-meal, all men admit not thereof, 
ſuppoſing thar it is a fable,as many others be, miſheard and miſunderftood. Bur this for certain js held, 
that our anci:nts in old time ſo much hated and abhorred all cxceffive delicacy, ſuperfluous and coftly 
delights and voluptuous pleaſures, that they ſaid within the Temple of the City of Thebes in Egypt 
there ſtood a ſquare column or pillar, wherin were engraven certain curſes and cxc<crations againſt 
their King Mir, who was the firſt that turncd and averted the Egyptians quite from their fimple and 
frugal manner of life, withour money, without ſumptuous fare and charg:able delights. Ir is ſaid 
alſo char Technatis the father of Bocchoreus, in an expedition or journey againſt the Arabians, when 
it chaunced that his carriages were far bchinde and came nor in due timeto the place where he in- 
camped, was content to-make his ſapper of whatſoever he could get,and ſo torake up with a very ſmall 
and fimple - —_ yea and after ſupper tolic upon a corſe and homely pallet, where he flept all 
night very foundly,and never awoke : wherupon, he ever after loved ſobriety of life and frugality, and 
curſed the foreſaid King Minis : which maledi&ion of his being by the pricfts of char time approved, 
he canfed to be engraven upon the pillar aboveſaid. Now their Kings were created cicher out of the 
order of theirpricſts, or clſc out of the degree of Knights and Warriours 3 for that the one eſtate was 
honoured and accounted noble for valour, the other for wifdome and knowledge. And look whom- 
ſo:ver they chofe from out of the order of Knighthood, preſently after his cle&ion he was admitted 
unto the'College of pricfts, and unto him were diſcloſed and communicatcd the fecrers of their Philo- 
ſophy, which under the veil of fables and dark ſpeeches couched and covered many myſteries, through 
which the light ofthe erath iv ſome ſort though dimly appeareth. And this themſclves ſeem to fignitic 
and give us to underſtand, by ſerting up ordinarily before the porches and gates of their Temples, 
certain Sphinges : meaning thereby, that all their Theology containeth under znigmatical and covert 
words, the ſecrets of wiſdome. In the City of Sais, the image of Minerva which they take to be Iſis, 
had ſach'an inſcription over it, as this : 1 am all that which hath been, which is, and which ſhall be,and 
never any man yet was able ro draw open my veil. Moreover many there be of opinion, that the pro- 
p:r name of Fupiter in the Egyptians language is Amoun, of which we have in Greek, derived the 
word Ammon : whereupon we ſurname Fupiter, Ammon : but Manethos who was an Egyptian him* 


ſcIf of rhe Ciry of Sebenne, ſappoſeth that by this word is fignificd, a thing hidden, or occultation : 
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and Hecatens th: Abderite aftiemeth, chat the Egyptians uſcd this rearm among themſelves, wicn ehey 
called one unto another , for it waza vocative word, and for chat they imagined the Prince and So» 
veraign of the ods to be the ſame : that Pan, that is:to fay an univerſall nature, and therefore unſcens 
hidden and unknown , they prayed and beſought him for to diſcloſe and make himfclf knownunto 
them, by calling him Amoun. See then, how the Egyptians were very ſtrict and preciſc,in nor protaning 
theic wiſedom, nor publiſhing that learning of theirs which concerned the gods. And this the greatelt 
and moſt learned Clerks of all Grece do tcſtifie, by name, Solon, Thales, Plato, Eudoxu rPythagorars 
_ ſome let not to ſay, Lycurgus himſelf 5 who all travelled of adeliberate purpoſe into Egypt, for 
to confer with the Pricſts of that Country. For it is conſtantly held that Exudoxus was the auditour of 
Chonupheus the Prieſt of Memphis,Solon of Sexchis the Prieſt of Sais,Pythagorasof Oenupbeus the Prickt of 
Heliopoliss And verily this Pythagoras laſt named, was highly cftcemed among thoſe men, like as himſelf 
had chem in great admiration,in ſo much as he of all ochers ſeemed mot to imitate their manner of my- 
ical ſpeaking under covert words, and to involve his doctrine and ſentences within figurative and 
znigmaticall words : for the charaQters which are called Hicroglyphicks in Egypr, be in manner all of 
them, like totheſe precepts of Pythagoras : Eatnot upona ſtool or chair ; Sir not over a buſhel! ; Plant 
no Date tree 3 Stir not the fire in the houſe, nor rake into it with a ſword. And me thinkythat whereas 
the Pythagorcans call Unity, Apsilo ; Two, Diana ; the namber of ſeven, Minerva ; and the firſt cubick; 
Neptune ; this reſembleth very neer , that which the Egytians conſecrate and dedicate in their Tety- 
ples, and agreeth with that which they do and write. For theic King and Lord Ofiris, they depaing 
and pourcrayyby an eye and a Scepter : and ſome ther: be, who make this interpretation of the name 
Ofiris, as if it fignificd, having many eyes, for that Os in the Egyptian tongue,betokeneth many,and Tri, 
aneye.As for heaven,they deſcribe by a young countenance, by reaſon of the perpetuity thereot, where- 
by it never wax:th old. And 1ri, they (ct out by an heart,having under it an hearth with fire burning v 
on ir. In the City of Thebes there ſtood up certain Images without hands, reſembling Judges ; and (i 
Chief or Preſident among them, was blindfolded or hoodwincked,to give us to underttand, that Juſtice 
ſhouldneither be corrupted with bribery,nor partiall and reſpeCtive ot perſons. In the lignert or (ealeri 
of rhcir martial and milicary mengthere was engraven the porcrature of the great Fly called the Beercil, 
becauſe in that kinde there is no female,bur they be all males : chey blow or caſt their ſced in form of 4 
pclet or round ball,undee dung z which they prepare to bea place, not for their food more, than for 
their brood. Whenſoever theretore you ſh1ll hear the Egyptians tell tales of the gods, to wit, of theis 
vagrant and wandring perigrinations, or of their diſmembrings, and other ſuch like fabulous fiftions, 
you muſt call to mind, that which you have before ſaid ; and never think that they mean any ſuch thing 
is or hath been done according to that litcrall ſenſe : for they do not ſay, that Adercary properly is a 
Dog, bur foraſmuch as the nature of this beaft is to be wary, watchfull, vigilant, and wiſe, able to 
iſtinguiſhby his taking knowledgede and ſemblance of ignorance, a friend and familiar from an ene- 
my and ftranger : therefore (as Plato faith) they attributed and likened him to the moſtcloquent of 
the gods. Neither do they think, when they. deſcribe the Sun, that our of the bark of the tree Lo» 
tusthere ariſeth a babe new born ; but in this wiſc do they repreſent unto us the Sun rifing, giving 
thus much to underftand covertly, that the light and illumination of the Sun proceederh our of the 
waters of the ſca : for cven after the ſame manner th: moſt cruecll and terrible King of the Perfians, 
Ochus , who put x0 death many of his Noblcs and Subjcfts, and in the end (I:w their Beef Apis , and 
cat him at che feaſt, rogether, with bis friends , they called The ſword 3 and even at thisday,, inthe 
and catalogue of their Kings, be gocth under that name nos ſignilying thereby his proper 
ſu 3 but ro exprefſe his hard and fcll nature, bis miſchievous diſpolition, they compared him 
to a bloody inſtrument and weapon made to murder mer;. In hearing then and receiving after this man= 
ner, that which ſhall be told unto you as touching the gods after an holy religious manner, in doing 
alſo and obſerving alwaics diligently the accuſtomed rites, ordained for the ſacred ſervice of the gods, 
and believing firmly,that you cannot perform any (acrifice or liturgy more pleaſing unco them, than tg 
Rudy for to have a found and true opinion of them : by this means you ſhall ren which 
is as great a fin as impicty and Atheiſm. Now the fable of Iſis and Ofiris, is as brictly as may be, by 
cutting off many ſuperfluous matters that ſerve to no purpoſe, delivered in this wiſe : It is ſaid, that 
dame Khea, at what time as Saturn lay ſecretly with her, was cſpied by the Sun, who curſed her; and 
among other maledi&ions, prayed that ſhe might not be delivered, nor bring forth Child , neither in 
any moneth or year : but Mercury being inamoured of this goddefſc, companied likewiſe wich her 3 
add afterwards, as he played at Dice wich the Moon and won from her the ſeventieth pare of every 
one of her illuminations, which being all put together, make five intire dayes, he added the ſame un- 
tothe three handred and threefcore dayes of the year; and ſo thoſe od dayes the Egyprians docall at 
this preſent, the daycs of the EpaQ, celebrating and ſolemnizing them as the birth-dayes of their gods: 
Ms when the full time of Rhee was expired, upon the firſt day of thew was Ofiris born ; at whoſe 
birth a voice washeard , That the Lord of the whole world now came into light : and ſome ſay, 
thata certain woman named Pavyle , as ſhe went to fetch water for the Temple of Jupiter in the Ci- 
ty of Thebes, heard this voice, commanding her to proclame aloud, Thar the Great King and B:nefa- 
Qour Ofiris was now born : alſo, for that $xtur» committed this Babe Ofiris into her hands for to be. 
nourſed, therefore in honuur of her there was a feftivall day ſolemnized, named thereupon P anylay 
much like unto that which is named _— unto Priepus. On the ſecond day ſhe was delivered 
of Aroveris, who is Apollo, whom ſome likewiſe call the clder Orus. Upon the third day ſhe beonghs 
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forth Typhor: , bur he came not art the juft time nor at the right place , bug brake thorow his mothers 
ſide, and ifſacd torth ax the wound - Oa the fourth day was 1fs born, in a watery place called P «+ 
_ bygra. And the fifth day ſhe was delivered of + Nephthe, who of ſome is named alſo Telente and Ve. 


Þ- zus 3 others call her Nice. Now it is ſaid, that (he conceived Ofsris and Aroveris by the Sun, Hic by 


Mercury, Typhon and Nephthe by Saturn, which is the cauſc that the Kings reputing the third of 
inccrcalar daics to be defaſtcrous and diſmall, difparched no affairs thereupon, neither did they cheriſh 
themſelves by meat and drink or otherwiſe, antill night : that Nephthe was honourcd by Typhon ; that 
Iſis and Oferis were in love in their morhers belly betore they were born, and lay together ſecretly and 
ſtealch ; and ſome give out, that by this means Aroveris was begotten and born, who by the Egyptiang 
is called Oruz the elder, and by the Greeks, Apollo. Well, during the time that Ofs1 is reigned Kingin 
Egypt,immediatly be brought the Egyptians from their needy, poor and (avage kinde of life, by teach= 
ing them how to ſow and plant their grounds, by cftabliſhing good Laws among thern, and by ſhew.. 
ing how they ſhould worſhip and ſerve God. Afterwards, he travelled throughout the World, redy- 
cing the whole Earth to civility, by force of armes leaft of all, but winning and gaining the moſt Nati- 
ons by cff:Aual remonftrances and ſweet perſwaſion couched in ſongs, and with all manner of Muſick; 
whereupon the Greeks were of opinion, that he and Bacchus were both one. Furthermore, the tale 
goes, that in the abſence of Oſiris, Typhon ſtirred not, nor made any commotion, for that 1ſis gave good 
order to the contrary, and was of ſufficient power to prevent and withftand all innovations ; but when 
he was returned, Typhox complottcd a conſpiracy - againſt him, having drawn into his conſederacy (e- 
venty two complices, beſides a certain Queen of Ethiopia, who likewiſe combined with him, and hee 
name was Aſo, Now when he had ſecretly taken the juſt meaſure and proportion of Ofiris body, and 
cauſed a coffer or hutch to be made of the ſame length,and that moſt curiouſly and artificially wrought 
and (ct out to the eye, he took order, that it ſhould be broughe into the Hall, where he made a great 
feaſt unto the whole company. Every man took great pleaſure with admiration, to behold ſuch a fin- 
gular exquiſit picce of work ; and Typhor in a merriment, ftood up and promiſed that he would beftow 
it upon him, whoſe body was meet and fit for it : hereupon, all the company one after another aſſai- 
ed whoſe body would fit it 3 but it was not found proportionate nor of a juſt fize to any ofall the reft 
at length, Oſiris gat up into it, and laycd him there along 3 with that, the conſpiratours ran to it, and 
lex down the lid and cover thereof upon him, and partly with nailes, and partly with mcltcd lead 
which they powred aloft, they made it ſure cnough 3 and when they had fo done, carricd it forth to 
the river fide, and let it down into the ſea, at the very mouth of Nils named Teniticus;z which is the 
reaſon, that the ſaid mouth is cven to this day odious and execrable among the Egyptians, inſomuch 
as they call it C ataphyſtow, that is to fay, Abominable, oc to be ſpit at. Over and befides, it is ſaid, that 
this f-11 out to be done upon the ſeventcenth day of the moneth named Athyr, during which moncth, 
the Sun cntreth into the ftign Scorpous, and in the cight and twenticth year of Oſiris reign : howbeir, 0- 
chers affirm , that he lived in deed, bur reigned not fo long. Now the firft that had an inckling and in« 
telligence of chis hainous a&, were the Pancs and Satyres inhabiting about Chennis, who began to whis 
ſper one unto another, and to talk thereof 3 which is the reaſon,that all ſudden tumults and troubles of 
the multicude and common people, be called Panique affrights. Moreover, it followeth on in the tale, 
thar Ihs being advertiſed hercof, immediatly cut off one of che treffes of ker hairy and pug on mourning 
weeds in that place which now is called the City Coptus, in remembrance thercot ; howſoever others 
ſay, thatthis word Coptos, berokeneth Privation, for that #*7]ev in Greek, ſignificth as much as to de- 
prive. In this doleful habit ſhe wandred up and down in great perplexity to hear tidings of Ofiris, and 
whomſoever ſhe mct wichall, ſhe failed not toenquire of them z and ſhe mifſed not ſo much as little 
children playing together, but asked them, whether they had ſcen any ſuch coffcr : at length, ſhe light 
of thoſe children who had ſeen it indeed, and they direfted her to the mouth of the river Nitus, where 
the complices and affociates of Typbon had let the ſaid veficl into the ſca. And ever fince that rime, the 
Egyptians are of opinion, that young children have the gift of revealing ſecrets, and they take all cheic 
words which they paſſ: in play and ſport, as offes and preſages, but eſpecially within the Temples, what 
macter ſoever it be that they prattle of. Morcover, when Iſis underftood that Oſiris fell in love with her 
fiſter Nephthys, thinking ſhe was Tfis and ſo carnally companyed with her, and wichall, found a good 
zoken thereof, to wit, a chaplzt or garland of Melilos which he had left with Nephthe, ſhe went for to 
ſcek her babe (for preſently upon- the birth of the infant, for fear of Typt or (he hid it) and when with 
much ado and with great pains taken, Tfis had found ir, by the means of certain hounds which broughe 
ker ro the place where hz was, ſhe reared and brought it up, in ſuch ſort, as when be came co ſome big- 
nefſz, he became her gaide and ſquire, named Anubis, who alſo is ſaid to keep the gods, like as dogs 


* Or i>me guard men. Aﬀter this, ſh: heard news of the foreſaid coffer, and namely, that the waves of the ſea had 
ſuch ſhrub. by cides c2{t it upon the coaſt of Byblus, where, by a billow of water it was gently brought cloſe tothe 
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foot of a ſhrub or plant called. * Erice : now-this Erice or Tamarix in a ſmall time grew fo fair, 
ſpread forth (o large and big branches withall, that ic * compaſſed, encloſed and covered the ſaid cof- 


rhis, asif ferall over, ſo as it could not be ſ:en. The King of Byb/us wondring to ſee this plant fo big, cauſed the 
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within the 


branches t5 be lopped off, that covered the foreſaid coffin not ſeen, and of the trunck or body thereof, 
made a pillar to ſuſtain the roof of his houſe : whereof Iſis by report being advertiſed by a certain di» 
vine ſpirit or winde of flying fame, came to Byblus, where ſhe ſat her down by a certain fountain, all 


iruoke of heavy and in diſtrefſ:,pitiouſly weeping to her ſelfncither ſpake ſhe a word unto any creature, only the 


the plant. Q1ecns waiting maids and women that came by, ſhe ſaluted and made much of, plairing and broiding 
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the crelſcs of her hair moſt exquiſirely, and caſting from her into them a marvellous ſwect and plcaſane 
ſcac iſſuing from her body, whiles ſhe drefſcd them. The Queen perceiving her woman thus curi 
& trimly ſer oat, had an carneft defire to ſee this ftranger, as well for that ſh: yeelded ſuch an odoriterons 
ſmell trom her body, as becauſe ſhe was fo skilfall indrefſing their heads : fo ſh: ſent for the woman, 
and being grown inro ſome familiar acquaintance with her, made her the Nurſeand governefſe of her 
young ſon : now the Kings name was Malcander, and the Queenes, A/tarte, or rather Saofis, or as ſome 
will :ave it, Nemanous,which is as much to ſay in the greek tongue, as 4thengis. And the ſpeechigoer, 
that Iſis ſuckled and nouriſhed this infant, by purting her finger inltead of the breaft-head or nipple,in- 
| to th: mouth thereof 3 alſo, rhat in the night ſeaſon ſhe burne all away that was morrall of his body ; 
; and in the cnd, was her ſelf meramorphiz:d and turned a Swallow,flying, and lamenting after a moan- 
ing manner abour the pillar aforeſaid,untill ſuch time as the Queen obſerving thir,and crying out when 
the ſaw the body of her child on a light fire, bereaved it of immortality. Then 1j5s being di to 
be a goddeſs, craved the pillar of wood : which ſhe cut down with facility, and rook from anderneath 
the crunk of che Tamarix or Erice, which ſheanointed with perfamed ole, and enwrapped within a 
linncn clorh,and gave it to the Kings for to be kept : whereof it commeth,that the Byblians ev:n ae this 
day reverence this piece of wood, which licth conſecrate within the Temple of Iſis. Furthermore, it is , 
faid,rhat in the end (he * light upon the coffer , over which ſhe wept and lamented ſomuch, that the "+ 
young: of theKings ſons died for very pitry of herzbur ſhe her (elf accompanied with the eldeft of them; *** 
together with the coffer, embarked,took ſea and departed. But when the river Phedrus turned the 
ſ{om:whar roughly,about che dawning of the daygI/is was ſo much diſplcaſed and angry,thar ſhe dried it 
quitc.And fo ſoon as ſhe cam »mto a ſolirary place,where ſhe was by her ſelf alone,ſhe open'd the coffer, 
* where hnding the corps of Ofiris, ſhe laid her face cloſe to his, embraced it and wept. Herewith came 
the child tofcly behind and eſpicd what ſhe was doing : whom when (he perceived, ſhe looked back, 
calting an uncoward cye, and beheld him with ſuch an angry aſpe&,ihat che poor infant not able to'en= 
durc ſo terrible a look,dicd upon it. Some (ay it was not fo 3 bur that he f:11 into the ſea, in manner a» 
forcſaid, and was honoured for the Goddeſs fake, and that he is the ſame whom the Ezyprians chant at 
thcir fcatts,under the name of Maneros.Bur others give out,that this child was named P zleſtixus,and that 
the City Peluſium was built in remembrance of him by the Goddeſs This, and ſo took the name after him; 
and how this Mayeros whom they ſo celebrate in their ſongs , was the. firft inventor of Mufick. How- 
beit others there are again, who affirm that this was the name of no perſon, but a kinde of diale& ce 
language,proper and agreeable unto thoſe who drink and banquer together, as if a man ſhould fay , In 
good hour & happily may this or that come. For the Egyptians were wont ordinarily to uſe this tearm 
Maneros in ſuch a ſenſe: like az no doubt the dry ſceletos or dead corps of a man which they uſed to 
carry abour and ſhew in a bierre or coffin at the table, was not the repreſentation or of this 
accident which befell unto Ofiris, as fome do imagine, bur ſerved az an admonition to pat the guefis in 
mind to be merry & take their pleaſure, & joy in thoſe things web were preſent; for that ſoon aſter 
ſhould be like unto it. This | ſay was the reafon that it was brought in at their feafts and merry meetings. 
Furthermore,when Iſis was gon to ſee her ſon Horus, who was foſtered & brought up in the Ciry Butus, 
and had laid the forcfaid coffer with Ofiris body out of the way, Typbon fortuned as he hunted in a clear 
moon-{hine night to mectwith-itzand taking knowledge of the bady, cur it into fourteen picces & 
them here and there one from another : which when Iſis underftood, ſhe ſearched for them in a Bote or 
Punt made of papyr recd,all over the mores and mariſhes : whereof is comes that the Crocodiles never 
hurtthoſe who ſail or row in veſſels made of that plant , whether ic bethat they are affraid of it, or 
reverence it for this Goddeflc ſake, I know not. And thus yoga may know the reaſon , why there be 
found many ſcpulchres of Ofiris in the Country of Egypt, for ever as ſhe found any piece of bim, ſhe 
cauſed a Tomb to be made for it: others ſay no : bur that ſhe made many images of him, which ſhe 
left in every Ciry, as if ſhe had beſtowed among them his very body indeed: tothe end that in many 
| places he might be honoured : and that if haply Typhon when he ſought for the truc Sepulchre of 
| Oſiris, (having vanquiſhed and overcome Horus) many of them being reported and ſhewed, he mighc 
not know which was it, and ſo give over ſeeking farther. Over and beſides, the report goes, that 
Ifis found all other parts of Ofiris body but onely his privy member, for that it was immedia 
caſt into a River, and the Fiſhes named Lepidotus, Phagrus and Oxyrynchus devoured it: for which 
cauſe 1s dzreſteth them above all other Fiſhes 2 bur inftcad of that naturall part, ſh: made @ counter - 
ſeit one, called Phallus, which ſh: conſecrated : and in the honoar thereof che Egyptians hold a folemn 
feaſt, Afr all this it followeth in the Fable , that Ofiris being returned out of the internall parts, 
appeared unto Horus, for to exerciſe, inſtrut and train him againſt the barrell : of whom he de- 
| manded what he thought to be the moſt beautifull thing in the world : who anſwered, To be reveng- 
ed of the wrong and injury which had been done to a mans Parents. Secondly, what beaſt he thoughe 
moſt- protiable ro go into the ficld withall : unto whom Horus ſhould make. anſwer, The horſe : 
. whereat Oſiris marvelled, and asked him why henamed the Horſe, and not the Lyon rather : Brcauſe 
(quoth Horus) the Lyon ſerverh him in good ftead, who ſtands upon his own gaard and defence onely, 
| and hath necd of aid : but the Horſe is good to defeat the enemy quiteyto follow him in chaſe, and rake 
him prifoncr. When Oſiris heard him ſay ſo, he took great pleaſure and contentment herein, judging 
hereby that his Son was ſufficiently appointed and prepared to give battell unto his enemies. And verily 
it is aid that among many that daily revolted from Typhon and fided with Horus, even the _ 
bine of Tybou namcd Thueris was one, who came unto him:& when a certain * Serpent followed after 
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ued her, the ſame was cut in pieces by the guard about Horxs ; in remc«mbbance whereot, ay 
this very day they bring forth a certain cord, which likewiſe they chop in picces- Well, they ſay the 
battell continucd many daycs : but in the end Horus had the viftory : As alſo that 1fs having Typhou 
priſoner faſt bound in her hands, killcd him not; bur Joofcd him and/let him go : which Horus notable 
cocndure with paticnce, laid violent hands upun his Mother , and plucked trom her head-the rojall 
ornament that ſhe had thereon + inftead whereof, Mercury ſet ona morion madc in mafiner of a 
Cowes hcad. Then Typhon called Horus judicially into queſtion, charging him that he was a Baftard 
but by the help of Adercury who pleaded his cauſe , he was judged by the gods, Icgitimate : who alſo 
in two other battels vanquiſhcd Typhex, And more than, all this, che tale faith, that fs after 


_ death, was with Child by Ofiris, by whon: fhc hart Helitomenus and Har pecrates who wantcd bis nether 


parts. Thus you ſec what be in manner all the principal! points of his fable, ſerting aſide and cXcepti 
thoſe which arc moſt exccrable,to wit, the diſ;o-mbrivg, of Horus and the behcadiug of 1s. Nowgthae 
if any there be who hold and affirm ſuch fables az thei couching the blefi.d and immiortall nature, 
whereby eſpecially we conceived in our mind the 4icity, to be true, and that ſuch chings were really 
done or hapned fo indeed, 

We ough to ſpit upon their face, 

And carſe ſuch mouthe: with all diſgrace, 
as Z£ſchylus ſaith, I necd not Gay unto you, for that you hatc and derelt thoſe enough already of your 
lt, who conceive ſo barbarous and abſurd opinions of che gads. And yet you fee very well that theſe 
be not narrations like unto old Wives caics, or yain and fooliſh hAions , which Pects or othcr idle wri> 
ters deviſe ont of their own fingers cnds , after the manner of Spid-rsy which of themſelves withour 
any precedent, and. ſubjc& matter, ſpin their threds, weave and flretch our their webbs : for cvidene 
ic is that they contain ſome difiiculies, and the memorialls of certain accidents. And like as the Mathe- 
maticians ſay , that thc rai:ivow is a repreſentation of the Sung and the ſame diſtinguiſhed by ſundry 
colours, by the refraftion of cur cyc-fighe agaialt a cloud  cven fo this fable, is an appearance of fome 
dod&rine or learning, which doi reflc&t and fend back our underfianding , co the confideration of 
ſome other truth 3 much after the manner of ſacrifices, wherein there is mingled a kinde of lamentable 
dole, and forrowtuil hcavinetle, S:mblably , the making and diſpoſition of TempLs, which in 
ſome-placcs kave fair open Iſles and pleaſant allies open over head : and in other, dark Caves, Vaults, 
and Shrouds under the earth, rc{abling properly Caves , Sepulchers, or Charnell Vaults, where» 
In they put the bodics of the dead 3 eſpecially the opinion of the Olririans : for albeic the Body 


- of Ofiris, be ſaid to be in many places, yer chey name baply Abydus the Town, or Mempbis a lic 


elc City, where they affirm\that his crue Body liceh, in ſuch ſort, as the greateſt and wealchicſt per» 
ſons in Egypt uſually do ordain aud take order, that their bodies be interred in 4&bydas, to the cnd they 
may lic in. the ſame Scpalchre with Ofiris : andat Aemphis was kept che Beef Apis, which is the t» 
mage and fizurc of his Soal, and they wiil have kis body alſo tobe there, Some likewiſe there bc, 
who interpret the name of this Town, as if ie ſbonld ſignifie the baven and harbour of good men : 
others, that ic berokeneth the Tomb of Ofiric : and there is before the Gate of the City, a little Iſle, 
which to all others is inacceſſible, and admicreth no cnerance, infomuch, as neither fowley of the 
air will there light, nor fiſhes of the ſea appeoach thither : onely at onecertain time , the Prieſts may 
come in,. and there chey offcr ſacrifices, and preſent oblations to the dead, where alfo they crown and 
adora with flowersthe monument of one Methide, which is overſhadowed with a certain plant,greatce 
and caller than any Olive erec. Emudoxous writeth , that how many ſepulchers ſoever there be in 


| Hep! whereinthe corps of Ofiris ſhould lie, yet it is in the City Byfirisz for that it was the Country 


ot his nativity : ſo that now therc is no need to ſpeak oft Taphoſtris, for the very name ir 
{cit faich cnough, Ggnifying as is doth, the S:pulcure of Oferis. Wcll, I approve the 
of the Wood, andrenting of the Linnen, the effuſions alſo and funcrall libaments there perfo 
becauſe there be many myRteriesmingled among. And fo the Peicits of Egypt affirm, thac the bodics 
not of chefe gods onely, but alſo of all others , who have been ingendred, and arc not incorruptible, 
remain. among them where they were honoured and reverenced ; but their Souls became ſtars, and ſhine 
in hcaven: and as for that of Tfss, ic is the ſame which the Grecks call Cyox, that is to ſay, the Dag-ftar, 
but che Egyprians Sothis : that of Oras is Orion, and that of Typbor, the Bear, Bur whereas all o- 
ther Cities and States in Egypt contribute a certain tribute impoſed upon them, for to pourtray, draw 
and paint fuch bcafts asarc honoured among them, thaſe oncly who inhabite the Country Thebais, of 
all ochers give nothing thereto, being of opinion, that no morcall thing, ſubject to death, can be a 
god : as tor him alonc, whom they call Cneph, he was never horn, fo (hall he never dye. Whereas 
therefore many ſuch things-28 theſe, be reported and ſhewed in Egypt, they who think, that all 
is No more but to perpetuate and cternizs the memory of marvellous deeds and firange accidents 
of ſome Princes , Kings, or Tyrnts, who for their excellent vereue and mighty puifſance, have ad- 


. Joyacd ro their own. glory, the authority of deicy ,-umo whom, a while after, there befell cala» » 
mitics.3 uſe herein a very cleanly ſhift, and cxp:dite evaſion , transferring handſomely from the 


gods unto men, all {inilter infzmy that is in theſe fables, and help themſelves by the ceftimonics 
which they finde and read-in Hiſtories : for the Epyprians write, that Adercury was bur ſmall 
of ftature}, and {]:nder limmed : that Typox was of aruddy colour; Orus white ; Ofiris of a blackith 
hew, as who indeed were naturally men, Morcover, they call Ofiris, Captain or Generall,Canobys pilot 


or governor of a ſhip, after whoſe name they have named a ftar : andas for the ſhip which che Greeks 
name 
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name Argo,they hold that it was the very reſemblance of Ofiris ſhip,which tor the honour of bimybcing 
numbred among the ſtars,is ſo ſituate in heaven,as that it moveth & keeperh his courſe riot far from thac 
olOrion, and the Cyon or dog: ftarzof web ewain,the one is conſecrate unto Horusthe other to Tis. Bue 1 
fear me, that this were to [tic and remove thoſe ſacred things which are not ro be couched and medled 
wichall,& as much as to fight againſt,nor continuance of time onely & antiq Iity,as Siymonides ſaichgburt 
alſo the —_— of many ſorts ofpeople & nations,who are long lince poſſciſed with a devotion toward 
theſe gods: I doubt (I ſay) left in fodoing they fail not to transfer fogreatnamies as theſe ontof heaven 
to earth, & ſo go very near and miſl: but alittle ro overthrow and aboliſh that honour and belic,which 
is ingenerate and imprinted in the hearts of all men, cven from their very firfi nativity: which were even 
to ſet the gates wide open for a multitude 6F Miſcreants & Atheifts,who would bring all divinity to hu- 
manity,and deity to mans nature 3 yea and to give a manifeſt overture & liberty for all the Impoſtures 
and Jugling calts of Euemerus the Mefſcnian , who having himſelf coyned and deviſcd the originals of 
fables, grounded upon no probability nor (ubjc& matter, buteven againſt the courſe of reaſon & nature, 
fpred & ſcattered abroad throughout the world all impiety,tranſauicing & changing thoſe whom we re» 
pute as gods, into the names of Admiralis,Captains,Generalls, & Kinge,who had lived in times paſt, ac- 
cording as they ſtand upon record, by his ſaying, written in.golden letters, w ichin theCity * Panckor, * Or Pan. 
(which never Grecian nor Barbarian ſave himſelf ſaw) as having failed unto the countries of the Pan+ ch44 or 
chonians and Triphylians;nations forſooth that neither arc,nor ever were in this world. And yet verily, Pancheans 
a great name cherc gocth among the Afſyrians, of the worthy and r:nowned as of Semiramis: as alſo in 
| Egypt of Seſoſtr15. As for the Phrygiane, cven at this day they term noble exploits and admirable enter- 
| priſes-by the name Manic, of one of their ancient Kings, whom they called Manis, who in his times 
was a moſt prudent and valiantPrince, and whom others named Maſdes. Cyrus led the Perfi ine. && Alex- 
anler the Macedonians, with conqueſt ſtill & viftory, from one end of che world in manner to another : 
and yet for all theſc brave afts, no otherwiſe renowned they arc,nor remembred, but cnely for paifſanc 
and good Kings : and ſay, there were haply ſome of them who upon an over- weening and high conceir 
of themſelves, helped forward with youth, and want of cxperience, as P/ato ſaith, and whoſe minds 
were puff:d up and inflamed with pride and vain glory, took upon them the ſurnames of gods, and 
had Temples founded in their names, yet this glory of theirs laſted buta while, and ſoon after being 
condemned by the poſterity,of vanity,and arrogancy rogether,with impiety and injuſtice, 
. Were quickly gone , like ſmoal; which mounting high, 
Into the air, doth vaniſh by and by; "> 
and now as fagicive (laves that may be brought back again where ever they be found, they axc haled and 
pulled away tcom theic Temples and Altars, and nothing remaineth for them but their tombs & ſepul- 
chacs : and therefore that old King Antigonus,when a certain Poct'named Hermodotus, in his verſes Gal- 
Id him the Son of the Sun, yea and a god ; Well quorh he,my groom that daily voideth my cloſe ſtool, 
knowes no ſuch iaater by me. Lyſippus alſo the Imager did very well to reprove Apelles the painter, for 
that, when he drew the piCture of Alexander, he portraicd him with lightning in his hand; whereas Ly- 
fippus put in his hand a launce,the glory & renown whercof,as duc & proper unto bum, yea, & beſeeming 
his perſon ir$cd,no time nor age ſhould cver be able ro aboliſh. In wu ch cegard, I hold better with thenz 
who think thar the things which be wrieten of Typbon, Oſiris, and Iſis,were no accidents or paſſions inci - 
dent to gods or to men3but rather to ſome great Dzmons : of which mind were Pythagoras, Plato, Xeno- 
rates, & Chryſippus, tollowing hercin the a_—_ of the ancicat Theologians, who held, that they were 
far ſtronger chan men,& that in puifſance they much ſurmounted our nature : bur that divinity wehthey 
hath, was not pure $& ſimplezbur they wer compounded ofa natare corporal & ſpiritual,capable ofpleaſure, 
of grief,and other paſſions,& atfQions, which accompanying thele mucations,trouble ſome more,others 
leſs. For in theſcDzmone,there is like,as alſo amiong men,a diverlny & diffrence of vice & of vertue, For 
the atts of Giants & Titans,ſo mach chanted in every greek ſopg, the abominable deeds Jikewiſe & pra» | 
Qices of one Saturn,the refiſtance alſo of Pythoy againſt Apollo,the ſounds of Bacchus,f& the wandrings of 
Ceres,diff:r in no reſpe& from the accidents of Oſiris and Typhon, & of all other ſuch like fabulous tales, 
webs every man may hear as much as he liſt: as alſo whatſoever lying covered and hidden under the veil 
of myfticall ſacrifices and ceremonics, is kept cloſe nat uttered nor (h:wed to che vulgar people, is of the 
'fame ſort." And according hereto,we may hear Homer how he calleth good men and ſuch ascxcel others, 
diver{ly,one while Ydias,thar js to fay,like unto the gods; ocherwhiles,avri946, that is to ſay compara- 
ble to the gode; ſometimes f:y ad wile" 2726, ther is co ſay,having their wiſdom & counſel fram the 
gods. Bur the denomination or addition drawen from the Dzmons, he uſeth commonly 2s well to the 
good as the bad; indifferent to valiant Perſons and to Cowards: to a timorous and fearful fouldier thus: 
Aaipt xiv in rin Sod auecs reg, © APIS | 
Dzmonian, approach thou near, 
The Gre: bs why doeſt thou ſo much fear? 
On the other fide, of an hardy fouldier. 
Ax" Gn Nv Th thmprey invouuro Salers igos, . 
When he the charge in field the fourth time gave, 
Like to ſome Demnn he did himſelf behave. 
And again, in the worſe eaſe, Ampuorin, n' rv Tv Tear, Tlertuoiort maids, Ke: 


* Dzmonian, what is that great offence, 2 ® That is 
Which Priam and his $oxs committed have, 4-0 @p, 
Azainſt thee, far to make thy juſt pretence, - Wicked cr 
| In wrathfull tearms upen them juſt ta reve, curſt. Jup;. 
| And them n9 grace and mercy to wuchſave, ter to Mij- 
Nor reſt, untill thou ſeeſt the ftately Town news. 
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——_ Givingus hereby thus mucho underſtand, that the Dzmons have a mix: nature, and a will or af, 
fe&ion which is not equal, nor alwaics alike, And hereupon it is, that Plato verily attributeth unto 
the Olympian and celcttial gods, all chat which is dexterous and odde : bur unto the Demons, what- 
ſoever is finifter andeven. And Xenocrates holdeth, chat thoſc daics which be unlucky and dicnal 
thoſe ſcſtival ſolemnitics likewiſe, which have any beatings or knocking and thumping of breaſts, 
or faſting, or otherwiſe any curſed ſpecches and filthy words, are not meet for the honour and worſhip 
cither of gods or of good Dzmons : but he ſuppoſeth that there be in the air about us, certain natures 

| greatand puifſent 3 howbeir, ſhrewd, malicious and unſociable, which take ſome pleaſure in ſach 
matters : and when they have obtained and gotten ſo much to be done for their ſake, they go about no 
farther miſchicf, nor wait any ſhrewder turnes : whereas contrariwiſc, both Heſiodus callcth the pure 
and holy Dzmons, ſich alſo as bc the good angels and keepers of men, 
Givers of wealth and opulence, as whom 
This regall gift and bonour dath become. 
And Platoalſo termeth this kinde of Dzimons or Angels, Mercurial, that is to ſay, cxpoſitours or inter« 
pretours, and miniſterial, having a middle nature between gods and rnen, who as mediators, preſent the 
prayers and petitions of men here unto the gods in heaven, and from thence tranſmic and convey unto 
us upon carth, the oracles and revelations of hidden and future things, as alſo their donations of goods 
and riches. As for Empedocles, he ſaith, that theſe Dzmons or Ficnds, are puniſhed and tormented 
for their fins and offences which they have committed, as may appear by theſe his verſcs : 
For why ? the power of air and ike, 
did to the ſeathem chace : 
The ſea them caſt mp, of the eartb, 
even tothe outward face : 
The earth them ſends unto the beams 
of never-tired Sun, 
The Sun to air, whence firſt they came, 
doth fling them down anon : | 
Thus poſted to and fro, twixt ſeas 
beneath, arid heav"ns above, 
From one they to another paſſe : ' 
#19t one yet doth them love. 
untill ſach time as being thus in this Purgatory chaftiſed and cleanſed, they recover again that place, 
eftate and degree which is mect for them and according to theirnature: Theſe things and .ſuch like 
for all che world they fay,are reported of Typhon, who apon envy and malice committed many ourrages; 
and having thus made a trouble and confulion in all things, filled ſea and land with wofull calamitics 
and miſcrics, but was puniſhed for it in the end. For Iſis the wife and fifter of Ofiris in revenge plagu- 
cd him in cxtinguiſhing and repreſſinghis fury and rage : and yet negle&cd not ſhe the travels and pains 
ofher own whichſhe cnduted,her trudging alſo and wandring to and fro, nor many other a&tsof preat 
wiſdome and proweflc ſuffered ſhe to be buried in filence and oblivion : but inſerting ft ſame among 
the moſt holy ceremonies of ſacrifices, as examples, images, memorials and reſcmblances of the acci- 
denes hapning in thoſe times, ſhe conſecrated an enfignement, inftruftion and conſolation of piety and 
devour religion to godward, as well for men as women afflifted with miſerics. By reaſon whereof ſhe | 
and her husband Ofiris of good Dzmons were tranſmuted for their vertue into gods, like as afterwards 
were Hercules and Bacchus, who in regard thereof, and not without reaſon, have honours decreed For | 
them both of gods and alſoof Dzmons intermingled together, as thoſe who in all places were puifſant, | 
bar moſt powerfull both upon and alfo under the earth, For they fay that Serapis is nothing clſe but | 
Plato, and Ifis the ſame that Proſerpina, as Archemachus of Eubza and Heraclitus of Pontus teftific, and | 
he thinketh chat che Oracle in the City Canobus, is that of father Dis or Pluto. King Prolemens ſar- | 
named Soter, that is to ſay, ſaviour, cauſcd that huge ftatne or colofſc'of Pluto which was in the Ciry | 
Sinepe, to be taken from thence, not knowing, nor having ſeen before of what form and ſhape it was, 
bat that as he dreamed he thought that he ſaw Serapis, commanding him withall weed poſſible 
ro port him into Alexandria. Now the King not knowing where this ftatue was,nor where to finde 
it, in' this doubtfull perplexity related his vifion aforeſaid anto his fricnds about him, and chanced to 
meet with one Sofibius a great traveller and a man who had been in many places, and he ſaid that inthe 
City of Sinepe he had ſeen ſuch a ſtatue as the King deſcribed unto them, Whereupon Ptolemeus ſent 
Soteles and Dionyſins, who in long time,and with great travel, and not without the eſpeciall grace of the 
divine providence, ftolc away the faid coloffe and brought it with them: Now when it was come to 
Alexandria and there ſcen, Trmotbeus the great Coſmographer and Antiquary, and Manetbon of the Pro- 
vince Sebernitis, gueffed it by all conjeftares to be the image of Plato, and namely by Cerberus the Hell- 
dogand the Dragon about him, perſw the King that ie couldbe the image of no other godbut of 
Serapis. For it came not from thence with that name 3: but being brought into Alexandria, it took 
the name Serapic, by which the Egyptians' do name Pluto, And yet Heraclitus verily the Naturaliſt 
faith, that Hades and m_ ſus, that is 20 ſay, Plutoand Bacchus, be the fame. And in truth when they 
arcdiſpoſcd to play he fools and be mad, they are carried away to this opinion. For they who ſup- 
poſe that Hades, that is to ſay, Flute, is ſaid to be the body, and as it were the ſcpulchre of che ſoul, as 
if it ſecmed to be fooliſh and drunken all the while ſhe is- within ic, mie thinks they do allegoriz: bur 
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their Sacrifices ofthe monerths Payni and Phaophi, they work themy' in paſtry with the print ayor 
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very baldly. And berter it were yet to bring Ofiris and Bacchus together, yea and to reconcile Sarapts, 
unto Ofiris, in ſaying that atter he hath changed his nature, he became to have this denomination: 
And therefore this name Sarapis is common to all, az they know very well who arc profeſſed in the 
ſacred religion of Oſiris. For we ought not to give car and credit to the Books and Writings of the 
Phrygians, whercin we find, that there wasone Charopss the Daughter of Hercnles, and thatot 1/a+ 
iacus, a Son of Hercules was engendred Typbon : neither yet to make account of Phylarchus who wri- 
reth , that Bacchus was the firft, who from the Indians drave two Beefs , whereof the one was named 
Apis, the other Ofiris : That Sarepis is the proper name of him who ruleth and cmbelliſherhthe uni- 
verſall world, and is derived of the word Sairem, which ſome ſay, fignificth as much as to beanrifi: 
and adorn, For theſe be abſurd toyes delivered by Phylarchus : but more monſtrous and ſcnſelefc, 
are their abſurdities who write, thas Sarepis isno god, but that it is the Coffin or Sepnchre of Apis, 
that is ſo called: as alſo that there be certain ewo leaved braſen Gates in Memphis,bearing the names of 
Lethe and Cocytus, that is to ſay, Oblivion and Wailing , which being ſer open when they inter and 
bury Apis, in the opening make a great ſound and rude noiſe : which is the cauſe that we lay hand upon 
evcry Copper or braſen veſſcll when it reſoundeth fo, to ftay the noyſe thereof. Yet is there more 
appcarance of truth and reaſon in their opinion, who hold that it was derived of theſe verbs otvitx,and 
eos, which fignifiech to move, as being that which moverth the whole frame of the world. The 
Pricfts for the mott part hold, that Sarapis is a word compounded of Ofiris and Apis together, giving 
this expoſition withall and teaching us, that we ought to belecve a to be an clegant image of the 
Soul of Ofiris. For mine own part,if __ be an Egyptian name;l (uppoſerather thar it berokeneth 
joy and mirth : And I ground my conjetture upon this, that the Egyprians ordinarily call the feaft 
of joy and nefle, termed among the Athenians Charmoſyna, by the name of $8zirei. For Plats 
himſelf Caich, that Hodes which ſignificth Pluto, being the Son of Aidos, that is to fay, of Shamefaft- 
ne{ſe and Reverence, is a mild and gracious god tothoſe who are coward him. ' And very true it is, 
that in the clans language, many other proper names are ſignificant, and carry their reaſon with 
them ; as namely that infernall place under the Earth, into which they imagine the Souls of the dead 
do deſcend after they be departed,they call Amenthes, which term is as much to ſay, as raking & giving 
but whether this word be one of thoſe , which in old time came our of Greece and were tranſported 
thicher, we will conſider and diſcuffe better hereafter i Now Yor thi#preſent let us proſecute that 
which remaineth of this opinion now in hand. ©: For Oftris 'and Ifit of good Dzmons were tranſlated 
into the number of the gods : And as for the plifſance of Typhoy opprefſed and quelled, howbei 
panting as yet at the laſt gaſp and ftriving as it were with the pangs of » they have certain Cere- 
monics and Sacrifices , to pacific and appeaſe. 
whercin they inſule over bim, debaſe and defame'him what they can': In ſo much as men ofa ruddy 
colour they deride & make of thema laughing ſtock. Autd as for the inhabicants of Coptos, they uſe at a 
certain Feaſt to throwan Aſz down from thePitch of an high rock,becauſe Typhon was rud 
and ofa red Aﬀes colour. The Bufiritans and L lices forbear ro ſound any Trum becauſe 
they reſemble the braying of an Aﬀe : and generally they take an Aﬀe to be an unclean and dz- 
monicall, for the reſemblance in hiew that it hath with kim : ahd when they make certain Cakes in 


them ofan Aﬀſe bound. Alſo in their folemn Sacrifice to the Sun, chey command as many as will te 
there to worſhip that god, not to wear any brooches or jewels of gold about their bodies, nor to give 
any Mcat or Provander unto an Afﬀe what need ſoever he have thereof- Ie ſeemneth alſo , thar the Py: 
thagorcans themſelves are of opinion, that Typhon was (ome fiend or dzmonicall power : for they 
ſay that Typhon was born in the even number of fix and fifry : again, that the triangular number or 
figure, is the puiſſance of Pluto, Bacchus, and Mars : of the quadrangle, is the power of Rhea, Venus, 
Ceres, Veſta, and Juno : that of twelve angles belongeth- to the might of F»piter : bur that of fifty fix 
angles is the force of Typhon, as Eudoxus hath left in writing. Bux the Egyprians ſappoſing that Typhox 
was of a reddiſh colour, do kill for Sacrifice unto him,Kine & Oxcn of the ſame colour,obferving with- 
all fo preciſcly, that if they have but one hair black or white, they be not Cacrificcable ; for they think 
ſuch Sacrifices not acceptable, but contrariwiſe diſpleaſant unto the gods, _ a". they be the bo- 
dies which have received the Souls of lewd and wicked perſons, wamsformed intoother Creatures. 
And therefore after they have curſed the head of ſuch a Sacrifice, they cut ic off and caft it into the 
River, at leaft waics in old time : but now they give it unto ſtrangers. But the Ox which they mcan 
to ſacrifice indeed, the Prictts called Sphragiſte, that is to ſay, the Scalers, com: and mark it with 
their Scal, which as Caſtor writeth, was the image of a man kneeling, with his hands drawn back 
and bound behind him, and having a ſword ſet to his throat : Semblably they uſe the name of an Aﬀe 
alſo, as hath been ſaid, for hisuncivill rudencfſe and infolency, no leffe than in regard of his colour, 
whercin he reſembleth Typhon 3 and therefore the [Egyptians gave unto Ochus a King of the Perfians, 
whom they hatcd above all others as moſt curſed and abominable, the ſurname of Aﬀe : whereof Ochus 
being advertiſed and ſaying withall, This Aﬀeſhall devour your Ox ; cauſcd preſently their Beef Apis 
tobe killed and ſacrificed, as Dinox hath left in a—_— As for thoſe who ſay, that Typhor after 

had loft the field, ficd fix daics journy upon an Aﬀe back, and having by this means cſcaped,begat two 
Sons, Hieroſolynus and Fudens, evident it is herein that they would draw the ftory of the Jewes into! 
this fable. And ehus much of the allegoricall conjefturcs which this cale doch afford. But now from 
other head, Ice us (of thoſe who are able to diſcourſe ſomewhas Philoſophically and with reaſon) 
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Other Fecafts -alſo there be again on the contrary fide, | 
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conſider firſt and formoſt ſuch as deal moft fimply in this behalf, And theſe be they that ſay, like as 
the Grecks alcgorize that Saturz is time, Funothe air, and the generation of Valcan, is the tranſmuta« 
tion of Air into firez even ſo they give out that by Ofiris the Egyptians mean N:/szs, which lieth and 
keepeth company with 1fis, rhar is to ſay, the Earth : That Typhor is the Sca,into which Njlus falling 
loſcth himſelf, andis diſpatched here and there, unlefſe ic be that portion thereof, which the Earth 
receiveth, and whereby it is made fertill. And upon the River Nils there is a ſacred lamentation, 
even from the daycs of Saturn : wherein there is lamenting, how Nius ſpringing and growing on the 
left hand, decayeth and is loſt on the right : For the Egyptians do think, that theeaſt parts where the 
day appeareth, be the forefront and face of the World, that the North part is the right hand, and the 
South part the left, This Nalus, therefore arifing on the left hand, and loſt in the S:a on the righe 
hand, is ſaid truly to have his birth and generation in the left fade, but his death and corruption in the 
right. And hisis 1he reaſon why the Pricfts of Egypt havethe Sea in abomination, and term Salt the 
fome and froth of Typhon. And among thoſe things which are interdiftcd and forbidden this is one, 
that no Salt be uſed at the board: by reaſon whereof they never ſalute any Pilors or Sailors, for that they 
keep ordinarily the Sca, and get their living by ict. This alſo is one of che principal! cauſes, why 
they abhor Fiſhes; in ſuch ſort as when they would deſcribe hatred, they draw or pourtray a Fiſh ; 
like as in the porch before the Temple of Mixzerve within the City £27, there was pourtraicd and 
engraven , an Infant, an old Man; after them a Falcon or fome fuch Hauk, and cloſe thereto a Fiſh, 
and la of all a River-Horſe : which Hicroglyphicks, do ſymboliz: and fignifie thus much in«f&, 
O all ye that come into the World,and go out of it : God hatcth ſhameleflc injuſtice. For by the Hauk 
they underſtand God, by the Fiſh Hatred, and by the River- Horſe impudent Violence and Villany, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid that he killeth his Fachcr, and after that, forceth his own Mother and covereth-hcer. 
And ſcmblably ir ſhould ſeem, that the ſaying of the Pythagoreans, who give out that the Seca is a 
tear of Satury, under covert words do mcan , thatir is impure and unclean, Thus have 1 been willing 
by the way to allege thus much, although itbe wichout the train of our Fable, becauſe they fall with- 
in the compaſſe of a vulgar and common received Hiſtory. But torcturn to our matter : the Pricfis, 
as many as be ofthe wiſer and more learned ſort,underſtand by Oſiris, not only the River Nilus, and 
by Typhon the Sca : but alſo by the former, they fignific in one word and ſimply, all Vertue and power 
that produceth moiſture and-Water, taking it to be the materiall cauſe of generation, and the nature 
generative of ſccd: and by Typhon they repreſent all deliccative Vertuc,all heat of fire and drinefſe,as the 
very thing that is fully oppolite and adverſc to humidity : and hereupon it ie, that they hold Typhoy to 
be red of hair and of in yellow : and by the ſame reaſon they willingly would not encounter or meet 
upon the way men of that hew, no nor delight to ſpeak unto ſuch. Contrariwiſe they feign Oſiris to be 
of a black colour,becauſe all Watcr,cauſeth the Earth,Clothes and Clouds,to appezr blackwith which 
it is mingled.Alſo the moifture that is in youngfolk maketh their hair black ; but grifled hoarineſſe, 
which ſcemeth to be a bale ltwcomed by reaſon of ficcity unto thoſe who be palt their flower,and 
now in their declining age : alſo the Spring time is green, freſh, pleaſant, and pencrative : but the Jattce 
ſcaſon of Autumn, for want of moiſture, is an enemy to plants, and breedeth diſcaſes in man znd beaft. 
To ſpeak alſo of that Ox or Beef named Hynenis, which is kept and nouriſhed in Helicpolis at the 
common charges of the City, conſecrated unto Oftris, and which ſome ſay, was the firc of 4pis ; black 
he is of hair, and honoured in a ſccond degree after Apis Moreover, the whole Land of Egypt is of 
all others exceeding black , ſuch a black I mean, as that is of the cye, which they call Chemia, and 
they liken it to the heart; for hos and moiſt it is , and inclincth co the left and South parts of the 
Earth, like as the heart licth moſt to theleft fide of a man. They affirm alſo, that the Sun and Mocn 
are not mounted upon Chariots, but within Barges and Boats continually do move and fail as it were 
round about the World; giving us thereby covertly to underftand, that they be bred and nouriſhed by 
moifture, Furthermore , they think, that Homer (like as Thales alſo) being taught out of the Egyp- 
tians learning, doth hold and ſer down this pofition, That Water is the clement and principle that 
engendercth all things : for they ſay , that Ofirisis the Occan, and Iſis, Tethys, as one would ſay, the 
Nourſe that ſuckleth and feedeth the whole World. For the Grecks call the ejaculation or caſting 
forth of naturall ſeed, Amwoie, like as the conjunRtion of male and female Zwvoja : likewiſe #5, whick 
in Greck fignifieth a Son, is derived of the word 5p, that is to ſay, Water, and vFe bergkeneth 
alſo crorain. Moreover , Bacchus they ſarname Hyes, as one would fay, the Lord and Ryler of the 
moiſt nature; and he is no other than Ofiris. Futhermore, whereas we pronounce his name Oſiris 
Hellanicus putteth it down Hyſiris , ſaying, that be heard the very Pricfts themſelves of Egypt copro- 
nounce it ſo, And thus verily calleth he the ſaid god in every place, not without good (hew of rea- 
ſon, having regard unto his nature and invention. But that Ofirzs is the ſame god that Bacchus, who 
ſhould in aſi reaſon better know than your ſelf (O Cee) confidering that in the City of Delphi youre 
the Miftrefſc and Lady Priorefſe as is were of the religious Thyades, and from your infancy have been 
a Votary and Nun conſecrated by your Father and Mother to the ſervice of Ofiris. But if in regard of 0- 
thers,we muſt allege teſtimonies, let us not meddle with their hidden ſecrets 3 howbeir, that which the 
Pricfts do in publick when they inter 4pis,baving brought his Corps in a Boat or Punt, differeth not as 
all from the Ceremonies of Baccbus : for, clad they be in Stags kins, they carry Javelins in their 
hands, they keep a loud crying, and of ſhaking their Bodies very unquictly, much after the manner of 
thoſe who arc tranſported with the fanatical & ſacred fury of Bacchws.And what reaſon elſe ſhould there 
be, that many Nations of Greece pourtray the ftatuc of Bacchus with a Bulls head ? and the Dames 
among 
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among the Elians in their prayers and invocations do call unto him, beſeccching thi: god to cutuc unto 
them with his bulls foot ? yea and the Argives commonly ſurname Bacchus Bugenes, which is a+ much 
to ſay, as the ſon of a Cowzor engendred by a Bull: and that which more is,thcy invocate and call ur on 
him our of the water with ſound of Trumpets, caſting into a deep gulf, a Lab, asto the Porticr,under 
the name of Py laochos. Their Trumpets they hide within their Javctins,called Thyrijzaccording as Socr a= 
tes hath written in his books of ſacred Ceremonies. Moreover, the Tyrannicall a&ts, and that whole, cn- 
tire and ſacred night, accord with that which is reported as touching the diſmembring of Ofaris, and 
the reſurreRion or renovation of his life : in like manner, thoſe marters which concern his buriall. For 
th: Egyptians ſhew in many places the ſepulchres of Oſiris:and the D. Iphians thiak, they have the bones 
and rcliqu-s of Bacchus among them, interred and beſtowed near unto the Oracle : and his religious 
Prieſts ccl- brate unto him a ſecret ſacritice within the Temple of Apolis, when the Thyades who are 
th: Priefte(]cs begin tro chant the {onnet of * Licaites. Now that the Greeks arc of opinion, that Bac- 


chus is the Lord and Governor, notof wine liquor only, but alſo of every other nature which is moiſt A o 
and liquid, the tcftimony of Findarus is ſufficient, when he (ich thus : Bacchus nemes of 
Taking the chargeof trees that grow, Bacchus, 


Doth cauſe them for to bud and blow ; 

The verdure freſh,and beauty pure 

Of lovely fruits he doth procure. 
And therefore it is, that thoſe who ſerve and worſhip Of» is are ftreighely forbidden and charged, nog 
to deftroy any fruirtull Tr:e , nor to ſtop the head of any Foantain. And not onely the River Nilus, 
but all watcr and moiſture whatiozver in generall, they call the effl rence of Ofiris : by reaſon wheres 
of, before their ſacrifices they carry alwaics in proceſſion a Pot or Pitcher of Water, in honor of the 
ſaid god. 

Thy d:ſcribe alſo a King and the Southernor M:ridionall Climat of the World, by a Fig-tree leaf, 
which Fig-leaf lignificth the imbibition and morion of all things : beſides, it ſeemeth naturally to re= 
ſemble the member of generation. Alſo, when they folemnize the feaſt called Pawylitia, which as before 
hath been ſaid, was inſticuccd in the honour of Priapus , they ſh:w and carry abour in proc:ſſion an 
image or ſtatue, the genitall member whereof , is thrice asbig as che ordinary : tor this god ot theirs 
is the beginning of all chings3 and every ſuch principle , by generation multiplicth it (-lf. Now, we 
are wont morcov.r to ſay, Thrice,for many times; to vir,a finite number foran infinitc; as when we uſe 
the word Teuraaxagts, thas is to ſay, Thrice happy, for the moſt happy 3 and Three bonds, tor infi- 
nite 3 ualcfle peradventure this ternary or threetold number was cxpreſly and properly choſen by our 
ancients. For the nature of moiſture being the principle that engendreth all things, from the beginning 
hath inzcndrcd cheſe three clements or primitive bodies , Earth, Air , and Firc. For thac branch 
which is ſet unto the fable, to wit, that Typbon flung the g:nitall member ot Oſiris inco the River, 
that Iſis could not finde ir, but canſcd one to be made to reſemble it, and when ſh: was provided there= 
of, ordaincd that ic ſhould be honoured and carricd in a ſolemn pomp ; t:ndeth to thisfor to reach us, 
that che gencerative.and produttive vertue of god, had moiſture at the firſt tor the matter, and by the 
means of th: ſaid aan » was mix-d with: thoſe things which were apt for generarion. Anvther 
branch there is yet, growing to this Fable, namely, that one Apopis brother to the Sun, warred a= 
painft Zupiterz that Ofiris aided Fupiter, and helped him to defeat his enemy 3 in regard of which me-= 
rit he adopted him for his Son, and named him Diony/1/s, that is to ſay Bacchus. Now the Mychology 
of this fable, as it evidently appearcth , accordeth covertly, with the truch of Nature : for che Egyp= 
tians call the winde Fupiter, unto which nothing is more contrarygthan ficcity, and that which is ti-ry : 
and that is nog the S:1n, alchough ſome conſanguinity it hath unto ic: but moiſture cemming to 
extinguiſh "the extremity of that drinefſ+, fortifieth andaugmenteth thoſe vapors, which nouriſh the 
wind and keep ic in force. Moreover, the Greeks conſecrate th: Ivy unto Bacchusy and the Cams is na« 
med among the Egyptians, Chenefiris, which word, (as they ſay) fignifi-ch in the Egyrian tongue, the 
plant of Oſiris ; at Icaftwiſe Ariſton who incolled a colony of the Athenians, affirmerh that he light 
upn an epiſtle of Azaxarchus , wherein he found as much ; as alſo, that Bacchus was the Son ot a 
water Nymph, Nias. Ocher Egyprians alſo there be, who hold , that Bacchus was the Son of Ifis, 
and that hc was not called Oſiris , bug Arſaphes, in the letter Alpha, which word f1-nifi-th proweflz 
or valoar, And thus much giveth Hermew to underſtand, in his fict book of Egyptian «fs ; where he 
Gith alſo, that Ofris by interpretation, is as much, as * tour, or mighty. Herel forbear to allege *"6e& 
Mnaſns, who refcrreth and aſcribeth unto Epapbus, Bacchus, Ofiris, and Serapis. I overpaſs Anticl.des 
likewiſe, who affirmeth, chat 1fis was the Daugher of Promerheus, and marricd unto Bacchas» For the 
very particular properties that we have ſaid were in their feaſts and ſacrifices, yeeld a more clear cvie 
dence and proof, than any allegations of witneſſes whatſoever. Alſo they hold , that among the ftars, 
the dog or Sirius was conſecrate unto Tis, the which ſtar drawerh the water. And they honour the 
Lion, with whoſe hcad having the mouth gaping and wide open, they adorn the Doores and Gatcy 
oftheir Temples, for that the River N{us riſcth, 


So ſcon as in the circle Zodiacke, 
The Sun andLeo ſign, encounter make. 


And as they both hold and affirm, Nilzs to be the effluence of Oſiris, even fo they are of Opi« 
nion, that the Body of I/es is the Earth or Land of bees and yernot all of ic, bucſo much as 
VVYV2 Nilug 
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N+lus overfloweth, and by commixtion maketh fertile and fruittuil : of which conjurRion, they lay, 
that Orzs was ingendred, which is 1othing cle but the temperature and diſpofion of the Air y nouriſh» 
ing and maintaining all things. Th-v ſay alſo, that this Orus was nourith:d within the Mores near 
unto the City Butus, by the Goddefſc Latona : for that the carth being wcll drenched and watered, 
bringeth forth and nouriſh:th v-pors, which overcome, extinguiſh, and reprefſ= (nothing ſo much) 
great ſiccity and drincfſc, Furihcrmore, they call the Marches and borders of the Land, the confiney 
alſo of the coaſts which tonch the (ca, Neyhthys t and this is the reaſon whv they name Nephthys, Te- 
leutea, that is toſay, finall orlaſt; and ſzy that ſhe was married unto Typh:z. And when Nilus 
break<th out and overturneth hj« banks (© , a* he approacheth theſe borders, this they call the unlaw. 
full conjunftion or adultery of Ofiris, with Nephthys, the which is known by certain plants growin 
there, among which is the Mclilort : by the iced whercof, faith thetale , when it was thed and left be- 
hind, began Typhon io perceive the wrong har was done unto him in his marriage. And hereapon 
they ſey, that Orus was the lepitirnate Son of Iſis, but Anubis was born by Nephthys in baftardy. And 
verily in the ſucceſſion of Kings thev record Nephthys married unto Typhon, to have been at firſt bar= 
ren. Now if this be not mcaar of 2 Woman, but ot a G ddeffc, they underſtand under theſe znigma» 
ricall ſpeeches, a Land alcopyerber barren # rd uniruith1!!, by reaſon of hardnefſe and fiiff (olidity, 
The lying in wait of Tyhon v0 ſurps ile Oſiris, his uſurpcd rule and tyranny, is nothing elſe but the 
force of drinefſe, which was very mighty, which dillipatcd alſo and ſpent all that humidity that both en- 
pendreth andalfo encreaſcth Nias to that height. As forthat Queen of Athicpia, who came to aid 
and aflift him, ſhe berokeneth the Southerly winds, comming from Athiopia : for when theſe have the 
upper hand of the E. cfian winds, which blow from thc North , and drive the clouds into Ethiopia, 
and ſo hinders thoſe ſhowers and glu ot rain which powre out of the clouds, and make the River 
Nilus to ſwell : then Typ+toz, rhat is to ſay , Drought, is ſaid ro winthe better, and toburn up all, 
and ſo having gotten the maſtery clean ot Ni{us , who by reaſon of his weaknefſe and feeblencfe, is 
driven in, and forced to retire a contrary way, he chaſeth him, poor and low into the ſea. For wheres 
asthe Fableſaith, that Oſiris was (huc faft within an Ark or Coffer, there is no other thing ſignified 
thereby, but this departure back ot the water, and the hiding thereof within the (ca + which is the 
cauſe alſo, that they ſay Ofiric went out of fight in the monerh Atkyr , and was no more ſeen ; at what 
time as when all thc Etcfian winds are laid and given over to blow , Ni{rs returncth into his chanell, 
leaving the land diſcovered and bare, Ard now by this time as the night groweth longer, the dark- 
nefſe encreaſeth, like as the force of the light doth diminiſh and is impaired : and then the Pricfts a« 
mong other ceremonies , teſtifying their ſadnefic and heavy cheer, bring forth and ſhew a Beef with 
golden hornes, whom they all cover with a fine veil of black filk, thereby to repreſent the heavy dole 
and mourning of the Goddefle for Ofrris : (for thus they think , chat the ſaid Beef is the image of 
Oſiris: and the veſtment of black aforcſaid, teſtifying the carth, doth fignific 1fis) and this ſhew exhi- 
bit they four daics together 3 to wit, from the ſeventh unto the tenth following: And why? Four 
things there be for which they make demonſtration of gri:t and ſorrow : the firft is the River Nitus, for 
that he ſcemcth to retire and fail : the {ccond zre the North- winds, which now are huſht and Rtill, by 
reaſon of the Southern-winds, that gain the maitcry over them : the third is the Day, for that now ig 
wax-=th ſhorter than the night : ad laſt of all, the diſcovering and nakedneſs of the earth, together with 
the deveſting of trees, which at che very ſame crime begin to ſh:d and loſe their leaves. After this, upon 
the nintecnth day at night, they go down to the ſea fide , and then the Prieſts reveſted in their ſacred 
Stolcs and Habits, carry forth with them, a conſecrated Cheft, wherein there is a veſſcIl of gold, into 
which they take and powre freſh and potable water ; and with that , all thoſe who are pretent ſer up 
a notc and ſhout, as if they had found Ofiris again : then they take a picce of fatty and fertile carth, 
and together with the water, knead and work it into a palte, mixing therewith moſt precious odors, 
perfumes and ſpices, whereof they make a li: tle image in form of the Moon croiffint, which they deck 
with Robcs and adorn,thewing thereby evidently that they take theſe gods to be the ſubſtance of Water 
and Earth. 

Thus when Ifis had recovered Ofiris, nouriſh-d Orus, and brought him up to ſome growth, ſothat 
he now became ſtrengthened and fortified, by Exh-lations, Vapors,Mifts and Clouds, 7 phon verily was 
vanquiſhed,howbeit, not {lain,for that the goddefſe, which is the Lady'ofthe Earth, would not permit 
and ſuffcr, that the power or nature which is contrary unto moiſturc,ſhould be utterly aboliſhed: onely 
ſhc did {lacken and let down the vehement force thereof, willing that this combat and ftrife ſhould till 
continne 3 becauſe the world would not have been entire and perfeRt, if the nature of fire had been once 
extint and gone, And it this gonot current among them, there is no reaſon and probability,that any 
one ſhould projc this affercion alſo, namely , that Typhon in times paſt overcame one part of Ofiris : 
for that in old time, Egypt was ſea + whereupon iris, that even at this day, within the mines wherin men 
dig tormetals, yca, and among the mountains, there is found great ftore of ſea filh. Likewiſe, all the 
Fountains, Wells,and Pits (and thoſe are many in namber) carry a brackiſh, faltiſh and bitter water, as 
if Come remnant or refiduc of the old ſea were reſerved , which ran thither. But in proceſs of time, 
Orus ſubdued Typhon, that is to ſay,when the ſeaſonable rainc came, which tempered the cxceflive heat, 
N1us expelled and drave forth the ſea,!diſcovered the Champian ground, & filled it continually more & 
more by new deluges and inundations,that layed ſome till unto it. And hereof, the daily experience, is 
pr-ſented unto our eycs; for we perceive even at this day, that the overflowes and riſing of the River, 
bringing new mud,and adding freſh carth ill by little and lietle, the ſea giveth place and retirech ; and 
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as the dcep in ic is filled more and more, ſo the ſuperficics riſcth higher, by the continuail thelves 
that the Nile cafts up 3 by which means , the Sea runneth backward: yea, the very ifl: of Pharos; 
which Homer knew by his days to lie far within the Sza, even a days failing from the continent and 
firm land of Egypt, is now a very part thereof : not for that it removed & approached neerer and neerct 
to the Land; bur becauſe theSea which was between, gave place unto. the River that continually 
made new Earth with the mud that it brought, and ſo maintained and augmented the main Land. 
But theſc things reſcmble very near, the Theologicall interpretations that the Stoicks give out : for 
they hold, that the generative and nutritive Spirit, is Bacebus 3 but that which ftriketh and divideth, 
is Hercules 3 that which recciveth, is Ammon; that which entreth and pierceth into the earth, is Ceres 
and Proſerpina z and that which doth penetrate farther and paſſe thorow the Sca, is Neptrme. Others, 
who mingle among naturall cauſes and reaſons, ſome drawn from the Mathematicks, and principally 
from Aſtrology , think that Typhon is the Solar Circle or Sphere of the Sun; and that Ofiris is that of 
the Moon ; inaſmuch as the Moon hath a generative and vegetable light, multiplying that ſweet and 
comfortable moiſture which is ſo meet for the generation ot living Creatares, of Trees and Plants : 


but the Sun having in it a pure fry flame indeed without any mixture or rebatement at all, heaterh ard 


dricth that which the carth bringeth forth, yea, and whatſoever is verdant and in the flower ; inſo- 
much as by his inflammation he cauſcth the greater part of che carth to be wholly deſert and 
inhabicable , and many times ſubdueth the very Moon. And therefore the Egytians , evermore 
name Typhon, Seth, which is as much to ſay, as ruling Lordly, and opprefling with violence. And 


- after thcir fabulous manner they ſay, that Hercales fitting as it were upon the Sun, gocth abour che 


world with him; and Mercury likewiſe with the Moon : by reaſon whereof, the works and eff: &ts 
of the Moon reſemble thoſe afts which are performed by Eloqrence and Wiſedom : but thoſe of the 
Sun are comparcd to ſuch as be exploited by force and puiffance. And the Stoicks ſay, that the Sun is 
lighted and ct on fire by the Sca, and therewith nouriſkh:d : bur they be the Fountains and Lakes 
which ſend up unto the Moon a mild, ſweet and delicate vapor. The Epyprians feign, that the death 
of Oſiris hapned on the ſeventeenth day of the moneth, on which day , better than upon any other, ſhe 
is judged to be at the full : and this is the reaſon why the Pychagoreans call this day, The obſtrn&ion, 
and of all other numbers they moſt abhor and deteſt it: for whereas fix'cen is a number quadrans 
ular or fourc-ſquarezand cightcen longer one way than another ; which numbers onely of thoſe that 
be plain, happen for to have the ambient unitice, that environ them, <quall tothe ſpaces contained and 
comprehended within them z ſeventeen, which falleth between, ſeparateth and disjoyneth the one 
from the other, and being cut into unequal intervalls, diſtractcth the proportion ſcſquioCtave. And 
ſome there bz who ſay, that Oſiris lived, others that he reigned , eight nw— year: for ſomany 
lights there be of the Moon, and ſo many days doth ſhe turn abour her own Circle ? and therefore in 
thoſe Ceremonies which they call The Scpulture of Oſiris, they cut a piece of Wood, and make a czr- 
tain Coffin or Caſc in manner of the Moon Croiffanr, for that as ſhe approacherh near to the Sun, ſhe 
becommeth pointed and cornered, untill in the end ſhe come to nothing, and is no more ſcep; And as for 
the diſmembring of Oſiris into fourtcen pieces,they ſignifi: unto us underthe cover veil of theſe words. 
The days whercin the ſaid Planet is in the wane, and decrcaſerh even unto the change, when ſhe is 
renewed again. And that day on which ſhe firſt appeareth, by paſſing by and eſcaping the raies of the 
Sun, they call an unperfc& good : for Oſiris is a doer of good : and this name figniticth many things, 
but principally an #9 ve and bencticial powerzas they ſay : and as for the other name Omphis, Hermess 
ſaith, - that is becokeneth as mich as a Benefaftor. Alſo, they are of opinion, that the ritings and 
inundations of the River N:lus, anſwer in ——_— tothe courſe of the Moon ; for the greateſt 
height that ic groweth unto in the Country © Elephantine, is cight and twenty cubits; for ſo many 
illuminations there be, or days, in every revolution of th: Moon : and the loweſt gage about Mendes 
and Xvis , fix cubits , which anſwereth to the firſt quarter : bur the mean berween, about the City 
Memphis, when ic is juſt at the fall, cometh to fourteen cubite, correſpondent to the full Moon. They 
hold morcover, Apis to be the lively image of Ofiris, and that he is engendered and bred at whag 
time as the generative light deſcendeth from the Moon and toucheth the Cow defirous of the male ; and 
therefore Apis reſemblerh the formes of the Moon, having many white ſpotsobſeured and darkened 
with the ſhadowes of black. And this is the reaſon, why they folemniz: a feaſt in the new Moon of the 
moneth Phamenoth, which they call The ingreffe or entrance of Ofiris tothe Moon; and this is the 
beginning of the Spring ſeaſon : and thus they pus the power of Ofiris in the Moon, They fay alſo, 
that Iſis (which is no other thing but generation) licth with him z and ſo they name the Moon, Mothee 
ofthe world ; ſaying,cbat ſhe is a double nature,male and female : femalc,in that ſhe doch conceive and 
is repleniſhed by the Sun : and male, in this regard that (he ſendeth forth and (prinkleth in the Air, the 
ſceds and principles of generation : for that the dry dift:mperature and corruption of Typhon, is not al- 
waics ſuperiour,but often times vanquiſhed by generation,and howſoever tied it be and bound,yet ic ri- 
fzth freſh again,and fighteth againſt Orxs, who 1s nothing elſe bur the terreftriall World , which is not 
alcogether free from corruptiongnor yet exempt from generation. Others there be, who would have all 
this fition covertly to repreſent no other thing bat the Ecclipſes : for the Moon is Ecclipſed, when (he 
is at che full dire&ly oppoſite to the Sun, and cometh to fall upon the ſhadow of the Earth : like 
asthey ſay, Ofiris was put into the Cheſt or Coffer aboveſaid. On he other fide, ſhe ſeemerh 
to hide and darken the light of the Sun, upon certain thirtieth dayes, but yet doth noe wholly 
aboliſh the Sun, no more then Iſis doth kill Typhen: on when Nepbthys bringerh forth _ 
uuu 3 is, 
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bis, 1fis purterh her felf in place : tor Nephibys is chat which is under the earth and unſeen; but Iſis 
that which is above, and appcarceh unto us : and thecircle named Horizon, which js common to then 
both, and parterh therwo Hcmiſpheres,is named Amubis,and in form reſemblcth a Dogg : for why? a 
Dogg ſceth as well by night as by day : fo that it ſhould ſeem, that Anubis among the Egyptians hath 
the like power that Proſerpina among the Greeks, being both ccleleſtiall and terreftriall. Others there 
be , who think, that Anubis is Saturn, and becauſe he is conceived with all things, and bringeth them 
forth, which in Greck che word xves, {ignificeh, therefore he isnamed Kvay, thatis to fay a Dogg. So 
that there is ſome hidden and mytticall fecret in it, that cauſeth ſome, even Rill to revercnee and a- 
dore A Dopgg : for the time was, whcn more worthip was done unto icin Egypt, than toany other 
beaſt ; but after that Cambyſes had killed Apis, cuthimin pieces, and Aung the fame here and there, no 
other Creature would come near to raft thereot, ſave the Dogge only 3 whereupon ke loſt that preroga- 
tive and preeminence to be more honoured than other Braits. Others there are, who would have 
the (ſhadow of the earth, which cauſeth the Moon to be ecciipſed when ſh: enercth into it, tobe na- 
med Typhon. And therefore me thinks, it were not amifſe to ſay, that in particular there is not any 
one of theſe Expoſitions and latcrpretations pertc& by it ſelf and right bur all of them together car 
ſome good conttruftion : for it iz neicher Drought alone, nor Windy nor $:azne yer darknefſe ; but * 
that is noiſome and burefull whatfocver , and which hath a _— part ro tiurt and deftroy, is called 
Typhon. Neither muft we put the principles of the whole World into Bodies that have no Life and 
Soul,as Democritzs and Epic1--n; do : nor yet ſet down for the Workman and Framce of the firſt marter, 

. a certainreaſon and providei:cc, without quality (as do the Stoicks ;_) (uch a ching as hath a ſubſiſtence 
before and above all , and commandech all : for impoſlible ir is, that one fole cauſe,yood or bad, thould 
be the beginning of all chings togerher; for God is not the cauſe of any evill,and the coagmentation of 
the world bendeth contrary waics, like as the compoſition of a Lute or Bow, as Heraclitus ſaith, and 
according to Euripides, 


N” things can be by themſelves good or bad: 
Thu things do well, a mixture muſt be had. 
And therefore this opinion ſo very aucicnty is deſcended from Theologians and Law- givers, unto 
Pocts and Philoſophers, che certain authour and beginning whereof, is not yet known : how- 
beic, ſo firmly grounded in the perfwaſion and belief of men , that hard it is eo = or aboliſh 
the ſame 3 ſo carmmonly devulgc.d nu onely in Conferences, Diſputation, and ordinary ſpeches a. 
broad, bur alſo in ſacrifices and divine ceremonies of gods ſervice, in many placee, as we lemong 
Barbariaus as Grecks, to wit, thar neither this World floteth and waverh at adventure , withoug 
the goverment of Providence and Reaſon, nor Reaſon only ic is that guideth , direCteth , and 
holdcth ic (as it were) with certain Helmes or bis of Obciſance, but many things there be confuſed 
and mixcd , good and bad together : or to ſpeak more plainly, there is nothing here beneath 
that naature produceth and bringeth forth, which of it (clf ispure and fimple : neither is there ons 
Drawer of two Tuns, to diſperſe and diftribute abroad the affairs of this world , like as a Taverncr 
or Vintner doth his Wines or other Liquors, brewing and tempering one with another. Bue this liſe 
Is conduRed by two Principles and Powers, adverſe one unto another; for the one leadeth to the ri 
hand dirc&ly, the other contrariwiſe turncth us afide and putteth us back : and fo this life is mixt, 
and the'very World it (elf, if not all throughout, yet at Ieaftwiſc, this beneath about the earth, and 
under the Moon , isuncquall, variable, and ſubjeQ to all mutations that poſſibly may be, For 
if nothing there is , thar can be without a precedent cauſe, and that which of it ſelf is good can 
neycr miniſter any cauſc of cvillz neceflary it is, that nature hath ſome peculiar cauſe and beginning 
by it ſelf, of goodas well as of bad. And of this ___ are moſt part of the Ancients, and thoſe 
of the wiſcſt fort, For ſome think there be two gods as it were of a contrary myſtery and profeſſion ; 
the one author of all good things, and the other of bad. Others there be who call the better of them 
God; and the other Dzmon, hatis to ſay, Devill, as Zoroaſtes the Magician did, who by report, 
was five thouſand years before the war of Troy. This Zoroaftes ( 1 ſay ) named the good god Oromazes, 
and the other Arimanivs. Morcover , he gave out, that the one reſembled light, more than any 
Enſible thing elſe whatſoever: the other darknefſe and ignorance : and alſo that there is one in the 
midds between them , named Mithres : (and hereupon it is, that the Perſians call an Intercefſor or 
Mcdiator » Mitbres.) Hc teacherh us alſo to facrificeunto the one of them,for petition of good things, 
and for thankeſpgiving : but to the other, for to divert and turn away finiſter and evill accidents, To 
which purpoſe they uſed to ſtamp in a mortera certain herb which they call O»-ow; , calling upc 
Pluto and the darknefie : then they temper it with the blood of a Woolf , which they have killed in 
ſacrifice ; this done, they carry it away, and throw it into a dark corner, where the Sun never ſhineth. 
For this conceit they have, that of Herbs and Plants, ſome appertain unto the good god , and others 
to the evill Dzmon or Devill. Scmblably of living Creaturce, Dogs, Birds, and land Urchins, belong 
tothcir good god : but thoſe of the Water, to the evill fiend. And for this cauſe they repute thoſe very 
bappy, who can kill the greateſt number of them. Howbeit theſe Sages and wiſe Men r many fa- 
bulous things of the gods : as for cxample, that Oromazes is engendred of the clearcft and pureſt light, 
and Aramanius of deep darknefle : allo that they war one upon another; And the former of theſe 
* Thar js <rcated fix other gods, the firſt of Benevolence ; the ſecond of Verity ; the third of good Diſcipline 
to lay, 4- 30d publick Law ; and of the reſt behind, one of Wiſdom,another of Riches; and the fixth, which alſo 
 rimanins, is the lafty the maker of joy for good and honeſt decds» But the * latter produceth as many other 
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ja number, concurrents as it were of adverſc operation to the former above named. Aitcrwards when 
Oromazes had augmented and amplified himſelf three ximes , he removed at far from the Sun, asthe 
Sun is diſtant from the Earth, adorning and embelliſhing the Heavens with Starsz and one Scar above 
the reft he ordained to be the Guide, Miftrifle, and Overſcer of them all, to wit, Sirizs, that is co lay, 
the Dog-ftar. Then, after he had made four and twenty other Gods, he incloſed them all within an 
Egg. Butthe other , brought forth by Arimanius, who were alſo in cqua!l number, never ceaſed un- 
till they had picrced and made a hole into theſaid ſmooth and liſhed Egg : and fo after that, evill 
things became mingled pell-mell with good. But there will a time come predeftinatcd fatally, 
when this Arimanius, who brings into the world Plague and Famine , ſhall of neceſſity be rooted out 
and utterly deftcoyed for ever, even by them; and the Earth ſhall become plain, even, and uniform : 
neicher ſhall chere be any other but one life, and one Common: wealth of men, all happy and ſpeaking 
one andthe ſame Language. Theopompus alſo writeth, that according to the wiſe Adagz, thele two gods 
maſt for three thouſand yeers, conquer one after another, and for three thouſand yeers be conquered 
again by turns : and then for the ſpace of another three thouſand yeers, levie mutuall wars, and fight 
battels one againſt the other, whiles the one (hall ſubvert and overthrow that which the other hath ſer 
up: untill in the end Pluto (hall faint , give over, and periſh : then ſhall men beall in happy eſtate; 
they ſhall nced no more food, nor caft any ſhadow from them z and that {god who hath wrought and 
eff:&cd all this, ſhall repoſe himſelf, and reft in quice, not long (1 fay) for a gog,but a moderate time 
as one would fay for a man taking his ſleep and reſt. And thus much as touching the fable deviſed by 
the Migi. But the Chaldzans affirm that of the gods, whom they call Planes or wandring Stars,two 
there be that are bencficiall and doers of good 3 two again miſchievous and workers of.evill;' abd 
three there are of a mean nature and common. As for the opinion of the Greeks , concerning this 
int, there is no man I ſuppoſe ignorant thereof : namely, that there be two portions of partsofclie 
world, the one good alotted unto Fepiter Olympius, that is to fay, Celcftiall ; another bad, appertains 
ing co Pluto, infernall. They fable morcover, and feign, that the goddefſc Harmonia, that is tofſay, Ac» 
cord , was engendered of Mears and Venus : of whom, the one is craell, grim, and quarrellous; the 
othcr mild , lovely, and generative. Now conſider the Philoſophers themſelves, how they agree 
hcrein : For Heraclitus direQly and difertly nameth war, the Father, King, and Lord of all the world; 
ſaying, that Homer when he wiſheth and prayecth, | 

Both out of Heaven and Earth to baniſh war, 

That God and Men no more might be at jar, | 
wiſt not how (erc he was aware) he curſed the generation and produttion of all chings, which indeed 
have their effence and being by the fight and antipathie in nature. He was ignorant that the Sun 
would not paſſ: the bounds and limits appointed unto him 3 for otherwiſe the furics and curſed 
tongues which are the Miniftrefſcs and Coadjutrefſes of Juſtice would find him out. As for Empedocles, 
he ſaith, that the beginning and — which worketh good, is Love and Amity; yea, other- 
whilcs is called Harmony by Merops : but the cauſe of evill, 

Malice , Hatred, cankered ſpight, 
Duerrell, Debate, and bloody figbt. 

Come now to the Pythagoreang, they demonſtrate and fpecifie the ſame by many names; for they ca 
the gaod principle, One, finite, permanent or quier, ftraighe or dire&, odd, quadrit or ſquare, right 
and lightſome : but the bad, twain, infinice, moving, crooked, even, longer one way more than anv/ 
ther, unequall, left and dark, as if theſe were the Fountains of generation. Anazcageres calleth them 
the Mind or Underſtanding and Infinity. Ariftotle termeth the one Form, the other Privation. And 
Plato under dark and covert termes hiding his opigion, in many places calleth the former of theſe rwo 
congrary principles, The Same, and the Latter, The other; But in the Bookes of his Lawes, which 
he wrote when he was now well tept in years, he givech then! no more any obſcure and ambign 
names, neicher deſcriberh he them ſymbolically and by znigmaticall and intricate means, but in 

operand plain terms, he faich, that this work is not moved and managed by one fole caufe; 
bW haply by many, or at leaftwiſe no fewer than twain : whercof the one is the Creatour and 
worker of good, the other oppoſite unto it and operative of contrary effefts. He leaverh alſo and 
alloweth a third cauſe between, which is neither without Soul nor reaſonlefſe, ne yet unmoveable of it 
ſelf, as ſome think, but adjacent and adherentto the other twaiu, howbeir inclining alwaics to the 
betcer, as having a defire and appetite thereto, which ie purſucth and followeth, as chat which 
hereafter we will deliver ſhall ſhew more manifeftly, which Treatiſe ſhall reconcile the Egyptian 
Theology with the Grecks Philoſophy, and reduce them to a very good concordance : for that 
the Generation , Compoſition , and Conftitution of this World is mingled of contrary powers, 
howbeic the ſame not of equall force : for the better is predominant : bue impoſſible it is that the 
evill ſhould utterly periſh and be aboliſhed, ſo deeply ic is imprinted in the Body, and fo far inbred 
in the Soul of the univerſall World, in oppoſition alwaics to the berter , to war againſt it. 
Now then, in the Soul, Reaſon and Underftanding, which is the Guide, and Miftrefſe of all the 
beſt things , is Oſiris. Alſo in the Earth, inthe Winds, in Water, Sky and the Stars, that which 
is well ordained , ſtayed, diſpoſed and digefted in good ſort, by temperate Scaſons and Revolutions, 
the ſame is called the defluxion of Oferis , and the very apparent image of him : Contrariwife , the 
paſſionate, violent, unreaſonable , bracifh, raſh and foolith part of the Soul , is Typhor : Semblably 
1n the bodily natures that which is cxtraqrdinarily adventitious,unholſom and difeaſcd,as for m_—___ 
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the rroublcd air and tempeſticus indiſpoſitions of the weather , the «cb({curation or Ecclipſe of the 
Sun, the defeR of the Moon and her occulcation,be as it were the cxcu firong,deviat ions out of courſe, 
and diſparations : and all of them be Typbens3 asthe very interpretation of the Egyptian word fignifi- 
eth no Icfſe : for Typber they name Seth, which is as much to ſay, as violene and oppreſling after a 
Lord'y manner, Ir impertcth alſo many times reverſion, and otherwhiles an inſultation or ſupplanta» 
tion. Moreover ſome there be who ſay, that one of Typhens familiar friends was nated Bi bevy. Bute 
Meonethos affirmeth, that Typhon birnſclf was called Beb:n, which word by interpretation is ag much 
as cohibition, r-ftraint or impeachment, ay it the puſſſance and power of Typhon were to ſay and 
wichſtand the aff:irs that are in good way of proceeding, and tend as they ſhould do, to a pood end. 
And hereupon it is that of tame Beaſts they dedicate and attribute unto him, the moſt grofſe ard in« 
docible of all others, namely an Aſc : bur of wild Beaſts the moſt crucll and ſavage of all others, 
as ch: Crocodilcs and River-horl:s. Asfor the Aﬀe, we have ſpoken before of him. In the City 
of Mercury, named Hermupolis, they ſhew unto us the image of Typhcn, pourtraied under the formofa 
River-horſe, upon whom fitreth an Hauk, fighting with a S:rpcnt. By the fereſaid Hor: they re, 
preſent Tython : and by the Hauk, the power and 2uthority which Typhon having porten by force 
maketh no care of::ntimes both to be troubled and alfo to trouble others by bis malice. And chcrefore, 
when they ſolemnize a ſacrifice, the ſeventh day of the moneth Tybi, which they call the commin 
of Iſis out of Fhenicia, they deviſe upon their hallowed Cokes for ſacrifice, a River+ horſe, as if he 
were ticd and bound, In the City of Apollo, the manner and cuſtom confirmed by Law way, that every 
one muſt eat of a Crocodile : and upon a certain day they have a ſolemn chaſe and hunting of them, 
whcen-they kill as many of them as they can, and then calt chem all before the Temple + and they ſay, 
that 7)phon being become a Crocodile hath cfcap:d trom Orvys: attributing all dangerous wicked 
B-afts, : all buzrfall plants and violent paſſions unto Typhon, as it they were his works, his parts or mo+ 
cions.Con' rariwiſe they pourtray and depaint unto vs Ofiris,by a Sceprer and an Eye upor i: : meaning 
by tht je Forclight and Providence,by the Sc pier authority and puiffance: like as Homer nameth FLY 
pirer who is the Prince, Lord and Ruler of all the world, Hypatos, that is Soveraignzand Meſfsr,tbat is, 
Forcſceivg: giving us co underſtand, by Soveraign, his ſupream Power, by torcſe: ing his Prudence 
and V\{dom. They repreſent Oſiris alſo many times by an Hauk,for that ſhe hath a wonderſu'l clear and 
quick fight, ber flighc alſo is as Cv itr, and ſhe is wont naturally to ſuſtain her ſelf with very liule food, 
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| A:d ors thanthar (by report) when ſh: Hicth over dead bodies unburied,ſhe cafteth mould and carth 


upontheir Eycs. And look whenſoever ſtic flicth down to the River for to drink ſhe ſerteth yp her fea- 
thets {t:ajphcuprightr, but when ſh: bath drunk ſh: Jayetk them plain and even again, by which ic ap- 
pcareth char ſatc ſhe isand hath cſcaped the Crocodile : For if the Crocodile ſeizz upon her and catch 
hcr up, her pennach abidech ſtiff and uprip hc as before. Bur generally throughout whereſoever the imafe 
of Oſiris is exhibited inthe form ofa man, they pourtray him with the nerurall member of generation 
fitf and ficaight, prefiguring thereby the generative and nutritive vertuc. The habiliment alſo, where- 


+ Or Fire, With they clad his images is bright, ſhining like fire : For they repute the * Sun to be a body repreſene- 


ing the power of goodneſe, as being the viſible matter of a ſpiricuall znd intclcRuall ſubſtance. And 
therefore their opinion defcrverh to be rej: Otcd who attribute unto Typhen the ſpt zre of the Sun, con- 
fidering that unto him properly appertaineth nothing that is reſplender:t, healthfull and comſorrable, 
no diſpoſition, no generation or motion which is ordered with meaſure or dipeficd by reaſon : Burif 
either in the airor upon the earth there be any vnſcaſcnable diſpolition of winds, of weather, or water, 
it bapneth whcn the primitive cauſe of a difordinate and indeterminate power commcth to <xtinguilh 
the kinde vapors and <xhalations. Morcover in the ſacred hymns ol Oſir 25 , they invocate and call upon 
bim who licth at repoſe hidden within the armes of the Sun. Alſo upon the thirticth day of the moneth 
Epiphy,they folemnize the feaſt of the Nativity or birth of 0: #: Eves: at what time as the Sun and Moon 
be in the ſame dire line : as being perſwaded that not cnly the Moon but the Sun alfo is the Eye and 
light of Horus : Likewiſe upon the ewentic cighth day of the moneth Phaopigthey celebrate another feaſt 
of the Suns baſons or ſtaves,and thar is after the Alquincx in Autumn, giving covertly thereby to undere 
ſtand,that the Sun hath nced of an appuy or ſupporter to reft upon and to ftrengthen him, becauſe his 
hcat then begins to decay and Janguith ſenfibly,his light alſo ro diminiſh and decline obliquely from us. 
Moreover about the Solſtice or middle of Winter , they carry about his Temple ſeven times a Cow : 
and this procellion is called the ſeeking of Oſiris, or the Revolution of the Sun, as if the goddeff: then 
defircd the waters of Winter: And ſo many times they do it, for that the courſe of rhe Sun, from the 
Wiater Solſtice unto the Summer Solftice is performed in the ſeventh moneth. It is (aid moreover, 
that * Hows the Sun of Ifis was the firſt who ſacrificed unto the Sun, the fourteenth day of the 


* . * . P * . — 
Or Oru5. mon:th, according as is written in a certain book as touching th: Nativity of Horus : howſoever every 


day they offer incenſe and ſweet odors to the Sun three times: Firſt at the Sun Rifing, Rofin : Se- 
condly about Noon, Myrrh : And Thirdly at the Sun Setting, a certain compoſition named Kiphi. 
The myſticall mcaning of which Perfumes and Odors, 1 will hereafter declare : but they are perſwa- 
ded that in all this they worſhip and honor the Sun. But what necd is there to gather and col- 
I:& a number of ſuch matters as theſe ? ſeeing there be ſome who openly maintain that Ofiris is 
the Sun, and that the Greeks call him Sirius, but the Article which the Egyptians put before, to 
wit, | O] i>thecauſc that ſo much is not evidently perceived : as alſo that 1fs is nothing elſe bur 
the Moon : and of her images choſe that have horns upon them, fignific no other thing but the 
Moon Croifſant: but ſuch as are covercd and clad in black, beroken thoſe days whercin (he is hidden 
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ordarkened , namely, when ſhe runncth afterthe Sun : which is the reaſon that in love mateers they 
invocate the Moon. And Endoxus himſelf faith, that If is the prefident over amatorious tolk, And 
verily in theſe ceremonies there is ſome probability and likelihood of eruch. Bur coſay that Typhon 
is the Sun, is ſo abſurd, that we ought not fo much as give car to thoſe who affirm ſo. Bur iecurn 
we now to our former matter. For Iſis is the feminine pare of nature, apt to reccive all generation, 
upon which occafion called ſhe is by Plato, the Nurſe,and Pandeches, that is to fay , capabl of all : yea 
and the common ſort name her M1 ienywus, which is as much to ſay, ar having an inftin'te number 
of names, for that ſhe receiveth all formes and ſhapes, according as it pleafcth rhet firſt reaſon ro con> 
vert and turn her. Moreover, there is imprinted in hernaturally, a love of the firſt and principall 
efſ:ncc, which is nothing elſe but the ſoveraign good, and it ſhe defireth, ſecketh, and purtu-th aiter, 
Contrariwiſc, ſhe flieth and repell:th from her, any part and portion that procecdeth trom ill. And 
howſocver ſhe be the ſubjeCt marter, and meet place apt co receive as well one as the other, yet at it 
ſelf, cnclincd ſhe is alwatcs rather to the better,and applieth her ſelf ro engender the ſame, yea, and co 
difſ:minatc and ſow the defluxions and ſimilitudes thereof, wherein ſhe t- keth pleaſure and r<joycerh, 
when [hc hach conceived and is great therewith, ready to be delivered, For this is a repreſentation and 
deſcription of the ſubftance engendred in matter, and nothing elſc bur an imitation of that which is. 
And therefore you may ſec it is not b:(ides the purpoſe, that they imagine and deviſe the Soul of Oferzs 
to be cternall and immortall : but as for the bedy, that Typhin many times doth tear , mangle » 
and aboliſh it, that it cannotbe ſcen * and that 1fs gocth gocth up and down, wandring here and 
there, gathering together the diymembred pieces thereof, tor that which is good and fpiricuall , by 
conſequeuce is not any waies ſubjeR to change and alteration ; but that which is ſenſible and material 
doth yceld from it {elf certain images , admitting withall and receiving fund: y proportions, forms, 
and fimilitudes, like as the prints and ſtamps of ſcales ſet upon wax, do not continue and remain al» 
wales, but arc ſubjeft to change, alteration, diſorder, and trouble, and this Game was chaſed 
from the ſuperior region, and ſent down hither, where it fighteth againſt Horus whom Iſis engendred 
ſenſible, as bcing the very Image of the ſpiricuall and intellctuall worll. And hercupon it ir, that Ty= 
phon is ſaid to accuſe him of Biſtardy, as being nothing pure and ſincere, like unto his father, co wir, 
Reaſon and LInderftanding 3 which of it ſelf is ſimple, and not medled with any paſſion : bur in the 
matrer adultcrate and degenerate , by reaſon that it is corporall. Howbcit , in the cad the viftory is 
on Mercuries [ide , for he is the diſcourſe ot reaſon, which eeftificth unto us, and ſhewerth, that nature 
hath produced this world materiall metamorphozcd to the ſpirituall form - for ike nativity of Apollo, 
engendred between Iſis, and Ofiris, whiles the gods were yet in the belly of Rhea, ſymboliz:th thus 
much, that before the world was evidently broughc to light and fully accompliſhed , the matter of 
reaſon, being found naturally of it ſclf rude and unpert:&, brought forth the firſt gencration : tor 
which cauſe they ſay, that god being as yer lame, was born and begotten in darknefſ:, whom the 
call che clder Horus, For the world yct it was not, but an image oncly and dclign of the world, and a 
bare fantaſie of that which ſhould be. Buc this Horus here is determinate, d-linice and perfef&t, who 
killeth not Typhon right out, but taketh from him his torce and puiffance that he candoliule or no- 
thing. And hercupon it is, that (by report) in the City Coptus, the image of Horus holdeth in one 
hand the genitall member of Typhox : and they fable belides, that Mercury having bereft him of his (i- 
newes , made thereof ſtrings for his harp, and {o uſed them, Hereby they teach, that reaſon framing 
the whole world, ft itin tune, and brought ic to accord , forming it of thoſe parts which before 
were at jar and diſcord : howbeit removed not, nor aboliſh:4 altogether the p:rnicious and hurrfull 
nature, but accompliſhed the vertue thereof. And therefore it is , that itbeing feeble and weak, 
wrought alſo( as it were) and intermineled or interlaced with thoſe parts and members which be ſub= 
Jett to paſſions and mutations, cauſerh E irthquakes, and Tremblings, exc:flive Hzats, and extreme 
Drinefſe, with cxtraordinary Winds in the Air, belides Thunder, Lightnings, and fizry Tempeſts, Is 
impoiſoneth morcoyer the Waters and winds,infeRing them with Peftilence, reaching up and bearing 
the head alofc, as far as to the Moon, obſcuring and darkning many times even that which is by nature 
clean and ſhining. And thus the Egyptians do both think and ſay, that Typhon ſometime ftrook the 
Eye of Horus, and another while plucke it out of his head and devourcd it, and then afterwards deli- 
vered ir again unto the Sun. By the ſtriking aforeſaid, they mean 2nigmatically the wane or decreaſe 
of the Moon monethly : by the totall privation of the Eye, they underitand her ecclipſe and deteCt of 
light : which the Sun doth rem:dy by relumination of her ſtraight waics, az ſoon as ſhe is gorten paſt 
the ſhade of the earth. But the principal & more divine nature is compolcd and conlifteth of three things, 
to wit, of an intelleCuall nature, of matter, and a compound of them both,rwhich we call che world, 
Now, that intelle&uall part, Plato nameth Tdea, the pattern alſo of the Fathers: as for matter,he tearm= 
ethic a Mother, Nurſe, a foundation alſo and a plot or place for generation : and that which is pro» 
duced of both , he is wont go call the ifſuc and thing procreated. And a man may very well con- 
jeture, that th: Egyptians compared the nature of the whole world, cſpecially to this , as the faireſt 
triangle of all other. And Plats in his books of Policy or Common-wealth, ſcemeth alſo to have 
uſed the ſame, when he compoſeth and deſcribeth his nuptiall figure: which triangle is ofthis ſort: chae 
the ſide which maketh the right anglc,is of threegthe baſis of four,and the third line called Hypotinuſa of 
five, 2quivalent in power to the other two that comprehend ie : ſothar che line which, direQly falleth 
plumb upon the baſe, muſt anſwer proportionably to the male ; the baſe to the female, and the Hypo» 
tinuſa to the iſſuc of them both. And verily, Ofiris repreſenteth the beginning and principle : Ifis = 
WAc 
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which reeciverh ; and Horus the compound of both. For the number ct three is the fiſt od and perkc& : 
th: guateraary is the firlt ſquare or q 1adrar number, compoſed of the firlt even number, which istwo's 
and five reſembleth partly he 1 10h, and in part the Mother , as confifting both of wo and three, 
And it ſhall ſeem alſo that the very name Tar, which is the univerſal] world, was deriycd of Ilwn, thar 
js to ſay, five, and ſo in Gree |: T+.Ta'raM%,in old time fignified as rruchas tonumber : and that which 
more is, five being mulciplycd in ic felt, maketh a quadrat rumber, to wit twenty Eve, which is juſt ag 
many leccers as the Egyptians have in their Alphabet, and to many yeers pis alſo lived. And as for 
Horys,they uſcd to call him K 71/4..which is as much to ſay, at ſeen or that this world is f:yfible and 
viſible. 16s likewiſe is ſometin'c ca!1«d Mouth, oiberwhiles Arhyri or Mcthyer. And by the firſt of 
thcle names, they ſignifi: a Mother : by the ſecond, the fair houſe of Hers , like as Plato termcth it 
to be the place capable of generation : the thicet is compounded of Full ard the cauſe ; for Matter is 
full of the world, as being maried and keeping coimpany with the firſt principle, which is good,pure, 
and beautifully adorned. It ſhould ſeems haply alfo, thar the Poet Hefiodus, when he ſaith, that all 
things at the firſt, were Chaoe, Earth, Tartarus, ard Levc, groundeth upon no other principlcs thag 
thoſe, which arc hpnified by th-ſ names, mcanine by the Earth Ifis 3 by Love Ofiris ; and by Tarta» 
rus Typhonz as we have mads d- nonRration. For by Chaos it ſeems that he would underſtand ſome 
place and recepticl: of the wor'd. Moreover, in ſome fort theſe matters require the fable of Plate, 
which in his book inciiuled Symp faum, Socrates inferred, namely, wherein he fctteth down the Kenc- 
ration of Love : ſaying that Fenia, that is to ſay, Poverty, dcfirons to have Children, went and la 
with Porss , that is toſay, riches, and f[-pt wich him, by whom ſhe conceived with Child, and 
brought forth Love : who naturally isJony and variable; and begotten of a Father who is good, 
wiſe, andall-ſufficient; and of a Mother who is p::or, needy, and for want, dcfirous of another, and 
evermore ſeeking and following aftcr it, For the foreſaid Poros, is no other, butthe firlt thing ami» 
able, defircablcy, pericf 1nd Cufticient, As tor Penia, it is matter, which of ic felt is eyermore bare, 
needy, wanting that which is good, whcreby at length ſh: is conceived with Child, after whom ſhe 
hath a longing delire , and ey-rmore ready to receive ſomewhac of him. Now Horus cngeandred be- 
awcen them (which is the world) is not cternall, nor impaſhible, nor incorruprtible, but being ever= 
more in gencration , he cndeavu.; »h by viciffirude of murations, and by pcriodicall patfion, to 
continue alwaics young , 2+ if he {1 11d never die and periſh, Bur of ſuch fablcs as theſe we muſt 
make uſe, nor as of rcaſons al:oycther really ſubliſting : bur ſo as we take out of cach of them, 
that which ismect and convenient to our p:rpoſe. When as therefore we ſay Matter , we arenotto 
rely upon the opinions of ſom- Philoſophers, and to think it for to be a Þody without ſoul, withour 
quality, continuing in it ſclt id]-, and without all ation whatſocver ; for wc call oil the. matter of 
a perfame or ointmeut ; and gold the matter of an image or fiatac, which notwichſtanding is not 
void of all ſimilitude : and even ſo we ſay, that the very ſoul and underftanding of a man, is the mat- 
ter of Vertuc and of Science, which we give unto reaſon, for to bring into order, and adorn, And 
ſome there were, who affirmed the mind or underſtanding to be the proper place of forms, and aziq 
were, the cxprefſe mould of intelligible things : like as there bc Naturaliſts who hold , that the 
ſeed of a woman hath not che power of a principle ſerving to the generation of man, but fRtandeth in- 
ſtead of matter and nouriſhment onely : according, unto whom , we alſo being grounded herein, are 
to think that this goddefſe baving the fruition of the brit and chick god, and converfing with him 
continually , for the love of thoſe good things and verrues which are in him, is nothing adverſe unto 
him, bur lovcth him as her true ſpouſe and lawtuli Hr band : and likeas we ſa', that an honeſt wife 
who enjoycth ordinarily the company of her Husband 5 loverth him never the lefle, bur hath till a 
mind unto him 3 even ſo giveth not ſh: over to be enamonred upon him , although ſhe be continually 
whcre he is, and repleniſhed with his principall and moft fincere partss Burt when and whereas Ty- 
dbon in the end thrufteth himſelf between, and ſertzth upon thre cxtream parts, then and there (he 
ſeemeth to be ſad and heavy, and therevpon is ſaid to mourn and lament, yea and ſeek up certain 
reliqucs and picces of Oſiris, and ever as {hz can find »ny , ſhe recciveth and arraycth them with all dilie 
gence, and as they arcready to periſh and corrupt, ſh: carcfully tendeth and kceperh them cloſe, like 
as again ſhe produceth and bringe:h forth other chings to Iighr of her ſelf, For the reaſons, the Idzz 
and the influences of God, which arc in H-aven and amonett the Stars, do there continue and remain: 
but thoſe which be difſ-minate among the ſcnſibl: and paſlible bodics, in the Earth and in the Scazdiffu- 
ſed into the plants and living Creatures, the ſame dying and being buricd, do many gimes reviye and 
riſe again frelh by the means of generations.And hereupon the fable faith chus much moregthat Typhan, 
cohabitcth and lycth wirh N-phihys, and that Oferis alſo by ftealth and ſecretly, keeperh company wich 
her : for the corr:ypiive and deſtroying power , doth principally poſieiſe the exiream parts of that 
matter which they name Nephitys and death : and the gencrarive and preſerving vertuc, conferreth into 
Ic licelc ſeed, and the ſame weak and feeble, as being marred and dcftroyed by Typhcy : unlefſe it be 
fo much as Iſs gathereth up and faveth, which ſhe alſo nowriſhech and mantaineth, Bur in one word, 
and ro ſpeak more gracraly, he is till better, as Platoand Ariſtotle are of opinion : for che naturall 
puiſſince to engender and to preſerve, moveth toward him astoa ſubſtance and being : wherear, 
that force of killing and deftroying moverh behind, toward non ſubſiſtence : which is the reaſon, 
thar they call che one Iſis, that is to ſay, amorion animate and wiſe; as if the word were derived of 
b*X, which fignificth to move by a certain ſcience and reaſon, for a barbarous word it is not. Bur like 
as the general name ofall gods and goddefſcs, to wit » Theos, is derived of #33 73 1478, that , to 
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ſay,of vifible,and '«wÞ Ts N7&, that isto ſay,of running ; cven ſogboth we and alſo the Egyprians, have 
called this goddefſe ior, and 1fiz,ot Fore rs and motion t .Scmblably Plato ſaith,that in old 
time, when they ſaid Iſia,they meant Ofiagthat is to ſay,facredzlike as Neefis alſo & Phronefis,quaſi ripneg; 
that is to ſay, the ſtirring & motion of the Underſtanding, being carricd & going forward : & they im- 
paſed this word ownres, to thoſe who bave found out and diſcovered Goodneſs and -Vercue ; but con- 
craciwiſe, have by reproachful names noted ſuch things as impeach hinder and ſtay the courſe of natural 
things, binding them ſo,as they can not go forward,to wit, we, Vice, 'erotia, ladigenceJtri\is, Cow- 
ardiſ:,and "avis, Grief,as if they Kepe them from lwey,or l«Þ%,that is to ſay, free progreſſe and proceeding 
forward. As tor Ofuris,a word it rh 2am of «01@+ and ker, that is to ſay,holy and ſacred ; for he is 
the common reaſon or Idea,of things in Heaven, and bencath : of which,our ancients were wont 
to call the one ſort , «ge, that is to fay,ſacred z and the other *-, that is to ſay, holy. The reaſon alſo 
which (heweth celeftial chings,and ſuch as moye upward, is called Anubis, & otherwhiles Hermanubis 3 
as if che one name were meet for thoſe above, & the other for them bencath : whereupon they ſacrificed 
unto the former a white Cock, & to the othera yellow or of ſaffron colour; for that they thought thoſe 
things aboveypure fimple and ſhining 3 but thoſe beneath,mixcd of a medly coloyr.. Neither are we to 
maryail, that theſe terms are diſguiſed to the faſhion of Greek words for an infinite number of more 
there be,web have been tranſported but of Greece with thoſe men who departed from thence intocexile, 
& there remain untill this day as ſtrangers wichout their native Country; whereof ſome there be which 
cauſe Poctry to be landered, for calling them intouſe, as if it ſpake y, namely, by choſe who 
term ſuch Pocgicall and obſcure words,Glottas. But in the Books of Hermes or Mercury, ſo called, there 
is wricccn by report,thus much concerning ſacred names, namely, that the power ordained over the cir- 
cular motion & 18 y ing ao the as the prone call rags Be the a Apollo : that wy i8over 
the wind,ſome name Ofiris,others Serapis, again in the Egyptianla  $othi, which ſigni- 
fi:eh as much as conception or to ons Child : and thercuponic is,. that by « ladodeficRtionof the 
nam? , in the Greek tongue that Canicular or Dog-fiar is called Kows , which is Geaght 

atcunto 1fis, Well L wot, thatwe are notto firiveas touching names, yer would Lrather gue 
unto the Ezyptians about the nam= Sarapis than . Ofrris 3 for this isa meer Greek word, whereazthe 
othcr isa Dn, : bur as well che one a8 the other figniticth the ſame power of Divinity. And bereco 
accordeth the Egyptian language 3 for many times term 1s by the name of Minerva, which in 
their tongue fignificth as much, as I am come of my. ſelf. i: And Typhore, as we have already ſaid, is nas 
m-d Seth, Bebon, and Smy, which words bexoken all,, a violent flay and impeachment, a contraricty 
and a diverſion or turning afide another way. Moreover , they call the Loadftone or Sideritis, the 
bone of Horus 3 like as Irony the bone of Typhor, as Manethos it mine'Author :-for as the Iron ſecmech 
ocherwhiles co follow the ſaid Loadftone, and ſuffereth ir ſelf to be drawn by it, and many times for ie 
again, returneth back and is repelled ro the contrary : even ſo, the good and comfortable motion of 
th: World endued with reeſon, by perſwaſive ſpecches doth convert, draw into it, and mollifie that 
hardnefſe of Typhon : but otherwhites again, the ſame returneth back into it ſelf, and is hidden in the 
d:pth of penury and impoſlibility. Over and beſides, Eudoxus faith, that the Egyptians deviſe of Fupi- 
piter this fiftion, that both his legs being ſo grown together in one , that he could not goat all, tor 
very ſhame he kept in a deſert Wildernefſe ; but Iſis, by cutting and dividing the ſame parts of the bo« 
dy , broughthim to his ſound and upright going again. : Which Fable giveth us covertly thus co un- 
d:ritand , that the Linderſtanding and Reaſon of God init ſelf going invifbly, and after an unſeen 
manner, procecdeth to generation by the means of motion. And verily, that braſen Timbrel which 
they ſounded and rung at the Sacrifice of Iſs, named Siftrum, ſh:weth evidently, thatall things-oughe 
%«:2x, that is to (ay, to beſtir and ſhake, and never ceaſe moving, but to be awakened and raiſed; as 
if otherwiſe they were drowfic, lay aſlcep and languiſhed : for is ſaid that they turn back and rep 
Typhon with their Timbrels aforeſaid, meaning thereby, that whereas Corruption doth bind and ftay 
nature, generation again unbindeth and ſcareth ic a work by the means of motion. Now-che faid 
Strum being in the upper partronnd, the curvature and Abſis thereof comprehendeth four things thas 
are ſticred and moved : for that part of the World which is ſubjc& to Generation and is 
comprehended under the ſphere of the Moon, within which all chings move and alter by the means of 
the four Elements, Fire, Earth, Water and Air. Upouthe A5ſis. or rundle of the Siftrum toward the 
top , they engrave the form of a Cat with a mans face 3 but bencath, under thoſe things which are 
ſhaken, x. ; > they cngrave the viſage of 1s, another while of Nepbthys ; ſignifying by theſe ewo 
faces, Nativity and Dcath : for theſe be the motions and mutations of the Elements. . By the Cat,they 
underſtand the Moon, for the variexy ofthe akin, for the operation and work in the might ſcaſon, and 
for the fruitfulgefle of this Creature : for it is ſaid, that at firſt ſhe bearcth one Kidling, at the ſecond 
time two, the third time three, then four, afterwards five, and ſo to ſeven 3 ſo that in all ſhe bringerh 
forth 28. which are the daycs of every Moon. And howſecver this may ſcem fabulous, yet for certain 
itis truc, that the appuls or fights oftheſe Cats are full and large when the Moon is at full ; but cons 
trariwiſe, draw in and become ſmaller as the Moon is in the wane. Ag forthe viſage of a man, which 
they attribate unto the Car, they repreſent thereby the witty ſubtilty and reaſon a the mutacions 
of the Moon. But to knic up all this matter in few words, reaſon would, that we ſhould think neither 
the Sun nor the Water, neither Earth nor Heaven I Ofiris 3 no more than exceeding Drought, 
extream Heat, Fire and Sea, is Typbon : but fimply, oever in ſuch things is oug of meaſure and 
extraordinery eicher in excefſ; oc defe&t, we — $0 attribuge is unto Typhes : —— 
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chat is well diſpoſed, ordered, good and profitable, we muſt belecve is to be the work yerily of Ifis, 
bus the Image, example and reaſon of Ofiris > which if we honour and adore in this ſort , we ſhall not 
fin or do amifſe : and that which more is, weſhall remove and flay the unbelicf and doubrfull ſeru- 
puloſiry of Exdoxws, who asked che reafon, why Ceres had no cindy and faperintendence over Love 
macters, but all that care lay upon 16s, and why Bacchns could neither make the River Nilus to ſwell 
and overflow, nor govern rule the dead : for if we ſhould allege one generall and common 
reaſon for all, we deemtheſe gods to have been ordained for the pyreion and diſpenſation of good 
things, and whatſoever in nature is good and beautifull, it is by the grace and means of theſe dcities ; 
* J1eyipus- whiles the one yecldeth the firſt principles, and the other receiveth and * diftribateth the ſame : 
oey , ome pich means we ſhall be able to fativfie the multitude, and meet with thoſe mechanicall and odiouy 
_— fellows 3 whether they delight in the change and variety of the air, according tothe ſeaſons of the year, 
thac isr Or In'the procreation of fruits, or inthe ſecdneffe and rillings, appropriating and applying thereto what 
lay,perfitt- harh been delivered of theſe gods 3 wherein they take pleaſure, faying, that Ofirrs is interred, when 
cth. the [eed'is covered in the ground ; that he reviveth and rifeth again to light , when it beginneth to 
| ſpart.And hercapon it is ſaid, that fis when ſhe perceived her ſelf to be conceived and with Chil 
eth/#boit her neck/a preſervative the fixth day of the moneth Phaophs, and is delivered of Harpocrates 
abour the Solftice of Winter , being as yet unperfc&, and cometo no maturixy in the prime of the fir 
flowerz and buds; which is the reaſon that they offer anto her the firſt fruits of Lentils new (prung,and 
ſolemnize the Fealt and Holidaies of her Childbirth and lying in after the Equinox of the Spring : for 
when the vulgar ſore hear this, they reft herein, take contentment, ' and believe it ſtraightwaics,draw.. 
ing a probability for belcef, out of ordinary things which arc daily ready at hand. And verily, herein 
there is no inconvenience, if fiſt and formoft they make theſe gods common, 'and nor proper and 
peculiar unto the Egyptians, neither' compriſe Nius only and che Land which Nilus watercth, under 
thoſe rizres, nor- in naming their Mecres, Lakes and Lotes, and the nativity of their gods, deprive 
all-pther men of thoſe great gods, among whom there isncither Nilxs , nor Butus, nor Memphis ; yet 
nevertheleſs acknowledge and have in reverence the goddeffe Iſis and other gods about her, of whom 
they have learned not long fince to name ſome with the Egyptian appellations : bat time oat of mind 
theyknew their vercuc and power, 'in regard whereof they have honoured and adored them, Secondly, 
which is a far greatcr matter,to the end ehey ſhould take heed'and be affraid, left ere they be awarethey 
diffolve and diffipate ahicſe divine 7 are in Rivers, Winds, Sowing , Plowing and other paſſions and 
alterations of the earth; as they dog, who hold, that Bacchus is Wine, Vulcan the flame of Fire, and 
Proſerpina (avCleambes ſaid in one place) the Spirit that bloweth and pierccth thorow the fruits of 
the Earth. A Pock there was, who writiag of Reapers and Mowers , faid : 
| | What time young men their bands to Ceres put, 


2 And her with books and ſithes by piecemeal cut. 
And in no reſpett differ they from thoſe, who think the Sales, Cables, Cordage and Anchor, are the 
Piloe; or that the Thred and Yarn, the warpand woof, be the Weaver ; or that the Goblet and 
tion Cup, the Priſanc or the Mcde and honied water, isthe Phyfician. Bur verily in ſo doing, t 
imprint abſurd and blaſphemous opinions of the gods, tending to Atheiſm and mpictys attributing 
the names of gods unto natures!and things ſenſclefic, livelefic and corruptible, which neceſſity men 
uſe as they necd them 4 and cannor chuſe but mar and deftroy the fame, For we muſt in no wiſe think 
that theſe very things be gods 3 for nothing can be a god which hath no Soul, and is ſubjc@& toman 
and under his hand : bus thereby we know, that they be gods who give us them to uſe, and for 
to be-perdurablc and ſufficient ; not theſe in one place, and ehoſe in another , ncither Barbarians nor 
Greeks , ncither Mcridionall nor Scptentrionall ; but like as the Sun and Moon, the Heaven, Earth, 
and Sca are common unto all, bur yet in divers places called by ſundry names : even fo of one and the 
ſame incclligence that ordereth the whole World, of the fame providence which difpenſcth and go» 
verneth all, of the minifteriall powers ſubordinate over all, ſundry honors and appellations according 
tothe diverſity of Laws have been appointed. And the Pricfts and religious, profeſſed in ſuch Cere- 
monies,uſe Myſteries and Sacraments,ſome obſcure,others more plain and evident,to train our Under- 
Randing to the knowledee of the Deity : howbeit,withour perill and danger ; for not that ſome miſ- 
fing the right way, are fallen into ſuperſtition; and others avoiding ſuperftition as ic were a Bogg or 
Quavemire,: have run before they could take heed, upon the rock of impiety. And therefore, i: be- 
hoveth us in this caſc eſpecially to be induttcd by the direRion of Philoſophy, which may guide us in 
theſe holy Conteniplations, that we may worthily and religiouſly think » every thing ſaid and done; 
tothe end, that ic bctall not unto us as unto Theodorns, who ſaid, that the dorin which he tenderd 
and rcachcd our with the right hand, ſome of his Scholars reccived and took with the left; cvcn fo, 
by taking in a wrong ſenſe and otherwiſe than is meet and convenient, that which the Laws have or» 
daincd touching Feaſts and Sacrifices, we grolly offend. For, that all things ought to have a refc» 
rence unto reaſon, a man may ſee and know by themſelves : for celebrating a Feaft unto Adercury the 
nineteenth Aay of che ficft monerh, they eax hony and figr, ſaying withal!, this Mot, Sweet is the truth. 
As to thac PhylaQtery or preſervative, which they feing Iſis to wear when ſhe is with]Child, by inter- 
pretation it fignificrh, A crue voice. As for Harpocrates z we muft not imagin him to be ſome young 
god, and not come to ri; years, nor yeta man: but he is the ſuperintendent and reformer of meng 
Language as touching the gods, being yer new, unperfcRt, and not diſtin nor articnlate 3 which is the 
reaſon, that he holdeth a ſcal-ring before his mouth, {e2a fign and mark of taciturnity and _ 
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Alſo in the moneth Meſori, they repreſent unto him certain kinds of Pulſe, ſaying wichall, The rongue © 


is Fortune : The tongue is Dzmon. Now of all Platts which Egypt bringeth torth, they conſecrate 
the Peach-tree unto him eſpecially, becauſe the fruit reſembleth an Heart, and the leaf a Tongue : For 
of all choſe things which naturally arc in man, there js nothing more divine than the Tongue and 
Specch, as touching the gods principally, neither in any thing commeth he nearer unto beatitude : and 
therefore I adviſe and require every man who repairerh hicher and commerh down to this Oracle, to 
entertain holy thoughts in his heart , and to utter ſeemly words with his tongue, whereas the common 
ſort of people in their publick fcafts and ſolemn procefſionsdo many ridicalous things,noewithftanding 
they proclame and pronounce formerly by the voyce of the Cryer and Bedle in the beginning of ſuch 
ſolemnitics, to keep filence, or ſpeak none but good words: aad yet afterwards they ceaſe not bur to 
give Out moſt blaſpemous ſpecches,and to think as baſely of the gods. How then ſhall men behave and 
demean themſelves in thoſe heavy and mournfull ſacrifices from whence all mirth and laughter is bani- 
ſhed, if it be not lawfull cicherito omit any thing of the accuſtomed and uſuall Ceremonies , or 
to confound and mingle the __ of the go ds with abſurd and falſe ſuſpicions ? The Grecks do 
many ſemblable things unto-the Egyptians even in manner at the very fame- time : For at Athens in the 
fcaſt called T heſmophoria to the honour of Ceres, the Women do faſt, fitting upon the greund : And 
the Bocotians make arifling and removing of the houſes of Aches, naming this fcaſt ir=x; #n, that is ro 
ſay, odious: as if Geres were in heavinefſe and ſorrow for the deſcent of her Daughter Proſerpins into 
Hell : and this is chat moneth whercin the Stars called Pleiades appear, and when the hubandmen be- 
gin to ſow , which the Egyptians name Athyr, the Athenians Py anepſion, and the Eczotians Damatrios, 
as one would ſay Cerealis. And Theopowpus writeth , that the people inhabiting Weſtward, do both 
think and alſo call the Winter Saturn, the Summer Fenus, and the Spring Proſerpina : and that of Sa« 
turn and Venus all things be ingendered, The Pheygians alſo imagining that God {l:cpeth all Winter, 
and lieth awake in the Summer; thereupon celebrate in one ſeaſon, the feaft of lying in bed and 
ing 3 inthe other of cxperretion or waking, and that with much drinking and belly cheer. Bur 
the Paphlagonians ſay, that he is bound & kept in ward as a Priſoner during Winter, and in the Spring 
inlarged again and fetat liberty when he beginneth to ſtir and move, Now the very time giveth us 
occafion to ſuſpet,that the heavy countenance and auſterity which they ſh:w,is becauſe the fruits of the 
carth be then hidden : which fruies our Ancients in times paſt never thoughtto be gods, but the pro= 
fable and neceſfary gifts of the pods, availing much to live civilly, and not after a ſavage and beaſtly 
manner. Burt at what time of the year as they ſaw the fruits from the trees to fall and fail at once 3 and 
thoſe which themſelves had ſowen , with much ado , by little and lictle opening and cleaving the carth 
with thcir own hands and fo covering and hilling the fame , without any affured hope what would 
beride thereupon, and whether the ſame would come to any proof and perfeCtion or no,they did many 
things like unto thoſe that commis dead bodice to the earch , and mourn therefore.” Morcover, like 
as we ſay, that he who buicth che books of Plato, buieth Plato : and who is the aftour of Menanders 
Comedies, is ſaid to att and play Menander : Semblably, they did not ſpare and forbear to give the 
names of the celcſtiall gods unto their gifts and inventions, honouring the ſame with all reverence, for 
the uſe and nced they had of them. Butthcy who come after,taking this groſly and fooliſhly, and up- 
on ignorance unskiltully returning upon the gods che accidents of their fruits 3 not only called their 
ſence and fruition, the nativity of the gods; and their abſence or want of them, the death and 
departure of the gods; but alſo belecved ſo much, and were perſwaded fully fo: In ſuch wiſe as they 
have filled them(ſclves with many abſurd, lewd and confuſed opinions of the ſaid gods. And yer verily, 
the error and abſurdity of their opinions they had cvidently before their cyes preſented by Xenophanes 
the Colophonian, or other Philoſophers after him, who admoniſhed the Egyptians, that if chey re- 
ted them gods, they ſhould not lament for them : and if they mourned, they ſhould nottake them 
gods : as alſo it was a ridiculous mockery, in their lamencations to pray uneo them for to pro- 
duce new fruits and bring them unto perfection for them,to the end that they might be conſumed again 
and lamented for. But the caſe ftands not ſo : for they bewail the fruits that are gone and ſpent , but 
they pray unto the gods , the Authors and givers thereof, that they would vouchſate to Ww upon 
them new, and make them grow in ſupply of thoſe which were periſhed and loft. Right well there» 
fore was it ſaid of the Philoſophers, that thoſe who have not learned to hear and take words arighe, 
receive alſo and uſe the things themſelves amifſe : as for example , the Greeks who were not taught 
nor accuſtomed to call the ſtatues of brafſe and ſtone, or painted images , the ſtarucs and images made 
to the honour of the gods, but the gods themſelves : and afterwards were ſo bold, as to ſay, that 
Lachares delpoiled and tripped Minerva out of her clothes, and chat Diowfius the Tyrant polled A - 
pollo who had a perruke or buſh of golden hair; alſo thac Jupiter Capitolinus during the civill wars 
was burnt and conſumed with fire. And thus they ſecnot, how in ſo doing they draw and admir 
falſe and erroneous opinions which follow upon ſuch manner of ſpeeches. And herein the Egyptians 
of all other Nations have faulted moſt, about the beafts which they: honour and worſhip. For the 
Greeks verily in this poine both believe and alſo ſpeak well, ſaying that che Dove is a bird ſacred un- 
to Venus, the Dragon to Minerva,the Raven or Crow to Apollo,and the Dog to Diane,according to that 


which Euripides (aid 3 
The goddeſſe Diana ſhining by night | 
In « Dogs portrait will take much delight: 
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Bt the Egypiian, act lealtwifc the common fort of them, worſhipping and honouring theſe very beafts 
as it they were gods themlelves , have not onely peſtercd with laughter and ridiculous mockery their 
Leicurgy and divine ſervice, (for Ignorance and Folly in this caſe is the leaſt {in of all others) but alſo 
there is crept into the midi of men a trong opiniong which hath ſo far poſſeſi.d the fimple and weaker 
fort, as that it bringeth them to meer ſuperttition. And as for {ch asbe of more quick and witty ca- 
pacity, & who bcfides are more audacious, thoſe it driverh headlong inco beafily cogitacions and Athei= | 
{ticall diſcourſes : And therefore 1hold is not amifſe, curforily and by the way to annex hereto ſuch | 
things as carry ſome probability and likelihood with them. For to ſay, that the gods tor fear of Ty- 
phon were turned into theſe Creatures, as if they thought to hide themſelves within the bodics of the 
black Storks called Thides, of Doggs and Haukes, paſſcth all the monſtrous wonders and fiftions of tales 
that can be deviſed, Likewiſe tohold, that che Souls of thoſe who are departed, ſo many as remain 
 Rtil.in being, arc regenerate again one)y in the Bodics of theſe beaſts, js as abſurd and incredible as the | 
other. And as for thoſe who will ſeem to render a civill and politick reaſon hercof 3 ſome give ous | 
that Oſiris in a great expedition or voyage of his, having divided his army into many parts (ſuch as in 
Greek are called a9%# and mew, that is to ſay , bands and companics) he gave unto cvery of them for 
their ſeverall enſignes the portraRtures and images of beafts: and cach band afterwaids honoured their 
own and had in reverence as ſome holy and ſacred thing. Others atticm, that the Kings who ſucceeded 
after Oſiris, for to terrific their enewics went forth to bateell, carrying heforc them, the heads of ſuch 
beztis made in gold and tilver, upon their armes. Some there be again, who allege, that there was one 
of theſe their lubtile and fine-hcaded Kings, who knowing that the Egyptians of their own nature were 
lighily diſpoſed , ready to revolt and given to change and innovations, alſo that by reaſon of their 
great multitude, their power was hardly to be reftrained and in manner invincible, in caſc they joyned 
tog*ther in counſe), and drew joyntly in one common line, therefore he fowed among them a perperu= 
a'l [uperſticion, which gave occaſion of difſcntion and enmity among them, that never could be ap- 
caſcti : For when he had given commandement unto them, for to have in reverence thoſe beaſts which | 
naturally diſagreed 2nd warred together , even ſuch as were ready to cat and devour one another, 
whilcs every one endeavoured alwaics to ſuccour and maintain their own,& were moved to anger it any | 
wrong or diſpleaſure were done to thoſe which they aff.Qcd 3 they fell rogerher themſelves by the cars 
ere they were aware,and killed one another, for the-cnmity ard quarrel] which was between thoſe beaſts 
whom they adored, and ſo foſtered mutuall and mortall barred. For even at this day, of all the Egyp- 
tians the Lycopolitans onely, cat Mutton, beccauſe the Woolt whom they adore as a god is enemy 
* who woto ſheep. And veriiy in this our age, the Oxyrinchitee, becauſe the * Cynopolircs, that is to ſay, the 
worſhip inhabicams of the City Cynopolir, cat the Fiſk named Oxyrinchos, that is to ſay , with the ſharp beck, 
the Dogg, Whenſoever they can intrap or catch a Dogg, make no more ado but ki)l him for a Sacrifice and eat him 
whenihey have done. Upon which occaſion having levicd war one againſt the other , and done 
much miſchicf reciprocally , after they had been well chaſtifcd and plagued by the Romans, they 
grew to Attonement and Compoſition. And for as much as many of them do ſay, that the Soul | 
of Typhon, departed into theſe beafts, ir ſeemeth that this fiftion importech thus much , that every | 
brutiſh and beafily nature , commeth and proceedeth from ſome cvill Dzmon, and therefore to 
pacific him that he do no miſchict, they worſhip and adore theſe beafts. And if peradventure 
there happen any great Drought or contagious Heat which cauſcth peitilert Maladics or: 0» 
ther unuſuall and cxtirordinary Calamities , the Priefts bring forth ſome of thoſe Beafts which 
they ſerve and honour in the daik Night, without any voyſe, in great ſilence, menacing them 
at the rſt, and putting them in fright. Now if the Plague or Calamity continue fill, they kill and 
facrifice them, thinking this to be a Puniſhment and Chaſtiſement of the faid cvill Dzmon, orclſe 
ſome great cxpiation for notable {ins and tranſgreſſions. For inthe City verily of Idithy a, as Mar 
nethes maketh report, the manner is to burn men alive, whom «hey called Typhonii : whoſe aſhes when 
they had boulted through a tamiſe, they ſcattered abroad, untill they were reduced. to nothing; But 
this was done openly at a certain time in thoſe dayes which are called Cynades or'Canicular. Mary 
the immolation of theſe beaſts, which they accounted ſacred , was performed ſecretly and not; at a ; 
certain time or upon prefixed dayer, but according to the occurrences of thoſe accidents which hap» 
ncd, And therefore the common people neither knew nor ſaw onght, but when they ſolemnizerheir 
Obſequics and Funeralls for them, in the preſence of all the people they ſhew ſome of the other bealts 
and throw them together into the Sepulchre, ſuppoſing thereby to vex arid gall Typhony and to re-- 
pref: che joy. that he hach in doing miſchicf. For it ſeemeth that Apis with fome other few beaſts 
was conſecrated to Oſiris : howſoever they attribute many more unto him. And it this be truc,] ſup= 
poſe it importeth that which we ſeck and ſearch all this while, as couching thoſe which are confeſſed | 
by all, and have common honours ; as the foreſaid Stork Ibis, the Hauk and the: Babian or Cynece- 
phalus, yea and Apis him(ſclt, for fo they call the Goat in the City Mendes. Now there remaincth che 
utility and fymbolizarion hereof : confidering that ſome particip2te of the one, but the mot part ot 
both. For as touching the'Goart, the Sheep and the Ichacumon;certain it is, they honour them for the ulc | 
and prefir they receive by them : like as the inhabitauns of Lemnes honour the birds called * Corydalis | 
: —_— becauſe they finde out the Locuſt nefts and quaſh their eggs. The Thefſalians alſo have the Storks in 
A ns great account, becauſe whereas their Country is given to breed anamber of Scepents, the ſaid Storks | 
| when they come, kill them up all. By reaſon whereofthey made an Edi , with an intimariony that | 
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think. Whoſoever killed a Stork ſhould be baniſhed his Country. The Serpent Apis alſo » the Wezill _=— 
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th: Fly called the B-trill they reverence, becauſe they obferve in them | wot nut what hue Uo tier 1 
mages ( like a8 in drops of water we perceive the refemblance of rhe Sun) of the divine p« wer. Fer 
many there be cven yet, who both think and fay, that the Male W-<z#iY engendereth with the Female by 
ber car,and that (he bringeth forth her young atthe moich + which fy1 bolzerh 23 they ſay; ard repre» 
ſentcth the making and'/generation of ſpeech. Asfor the Bertils , they hold, rharthcoughow ait their 
kinde is no Female, but all the Males do blow or czft their ſ-ed imo a cercain globus arround marter in 
form of balls, which they drive from chem androll ro and fro concrarimaits, iike as the Sung when he 
movcth himſelf from the Wet ro the Eaſt, feernevh to twrn abourthe Heaven clean comra:y. The Aſpis 
alſo they compare to the planet of the Sun, beeaufe he dorh never age and wax o8d, biit moverh in all 
facility, readinefſe and celerity without the meansof any inftrumencs of n1ocion. Neicher is the Cro- 
code ſet fo much by among them, without ſome probable cauſe : For they Gay chat in forereſpeft he 
is the very image repreſenting God : as being th- only Creature in» the world which barh no tongue: 
for as much as divine ſpeech needeth neither voice nor tongue : 

But through the paths of Fuftice walks 

with fill and fiſemt pace, 
Dw efiimy right alt mortall things, 
in their due time and place. | 

And of all beafts living within the water, the Crocodile onely (avmen (ay) hath over his cye: a cet- 
rain chin film or tranſparent wed to cover them, which commeth down fron» his forehead in rich forr, 
as that he can ſee and not be ſeen, whercin he is conformable *and like umo'the fovereign of all the 
gods. Moreover look in what place the Female is diſcharged of her fpawn, theres the urnwP# mark 
and limit of che rifing and inundation of Nitus: for being not able ro Jay eheic gy ir che water, and 
affraid withall to fit far off , they have a moſt perfeRt and exq ifire forctighe of chat which will bez 
inſomuch as they make uſe of the Rivers approach when they lay : and whites they fir and cove, their 
cgg3 be preſerved dry, and arc never drenched with the water. A hundred eggs they lay, in fo many 
dayes _—_— and as many yeers live they, which are longeſt lived ; Andebiy isthe firſt and princt- 
al mum 


r that they uſe who treat of celcftiall matters. Morcover, as rouching hoſe b-afts which are 
d for both cauſes , we have ſpoken before of the Dogg : bur the This or black Stork, bfid:y 
that ir killech thoſe Serpents whoſe prick and ſting is deadly, ſhe was the firſt that taught n3the wie of 
that evacuation or clenfting the Body by Clyſtre, which is ſo ordinzry in Phyfick * for perceived the 
is to purge, clenſe, and mundific her fcIf in that fort: wherevpon the moſt religious Prictts, and thofe 
who arc of greateſt experience , when they would be puritied, rake for their holy water to ſprinkle 
themſelves with , the very ſame out of which the This drinketh, for ſhe never drinks of impoiſoncd and 
infe&tcd water, neither will ſhe come near unto ic. Moreover, with her two Legs ſtanding at'la 
one from the other, and her bill together, ſhe maketh 2n abſolute eriangle with three even tid.s, be» 
fides, the variety and ſpeckled mixture of her phame, confiſting of white fearbers and black, repreſent- 
eth the Moon when ſhe is paſt the full. Now we muſt not mervail at the Egypeians, for plating and 
conecnting themſelves in ſich ſlighe repreſentations ard fimilitudes , for cycn the Greeks themſelves 
as well in their Piftarcs as ocher Images of the gods, melecd and wrought roany mould, uſed many 
times ſuch reſemblances : for one ftatue in Crete thry had of Fuprter wichour ears, becauſe ir is nog 
meant for him who is Lord and Governonr of all, ' ro havcany mſtcuttion by the hearing of others, 
Unco the image of Palles, Phidias the Imag:r ſet a D-agon; like as to that of Fexus in the City of 
Elis a Tortoiſe : giving us by this to underftand, that Maidens had need of guidance and good cuftody, 
and that Married Women ought to keep the houſe and be ftlent., Thethree: forked Mace of Neprane, 
fignifiech che third place, which the $:a and Element of water holderh , onder Heaven and Air; for 
which cauſe they called the Sca Amphirrite , and the prtry fea: gods Tritons, Alſo the Pythagoreang 
have bighly honored the numbers and figures Geometricoll, by the gods names : for the triangfe with 
three equall fides they called Pallas, born out of Zupiters brain,and Tritegeni:, for that it is equally di- 
vided with three right lincs, from chree angtes drawn by the Plumb. One or unity they named 


Apollo, 


As well for bis perſwaſive grace , 
5 plain ſimplicy, 
That doth appear in youth/ull face, 
and this is unity. | 
Two, they termed Contention and Boidneffe : and a, uſtice, For whereas to off:nd and be of- 
fended, to do and to ſuff:r wrong, come the one by cxcefl:, and the other by defeRt, TJuſtremain:th 
equally berween in che mids. That famous quaternary of theirs, named Tetradhys, which coofilte:h 
ot four nincs, and amounteth to thirty ſix was their greateſt Ouh, fo rife in every mans mo 
and they called irthe World, as being accompliſhed of the firſt four even numbers, and che firſt four 
odd, compounded into one tog:ther. If then the moſt excellent and beft renowned Philoſophers, 
perceiving in things which have neither Body nor Soul, ſome type and figure of deity , have nog 
thought it — ro negleR or deſpiſe any thing herein, or paſs it over with duc honor , I { we 
onght much leffe fo to do in thoſe properrics and qualities which are in natures ſenficive, baving lifeand 
being capable of paſſions and atfeAions , according to their inclinations and conditions. And 
therefore we muſt not content our ſelves and reft in the worliguing of theſe and fach like beaſts, bug 
by them adore the Divinity that ſhincth in chem, as in moſt clear aud bright Mirrors, according to 
RXXK 2 natures 
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nature, reputing them alwaics as the inſtrument and artificiall workmanſhip of God, who ruleth and 

overncth the univerſall world : neither ought we to think , that any thing void of life, and deftiturs 
of ſenſe, can be more worthy orexcellent than that which is indued with lite and ſenſes ; nonotal. 
though a man hung never ſo much Gold or a number of rich Emraulds about it : for it is neither co. 
lours nor figures, nor polliſhed bodies, that deity doth inhabit in : but whatſoever doth nor partici 
pate life, nor is by nature capable thereof, is of a more baſc and abjeR condition than the very dead, 
Bit that nature which liverk and ſecth, which alſo in ic (elf hath the beginning of motion and know- 
ledge of that which is proper and mect, as alſo of that which is firange unto ir, the ſame (1 fay ) hath 
drawn ſome influence and portion of that wiſe providence, whereby the univerſall world js governed, 
as Heraclitus, ſaich. And therefore the deity is no lefſe repreſented-in ſuch natures, than in works 
mate of brafſe and tone, which arc likewiſc ſubjetro corruption and alteration, but over and beſides, 
they are naturally voide of all ſenſe and underſtanding. Thus much of that opinion, as touching the 
worſhip of beafts, which I approve for beſt. 

Moreover the habiliments of Is, be of different tinQures and colours : for her whole power con. 
ſiſteth and is imploycd in matter which recciverth all formes, and becommeth all manner of things, to 
wit, Light, Darknefſ:, Day, Night, Fire, Water, Life, Death, Beginning and End. But the robes 
of Ofris, have ncither ſhade nor varicty , but are of one liwple colour, even that which js lighefome 
and bright. For the firſt and primitive cauſe is ſimple z the principle or beginning, is without all 
mixure, as being ſpirituall and intillegible. Whereupon it 18 thac they make a ſhew but once. for 
all of all his habiliments, which when they have done thcy lay them up again and beftow them fafe, 
and kecp them ſo ftraightly, that no man may ſee or handle them : whereas contrariwiſe they uſe thoſe 
of Iſis many times : For chat ſenfible things be in uſage, and ſeeing they are ready and ever in hand, and 


| be ſubj:&evermore to alternative alterations, therefore they be laid abroad and diſplayed, for to be 


ſeen often. Burt the intelligence of that which is ſpiritual and inrclletgal, pure, timple, and holy, 
ſhining as a flaſhof lightning, effcreth it ſelf unto the ſoul but once, for to be touched and (een, And 
therefore Plato & Ariftolecall this part of Philoſophy 'Em*z]us, for that thoſe who diſcourſe of reaſon, 
have paſſed beyond all matters ſubje& tomingled & variable opinions, leap at length to the contempla- 


* tion of this firftprinciple,which is fimple,and not material: and after they have in ſome ſort attained to 


the pure and fincere truth of iz they ſuppoſe that their Philoſophy as now accompliſhed is come to finall 
&ion.And that web the Priefts in theſe days are very precitc & wary to (hew,keeping it hidden and 
ecret with ſo great careand diligence, allowing not ſo much as a fight thereof ſecretly and by the way: 
alſo that this god raigneth and rulcth over the dead, and is noother than he whom the Greeks name 
Hades and Pluto: the common people not underftanding bow this is truce , are much troubled; 
thinking it very ftrange that the holy and ſacred Ofiris ſhould dwell within or under the carth, where 
their bodics lie who are thought to be come unto their finall end. But he verily is moſt far removed 
from the eacth, without Rain or pollution, pure and void of all ſubſtance or nature, that may admit 
death or any corruption whatſoever. Howbeit the Souls of men, ſo long as they be here bencath clad 
within bodics and paſſions , can have no participation of God, unlefſc it be ſo much only as 
may attainugto the intelligence of,by the ftudy of hiloſophy,and the ſame is but in manner of ad 
dream. But when they ſhall be delivered from theſe bonds,and paſſc into this holy place, where there 
is no paſſion, nor paſlible form : then, the ſame God is their ConduCtor and King : then they cleave 
unto him, as much as poſlibly they can : him they contemplate and behold without ſaticty : defiring 
that Beauty, which it is not poſſible for men to utter and cxprefie : whereof according to the old tales, 
Tfis was alwaics inamoured : and having purſued after it untill ſhe enjoyed the ſame, ſhe afterwards 
became repleniſhed with all Goodnefſe and Bcauty that here may be engendered. And thus much may 
ſuffice for that ſenſe and in tation which is moſt beſeeming the gods. Now if we muſt beſides 
ſpeak as I promiſed before, of the incenſe.and odors which are burnt every day : let a man confider 
nt in his mind and take this with him, that the _— were men cvermore moſt ſtudious in thoſe 
matters which made for the hcalth of their bodics, but principally in this regard , they had in recom= 
mendation thoſe that concerned the Ceremonics of divine ſervice in their ſanfifications, and in their 
ordinary life and converſation ; wherein they have no lefſc regard unto wholſomeneſ(: chan to holis 
neffe : For they think it neither Jawfull nor beſeeming to ſerve that cfſence which is altogether pure, 
every way ſound and impolluted , cicher with Bodics or Souls corrupt with inward ſores, and ſabjeR 
to ſecret maladies. Secing then, that the Air, which we moſt commonly uſe, and within which we al- 
waie converſc, is not evcrmore alike diſpoſed nor in the ſame temperature : but in the night is thickned 
and made grofſc, whereby it comprefleth and draweth the body into a kinde of ſadncfle and penfivencls, 
as if it were overcaſt with dark mifts and wei down : ſo ſoon as ever they beupin the morning, 
they burn incenſe by kindling Rofin, for to clenſe and purifie the air by this rarcfaftion and ſubtilizs- 
tion, awaking as it were and raifing by this meancs, the inbred ſpirits of our Bodics which were lan- 
guiſhing and drowfic : for that in this odor there is a forceable vertue which vehemently ftriketh upon 
the ſenſes. Again, about Noon, perceiving that the Sun drawcth forcibly out of the carth by 
his heat, great quantity of ftrong vapours , which be intermingled with the air, then they born 
Myrrh : For the heat of this aromaticall gum and odor is ſuch , as that it diſſipateth and dif- 
p_ whatſoever is groſs, thick and muddy in the air. And verily in the time of Peſti- 
ence Phyficians think to remedy the ſame by _— fires, being of this opinion, that 
the flame doth ſubciliate and rarchie the air : which is th no doubt the better in caſe ny 
k wect 
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ſweer-wood, as of the Cypreſs-trees, of Juneper, or * Pitch-tree. And hercu reported it is thaxt * dung 
the Phyſician Acron, when there reigned a grievous Plague at Athens, wan a ms and reputati= 
on, by cauſing good fires to be made about the fick perſons ; for he ſaved many by that means. And 
Ariſtotle writcth, that the ſweet ſents and good ſwells of Perfumes, Oynements, Flowers, and fragrant 
Medows, ſerve no lefj forhealth than for delight and pleaſure. For that by their heat and mildncf 
chey gently difſolve and _ the ſubſtance of the brain; which nacurally is cold, and, as it were, con- 
geled: Again, if it be fochar the Egyprians oal Myrrb i heir Language Bak whichf a man in- 
rerpret, fignifiech as much as the dif and chafing away of idle calk m__ —_ x. a7" 
for a teſtimony to confirm that which we fay. As for chat Compoſition among named Cyphi, it 
js a Confe&tion or Mixture receiving fixteen Ingredients. For there jenter into it, Honey, Wine, 
Raiſins, Cyperous, Rofin, Myrcrb, Aſpalachus and Scſ{cli. Moreoves, the ſweet ruth Schenos, Bitu- 
men, Moſs, and the Dock : Befides two ſorts of the Juniper Berricr, the greater and the leſs, Carda- 
momum and Galamus, All theſe ſpecies are compounded togerher, notat a v:nture, and as it comerh 
into their heads : but there be read certain ſacred writings unto the Apothecarics and Perfumers, all 
the while thatthcy mix them, As for this number, alchough ic be quadrate, and made of a ſquare, 
and onely of the numbers equa}, maketh the ſpace contained within, «qual to hiscircumference, we 
are not to think that this is any way material tothe vertue thereof ; bur molt of the fimples thar go 
eo this Compoſition being Aronatical, caſt a pleaſant breath from them, and yicld a dele&able and 
wholeſome vapor, by which che ayris altered : and withal, the body being moved with this evape= 
ration, is gentl ed to repoſe, and taketh an attraftive temperature of fzep, inletting ſlack ar d 
unbinding the bends of cares, wearineſs and ſorows incident inthe day time, and that without the 
hclpof ſurfer and drunkenneſs : polifhing and ſmoothing the imaginative part of the brain which 
receiveth dreams in manner of a mirror, caufing the ſame to be pore and neat, as much, or rather 
more, than the ſound of Harp, Lute, Viol, orany other Inftruments of Muſick 3 which the Pythagos 
reans uſed for to c ſlcep, enchanting by that device, and dulcing che unreaſonable part of the 
ſoul which is ſubje& to paſſions. For ſweet Odors, as they do many times excite and flirup the 
ſenſe when ir is dull, and beginneth to fail : fo contratiwiſe, they make the ſame as often ut and 
heavy, yea, and ie — whiles thoſe Aromatical ſmells by reaſon of their ſmoothnefa 
are and di in the : According as ſome Phyſicians ſay, that llcep is cngendred in us 
when the vapour of the food which we have ceceived, creepech gently along the noble parrs and prin- 
| cipal bowels, and as ie toucheth chem, cauſcth a kind; of tickling which lulleth them aſlcep. This 
| Op they uſe in drink, as a Compoſition to ſeaſon their cups, and as an oyntment befides : for they 
hold, char being caken in drink, it ſcourcth the guts within, and maketh the belly laxative : and be- 
ing applied outwaadly, as a liniment, it mollificth thebody. Over and above all this, Rofin is the 
work of the Sun ; but Myrrh they gather by the Moon light, out of thoſe Plants from which it doth 
diſtil; Bat of thoſe fimples whereof Cypbs is compounded, ſome there be which love the night becrers 
2s many, I mean» as be nouriſhed by cold winds, ſhadows, dews and moiſture: For the brighenefs and 
light ofthe day is one and fimple : aud Pindarus faith, thar the Sun is ſeenthrough the pure and ſolicary 
ayr : whereas the ayr of the night is a compound and mix-ure of many lights and powers, az if there 
were a confluence of many feeds from every [tzx running into one. By good right therefore they 
butn theſe fimple Perfumes in the day, as thoſe which are engendred by the vertue of the Sun : 
But this being mingled of all ſorts, and of divers qualitics, they fer on fire about the evening, and 


beginning of the night. 
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Of the Oracles that have ceaſed to give 
Anſwer. 5 


The Summary. 


He Spirit of Error hath endeavored always and aſſailed the beſt be can, to maintain bis Power and Dz 
minion in the world, baving after the revolt and fall of Adam, been furniſhed with inſtruments of all 
forts, to Tyr annize over his Slaves. In which number we are to range the Oracles and Predifions of cer= 
| rain Idols erefied in many places by bis initigation z by means whereof, this [worn enemy to the glory of the 1rue 
God, hath much prevailed. But when it pleaſed our heavenly # ather to gave us h1s Son for to be our Saviour. 

who deſcending from heaven to earth, took upon him our humane nature, wherein he ſuſtained the pain and 
puniſhment due for our fins, to deliver ws out of hell, aud by vertne of bis merits, 10 give us entrance intothe 
Kingdom of beaven, the truth of his grace being publiſhed and made known in the world by the preaching of 


r faithful S the Devil and his Angels, who had in many parts and places of the 
the Apoitles and therr fait ful ucceſſors z eVr a ge, and to keep ſilence and 


world abuſed and deceived poor Idolaters, were forced to acknowledge their Soveraign, 

Suffer rom ſprakunto 65 whale meant to call unto Salvation, or elſe ts make them unexcuſable, if 

they refuſed to hesr his veyce. This ceſſation of the Oracles put the Prieſts and Sacrificers of the Painims to 
in the time of the Roman Emperors : whiles ſome impated the 


great tronble, and wonderful perplexity | ; 
cauſe to this, "bers to that. But onr Author in this Treatiſe diſcour ſeth upon this Queſtion, ſhewing _—_ 
oo” 
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at and lamentable is the blindeneſs of mans reaſon and wiſdom, when it thinketh to attain unto 

—_ God. For all 1be ſpeeches of the Philoſophers,whom ve bringeth in bereas Interlccutors, are ma 
and fables devijed for the nonce, which every Chriſtian man of any mean judgement will at the fir fight con- 
dewn. Tet thus much good there is in this diſcourſe, that the Epicureans are here taxed and coudemned in 
ſundry paſſages. As touching the Contents of this Conference, tke occaſion thereof ariſeth from the ſpeech 
of Dzmetrius aud Cleombrotus, who were come unto the Temple of Apollo : for the one of them baving re- 
hearſed a wonder as touching the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, moveth thereby @ farther defire of Diſputation : 
but before they enter into it they continue jtull the former ſpeech, of ihe conrſe and motion of the Sus, 4 med 
wards, they come to the main point 3 namely, Why all the Oracles of Greece ( excepting that onely of Le- 
badia) ceaſed? To which demand, Platcniades a Cynique Philoſopher anſwereth, That the wickedneſs » 
men is the cauſe thereof. Ammonius contrariwiſe attributetb all unto the W. ars which had conſumed the 
Pilgrims that uſed to reſort unto the ſaid Oracles. Lamprias propoſeth one 0p3nion, and Clcombrotus ig. 
ferring another of bis, fall into a Diſcourſe and Common- place as touching Demons, whom he veri ly rangeth 
between gods and men, diſputing of their natare, according to the ar of the Greeks. Then hy proveth 
that theſe Demons bave the charge of Oracles, but by reaſon that they eparted out of one Countrey _ 
ancther, or dyed, theſe Oracles gave ever. To this purpoſe be telleth @ notable tale as touching the death of 
the great Pan, concluding thus, that ſeeing Demons be mortal, we ought not to wonder at the ceſſation of 
Oracles. After this, Ammonius confuteth the Epicureans, who bold, That there be no Demons. And 
on the confirmation of the former Pofiticns, they enter tegether into the examination of the opinions of the 
Epicureans and Platoniſis, concerning the number of the Worlds, to wit, whether they be many or infinite? 
growing to this reſolution aſter long diſpute, that there be many, and namely, to the number » 764 Which 
done, D:metrius reviving the principal queſtion, moverb alſo a new one, Why the Demon have this power 
to ſpeak by Oracles ? Unto which there be many and divers onſ! wers made, Which determine all in one 
Treatiſe according to the Platonijts Philoſophy, of the Principal. Efficient, and Final cauſe of thoſe things 
th a: are eff:Ged by reaſon, and particularly of Divinations and Prediction: : for which, he maketh to con- 
cur, the Earth, the Sun, Exbalations, Demons, and the Soul of man, Now all the intention and drift of 
Plutarch groweth 10 this pornt, That the Earth being incted and moved by s natural vertue, and that which 
is proper unto ity and in no Wiſe divine and perdurable, hath bronght forth certain powers of Divination: 
That theſe Inſpirations breathing and ariſing out of the Earth, bave touched the underſtandings of men | 
with ſuch efficacy, as4hat they have cauſed them-to foreſee future things afar «ff, and long ere they bapned ; 
yea, and have addreſſed and framed them to grve anſwer bsth in verſe and proſe. lezm, That like as there be 
certain grounds and lands more ſertile one than the other, or producing ſome particular things according to | 
the divers and peculiar property of each : Ther y be a ſs certain places and tatts of the wor 1d endued with 
this temperature, which both tngender, and al/o incite theſe Enthiſiack and Divining Spirits. Further- 
more, that this puiſſance is meer divine indeed ; hoybeit, not perpetual, eternal, unmoveable, nor that which 
is for ever perdurable: But by proceſs and ſucceſſion of time, doth diminiſh and decay by little and little, | 
untill at length, through age, it conſumeth to nothing. Semblably, that this great numter of Spirits are not 
encendred inceſſunily, neither proceed they forward, or retire back continually ; but this vertue of the Earth | 
moveth of it ſelf in certain Revolutions, and by that means is enchaſed and puffed wp : And after that in | 
time it bath gathered abundance of new vapors, it filleth the caves and holes ſo ful, until they diſcharge | 
8nd ſend them up again. Whereupon it cometh to paſs, tÞat the exhalations ſtirred in the ſaid caves, and de- 
firons to iſſue forth, after that they have been beaten back ag ain, violently aſſail the foundations, and flir the 
Temples built upox 1hem, in ſuch ſort, as being ſhaken, as it were, by earthquakes, more or leſs in one place 
than another, according to the overtures and paſſages made for the exhalation, they finde iſſue through the 
ftreights, break forth with forcible violence, and ſo produce theſe Oracles. In ſum, the intention and minde of 
Plutarch is to prove, that the beginning, progreſs, and end of theſe Oracles proceed all from naturalcauſes, 
to wit, the exhalations of the Earth. Wherein he is fully and groſly deceived, conſidering that ſuch Oracles in 
Greece have beeu inſpired by the Devil, who bath kept au open (hop there of impoſture,deceits, and the moſt hor- 
rible ſeducements that can be deviſed, For mine own part, I impute this whole diſcourſe of Plutarch unto the 
ignorance of the true God, the very mother of this _=—_ which bringeth forth this preſent Treatiſe, ſaved | 
by the Pagans, for to darken the reſplendent light of that great King of the world and his truth : which hath ; 
diſci.(ſed and brought to nothing all the ſabtil devices of Satan, who triumphed over all Greece by the means 
of bis Oracles. Thus after large diſcourſes upon theſe matters, Plutarch concludeth the whole Diſputation : 
the Concluſion whereof, be enricheth with an accident that befel unto the Propheteſs of D:Iphi : where @ men: 
may evidently ſee the impoſture and fraud of Devils, and of malicious Spirits (and thoſe be the Demons which 
Plutarch would deſign) and their horrible tyranny over men deſtitute of Gods grace. 
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flying from the utmoſt ends of the carth oppoſite one unto the other, toward the midf 
; of, encountred and met together at the very place where the Temple of Apollo Por gn 
buile, even that which is called Ompbalos, that is to ſay, the Navil, And that afterwards, 
menides the Pheftian being defirous ro know whether this Fable was true, ſought unto the Oracle 
for to be reſolved : but having received from che god adoubtful and uncertain anſwer ; by reaſon theres 


of madc theſe verſes : 
Now ſure in mids of Land or Seas 
there is no Navil ſuch 
Or if there be, the gods it know: 
men muſt not ſee ſo much, 


And verily the god Apollo chaſtiſed and puniſhed him well enough, for being fo curious as to ſearch 
into the tryal or proof of an old reccived Talczas if it had been ſome angique Piftare, But truc ic is, that 
in our days, a little before the'Solemnity of the Pythique gamer, which were held during the Magiftracy 
of Calliſtratus, there were two devout and holy Perſonages, who coming from the contrary ends of the 
carth, mer cogether in the City of Delphi : the one was Demetrius the Grammarianz who came from as 
far * Britain, minding to return unto Tarſus in Cilicia, the City of his nativicyg and the other, Cleom- That is to 
brotxs the Lac:demonian, who had travelled and wandred long time in Agypt, wichin the Troglody- > ="6" 
eique Province, and ſailed a good way up into the Red-Sea, not for any Traffique er Negotiation of _ 
| Mcrchandize, but onely as a Traveller that defired to ſee the world,” and co learn new faſhions abroad. 
For having wherewirh ſufficiently to maintain himſelf, and not caring to gather more than might ſctve 
| his own curn, he employed that time which he had, this ways, and gathered rogether a ccrtain hiſtory, 
| as the ſubje&t matter and ground of that Philoſophy, which propoſed for the end thereof (as he hime 
If faid) Theologic. This man having not long before been at the Temple and Oracle of Jupiter 
| Ammon, made ſemblance as if he wondered not much at any thing he faw there yz onely he 
unto us a ſtrange thing, wo:th the od>ſcrvation, and better to be contidered of, which he learned of the 
Pricfts there, as touching the burning Lampthat never gocth our: for by their ſayingyevery year is ſpend- 
eth leſs oy] than another. Whereby they gather certainly (quoth he)the incquality of the years, where» 
by the latter is cyermore ſhorter than the former : for great probability there is, that ſecing leſs oyl is 
conſumed, the time alſo is in proportion ſo much leſs, Now when all the company there preſent made 
| a wonder hercat, Demetrius among the reſt madea very jeſt of it, and ſaid it way a meer mockery to 
; ſearch into the knowledge of matters ſo high, by ſuch (light and ſmall preſumptions : for this was not, 
as Alcens ſaid, topaint a Lyon by meaſure of bis claw or paw, bug to move _ hcaven,and carth, 
and all the world, by the conjeQare onely of a weik and lamp ; yea, and tooverthrow at once all the 
Mathematical Scicnces, It is neither ſo nor fo, good Sir, quoth Clombrotus z for neither the onenor 
the other will crouble theſe men. For firſt, they will never yicld and give place unto the Mathemati- 
cians in the ccrtitude of their proofs z for ſooner may the Mathematicians miſreckon the time, aad 
| miſs in their calculation and accounts, in ſuch long motions and revolutions fo far remote and diftanc, 
: than they fail in the meaſure of the oyl which they obſerve continually, and mark moſt preciſely, in 
| regard of that which they ſee ſo ſtrange and againft all diſcourſe of reaſon. - Again, not to grant and 
allow (O Demetrius) thar pettyithings may many times ſerve for figns and argumenu of great important 
matters, would hinder and prejudice many Arts, conſidering that it is as much as to take away the 
proofs from many demonſtrations, concluſions and prediftions. And verily, cven you that are Gram- 
marians, will ſeem to verifie and ayow one point which is not of the leaſt conſequeuce 3 namely, that 
| thoſe Heroick Princes and Worthics, who were at the Trojan war, uſed to (have their hairy and keep 
the skin ſmooth with the razor ; becauſc, forſooth, in reading of Homer, you meet with ſome place 
where he maketh mention barely of the razor. Semblably, that in thoſe days mien uſed to put torth 
their money upon uſary, for that in one paſſage the ſaid Poct wrieeth thus : 


Whereas my debt is neither new nor ſmall: 
But as days come and go, it * grows withal. 


Meaning by the verb 599%, that his debt did grow unto him by the intereſt for uſe, Furthermore, 
becauſe ever and anon the ſame Homer attributeth unto the night, the Epithere 3b, which (ignifieth 
Quick and ſharp; you Grammarians are much affecd eo this word, ſaying, He underftandcth thereby, 
that the ſhadow of the earth being round, groweth point-wiſe or ſharp at the end, in mannerof a Cone 
or Pyramis. And what is he, who ſtanding upon this point, that ſmall chings may not be the, proofs 
and (igns of greater mattersz will approve this argument in Phyfick : namely, chat when there is a 
multitude of Spiders ſecn, is doth icate a peftilent Summer : or in the Spring ſcaſon, when the 
leaycy of the Olive trec reſemble the Crows feet ? Who (1 Gy ) will ever abideno take the — 


T* goeth a Talc, my friend Terenting Priſcus, that in times paſt certain Eagles, or clſc Swans, 
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of the Suns body, by Clepſydres or Water-dials, with a gallon or pinte of water ? or that a Tylc- 
formed Tablet, making a ſharp angle by the plumb, enclining upon a plain ſuperficies, ſhould thew 
the juſt mcaſure of the elevation of pole from the Horizon, which always is to be ſeen in our Hemi. 

| ſphere? Lo, whatthe Pricfts and cts in thoſe parts may allege and ſay. Andtherefore we 
ought to produce ſome other reaſons againft them, in caſe we would maintain the courſe of the 
San to be conftant and unvariable, as we hold here in theſe Countreys. And not of the Sun onely 
(cryed out with a loud voyce Ammonius the Philoſopher, who was then in place) but alſo of the 
whole hcaven, which by this reckoning cometh in queſtion. Forif itbe granted, that the years 
decreaſe : the race of the Sun which he runneth between the one Tropique and the other, myt of 
, neceſſicy be cur ſhorter, and taketh notup ſo great a part of the Horizon, as the Mathematiciang fc 
down z but that it becometh ſhorter and leſs, according as the Southern or Meridional parts be con- 
traftcd, and gather always roward the Scptentrional and Northern. Whereupon it will enſuc, thaz 
our Summer will be ſhortcr, and the GT of the ayr by conſequence colder; by reaſon that the 
Sun turneth more inwardly, and deſcriberh greater Parallels, or Equidiftant Circles , than thoſe be 
 aboutthe Tropicks, at the longeſt and ſhorteſt days of the year. Moreover, this would follow here. 
upon, that the Gnomons in the Dials at Syexe in t, will be more ſhadowleſs at the Summer 
Tropick or Solſtice : and many of the fixed Stars will run under one another ; ſome alſo of them 
will be forced for want of room to run one upon another, and be hudlcd pell-mell together. And 
if they ſhall ſay, that when other ſtars hold their own, and keep their ordinary > oo Sun onely 
obſerveth no order in his motions, they cannot allege any cauſe that ſhould ſo much as haſten hismo- 
tion alone among ſo many others as there be, but they ſhall crouble and diſquict moſt of thoſe things 
which arc ſeen evidently above : and namely, thoſe generally which happen unto the Moon in regard 
of the Sun. So that we ſhall have noneed of thoſe, who obſerve the meaſures of oyl, for to prove the 
diverſity of the years; becauſc the Eclypſes both of the Moon and Sun will ſufficiently ſhew if there 
be any at all, for that the Sun ſhall many times mcet wich the Moon, and the Moon reciprocally fall 
as often wirhin the ſhadow of the carth : ſo as we ſhall need no more to diſplay and diſcover the ya- 
nity and falfity of this reaſon. Yea, but my ſelf (quoth Cleowbrotus) have the ſaid mcaſure of 
oyl, for they ſhewed many of them unto me 3 and thar of this preſent year when I was with them, ap- 
red tobe much leſs than thoſe in the years paſt. So that Ammonius made anſwer in this wiſe : And 
ow is ir that other men who adore the inextinguible firez, who keep and preſerve the ſame religiouſly 
for the ſpace of an infinice number of years, one after another, coald not as well perceive and obſerve 
ſo much ? And ſay that a man ſhould admit this repore of yours to be true, as touching the meas 
ſurcs of the oyl : were it not much better to aſcribe the cauſe thereof unto ſome coldneſs or moiſture 
of the ayr; orrather contrariwiſe to ſome dryneſs and heat, by reaſon whereof, the fire in the Lamp 
being cnfecbled, is not able xo ſpend ſo much nutriment, and therefore hath no necd thereof? For [ 
have hcard ic/many times affirmed by ſome, Thatin Winter the fire burneth much better, as being more 
ſtronger and more fortified, by reaſon that the heat thereof is drawn in, more united and driven cloſer 
by the exterior cold : whereas great heats and droughts do weaken the ftrength thereof, fo as it be- 
cometh faint, looſe, and raw, without any = vehemency and vigour; nay, if a man kindle it a» 
gainſt the Sun-ſhine, the operation of it is leſs, hardly catcheth ig hold of the wood or fewel, and 
more {lowly conſumeth it the ſame. But mot of all, a man may lay the cauſe upon the oyl it ſelf; for it 
gocth not againſt reaſon to ſay, that in old time the oyl was of leſs nutriment, and ftood more y 
the wateriſh ſubſtance than now it doth, as preſſed out of Olives which you upon a was e 
afterwards being better concoQcd, and riper in the fruit, coming of Plants more perfeR and fully 
grown in the ſame quantity, was more effcQual, and ablc longer to nouriſh and maintain the fire. 
Thus you ſee how a man may falve and ſave that ſuppoſition of the Ammonian Pricfts, alchough is 
ſcem very ftrange and wonderfally extravagant. After that Ammonins had finiſhed his ſpeech. Nay, ra» 
ther (quorh 1) Cleowbrotus, I beſecch you tell us ſomewhat of the Oracle : for there hath gone great 
name, time out of minde, of the Deity refident there 5 but now it ſeemeth that the reputation thereof 
is clean gone. And when Cleombrorus made no anſwer hereto, but held down his head, and caſt his 
eyes upon the ground. There isno need (quoth Demetrius) to demand or make any queſtion of the 
Oracles there, when as we ſec the Oracles in theſe parts to tail, or rather indeed (all fave one or two) 
brought to nothing. This rather would be enquired into, what the cauſe ſhould be, that generally 
they all do ceaſe? For to what purpoſe ſhould we ſpeak of others, confidering that Beotie icfelf, which 
heretofore in old time rcſounded and rung again with Oracles, now is quite void of them, as if the 
ſprings and fountains were drycd up, and a great ficcity and drought of Oracles had come over the 
whole Land ? For there is not atthis dry, go throughout all Bzotia (unleſs is be onely in Lebadia) 
one place whcre a man may, would he never ſo fain, draw any divination, what nced ſocver he bath of 
any Oracle : for all other parts are cither mute or alcogether deſolate and forlom. And ycr in the time 
of the Mcdes Warythe Oracle of Prous Apollo was in great requeſt, and that of Ampbiaraus was in no leſs 
repatationz for both the one and the other was ſought unto. And inthas of Ptous Apollo, when the 
Pricft or Prophet who ſerved in the Oracle, uſed the ZEolian and madc anſwer unto thoſe 
who were ſent thither by the Barbarians, infomuch as none of the aſliftants underftood one ward, this 
Enthuſiaſm or Divine inſpiration, covertly gave thercby thus much to underſtand, that theſe Oracles 
pertained nothing unto the Barbarians, neither were they permitted to have the ordinary Greek 
Language at their command, A3 for that of Amphiaravs, the ſervant who was thither ſent, falling 
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{]:cp within the ſanCtuary, thought as he dreamed, that he ſaw and heard the mivilter ot the god, as if 
with his word and voice he ſcemed at the firſt ro drive him our, and command him to d part forth of 
the Templ:, ſaying, that his god was not there ; bur afterwards to thruſt him away with both his 
hands : bur in the end, ſeeing that he ftaid ſtill, rook up a great ſtone, and therewich ſmote him upon 
the head. And verily all this anſwered jult to that which afterwards befel], and was a v=ry prediftion 
and denunciation of a future accident ; tor Afardewivs was vanquiſhed not by the King himſelf, buc | y 
the Turour and Licutenant of the King of Laced#mon,who at that time had the conduRt and command 
of the Greeks armyzyca,and wich a ſtone felled to the ground,according as the Lydian ſervant aforeſaid 
imagined in his (]:cp that he was ſmittten with a tone. There flouriſhed likewiſe about the ſame time 
the Oracle of Tegyre, where the report gocth that the god Apollo himiclf was born : and verily two ri- 
vcx3 there arc that run near one to the other, whereof the one ſome at this day ca!l Phanix, that is to 
fay, the D -tc-tree3 the other Elea, that is to ſay, the Olive-tree. At this Oracle, during the time of the 
M:des war, wh:nthe Prophet Echecrates there ſerved, god Apollo anſwered by his mouth, that the 
Greeks ſhould have the honour of the vitory in this war, and continue ſuperior. Alſo in the time of 
the Pcloponneſiaque war, when the Dclians were driven out of theiril{land, there wes brought unto them 
an anſwer from the Oracle at De!pti; by vertuc whercof, commanded they were, to ſearch and feck our 
the place where Apollo was born,and there to pertorm certain ſacrifices : whercat , when they marvel- 
lcd , and in great perplexity demanded again, whether Apollo were born any where elſe, but among 
them? the Propheteſſe Pythia added moreover and ſaid ; That a Crow ſhould tcl! th:m the place. 
Wacrcupon theſc [D.putics who were ſent unto the Oracle, in their return homeward chanced to paſs 
through th: City Cherones, where they heard their Hoſtel in whoſc houſe they lodged, calking with 
ſome Paſſcngers and Guzfts, (who were going to Tegyre) as touching the Oracle , and whenthey de- 
partcd and took thcir leave, they ſaluted her, and bad her farewell in theſe terms: Adicu dame Coron, 
tor that was the Womans name, which hbgnoificth as much as Crow. By this means they underſtood the 
mcaning of the foreſaid Oracle or anſwer of Pyhie : and ſo when they had facrificed at Tegyre, not long 
after they were reſtored and returned into their native Country, Moreover, there were other appari- 
tions b-1ides of Oracles , more treſhand later, than thoſe which we have all:ged z but now they are al- 
cogeiher ceaſed : fo that it were not amiſſc, conlidering that we are met ncar unto Apolls Pythins, for 
to i quire into the cauſe of this ſo great change and altgration. . As we thus communed and talked to- 
gether, we were now by th.s tims gone out of the Temple, ſo far as to the very gates of the Gnidian 
ball : and when we were entered into it, we found thoſe friends of oyrs fitting there within, whom 
we defired to meet withall , and who attended our comming. Now when all che reſt were at leaſure, 
and had nothing clſcro do ( being at ſuch a time of the day) but cicher to anoine their bodics,or elſe 
to look upon the Champions and Wreſtlers, who there exerciſed themſclvet 3 Demetrius aſter a ſmiling 
manner began and ſaid: 
What ? were I beſt to tell a lie, 
Or make report of truth ſhall I ? | 

It ſeemeth as far as 1 can perceive, that you have in hand no marter of great conſequence : for I ſaw 
you firring at your calc, and it appearcth by your checrfull and pleaſanc looks, that you have no buſie 
thoughts hammering in your heads. Truc it is indeed (quoth Heracleo the Mcgarian :) for we are nog 
io aſerious argument anddiſp tation about che verb 8=aa®, whether in the Future tenie it ſhould loſe 
one of the ewo Lamdacs ? ncither reaſon we abour theſe ewo cemparatives 2529, 1nd #5amn, (that js to 
ſay, Worſe aid Bereer ) of what Poſicives they {h-uld come ? nor of what Pcimitives theſe ewo Surper« 
latives y02u5w, and Gianſ?, (that is to ſay, Worſt and B:it) be derived ? For theſe queftions and ſuch 
like, are thole thac make m:n knic and bend their browes : but of all ocker matters we may reaſon and 
Philoſophiz: well cnough and quictly, without making any furrowcs in our forcheads, and looking 
With an auftere and ſoure Countenancefor the matter upon the company preſent with us. Why then 
(quorh Demetrius) admit and receive bs into your ſociety, and togerher with us, enterrain the queſtion 
alſo, which ccewhile was moved among us, bring as it is, mcet tor this place, and in regard of god 
Apol'o, pertinent unto us all as many as we be : bur I beſcech you of all loves, Jet us bave no frowning 
nor knicting of browes whiles we reaſon upon the point. Now when we were (ct intermingled one 
with another, and that Demetrius hath propounded the forcſaid queſtion, immediately Didymus the 
Cynique Philoofopher , ſfurnamed Planterades, ftarted up , and ttood upon his feer 3 and afrer he had 
ſtamped with his (tf ewice or thrice upon the floor , cricd out in this mannner : O God ! Come you 
hicher with this queſtion indeed, as if it were/a matter ſo hard co be decided, and had need of ſome 
long and deep inquilicion? for a great marvail no doubt ic is, it ſeeing ſo much fin and wickedneflc is 
ſpred over the face of the VVholie world at this day, not only ſhame and juſt indignation or Nemeſis 
(according as Heſiodus prophzcied before) have abandoned mans lite; but alſo the Providence of 
God being diſlodged and carrying away wich ir all the Ocacles that be, is clean departed and gone for 
cver:But contrariwiſc | will put forth unto you another matter to b2 d-bated of, namely,how it comes 
to paſſ:, that they have not rather already given over every one ? and why Hercules is not come again, 
or ſome other of the gods, and hath nox long ſince plucked up and carryed away the three-footed table 
and all, being ſo full ordinarily of ſhamefull, vilanous and impious demands, propoſed there daily to 
Apollo ? whiles ſome prefer matters to him as a Sophifter, to tric what he can lay; others ask him con- 
cerning Treaſure hiddenz ſome again, would be reſolved of ſucceſſion in Heritages, and of inceſtu- 


ous and unlawfull Marriages? lnſomuch as now Pythegeras is manifeſtly convinced of _ and 
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I:fing, who ſaid, that men were then beft, and cxcelled in goodnefſe, when they preſented themſelves 
before the gods : for ſuch things az it would well beſeem to hide and conceal in the preſence only of 
ſome ancients perſonage, (1 mean the foul maladics and paſſions of che Soul) the ſame they diſcover 
and lay abroad naked before Apol/o.And as he would have gone forward Rill,and proſccuted this theam, 
both Heraclesn plucked him by the Cloak, and 1 alſo (who of all the Company was moſt familiar and 
inward with him ) Pcace (quoth I) my good friend Plaxetiades, and ceaſe to provoke Apollo againſt 
you : for a cholerick and teftic god he is, and not mild and gracious; bur according as Pindarus ſaid 


very well: 
Miſdeeni'd he is , and thought amiſſe : Tobe 

Moft kinde to men, and full of lenity. | 
And were he cither the San, or the Lord and Father of the Sun, or a ſubſtance beyond all vifble 
natures, it is not like and probable, char he would diſdain to ſpeak any more unto men at this day 
living, of whoſe Generation , Nativity , Nouriſhment, Being, and Linderſtanding, he is the caule 
and author : ncicher js it credible, that the Divine Providence, which is a good, Kkinde, and tender | 
Mother, produceth and preſerveth all chings for our uſe, ſhould ſh:w her ſelt ro be malicious, in this | 
warter oncly of Divination and Prophecic; and upon an old grudge and rankor, to bereave us of thac | 
which at firſt ſhe gave us, as if ſorſooth even then when Oracles were rife inall parts of the world, 
there wa#not inſo mighty a multitude of men, the greater number of wicked. And therefore make 
Pyrhick truce ( as they ſay ) for the while with vice and wickednefſe, which you are ever wont to cha« | 
ftice and rebuke in all your ſpeeches, and come and fit down here by us again, that rogether with us you | 
way fearch out ſome other cauſe of this gencrall Ecclipſe and Cefſation of Oracles, which nowis in 
queſtion : bur withall remember that you keepthis god Apollo propitious, and move him not to wrath 
and diſpleaſure. 

But theſe words of mine wrought ſo with Planetiades, that without any word replying, out of the 
doors he went his wayes. Now when the Company fat till fora prety whilc in great ſilence, Amwmonias 
at length dircCing his ſpcech to me : 1bcſeech you (quoth he) Lamwpries , take better hced unto thax 
which we do,and look more nearly into the mattcr of this our diſputation,to the end that we clear not 
the god altogether, and make him to be no cauſe at all that rhe Oracles do ceaſe, For he who attribu» 
teth this Ceſſation unto any other cauſe thanthe Will and Ordinance of God, giveth us occafion ts 
{ſpeC him alſo,that he thinketh they never were nor be at this preſent by his diſpoſition, but rather by 
ſome other means : for no other cauſe and puifſance there is, more noble,more mighty,or more excel- 
I:nt,which might be able to deſtroy and aboliſh Divination, if it were the work of God: And as touch» 
ing the diſcourſe that P/anetiedes made, it pleaſeth mc never a whit : ncither can | approve thereof,as 
well for other cauſcs, as for that he admirteth a certain inequality and inconſtancy in the god. For one 
whilc he maketh him to deteft and abhor Vice, and another while toallow and accept thereof : much 
like unto ſome King or Tyrant rather, who at on: gate driveth one wicked perſons, and recciving them 
in at another doth negotiate with them. But ſeeing it is ſo, that the greatcſt work which can be, ſufhci- 
ent in it ſcIf, nothing ſuperfluous, bur fally accompliſhed every way, is moſt beſecming the dignity and | 
majeſty of the gods, let this principle be ſuppoſed and laycd for a ground, and then a wan in mine copi- 
nion may very well ſay,that of this general defe& & common ſcarcity of men,which evill ſcdirions and 
wars before time have brought generally into the world ,Greece hath tele the greatcſt part : inſon.uch as 
at this very day,hatdly is all Greece able ro make three thouſand men for the wars, which arc no mare 
in number than oac Ciry in times paſt (to wit, Megera) fet forth and ſent to the battell of Plates : and 
therefore,whereas the god Apollo in this eur age hath left many Oracles, which in ancient time were 
much frequented, if one ſhould infer hereupon and ſay, that this argueth no other thing but that Greece 
is now much depopulate and diſpeopled, in compariſon of that which ic was in old time, 1 would like 
well of his invention, and furniſh him ſufficiently with matter to diſcourſe upon. For whac would ic 
boot,and what good would come of it, it there were now an Oracle at Teg yre, as ſometime there was, 
or about Ptorm ? whereas all the day long a man ſhall paradventure meet with oneand that is all, keep- 
ing and feeding Cattell there, And verily ic is found written in hiftorics, that this very place of the Ora- 
cle where we now are, which of all others in Greece is for Antiquity right ancient, and for Reputation 
moſt noble and renowned, was in times paſt for a great while deſert and unfrequented ; nay unaccef- 
fable altogether, in regard of a moſt venimous and dangerous beaft , even a Dragon which haunted it. 
But thoſe who write this, do not colle&hereupon the Ceſſation of the Oracle aright, but argue clean 
contrary : for it was the ſolitude and infrequency of the place that broug ht the Dragon thither, rather 
than the Dragon that cauſed the ſaid deſert ſolitarinefs, But afterwards when it pleaſed Godzthat Greece 
was forcified again and repleviſhcd with many Citics and this place well pzopled and frequented , 
they uſed two Propheteſſes, who one after the orher in their courſe deſcended into the Cave and there 
ſat ; yea and a third there was beſides choſen, as a ſuffragan or afliſtant to ſit by them and help if need 
were : but now there is but one Prophetefſe in all, and yet we complain not ; for ſhe only is ſufficient 
for all commers that have any occafionro uſe the Oracle. And thereforc we are in no wiſe to blame 
or accuſe the god : for that Divination and Spiric of Prophecic which remaincth there at this day, is | 
ſufficient for all, and ſend:th all Sutcrs away well contented, as having their full diſpatch and anſwer 
for whatſoever they demand. Like as therefore Agamemnon in Homer had nine Heraults or Criers 

about him, and yet hardly with them coald he contain and keep in order the afſembiy of the Greeks | 
being ſo frequent as then ic was3 but now within theſe few dayes, you ſhall hcar the voice of one man | 
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alone able co refound over the whole Theater, and to reach unto all the people there contained : even 
ſo, we muſt chink, chat this D.vination and Spirit of Prophecie in thoſe dayes uſed many Organs 2nd 
voices to ſpeak unto the people, being a greater multitude than now there be. And thererore we ſhould 
on the other fide rather wonder , if God would ſuffer to rus in vain like waſte water, this propheticall 
Divination : or to rcſound again, like as the deſert Rocks in the wide Ficlds and Mountains ring with 
the reſonance and ccchoes of herd- mens hollaing , and beafts bellowing. When Ammenirs bad thus 
ſaid, and I held my peace, Cleombrotus addrefling his ſpecch unto me : And grant you indeed (quoth 
hc) chus much, that it is thegod Apollo, who is the Author and Overthrow:r zlſo of theſe Oracles ? 
Nat ſoy anſwered I, for | maintain and hold, that God was never the couſc of abol-ſhing any O-acle or 
Divination whatſoever : but contrariwiſe, like as where heproduceth and pre pareth many other things 
tor one-ulc and b:hoof, nature bring:th in the corruption and utter privarion of (me 3 or to ſay more 
eruly , matter bcing it ſelf privation, or ſubje&t thereto, avoiderh many time and diff 1verh thet which 
a morc excellent cauſe hath compoſed : even ſol ſuppoſe there be ſom: other cauſes , which darken 
and aboliſh che vertuc of Divination, confidering thar' God beftow:th upon men many tair and goodly 
gifcs, but nothing perdurable and immortall : in ſuch ſort asthe very workes of the gods do dic, but 
not themlelyes, according as Scphoctes fairh. And verily the Philoſophers and Naturalifts , who are 
well ex:rciſed in the knowledge of Nature and the primitive matter, ought ind<cd to ſearch into the 
ſubſtance , property and puiſſance of Oracles, but to referve the origin 1}{ and principal] cauſe for God, 
as very mect and requiſite it is that it ſhould ſo be. For very fooliſh and childiſh it is that the God him- 
ſclt, like gnto thole Spirits ſpeaking within the bellies of poff. f[.d f:.1ks, ſuch 2x in old rime they called 
Engaſtrimychi, and Euryclces, and be now termed Pychony, entred into the bodies of Prophec,ſpake by 
theic mouthes, and uſcd their tongurs and voices as Organs and inftraments of ſpeech : tor he thac thus 
inccrmedleth God among the occafions and necefli ics of men,makerh nv ſpire as he ought of his majc- 
ty, ncither carricth he that reſpeR as is meet, to the preſervation of the dignity and greatnefſe of his 
power and vertue. Then Cleombrotus : You fay very well and truly (quorb he : bur for as much 
a itis a difficule matter to compriſe and define in what manner, and how far forth, and to what point 
we ought to imploy this Divine Providence: in my conceit, they who ar- of this mind,thar fimply God 
is the cauſe of nothing ar all inthe world , and they again , that make him wholly the Author of all 
things; hold not a mean and indifferent courſe, bur both of them mifſf: che very point of decent medi- 
ocrity. Cerres as they ſay paſing well, who hold that Plat» having invented and deviſed thatelemeng 
or ſubj:&, upon which grow and be ingendered qualirieezthe which one while is called the primitive 
matter, and otherwhile Narurcydelivered Philoſophers from many great difficulties : even ſome thinks, 
they who ordained a certain kinde'by themſelves of Dzmons, berwecn God and men, have affoiled ma» 
ny more doabts and greater ambiguities by finding out that bond and link (as it were) which joyncrh 
us and them together in ſociety ; Were ir the opinion that came from the ancient Magi and Zoroafter, 
or rachera Thracian Doftrine delivered by Orphens ; or elſe an E :yptian or Phrygian tradition,as we 
may conjcQure by ſecing the ſacrifices both in the one Country and the other : wherein, among other | 
holy and divine C:remanics, it ſeemeth chere were cercain dolefa! ceremonies of mourning and forrow 
interminglcd, favouring of morrality, And verily of the Greeks , Homer hath uſed theſe two names 
indifferencly, terming the Gods Dz-nons,and the Demons likewiſe Gods. But Hefiodus was the farit 
who purely and diftin&ly hath (:c down tour kinds of reaſonable natures, ro wir, the Gods : thenthe 
Dzmong, and thoſe many in number and all good : the Heroes and Men ; for the D:mi-gods are rang= 
ed in the number of thoſe Hzroick worthics. Bat others hold, thar there is a tranſmaration as 
wcll of Bodies as Souls: and like az we may obſcrve, that of carth'is ingendered Water, of Warer Air, 
and of Air, Fire, whiles the nature of the ſubſtance fill mounteth on high : even fo the berrer Souls are 
changed, firſt from Men to Heroes or Demi- gods, and afterwards from them to Dzmong, and of Dz- 
mons {orac few after a long time, being well refined and purifi-d by vertue, came to participare the 
Divination of thegods. Yet unto ſomc it befallerh, rhat being not abſt to hold and contain, they ſuf- 
fer themſclves to {lide and fall into morta!l bodies again, where they lead an obſcure and dark lite, like | 
unto a ſmoaky vapour, As for H:fiodus, he thinketh verily, that even the Dzmons alſo, ater certain 
revolutions of timc,ſhall dye : for ſpzaking in the perſon of one of their Nymphs called Natades,covert- 
ly and ander zaigmaticall terms he dehigneth their rime, in this wiſe : 
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n Nine* ages of men * in their flower, doth live * ons 
The * railmg Crow : four times the Stags ſurmount . , 
The life of Crowes : to Ravens doth nature give, * aaripulay 
A three fold ageof Stags by true account : or Cryings 


One Phanix lives as long as Ravens _ : 

But you fair Nymphs, the dang hters verily 

of Kew a Jo af may Bok), 

The Phanix years ten-fold do multiply. 
Bat they that underftand not well, what the Poet meanerhby this word fJ-«« , make the totall ſum of 
this time to amount unto an exceeding great number of yeers. For in truth it is bug one yeer and no 
more. Andſo by that reckoning, the whole arifeth/inall to nine thoaſand ſeven hundred and ewenty 
yeers juſt ; which is the very life of the Dzmon. And many Mathematicians there be, by whoſe com- 
Putation it islefſe, Bur more than ſo Finderus would got have-it., when he faichy that the Nywphe 

age 
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age is limirtcd equal to Trees3 whereupon they be named Hamadryades,as one would ſay living and dy. 
ing with Okcs. As he was about to ſay more, Demetrius interrupted his ſpeech, and taki = words 
out of his mouth : How is it poſſible (quoth he)O Cleombrotus, that you ſhould make good and main- 
tain, that the Poet called the age of man, ayear only and no more? tor itis not the ſpace cither of his 
flower and beft time,nor of his eld age,according as ſome read it in Heſfiodus : for as one reads Kevrey, 
chat is to ſay, flouriſhing ; ſo, another readeth 9ngowr#» , that is to ſay, aged. Now they that would 
bave it to be i£«»rw,put down for the age ofman, thirty years, according to the opinion of Heraclitus 
which is the very time that a Father hath begorten a Son able to beger another of his own : but ſuch ag 
follow che reading that hath 2»go7ey, attribute unto the age of man an hundred and eight years, ſay. 
ing, that four and fifty is the juſt moity or one halt of a manslife : which number is compoſed of an 
unity 3 the two firſt plains, two ſquares, and two cubiques : which numbersP/ato alſo took to the 
creation of the Soul which he deſcribeth. But it ſcemeth verily, that Heſfiedus by theſe words coy 

did fignifie that general conflagration of the V Vorld; at what time,it is very pobable,that the Nymphy 
together withall humors and liquid matters fhall periſh : 
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T hoſe Nymphs I mean, which many a tree and plant 

In forrejts fair and goed!ly groves do hant; 

Or near t0 ſprings and river ſtreams are ſeen, | 
Or keep about the medowes gay and green. 


Then Cl-omrorus : | have heard many (quoth he) talk hereof, $& I perceive very well how this conflagras 
tition which the Stoicks have deviſed, as it hath crept into the Poems of Heyaclitus and Orphens, and 
ſo perverted their Verſes: fo ithath cciſed upon and caught hold of Heſiodus, and given a perverſe 
interpretation of him as well as of others. But neither can | endure to admit this conſummation and 
end ofthe world, which they talk of, nor any ſuch impoſſible matters; and namely, thoſe ſpeeches 
as touching the life of the Crow and the Stag or Hinde, which yeers, if they were ſummed together, 
would grow to an exceflive number. Moreover, a yeer containing in it the beginning andthe end of 
all things which rhe ſeaſons thereof do produce, and the carth bring forth, may in my opinion not im» 
pertinently be called $#:8, that is to ſay, the age of mcn: for even your ſelves confeſſe, that Heſiodus 
in one paſſage called mans lifc vis. How fay you, is it not ſo? Then Demetrius avowed as much. 
This alſo(quoth Cleombrotus ) is as certain, that both the meaſure, & alſo the things which be meaſured, 
arecalled by one and the ſame nam:3 : az it appeareth by Coryla, Cheuvix, Amphora and Medimnus, Like 
as therefore we name Unity, a numbcr, which indecd of all numbers is the leaſt mcaſure and beginning 
only of them : ſemblably, Heſiodus termed Year the age of man, for that with it principally we mea- 
ſure his age, and ſo communicate that word with the thing that it meaſureth: as for thoſe numbers 
which they make, there is no fingularity at all or matter of importance in them as touching the re» 
nowned numbers indeed. But the number of g726. hath a fpeciall groundand beginning , as being 
__—_ of the four firft numbers ariſing in order from one : and the ſame, added together or multi» 
4.» «, Plicd by fourevery way, ariſe to fourty: Now if *theſe be reduced into triangles five timer,thty make 
Bays a 7 the juſt ſum of the number before named. But as touching theſe matters, what nced I to contend with 
JT «xi; , : * : 
Terwri2w. Demetrius ? for whether there be meant thereby a longer time or ſhorter, a certain or uncertain,wheres 
re. 1 ſuf- in Hefiodus would have the ſoul of a Dzmon, to change , or the life of a Demi-god or Heros to cnd, it 
pet this killeth not; for he proveth neverthelefſe that web he would, & that by the evidence of moſt ancient and 
place.Some wiſe wicnefſes,that there be certain natures neuter and mean ( as it were ) fituace in the confines between 
_ = gods and men, and the ſame ſubj<& ro mortall paſſions, and apt to receive necefiary changes and mu- 
neyra Fations: which natures according to traditions and cxampl:s of our forefathers, meet-it is that we call 
Tei r9- Damons, and honor them exceedingly, And to this purpoſe, Xenocrares one of the familiar friends 
2a»i9urre: of Plato, was wont to bring irrthe demonſtration and example of triangles, which agreed very well to 
bur nei- the preſent matter in hand : for that triangle which had * three fides and angles cquall , he compared 
ther the untothe nature divine and immortall ; that which had # all ſides uncquall, unto the hymane-agd mor- 
= "her fall nature; and that which had * two <quall and one uncquall, unto the nature of the Dzmons : for 
arcain ro Che firſtiscvcry way cquall, the ſecond on every fide unequal , and the laſt in ſome ſore <quall, andin 
the poinr. other uncquall, like unto the nature of the Dzmons, having humane paſſions and affcCtiong, yet with 
Fer admit al], thedivinepower of ſome god. But Nature her ſelf hath aa unto us ſenſible fn and 
þ _ A fimilitudes viſible above 3 ofgods verily the Sun and other Stars ; but of mortall men, ſudden lights 
-nombers 22d flaſhes in the night, blazing Comets , and ſhooting of Stars : for unto ſuch Exripides compared 
added or them, when he faid : 


 multiplyed IWho was erewbile andlately in the floure, 
by _ Of bis freſh youth, all ſudden in an hour, 
_ _— Became extind {as ſtar which ſeemes to fall 
bled ariſe From this) and into air ſent breath and all. 
ro 80. and 


the ſame reduced into a triangle (or take three times ) amount to 240: and it brought into a triangle or multiplyed by three, 
grow £0720 : yer the go0oo. remain ſtill, unlefſe we go this way to work : firſt multiply 40. wwrekwus, that is to lay, five 
times, and you ſhall have 260. multiply it by five, It cometh ro 1000. bring ir ro one trianghe, ir is 3000. and ler che ſame 
be multiplyed by another,maketh 9000. * Jovwradger. * oxanla, * lobowing, 
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Now for a mixt body, repreſenting the nature of Dzmons or Angels, there is the Moon : which they 
; ſccing to be ſo ſubject to growing and decreafing, yea and to periſhing altogether , and departing out 
| of fight, thoughe to accord very well, and to be ſortable unto the mutability of the Dzmons kind. For 
| which cauſc, ſome have called her a cerreftriall Star ; others an Olympian or ccleſtiall carth 3 and there! 
be again who have named her The heritage and poſſeſſion of Proferpmne » both heavenly and carihly. 
| Like as therefore , if one took the air out ofthe world, and removed it from between the Moon and 
the Earth, he ſhould diffolve the continuation, coherence and compoſition of the whole univerſall 
frame, by leaving a void and empry place in the midſt, without any bond to joyn and linck the cx- 
tremes together : even ſo, they who admit not the Nation and kind of the Dzmans, aboliſh all com- 
munication, converſs and conference between gods and men, conſidering they take away that nature 
which ſerverh as a truchman, Interpreter, and minifter between both,as Plato ſaid:or rather they would 
drive us to confound and huddle together, yea and to jumble all in one , if we came to intermingle the 
divine nature and deity among human paſſions and aftions, and ſo pluck it out of heaven, for to make 
it intermeddle in the negocics and affairs of men ; like as they ſay, the wivcs of Theſſalie draw down the 
Moon from heaven. Which deviſe and fition hath taken root, and is believed among women, by rea» 
ſon that Aglaonica, the daughter of Agetor (by report ) being a wiſe Dame, and well ſcen in Aftrolo- 
, mad: {cmblance and perſwaded the vulgar fort , that in every Ecclipſe of the Moon, ſhe uſed al- 
| yes ſom: Charms and Enchantments z by vertuc whereof, ſhe terched the Moon out of Heaven. Ag 
for us, give we no ear and credit unto them who ſay, there be ſome Oracles and divinations without 
aDcity, or that the gods regard not facrifices, divine ſervices , and other ſacred ceremonics , exhi- 
biced unto them : neither on the other hide let us believe, that God is preſent to intermeddle or em- 
ploy himſelf in perſon, bur betaking and referring that charge unto the Miniſters of the gods , as itis 
mect and juſt ; like as if they weredepuries, officers, and ſecretaries: let us conſtantly hold, that thoſe be 
the Dzmons which are thcir cſpics and cſcouts, going too and fro throughour all parts, fome to over- 
ſceand dirc& the ſacrificzs , and ſacred rites and ceremonies performed to the gods : cthers to chaſtice 
and puniſh the enormous and outragious offences and wrongs commirted by men : and others there are 
bcfidi:s, of whom the Poet Heſiodus ſpeaketh moſt reverently, ſaying: 


Pure, holy, and [yncere #hey be, 
the Donors of good things : 

This honour is allotted them, 
beſeemimg noble kings. 


Giving us by the way thus much to underſtand , that to do good 'and be beneficiall is a royall office 
and funCtion : for a diff:rence there is, and ſundry degrees there be in the gifts and vertues of Dzmons, 
like as among men. For in ſome of them there remain ſtill:certain ſmall reliques ( and the ſame very 
feeble and ſcarce ſenſible ) of that paſſionate and ſenſicive part of the ſoul which is not reaſonable, even 
232 very excrement and ſuperfluity left behind of the reft ; but in other again, there abideth a great 
deal, and the ſame hardly to be extinguiſhed, whereof we may ſee lively the works and evident tokens 
in many places, diſſ:minato in ſome ſacrifices, feafts and ceremonies celebrated unto them 3 yea, and 
in thc tales reported by them. Howbcit, as touching the myſtcrics and ſacred fervices ( by which 
and through which a man may more clcerly perccive than by any other means whatſocycr, the 
trac nature of the gods ) I will not ſpeak a word : let them lye cloſe and hidden ftill for me, as Hero- 

ditus ſaith. Bur as for c:ctain feſtivall ſolemnitics and facrifices, which archeld as diſmall, unfortunate 
and heavy dayes 3 when ſomerimes they ufe tocat raw fleſh, and tear human bodies picce-meal : or 0 
| jap a" to faſt and knock their breſts ; and in many places utter moſt filthy and beaftly words during 
; e ſacrifices ; 


Wagging their beads in frantickwiſe, 
With ſtrange all- arms and hideous cries 


I will never belicve that this is done for any of the gods: but will ſay rather, it is to avert the ire and ap- 
peaſc the fury of ſome malign devils. Neither carrieth it any likelihood and probability, that ever any 
god would require men to be ſacrificed anto them, as they were in old time : orttand vrell pleaſed 
| with any ſuch ſacrifices. Neither was it for nought that Kings and great Capraines gave their own 
Children thus to be (lain; yea, and with cheir own hands killed them for ſacrifice : but wee are tobe» 
lieve that it was to turn away and divert the rankor and wrath of ſome perverſe ſpirits and malicious 
fiends, or to ſatisfic ſuch hurtfull devils z yea, and to fulfill the violent, furious and tyrannicall lufts 
| of ſome, who either could not, or would not enjoy them with their bodies, or by their bodics, Bug 

like ag Hercules befieged the City of Oechalie, for a Virgins ſake who was within : even ſo theſe power» 
full and outragious fiends, demaunding ſome humane ſoul clad and c d within a body , to be 
given unto them , and yetnot able to tulfill their luſt by the body , bring Peftilence, Famine, Dearth, 
and fterility of the ground upon Citics, raiſe Wars and civill difſcntions, untill ſuch time as they come 
to have and enjoy that which they loved ; and ſome do clean contrary 3 as ic was my hap $0 obſerve in 
Candje, (where I ahode a long time ) how they celebrated a certain monſtrous Feaft, in which they 
made (h:w of an headlefſe mans Image, ſaying it was Molus, the Father of Meriones : for having forced 
or defloured a Nymph, he was afterwards found without an head. Moreover, what raviſhment ſo- 
ever, what wandring voyages, what occultagions, (lights, AY miniſteri:3 and ſervices of = 
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gods be reported and ſung in tables or hymnes, certes they be all of them no paſſions and accidents thay 
befcll ro gods indeed, but to ſome Dzmons, whoſe fortunes were recorded in mcmoriall of their ver- 
tac and puiſſance : neither meant the Poet Aeſchylns (a god ) when he ſaid : 


Apollo chaſt, who now is fled, 
| And out of heaven baniſhed ; 
Nor Admetus in Sophocles ; 
Hh chaunting Cock that crows fo ſhrill, 
Hath raiſed him and brought to mill. 


Alſo the Divines and Theologians of Delphi, arc in a great error, and far from the truth', who think, 
that ſomerimes in this place , there was a combat between Apollo and 2 Dragon, about the hold and 
poſſeſſion of this Oracle. They are to blame alſo, who ſuffer Poers and Oratours, firiving one againſt 


| another in their Theatres, to aR or relate ſuch matters ; as if of purpoſe and expreſly they contradited 


and co:demncd thoſe things which themſelves perform in their moſt ſacred folemnizies. Hereat, 
when Philippus wondered much ( forthe Hiftoriographer of that name was preſent in this company 
and demanded withall, what divine rites and ceremonics they might be, which were contradifted 
and «cftificd againſt by theſe who contended in the Theaters ? Marry even thoſe (quorh Cleombrotus) 
which concern this very Oracle of Delphi, and by which this City not long fince hath admitted and 
received into the ſacred profeſſion of holy myfterics, all the Greeks without Thermopyle, and excluded 
thoſe that dwcl as far as the vale of Tempe. For the tabernacle or cottage there of boughs{which is ere&- 
ed & ſctupevery ninth yecr,within the Court-yard of this Temple )is not a r:preſentation of the Dra- 
gons Cave or Den, but rather of ſome Tyrants or Kings Houſe : as alſo the afſault or ſurpriſe thereof 
in great filence, by th: way called Dolonia. Likewiſe, that a little after they bring thicher a Boy who 
hath both Father and Motherliving , with Torches light burning : ard when they have ſer the ſaid 
Tabernacle or Tent on Fire, andoverthrown the Tablc, run away as hard as they can through the dores 
of the Temple, and never look behind them. And finally , the wanderings of this Byy in divers pla- 
cc aud his ſervile minifterics, together with the expiatory ſacrifices and ccremonics about Tempe, 
move ſuſpicion that there ſhould be repreſented thereby ſome notorious outrage, and audacious fa& 
perpetrated there in old time, For it were a meer mockery ( my friend Philippus )) ro ſay, that Apollo 
for killing the Dragon, fled as far as to the utmoſt Coaſts and Marches of Greece, tor to be purified and 
afloiled : alſo, that he offered thereon certain expiatory libations and cttaftons, and performed all ſuch 
datics and ſervices which men do, when they would appeaſe the wrath and indignation of ſuch Dz- 
mons and curſt finds, whom we call 4laftoras and Palamneos , as one would ſay, Therevengers of 
ſuch cnormitics aud crimes as could not be forgotten, and thoſe who bare ſtill in mind ſome old fins, 
and purſucd the fame. As for that tale, which I my felt of latc have heard as touching this flight and 
baniſhacne, ic is wonderfull ſtrange and prodigious : bur if it contain ſome truth among, we muſtnor 
think, that is was a ſmall and ordinary matter that befell in thoſe dayes about the ſaid Oracle. But for 
fear I might be thought as Empedocles ſometimes ſaid, 


To ftitch the heads of ſundry tales together, 
And go in divers pathes I know not whither : 


Suffer me I beſeech you to make a convenient end here of my light diſcourſes. For now are we juſt 


com: fo far, as we may alſo be bold after many others to affirm and pronounce, that ſceing the Dz+- . 


mons ordained for the prefidence and ſuperintendence of prophecies and Oracles do fail , ot neceſlicy 
theſe Oracles alſoand divinations muſt ceaſe with them ; & when they be fled and gone, or change their 
reſidence , it cannot chuſe but the former places mult loſe their propheticall power and vertuc : alſo, 
that whcn aftcr long time they be returned thither , the ſaid pleccs will begin again to ſpeak and 
ſound, like untoInftruments of Muſick ; namely , if they be preſent who have the #kill ro handle and 
uſe them accordingly. After that Clegwbrotus had thus diſcourſed : There is not (quoth Heracleon) 
any one of this company that is a prophane mifcreant and infidell, not profcfi.d in our religion, or 
who hoIderth any opinions as touching the gods, diſcordant from us. Howbcir, let us take heed 
our {clves, O Philippus, leſt ere we be aware, we donot in our diſcourſe and diſputation put down 
ſome erroneous ſuppotitions, and ſuch as may make great ground-works of impicty. You ſay very 
well (q:oth Philip) but whar point is it of all thoſe that Cleombrotus hath pur down, that 1s ſo offen= 
ſive and fcancaliz:th.you moſt ? Then Heraclecn : Thas they be not gods indeed who are the prefi- 
dcnts of Ocacics (becauſe we ought to believe ofthemythat they be exempt from all terr«ſtriall affaires ) 
but that they be Dzmons rather, or the Angels and Miniſters of the gods ; inmy conceit is no bad nor 


_ © impertinenr ſuppolall : but all at once and abruptly, by occaſion of Ewpedocles his verſes, to attribute 


unto theſe Dzmons crimes, plagues, calamitics, tranſgreſſions , inquictudes and errours ſcnt from the 
gods above, and in the end to make them for to dye, as mortall men 5 this I cake to be ſomewhat to 
pr-ſumptuonſ]y ſpoken, and to ſmell ofbarbarous audacity. Then Cleombrotus asked Philippus, who 
this young min was, and from whence he came ? And when he had heard his name and his Countrey, 
hc a»{wered mn this wiſe : We are not ignoraut our ſclves (O Heracleon) that we are fallen intoa ſpecch 
ſ-voring fomewhat of abſurdity : buta man cannot yarey diſcourſe of great matters,withour he lay 
as Preat 1Gandations at the beginning, for to proceed unto probability and prove his opinion. And 
asfcr your (clf, you arc not aware, how you overthrow even that which you grant : for confcfſc ou 
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do, that there be Dzmons 3 but when you will needs maintain that they be neither lewd nur morta)l, 
ot cannot make ic good that they beat all. For whercin I pray you do they differ trom gods, in 
caſe they be in ſubftance incorruptible, and in vertue impaſlibles or nor ſubj«& ro fin ? H-rev pon 
Heracleon, when he had muſed with himſclf, not ſaying a word, and ſtudicd what anſwer to nake, 
Cleombrotus went on and faid : It is not Empedocles who hath given our there were evil} Dzmons, but 
Hato alſo bimſelf , Xenocrates alſo, and Chryſippus 3 yea and Democritys when he wiſhed and prayed 
thac he might meet with Jucky images, both knew and gave us (no doubt) thereby tro unde: and; 
that he thought there were others of them crooked and ſhrewd, and ſuch as were badly aff:Qzd and 
had evill intentions. Bur as touching the death of ſuch, and how they are noortall, Ihave heardic 
reported by a Man who was no Fool nor a vain lying Perſon : and that was Epithe: ſes the Father of 
| Amilianus the Oratour, whom ſome of you ( I dare well fay ) have herd to pl-ad and declame. 
This Epitherſec was my Fellow-citiz:n, and had been my Schoo!maſtrr in Grammar, and this narr ati= 
: on he relared : That minding upon a time to make a voyage by ſea into Truly, he was imbarqued in a 
; Ship fraught with much merchandiz:,and having many paſſ-ngzrs beſide abvord, Now when it drew$ 
toward the Evening , they hapned (as they ſaid) co be calmed about the If] 3 Echinades 3 by occafion 
whereof their Ship hulled with the tides , untill aclength it was brouph: near 1nco the Hinds Paxe, 
whiles molt of Pangea were awake , and many of them ſtill drinking after Sapper : bur chen, all 
on a (udden there was heard a voce from one of the Iflands of Paxe, calling aloud unto one Thams 3 
inſomuch as there was not one of all our company but he wondred thereart. Now this Thamns was 
a Pilot,and an Egyptian born : but known he was not to many of them in the Ship by thar name. At 
the two fielt calls, he mad= no anſwer; bur at the third time he obeyed the voic:, and anſwered ; 
:rclam. Th:u h: who ſpake, ſtrainzd his voyce and faid unto him : Wh-n thou art come to * * Some 
Palodes, publiſh chou and make ic known : That the Great Pan is dead. Ard as Epitherſes made report fake ir to 
uno us, as many as heard this voyce were wonderfully amazed therear, and cntred into a diſcourſe © 2 Place 
and diſpurarion aboat the poynt, whether ic were beft to do according to this commandement, or ra- rh 
ther-co let ic paſſz, and not curiouſly ro meddle withall; but negleAtir, As for Thamus, ofthis mind q\zilowes. 
he was , and reſolved: It the wind ſerved, to fail bythe place quietly and ſay nothing 3 but it the 
winds were laid, and that there cnſucd a calm, to cric and pronounce with a 1oud voyce that which he 
heacd, Well, when they were come to Palodes aforcſaid, the winde wat down, and they were be- 
calmed, ſo that the Sea was very {till without Waves. Whercupon Thamus looking from the- poup 
of the Ship toward the Land, pronounced wich a loud voice that whick he had heard, and ſaid : The 
Great Pan is dead. He had no ſooner un the word, bur there was heard a mighty noy{c, not of 
one bur of many rogether, who ſecmed togroan and lament, and withall ro make a great wonder, 
And as it falleth c>mmonly out when as many be preſent, the news thereof was ſoon (pred and de- 
vulged chrough the City of Rome, in ſach ſort as Tiberius Ceſar the Emperour fent for Thanms : and 
Tiberius verily gave fo good credit unto his words, that he ſearched and enquired with all diligence 
whothat Pax might be. Now the great Clerks and learned men (of whom he had many abour 
him) gave their conjeAnre that ic might be he, who was the Son of Mercury by Penelope. And veri- 
ly Philippus had ſome ofthe company preſent to bear witnefſe with him, (uch as had been Aimilianus 
Scholars & heard as much. Then Demetrius made report, that many little D:fertz anddeſolate If1-8 chere 
were lying diſperſed and ſcatcering in the ſea about Britzin, like unto thoſe which the Greeks call Sps- 
rades ; whereof ſom: were named the If]:s of Dzmons, and H:roes or Demi- gods : alfo that himſelf 
by commiſſion and command:ment from the Emperour, failed toward the neareſt of choſe deſere 
Iſl:s for co know and ſee ſomewhat 3 which he found to have very few inhabitants, and thoſe all were 
by the Britainerg\cld for ſacroſain and inviolable. Now within awhile after he was arrived thither, 
th: air and the wether was mightily troubled, many portentous ſ1gnes were given by terrible tempeſis 
and ſtormes , with extraordinary Winds, Thunders, Lightnings, aud fizry imprefſi>ns : but aſtef 
that theſe tempeſts were ceaſcd, the I{]anders affurcd him, that ove of theſe Demons or D-tmi-gods 
| (who ſurmounted the nature of man) was departed. For like as a Lamp(fay they ) or Candle, fo long 
| a8 it burnech light offendeth no body 3 but when it is pat out or goeth forth , it maketh a ſtink offen- 
five unto many about it : even fo theſe great Souls, whiles they ſhine and give light,be milde, gracions, 
and harmlefſc ; but when chcy come to be extin& or to p-riſh, chey raiſe (even as at that preſent) out» 
ragious tempeſts, yea and ofcentimes infc& the air with contagious and p-tilene maladies. re- 
ported moreover, that in one of thoſe I{l:ands Briareus k-pt Satarn prifoncr in a ſound {]:ep (for that 
was the deviſe to hold him captive) about whoſe perſon there were many other Demons of his train 
& his ſervicours.Gleombrotus then taking occafion for to ſpeak:1 amable my felt alſo(quoth he)co allege 
many ſuch examples if 1 liſt ; but ir may ſuffice for this preſent matter in hand,that this is nothing con» 
trary nor oppoſite untothat which by us hath been: delivercd. And verily we know full well, that the 
Stoicks hold che ſame opinion not oply of Dzmons that we do, but alſo of the gods : that thete being ſo 
greata mulcicude of them, yer there is but one alone immortall and cternall z whereas all the rtft 
had their beginning by Nativicy » and ſhall have an cnd by D:ach, And as for the Scoffs, Scorny 
and Mockerics that che Epicureans make, we ought not to regard them, nor be affraid of them * for 
ſoandacious they are, that they uſc the ſame evenin Divine Providence, terming it a very Fable 
and: Oldwives Tale. But we contraiwiſe hold y that their infinity of Worlds is a Fable indeed : as 
alſoto ſay, that among thoſe irinamerable World, «here is not fo muchas one governed by reaſon 
or the Providence of God ; but that all things were firſt tnade and —_ ards maintained by mecr C__ 
Jy) 3 an 
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and fortune. Cert, it it be lawtull co laugh, and that we muſt necds wake gzme i11 matters 0: Phi. 
loſophy, we ſhould rather mock thoſe who bring into their diſputations of natural] queſtions, I wor 
not what D:at, Blind, D.mb and inanimate Images 3 remaining] know not where, and continui 
in appearance infinite revolutions of ycarr, wandring round about and going to end fro : which 
they, ifſue and flow from bodies partly yet living, and partly from thoſe who long ago were i__ 
burnt, yea and rotten and putrified to nothing. Theſe men (I ſay) we ſhould do well to laugh at>who 
diaw (ach ridiculous toics and vain ſhadowee as theſe, into the ſerious diſputations of nature. 
M:anwhil: torſooth, off-ndcd they are and angry, ita man ſhould fay there be Dzmcns : and that 
not only in nature bur in rcaton alſo ic ſtandeth with good congruity , they ſhould continue and ene 
* Or The. dure along time, Thelc ſpecches thus paſſed , Ammonins began in this wiie : * Cleombraus in mine 
ophraſtus opinion (quoth he hath ſpoken very well : and what ſhould impcach us , but tha! we may admit 
lomercad and reccive his ſentence, being fo grave as it it, and moſt beſceming a Philoſopher ? For rcj.& it once, 
we ſhall be forced to reject alſo and denic many things which are, and uſually bappen, whereof no 
certain cauſe and reaſon can be delivercd : and it it be admitted, it drawcth after it no train and con« 
ſequence of any inipoſhibility whatſoever , nor of that which is not ſubliltent. Bt as touchi 
that one point, which I have heard the Epicurcans allege againft Empedocles, and the Dz:nons which 
be bringeth in, namely : That they cannot poſſibly be happy and long lived , being cvill and finfull ag 
they are, fur chat vice by nature is blind, and of it (elf falleth ordinarily hcadlong into peri!s and in« 
conviences which deſtroy the lite 3 this is a very ſottiſh oppoſition : tor by the ſame reaſon they muſt 
confc{i:,thar Epicurns was worſe than Gorgias the Sophilſterz and Metredorns,than Alexis the Comicall 
Poet : for this Po:t lived twice as long as Metrodorns 3 and that Sophiſter, longer than Epicurus, by a 
thicd part ot his age. For it isin another reſp, that we ſay Vertue is puifſant , and Vice feeble, 
not in regard of the laſting continuance or diflolation of the body ; for we ſee that of Braſts there be 
many dull {low and blockith of ſpirit; many alſo by nature libidinous, unruly and diſordered, which 
live longer than thoſe that are full of wit, wily, wary and wife. And therefore they conclude not a= 
right, in ſaying, that the divine nature enjoyeth immorrcality , by taking hced and avoiding thoſe 
things that be noyſome and miſchievous. For jt bchooved, in the divine nature which is bleſſed and 
happy , to have ſet down an impoſlibility of b:ing ſubjc& to all Corruption and Alteration, and 
thac it ſtandceth inno necd of care and labour to maintain the ſaid nature. Bur peradventure it ſeemeth 
not toftand with good manners and civility , to diſpute thus againſt thoſe that are not preſent to make 
anſwer for themſcv-s : ic were meet therefore, that Cleombretus would reſume and take in hand that 
ſpecch again , which he gave over and layed aſide of late , as touching the departure and tranſlation 
of theſc Dzmons trom one place to anothers Then Cleombrotus : Y<cs mary, quech he: but | would 
marvell, if this diicourſe ot mince would not ſcem unto you much more abſurd chan the former delive= 
red alrcady : and yet it ſeemerh ro be grounded upon narurall reafon, and Plato himſelf hath made the 
overture thereto , not abſolutcly pronouncing and affi»ming ſo much 3 but after the manner of a 
doubtiull opinion and under covert worde, caſting out a certain wary conjeCure tending that way, al- 
though among other Philoſophers it bath been diſclaimed and cryed out againſt. But foraſmuch as 
there is ſet a Cup on the boordyfull of reaſons ard tales mingled together,and for that a man (hall hardly 
meet in any place again with more courteous and gracious hearers, among whom he wy paſſe and pur 
away (ſuch narcations,as picccs of forcn coine, and ſtrange mony : I will not think m1ich to gratitic you 
chas far forth, as to acquaint you with a narration that I heard a ſtranger and a Barbariai; relate ; whom 
(after many a journey made to and fro for to finde him out, and much mony given by me for co hear 
where he was) | met with at length by good hap, near unto the Red-ſea. His manner was to ſpeak and 
converſe with men but once in the year; all the reſt of his time (as he ſaid himſclt ) he ſpent among 
the Nymphs, Nomades and Demons. Wcll,wich much ado I light upon him, I con-muncd with him, 
and hc uſed me courteouſly. The faireſt man he was to ſee to, of all that ever I fer eye on : neither was 
he ſubjeA to any diſcaſe : once every moneth he fed upon a medicinable and birrec fruit of a certain 
herb : and this wasthe fare he lived upon. A good linguiſt he was, ard uſed to ſpr2) many languages; 
but with me he ralked commonly in Greek, after the Dorick Diale&t. His peech differed not ſo much 
from Song and Mectre : and whenſoever he opened his mouth for to ſpeak , there iſſued forth of ir (0 
ſwcetand fragrant a breath, that all the place about was filled therewith, and ſmelled moſt pleaſantly. 
As for his other learning and knowledpe, yea, the skill of all hiſtorice,he had the ſame all the year lone: 
but as touching the gift of Divinacion, he was inſpired therewith one day cvery year, and no morczand 
then he wens down tothe Sea fide and prophecied of things.ro come : and thither reſorted unto him 
the Princ-s and great Lords of that Country, yea and Secretaries of forein Kings who there at 
bis comming at a day prefixcd : which done, he returned, This perſonage then attributed unto 
Dzmons the Spirit of Divination and Prophecy : moſt pleaſure rook he in hearing and ſpeaking of 
De/phi : and look wh-tiover we hold here as touching Bacchus, what adventures befell unto him, and 
what Sacrifices were performed by us in his honour, he had been enformed thereof, and knew all well 
enough, ſaying witha]l : That as theſe were great accidents, rhar hapned to Dzmons 3 fo likewiſe was 
thar, which m-n reported of the Serpent Python : whom he that ſlew,was neither baniſhed fot nine yearts 
nor fled into thevalley of Tempe,but was chaſed out of this world,and went into another ; from 
(after nine revolutions of the great years) being returned all purified and Phabus indeed , that is to 
ſay, clear and bright, he recovered the fuperintendance of the Delphick Oracle, which during that 
while was left to the cuſtody of ,Themis. The ſame was the cauſe (faid he) of Titons and Typaore 
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For he affirmed, ehcy were the battels of Dzmons againſt Dzmons : the flights and banifhn: lilo of 
thoſe who were vanquiſh:d : or rather the puniſhments inflited by the _ upon as many o.- ha c—_ 


mitted ſuch outrages as Typhon had done againft Oſiris, and Satury againſt * Cxlws or the heaven:whoſe * ores 
honours were the more obſcure or aboliſhed altogether, by reaſon that themſelves were tranſlated incolum 


another world. For I underftand and hear, that the So:ymians who border hard upon the Lycians, 
highly honoured Saturn when the time was : but after that he having ſlain their Princes, Ar(alus 
Dryus, and Troſebins , fled and departed into ſome other Countrey ( for whither he went they knew 
not )they made no more any rekoning ot him: bus Arſalus and the other, they termed by the name of 
Sclersi , that is to ſay, ſevere gods: and in truth, the Lycians at this day, as well in publick as privatcs 
utter and recite the torm of all their curſes and execrations in their names. 

Many other ſemblable examples a man may draw out of Theologicall writings;as touching the gods. 
Now if we call ſome of theſe Dzmons by the uſuall and ordinary names of the gods, we ought not to 
marvell thereat (quoth this ſtranger unto me: ) for look unto which of the gods they do retain, upon 
whom they depend, and by whoſe means they have honour and puifſance; by their names they love to 
be called : like as here among us men, one is called Fovius of Fupiter ; another, Palladius or Atheneus 
of Minerva 3 a third, Apollonius of Apollo z or Dionyfius and Hermens of Bacchus and Mercury, And 
verily, ſome there be who although they be named thus at aventure, yet anſwer very fitly to ſuch de» 
nominations 3 but many have gotten the denominations of the gods, which agrce not unco them, but 
are tranſpoſed wrong and miſgiven. Herewith Cleombrotus pauſed : and the ſpeech that he had deli- 
vercd ſecmed very fteange unto all the company. Then Heracleon demanded of him, whether this 
doftrine concerned Plato ? and how it was, that Plats had given the overture and beginning of ſuch 
matter ? You do well (quoth — to put me in mind hereof, and to reduce it into my mero= 
ry. Firſtand formoſt therefore, he condemneth evermore the infinity of worlds : merry abour the jutt 
and preciſe number of them he doubteth : and howſocver he ſeems to yecld a probabilicy and appa- 
rence of truth unto thoſe who have ſer down five, and attributed to every clement one ; yet himelf 
ſticketh ill ro one, which ſeemeth indeed tobe the peculiar opinion of Plato : whercas other Philo» 
ſophcrs alſo have alwaycs mightily feared ro admit a multitude of worlds ; as if neceſſary it were, 
thac thoſe who ſtayed not by the means of matter in one, but went out of it once , could not chuſe 
but fall preſzntly into this indeterminate and troubleſome infinity. Buc this your ſtranger, (quoth I ) 
determined he nothing of this multitude of worlds, otherwiſe than Plato did ? or all the whilcs thar 
you converſed with him, did you never move the queſtion thereof unto him, to know what his opinis 
on was thercof ? Think you (avorh Cleombrotus) that | failed herein, and was not (howſocver other- 
wiſe I bchaved my (clf ) a diligent Scholar and aff:Rionate Auditor of his in theſe matters, eſpecially 
ſceing he was ſo affable, and ſhewed himſelf ſo courteous unto me ? Bur as gouching this poine, he ſaid: 
That neither the number of the worlds was infinit, nor yet truc it was, that there were no more bur 
one, or five inall : for there were 183, and thoſe ordained and ranged in a form Triangular; of 
which Triangl:, every fide contained threeſcore worlds; and of the three remaining ſtill, every cor- 
necr thereof had one : that they were ſo ordered, as one touched and intertained another round, in 
manner of thoſe who arc in a ring dance : that the plain within the Triangle, is as ic were che foun- 
dation and altar common to all the worlds, which is called The Plain or Ficld of Truth : and within 
it lic immovcable the defignes , reaſons , forme, ide and examples of all things that ever were or 
ſhall be : and about them is eternity , whereof time is a portion, which as a riveret, runneth from 
thence to thoſe things that are done in time. Now the hight and contemplation of theſe things was 
preſented untothe ſouls of men, if they lived well in this world, and that but once in ten thouſand 
yeers : as for our myſtcries here beneath, and all our beſt and moſt ſacred ceremonies, they were but a 
dream in compariſon of that ſpeftacle & holy ceremonies. Moreover, he ſaid :That for the good things 
there, and for to enjoy the ſight of thoſe beautics, men employed their ftudy in Philoſophy here 2: or 
elſe all their pains taken was bas in vain, and their travell loft. And verily (quoch be ) I heard him 
diſcoarſe of theſe mateers plainly and without any art , no otherwiſe than if it had been ſome Re- 
ligion wherein I was to be profeſſed, in which he inftrufted me wichoutuling any f and demon= 
ſtration of his dotrine. Then I ( turning to Demetrizs ) called unto him, and asx<d: what were the 
words that the woers of Penelope ſpake, when they beheld with admiration Viyſſes handling his bow ? 
And when Demetrius had prompted unto me the verſe gut of Hower : Surely ( quoch1 ic comes into 


my mind co ſay the very (ame of this ftranger : 


Surely, this fellow, as I meen, 

Some * prying (pie or theef hath been. 
not of bowes, as he ſaid of V{yſſes, but of ſentences, reſolutions and diſcourſes of Philoſophy : he hath 
been converſant, I ſay, no doubt in all manner of literature: and 1 warrant you, not nor Birba- 


tian born, but a Grecian, thorowly furniſhed with all knowledge and doQtrine of the Greeks. And ve< 
rily, this number of the worlds whereof he talketh, bewraicth not an Egyptian nor an Indian, but ſa- 
voureth of ſome Dorian out of Sicilie, and namely, of Petron, born in the City of Himerz, who wrote 
alittle Book of this argument ; which I have not rcad my ſelf , neither do 1 know whether it be now 


extant : bu Hippys the Rhegine (of whom Phonias the Ercſhan makerth mention Y wriceth, char this 


was the opinion and do&trine of Petroy 4 namely, thattherc were 18z worlds ,  raught one ano» 
ther in order and train ; bue what he incencby dil Reaching oneenother in coder or raln's hee 
SJ) 3 clarcd 
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 Clarednotz neither annexcd he any other probable reafon thereof. T hen Demetrivs : And whar likeli- 


hood or probability ( quoth he ) may there be in ſuch mattere, conſidering that Plato himſelf alleg. 
ing no argument Or conjcRure that carricth with it any ſhew of truth and reaſon , hath by that meancy 
overthrown that opinion ? And yet ( quoth Heracleon ) we have heard you Grammarians ſay, that 
Homer was the firft Author of this opinion, 2s if he dividcd the univerſall frame of All into five worlds: 
rowit, Haven, Water, Air, Earch, and Olympus : of which, he leavcth two to be common, name- 
ly, Earth, co All bcncath; and Olympus, co Ail above : bur the three in the midft between them, he 
atcributeth unto three gods. Semblably, it ſecmeth that Plato alloting unto the principal! parts and 
members of the ſaid univerſall natare, the firſt forms and moſt excellent figures ot the bodics, called 
them five worlds; to wit, of the Exrth, the Water, the Air, che Fire, and finally, of that which com. 
pichendeth the other : and that he called the form of Dodecaedron, that is to ſay , with twelve baſes or 
faces, which amply cxtendcth ir ſelf, is very capable and moveable, as being a nigure proper and meee 
for the animall motions and revolutions ofthe foules, What need we at this preſent ( quoth Deme. 
trizs) to meddle with Homer 2 we have had fables enough alrcady, itthat be good. As for Plate, he is 
ſac enc ugh off from namirg thute fve different ſubſtances of the world, five worlds; conſidering that 
even in that very place where he diſputerh againſt thoſe who maintain an infinit number of worlds, he 
affirmech there is but one created by God, and beloved by him, as his onely begotten child, compoſed 
of all nature, baving one entire body, ſufficient in ic ſeIf,and Rtanding in nced of nothing elſe. Where. 
upon a man may very well wonder and think it ftrange , that having himſelf delivered a truth, he 
ſhould give occafion to others thereby, to take hold of a falſe opinion, and whercin there is no ap. 
arencc of reaſon. For, it hee had not ftuck hard to this unity of the world, in ſome ſort he might 
havc laid the foundation tor thoſe who hold them to be infinite : but that he ſhould preciſely afficm 
there were five, and neichzr more nor fewer, is exceeding abſurd, and farre from all probabi- 
liry 3 an): fe haply , you (quoth hc, caſting his eye upon me) can ſay ſomewhat to this point, 
How now (quo'h | then) are you minded thus to Jeave your firſt diſputation of Oracles , as 
if ie were fuily finiſh'd and ended, and ro entzr upon another matter of ſuch dithculty ? Nay (quoth 
Demetrius) we will not paſſ: it over (© but this here that preſenteth it ſelf now, and taketh us as it 
were by the hand, we cannot pur by : tor we will not dwell long upon it, but onely couch it ſo, and 
handle it by the way, as that we may find out ſome probabilicy, and then will we preſently recurn 
unto our former queſtion propolcd in the beginning, Firft ard tormoſt therefore, I ſay : The reaſons 
which permit us not to allow an infinite number of worlds, impeach us not, but that we admit more 
than one. Foras well in many worlds as in one, there may be divination, there may be providence, 
and the leaſt inrercurrence of fortune : but the moſt part of the greateſt and principal] things ſhall 
have and take their gen:rations, changes and mutations ordinarily : which cannot p«flibly be in that 
infinity of worlds, Over and belzdes, more conſonant it is to reaſon, and accordeth berter with the 
nature of Gd, to ſay, that the world is not created by him, one oncly and folitary : for being ( as 
he is ) pert:&ly and abſolutcly good, there is no vertuc wanting in him, and leatt of all others that 
which concerneth juſtice and amity 3 which as they be of themſelves moſt beautifull, fo they are beſt 
beficting the gods. Now ſich is the nature of God , that he hath nothing cicher unprofi. able or in 
vain and without ufc ; and therefore needs there muſt be befide and without him, other gods and vthet 


' worlds, unto whom and which he may cxrend thoſe ſociall vertues that he hach. For neither inre» 


I 


gard of himſclf, nor of any part in him, needeth he eo uſe juſtice, gracious favour and bounry, but 
unto others, So that it is not likely that this world floteth and moveth without a friend, withour a 
ncighbour, and without any ſocicty and communication, in a vaſtand infiait voidneff: ; eſpecially 
ſccing we behold how nature encloſeth, environeth, and comprebenderh all things, in their feverall 
genders and diftin& kinds, as it were within veſſ:ls or the kusks and covertures of their ſeeds. For 
look throughout the univerſall nature, there is nothing to be found one in number, but it hath 
the notion and: reaſon of the cflence and being thereof, common to others : neicher hath any 
thing ſuch and ſuch a denomination, but bchide the common notion it is by fome particular qualicics 
diftin&t from others of the ſame kind. Now the world is not called fo in common : then muſt itbe 
ſuch in particular : and qualificd it is in particalar, and diftingaiſhcd by cer tain diff:rences, from other 
worlds of the ſame kind, and yet hath a peculiar'form of the own. - Moreover, confid-ring there is in 
the wholc world, ncithcr man alone, nor horſe, nor ſtar, ne yet God or Dzmon folicary : what ſhould 
hinder us to ſay, that nature admicteth not one onely world, but hath many ? Now it any man ſhall 
objc& unto me and ſay, that in nature there is but one carth, or one ſea : I anſwer, that he is much de- 
ccived and overſecn, in not perceiving the evidence that is of ſimilar parts : tor we divide the carth 


into parts ſimilar , that is to ſay, of the ſemblable and the ſame denomination, like as we do the ſea 


alſo'; for all the parts of the carth are called carth, and of the ſea likewiſe : bur no part of the worldis 
world, for chatit is compoſed of divers and different natures, _ For as touching that inconvenience 
which ſome eſpecially fear, who ſpcnd all matter within one world, Ic forſooth it there remained 
any thing without, it ſhould trouble the compoſicion and frame thereof, by the jurres and refiftances 
that it would make : ſurcly there is no fuch-cauſc why they ſhould'fear ; -for- when th-re be many 


/ worlds, and cach of them particularly having one definit and determinate meaſure and limit of their 


ſubſtance and matter, no part thercof will be without order and, gpod diſpofition, nothing:will res 
main ſuperfluoys, as an <xcrement Without, to hinder or impeach ; for that the reaſon which belong» 
eh tocach world, bcing able to rule and govern the matter that is allotted thereto, will not ſuf+ 


fer 
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fer any thing to go out of courle and order, and wandring to and fro, for to hit and run upon another 
world ; nor likewiſe that trom another ought ſhould come for to ruſhupon it, becauſe in nature there 
i: nothing in quantity infinit and inordinatc, nor in motion without reaſon and order. Bur ſay there 
ſhould happly be ſome deflux or efflucnce that pafſeth from one world to another, che ſame is a bro- 
th:rly ſweer and amiable communication, and ſuch as very well agreeth roall : much like unto the 
lights of ſtars, and the influences of e'1cir temperatures, which are the cauſe that they themſelves do 
joy in b:holding one another with a kind and fayourable aſpeG ; yea and yceld unto the gods , which 
inevery tar be many (and thoſe good ) meancs to intertain and imbrace one another moſt friendly. 
For in all this, verily, there is nothing impoſſible, nothing fabulons nor contrary unto reaſon : an- 
[eſe paradventure ſome ther: be who will ſuſpett and fear the reaſon and ſentence of Ariftotle, as cons 
ſnanc unto nature. For if as he ſaith, every body hath a proper and naturall place of the own; by 
reaſon thereof neceſſarily it muſt be, that the earth from all parts ſhould tend roward the midft, and 
the water afterwards apon it, ſerving (by means of their weight and ponderofity) inftead of a founda= 
tion to other elements of a lighter ſubſtance. And therefore (quoth he ) if there were many worlds, is 
wou!d tal! ot oftentimes that the earth ſhould be found ficuate above air and fire, and as often under 
them : likewiſe the air and fire ſomerime under, otherwhiles in their natural! places, and again in 0» 
thers concrary to their nature. Which being impoſſible, as he thinketh, ic muſt follow of neceſſity, 
tha: theres be neither two nor more worlds, bur one alone, to wit, this which we viſibly ſee com 
of all ſorts of ſubſtance, and diſpoſed according ro natare, as is mcet and convenient for diverfity of 
bodics. Bur in all this there is more apparent probability chan verity ind:ed. For the better proof 
hereof, conſider | pray you my good friend Demetrins, that when he faith , among fimple bodics 
ſome bend dirc&!y co the midft, that is to ſay downward : others from the midſt;thar is to ſay up- 
ward : and a third ſort move round about the midft and circularly : in what refpr&taketh hee the 
midſt ? Certain it is, not in regard of voidnefſc, for there is no ſuch thing in nature, even by his own 
opinion : againg according unto thoſe that admit ir, middle can jt' have none, no more than firſt or 
laſt : For theſe be ends and extremitics : and chat which is infinite malt conſequently be alſo without 
an end. Bur ſuppoſe, chat ſome one of chem ſhould enforce us to adimir a middle in that voidnefle, 
impoſlible ic is to conceive and imagine the diffcrence,in motions of bodics toward it : becauſe there 
js not in that voidneſſe any puifſance attraRtive of bodics ; nor yet within the ſame bodics, any delis 
beration or inclination and affc&ion to _”m from all fides tochis middle. - Bur go Iefs impoſlibl: is it 
to apprehend, that of bodies —_—_ oul any ſhould move'vf thernfelyes to an incorporall place, and 
having no difference of fituation 3 tharr'tis that the ſam&thoult! dfaw'them or give them any morion 
orinclination to it. It remaineth then, that this middle ought co betinderftood not locally bur cor» 
porally, that is to ſay not in regard of place, 'but of body. For; ſting this world' iy'an union, or 
mafſe compounded of many bodies different ang unlike* conjoihed'toperher ; ir mulf gceds be, rhat 
th:ir diverſicies engender motions difcrepant and diffirtng one fromthe other : which arpearerh by 
this, that every of theſe bodies changing ſubſtance, change their place aMfo witha!l. For the fubtifis 
2:tion and rarcfaQtion diftributeth roun abour the matter which atiſceh from the-midand afcendeth 
on high : contrariwiſc, cond-nſation” md'confipation Yeprefſeth and driveth ic downward to rhe 
middle. But of this point, we need, not diſcourſe any more in this place. For what eauſe ſocver a 
man ſhall ſuppoſe to produce fuch paſſions and mntattone, 'the ſame Qall.contain in it'a feverall world: 
for that cach of them hath an carth and'ſca ofthe 6w1 , 'eachront hath her own prop middle, asalfo 
paſſions" and alterations /of bodies g rogerher with "a" natare and. power which "preſerveth» and 
| maintaineth every one in their place and being. Forthathich is Without, whetherir have nothing 
at all, or elſc an infinite voidnefſe, middle can it afford nene , ay we Have ſaid before + biitthere being 
1 - many worlds, cach of them hath a proper middle # partz in ſuch ſort, asin every one there ſhall be mo» 
1 tionsproper unto bodies , ſome falling. down tothe midſt, others | mobnting aloft from the midſt, 0- 
thers moving round about the midft, according as they themſelves do diftinguiſh mogions, And hee 
1 who would have, thatthere being many middles, weighty bodies from Al parts hoikeficind unto 6o& 
alone 3 may very vell be compared tmto him, "who world have the bl many met eo'rurr from afl 
parts into one vein : likewiſe that all their brains ſhould'be contained within one aridthe ſame ment- 
*n"or pannicle 3 ſuppoſing it a great inconvenience and ne 13. natitallbodies all that arc 
ſolid be nor in one and 'the'ſame place,*and the rare alfo in andther.' Abſurd ishe'rhar thus faith; 
and noleffc fooliſh were the other; who thinketh mnch and is off:ndrd,” if rhe whote frontd have aff 
prtsin their 9rder, range and ſituation watyrall.” Forir were a very profſe abfiirdity*for a man to 
ſay, there were a world; which had the Mbon'in it {6 fittitc, as if a man ſhould cartytiis brain in his 
heeles, and his heare inthe temples of hihead': bur ctherewere no abſr nor inconvenience, if in 
(:rting down many diftin& worlds ahd thoſe ſeparate gh from another,atrman ſhould diftingniſh with- 
all and ſeparate their parts. For incvery'of them, che earch, the (ca, and thic zkic, (hall _ and 
ſiuaten their natutall feats, as it is meet$and appertainech : and each'of thoſe worlds Thave ſipe- 
rior, inferiour, circalar,' and a centrefti the midft ; norin regard ofanigther world nor'ef that which 
b without, bur in it ſelf and in reſpe& of x {clf./ And'as fpt the fippoſirian which ſoimenia 
withoat'the world, it cannot be imagined how poffibly it? ſhould cithet ret or move”? for hoy 
hang till, ſecing ie is ponderous and weighty ? or move'toward the midft'of che world porkicr heivy 
bodies, conſidering it is neither part of ir;/nor chumed inthe ſubftarice thereof?! 7? 7 gh 
As concerning that earth which is contained in another and faft bound, we nec tiottb _ 
ou 
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doubt and queſtion, how it ſhould nor tall down hither by reaſon of the weight, nor be plucked away 
from the whole 3 ſccing as we do , that it hath a naturall ſtrength to contain cvery pare thereof, For 
ifwe ſhall take bigh and low, not within and in refpeft of the world , bur without forth, we (hall be 
driven unto the ſame difficultics and diftrefſes, which Epicurus is fallen into, who maketh his lictle A- 
tomes or indiviſible bodics to move and tend toward thoſe places which are under toot : as if either 
his voidneſſ: had feet, or the infinity which he ſpeaketh of, permit a man co imagine cither high or 
low. And therefore ſome cauſe there is to marvell at Chryſipprs, or rather to enquire and demand 
what fanlic hath come into his head, and moved him to fay, that this world is ſcatcd and placed dis 
rely in the mid(t;8& that the ſubftance thereof, from all eternity having taken up and occupied the place 
of the midſt, yet neverthclcfſe it is ſo compa and ricd together that it cndureth alwaycs,and iy (az one 
would ſay) immortalizcd : for ſo much hath he written in his fourth Book i JwarGr, that is to ( ys 
Ot poſſible things ; dreaming (to no purpoſe) of a middle place in that vaſt cmptinefie : and yet more 
abſurdly attributing unto that middle ( which is not, nor hath any ſubſiſtence) the cauſe of the worlds 
continuance and ſtability ; clpecially having written thus much many times in other places, that the 
ſubftance is governcd and maintained partly by ghe motions tending to the widft, and partly by othery 
from the midſt of it, As for other oppolitions befides, that the Stoicks make, who is there that fear- 
eth them ? as namely, when they demand, How it is poſſible to maintain one fatall neceſſity, and one 
divine providence ? and how itcan otherwiſe be, bur that there ſhould be many D TE $8 and ZENES, 
that is ſay, Foves and 7 upzters, if we grant that there be many worlds : For to begin withall,, ifir be 
an inconvenicnce, to allow many fuch Foves and 7upiters , thcir opinions verily be far more abſurd : 
for they deviſc an intinic fort of Suns, Moons, Apolloes, Dianes arid Neptunes, in innumerable converſi- 
ons and revolutions of worlds. Morcover, what neccſlicy is there, to enforce us to avew many Fupi- 
ters, if there be many worlds? and not rather, in every of them a ſeverall god, as a ſoveraign governor 
and ruler of the whole, furniſhed with all underftanding and rcalon, as he whom we ſurnarne the Lord 
and Father ot all chings? Or whac ſhould hinder , bur that all worlds might be ſubjcRt to the proyi- 
dence and deſtiny of 7xpiter : and he reciprocally have an eyc to overſee all , to dirctt, digeſt and con» 
dud all, in minittring unto them the principles, beginnings, ſee:ds and reaſons of all things that are 
done and made? Forit being ſo that we do ſce even here many vimes, a body compoſed of many 0+ 
ther diſtin bodics ; as for cxample, the afſcmbly or congregation of a City, an Army, and a daunce 
in every one of which bodics there is life, prudences and intcllig.nce, as Chryſippus thinketh : impoſſi- 
ble it is not likewiſc, that in this univerſall naruregthere ſhould. br tenglatty, yea and a hundred worlds, 
ufing all one and the ſame reaſon, and correſpopdene ro one eginning, But contrariwiſc, thisorder 
and diſpoſicion is beft beſecming the gods. For we ought not to make the gods Jike unto the Kingy of a 
ſwarm of Becs, which go not forth, but keep within the hive 3, nor to bold them encloſed and im» 
priſoned (as it were) rather, and ſhut up faſt within Marecr, as theſe men do, who would have the gods 
to be certain habitudes or diſpoſitions of the  girg and ſuppoling them to be powers of waters and of fire 
infuſcd and mixed within, make chemo ariſc andbe engrngety together with the world, and fo after- 
wards, to be burnt likewiſe with it , not allowing chem to | ſc.and at liberty, like as Coatch- 
men and Pilots arc 3 but in manner of Statyes or Images arc ſee faſt unto thcir Baſcs with Nailes, and 
ſodercd with Lead : cven ſo they encloſe the gods within bodily matter , and pin them hard thercto; 
ſo as being joynted ( a8 it were }) ſure unto it, xhey participate Lak all changes and alterations, 
even to finall corruption and ditiolution. Yet js this opinion fay more grave, glove and magnifi- 
cent, in my conceit : to hold that the gods be. of:themſelves free , and without all command otany 
other power: And like as the figy light Caſtor and Pollux fuccoar thoſe who are toffed in a tempelt, 
andby thcir comming and preſeyce, © «© «£ | ; ; , 


Allaythe ſurging warits of ſee below, 2, * 
And ſtill thebluſtring Winds aloft that blow ; 


and not failing themſelves, nor partaking the ſame perils with. the Marincrs,: but oncly appearing in 
the airabove, fave thoſe that were in danger # even ſothe gods for their pleaſure go = _—_ world 
to another, to viſit them z and together with nature, rule and govern every one of them, For Fupi- 
ter verily in Homer, caft not his cycs far from the City of Troy, either into Thraci, or the Nomades 
and vagrant Scythians along che river 1ter px; Danubie .: but the true Fapiter indeed bath many fair 
| paſſiges and goodly changes beſeeming his Majelty out of one world into another, ncither looking in- 
to the ivfinit yoidnefſc withobt , nor bcholding himſelf and nothing clſc, as ſame have thought; but 
confidcring the deeds of men and pf gods, the motions alſo and xeolutions of the Scars intheir ſpheres. 
For ſurely, the Deity is not. offended with variety, nor haxeth-mucacious. : bug gaketh much pleaſure 
therein, as a-man may gucfle by the circuitions, converſions and changes which: appear in the heaven. 
I conclude therefore, that che infinity of worlds is a very ſcn(clefs.and talfe conccic , ſuch azin nowile 
will bcar and admit any god,. but cmploycth, fortune and chance in: the mapaging, of all chings;- but 
gontrariwiſc,the adminificmi ration & aklag of a certain quantity and determinate number of worlds, 
ſccmcth untg.m aur ph han and worthincſic inferior g nor-in travell more laborious, than that 
which is employed and reftxcined to the dircttion of one alone; which is transformed, renewed & me- 
G yrs an infinie wp er egy bod Sellvercd this ſpcech, 1 paaſotigd held 

my peace. en kg no-1ong Kay 3. Me, I will not greatly ficive nor upon 
it (quoth he) whcther the truth be {o.or otherwile, ; but ingale we force God our of the porn 
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dave of one onely world, how is jt, thar we make him to be Creator of five worlds, neither more not 
Jeff: ? and what the peculiar and ſpeciall rcafon is of this number co a plurality of worlds, rather than 
of any other, I would more willingly know,thanthe occaſton er cauſe, why this Mot [ E17 is fo con» 
(crat-d in this Temple. For it is neither a triangular, nor a quadrat, nora perfeCt, ne yer Cubique 
number : neither ſeemeth it ro repreſent any other elegancy unto thoſe, who loveand cfteern ſuch ſpe- 
culations as theſe. 


And as for th: Argument inferred from the nuraber of El:ments, which PL:to himſelf obſcurely and 
under covert tcarms touched, it is very hard co comprehend ; neither doth it. carry and (hew any 
cobability » whereby he ſhould be induced to conclude, and draw in a confcquznce : that like jc is, 
conſidering in matter there be ingendered five ſorts of regular bodies, having cquall angles, equal tides, 
and environed with cquall ſuperficies ; there ſhould ſemblably of theſe five bodies, be ff: worlds made 
and formed, from the very fir{t beginning. And yer (quoth)) it ſhould ſ:em,that Theadorus the Solian, 
expounding the Mathematick* of Plato, handlcd this matter not amiſ+, nor miſinterpreteth the place z 
and chus gocth heto work ; T'1e Pyramis, Ofta-dron , Dodecacdron, and lcofacdron (which Plats 
{ettech down for th: firſt Badics) are right beautifull all, both for their proportions, and alſo for theie 
equalities: ncicher is there left for nature any och:r,to devifc & torm better than they,or indeed anſwer- 
able and like unto them, Howbcit they have not all cither the ſame confticurion,nor the like original ; 
for the leaſt verily and ſmalleſt of the five is the Pyramisz the greatelt and that which conſiſteth of mo 
parts, is Ddecacdron ;z and of the other two behind, the Icofacdron is bigger by rwo fold and more, 
than Oftaedron, if you compare their number of triangles. And therefore impuſlible iris, that th 
hold be all made at once of one and the ſame matter; for th: ſmall and ſa>cile,and fich as in compoſt- 
tion are more ſimple than the reſt, were more pliable no doubt, & obedicnt unto the hand of workmen, 
who moved and formed the matter, and therefore by all conſequence ſooner made and broughs into 
ſubliſtence, than thoſe which had more parts and a greater maſ[- of budics : of which, and namely of 
(ach as had more Jabourious making,and a buſi-r compoficion,is Dadecaedcon, Whereupon it falleth 
necefſarily, that Pyramis onely was the firſt body : and nor any of the other, as being by nature created 
and produced afterwards, But the remedy and means to ſalve and avoid this abſurdity alſo, isro ſe- 
parate and divide the matter into five worlds : for here the Pyramis came forth firſt ; there the Oftae- 
dron, andelſewhere the Icoſacdron; and in every of theſe worlds , out of that which came firſt into 
eſſe, che ret drew their originall, by the concretion of parts, which: cauſeth them all to change into 
all, according as Plato doth infinuate, diſcourling by examples in manner throughout all :- but ir ſhall 
(uffice us bricfly to learn thus much. For Air is ingendercd by the extinftion of Fire: and che Game 
agzia b:ing ſubriliz:d and rarefied, produceth Firc. . Now in the ſeeds of theſe ewo, a man may know 
their paſſion?, and che tranſmuations of all. The ſeminary or beginning of Fire. igthe Pyramis,  com- 
poſed of four and twenty firſt eriangles: bur the ſeminary of the Air is Ottacdron,confilting of eriangles 
of the ſame kind:, in number forty cight. Andthas the one Elemenc of Air, ftandeth apon two 
of Fire, compoſ:d and conjoyn:d together : and againg one Body or Element of the Air, is divided 
and parted into twain of fire : which becomming, tobe thickned and conſtipate- more till in ic fclh 
turnech into the form of Water ; in ſuch ſort as a of As that which comec| firſt into lighe, giverh 
alwaics a ready and cafie generation unto all the reft, by way of change and cranſmuration : and (0, 
that never remaincth ſolitary and alone which is firlt ; but as one mall; and conſtitution hath the pri- 
mitive and antecedent motion in anocher of originall beginning: ſoin all there is kept one name and 
denomination. Now ſurely (quoth Ammonius) it is ftoutly done of Theodorus,and he hath quic himſelf 
very well, in fetching about this matter ſo indultciouſly, Pur l would much marycll it chefe preſuppos 
litions of his making, do not overthrow and refute ong another ; for he would have, that theſe five 
worlds were not compoſed all at once together 3 but that che ſmalleſt and moſt ſubcile which required 
leaſt workmanſhip in the making , came forth firſt : then az a thing conſequent, and not repugnant as 
all, he ſuppoſcth that the matter doth not thrult forth alwaier, into efI:nce, that which is moſt ſibrile 
and ſimple 3 but that otherwhiles the thickeſt , the moſt grofl: and heavieſt parts, ſhew-firit in genera» 
tion. But over and beſides all this, after a fuppoſall made, there be five primitive Bodies or Elements, 
and conſequently thereupon five Worlds ; he applyeth not his:rruch and probabilicy but unto four only; 
For as to'1ching the Cube, be ſubtrafteth and removerb-ic quite away» as they do who play at nine 
holes, and who trundle little round ftones : for that ſuch a ſquare and quadrat body. every way ie #t24 
erally unfit , cicher to turn into them, or to yeeld them any means £9 rura unto its; for; that ihaipes 
angles of which they b: compoſed , arc not of the ſame kinde : for all-the ret do in a common contift 
of a demi-triangle, as the baſe 3 but the proper ſybjet whereot chis Cube particulacly ſtaydeth, 
is the triangle Iſocetes, which admicterh no inclination unto a demi «triavgle, nor puſiyly can b- con» 
corporate or united to it. Now if it be ſo, that of thoſe five! Bodics there be conſequently five 
Worlds, and that in cach one of thoſe Worlds the beginning of cheir generation and conſticurionhs: is 
that Body which is firſt produced and brought eo light ; it would come to paſl:, that where the Cube 
cometh forth firſt for the generation of the reft, none of che other Bodies can poſlibly be there,foraſmuch 
as the nature of it isnot to turn or change into any.one of them. For let pifle here. to alleges: tha 
the Element or principle whereof Dodecacdron is compoſed , is not that triangle wich is called: 
Scalenon , witch three uncquall fides, hut ſome ocher. as they ſay, however. Plato bach made'his 
Pyramis, ORacdron, and Icoſacdron of it: And therefore ( quarh, Anmorixs , Imiling therear} 
cicher 
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cithec you mult difſolve theſe objeCtions, or clic allege ſome new marter as touching the queſtion now 
preſrntly in hand. Then anfwered 1 : For mine own part allege Iam not ablc at this time any thin 
that carricth more probability : but peradventure ic were better for a man to yeeld reaſons of his own 
opinion rather , than of anothers. To begin again therefore 1 ſay, that nature being parted and | 
divided at the firſt in two' parts, the one ſenſible , mutable, ſubjcR to generation and corruption 
and varicty every way 3 the other ſpirituall and intelligible, and continuing evermore in one and the 
ſame ſtatc, ic were very firange-and abſurd my good friends, firſt co ſay that the ſpirituall nature re. 
ceiverh diviſion, and hath diverſity andYifference in it : and then to think much and grow into heat of 
choler and anger, if a man allow not the paſſible and corporall nature wholly unitcd and concorporate 
in it ſclf, without dividing or ſeparating it into many parts. For more meet it were yet,and reaſonable, 
that natures permanent and divine ſhould cohere unto themſelves inſeparably , and avoid as much ag 
is poſlible all diſtraftion and divulſion : and yet this force and power of The Other, medling alſo even 
with theſe, cauſech in ſpirituall and intclleQuall things, greater difſociations ard diſſimilitudes in 
form and cf{cntiall reaſon, than are the locall diſtances in thoſe corporall natures. And therfore Plato | 
confuting thoſe who hold this poſition, that all is one, affirmeth theſe five grounds and principles of 
| all, co wit, Eſſence and Bcing, The Same, The Other, and aftcrall, Motion, and Station. Admir 
theſe five, no marvail is it,it nature of thoſe five bodily Elements hath framed proper figures and repre= 
ſentations for every one of them, not ſimple and pares but ſo, as cvery one of them is moſt partici- 
pant of cach of thoſe properties and puiſfances. For, plain andevident ir is that the Cube is moſt 
meet and ſortible unto ftation and _— in regard of the ſtabiliry and ficdy firmitudcs of thoſe broad 
and flat faces which it hath. As tor the Pyramis, who ſecth not and acknowledpeth not incontinently 
in it the nature of fire , cvcr moving in thoſe long and ſlender fides and ſharp angles that it hath? Alſo 
the nature of Dodecacdron apt to comprehend all other figures, may ſeem properly to be the image 
repreſenting Ens , or That which is, in refpe& of corporall cfſence. Ot the other twain, Icofaedron 
reſembleth The Other, Or Diverſe : but Octacdron, hath a principle reference to the form of The Same. 
And fo by this reckoning, the one of them produceth forth Air, capablc of all ſubſtance in one form z 
and the one other exhibited unto us Water, which by temperature may turn into all forts of qualitiee. 
Now if ſobe that nature requireth in all chings and * Gam: our all, an c<qual and uniform diftributi- 
on,very probable ic is,that there be alſo five worlds,and ncither more nor tewergtban there be moulds or 
terns : to the end chat cach cxample or pattern may hold the firſt place and principall puiſſince 
incach world, like as chey have in the firſt confticution and compoſition of bodics. And this may 
Randin ſome fort for an Anſwer, and to fatific him who marvaileth, how we divide that nature 
which is ſubje& togeneration and altcration , into ſo many kinds ; but yet I beſtech you, confider 
and weigh with men more diligently this argument. Certain ir is , that of thoſe rwo firſt and ſu- 
pream principles, 1 mean Vnity, and Binary, or Daality ; this Jatter being the Element and origi» 
nall primative of all deformity, diſorder and contuſion, is called Infinity : but contrariwiſe the na- 
ture of LU[nity, determining and limiting the void infinity, which hath no proportion nor termina« 
tion , reduceth it into a good form, 'and maketh it in ſome ſort capabl: and apt to receive a denomi- 
nation, which alwaics accompanieth ſenſible things, And verily theſe two generall principles ſhew 
themſclves ; firſt in namber, or rather indeed to ſpeak pencrally, no mulcicude is called numbergumill 
ſach time as Unity coming to be imprinted as the form in matter, cutceth off from indeterminate 
infinity, that wich is ſuperfluous, hcre more and there |:fſe; for then cach multicude becommeth and 
is made mumber, when as it is once determined and limited by Unity : but if a man take Unity away, 
then the indefinity and indeterminate Duality , coming again in place ro confoundall, maketh ic ro 
' bewithout Order, without Grace, without Number, and wichout Meaſure, Now conſidering it 
is ſo, that the form is not the deftruftion of matter , bat rather the Figure Ornament and Order 
thereof ; it muſt needs be, that both theſe principles are within number , from which proceedeth 
the chicf diſlimilitude and greateſt difference. For the ind<finite and indeterminate principles, to wir, 
Duality, is the author and cauſe of the even number : bur bertcr, to wit Unity, is che Father (at one 
would ſay) ofthe odd number 3 fo as the firſt even number is two, and the firſt odd number three, of 
which is compounded five, by conjun&tion common to both, but in the own puifſance odd. For 
ic behoved and necefſary it was, in as much as that which is corporall and (cnfible for compolnion 
ſake, ' isdivided into many parts by the power and force of The Other, that is to fay, of Diverlity, that 
ic ſhould be neither the firſt even numbergor yet the firſt uneven or 0dd,but a third confifting of both : 
eo theend that it might be procreate of both iplcs, to wir, of chac which ingendreth the even mum- 
ber, and of that which produceththe odd; forir could not be, that the one ſhould be parred from the 
other, becauſe that both of them have the nature and puiſſance of a principle. Theſe two principles 
then being conjoin® together, the berter being the mightier , is oppoſed unto the indeterminare jvfi- 
nity, which divideth the corporall nature; and fo the matter being divided, the Uniry yew Nom 
i (elf between, impeacheth che univerſall nature,that it was not divided and parted into two <q 
portions : but there was a plurality of worlds caufed by The Other, that is to ſay, by Diverſity , and 
difference of that which is infinite and dererminate ; but this phralicy was brought into an odd and un- 
even number, by the vertue iflance of The Same, and that which finite, becauſe the bercer princi- 
ple ſuffered not natare to extcnd farther than was expedient. For if one had becn pure a c 
without mixture, the matter ſhould have had noſeparation agall; but in as much as it was mixed wich | 
Duality , which isa divifive nature it hath received indeed and ſuffered by this means ſeparation and | 
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divihon 3 howbcit, {tayed ic haih in good time,becauſe the odde was the mattcr and tupericur over the 
eyens This was the rcalon that our ancicnts in old time were wont to uſe the verb Pempaſeiihai, 
when they would ſignifi to number or to reckon : And I think verily that this word z+7%, that is to 
Gay, All, was derived of Pente, that is to fay, Five, and not without good reaſon, becauſc that five is 
compounded of the two firſt numbers z and when other numbers afterwards be multiplied by others, 
they produce divers numbers : whereas five if it be mulciplyed by an even number and doubled; bring- 
«th forth Ten , a perfcA number ; but if by the odde, ic repreſenteth it (elf again. Here 1 omit to ſay 
that it is compoſed of the two firlt qtadrate numbers, to wit of Unity and Four 3 and that it isthe 
6 number which is equivalent to the two before it , in ſuch ſort as it compoundeth the faireſt trian- 
gle of thoſe rhat have right angles, 2nd is the ficſt number that containerh the ſeſquialterall proportion. 


For haply theſe reaſons be not well ſuitable nor proper unto the diſcourſe of this preſent warter : but 


chisracher is more convenient to allege, thar in thisnumber, there isa natutall vertue and faculty of 
dividing, and chat nature divideth many things by this number. For even in our own ſclves ſhe hath 

laced five extcrior ſcnſcs , as alſo five parts of the ſoul, to wit, naturall, ſcnfitive, concupiſcible, 
icaſcible, and reaſonable : likewiſe ſomany fingers in cither hand. Alſo the genitall feed is at the 


moſt diſtributed into five portions : for in no Hiſtory is it found written, that a woman was dclivercd 


of more than five Children at one birth. The Egyptians alſo in their Fables do report, that the god- 
de(ſ: Khes brought forth five gods and goddelſſ:s : fignifying hereby under covert words, that of one 
and che ſame matter five worlds were procreated. Come to the univerſall fabrick and frame of nature, 
the earth is divided into five zones : the Heaven alſo in five Circles, two Ar&iques, two Tropicks, 
and one EquinoCiall in the midſt. Morcover five revolutions there be of the Planets or wandring 
Stars : forthat the Sun, Fenxs, and Mercury run together in one race. Furthermore the very world 
ic ſelf is compoſed harmonically reſpeQtive to five. Like as even among us our mulicall accord and con« 
cent conliſterh of the poſiture ot-five tetrachords, ranged orderly one after another, to wit, of Hy- 
pates, Mcſes, Synnemenz, Diezcugmenz , and Hyperbolizz likewiſe: The intervals likewiſe in 
Song which we uſe, be five in number, Dreſis,Semitonion, Tonus, Triemitonion, aud Diconon, So 
as, itſccmeth that nature taketh more pleaſure ia making all things according to the number of five, 
than after a Sptzricall or round form 3; as Ariftotle writeth. But what is the cauſe will ſome one 
ſay, that Plato hath reduced the number of five worlds tothe five primitive figures of regular bodies, 
ſaying, that God in ordaining and deſcribing the whole world uſed the Quinary conftruRion ? and 
yet atterwards having propoſed the doubtfull queſtion of the number of worlds ( to wit, whether we 
ſhould hold, there was but one, or rather that there were five in truth ? ) he ſheweth plainly that his 
conj«&are is grounded upon this very argument. If therefore we ought to. apply the probability to 
his mind and opinion, then of neceſſity with che diverfity of theſe figures and bodies there muſt enſue 
preſently a difference alſo of motions, according as he himſelf teacheth, affirming : Whatſoever is 
ſubtiliz:d or thickned, with the algeration of ſubftance,changeth wirhall the place.” For ſo, if of the 
air is ingendred fire, namely when the ORaedron is difolved and parted into Pyramides + and con- 
trariwiſc air of firc being driven cloſe and thruſt together into the force of oftacdron : ic is Bot poſlible 
that it (hould be in the place where it was afore, but fliz and run into another , as being forced and 
driven out of the tormer, and fo fight againſt whasſocver ftandech in the way and makceth reſiftance. 
And yet more fu'ly and evidently declareth he the ſam? by a fimilicude and example of ſuch things, as 


by fans or ſuch like inſtruments whereby Corn is cleanſed and ſhaken our, or winowed and tryed from - 


the reſt : ſaying, that even (o the elements ſhiking the matter, and likewiſe ſhaken by it, went alwayes 
to bring like to like, and fo.ne took up this place, others that, before the univerſall world was of them 
compoſ:d as now it is. The generall matter therefore being in ſuch eſtate then (as by good likelihood 
All mult needs be where god is away ) preſently the firſt five qualitics, or rather the firlt five bodies, 
having every one of ehem their proper inclinations and peculiar motions,went apart: nor wholly and 
altogether, nor ſevered lincerely aſunder one from another, for that when all was hudl d pel-mell con- 
fuſedly, ſuch as were ſurmounted and vanquiſhed, went evermore even againſt their nature wich the 
mighticr and thoſe which Conquered, And therefore whca ſome were haled one way, and 
others carried another way , ir hapned that they made as many portions and diftin&ions in 


number, juſt as there were divers kindes of thoſe firſt bodics :; the one of fire, and yet the . 


ſame not pure, but carrying the form of fire : another of a celcſtiall nature , not ſincere hea« 
v:n indced, but Rtanding much of the #ky : a third of carth, and yet not fimply and wholly 
carth, bur rather earthly. But principaily, there was a communication of air and water, as we have 
ſaid heretofore, for that theſc went their wayes filled with many divers kinds. For it was not God who 
{-parated and diſpoſed the ſubſtance,but having found it ſoraſhly and confuledly diſſipated of it ſelfgand 
e:ch part carricd diverſly in ſo great diſorder, he digeſted and arranged it by Symmetry and competeng 
proportion, Then, after he had (er over every one, Reaſon as a guardian and governels, he made as ma» 
ny worlds as th:re were kinds of thoſe firſt bodies ſubliſtent. And thus let this diſcourſe for Ammonins 
lake, be dedicated as it were to the grace and favour of Plato. For mine own part, I will never ſtand ſo 
preciſcly upon this number of worlds:marry of this mind 1 am rather, that their opinion who hold that 
there be more worlds than one ( howbcit not infinit but determinate ) is not more abſurd than either 
of the other, but founded upon as much reaſon as they : ſeeing as I do, that Matter of the own nature 
is ſpr:d and diffaſed into many parts, not reſting in one,and yet not permirted by reaſon,to run in infis 


nitum. And therefore, eſpecially here ( if elſe where ) putting our ſelves in mind of the Academy and 
| the 
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the preceprs thereot, Ict us not be over-credulous, but as in a {lippery place reftrain our affcnt and be. 
licf : oncly in this point of infinity of worlds, lct us ſtand firm and ſec we fall not, but keep our ſelyey 
upright. When 1 had delivered theſc reaſons aboveſaid : Believe me (quoth Demerrizs) Lamprias gi. 
veth us a good and wiſe admonition, For 


The gods, for to deceive us men, deviſe 
Right many meanes, not of falſe Sopbiſtries, 


as Euripides faith : but of their deeds and works, when we preſume and dare pronounce of ſo high and 
great matters, as it wc knew them certainly. Bur as the man himſelf ſaid even now, we muſt recall 
our ſpeech unto che argument which was firft propoſed. For that which heretofore hath been ſaid, 
namely that the Oracles arc become mutc,and lye ftill without any validity,becauſc the Dzmons which 
were wont to govern them, be retired and gone, like as Inftruments of Muſick yield no found and har. 
mony when the Muſicians handle them not : this ( I ſay) giveth occaſion to move another queſtion of 
greater importance, as touching the cauſe and power, by which the Dzmons uſe ro make their Pro. 
phets and Prophetcfſes to be raviſhed with an Enthufiaſm or divine Fury, and full of fantafticall Yigg. 
ons, Forir isto no purpoſe to ſay, that the Otacles are filent , becauſe they be abandoned and for- 
ſaken of the Dzmons ; unlcfle we be firft perſwaded,that when they be preſent and prefident over them, 
they ſcr them a work, and cauſe them to ſpeak and prophefie. Then Awmmonius taking his turn to 
ſpeak : Think you (quoth he) that theſe Dzmons be called any thing clſc, 


Than ſpirits clad with ſubſtance of the air, 
Which walk about the earth, now here now there, 


as ſaith Heſfiodus ? For it ſeemcth unto me , that Iook how one man differeth from another, playing 
either in a Comedy ora Trag:dy : the ſame differcnce ſheweth in che ſoul, which is arrayed and clo- 
thed within a body during this life. There is nothing thercforc herein, either ſtrange or without ap- 
parence of reaſon, if ſoules meering with other ſouls , imprint in them Viſions and Fanfics of furyre 
things : like as we alſo ſhew many accidents done and paſt, yea arid forctcll and prognofticate of ſuch 
as are £o come, not all by livcly voyce, but ſome by Lerters and Writings, nay by touching onely and 
the regard of the eye 3 unleffe peradventure, you have ſomewhat clſe('o Lamprias )to ſay againſt this. 
For it was not long lince told us, that you had much diſputation and conference with certain ſtran- 
gers in Lebadia ; but he whorclated this news unto us , could not call cxaftly to mind what talk paſ- 
ſed between you. M-rvell not thereat (quoth1 :) for many affairs and occurrents tell out at once be» 
twcen , by occafion that the Oracle was open, and a ſacrifice folemnized , which cauſed our ſpeeches 
to be diſperſed, diftraftcd and (catrered diſordily. Burt now ({quoth Ammonius) your Auditors be at 
good leaſurc, willins alſo to ask qu-ftions and to learn, not dctirous to contelt and contradidRt in a li- 
tigious and quarre})ſome humor ; b-tore whom you may have good leave to ſpeak what you will, and 
for that liberty of ſpecch havepardon at their hands and be held excuſed, as you ſee. Now when the 
reft of the company invited and cxhorred me likewiſe, ater ſome pauſe made and filence fora while, 1 
began again in this manner : Cerres (quoth I,) O Ammentas, it fortuncd ſo, I wor not how, that even 
your ſclf gave the overture and firſt occaſion of choſe diſcourſes which then and there were held. For 
it Dzmoss be ſpirits and ſouls ſeparate from bodics, and having no fcllow{hip with them (as your (elf 
ſaid, following herein the divine Poct Heſicdus,who calleth them, 


Pure ſainds, here walking on the earth at large :; 
Of mortall men, who have the care and charge ) 


why deprive we thoſe ſpirits and ſouls which are wichin the bodies, of this ſame puiſſance, whereby the 
Dzmons arc ablc to foreſec and foreecll things rocome ? Forit is not like, that the ſouls acquired any 
new propriety or power, when they have abandoned the bodics, wherewith they were not enducd be- 
fore: bur think we muſt that they bad the fame parts and faculties alwaycs,although worſe | muſt necds 
ay, when they be mix-d with bodies. And ſome of them verily appear not at all , but be hidden : 
othersarc but obſcure and feeble, ſuch as heavily and flowly perform their operations (much like unto 
thoſe who ſee through a thick mift, or move in ſome moift and wateriſh ſubſtance ) deſiring greatly to 
be cured, and to recover that faculty which is their own : to be diſcharged alſo and cleanſed of that 
which hindreth and defraudeth themof it. For the ſoul , even whilc it is bound and tycd to the bo- 
dy, hath indced a power to foreſee and know future things : but blinded ix is with the terreftriall mix- 
ture of corporall ſubſtance ; for that, like as the Sun becommerh not then to be cleer, and not afore, 
when hc is paſt the clouds ; bur being of himſelf alwayes ſhining, he ſeemeth unto us dark and trou- 
bled through a miſt : cvcn ſo the ſoul, getteth not then anew power of divination and prophecic, 
when ſhe deparreth out of the body, as it ſhe were eſcaped our of a cloud ; but baving the ſame before, 
is dimmcd and obſcured by the commixtion and confuſion with that which is mortall and corruptible. 
Neither ought we to make a wonder herecar, and think it incredible, ſecing as we do ( ifthere were 
nothing clſc in theſou!)) how that faculty which we call Memory, is equipollent and anſwerable in 
an oppoſic reſpe& unto the puiflance of divination ; and conſidering the great cff:R thereof, in preſer- 
ving and keeping things patt,or rather indeed keeping them whiles they be. For to ſay truly, of that 
which is once paſſed nothing remaincth nor ſablifteth in eſſe, were they aftions, words, or paſſions : 
forall things be tranſitory and paſſe away as ſoon as they arc, becauſe time, in manner of a current or 
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ftrcam, carciech all away bctore ic : but this memorative faculty of the ſoul catching hold thereof 1 
know not how, and ftaying it for (li ing away, giveth an imagination of cfſcnce and being to thoſe 
things, which in truth are not. For racle verily which was given to the Thefſalians as touching 
the City Arn, willed them to utter and ſpeak 


That which the blinde ſe: clear, 
And what the deaf ds bear. 


But memory is unto us the hearing of the deaf, and the fight likewiſe of theblinde ; in ſuch ſort, as tis 
marvel it is (as I have alrcady ſaid) if our ſoul in retaining ill things which areno more, doth antici- 
pate many of thoſe alſo, which arc not yet. And ſuch objefts indeed concern it rather, and there- 
with is it affected more, For ſhe bendeth and inclineth towards things that are to come ; whereas of 
ſuch as be 1 and come to their end, (he is freed and delivered, but only that ſhe remembreth 
them. Our ſouls then having this puifſance inchem inbred and natural, though feeble, obſcure, and 
hardly able to exprefſe and repreſent their imaginations; yet neverthelefſe ſome of them ſhew and pur 
them forth many times in dreams, and in certain ſacred ceremonies and myfterics ; namely, when the 
body is well purificd, or receiveth a fic ezmperature therefore, or cle for that reaſonable, and ſpecula- 
tive faculty being then freed from the cares of things preſent, joyneth with the unreaſonable and 
> RA part, and turneth it co think upon the future. For 1 approve not that 'which Euripides 
ſaich ; 


T hold him for Divinor beſt, | 
Who in conjetures miſſeth leaſt 3 


but he verily who is directed by the reaſonable and intelligent part of the ſou), and followeth the coris 
duR and leading thereof by all probability. Now chat power or faculty of Divination (like unto a 
pair of blank writing Tables, wherein chere is nothing written) void of reaſon, and not determinate of 
it ſelf, bue only apt and mcet to receive fanfics, affeftions, and preſetifione, wirhour any diſcourſe of 
reaſon,or ratiocination, hittcth upon that which is to come, at what time as it is moſt removed from 
thatwhich is preſent 3 and in this cxcafte is it tranſmared, by a certain temperature ang diſpoſition of 
the body, which we call Exthufiaſ1 or inſpiration. Now ſuch a diſpoſition as this, many times the 
bodyof is ſelfhath; bur the Earth puttech forth and yiedeth unco men the ſources and fountains of 
many other powers and faculcics : ſome of which cranſport them out of their wits, bringing maladies, 
and mortalities : others again be ſometime good, kinde, and profitable, as they know full 
well who make ence thereof. Butthis ſpring, this winde, or Prophetical ſpirit of Divination, 
is moſt Divine and holy,whether ic ariſc and up alone by it ſelf through the Air, or be drawn up 
with ſome liquid humour. For coming once to be infuſed and mixed within the body, it cauſerh & 
ſtrange temperature and unuſal diſpoſition in the ſouls : the property whereof, a right bard macteritis 
to declare cxatly, and exprefſe certainly yz but a man in reaſon may attain thereto by conjeture ſundry 
waics : for by heat and dilatation, it opencth (1 wor not what) lictle holes, by which in all likclibood 
the imaginative faculty is ſet on work about furure things 3 much like as wine which working and 
boiling in the body fumeth up, and a others motions, it revcaleth and diſcovereth many hidden 
ſecrets, For the tary of Bacchus and of drunkennefle, if we may believe Euripides, containeth much 
Divination : when the ſoul being enchafed and cnflamed, expelleth all fear, which hamane wiſedom 
briageth in, and by that mcans many zgimes avertcth, and quencberh the Divine inſpiration. And heres 
withall a man may allege very well, and not withour great reaſon, that ficciry coming intermingled 
wich heat, ſubcilizerh the ſpirit, and maketh ir pure, and of the nature of fire (for according to Hers» 
clitus, the ſoul ic ſelf is of a dry conftitugion : ) whereas humidity doth not only diny the fight, and 
dull the hearing, but alſo being mingled wich the air, and touching the ſaperficies of mirrours, du(s 
wer pe {ſc of the one, and taketh away the light of the other. On the contrary fide, ic is nos 
impoſſible thac by ſome refrigeration and condenſation of this ſpirit, after the manner of the rind&ture 
and hardnefl: of iron, this part of the ſoul which ———_—_— cate, ſhould ſhew it ſelf and gera per- 
feX edge. And like as Tinne beingmelted with (which of irſelf is a meral in the Our, rare, 
ſpongious, and full of little holes) doth drive it neerer,and maketh it more maſlie and ſolid, and withal), 
cauſcth it to look more bright and reſplendent: even ſo, | ſee no inconvenience to hinder, but that this 
Prophetical cxhalation having ſome congruence and affinity with the ſoul, ſhould fill up that which is 
Lxand empty, and drive it cloſe together more inwardly. For many things there be, that have a re- 
ference and congruity oneunto the other : thus the Bean isſorcable unto the purple dye 3 Sal-nirre like- 
wiſe belpeth much the cinRure of a rich fcarler or crimſon colour, it it be mixcd therewith, according 


alſo as Empedecles ſaid: s 

And with the flower of Saffron red, 

Fine Flax #nd'8ilk are coloured. 
And we have heard you ſpeak (good friend Demetrius ) of the River Cydyus, and the ſacred 
Knife of Apollo in Tarſus; and namely,how the ſaid River only clenſeth chat Icon whereof the Knife is 
made, neither is chere any other water in the World able to ſcour that Knife : like as in the Ciry O- 
hmpis, they temper the aſhcs that cometh of the ſacrifices, with the water of the River Alpbeus, and 
ma uncle ear tte SINE 
ef any other River clie, is will not tick to, norbinde one jor. No marvel therefore it is, if the Earul 
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ſending up out of it many cxtalacions, theſe only arc tound to tranſport che ſouls with an Enthuſiaſm 
or Divine fury, and repreſen the imaginations and fanlics of fugure things. But withourall quetiog 
and contradiction, the report that gocith of the Oracle ia chis place, accordeth well tohis 
For it is ſaid, that this Prophctical and Divining power here, ſhewed it ſelf fickt, by occaſion of a certain 
herdman, who chanccd hcie to fall; who thereupon began to caſt forth certain fanatical cries and 
voices, as if hc had been poſſefſed with ſuch a Divine infpiration. Whercof the neighbours and thoſe 
that came about him, at firſt made no account ; but afterwards, when they ſaw that it fell outſo indeed 
as he had forctold, they had the man in great admiration:andthe greateſt Clarksand Wiſcft men of all 
the D:Iphians, calling co remembrance his name, gave out that ic was Coretas, So that, it ſcemeth to 
me, that the ſoul admitteth this temperature and mixtion with this Prophetical ſpirir, as the fight of 
the cyc is affc&tcd with the light. For albeic the eyc hath naturally a property and power to ſee, yet 
the ſame is not eff: tual withour the light : cven ſo the ſoul having this puifſance and faculty, to 
forcicc future things, like unto the eye had need of ſome proper and convenient thing to kindle ie as is 
were, and ſet anedge upon ir. And hereupon it is, that many of our ancients have thought Apolls, and 
the Sun, to be one and the ſamegod. They alſo who know what this beautiful and wiſe proportion is, 
and withall do honor it : look what reference or reſpet there is of the body to the foul, of the figheto 
* Our un. 1i8Þt 20d of the * underitanding to the truth $ the ſame force and power they eſteemed there is of the 
derſtang. Suns power unto the nature of Apollo : ſaying, that he is the iffiic and geniture proceeding from Apollp 
ing,or who iseternal, and who continually bringeth him forth. For like as the one kindles, bringeth forth 
lighe. and ftirreth up the viſual power and vertue of the ſenſe : cyen ſo doth the other by the Prophetical ver. 
eue of the ſoul. They therefure who thought that ix was one and the (elf-ſame god, by good right 
dedicated and conſecrated this Oracic unto Apolls, and unto the Earth : judging, that the Sun it was 
which wrought that temperature, and imprinted this diſpohtionan the Eirth, whereof aroſc this Pro- 
phetical evaporation. And verily as Heſiodus upon good confideration, and with much more rcaſon 
than ſome Philoſophers, called the Ezrih, 
The ground-work ſure 
Of all xature : 
even fo we decm it to be eternal, immortal, and incorruptible : marry of the vertues and faculties 
which arc in i& we hold that ſome fail in one place, and others breed a new and engender in ariother : 
and gicat probability there is, chat there be tranſmutations and changes, from one place to another, 
and that ſuch revolutions as theſe, in the courſe and procefſe 'of long time, turn and return circularly 
often in it; as a man may conjeCture, and certainly colle& by ſuch things as manifcitly do appear. 
For in divers and ſundry Countries, we ce that Lakes and whole Rivers, yca and many more Foun+ 
taines and Springs of hot watcrs, have failed and been quite loft, as being fled out of our tighe,'and hid- 
dcn within the Earth 3 but afterwards in the very ſame places they have in time thewed themſelves a» 
gain, orelſc run hard by. And of metal Mines, we know thac ſome have been ſpent clean and-emptied, 
as.namcly, thoſe of Silver about che Territory of Attics : ſemblably the veines of Braffe Oar in Ew- 
bza, out of which they forged ſometime the beſt Swords, that were hardned with the tinAure of cold 


watcr ; according to which the Poce Aſchylus (aid : 


He took, in hand the keen and douty blade, 
Hbich of Euvcean ſteel ſometome was made. _—_ 

The Rock alſo and Quarry in Cary#4ia, it is not long ince it gave over to bring forth certain bals or 
bottoms of ſoft frone, which they uſc to ſpin and draw into thread, in manner of Flax : for I'ſuppoſe 
that ſome of you have (een Towels, Napkin, Nets, Caulcs, Kerchicfes and Coifes woven of fach thread, 
which would not burn and conſume in che ficey but when they were foul and ſoiled with occupying, 
folk flung chem into the firc, and rook them forth again clean and fair : but now all this is quite 
gone , and-hardly wichin che ſaid delf ſhall a, man mzer with Com? few hairy thecads of that mat- 
bers here and there among the hard ftones digged out from thence. Now of;all theſe things 
riftotle and his Sc&arics hold: That anexbalation within che-Earth, is the only cfficicnt cauſe, with 
which of neceflity ſuch cffc&ts muſt fail and paſſe from place to place ; as alto: otherwhiles,' breed 
in therewith, Scmblably arc we to think of the ſpirits and cxhalations Propherical which-Yfſue oav 
ff che Earth 3 namely, that they have not a nature immortal, and ſuch as cannot age or- waxe old; buy 
jet tochangeand alteration. For probable it is, that the great gluctes of Rain andextraoe 

ry flouds, -bave cxtinguiſh-d chem quite, and that by thecerriblc tall of Thunder- boules the places were 
ſmirecn,and they withall diflipated and diſpatched : bur principally, when the ground hach ven thaken 
with kcs,and thereupon ſettled downward and fallen in, with trouble: and confufion of what= 
foever was below; it cannot chuſe but ſuch exhalations contamed within the hollow caves of the Earth, 
cither changed theirplace and were driven forth, or uttcrly were ſtifled and choaked;. Andfo in this 
place alfo, their remained and appeared ſome tokens of that: great Earch-quake, which overthrew the 
City and ftaicd che Oracle here : like as, by report inthe Ciry®Qrchomeros, there was a Plague which 
ſwept away anutuber of people 3 and therewith the Oracle. of Tirefias the Prophet, failed for 'every 
and fo continueth at this day mutc and to.no cffeR. And whetber the like befell unto the Oracks which 
were wont to be in Cilicia » as we'hcar ſay, no- man canmare certainly enforms us than you Dewenimss 
Then Demetrius : How things Rand now at this t, I wot net; for lhaive becn a Traveller 
and out of my native Countrcy a long time, as ye all know : bur when I was in choſe parcs, both that 


of Mopſus, and alſo the other of Ampbilochus, flouriſhed and were in greas requeti. And GN 
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Ocacle of Mopſus, | am able ro make report unto you of a moſt ſtrange and wondertul event thereot, 
for that 1 was my ſelf preſent. The Governour of Czlicia is of himſelt doubtful and wavering, whether 
there be gods or no? upon infirmity, as I take ic, of miſcredance and unbelict (for octherwiſe he was a 
naughty man, a Yiolent opprefſour, and ſcorner of religions.) But having about him certain Epicure« 
ans, who ftanding much upon this their goodly and beautitul Phyfiology forſooth (as they term ir ) or 
elſe all were marred, (coff at ſuch things ; he ſent one of his affranchiſed or freed ſervants unto the 
Ocacle of Mopſus indecd, howbeit, making ſemblance as if he were an cſpial, to diſcover the Camp of 
of his Enemies : he ſent him(l fay) with a letter ſarcly ſealed, wherein he had written withour the pri- 
viry of any perſon whatſoever, a queſtion or demaund to be preſented unto the Oracle, This meſſenger, 
after the order and cuſtom of the place, remaining all night wichin the SanRuary of the Temple, fell 
there aſleep, and rehcarſed the morrow morning what adream he had z and namely, that he thought be 
(aw a fair and beautiful man to preſent himſelf unto him, and fay unto him this only word Black, and 
no more : for preſcntly he went his way out of his fight. . Now we chat were there, thought this to be a 
fooliſh and abſurd toy, neither wifſt we what to make of it. But the Governour aforeſaid was much a» 
fonicd chercat, and being ftricken wich a great remorſe: and prick of conſcience, worſhipped Mopſus, 
and held his Oracle moſt venerable ; for opening the letter, he ſhewed publickly the demaund contained 
therein, which went in theſewords : Shall I ſacrifice unto thee a white Bull, or a black? inſomuch as the 
very Epicureans themſelycs who conyerſed with him,were much abaſhed and aſhamed. So he offred the 
facrifice accordingly, and cver afterwards to his dying day honoured Mopſics righe devourly, 

Demetrius having chus ſaid, held his peace : but 1 defirous to conclude this whole diſputation with 
ſome corollary, turned again and caſt mine cye upon Philippus and Ammonius who ſat together. Now 
they ſeemed as if they had ſomwhact to ſp:ak unto me, and thereupon I ftaicd my felf again. With that, 
Ammonius : Philip (quoth he) O Lamprias, hath ſomwhar yer to ſay of the queſtion which hath been 
all chis while deba For hc is of opinion, as many others befide him arc, that Apo!lo is no other god 
than che Sun, bur even the very ſame. But the doubt which 1 move, is greater and of more pang 
matters. For wot not how crewhile, in the train of-6ur diſcourſe, we took from the gods all Divi- 
nation and aſcribed the ſame in plain rermes to Dzmons and Angels : and now we will ſecm to thruſt 
them out again from hence, and to diſſcize them of the Ocacle and three-footed Table of which they 
were polſ: fed ; conferring the beginning and principal cauſe of, Prophecic, or rather indced the very 
ſubſtance and power it ſelf, upon windes, vapours, and cxhalations, For cven thoſe temperatures, 
b-ats, tinCturcs, and conſolidations (if I may fo ſay,) which have been calked of, remove our minde and 
opinion farther off till from the gods, and purs into oyg heads this imagination and conceit of ſuch a 
cauſe, as Euripides deviſech Cyclops to allege in the Tragedy bearing his name: 


1! The earth muſt needs bring forth graſſe, this isflaty ' - 
Will ſhe or nill ſhe, and feed my-cautel fat. 


This only is the difference, becauſe he ſaich not that he ſacrificed his, beaſts unto the gods, but unto 
himſelf and his belly, the greatcft of all che Dzmons : but we both ſacrifice and alſo powre forth our 
prayers unto themy tor to have their anſwer from the Oracles : and to what purpoſe I pray: you, if icbe 
true, that our own ſeuls bring with chem a Propherieal faculty and vertue ot Divination, and the cauſe 
which doth excite and atuate the ſame, be ſomecenipergture of the airgi or rather of winde 2. What 
mans; then, the ſacred inſtitutions and creations of tIieſe - raligiqus. Prophetefics' ordained for 
th: pronouncing of- anſwers 2? And: what is the reaſon that they give no anſwer atall, unleſſe che 
hoſt or ſacrifice to be killed, tremble all over cvex from the: very feet, and ſhake whiles the libantenes 
and effafions of hallowed liquors be powred upon it? For ir. is not enough to wag the head, as 
other beaſts do which are {lain for ſacrifice, bu thisqudking | panting and ſhivering muſt be through+ 
cut all che parts of the body, and. that with. a;treobling noiſe. :., For it chis be wanting, they (ay 
the Ocacle giveth no anſwer, neither do they ſo much as bring in the religious Pricltefle Pythia. And 
" ic were probable that they ſhould both do and+chink thus, who attribute the greateſt part of this 
ropheticall inſpiration, cither to God or D&mon, , .But according as you ſay, there is no reaſon or 
likelihood thereof : for the cxhalation that ariſcth out of the-ground, whether the beaſt rremble or no, 
will alwaics if it bc preſent, cauſe a raviſhment and tranſportation'of the ſpirit, and cvermore diſpoſe 
the ſoul alike, not onely of Pythia, but alſo of any body elſe that firft commeth or is preſented, 
And thercupon. ic followcth, that a meer folly it i to. employ one filly woman in the Oracle, andto 
ut her ro ic (poor foul) co be a. Votary and live apure maiden all thedaics of her life, ſequeſtred from 
me company of man. And as for that Coretas, _—_— the Delpbians name to have becn the fick that 
Chancing to fall into this chink or creveſſe of the ground, gave the hanſel of the vertue and proper- 
ty.of the place, in mine opinion he differed nothing at all from other Goatherds, or Shepherds, nor 
| them one whit : at leaſt wile if: chis be a truth that is reported him, and not a meer fable and 

vain fiction, as1 ſuppoſe ir is no better. And verily when I conſider and diſcourſe /in my ſelf,, how 
many good things this Oracle hath been cauſe of unto the Grecks, as well in their Wars and Martial 
affairs, - as in che foundations of Cities, in diftrefles of Famine. and Peftilence , me thinks ic were 
a. very. indignity and unworthy parc, to attribute: che inventien-3nd; origioall, thercof unto meer 
Fortuneand Change, andnot unto God and Divine Providence.” . Batupon this point, | would galdly, 
O Lemprias, (quoth he )have you to diſpute and diſcourſe a little: haw fay you Philippusymay it pleaſe 
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you to have patience the while > Moſt willingly (quorh Philippus) tor my part : and ſo much 1 may be 
bold alfo to promiſe in the behalf of all che company, for | fee well that the queſtion by you propoſ:d 
hath moved them all. And as for my felt (quorh 1) O Philippus, ir hath not only moved, bur alfo a. 
baſh:d and diſmaied me, for that in this ſo notable Aﬀembly and Conference of ſo man Worth 
perſonages, | may ſeem above mine age, in bearing my ſclf and taking pride in the ity of _ 
words, to overthrow or to call into queſtion any of thoſe things, which truly have been delivered E 
religiouſly believed as touching God and Divine matters. But ſatizfic you I will, and inthe defence 
of my ſelf produce for my witnefſe and advocate both, Plate. For this Philofopher reproved old 4.- 
1axagoras, in that being ro much addifted too natural cauſes, and entangled with chem  followi alfo 
and purſuing alwaicr, that which neceflarily is cffcted in the paſſions and affe&tions of natural bo- 
dics, he overpaſſ:d the final and efficient cauſcs, for which and by which, things are done, and thoſe arc 
indeed the better cauſcs, and principles of greater importance : whereas himſelf cither before, or elſe 
moſt of all other Philoſophers hath proſecuted them both : atrriburing unto God the beginning of all 
things wrought by reaſon : and not depriving in the mean while the matter of thoſe cauſes which are 
neceſſary unto the work done: but acknowledging hercin,that the adorning & diſpoſe of all this World 
ſenſible, dependerh not upon on: fimple cauſc alone, as being pure and uncompound, bur was engen- 
dred and took Efſence, when matter wascoupled and conjoyned with reaſon. That this is ſo, do bug 
conſider firſt, the works wrought by the hand of Artiſans : as for example, (nos to go farther for the 
martcer) that ſame foot here and Bafis fo much renowned, of the ſtanding Cup, among other ornamenty 
and oblations of this Temple {which Herodotus called, Hypocriteridion) this hath for the material cauſe 
verily, Fire, lron, the —_—_— by the m:ans of Fire, and the tinCture or dipping in water, withour 
which chis piece of work could not poſſibly have becn wrought. But the more principal cauſe and 
mitteeſſe indeed, which moved all this, and did work by all cheſc, was Art and Reaſon applied untothe 
work. And verily weſce that over ſuch pieces, whether my be Piftares or other Repreſentations of 
things, the name of the Artificer and Workman is written, as for cxample : 
This picure Polygnotus drew, 
of Troy won long beforn, 
Who father had Aglaophon, 
«nd was im Thaſos born. 

And verily he it was indecd as yoa ſee, who painted the deſtruftion of Troy : but wichont colourg 
ground, confuſed and mingled one with another, impoſſible had ic been for him to have exhibircd ſach 
a Pifture, ſo fair and beautiful to the eye as it is. If then ſome one come now and will nceds medle 
with the material cauſc, ſearching into the aleerations and macations therof,p articularizing of Sinopre 
mix:d with Ochre, or Ceruffc with black, doth he impair or diminiſh the glory of the Painter Polycle- 
tus? He alſo, who diſcourſcth how Iron is hardned, and by what means mollificd : and how being 
made ſoft and tender in the Fire, it yieldeth and obeyerh them who by bearing and knocking drive it 
out in length and breadth 7: and afterwards being dipped ard plunged into freſh waters till, by the a- 
Raal coldneffc of the (aid water (for that the fire hears bad fo and rarified ie before) ix is thruft 
cloſe together and Condenſate : by means whereof ie gerteth that Riff, compa and hard eemper of 
Sreel, which Homer calleth the very force of Iron; reſerverh he for the Workman my thing leſle hereby, 
in the principal cauſe and jon of his work ? ___—_— he doth nor. For fome there be who 
make proof and trial of Phyfick drugs, and yer | crow they condemn not thereby the skill of Phyfick: 
like as Plato alſo himſclf, when he ſeith : That we do ſec, becanſe the light of our cyc is mixed with the 
clearneffc of the Sun 3 and hear by the percuſſion and beating of the air; doth not deny that we have the 
faculry of ſeeing and power of hearing by reaſon and providence. . For in ſam, as1have ſaid anddo 
fill averre, whereas all generation procecdeth of rwo cauſes, the moft ancient Theologians and Poets, 
vouchſafed to ſet their mind the better only, and that which was more cxcellent, chaunting cver- 
more this common refrain and foot (as it were) of the ſong in allthings and ations whatſoever : 


Jove 5s the firſt, the mid}, the laſt : 
ell things of bim d : 

By bam begin they, and proceed ; 
in bim they come to end, 


Afcer other neceſſary and natural cauſes they never ſought farther, nor came neer unto them; whereas 
the modern Philoſophers who ſucceeded afeer them and were named Naturalifts, took a contrary 
courſe 4 and turning clean aſide from that moſt excelfenc and Divine principle, aſcribed all unto bodicy, 
nato paſſions alſo of bodics, and I wot not what percuſfions, mutations and temperttares. And thus 
ie is cometo paſſe, that as well the one ſort as the other, are in their opinions JeſeRtive and come ſhore 
of that which'they ſhould. For as theſe eicher of ignorance know not, or of negligence regard notto 
f{ down the efficient principal cauſe, whereby, and from which : ſo the other before, leave out the 
material cauſes, of which ; and rhe inftrumentall means, by which aredone. . Bux he who firſt 
manifeſtly couched both cauſes, and coupled with the reaſon -thac freely worketh and moverh, the 
matter which necefſarily is fubjeft and ſufferoth ; he (1 ſay) for himſelf and us, anfwereth all ca- 
Inmniacions, /and putteth by all ſurmizcs and ſuſpicion -wharſocver. For we bereave not Divinati- 
on cither of God, orof reaſon : for as much as'we grant unto itfor the ſubje& macter, the foal _ 
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and for an inſtrument and plcQre (as i were) to ſet it awork, we allow a ſpirit or winde, and an cxha- 
lacion Enthuſiaſtick, Firſt and formoſt, the Earth it is that engendreth ſuch cxhalations : thn, chag 
which giveth unto the Earth all power and vertuc of vhis temperature and mutation is the Sun, who 
(as we have Icarned by tradition from our forcfathers ) isa god. After this we adjoyntheretogthe Dz- 
mons as ſuperintendants, overſcers and keepers of chis temperature (as if it were {ome Harmony and 
conſonance) who in due and convenient time Jet down and ſlack, or elſe ſetup and ftrerch hard the 
vertue of this exhalation : taking from it otherwhiles the over-aQtive efficacy that it hath co torment 
the ſoul and tranſport it befide ir ſelf : tempering therewith a motive vertuc withour working any pain, 
or hurs and damage to them that are inſpired and poflceficed therewith, Wherelin me thinks, we dono- 
thing that ſcemeth cither abſurd or impoffible : neither in killing ſacrifices before we come to move the 
Oracle, and adorning them with Coronets of flowers, and powring upon them ſacred liquors and 
libations, do we ought that is contrary to this diſcourſe and opinion of ouce. For the Pricſts and Sa- 
crificers, and whoſoever have the charge to kill thebeaft, and to powre upon it the holy libations of 
Wine or other liquors ; who alſo obſerve and confider themotion, trembling and the whole de- 
meanor thercof, do the ſame for no other end or cauſe but to have a figne, that God giveth car unto 
their demaund. For neceſſary it is that the beaſt ſacrificed unto the be pure, ſound,cnticr, imma- 
culate, and uncorrupt both in ſoul and body. And verily, for the body ix isno hard matter to judge 
and know the marks : as for the ſoul they make an iment, by ſerting before Buls, meal : by pre- 
ſenting unto Swin, cich-peaſe : for if they will not fall co, nor taft thereof, ir is a certaintoken that they 
be not right: For the Goat, cold water is the trial. Now it the beaft make no ſhew and ſemblance of 
being moved or affcted, when as the (aid water is powred aloft on it, be ſurc the ſoul thereof is nox 
diſpoſed as it ought tobe by nature, 

Now, ſay it go for current and be conſtantly believed, that it is an undoubted and infallible figne, 
that the God will give anſwer, when the hott or ſacrifice thus drenched doth ftir ; and contrariwiſe, 
that he will not anſwer, if the beaft quetch not : I ſee nothing herein repugnant unto that, which we 
have before delivered. For every natural power produceth the cffc& for which it is ordained, better 
or worſe, according as the time and ſcaſon is more lefſc convenient : and probable ir is, that God gi» 
veth us certain ſignes, whereby we may know when the opportunity is paſt. For mine own part, Iam 
of this mind, that the very exhalation ic ſelf which ariſeth our of che Earth, is not alwaics of the ſame 
ſort 3 but at one time isſlack and feeble, at another ftretched out and tirong. And the argument which 
maketh me thus to judge, 1 may _ confirm and verifie by the teſtimony of many ſtrangers, and of 
all choſe Minifters who ſerve in the Temple. For the chamber or room, wherein they are ſer and give 
attendance who come todemand the anſwer of the Oracle, is filled thorow (not often, nor at certain ſeo 
times, but as it falleth out after ſome ſpace between) with fo fragrant an odour and pleaſant breath, 
asthe moſt pretious Ointments and ſweeteſt Perfumes in the World can yield no better. Andthis 
arifeth fromthe Sanftnary and Vaultof the Temple, as out of ſome Source and lively Fountain : ant 
very like it is, that it is heat, or ac leaftwiſe ſome other puifſance, thac ſecndetrh irforth. Now ifper- 
adventure, this may ſeem unto you not probable nor to ſound of truth : yer will ye ax leaftwiſc contefie 
unto me; that the Prophetefſe Pythia hath that of the ſoul, unto which this winde or Prophcti- 
call ſpirit approacheth, diſpoſed ſome time in this ſort -and otherwhiles in that, and keepeth not al- 
waics the fame temperature, as in Harmony immutable. For many troubles and paſſions there be that 
ps: iſ: her body, and enter likewiſe in her ſoul, ſome apparant 3 but more ſccret and unſeen : with 
which ſhe finding her (elf ſeiz:d and repleniſhed, better it were for her not to preſent and cxhibir hers 
ſclfto this divin: inſpiration of god, being nor _—_— clean and pure from all perturbations; like 
unto an inſtrument of Mufick wcll ſet in tune and founding ſweetly, but paſſinate and out of order. 
For neither wine doth ſurpriſe the drunken man alwaics alike, and as much at-one as one time as at 
another ; nor the ſound of the Flute or Shaulme affeRerth after one and the ſame ſort'at all times, him 
whonaturally is given to be ſoon raviſhed with divine inſpiration : but the ſame perſons are one time 
more,and another while lefſe tranſported befide themſelves ; and drunken likewiſc, more or lefſe. The 
reaſon is, becauſe in their bodies there is adivers temperature : bur principally, in mm part of 
the ſoul, and which receiveth the images and fantaſies, is poſſefſed by the body, and ſubje to change 
With it, as appeareth evidently by dreams : for ſometimes there appear many vitions and fanfics of 
all ſorts in our ſlceps 3 otherwhiles again, we arc free from all ſuch illufions, and reſt in great quietnefle 
and uillity. We our ſclves know this Cleon here of Dax/:e, who all his life time - > and many ycars 
he lived) never (as be ſaid kimfelf) dreamed nor ſaw any viſion in his ſleep : and of thoſe in former 
times, we have heard as much reported of Thraſywedes the Haereian. The cauſe whereof, was the tempe- 
rature of the body : wheras contrariwiſc it isſcen, that the complexion of Mclancholick perſons is 
apt to dream much, and ſabjetto many illufions in the night 3 ugh it ſcemcth their dreams and 
Vilions be more regular, and fall out truer than others, for that ſuch. perſons touching their imagina- 
tive faculty with one fanſic or other, it cannot chuſe but they meet with the truch otherwhiles: much 
like as when a man ſhoots many ſhafts, it goeth hard if he hit not the mark with one. When as 
therefore the imaginative part and the propheticall faculty is well diſpoſed and ſutable with the 
temperature of the exhalation, as it were with ſome medicinable potion 4 then of neceſlity there muſt 
be cngendred within the bodies of Prophets and Enthuſiaſm or Divine fury : contrariwiſe , when 
there is no ſuch proportionate diſpoſition, there can be no > inſpiration z or if there beit is 
{39 4all, unſcaſonablc,violent and troubleſome 3 as we _—_ ow of late it befcll xo that Prevk or 
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Prophetctie, who is newly departed. For there being many pig ims and ftrangers come from forein 
parts to conſule with the Oracle, ir is ſaid, chat the hoſt or beaft to be ſacrificed, did endure the fir 
— and liquors that were powred upon it, never ſtirring thereat nor once querching for the mat- 
ter : but after that the Prictts and Sacrificers powred ſtill, and never gave over to caſt liquor on, beyond 
all mcaſure z at length (after great laving and drenching of ic) hardly and wich much adoe jr yiclded 
and trembled a little. But what hapned hereupon to the Prophereſſc or Pythies aforclaid ? Went (he 
did indeed down into the cave or hole, againtt her will (as they faid_) and with no alacrity at all : 
but incontincntly, when ſh: was come up again, at the very firſt words and anſwers that ſhe pronoun« 
ccd, it was well known by the horſneff: of her voice, that ſh: could not endure the violcnce of pofie(ſj= 
on, being repleniſhed with a malign and mute fpirit, much like unto a ſhip carryed away under tull 
failes with a bluſtering gale ofwinde. Infomuch as in the end bein _— troubled, and wich 
a fearful and hideouscry, making hafte to get out, ſhe flung herſelf down, and fell upon the carth : fo 
that not only the foreſaid pilgrims fl:d for tear, but Nicander alſo che High-pricſt, and other Sacrig 
ccrs and religious Minifters that were preſent, Who notwithſtanding afterwards taking heart uncg 
them, andentring again into the place, took her up lying Mill in an exrafie beltdes herſclt : and in very 
truth, ſh: lived not many daics after. And therefore it is, that the ſaid Pythias keeperh her 
pure and clean from the company of man, and forbidden ſhe is to converſe or have commerce a!l her 
life time with any firanger. Alſo, before they come to the Oracle, they obſerve certain fignes; for 
that they think ir is known unto the God, when her body is pteparcd and diſpoſed ro receive ( with» 
outdanger of her perſon) this Enthufiaſm, For the force and vertue of this cxhalation, doth not 
move andincite all ſorts of pz1ſons, nor the fame alwaics after one manner, nor yet as mach atone 
time as at another : but giveth only a beginning, and ferteth to {28 ir were) a match to kindle je, as 
we have ſaid before z even untothoſe only who are prepared and framed aforchand ro ſuffer and receive 
this al:cration. Now this cxhalation ( without all queſtion) is Divine and Celcttial : howbeit for all 
that, not ſuch as may not fail and ccaſc, not incorruptible, not fubjeR to age and decay, nor able to 
lait and endure forcvcr: and under it, all things ſuffer violence, which arc berween the Earth and the 
Moon, according to our do&rine : however others there be who affirm, that thoſe things alſo which 
arc above, are notavleto refift it ; but being wearied an cternal an infinire time, acc quickly changed 
and rencwed (as one would ſay) by a ſccond birth and regenera-ion. Bur of theſe matters (quoth 1) 
adviſc you | would and my (cli alſo, eftſoones to call ro mind, and coniider often this diſcourſe, for 
that they be points expoſed to many reprehenfions, and ſundry objection may be alleged againtt them, 
All which, the time will nor ſuffer us now to proſecure at large : nd therefore [er us pur them? of un- 
to another opportunity, together wich the doubrs and queſtions which Philjppus moved as touching 
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What ſignifieth this word ET, engraven over the door 
of Apollos Temple in the City of Delphi. 


The Summary. 


Mong infinite teſtimonies of the fury of malign es and evill Angels (who having been created at 
firſt good, kept not their original, but fell from the degree and tate of happineſſe, wherein contiuue by 
thegrace and favourof God the good «Angels, who miniſter and attend upon thoſe who ſhall recerve the 
inheritance of Salvation and everlaſting life) theſs may be reckoned for the chief and principal; thit 
fuch reprobate ſpirits and accurſed fiends, endeavour and prattice by all means poſſible to make them/elves to 
be adored by men : and fain would they be ſet in the throne of him, who having impriſoned and tied them 
fa#t in a deep dungeon , with the chain of darkneſſe , reſerveth them to the jud ;ement of that great day of 
Doom. And ſo far ne they in pride and preſumption, as tocauſe themſelves to be ftiled by the name 
of God; vea, andtobe adorned with theſt titles , which ave due and appertain unto the Eternall, their 86 
vereign Fudge, Their devices and artificial! means t0 bring this about, be wonderfull , and of exic:eding 
variety : according as the infinite numbers of Idols ſwarming in all parts, and ſo many jtrauge and uncouth 
ſuperſtitions, wherewith tbe World bath been _ nnto this preſent day , do teftifie and give evi- 
dent proof. But if there be any place inthe whole Kerth, wherein Satan bath atlually ſhewed bis furt» 
0s rage againit God and man, it is Greece: and above all, in that renowned Temple of , 
which was the common ſeat, upon which this curſed enemy bath received che bomages of an infinite member of 
people of all ſorts and qualities , under the colour and pretence of reſolving their doubrfull queſtions. 'Here 
then eſpecially preſumed he, and was ſo bold, as to take upon him the neme of God : and for to reach thereto, 
bath ſet.ont and garniſhed bis Oracles, with ambiguous ſpeeches , ſhort and ſent emious, intermingling ſome 
truths among lies : even as it pleaſed the Juft Fudge' of the World: to letreigns looſe unto this notorions 
ſeducer , and togrue him tower for to decetve and abuſe the World: as alſo by certam notable. ſayings («5 
theſe : Know thy ſelf; Norhing too much 3 a1d ſuch hike) be bath kept bound unto him, perſons of bigh- 
et ſpirit and greateſt conceit : caufing them to think, that in delivering ſo goodly precepts for the rule and 
direQion of this life, it muſt need; be the true friend of mankinde, yes and the very heaventy a vx 
pake 
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ſpake by theſe Oracles, But his 'audacious pride, together with moſt intolerable impudence, bath «ppeared 
in the inſcription of this bere word, E |, upon the porch of the Temple of Apollo mDelphbi, in that he pre- 
rended title; and elaimed thereby (according ts the laft interpretation theredf in this preſent difcourſe) ro put 
kimſelf in the place of the eternal God ; who only Is, and giveth B:ing unto all things, And that which wor ſe 
is, the blindneſſe was ſd horrible, even of the wiſeſt Sages, that this opinion bark been ſeated in their heads 
whiles this Tyrant poſſeſſed them, in ſuch ſort, as they took pleaſure to ſuffer themſelves ſo to be couzened by 

him. | But bereby good cauſe have weo praiſe our Got, who bath diſcovered and laid open to us ſuch impo= 


fures, and maketh bis Majeſty known unt? us by bis word, to be the onlj true and eternal Deny yz in adoring 


and worſhiping whom, we may ſafely an1 truly ſay E I, that is to ſay, Thou art : as contrariwi'e, the deceit- 
ful wiles andilluſtons of 5atan and his complies, do declare hw fearful and horrible the judg ment of God is 
ſuch rebellious ſpirits. Now if ſome over-buſit and curious bead, will bere diſpute and reaſon again 
tle intice of him who is the diſpoſer of all things and enterpriſe to controule that eternal wiſdom which gougr- 
weth the World, for having mercy upon ſuch as is pleaſetb him, and /uffering to fall from ſo excellent an ejtath 
the Apoftatate and diſobedient Angels, and yet permitting them to have ſuch a powerful band over the moſt part 
of Adams childrgy 5 we anſwer.in ont ward : Man, what art thou, 1hat thus wilt pledd againift God ? fhatl 
the thing formed, ſay.nnto him who formed it, Why haſt thou made me ſo? Hath not the Potter full power to 
ſs ſame 'maſſe of earth or clay, one veſſel for honour, and anviher for diſhonour # The Judgments of 
God are unſearchable, they bave neither bottom nor brink: the riches of his wiſdom and knowledge are m- 
ſermable, and beyond all computation; his waies are-hidden and impoſſible to be found out, If then there be 
place in the conſideration of the ſecrets of God, where we ought to be retemtive, wary an4 diſcreergit is m this, 
ere every man bath juft occaſion to think upon this notable leſſon and advertiſment ; Nt 10 pre'ume for to 
how over and above that which be ſhould, but to be wiſe unto ſobriety : and that no man ought to be puffed 
with pride, but raiber tofear. Moreover, as touching the contents of this diſcourſe, the Authour baving 
uſed an boueſt and decent Preface, ſaith n general: That by this preſent mſcripuon, Apollo intended ts 
wake bimſelf known, and to incite every man to inquire into time, But herein the enemy of mankinde ſhew- 
eth bis audacity and boldneſſe ſufficiently, as alſo bow he deludeth and mocketh bis ſlaves 3 inthat after he 
had deprived them of right and ſound judgment, be ſtirreth them up 10 know, whote is ; which is as much 
#5 if one ſh1wald pluck out the eyes, and cut in twain the Ham-ſtrings of @ Traveler or Waifaring man; and 
then bid him ſeek out bis way, and go onward on bis journy, Now he brings in four divers perſonages, des 
livering their minds as touching this Mot, El, Lampriay opining in the gud po thinketh that the firſt 
and principal wiſe Sages of Greece deviſed it, for that they would be known and diſcerned from others. Am» 
monius ſecondly, referreth and applieth it to tbe Wiſhes and 2 uejtions of thoſe who.reſort wnto the Oracle, 
Theon the third,  attributeth this myſtery unto Logick, and doth all 1hat poſſibly be can to maintain his 8- 
pinion. Euftrophus the Matbemeticien ſpeaking inthe fourth place, econded by Plutarch, Philoſe- 
phizeth at large upon the number of 5. "4g by the letter E ; be diſcourſeth and runneth all tbe 
Matbematicks, and divers parts of Philoſophy, and all to approve and make good his conceit : but 
and end is, to ſhew under the myſtical ſenſe of numbers, the perfetion of his Apollo, which be draweth and 
farcheth alſo from the conſideration of his titles, epitbets. and attributes, But Ammonius gathering togetber 
their voices, and cloſing or ſtopping up the diſputation, ſeemeth 10 hit the mark: proving by moſt ſtrong and 
karned reaſons, that Apollo would by this word inftrutt pilgrims, bow they ought 10 ſalute and Call bimy 
towit, in ſaying thus, El: that is to ſay, Thou art be : which is oppoſite unto that ſalutation which this falſe 
god( uſurping the name of the true J:hovah, or alwaies Exiſtent ) greeteth men with, in ſetting juſt be/ore 
their eyer, in the entry and foreſront of bis Temple, theſe two words, Tra, nn: that is 10 ſay, Know thy 
ſelf. Having enriched this with two evident proofes, the one taken from the uncertain condition of 
creatures 3 the other from the firmitude and true eftate- or being of the Creator ; be exhorteth his ſel- 
lows to bfr up themſelves tothe contemplation of the Eſſence of God, and to honour the Sun, bis expreſſe Image, 
Which done, be refuteth certain contrary opinions : and after a new confirmation of his diſcourſe, be ex 
where be firſt began; to wit, that the knowledge of God and our ſelves , are oppoſite in ſuch ſort , as yes 
nevertheleſſe they muſt meet and concurre in us. But all the application of this diſcourſe unto Apollo (whom 
you muſt take for the very Devill) in no wiſe is fit and agreeable. And berein a man may ſee better yet, 
what madueſſe and folly is the wiſedom of man: and in how thick and palpable darkpeſſe they go greping 
with their bands before them, who are no otherwiſe piece then by the diſcourſe of their own reaſon. ch 
teacheth us once ag ain 10 adore the ſecrets of God: to recognize and apprebend his mercies in the matter 
of our Salvation : to dread alſo bis juſtice, which ſheweth it ſelf in the deplorable and piteous blind- 
weſſe of ſo many Nations 3 even from vhe time that ſin firſt entred into the World, unto this preſent day. 
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I bat (6gnifieth this Word E I, engraven over the door of A. 
polloes Temple in the Cizyof Delphi, 


gantly endited, which Diceerchus ſuppoſerh har the Poet Euripides delivered unto King- &rebe- 
laus, eo this ctke& : | 677M 


I Light of late in my reading (friend Sarapion) upon certain. prety | lamt ique? | = Sith 


No gifts will 1 to you preſent, 

Sin:e poor I am, and wealth you have: 
Lejt I for folly, of you be ſhent, i 
Or by ſuch groing ſeem to Craves 


\ ' 


-For he,who of that litcle means which he hath, beftoweth ſome ſnall-preſent uporthem chat are rich's 
poſſ-fſ: much,grarifith them nothing at all,nor deſerveth any'thanks:and'that which worſe is,decauſe 
no man will believe that he giveth (be it never ſolittle ) for nothing, he incurreth' the ſufpiciotiand 
obloquic of being caurclous, illiberal, and ſimply naught. But foraſmuch' nsthe'gites that be inth- 
nature of ſilver, gold and temporal goods, be in'repgard of beauty and liberal courtefic, far inferiour 
£o thoſe which go in the kind: of g50d letters, and proceed” from'leatning » ir ftandeth well with hs. 
ncfty,; both co give ſuch, and alſo to demand the like of thoſe who teecive' the ſame, © And therefore, 
in” ſeading preſently unto you, and for your ſake unto thoſe friends about you th'thoſe parts, ceftdim 
diſcourſcs gathered together as touching the Templc and Ocacle of - Apollo Fyth7us, as an off:ring of 
fictt fraits ; 1 con{c({: that IexpeR from you others again, borh 'miorc in number and better in value, 
confidering tha: you live in a great City, have more leaſure, and enjoy th: benefic 0 more books/and 
alſort of Scholaſtical conferences and learned excrcifcs.” And verily it feemeth, rhat our good atid 
kinde-Apo!lo doth indeed remedy, caſe and effoil the doubtful difficulties ordinarily incident to this 
life of ours, by giving anſwet anco choſe who repair unto his Oracle : but ſuch as concern matter of 
Jearning, he purteth forth and propoſerh himſelf tmro'thac part of our minde, which naturally is given 
to Philofophize and fiudy wiſdom, imprinting therein a coverous defire to know arid underſtand the 
rrath : as may appear by marly other examples,” *and\namely, in chis petty mor, E1; confecratcd in his 
Temple. For it is not like, thar it was by meer chance and adventure, nor by a Lottery (as it were ) 
of lerters ſhuffled \rogerher, that this word alone ſhould have the precminence wieh this god, asto pre- 
- cede and po before all others ne yerythar it ſhould'have che honour to'be conſecrated unto God;or de- 
dicaecd in th- Tewpleas a thing of ſpecial regard for to be ſeen and beheld : but it muſt needs be, tha 
either rhe firit learned min (who at the beginning md'the charge of this T-mplc ) knew ſome particu- 
lar and exquiſite property in this word, or clſe uſed itas a device to ſymbolize ſome matter of fingula- 
rity, or cove!tly co hignific a thing of great conf:quence. Having therefore many times before, cleanly 
pint by & avoided, or paſſed over this queſtion propoſed in the Schools for to be difcufſed and diſcour= 
ſed npon 3 of late was ſurpriz:d arid fer upon by mine own children, upon occafion that] was dcba- 
ring with ce:tain firangers, as dcfirous ro' fatirfie chem' whom being ready todepart out of the City 
of Delphi, it wasno parr'of civility either to detain long, or altogether to rc jeft, having ſo carnct a 
mind to hear me ſay fomwhat. Whentherefore, as we were ſet abour the Temple, I began partly to 
look unto ſome things my (elf, and partly to demand and enquire of them 3; I was put in mind andad, 
moniſhed by the place and matters the} handled, of a former queſtion which beforc-rime (when Nero 
peſſ-dchorow theſe Parts) I heard Ammonins to diſcourſe, and others beſides, in this very place 
and'a# touching a queſtion of the ſame difhcaley, lik-wiſe propoynded. For, confidering tbar eh 
god Hpollois nvlefi: a Philoopher than a Prophet,” Anmonius then delivercd, that 'in regard thereof 
the ſurnames might very well be fitted and applied, which were atrributed unto him very rightly and 
wich good Tcafon 5 thewing and declaring, that he is Pythius, a Qneftionift to thoſe who begins. 
I-2en and enquirez Delius and Phanens, that is to ſay, clear and Jightfom: unto fachas have the truth 
# lietle ſhining and app:aring unto chemz Tſmenius, that is to ſay, *kilful” and Iearried umto'as many 
| a3 have attained unto knowledpe already; and Leſchenorivs, as one would ſay, Eloquent or Diſtour- 
fmg,wh*n chey pur their Scicnces in pradtice and make uſe thereof, yrocecding for to copfer,difpure and 
diſcourſe one with anocher. And for thar it appertaineth unto Philoſophers, to crquire, admire and 
caſt do:ibrs,by god right the moſt part of divine matters belonging to the gods, arc couched and hid- 
de under dark enizms and covert ſpecches, and thereupon require that a man ſhould demand, why ? 
and whcthcr? as alſoro be inftrufted in the cauſe. As for example, about the maintenance of the 
immorta!l or etcraall hire, Why of all kindes of wood they burn the Firre only ? Alſo, Wherefore 
they never make any pcrtume but of che Laurell ? Likewiſe, What is the reaſon, that in this Temple 
there bg no more bur two Images of two deftinics or fatall Sifters, named Parce, whereas in all places 
eM& th&e be three of them ? Semblably, Whac fhquld be the cauſe, that no woman {whatſoever ſhe 
be) is permieted to have acceſſ: unto this Oracle for counſcll or reſolution > Again , What is the 
reaſon of that fabrick or three- footed Table? and ſuch other matters which invite, allure and draw 
thoſ: who are not altogether witlefſe, void of ſenſe and reaſon; to ark , ro ſec and hear ſomewhat, ya 


and eo diſpute about them, what they ſhould mean ? And to this purpoſe, do bur mark and _ 
cr 
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der theſe inſcriptions ſtanding in the forefront of this Temple : Know thy ſelf, aud Nothing roo much : 
what anumber of queſtions and learncd diſputations they have moved : alſo, what a mulcitude of 
goodly diſcourſes have ſprung and pr from fuch writings, as ont of ſome ſced or grain of corn, 
And this will I ay unto you, that the matter now in qu:ſtion, is no leffe tertile and plznriful; than any 
one of the other. | OY | 

When Ammonius had thus faid, my brother: Lamprias began in this wif: : And yet (quoth he) the 
reaſon which we all have heard as touchibg thisHueſtion, is very plaid and ſhore. For reported it iss 
that choſe ancients Sages or Wiſe men, who by ſome are named: Siphiſters, were indeed of ehicmſetves 
no more than fiye* tg wit, Chrlon, Thales, Solong Biaryand Pittarus.: But when ficſt Cleobulns the Ty- 
ranc-of the Lindians, and chen Periander the Tyranc likewiſe off Cirturb Cwho had ncicther of them any 
one jor of vertne or wiſedom) by the preatnefie of cheirpowery!by the number of their friends, and 
by many b:nefies and demerits whereby they vdliged their adherents, acquired toccibly this repurati« 
on, in deſpite of all they uſurped thename of Sages? afid to this purpoſe cauſed-co be ſpred fowen and 
divulged thronghout all Greece ceftain odde ſencenecs and nocable fayings, as well as thoſe of the o» 
chers, wherewirhi'the former Sages above named were diſcomented. Howbeic for all this, theſe-five 
Wiſemen would in no hand diſcover and convincetheir vanicy; nor yer openly conteſt and entertinto 
terms of quarel with them about this reparationgne yet debate the matter apaintt ſa mighty ptrſonagee, 
wha had ſo great/means of countenance in the world :-bur being: affembled upoty weime in this =_ | 
after conference together they confeerared and dedicated' here the leteer [E] which as ic tander fireh 
ia che order of the Alphabet, ſo in number ir fignitierh five : as if = reſt:ficd and depoſed hete betore 
the god, that they were bur five3" proteſting that the ſixth and ſeventh they  rejebted and excluded 
out of their ſociety, as who bad no'right ro belong unto them,” : Now that this con/eRture is ior 
befide the purpoſe, a man may know, who hath bat heard them (pzak who have the charge and ſu- 
perintendance of this Temple; namely, how hey call that E I, which is weitter/ i-gold, the E I of 
Livia Auguſta the Empreffc and wife of Augu/tns Ceſar : the otherin'braffs, che Eb of the Atheviians : 
and the firſt, which'is moft ancient; and for the matter and ſubſtance thereof no becter than tut in 


wood, at this very day they name; the E | of the Sages; as beingdedicated nor by one of thenvalbne, ' 


bat by all cogether,' Herear Ammonins pleaſantly (miled,as ſippoting vhis tobe the proper and peculiar 
conceit of Lampries himfelf, howſocver he ſeemed to fachcr it upon others, ſeigning that heheard 


it elſe wherc, to the end that he might nor be called to account, and pur'co the tmatictenance and des - 


fence thereof, Then another of the company who were there preſent, faid that chis was much like 
unto'a fooliſh troy which a Chaldzan firanger, and by profeſſion an Aftrologer, not long finceſct 
broch: That ſeven letrers there were forſooth in all the Alphaber, which were-vocall and of themſelves 
rendered a voice? like as ſeven Sars there were in the Heaven, which had their proper motions aparty' ax 
liberty, and not bound and linked to others. Alſothat among thofe vocall leeters' or vowels, E was 
the ſecond ; even as the San of all the Plancts was ncx: unto the Moon : and that atl the Greeks in 
manner, witch one accord, hold Apollo and the Sun, tobe both one.” But this, 'when all is done, ſa- 
vourcth altogether of his counting table of judicial Aftronomy, and of his «civiall diſcourfing head. 
Moreover it ſcem-th that Lamprias taketh not heed, but cre hz is awarc, Rtirrcth ap all thoſe who have 
the charge ofthe Temple, againſt this reaſon of his. For there is nota man in all the City of Delphi, 
whoknoweth onghe of that which he hach faid, bur they allege the common opinion, and char which 
runneth current throughout the World, which is ; Thar it is neither che ourward form and threw, nor 
the ſound ; bur the very Mot only as it is written, containerh ſome ſecrer fignification ': for ic i845 the 
Dclphians do conceive,of it. And with char the high prieſt Nicander himſelf (who was preſcne.) aid, 
that this E1 is the form and manner that they uſe, who come to conſult with the god Apollo, and ro 
conver their queſtions unto him : and ordinarily, it carriech the fir{t place inall their incerrogatorics. 
For uſuall it is with them thus ro demaund : E1 rnowm 3 EL auioens, Kc that is to (ay, if, or whe» 
ther they ſhall have Vitory ? if they (hall Marry ? it it will be expedient for chem to go to Sea ? ifthey 
were beſt to Til the Ground ? or if they ſhould do well ro make a Voyage and Travcl intoforcin ? 
And hereinthe God (who is wiſc and lcarned, mocking the Logicians, bidding them PBs 
hold, that of this particle or Conjun&tion El, that is to ſay, If, andof what $ibjunftive propafitien 
focver following after it, noching can be made, nor-Categorically affirmed) both underttandech all 

ations annexed unto E1,: as real things ineſſe, and ſo accepteth of them. And tor as much ay 
this E1 is proper for an interrogation propoſed unto/ him-as a Divinor or Prophet ; and common icis 
with us, by it to pray unto him, azxtoa god; they think that this word E 1 is of no leffe validity to 
pray and wiſh by, than it is to demand or aska queſtion : for every one that prayeth, uſeth ordinaris 
ly this form : E I 5pwr, that is to ſay, O if ic mighe pleaſe God, © And thus Archilechus wrote ; * 


E I &;, dgcor jw 0rmn 64082 Neobhaug bigers : 
O if my luck and bap were ſuch, 
As Ncobules hand to touch. 


And iv is ſaid, that in the adverb of wiſhing EI9E, which fignificth, would God ; the ſecond fylla« 


ble2+, is an adjun&tion idle and ſuperfluous, for that E1 alone fgnifieth as much : like as # in chis 


verſe of the Poet Sopbron : a 
au 
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aus Tixrer Ons Sdbapfina: 
Defirous alſo in their need 
Of children, for their Joy and meed : 


Qs I)» x} ob! i28l vow phos : 
As I will now, even thee diſgrace, 
And foil thy ftrength in preſent place. | 

Where 0 fignifieth juſt nothing. Thus you ſee, how in chis lictle word EI there is an optative power 
ſufficiently declared. When Nicander had delivered theſe words, Theon ( for I preſuppeſe you know 
him, beinga familiar friend of ours) demaunded of Ammonius, whether Logick might bave the liberty 
to fpcak in her one defence, being thus wronged and troden under foot ? when Awwmenius willed bim 
to ſpeak hardly, and to (ay all that he could, and for to help her out of the mire 3 Certes, quoth he 
then, there he many Oracles which bear witnefi: and evidently ſhew, that god Apollo is a molt skilful 
cian. For in ſome ſort it belongeth to one and the ſame Artiſt, both to move doubtful ambigui- 
ties, and alſo to affoil and clear the ſame. Moreover, according as Plato ſaid, that there being in 
old time an Oracle given unto the Greeks, that they ſhould double the Altar within the Temple of 
Delos, (which is a piece of work for an cxpert Geometrician to perform, and who had the very ha- 
bic and perfcRion of that Art ) it wasnox that indeed which the god commanded the Grecks to do, bug 
he enjoyncd them to ſtudy Geometry : even ſo, in giving otherwhiles ambiguous anſwers, and doubt- 
ful Ocacles, hc recommend: th thereby and augmenteth ſo much the more, the.credit of Logick, ay 
being a Scicnce right neceſſary for as many as would gladly underftand his fpecch. Now in Logick 
this Conjunion E 1, that is to ſay, It (which isſo apt to continue a ſpecch and propofition) hath a 
great force, as being that which giveth form unto that propoſition, which is moſt agreeable to dif- 
courſe of rcaſon argumentation. And verily of this nature be all chef: lypotherical propoficions, 
copulative, disjun&ive, &c. And whocan deny it? confidering that the very brute beafts them» 
ſelves have in ſome ſort a certain knowledge and intelligence of the ſubfiftence of things : but Nature 
hatch given to man alone che notice of conſequence, and the judgment for to know how to diſcern 
that which followeth upon every thing. For, thatiir is day 3 and, that ic islighe, the very Wolyer, 
Dogs, and Cocks do perceive : but that, if ic be day of neceſſity ie muſt make the air light, there is 
no creature ſave only man, that knowerh : for he alone hath intelligence of the beginning and of the 
end, of the antecedent and the conſcquenc, of the procecding and finiſhing of things : as alſoof the 
| cohercice andbringing together of both ends and extremes,of the conference of one to another ; what 
habicude, correſpondence, or difference there is between : and this is it, whereof all demonſtrations 
take their chief ori and beginning» Now fince it is ſo, that all Philoſophy whatſoever, con- 
fiſteth in the knowledge of the truth ; and the light which clecareth the cruth, 18 demonſtration and 
the beginning of demonftration,is the coherence and knitting of propolitions together : by good righs 
that power which maketh and maintaincth this, was dedicated and conſecrated by the Sages and 
Wile men unto this god, who above all others lovech the eruch. Again, this god is a D.vinor and Pro- 
phetz but the Art of Divining is as touching future things, by the means of ſuch .as are cicker preſens 
orpaſt. For as nothing is done or made without cauſe; fo there is nothing foreknown withoura 
ent reaſon: but foraſnwch as all that is, dependeth and followeth upon that which hath been ; 
and conſequently all that ſhall be, hath a ſure and dependence of that which is, by a certain continui- 
ty, which proccedeth from the beginning to the end : he who hath che $kill co ſee into cauſes, and by 

natural rcaſon how to compoſe and joyn them together, knoweth and is able ro diſcourſe 


What things are now, what ſhall hereafter come, 
As alſo what are paſt, both all and ſome ; 


according as Homer ſaith : who very well and wiſcly ſerteth in the firſt place rhe preſent, then the fu- 
ture, and that which is paſt. For of the preſent dependeth all Syllogiſm and reaſoning, and thac by 
the vertue and efficacy ofa conjunQtion : tor that if this thing be, ſuch a thing went beforc:and conver= 
feum, if this be 3 that ſhall be. For all the artificial feat and kill of diſcourſe and argument, is the 
knowledge of conſequence, as hath been ſaid already : bur it is the ſenſe, thac giverh anucipation unto 
the diſcourſe of reaſon. And therefore although haply it may ſeem to ftand little with decent honefty, 
yet I will not be affraid to affirm that this Reaſon properly is the Tripode or three- footed table, as one 
would ſay, and Oracle of truth : namely, when the Difſputer ſuppoſerh a conſequence vpon that which 
was premiſcd and went before : and then afterwards afſuming that which is extanc and ſubſiſtent, com» 
eth in the end to induce and infer a final conclufion of his demonfiration. Now if it be ſo, that Apollo 
Pythivs, as the report gocth, loveth Muſick, and be delighted in the ſinging of Swans, and ſound of Lute 
and Harp ; what marvel is it then, if for che aff:Qtion that he beareth unto Logick, he likewiſe cm* 
brace and love that part of ſpzech, which he ſeeth Philolophers moſt willingly and oſtcneſt roule? 
Hercules before that he had looſed the bands wherewith Prometheus was tied, and having not as yet con» 
ferred and talked with Chiron and Atlens two great Sophiſters and profcſſours of diſputation, but be- 
ing a young man ſtill, and a plain Bceotian, aboliſhed all Logick at firft, and ſcoffcd ar this lirrle Mot 
E 1: but ſoon after ſcemed as if he would pluck away by force the three-footed Table of Apollo, yea 
and conteſt with the god, about the Art of Diviningz for that together with age and proccfſe of 
eime he procceded fo far, as that he became by that means a moſt ckilfull Prophet, and as _ 
an 


as alſo in Homer 
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and excellent a Logician. When Theon had made an end of this (pcech, Euitrophus the Athenianc, as 

Itake it, directed his words unto us and ſaid : See you not how valiantly 7heon defendeth the Art of 
Logick, aud hath in manner gotcen on the Lions kin of Hercales ? It is not therefore decent, that 

we who in one word refer all affairs, all natures and principles joyn&ly rogerher, as well of divine 

as of hamane things into number, and making it the Author, Maſter, and Ruler even of ſuch matters 

as fimply arc molt tair and precious, ſhould fir till and ſay never a word : but rather for our part, of- 

fer the fruits of the Mathematicks unto god Apollo, For we ſay and affirm thatthis lerter E, of it (elf, 
neither in puifſance, nor in form ne yet in name and pronunciation, hath any thing in it above other 

letters : howbcit we think, that preferred ic hath been before all che reſt, in this regard, chat ir is a cha» 

ratcr and mark of the number five, which is in all chings of greateſt vertue and validity, and isnamed 
Pemptas Whereupon our Sages and great Clarks in gimes patty when they would :xprefſc the verb{ co | 
numbcr] uſed Pempazein, as one would ſay, to count and reckon by fives: And verily Euftrophns in 

ſaying thus, addrefſed his ſpeech unto me, not merrily but in good carncft, for that I was very atf:&i- 

onate and much addicd then unto the Mathematicksz bur yer (e, as in all chings I obſerved and 

fill che old rule, Too much of nothing, as bring a Scholar of the Academy S:hool. I anſwered there» 

fore, that Eu/trophus had (olved paſſing well che difficulty of the queſtion by this number. For ſecing 

it is ſo (quorh |) that number in generality is divided into evenand odde, Unity is in power and ctfi- 

cacy common to them both : in fuch fort, as being pur unto the even, it mak<th ic oddez and like» 

wife add:d to the odde, cauferh the ſame to be even, Now the beginning and ground of even num- 

bers is Two; and of odde, Three is the fickt : of which being joyned tozerher is cngendred Five, which 

by good right is highly honoured,as being the firſt compound of the firſt ſimple numbers, whercupon 

it is wotthily name Ta, that is to ſay, Marriage 3 b:cauſe the even number hath ſome reſemblance to 

the F-mal:, and the odde, a referrence to the Male. For in the ſeftions and diviftons of numbers into 

equal parts, the even is alrogzther clean parted and fevercd afunder, leaving a certain void ſpace be- 
teen the parts, as a beginning of capacity apt to receive fomwhat more : contrariwiſe in the odde 
numbery it a man do as much by it, and cur ic inco ewonumbers, there remaineth alwaics ſomewhat 

inthe .mid{t berwcen, fit for ſubdivifon, yea and. generation of new numbers ; whereby it appears 

eth that more generative ir is than the other. And whenſoever it cometh co bz mixed with the other, 

it carricth the preeminence, and is maſter alwaiei, but nevet maſtered. For what mixture ſocver 

you make of them ewain, you ſhall never come thereby co an even number : bur mix arid compoſe 

them as often and in what manner you will, rhere;ſhall. ariſe alwaics thereof an odde number. And 

that which more is,both che onc and the other added to ie (elf, or c:npounded with it elf, thewerh the 
#ff-rence that is beeween them. For never ſhall you ſee an even number jJoyncd with another tharis 

cyen, to produce an odde ; for itgoethnot outot His proper nature, as having tiot che power to d&- 

get any other than it (elf, ſo feeble. ic is and impesfet : bur odde numbers coupled and mingled with 
othcrsthat be odde, bring forth many even numbers, ſo powerful ir is to engender every way. Axtor 

all the other propertics and diff:rent puifſancesof numbers, the time will not now ferve t> diſcourſe 
throughly of bn all. But hereby you ſce, wherefore the ancierc Pythagorcan Philoſophers called 

Five, the Marriage 3 as being compounded of the firſt Male and of the firſt Female. The ſame alſois | 
ſometime named Nature; for that being mulciplizd by it (elf, ie falleth our fill rodeterminein-* ir , *** 5 
{clt.» For like as Nature caking a grain of Wheatin the nature of feed, and ſo diffuling it, produceth —_ 
many torms and divers kindes of. things between, through which ſh: paſſ-th and proceederh, untill ar 25. 
latt ſhe bringeth her work to an end; and whea all is done ſh-werh a corn of Wheat again, rendering 

the ficſt beginning, in the end of all ; even ſo, when other numbers multiply themſelves, and end by 
growing and multiplication in other numbers, orily five and fix,/ if they be multiplied by therſclves, 

do bring forth and regenerate likewiſe chemſclves ; for fix times fix, maketh thirry txx3 and five times 

five, ariſcth to twenty five, But take thus much withall again, that fix doth this but once and after « 74,41; 
one manner only, when,of ir ſelf it becometh chat * four ſquare number : but unto fave the ſame be- t& (ay, 36. 
fall:ti, when ie is multiplicd by ie felt; and befides particularly, it hath chis propzecy, that by atdi- made of 4 
tion of it ſclt it produceth alſo it ſelf, in as much as it maketh ren;- which it dothy aleernacively, and vines- 
hold-th on this courſe in infiuitum, as ſar as any numbers will cxrend : {> as this-namber reſemblerh, 

that principle or firſt cauſe, which doth condu@ and govern this Univertal World; For like as ity of the 


own (cif preſervech the World ; and reciprocally, of the World returncth into it (elf, according ag 
Heracluus ſaid of the Fire : 


TIve;s armuecomu, md mn 
Kai vp dmirmy: + Alludi 
Fire imo all things firſt doth turn, to the _ 
And all things ſhall to fire return : verb, n 
like as Gold is exchanged for Warcs, and Wares tor Gold : even'iſo the meeting of five wich it ſelf, wess Aw 
howſoever it be, can engender and bring forth nothing cirher irmperte& or ftrange;bur all the changes 09: where- 
that it hath, be limicted and certain. For cither it begetterh it (clt, orclſc produceth cn; that is co — - 
ſay, that which is proper and familiar, or elſe perfect and accowpliſh:d. Gd ba 
Now if a man ſhould come unto me and demand: What is all chis (good Sir) unto Apollo i | will Joon ie- 
anſwer again : That this concernerh not Apollo alone, bat * Bacchus alſo, who hath no Icffe ro do with or, | 
the City of De!phos, nor is of lefſc authority there, than 4pollo himſelf. For we have heard the which is 
Taxologians (pactly in verſe and partly in proſc) ling and ſay, That this god being of his ownnarure _ 
incor- 
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incorruptible and immorsal : yet, 1 wot nor by what ſentence and reaſon fatal he is tranſmured and 
changed in many ſorts. Someccime he is all on a light fire, and cauſcth all chings to be of the ſame 
nature, and like unto all chings - otherwhiles moſt variable, in all manner of forms, paſſions and pyic.. 
ſances all different, and becometh (as now he is) the World; ſocalled by a moſt common as beſt 
known name» Burt the Sages and Wiſer ſort, willingly to conceal and keep theſe ſecrets hidden from 
common people, name this mutation and change of his into fire, Apol» 3 tignifying thereby, a kinde 
of ſolc unity whereunto it reduceth all things, and negation of plurality : and Phebus likewiſe ; be. 
tokening thereby his purity and clecrnefſ: from filth and pollution, As for his converſion into windes 
water, earth, ftars, and into ſundry kinds of plants and living creatures, together with the order ang 
diſpoticion thereof, ſuch as we ſec z all this paſſion (I fay ) and muracion, they covertly do (ignitic under 
the name of a certain diftraftion and diſmembring : and in theſe regards, they call himſelf Droxyſus,Z.,. 
grews, NyGelius, Iſodetes. They cxhibis alſo and counterfeit I wor not what deaths,deftruftions and dif. 
aritions; regenerationsalfo, and reſurrefions : which be fables all, and znigmatical fixions, deviſed 
be to repreſent the foreſaid mutations. And verily, to Bacchus they do chant in their ſongs certain 
 Dithyrambick dittics and tunes, full of paſſion and change, wich motions and agications to and fro, 
For according as A chylus ſaith. 
The Dithyrambe with clamours diſſonant, 
Sorts well with Bacchus, where be is reſtant: 
But unto the other (that is to ſay, Apollo ) they fing the Pzan,which is a (cried kinde of ſong, and My. 
fick modeft and ſober. Moreover, in all their Pi&ures and Portraitures of Images and Statues, they make 
Apolloalwaics with a young face and never aging : but the other, to wit, Bacchus, they repreſent in ma- 
ny ſhapes, and as many formsand viſages, And in one word, tothe one they attribute a conſtancy uni- 
form and evermore the ſame, a regular order, a ſcrious and fincere gravity : but unto the other, mixcd 
ſporcs, games, wantonneffc and inſolency ; in ſum ſuch a gravity as is ine-rlaced with fary, madnefſ 
and incquality : they invocate and call upon him by the name ot Bacchus Eutus : 
Bacchus (I ſay) ſurxamed Enius, 
Who women doth to rage incite : 
And in ſuch ſervice furious, 
And frantich worſhip, takes delight : 
noting hereby not unfily and withoutigood purpoſe that which is prop-r to the one and the other my- 
eation. But for that the time of the revolutions in theſe changes is not <qual and alike, but of the one 
(which is called Coroz, and fignifieth plenty or ſatiety) longer ; and of the other (named Chreſmoſne, 
which betokencth wafit and neceſlity) ſhorter : obſerving even hercin the proportion, they uſe the can- 
ticl-Pzan, during all the reft of the year, in their ſacrifices : but in the beginning of Winter, they fiir 
the Dithyrambe, and down goeth Pzan; and fo invocate this god for three moneths ſpace in ftcad 
the other, ſuppofing that there is the fame proportion of the conflagration of the World to the re- 
ſtoring and reparation thereof, as is of three to one. But peradventure we have dwelt longer upon this 
int than we ſhould, confidering the time : howbcit this is certain, that they attribute the number of 
five unto this god Hpollo, as proper and peculiar unto him ; faying, that one while it begetteth it (elf by 
multi as fire ; and another while maketh of it ſelf een, as the World. Moreover, think we 
not, that this number bach no ſocicty with Mufick, which is ſo agrecable unto this god, as nothing ſo 
much? Certes, Harmony is (to ſay at once) occupicd moſt of all about accords, which we call Sym- 
honies: and that thoſe arc in number five, and no more, reaſon proveth, and cxperience will convince 
to be ſo, even unto him who ſhall make the trial, cither with _ or pip*holes, by the very ſenſe 
of hearing only, without any other reaſon. For all theſe accords take their gencration by proportion 
in number. Now the propotion of the Malick or Symphony Diateffaron, is Epitriros or Se{quitertial, 
that is to ſay, the wholc and a third part over : of Diapente, Hemolios or Seſquialteral, that is to ſay, 
the whole and half as much more : of Diapaſon, duple : of Diapaſon with Diapente rogether,criple:and 
of Diſ-diapaſon, quadruple. And as for that which the Muficians bring in ov:r and above theſe,ro wir, 
Diapaſon and Diateffaron (for ſo they name it) they are not worthy to be admitted and reccived, as 
tranſcending all mcan and meaſure to gratific forſooth the the unreaſonable pleaſure of the ear againſt 
all ion, and breaking as it were the ordinance of the Law. 
o let paſſe therefore the five poſitures of the Tetrachords, as alſo the firſt five Toner, Tropes, 
Changes, Notes, or Harmonies, (call them what you will) for that they change and alter by ſetting up 
or lctting down the ftrings, more or Ice, or by ſtreining or caſing rhe voice ; all the rcft are conſidered 
as Baſcs and Trebles, For ſec you not that there: being many, or rathce infinite intervals, yet five 
- there be only uſcd in ſong ; namely, Dicſis, Hemiconium, Tonos, Triſcmiconion, and Ditonos ? Nei» 
ther is there any ſpace or interval greater or leffe in Voices, diſtinguiſh:d by Baſe and Treble, high and 
low, that can be exprefſed in ſong. But to'pafſe by many other ſuch things (quorth 1) only Plato | will 
allege, who affirmerh, that there is indecd but one World : marry if there were more in number, and 
not the ſame one alonez it muſt needs be that there are five in all, and not one more. But grant that 
there b: no more in trath than one, as Ariſtotle holdeth ; yer ſo it is, that the ſame ſcemeth ro be com- 
poſed and coagmented in ſome ſort of five other Worlds: wherefore one is that of Earth, another of Wa- 
* Ecry the third of Firezthe fourth of Air 5 as for the fifth, ſome' call ic Heaven, others light, and ſome a- 
gain, the Sky ; and there be, whoname it a quinteefſence : unto which only it is proper and natural (of 
all other bodics) co turn round, not by violent force, nor otherwiſe by chance avenrurce Plato 


th 
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therefore obſerving and knowing well enough, that the moſt beaurifall and perfe&t figures of lac 
bodics which.be in the World and within compaſſ: of Nature,are five in EI the Nat 
the Cube, the Otacdron, Icoſaedron and Dodecacdron) hath very ficly appropiraced and actribuced 
each of theſe __ unto one or other of thoſe firſt bodies. Ochers there be alſo who apply the 
faculties of the natural Scafcs, which likewiſe be in number five, unto the faid primitive bodies ::co wit, 
Touching, which is firm, folid and hard, to Earth ; Taſting, which jadgerh the qualirics of Savors by 
the means of moiſture, to Water ; Hearing, tothe Air, for that the Air being bencen upon is the voice 
and ſound in the Ears : of the other ewain, Smelling hath for the obje&t Sent or Odour, which being ia 
manner of a perfume, is engendred and elevated by Heat, and therefore holdeth of the Fires as for the 
Sight, which is clear and bright, by a certain affinity and conſanguinity which it hath with the Heaven 

with Light, hath a temperature and complexion mingled of the one and the other : neither is there 
in any living Creature other ſenſe, nor in the whole World any other nature and ſubſtance fimple 
and uncompound ; but a marvellous diftribution there is and congruity of five to five, as it evidently 
appeareth. 

Pi henl had thus ſaid, and made a ftop withall, after a little uu between : O what a faul (quoth 
L) O Eaftropbus, had like to have commited : for I went within a little of paſſing over Homer alcoge- 
ther,as if he had not been the firſt that divided che World into five parts ; allocring three of thery which 
arc in the middes unto three gods, and the other two which be the extremes(namely, Heaven and 
Earth, whercof che one is the limit of chings beneath, che ocher the bound of things above )incommon 
and not diftributed like the others. But our ſpcech muſt remember to return again, az Euripides Gaich, 
from whence it hath digrefſed. For they who magnific the quaternary or number of four, tcach nog 
amifſc nor bclide the purpoſe, that every ſolid body hath taken the beginning and generation by reaſon 
ofit. For it being ſo, that ſolid confiftechin length and breadth, having withall a depth : be- 
fore length there is to be d a pofiture and fituation of a point or prick, anſwerable ro unity in 
nambers ; and Longitude without breadth is called a linc 3 and the moving of a line intobreadch, and 
the procreation of a Superficics thereby, confifteth of three : afterwards, when there is adj there» 
to pfofundity or depth, the augmemation groweth by four, untill is become aperfe& - So that 
every man ſceth, chat che Quaternary having brought Nature to this point, as'to perform and accom- 
pliſh a body, in giving it a double Magn or maffe,with firm ſolidicy apt to make refiftance,leaverh 
« aſcerwards deſticute of the thing which is greateſt and principal. For chat which &#withouraſoul, to 
ſpeak plain, is in manner of an Orphan, unperfct and good for nothing, ſo long a ic is wichour a foul 
to Uſe and guide it : but the morion or difpofnien which partech in the ſoul, ingenerated by mcans of 
the number of five, is it that perfeQtion and conſummation umo Nature: it appearerh 
chat there is an effence more than the four, inaſmuch as a living body-endued with a-ſoul, is 
ofa more noble nature, than that which hath none : but morethan ſo, the beaury andexcellene power 
ofthis number five, yet farther, would not EIETEY animate to be extended incoinh- 
nite kindes, bur given unto us five divers forts of animate and living natures in all. For there be 
Gods; Dzmons, or Angels 5 D:mi-gods, or Heroes : then aftcr theſe, a kindc, of Mcn; and tt 
ofall, in the fifth place, is that of brute Beaſts and” unreaſonable. Furthermore, if you-come and di- 
vide the ſoul according to Nature, the firſt and obſcureft part or puifſance chereof, is che vegetative or 
nutritive faculty : the is the ſcnfitive: then the appcticive : afrer it the ira{cibley wherein is en» 

anger, Now when it is once come 1nto that power which diſcourſeth by reaſon, and'broaghs 
as it were to perfeEtion, there it reſterh in the fafe, as in che very pitch and top of all. Since then 
this number hath (o , and thoſe fo great puiflances and faculties, the very Generation thereof is 
beautiful to be 3 I mean not that whereof we have already heretofore diſcourſed, when we 
ſaid, that compoſed it was of two and three, bur that which is made by the conjunftion of the firſt prin» 
ciple,”wirh the ficft ſquare and quadrate number, And barre 1 nes RC 
bers? even one or Unity,and that fickt quadrat js Fourt and of theleewain( asa man Cay,of Form 
aputentpdugdetce cop ng procreated this | offive.” - Now tfir be 
truc, as ſome do hold, that Uniry it ſelf is quadrat and four-ſqure, as being that whicly is the 
it 1, and determinerh in ic ſelf, then five being thus of che ewo firft quadrar rumbers, 
ought ſo much rhe rather to be cfteemed ſo noble and asnonc can be 
there is one excellency behinde, that b all choſe which went before» Buri fear me (quoch 1) 
ifthe ſame be utrered, it would debaſe in ſome ſorerthe honour ofour Plato,like as'him(clt taid, the 
honour and authority of Anaxegoras was depreffed and put down by the name ofthe Moon, who artri- 
buced unco himſelf the firſt invention of the Moons itluminarions by the Sum 3 whereas it waz.a wery 
ancient opinion long before he was born. How ſay you, hath he not ſaid thus much in his Dialogue 
enticuled Cratylus? Yes verily, anſwered Eu 5 bur Ice noe the like for all char, 
NG I) chat in hisbook en The Sopbiſter, he fereccth down unSptced 
ings of allchings : co wit, Thet which is : The ſame : The other : Adotion, the fourth : and Reft for 
the fit. Moreover in his Dialogue Philebus, he bringeth in another kinde of and divifion of 
inciples, —— ELIE of the mixture of 
: as CA 


compoſed and mixed is redivided, and again. Lappoſe verily, thee 
theſc principles be the figures and images (as it were) of thoſe before 2 to mie Ther whib iT thing 
ng 4 
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engendred: ot Monony Ir fine : of Keſt, the End or Finite : of The ſame, the Cauſe that mixecth : of The 

other, the Cauſe that doth ſeparate. But ſay they be divers principles, and not the ſame. yet howſoe. 

ver it be, there arc alwaics till five kindes, and fivedifferences of the faid principles. Some of them be. 

fore Plato, being of the ſame opinion, or having heard ſo much of anoch.r, conſecrated two E.E uno 

the god of this Temple, as a very figne to ſymbolize that number which comprehendceth all. And per. 
adventure, having heard alſo, that Good appearcth in five kindes : whereot the fick is Mean or Meg. | 
ſare; the ſecond, Symmetry or Proportion 3 the third, Vader/tanding z the tourth, The Sciences, Arts and , 
True Opinions, which arc in the ſoul ; the fifth, Pure and Sincere Pleaſure, without mixture of any troy- | 
blc and pain ; they ſtaied chere, reciting chis verſe out of Orpheus, 

| But at the ſixth age ceaſe your ſong : 
| It booteth not to chaunt fo. long. 
After theſe diſcourſes paſſed between us ; Yer one brick word more ({quoth he) will I fay unto Nicen, 


der, and thoſe about him ; 


For fing I will 
To men of 5kill. | 
The ſixth day of the moneth when you lead the Prophetefſe Pythia into ome Hall named Prytanium, 
the firftcaſting of lots among you, of three, tenderh ro five : for ſhe caitech three 5 and you, two : how 
ſay you is it not ſo? Yes verily, quoth Nicander : but the cauſe hereot we dare not reveal and declare 
unto others, Well then (quoth I, Cinil ng chereat) untill fuch time as god permitteth us after we are 
become boly and conſecrate, for to know the trath thereof, mean while let that alſo be added unto the 
ifes which have becn alleged in the recommendation of the number Five. | 9-5 
Thus ended the diſcourſe as evuching the commendations attributed unto the number of five, by the 
Arithmeticians and Mathcmaticians, as far as I can remember or call co mind. . And Ammonius (a he 
was aman who beſtowed not the worſt and Icaſt part ot his eime:in Mathematick Philoſophy ) took 
no ſmall pleaſure inthe hearing of ſuch diſcourſes, and ſaid ; NeedlefF: it is and co no purpoſe, to ftand 
much upon the preciſe and cx3& confucation of that which xheſc young, men here have a. unleſs 
it be that every number will afford you alſo ſufficient matcer and argument of praiſe, if you will bug 
take the pains to look into them : for, co ſay nothing of others, a whole diy would nor be enough to 
expreſſc in words all the vertucs and properties of the ſacred number'S ven, dedicated to Apollo. \ And 
moreover we ſhall ſeem to pronounce againſt the Sages and Wiſemen, that they fight both againſtcom- 
mon law received, and all anciquity of ime ; if difdeizing tc number of ſeven of that pre-minencez 
whereof it isin poſſeſſion, they ſhould conſecrate Fiveunto Aps{lo,as more-mect and beſceming for bim, 
And therefore mine opinion is, that this writing El fignificrh neither number, nor order, nor conjun= 
Rion, nor any other defefive particle z but is anjentire ſalutation ofic (elf, and a:cotnpellation of the 
God : which together with the very utterance and pronunciation of the wo:d inducerh the Speaker to 
think of the greatneſſ: and power of him, who fcernath ro ſalute and greet every one of us when we 
come hither, with theſe words T1628 navy, Know thy ſelf, which fignifi:th no lefſe, than if he faid 
249, that is ro ſay, All hail, or god ſave you ; and we again to render the like,anſwer dim El; that is 
to ſay, Thox art 3 yiclding unto him not a fa'fe, but atrue appellation and cle, which only and to him 
alone a incth, namely, that he is, For in very erwth, and to: ſpeak as ic is, we:-who arc martal 
men, have no part at all of being indeed, becauſe that all humane nature being ever in the midſt bes 
eween generation and corruption, giveth bar an obſcure appearencega dark ſhadow, a weak and uncer» 
eain opinion of ir ſelf. And if p:radventure you bend your mind, and' cogitation for to-comprehend.a 
fabftance and efi-nce thereof, you ſhall do as much good as if you would cluch watcr in your hand with 
abcnc fiſt ; for the more you ſcem to gripe and prefſe together that which of the owanature is fluid.and 
ranneth out, ſomuch the more ſhall' you leeſe of that which you will claſp and'ho!d : andeven {os 
allchings being ſubjeCt to alteration, and co paſſe from one change unto another, reaſon tecking, fora 
real ſubliſtance isdeccived, as not able to apprebend any thing ſubſliftent in truth aid permanent z for 
thateycry thing tendeth to a being before it is, or beginneth to die ſo ſoon as it:is engendred. For, as 
Heraolitus was wont to ſay,'a man cannot poſſibly enter twice into one and the Lame River : no: mare. is 
hcable co finde avy mortal ſubſtance twice in -anc and the ſame cftare. Such is:the ſuddenneſſi and 
velerity of I_ no ſooner is it diffipated bar it gathereth-again anon, or rather indecd! not a« 
in, nor anon, but at'once ic both-ſubſiſteth and alſo ccaſethta be, it comerh and goeth together ;. in 
bach ſort, as tharwhich begiancth co breed, never reacheth'ro the perfeRion of beingy for thatin very 
deed thisgeacration'/is never accompliſhed, nor reſterh as being/com: to a full end and perfe&ion of 
being, but continually changeth and moveth from onc- to another.:. even. as.of humane ſed, firſtthere 
js gathered wichin the Mothers: Wombe a. fruit: or maſſe wicthoue-form 3 then anlofant having ſome 
form and ſbape;- afterwards being out of the Mothers belly. ivis afuicking Babe, jnon-it proves tobea 
Lad or Boy, within a while a Stripling or Springal, - then: a Yauth, | aficrwardsa Man grown, conſt 
quently an clderly and ancicnt perſon, and laft of all a crooked old Man : ſo that the former ages 
precedent generations be alwaics aboliſhed by the ſubſequent, and thoſe that follow. But we like ris 
diculous fools be affraid of one kinde of death,.. when, as we bave alrrady dicd ſo:many deaths, and do 
nothing daily and hourly buc dic till.; Fornotonly (as Herachtas ſaith) the death of, fire is the life of 
air; and the endof air, the beginningof water 3 but much morceridencly we may-obſerve the ſame:in 
our ſelyes. The flour: of our years dicth and paffeth away whenold-age comerh;-youth cnderhin che 
floure of luftty and perfeR age : childhood determingtb in-youth 2rinfancy in childhood. Yeljend 
ict 


— 
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dicth in this day, and this day will be dead by romorrow ; neigher continueth any man alwaics one 

and he ſame, but we arc cngendred many, according as the matrer glideth, turneth and isdriven a- 

bout one image, mould or pattern common to all figures. For, were itnot ſo, bur that we continued 

Rill the ſame, how is it that we take delight now in theſe things, whereas we joyed before in others ? 

how is ie that we love and hatc, praiſc and difpraiſc contrary things? how cometh itro paſſe rhax we 

uſe divers ſpeeches, fall into different diſcourſes, and arc in ſundry affeRtions; retain not the ſame vi- 

ſage, one countenaRce, one mind, and one thought ? For there isno likelihood ar all, chat without 

change a man ſhould entertain other paſſions; and look who is changed, he continueth not the ſame 3 

 ithebe nocehs ſame, he isnot at all : but cogerher with c trom the ſarne, he changcth alſo 

to be ſimply, for that continually he is alcered from one to another: and by confequence our ſenſe is 

deceived miſtaking that which appcareth, for that which js indeed 3 and all for want of knowl 

what it is ro be. But what is ic (incrath) co be ? Surcly to be cternal, that is to ſay, which never: 

beginning in generation, nor ſhall have end by corruption z and :in which, time never worketh any 

mutation. For a moveable and mucable thing is time, appearivg (a ir wete) ihz ſhadow with the 

mattec which runncth and flowerh continually, never remaining ftdble, permancar and ſolid, bit may 

be compared unto a leaking v<efl:l, containing iniz (after a ſort) generations and cortaptions. - And td 

ic properly belong theſe termes : Before, and after ; Hath been, and ſhall be: which preſenely at the ves 

ry fict fight do evidently ſhew, chat time hath no being. For ic werea great folly #hd manifeſt zbfts 

dicy to ſay, thata thing is, which as yet cometh not into efſey: or hath _— ceaſed ro be. Ahd as 

for theſe words, Preſent, Inſtant, Now, &c. by which it ſcemcth that principally we ground and walitts 

tain the intelligence of Time, reafon diſcovereth the fame, and ir lately overthrowethix 3 for in» ++ +++ 

continently it is thruſt out and diſpatched, into future, and paſt; ſouhavic fareth with us in this caſes 

aswith thoſe who would (ce a thing very far diſtant ; for of neceſſicy the viſual beames of his fight'ds 

fail before they can reach thereto, Now if the fam: befall ro natare which is meaſured, that unto 

time which meaſureth ic ; there is nothing in it permanent nor ſubſiſtent, bur all things thercin be ci- 

ther breeding or dying, according as they have reterence untatime - And tleteforte itmhiy not 

lowed to ſay of that which is, it hath been, or it ſhall be : forcheferermcs be certain inclinations, paſ- 

ſages, departures and changes, of that which cannot endure nor-continue in being. Whereupon,, we 

are to conclude, that God alone is ( and that, rrotaccording ed any meaſure of times, boe reſp to 

eternity ) immutable and unmovable, nor gaged within the corupadie of tine, nor ſubje either to in- 

clination or declination any way : before whom nothing ever wasy ror after whom ought ſhall be, no 

thing ſuture, nothing paſt, nothing elder, nothing younger 3 but being one really, by: this 6116 Project 

or Now, accompliſhech his etcrnity and being alway. Neither is. ehiere any thing, that may crucly be 

ſaid to be, but he alone, nor of him may be verified, Ho hath beeny\ or (hall be, tor that he is wichout 

beginning and end, In this manner therefore we ought inoar worthip and adorarion, ro ſalute and in» 

vocate him, ſaying, E I: that is to ſay, Thou art 3, unlefle a mary wilt rather, according as ſome of the ” 

ancients uſcd to doy ſalve him by this ticle E-1, E-Nyg that is coſay;/ Fhoq art one /forrgod js not mariyy 

az every one of ut, whoarec a confuſed heap and mafſe compoſed, or rather thruſt together of infinite #i= 

verfitics and diff:rences proceeding from all forts of alterations: bat as thac which is, ought to be one 

ſothat which is one, ought tobe: tor alternerive divetlity being the difference of chat which is, depare 

teth from ic,and goeth co the cngendring. of. that which is not. And therefore very cighely ned 
is god, rhe firſt of his names, as alſo the ſecond and the third!: tor Apiltohe'is calted, ? 
ifayowing 7 79%, that isto ſay,pluralicy and ryulticude: likewifelawywhick is as mach as c 

One or,alone : thicdly, Phabus by which nameghty Alled imche old dime;Allthrarwas churn _—— 

without mixture and pollution. + And ſemblablyeven at this day, the Thefſdians(if }-bs 

ved) ſay, that their Prieſts upon certain vacant daiet, whemthryitecep forth of choir Fariptes md leve's- 

part privatly.co them(elves, pxC10uidus, Now, that which is diicy @ abſo pure: and fiaveves' for polthi- 

Fon comerh by accafion that one thing is mingled withianothier=-1jke as Homer -ſprakinig iv orte places 

of Yvoric baving a tinQare of red, ſaid it waspoliaced 3 and the word vhac be-alerfi ins /'Diteys 

afſo, when they would cxpreſſ: that theic colourt be thedleies or niingsd, uferchs wardetriredes, vhut Wy 

ſay, to be corrupted ; and the very mixture they term ew ev, that is to ſay, Corruption. Ir bcrhoverh 

thereforc, that the ching which is lincere and incorruprible, ſhould be alſo one and fimple, without all 

mixture whatſoever, In which regard, they who think that Apollo and the Sun be both one god, are 

worthy to be made much of and loved for their good conceit and pleaſant wit, becauſe they repolt the ' 

notion of god in that which of all chings that they know and defire, they honour and reverence mot, 

And now, ſo long at we arc in this life, as if we dreamed the moſt beautiful dream that a man could 

imagine of this god Apollo, let us excite and ſtir up our minds to paſſe yer farther and mount higher, tor 

to contemplate and bchold that which is above our ſelves, in adoring principally indeed his effence : 

but yet honoring withall his image, to wit, the Sun, and that generative vertue, which he bath infuſed 

into it, for to produce and bring forth 3 repreſenting in ſome ſort, by his brightnefſe ſome obſcure re- 

G&Nanccs and dark ſhews of his clemency, benignicy,and blefſedneffc, as far forth as ir is poſſible for a 

ſenſible nature, to ſhew an intelleAual ; and for that which is movable, to exprefſe thac which is fable 

and permanent, Moreover, as touching I wot not what cxtafics and leapings forth of himſelf and his 

own nature, certain ftrange alterations likewiſe, as namely, when he th fire and withall diſmem- 

breth and tearcth himſelf, as they ſay : as alſo that he ftretcherh, dilatech and ſpreadeth forth 3 and 

contrariwiſc how he gathereth and drawcth in himſelf here below, into the Earth,the Seay the —_— . 
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the Stars, and uncouth accidents of Beafts and Plants z they be ſuch abſurdicice, as arc not to be named 
without impicty» Or clſc if we admit them, he will become worſe than the lictle Boy whom the Poers 
fcign, playing upon the Scaſhore with an heap of ſand, which he firft raiſed, and then caft down 
ſcattered abroad : if (I ſay) he ſhould continually play at this game like faft and looſe, namely, in 
framing the World firſt, where before it was not 3 and then anon deſtroying ir, ſo ſoon as iis m2, 
For contrariwiſc, how much or how little ſoever of him is infuſed into the World, the ſame in ſome 
Cort containeth and confirmerh the ſubſtance thereof, maintaining the corporal nature of it, which 9. 
cherwiſe by reaſon of infirmity and weaknefle, tendeth alwaies to corruption. In my conceir therefore 
; Dy his opinion principally hath becn dirc&tly oppoſed this Mor, and donomination of god, E1; 
isto ſay, Thon art : as giving good tcftimony in his behalf, tha in him there js never any change 
or mutation. But either co do, or ſuffer this, as is beforeſaid, belongeth to any other god or rather 


| wr Dzmoa, ordaincd to have the ſuperintendence of that nature, which is ſubje& 
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both to generation and corruption : as may appear immediately by the fgnifications of their names, 
which are quite contrary and dirc&ly do contradi&t one the other. For our god here isnamed Apollo, the 
other Pluto : as if one would ſay, Not Many 3 and Many» The one iscleped Delius that is, clear and 
evident : the other eFidoxeus, thatis to ſay, obſcure, blinde, and unſeen. Again the former, is na- 
med Phabus, which is as much as Shining or reſplendent : but the latter Scotivs, which is all one with 
Dark. About him are ſcatcd the Muſes and Afnemoſyne, that is to ſay, Memory : but neer to this are 
Lethe, that is coſay, Oblivion and Silence, Our Apollo, is ſurnamed Theorius and Phanexs, of Sce- 


and Shewing : but Pluto is 
on of ow of wight ſo * bleak ” darks 
Idle that cannot wark : 
whoalſo is I 


To gods and men moſt odions, 
to them as malicious. 
Of whom Pinderus (aid not unpleafantly : 
(ondenm'd of all be was, for that 
He never any child begat. 
And therefore Euripides to this purpoſe ſpake right well : 
Soul- ſongs, dirges, libations funeral, 
Fair Phozbus pleaſe not, be likes them not at all. 
And before him, Stefichorus : 
Apollo joys in merry ſongs, 
in dances, ſports and plaies: 
But Pluto takes delight in ſighs, 
| in groenes and plaints alwaies. 
And Sopbocles ſecmeth evidently eo attribute unto cither of them their Muſical inſtruments, by theſe 
verſcs : | 


The Pſaltery and pleaſant Lute, 

With doleful mones do not well ſuit: 

For very late is was, and but the other day to ſpeak of, that the Pipe and Hautboies durſt prefame to 
and be heard in manters of mirth and de ight : butin former cimes ir drew folk to mourningand 

forrow, to heavy Funcrals and Convoics of the dead, and in ſuch caſes and ſervices imployed it was, 

a8 were not very honorable, nor jocund and dele&able z howſocver after, it cameto be intermi 

in all occaſions one with another. Marry they eſpecially, who confuſedly have hudled the worſhip of 

ahe gods with the ſervice of Dzmons, broughe thoſe inftruments in requeſt and reputation. 

But to conclude, it ſeemeth that this Mor E 1, is ſomewhat contrary unto the precept I-68 ovarrir, 
and yet aker a ſors to accord and agree therewith, For asthe one is a word of devout admiration and 
reverent direfted to God, as ctcrnal and everlaſting : ſo the other is an advertiſement given 
unto men ,to put them in mind oftheir frail and weak nature. 
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 PXPLANATION 


F 
Sundry hard Words and obſcure Terms , in this 


Tranſlation of Platarch, in favour 


of the unlearned Reader ; after 


the order of the Alphabet. 


A. 


A/lus, A forename among the 
S Romans. 


= and quick of taſte to provoke 
and plzaſe the appetite, compoſed of Lecks, 
Garlick, Creflcs, Scnvy, Pomgranate kirnels, 
and fach like. 


Academy, A ſhady plaec full of Groves, a mile di- | 


ſtant from Athens, where Plato the Philoſopher 
was born,. and wherein he taught. Of it, the 
Academick Philoſophers took their name ;, 
whoſe manner was to difcourſe and diſpute of 
all queſtions, but to determine and reſolve of 
nothing. And for the great concourſe of Scho- 
lars to chat place, our Univerficics are nam<d 
Academics. 

Fidiles, Certain Magiſtrates or Officers in Rome : 
of ewo forts 3 Pleheii and Carules, Plebeii, of 


the Commons only, ewo in number, more an» | 


tient than the other 53 choſen by the people a+ 
Jone, to ſecond and afliff the Tribunecs of the 
Common, as ehcir right hands, This name 
they took of the charge which they had to 
maintain Temples and Chapels : albeit they re- 
giftred che Sanftions and Atﬀts of the people, 
called P/:biſcita, and keps che ſame in theic 
own caſtody z were Clerks of the Market, and 
looked to weights and meaſures, &c. yea, and 
exhibiced the games and plaies named Plebers. 
Curules were likewiſe two, clecd out of the 
order and degree of the Patritii : fo called of 
the Yvory chair wherein they were allowed to 
lit, as Officers of greater ſtate; and by vertue 
whereo!, in ſome caſes, and at certain times, 
they might exerciſe civill juriſdiction. It be» 
longed to thef-to ſer forch the ſolemniries, cal- 
led Ludi Megni or Romani.Overleers they were 
of th: baildings thorowour the City, aſwell 
pablick as private, in manner of che Aftyzomi in 
Athens : they had regard tothe publick vaults, 
links, conveiances, and condaits of the waters 
that ſcrved the Ciry, asal(o co the Arccnal,&c. 


They had power likewiſe to attach the bodies | 


« fgrear perſons: and were charged to ſee to the 
Proviſion of Corn and Vitals . At the firſt, 
none but of noble familics or Patricians were 


{harp | Caps 4+ 


advanced to this place : but in procefſc oftime, 
Commoners alſo attained thereto. More of 
ther, and how in Julius Ceſars time there 
were clcted fix Adiles, whereof two were na- 
| med Cereals. Sce Alex. ab Alexandro, lib; 4: 


Aginetick, Mna or Mins , Scems to be the antiena 
Coynor. Money of Greece : for they were the 
fick that Coyned Money : and of them came 
Wuoues ygwary. Celius Rhodig. 

Aolius Modus,ln Mafick,a cerrain fimplezplain and 
mild run, apr to procure {lcep. 

A quinox, That time of the year, when the daies 
and nights arc of cqual length 3 which hapneth 

_ in the year, to wit, in March and Scptcmu- 


£jtival, Of che Summer : as the Z£/tival Solſtice 
or Tropick of the San, when he is come ncercſt 
to urgand returnces Sourhward from us. 

Aloide or Alciade, were Othus and Ephialtes, ewo 
Gyants, ſo named of Alveus the Gyant theie 
ſuppoſed father : for of his wife Ipbimedia,Nep- ' 
tune begat them. lr is ſaid, that every moneth 
they grew nine fingers. 

Alphabet, The order or rew of Greek letters as 
) they ſtand; fo calledof Alphe and Beta, the 
two firſt letters : and it anſwers to our A.B.C. 
Alternative, By courſe or turns, one after another; 

going and coming, &c. 
Amphicyones, Were a certain ſolemn counſcl of 

|  Statc in Greece, who held twice in the year a 
meeting, in the Spring and Autumn, at Thermo-= 
pyle 3 being aſſembled from che 12 flouriſhing 
Citics of Greece, there to conſult of molt im- 
portant affairs. 

Amphitheatre , A ſpacious ſhew-place; in form 
round, and as it were of two Theatres. Sce 
Theatre, 

Amphora, A meaſurc in Rome of liquors only. It 
ſeems to take that name of the ewoears it had,of 
eichcr {ide one : it contained cight Congiosy 
which are fomwhat under as many ci our 
wine Gallons. 

Anmets or Amulets, Preſervatives hung about the 
neck, or therwiſe wornegagainlt wixchcratr, poi= 
ſon, ciebiting, ficknefſe, or any other evils. 

* Anarchy, The ſtate of a City or Counr:y withoue 
a Ruler, lack of Covernment. 

Andria,A Cocicty of mengmecting tognkes in {ome 

(aaaaa) publick 
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An Explanation of certain obſcure Words. 


To Aromatize,To ſcaſon or makc plc alant, by put- 
ting thereto ſome Sweet and Odoriferous Spi» 


publick Hall ro cat and drink : Infticutcd firſt 
among the Thebans,like the Phiditia in Lacede- 


mon. } Ce% 
Annales, Hiſtories, Records,or Chronicles contain- | Aftragaloste Maſtix, A ſcourge or whip, the ſtings 
irg things done from year to year. whereof arc ſct and wrought with ankle-bones, 
Anniverſary,Comming once every ycarzat a certain — 4 Ajtragali,thereby to give a more grieyous 
aſh. 


time : asthe Nativity of Chriſt, &c. ; 
Antar@ick , oppoſite to the Artticke, Sec | Atomi, Indivifible bodies like motes in the Sun 
Ardick beames; of which Drmocrieus and Epicurus ima» 
Antidote , A medicine , properly taken inwardly gincd all things to be made. 
againſt a poyſon or ſome peſtilent and yenimous Attick pure , The moſt fine and eloquent : forin 
diſcaſe; A Counterpoiſon or preſcrvarive. Athens they ſpake the pureſt Greck 3 inſomuch ag 
Antipathy , A repugnance in nature, by reaſon of Thucydides called it ia\eids ixadts, Greece of 
contrary aff:&ions z whereby ſome cannot abide Greece, asone would ſay, the veryquinteſlence 
the ſmell of Roſes, others the fight of a of Greece. 
Cat, &c. Averrunci, or Averruncani, Were gods among the 
Antiperiſtaſic, A Cohibition or Reſtraint on every | Romans, ſuppoſcd to put by and chaſe away 
fide ; whereby eicher cold or heat is made ftrong- cvills and calamirics: ſuch as Hercules and Apoll 
crin it ſelf by rcfiraining the contrary : as the among the Greekecs, called therefore Aporropei. 
natural heat of our bodies in wintergthrough the | Auſpices, Pltarch ſeems to take for Augures, that 
coldnefI: of the air compaſſing it abour: likewiſe, is,Certain Pricfts or Soothſayers, whogby the in- 
the coldnefſe of the middle region of the Air in ſpeftion and obſervation of Birds, did foretel fu. 
Summer, by occafion of the heat on both ſides, ture things. 


cauſing Thunder and Hail 8c. Axiomes, Were principall [yg gg in Logick, 
Autipbony, A noyſe of contrary ſounds. | of as great authority and force as Maxims in 
Anipedes , Thoſe people who inhabir under and law : and it ſhould ſeem thoſe Maxims are de+ 

beneath our Hcmiſpherc, and go with their fect rived corruptly from Axiomes. 

full againſt ours. 
Apatby, Impallibility, or voidneſs of all affections | B 

and paſſions. 


Fa , A Feaſt ſolemnized for the ſpace of four Acchanalia, namedalſo Diowfia,Certain licen- 
daycs at Athens in the honour of Bacchus. So cious feftivall folemnitics in honor of Bec- 
called of Apate, Deccit : becauſe Xantbius the I chus, performed at firſt by day light, and after- 
Baotian was in fingle fight (lain deceirfully by ward in the night, with all mannerof filthy 
Thimveles the Athenian. For thertale gocs,that wantoneſ$ : infticured firft in Athens, and other 
whiles they were in combat, Bacchus appeared | Cities of Greece evcry three years : in Egypt alſo: 
behind Xanthins,clad in Goars skin ; and when at laft they were taken up in Italy and at Rome. 
Thimoeles charged his concurrent for comming q Betchiade , A noble family in Corinth, who for the 
into the ficId with an aſſiftantzas he looked back, ſpace almoft of 200. years there ruled. 
he was killed by Thimoeles. BacchylliongA Song or D:nce,which ſcem« th to take 

Apology, A Plea for the detence or excuſe of any name of a famous Tragadian Poet named Bac- 

ON. chyllus,who deviſed and praftiſed it ; as Pyladion, 

Apothegm, A ſhort ſententious ſpeech. | of Pylades, as notable a Comedian, 

Apoplezy, A diſeaſe comming ſuddenly in manner | Barbariſm, A rude and corrupt manner of ſpecch, 
ofa ftroak, with an univerſall aftoniſhment and full of barbarous arid abſonant words, 
deprivation ot ſenſc and motion, which either | Bafis, The flat, Picdſtall or Foot of a Column, 
cauſeth dcath quickly or elſe ends in a dead Pillar,Statue, or ſuch like, whereon it ſtands. 
palſey, | Beotarches, or Bevtarche, The ſovcrain Magiftratc 

Archontes, Were chicf magiftrates at Athens, at firft or Ruler of the Bcotians. 
every tenth year; and afterwards-ycarly choſen | Beotius, A kinde of Mcaſurc or Note in Mufick uſed 
by lor, to whom the rule of the common- wea!th in Beotia. 
in thcir popular ſtate was commited : of whom GC 
the firſt was named Geonads, King : the ſecond, | 
Archon, Ruler: the third, Polemarchus : and the |} C. Orc common forename to many familics 
other ix Theſmothele. in Rowe,and Caia to the Woman kinde : 

Ar@ick, N-rtherly; ſo called of Arfos in Greck, as uſuall wn? was and Foe with us, as appcars by 
which fignifi-s theBeargthat isthoſe conſpicuous | this form of ſpeech uſual in Marriage; e thou 
ſeven ftars in the North, namcd- Charlewains art Cajus, Twill be Caia. 
wain ; ncar to which is that pole or point of the | Calends.Sec Kalends. 
imaginary axle-tree, about which the heavens | Callsſitres, Hardnefle in manner of Brawn, as in the 
turn, which thereupon is named, The pole skin of hands or fcet, occafioned by much labour 
ArRick : and over apgainft it, underneath our and travel]. þ 
Hemiſphzce, is the other pele,called Antarſtick, | Cancerows,Refembling a certain hard tumor or ſwel 
In the Soath part of the world. ling occafioned by melancholick blood , named 

Ariſtocraty, A form of Goycnment, or a Scatc Cancer, forthe likenefſc it hath to the Crab-fiſh, 
wherein the Nobles and beſt men arc Rulers, (in Latin Cancer) partly, for the ſwelling Veins 

appearing 
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appearing about i'yl1k- thefect of cleis of the (aid 
fiſh: partly for that it is not calily removed, no 
more than the Crab,it it once ſettle to a place:& 
laſtly,becauſe checolor is not much unlike. This 
ſmelling if it break out into an Ulcer, hardly 
admics any cure, and by ſome is called a Woolf. 


Cantyli, A kinde of dainty meat raade with Hony | 


and Milk. 
Candys, An Ornament of the Perſians, Medians, 


and other Eaft Nations 5; much like a Diadem. + 
Catamite, A Boy abuſed againſt kind : A Gany» 


with tranchiſes and liberties diverſly ; Ere&cd 
firſt by Romulus. 

Comedia vetus, Licentiouſly abuſed all manner of 
perſons, not forbearing to neme and traduce 
upon the Stage even the beſt men, ſuch as noble 
Pericles, wile Solon, and juſt Ariftides ; nay ic 
ſpared not the very State it (elf and body of the 
Common-weal z uv hereupon at length ic was 
condemned, 

Concions, Orations or Speeches made openly before 
the body of the people, ſuch properly as the 


T ibunes of the Commons aſd to th:m. 


e, 

Cateplaſm, A Poulecfſc or grolſe manner of Plai: 
ſer, 

To Canterize,To burn or ſcar with a rcd hot iron, 
or other mctall. 

Cenoteph, An empty Tombor Sepulchre, wherein 
no corps is interred, 

Cenſors, Magiſtrates of State in Rome, whoſe charge 
was to value and eftimate mens goods,and enroll 
them accordingly in their ſeverall : to 
demiſe eo certain Farmers, called Pablicans, the 

blick profits of the Ciry for a rent, and to pur 
focth the Ciryworks untothem,to be undertaken 
at a pric*.Alſo to overſee mens manners, whereby 
ott times the would depriveScnators of their dig! 
nity : cake from Gcnlemen their horſes of ſervice 
and Rings : diſplace Commanders out of their | 
own tribe : diſable chem for giving voyces ; and 
make them Ararij. 


Centre, The middle of a Circle or Globe, equally | 


diftant from the circumference thereot. 


| Congarium, a dole or liberal gitt of ſome Prince or 
Nuble perſon beftowed upon the peop!e. It rook 
name of that meaſure Congivs, much about our 
gallon, which was given in Oyl or Wine, by the 
Poll: bur afterwards, any other ſuch gitr or 
diftribucion,whether ir were in other viftuals,or 
in mony, w-nt under thar name, 

Conſuls, two in number, Sovcrain M:giftrates in 
Rome, ſucceeding the place ot Kings , with the 
ſame authoricy, and roiall cnſignes : onely they 
were choſen yearly. 

Centiguate, To rafter or plant a houſe. 

Contufions, Braiſes,dry- beatings, or cruſh:x* 

| Convulfions , Plucking or (hooting pains : Cramps, 

| Codax, A laſcivious and unſcemly kinde of Dance, 
uſed in Comedies at the firſt, bur miſliked after 
wards and rcjcRed. 

Criticks, Grammarizns, who took upon them ro 
cenſure and judge Poxrms and other works of 
Authors 3 fach as Ariftarchus was. 


Comtumviri, A certain Court of Judges in Rowe, Critical dayes,ln Phyfick arc obſerved according to 


choſen chree our of tribe. And e chere 
were 35. tribes, and the whole nambee by that 
accountamounced co a hundred and five; yet in 
round reckoning, and by cuſtom, «hey went 
under the name of a handred, and « were | 
called Centumuiri. 

Cercopes, Certain ridiculons people inhabicingrhe 
ind REY rails like monkeys, good 
for nought but to make ſpore. 

Chaloas, A ſmall picce of braſs mony-; the eight pare 
or ( as ſome ſay the fixth, of the Attick Obuhe : 


ſomewhat better chan half @'Farthing ora |: 


- Cur, 

Chromatick Mufick , Was a ſofe delicate and eff.» 
minate, full of deſcant, faincd v and qua» 
vering, as ſome are of opinion. fay it 
.Confiſted much of diſcords , to render jr more 
dclighcfull inthe cloſe. | 

Cidaris, An Ornament of the head, which in Perſia, 
Mediz, and Armenia, the Kings and High 


the motion of the hamour and the Moon, in 
which the difcaſe ſhewes ſome notable alteration, 
to life or death, as if the patient had than his 
doom. In which regard weſty,che ſeventh day is 
a King ; bur the fxth, a Tyranc. 

Cute, A fquare 6zure : as in Geoniirry, the Dyes 
having fix Faces fonr ſquare and even : in 
Acithmerick, a namber multiplyed in it ſelf 4 ag 
nine arifing of thrice three, and fixteen, of four 
times four. 

Curvatare, A Bending or Crookednefſe ; Allo a 
Rundle. 

Corullary, An overdeal, or overmeaſure, given more 
than is duc or was promifed. 

Curule chair, A ſeat of eftate among the Romang 
made of Ivory ; wherenpon certain Magiſtrates 
were called Curules , who were allowed to fic 
thereon : as alſo criumphs were named Curules, 

| whenthoſe thartriumphed were gloriouſly ſeen 
in fach a chair, drawn with a Chariot,for diſtin- 


Pricits wore, with blew band or ribban abour ic, 
bcſet with white ſpots, 
Cmarade, A Family deſcended from Cinaras.Some 


Circungyration, A turning or winding round. 
Cu A forenamc to ſome hovſrs In Rome, 
Colin eartb, So called of Colias a promontory or 
hill in che cerritory of Attics. © 
Collegue, A Fcllow or Companion in office. 
Colonies, Were Towns wherein the Romans placed 


Citizens of cheir own to inhabit, cither as Free» | 


read Canryrede, and Cinyras. [ 


| Aion of Ocation, wherein Captains rod on hor(- 
back onely. 

Cyath,A (mall meaſure of liquid rhings:the twelfth 
part of Sextarins , which was much abour our 
wine quarf. So that a Cyath may go for three 
good (| ls, and anſwers in weight to an 
ounce and half,with the berter. 

'Cynick Philoſophers , Such as Antiſthines, Diogines, 

and their followers were: ſo named of Cynoſ- 

arges, a grove or ſchool without Athens , where 
he : or rather of their dogged and cur- 
riſh manner of biring and barking at men, in 


boldcrs, or tenants and undertakers ; endowed | 


noting ther lives over rudely. 
(aaaaa 2) D 
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D. TN Ecim:, A forename. For Deciz:, although it 

were the Gentile name of an houſe in 

 Kome, yet grew alterwards to be a forename, as 

Pamulus ; 2rd likewiſe forenames at the fifty in 
procc {[: of time, came to name Familics. 

D.Pec:mus, Aforename to certain Romans, as name- 
ly to Brutus furnamed Albinns,, one of the con» 
ſpiraios that killed Julius Ceſar. 

Decade, That which contains ten : as the Decades 
of Livy , which confiſt every one of ten 
Bo: ks. 

Demecraty, A free State, or popular Government 3 
whercin every Citizen is capable of ſoveraign 

' Magiſtracy. | ; 

Deſiccative, Drying, or having the power to dry. 

Diateſſeren, A Conſonance or Concord in Malick, 
called a tourth,whercof there are four in the ſcale 
which compriſerh fifteen ſtrings : it anſwereth to 
the proportion Epitrites;tor it ccnhitts of three & 
cn: third part. 

Diapente, A Conſonance or Concord in Mulick, 
cail:d a fifth, it anſwers to the proportion Hemz- 
clizs, or Seſquialiera: torthree contains two and 
a halſ; thrce and ewo make five. ET: 

Diapaſon, A prrfef Conſonance containing two 
tourihs ; or made of Drateſſeron and Diapente, 
Ax if it conſiſted of all ; an Eighth, Ic anfwersto 
duple proportion, or Diaplaſion. 

D:s Diapaſm,A duple cight 3 or quadruple fourth ; 
which was counted in old time the greatcſt 
Syſtem in the Muſick (calc. 

Diajiema, The interval in the ſcalc of Muſick. Alſo 
the reſt or Time , of which andot ſounds or 
notes Diatonick Mulick conſiſts. 

Diazeugmenon, OfdisjunRts in Mulick. 

Diaphoreticall ; or Diphoreticall, That ſends forth 
humo:s or exccflive ſweat, whereby the ſpirits are 
ſp:nt, and the body much weakened » as in the 
diſ-aſe Cardiaca. | 

DiaconickMufick, Keeps a mean tewperature between 


Chromatic k, and Enharmonjack : and may. go. | 
; Embrochationa deviſethat Phyſicians bave tofomenc 


for plain ſong, or our Mulick, 
Diatonas, A note in Muſick. Diatonos Hypaton, D, 
SOL. R E. Diatonos : Meſon. - 


D1iAQatorA Soveraign Magiſtrate above all othersin, | 


Rowe, from whom no appcal was granted , 
mecr abſolute and King-like ; but that bis time 
of rule was limited within fix moneths ordina- 
rily : ſo named, becauſe he oncly ſaid the word 
2nd it was done ; or for that he was Didss, that 
1s to ſay,nominated by one of the Conſuls,uſually 
in ſome time of great danger of the ſtatc,and nor 
otherwiſe cl &cd. 

Dieſis, T he quarter of a note in Muſick ; or the Icaft 
time or accent, G, SOL. RE. UT. 

Dionyſjus in Corimth, An ufuall Proverbin Greece, 
applycd to ſuch as arc in their proſp: rous cftate , 


ſo proud and inſolent, as they forget themſelves. | 


and. oppreſſc their. inferiors 3 putting them jn 
n\ind that they may have afall, as well as Dion)» 
fs, who heving becna mighty and abſoluye 


Mona:ch of Sicily, was driven at 1;| to teach 


| 


— 


a Grammar and Muir k ichool in Coriath, 

Ditkyrambs, Were Songs or Hymns in honor of 
Bacchus, who was ſurnamed Dithyrambys *lther 
becauſe he was ton twice , and came into this 
world attwo doors; once out of his mother 
Senerlens womb , and a fecond time cut of bis 
Father Zrpiters Thigh : or cl{c of Lytharambus 
as Pindarus wi rites. For when Fupiter had ſowed 
him within bis Thigh , at whattime he ſhould 
come forth again , hecricd forth, a9, Papua : 
ail ptpupua, that ir, Undo the ſeam, Undo the ſeam. 
The Pocts who compoſed ſuch Hyms were called 
Dithyrambiques , whoſe vcrſcs and words were 
dark ard intricate. 

Divination, Soothſaying , or foretelling of future 
thing. | 

Dolichus,A long carrere or race, ccntaining twelye, 
or (as ſore ſay) 24. Stadia, 

Dot1an, or Dorick Muſick, , Was grave and ſober : 
ſo called, for that the Dorians firſt deviſed and 
moſt uſcd it. _ 

Drachme,or Dram, The eight part of an ounce. Alſo 
a piece of moncy valued at ſeven pence half peny 
in Silver, and in Gold much about a french 
Crown. The Roman Denaris was equivalent 
to it, 

E 


CHO, A rcſonance, or reſounding of the laſt 
part of the voice or words delivered, 
Echo-pan , A Song of Echo ſuppoſed: ro:be +a 

Nymph not viſible, but wondcertully beloved of 
Pansthe Heardmens god; ...__.._ 
Ecliptick , Making or occaſioning an Eclipſe; 


Elegie, A Lamentable and Dolefull Ditty,compoſed 


of uncquall verſes, as the Hexameter and Pexta- 
meter 3 which arc called Elegiak. 


 Elenchs, Subtile arguments deviſcd to reprove or 


confute. | | 
Elote, The common ſlaves that the Lacedzmonians 
uſed, and employed in baſe miniftcrics, as pub- 
lick executions, &c, 
Elucidgries, Expoſitions or Declarations of things 
that arc obſcureand dark. 


the head or any other part, with ſome liquor fal- 
ling from aloft upon it, jn manner of rain, 
whence it _ _ | 
Emphaticall, 'Expreſle and very- fignificative. - 
Emperick Phyſicians, Who wihouc regard either 
of the cauſe in a diſeaſe, or the conſtitution and 
nature of the P2tient, go boldly to work with 
thoſe means and medicines whereof they had 
experience in others, fall it out as itwill. © 
Empuſa, A certain vain and fantaſticall illuſion, 
ſent by the Devill, or as the Painims ſay, by 
Hecate, to fright infortunate people. It appears 
in divers forms, and ſeemes to go with one Leg, 
(whereupon it took the name, guaſi E'wmere: ) 
for ic has one Foot or Leg of braflc, the othee 
of an Aſſe 3 and therefore it is named alſo lidar, 


Or Grogxbig. 


_Encomiajiicall Pertaining to the praiſe ofa thing or 


rſon. 


. perſo1 
' Endrome,. A kinds of bickering or confli, Alſo a 


coarlc 


Ma 


—_ 
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courſe Mantle , which Wraftlers and Runners 
flung upon them,when they were ancintingz and 
after they had ex:rciled. 

Endymatia » A kinde of Dance or Muſicall 
Note. 

Enharmonion, one of the three general ſorts of Mu- 
fick : ſong of many parts, or a curious concent of 
ſundry tunes. 

Enthymemes, Unperfc& Syllogiſms, or ſhort rea- 
ſonings, when one of the premiſſcs is not expref 
ſed, yer ſo underftood as the conclufion never- 
cheleſſc is inferred, 

Epad, The day put to, or ſet in, to make the leap 

car. 

Epbori, Certain Magiſtrates, or Superintendents, 
for the people of Sparta , in oppoſition to the 
Kings, and to take down their regall power : 
ſach as were the Tribunes of the Commons at 
Rome, ordain:d to abridge the Conſuls abſolure 
author'ry, 

Epiali, Fevers of the Quotidian kinde, that is, 
continuall : they have uncquall diſtemperature, 
both of cold and heat ax once : bur the heat 
ſcems to be mild and gentle at che firft : wherc- 
upon they took that name. Theſe Fevers alſo, for 
the ſame reaſon arc called poowopem , 

Eyidemical diſeaſes, Such as are occahioned by ſome 
common caulſc,and therefore ſpred,and eake hold 
of all perſons indiff:rently in a Tradt or City ; as 
the Pcſtilence. 

To Epitomize, To relate or p:n a thing bricfly, by 
way of an Abbreviary. 

Epitritos, The proportion Seſquitertion, whereby 
Eight cxceedes Six , namely by a Third 


part. £1 

Etymologie, The knowlcedg of the original of words, 
_—_ whence ym, bo derived 

Eviration , Gelding or diſabling for the a& of ge- 
neration. 

Exharmonians, Diſcords or diſſonances in Muſick . 

Extaſie, or Ecjtaſie, A trance or tranſportation of 
the mind, occationed by Rage, Admiration , 
Fear 5 Kc. | 


F 


Latulent , Windy , or engendring winde : as 
Pcafe and Bcancs, are flatulene meat. 
Fomentetions in Phyſick, are properly deviſes, to bc 
applycd to any grieved part : eicher to comfort 
and cheriſh itz or toallay the pain arelſe to 
open- the pores of the 8kin, and make way for 
Plaſters and Ointments to work their cffeFts the 
better. - They are laid to by the means of Blad-' 
_ Spunges, wollcn Clothes, Quilecs, and ſuch 
ike. 
Fungoſity, Alight and hollow ſabftance, ſuch as we 
may perccive, in Spunges, Muſhromes, fuſſe Bals, 
Elder, Pith, &c» | 


G 


Alli, The Furious Pricfts of Dame Cybele, the 
great mother of the gods, honored in Phry- 

ga: It is ſuppoſed they took thas name of Gallus 
the River 3 of whoſe water if they dranke liberal- 


— 


| 


ly, they fell into a turious rage and cur ctt their 
own Genitors. 

Grecoſtaſis, A withdrawing Callery , or p'ace in 
Rome, near to the Scnatz- houſe Curie Holtilin : 
where Grecks and other forcin E1 biffadors 
ſaid and gave atrendance. 

Gymmaſtical, Belonging che publick place: of cxer- 
Cife , where youch was trained up to wreltling 
and other fears of aftivity : which places were 
called Gynmaeſia. 

Gymnick, games or playes , performed © r praftiſcd 
by thoſe who were naked. 

Gymmopolia, or Gymnopediz, A certain Dance, thak 
the Lacedzmonian Children were trained in, 
barefoot ; untill th-y proceeded to another more 
warlike , called Pyrrbicg. 

Gymmoſopbifts , Piriloſophers of India, who went 

. "I, and lcd b.lide, a moſt auſtere and preciſe 
fe. 


H 


Abit , In our bodies , iscither the ſubſtantiall 
conſtitution thereof 3 whereby we term the 
evill Habic (in Greck) xaxEie, when as the body 
miſlikes and thrives not ; and the good Habiry 
b1k;«, when it proſpers : or elſe the outward 
pares 3 and ſo we fay Sweats, Pocks, Mezels, 
and Scabs, are driven forth to the Habic of the 
Body by ftrength of nature. 

H armonicall a on. Enbarmonis, 

Hemiolios z Proportion {c{quialteral] : containing 
the whole and half; as twelve roeights 

Hemiſphere, The halt Sphzce or Globe, uſed com- 
monly for that part of the Heaven which is in 
our fight. 

HexemnersA verſe conſifting of ſix meaſures,called 

ecr, 

Hexatonos, Having ſix tones or fix ſtrings. 

Hieroglyphicks, The Egyptians Gacred Philoſophy, 
delivercd not in Carattcrs and Lerters,but under 
the form of living creatures and other things cti- 
grave Wh 

Holocauſt , A whole burnt Sacrifice : whereas 
ordinarily they burne upon the Alter, onely the 
inwards of the bealt, 

Homonyme, The double or manifold ſignification of 
a word or ſentence ,. which is the occaſion of 
ambiguity arid doubts. 

Horizon, That ciccle chat determines our fight,and 
diyides the one half of the ſphzce of heaven 

"above, ſrom that which is under, owt of our 
fight, 


H oroſcope, The obſervation of the hour and time of 


ones Nativity , together wich the figure of the 
heavens ac that very inſtant ; and that forſooth in 


the Eaft. 

Hypate, Hypaton, Principall of Principals. A baſe 
ttring in a Muficall i t: oranote inthe 
skalc of Mufick, B, M1. 


Hypate Meſon, A mean firing or note in Muſick : 
principall of Mcans, E,L A, MI. | 
Hypate, The baſe ftring in a Lute or other ſtringed 

inftrument ; ſocalled, becauſe it is ſeated 
and is principall. And yet it may ſeem in vocall 
Muſick, as Lambinas takes it in Horace to be 
the ſmall treble, by thay which he writes of 
(aaaaa 3) Tigellus, 


# 
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Tigellus, who ſung, 1® Bacche,modo ſumme V oce, 
modo bec, reſonat chordis que quatuor ima : where, 
by ſumma he means the Treble, and ima the Baſe. 
Alſo Boetius (as Eraſmus upon the proverb Ds 
Diapaſon, obſcrvs) writes the contrary, jnamcly, 
that Hypate isthe loweſt or Baſe; and Nete the 
higheſt or Treble, Neither doth Plutarch 
ſcem to agree alwayes with himſclt in theſc 


terms. 
Hyperbolyeum, A termin Mulick, belonging to their 


skalc,and appropriate to the Trebles ; it ſignifies | 


Excellent or exceeding. 

Hypercheme, An Hymn or Dance to Apollo, per- 
formed by children with a noyſc of Pipes betorc 

" them, inthe time of Pcftilence, and thereupon 
it was alſo called Pear. 

Hypotheticall propoſitions, ſuch as arc pronounced 
with a ſuppoſition» 


I 


Ambus , A meaſure or footin Verſe, conſiſting 

Il of two fillables, the former ſhore, the other 
long : it is put alſo for the Verſe made there- 
of. 

Tambick Verſes, are thoſe which ftand upon ſuch 
Feet. If of four, they are called Duaternarii : 
if of fix, Senarii : ifof cight, Ofonarii, Now, 
for that this kinde of foot runs very quick, two 
of them together are reckoned but for one mea- 

| Care: and therefore the ſaid Verſes are termed 
alſo Dimetri, Trimetri, and Tetrametri, as if they 
had but Two, Three, and Four feet or Meca- 
ſures. 

Icoſaedron, A Geometricall ſolid body, ent- 
ing twenty fidcs or faccs, diſtinguiſhed by their 
feverall lincs and avgce, 

11ee,The forms of things fctled in the divine intel- 

| ligence or heavenly mind, according to which, 

. as pattern?, by Plates dodtrine, all things were 
made 


- Tdei Datiyli, Were certain ſcrvitoure to Cybele, 
brethren all, called otherwiſe Gorybontes and Cu- 
retes. But whether they were Demons, fanaticall 
men, or couſening impoſtors, is not agreed a- 
mong writers z nor how many they weregor why 
ſo called. Sce Natalis Comes Mytholog. 
But here I muſt not forget tonote, that in the 
linc® inftcad of IfzTer Juxrdauy : ſome read 
Iz Jaxrv>wn, that is to ſay, oftheir own fingers, 
(elizs Kbodig., Led. Antig. Lib.17. Cap.12. 
Identity, That is tO ſay, The ſamenciſe,or being the 
very ſame. 
Izs or Ides, Eight dayes in every moneth, derived 
of an old word I4uo to divide,for that they com- 


monly fall out about the midſt of the moneth, 


n imely upon the thirteenth or fifteenth dayes,ac- 
cording to Horace : Idus tibi ſunt agende; Oui 
dies menſem Ueneris marine, findit Aprilem, 
Tolncernate, to make fleſh, or help theflcſh to 
grow: and fo certain falves or m:dicines are 
called Incarnatives. 
To lacraſſate, to make thick and groſſc. 


Intercalar dayes, Sct or put between, as the od day * 


in the Leap year. | 
Enterftice, The ſpace or diſtance between. 


ad 


Cy, 


Inambration , A ſhadowing. 

Jonick Muſick, Gallant and 
or delectable. : 

Iſonomie, An equability of government under the 
ſame Laws,indifferently miniſtred to all perſons : 
As alſo an cquality of right which all men en 
Joy in one tate: And an <quall diftribution to 
all perſons, not according to Arithmetical! bue 
Geometricall proportion. n 

Ithmus, A narrow bank of Land lying between 
two Scas, as namely that of Corinth and Pelo- 
ponneſus; and by Analogy thereto,all ſuch are fo 
called. By a metaphor alſo, other things thaz 
ſerve as partitions, arc ſo termed. 

Ithmick Games, Were thoſe which were perfor- 
med near Corinth upon the Ithmus : inſtituted 
as ſome think, by Theſeus, to the honour of 
Melicerta , otherwiſe named Palemox and Por 
THMNNS. 


galliardlike : pleaſant 


K 


eAlends, Was among the Romans the firſt 

day of the Moncth, or the very day of the 
New Moon, which commonly did fall out to- 
gether : Neomenia, in Greek. But ſo called an} 
Ts zaafw, that is, a Calende, becauſe the Prieft 
uſed then to call the people to the court Calabra, 
and there to pronounce unto them how many 
daycs there were to the Nones,&c. 


: L 


L. Ucius, A forename to divers Families in 
Rome. 

To Laconize, to imitate the Lacedemonians, cither 
in ſhort and pithy ſpecch,orin bard life. 

Leaſfitude, Wearinefle.. 

Laterall motions, Moving to a fide z for diſtinQtion 
of thoſc that are cireular, mounting upright, or 
deſcending downward, 

Libations , or Libaments, Afſſajcs of ſacrifices, or 
offringsto the gods ; eſpecially of liquid things, 
as Wine, 

Lichancs, A firing of an Inftrument or Note in 
Mafick : Index : In an inftrument , the forefin 
ſtring or Third ; in the GA M-UT, or tkalc, 
D,SOL,RE, andG, SOL, RE, UT, ac 
cording to the Addition of Hypaten, or Me-+ 
on. 

Litzrgia, Any publick fun&tion : but more parti- 
cularly for the miniftery inthe Church, about 
divine ſervice and worſhip of God. 

Lydius Modus, Lydian Muſick, Dolefull and La- 
mentable. 

Lyceum, or Lycium , A famous place near Athens, 
where Ariſtotle taught Philoſophy. His followert, 
becauſe they conferred and diſputed walking in 
this Lycium, were called Peripateticks. 

Lyrick Poets, Such as compoſed Ditcies and Songs 
to be ſung to the Lutc, Harpor ſuch like fringed 


inſtrumear, 


3 
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MM". ARCUS, M'. Manlius, with the note 
of Apoſtrophusz, Forenames of ſundry 
houſes in Kome. 

Medimnns,A Meaſure containing fix Modii, Roman; 
and may g9 With us for a Buſhcll and three pecks 
of London Meaſure, or there abour, 

Megarian Queſtions, Such as were pronounced and 
debated among the Philoſophers Meg arenſes : 
for there was a ſe of them, taking name of the 
place ;/ like as the Cyrenaicks: for Enclides, and 
Stilpo were Adeg arians. 

Mercenaries, Hirclings, or ſuch as take wages. 

Meſe, The middle firing or mcan, it ends on cight, 
and begins the other, in the skale of Muſick. In 
the GAM-UT, A, LA, MI, RE. 

Metaworphoſed, Tranſmuted and changed, 

Metaphyſicks, Supernaturall. The firſt and gw 
pal part of Philoſophy in the intention,although 
it be laſt attained,as unto which all other Know- 
ledge ſerves, and is to be referred, The Philoſo- 
phers Theology or Divinity, treating of incelli- 
gible and viſible things. 

Meteors, Impreſſions gathered in the Air above 3 as 
Thunder , Lightning , Blaſing Stars, and ſuch 
like. 

Mimi, Were Aftors upon the Stage repreſenting 
ridiculouſly the ſpecch and geſture of others z 
Teſters and Vices in aplay : Alſo certain Poems 
or Playes, more laſcivious than Comcdics, and 
fuller of obſcene wantonneſſ:. The Authors of 
ſuch were called Mimographi , as Laberius, 

Mina, or Mna, A Weight, anſwering to Libra, 
a Pound. Alſo a coyn valued at ſo much. 

Minervall, The ſtipend or wages paid to a School- 
maſter for the inſtitution and teaching of Scho- 
lars; derived from Minerva , the prefidenc of 
lcarning and good arts. 

Mix»l:dian tune,Lamentable and Pittifull : meet for 
Tragedies. 

Monarchy, The abſolute government of a State, by 
one Prince; Roialty. 

Mordicative , Biting and ſtinging, as Muſtard (ced, 
Pcllitory of Spain. 

Muſcles, The brawny or fleſhy parts of the Bo- 


dy. 
Mythology, A fabulous Narration : or the delivery of 
mattc.s by way of Fablcs and Tales. 


N 


Emeia , C:rtain ſolemn Games inſtituted in 

the honour of Hercules, for killing a Lion in 

the Foreſt of Nemes ; or as ſome think, in remem- 

brance of Archemorus a young Babe killed by a 
Serpent. 

Nete, The loweſt or laſt ſtring in an inftrament,an- 
ſwcring to the treble, and oppoſite to Hypare. 
Some take it clean contrary, for the baſe. See 
Hypate : and Eraſmus upon the Adage, Dis-Di» 
apaſog. 

Nete Diezeugmenon, A treble firing or note of 
Muſick, laſt of disjoyn&s. F,LA, M1. 

Nete Hyperbolean,the laſt oftrcbies, A, LA, M,RE, 


_— 


Nete Synnemmenon or Syzeugmenon, The laſt of the 
-— po : aftring or note in Muſick, D, LA, 

Niglary, Are thought to be Notes or Tunes in 
Muſick, powerfull to encourage. See Scholieft in 
Ariſtoph. 

Nones, Were certain dayes in the woneth; fo called 
becauſe they alwaics began the ninth day before 
the Ides , honoured by the Romans both for the 
birth oe King Servius, & alſo for the chaſing 
out of the Kings : for otherwiſe it was not iefti- 
vall; according as Ovid writer, Nonatumtutels 
Deo caret. 

Novenary number, That is Nine. 


O 


Bolus, A certain Weight: halfa Scripta! or 
Scrupul, the fixth part of a drachm or ſomes 
what better in Greece : alſo a ſmall coyn,current 
= cight Chalci, which in Silver is a Penny far- 
thin 

Oftaedra, A Geometricall body of cight Baſcs,lides 
or faces, diſtinft by their angles. 

Oeconomie, Houſe- government : or the adminiſtra» 
tion and diſpoſe of houſhold affairs. 

Oligarchie,A ſtate of government, wherein a few,and 
thoſe properly of the wealthice ſore , rule the 
Common wealth. 

Olympieds, were the ſpace of thoſe five years, ac- 
cording to which the Grecians reckoned the 
time: as the Romans did by their Lu/trez and 
Chriſtians, by the year of our Lord. 


| Olympick, or Olympian Games, were inflituted firſt * 


by Hercules in the hononr of Jupiter Olympins 3 
or of Pelcp;, as ſorne think : and celebrated with 
a ſolemn affluence and concourſe from all parts 
of Greece, once every five years, between Piſa 
and Els, inaplain called Olympie : where alſo 
Rood the Temple of Fupiter Olympins. 

Oracle, An an(wer or {:ntence given by the Devill, 
or the ſuppoſed gods of the heathen: alſo the 

' place where ſuch anſwers were delivered. 

Orgen, An Inſtrument. And our body is faid to be 
Organicall, becauſe the Soul performs her ope+ 
rations by the parts thereoh, as inftrumenes. 

Orthios Nomos, In Muſick a Tune or ſong exceeding 
high and incentive 3 which when Timethens 
ſung before King Alexander, he was ſo moved 
and incited, that preſcatly he leapt forth and 
took armes. 

Orthograpby, That part of Grammar which teacheth 
= fear of writing truly : alſo, truc writing ic 

«lf. 


+ Oftraciſm, In Athens a condemnation and confi- 


ning for ten years ſpace of that perſon, who was 
thought to grow greater in wealth, reputation, 
and opinion of vertue or otherwiſe, than the 
Democraty or free popular eftate would bearg 
ordaincd firſt by Califthenes ; who for his labour 
was himſclf firſt condemned. It took name from 
Oſtratos,a ſhel or litleporſhard, wherein his name 
was written , whom any of the people were in 
that behalf off:nded with , and meant to expel! 
the City. And if the major part of the people 
noted one in this manner, he was f:nt away. It 
ditkred 


e4n Explanation of certain obſcure words, 


diftzr:d from baniſhment , becaute no perſon, 
by O t- act/m, loſt govds or land : Again the time 
was limitted, and the certain place {cr down, 
where he ſhould ab de. In this {fort Arz/tides the 
juſt, valiant Themiftocles and other good men 
w-re driven out. 

Oxyrynchos, A filb fo called, of a long ſharp beak or 
invut that it hath, 


Aean, the name of Apolle. An hymn alfo to 4- 

po!ls and Diana,'to aver Plague, War,or any 

Calamity : S975 mir, which lgnifics to ftrike 
or heal, or of Twe», ro ſtay or make to ceaſc, 

Peleraity, The loving of yoang boyes : commonly 
taken in the ill part, as ſignifying the abuſe of 
them againſt kind:. 

Pegnia, Plcaſant Pocms or merry dittics for de- 
liphe. 

Pe, Pecon, or Pean, The nzme of Apollo; and of 
a metricall footin verle, of which Peans hymns 
arc compoſed : and it is duple, to wit of four 
S$-Ibler, cicher the $1: ſt long, and the other three 


{horc; or the fi: it (hurt and the other three long : | 


alſo an Epither of Aprlo, 

To Palliat, To cover or hide : and ſuch cures arc 
called Palliatize, which ſcarch not to the root 
or caule of the diſcaſr, but give a ſhcw oncly of 
a perf.Ctcurc z as when a fore is healed outward- 
Iy, and feſters underneath. Thus ſweet Pomanders 
Palliat a Rinkiug breath,occaſtoned by a corrupt 
ſtomack or diſcaſed lungs and ſuch like. 

P. Publius , A forcname to ſome Roman Fami- 
lizs. 

Paxatherea, A folcmnity held at Athens : wherein 
the whole City, Men, Women, and Children, 
were afſ:mbled. And ſuch Games, Dances, and 
Piaycs as were then exhibited 3 or what Ocations 
were then and there made, they called P anathe- 
naick, Of wwo ſorts theſe folemnitics were : once 
every year 3 and once every fifth year, which were 
called the greater. 

Patcratium,Platarch takes for an cxerciſe of aCtivi- 
ty or mixt game of fiftfight and wreſtling. How- 
beir other Writers will have it to be an cxcrciſe 
of Wreſtling, wherein one indeavours with hand 
and foot, and by all parts of his body to foilec 
his adverſary : as alſo the pradtiſc of all the-five 
fears of aftivity, called Pentathlon and Dningquer- 
tium : to wit,* Buffctting, Wreſtling, Running, 
L-aping, and Coiting. | 

Paucratiaſt, One thac is skilful and profeſl:d in the 
{zid Pancration. 


P arameſe, Next the mean or middle firing. A note 


in Muck: B, F A, B, M1, in ſpace. 

Paranete Hyperbolean, A treble firing or note in 
Muſick: the laſt {ave one of the trebles: G, S OL, 
RE, UT. 

Panegyrick, Feafts, Games, Faires, Marts, Pompes, 
Shewee, or any ſuch ſolemnitics , pertormed or 
exhibited, betore the generall aflembly of a 
whole Nation: ſuch as were the Olympick, 
Pytbick, Iftkmck, and Nemian gamcs in Greece. 


yo 


Orations likewiſe to the praiſe of any perlon, 
at ſuchanaſſembly, are called Panegirich, 

Paradox , Aftrange or admirable opinion held a- 
gainſt the common conccit of men : ſuch as the 
Stoicks maintained, 

Period, A ccrcuit or compaſle certainly kept : as 
we may obſerve in the courſe of Sun and Moon, 
and in the revolution of times and ſeaſons : 
in ſome agues alſo and other ickneflcs, that keep 
a juſt cime of their return, called therefore Pers- 
odicall. Alſo the cnd of a full ſentence is called a 
Period, 

Parenete Diezeugnumenon, A treble firing or note in 
Muſick : the laſt ſave one of Disjun&ts : D, L A, 
SOL, RE. 


Paranete Synemmenon or Syzeugmenon: C, SOL, 


Parbypate Hypaton , Subprincipall of Principals. 
A ttring hls in Muſick ; ol FA,U 5h 
Parhypate Meſon, Sut principal of mcancs: a ſtring 

or notc in Muſick; F, FA, UT. 

I" ———_ Aſc&ot Philoſ phars, the follower 
of Ariftctle; Sce Liceum. 

Phiditia, Were publick hals in Lacedewon , where 
all ſorts of Citizen, rich and poor, one with a- 
nother meet eo car and drink together , at the 
publick charges and had #q1all paris allowcd. 

Phil;ppicks, Were inveftive Orations made by 
Demoſthenes the Oratour, againſt Fb:lip King uf 
Macedony , for the liberty of Greece. Apd 
hercupon all inveftives may be called Philipick, 
as thoſe were of M. Tullius Cicero againſt Au- 
tony 

Phrygius Modus, Phrygian tune or Muſick, other- 
wiſe called Barbarian 3 moving to devotion, 
uſed in ſacrifices and religious worſkip of the 
gods : for fo ſome interpret Emtheon,in Lucianns : 
others take it for incenfing and fſticring to fury. 


To Ping»ifie, to make far. 


Plethoricall plight , The ftate of the body , which 
being full of blood and other humors, needs eva- 
cuation : whether the ſaid fulnefſe be, ad vaſa, 
as the Phyſicians ſay, when the ſaid blood and 
humours are otherwiſe commendable , but of- 
fending only in quality : or, ad vires, when 
the ſame are diſtempered and offcnlive to nature, 
and therefore would be rid away 3 which ſtate is 
alſo called C acochimy, 

Polemarchus , One of the nine Archontes or head 
Magiftrates in the popular ftate of eAthens 
choſen as the reſt yearly. Who notwith. 
ſtanding that he retained the name of Polemar- 
cbus, that is Captain Generall in the field, ſuch 
as in the ſoveraign government of the Kings, 
were imployed in wars and Martial ſervice under 
them: yet it appears that they had civill juriſ- 
diction, and miniftred Juſtice, between Citizens 
and Alicns,of whom there were many in Athens; 
like as the Archon for the time being, was Judge 
for the Citizens onely. He: had two Aft. 
ftants, named Paredri, who ſat in Commiſion 
wihe him. | : 

Polorceles » A ſurname of Demetrius, a valiant King 
of Adacedony and fon of King Antigonus : which 
addition was given him for beſicging ſo many 
Citics, 

Polypragmen, 
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Polypragmon, A curio us bulieebody , who loves to 
meddle in many matters. 

Pores, The lictle holes of the skin through which 
fw.at paſſeth, and fumcs breath forth, 

Piſitions, Such ſentences or opinions as arc held in 
diſputation. 

Pretour, One of the ſupcrour Magiſtrates of Rome. 
la the Ciry he ruled as L. Chief Juſtice , and 
ex:rciſed civill Juriſdiftion ; Abroad in the 
Province, he commanded as Lord Governour, 
D-puty , or Leutenant Generall : In the field, 
he was L, Generall, as well as the Conſul, Ar 
fi, the name of Conſrl, Pretor, and Fudge, was 


all onc- 

Primices, Firſt fruits; 

Pr oblemes , Queſtions propounded,to be diſcuſſed, 

Precatartiick, cauſes of ſickneſſe, Such asare evident 
and coming from without, which yeeld occaſion 
of diſcaſc, but do not maintain the ſame : as the 
heat of the Sun cauſing Headach or the Ague. 

Prognoſtick , Foreknowing and foreſhewing : as 
the fignes in a diſcaſe which forcſignific death or 
recovery. : 

Proſcription, an outlawing of perſons in Rowewith 
confiſcation of their Goods , and felling the 
ſame in poriſale : and depriving them of pub- 
lick proteRtion. ] | 

Proſlambomene, A, RE, a term in Maſick, Ggnify= 
ing ( a ſtring ornotc) taken in or to: for other- 


yearly renewedin memory of 4pull,”, vanquiſh. 
ing the great Dr2gon Python. 


Q 


UINITUS ,, A Forename of divers Ro» 
mans. 

Quaternary , The number of Four, likewiſe 
Teryes and reregzans, fo highly celebrated by 
the mon compriling in it the propor- 
tion Epitritos, whereof ariſcth the Muficall har- 


— 


cauſe it comprehends two duple, whence arifeth 
the Muſick Diapaſon : and Diſdiapaſon 'being 
| doubled, which is an Eight and the perfect har- 


mony, according to the proyerb, azarr' irrs: 
alſo in that, it contains all numbers within it 
For, One, Two, Thrce, and Four, ariſc to Ten) 
beyond which we cannot aſcend but by repetiti« 
on of former numbers, 

Queitors, inferior Officers in Rome in manner of 
Treaſurers : whoſe charge was to receive and 
lay our the Cirics money & Revencews of ſtate : 
of which ſort there were Vrbani, for the City ic 
felt: Provinciales , {0c the Provinces: and Caſt 
renſes, for the camp and their wars. 

Dinquertium , named in Greck Pentathlon. Five 
exc'ciſcs or feats of Attiviry among the Grecks 


mony * Diateſſeronz for it. contains three and * cejy; 
the third parc of three : alfo Diaplaſion, be- Rhodig. 


practiſed at their ſolemn games: namely * *Some 
throwing the Dart, Coiting, Running, Wreft* inſtead 


ling, and Leaping. Sce Pancratium. Pi fake, 


wiſc of two Heptechords, there would not ariſe 
15. to admit a place inthe middle for Meſe, 
the Mean, to take part of two Eights, or two |. 


ARA ic 


Diapaſons. 
Proſodia, A certain Hymn or Tune thereto, in 
manner of ſypplication to the gods, and namely 


to Apollo and Diana, at ſuch time as a ſacrifice | 
was to be hrought and preſcntcd before the. 
Altar. | 


Proteleia, The(acrifice before mariage : as alſo the 
gifts chat ceremonioully went before. 
Prytanern, A ſtatcly place within the Caſtel of 4- 
thens,wherein was a court held for judgement in 
certain cauſetzwhere alſo they who had done the 
Common-wealth fingular ſervice, were allow- 
«d their Dict at the Ciries charges , which was 
accounted the greateſt Honour that could be. 
Pyladion, In Muſick a kinde of note bearing the 
. natne of Pylades, a comicall Poet, and zkilſull 
Maſtcr in Mutick, 
Pyramidal, Formcd like the Pyramis , which is a 
geometricall body, ſolid,broad beneath, and ri- 
. timg up on all fides, flat and plain, to a ſharp 
point, like che ſpire of a ſteeple, Ir cakes the 
name of 7vg, that is, Fire, which naturally has | 


thae fignre. 


—_ 


——————_— 
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Adieall moiſture, Is the ſubftantiall humidicy 
in living bodics z which is fo united with 
naturall hcat, that the one maintains the other, 
and both preſerve lifc. 
4 » Tomake more ſubtile, light , and 
thin. ee 
Recidivation, A Relapſe or falling back.;into a 
ficknefſe, which was in the way of recovery, 
and commonly is more dangerous than the for- 
' mer: Recidiva pejor radice. 

Regents, Profeflour in Liberall Sciences and 
—- Phileſophy : a term uſuall in the Univer- 
ttics | 

Reverberation, A (micing or driving back. 

Rhapſody, A ſowing together or conjoyning of 
thoſe Poems and Verſes eſpecially heroick or 
hexamcter, which before were looſe and ſcac 
tered: ſuch were thoſe of Homer , when th 
were reduced into one intire body of 1;as and 
Odyſſes. Thoſe Poets alſo , who recite or 


Pythia, or Fhabas, The Prieſtcfſe or Prophee:flz, 


- who-pronounced the anſwers at the Oracle of | 


Apollo Pytheus at Delphos : took the name of 
Python there ſlain by him andlying purrificd : 
or of 7v-Switk, 7 o ask and demand; for the reſort 
of people thither to be reſolved by him of their 
doubts. 
Pythick, or Pythian garacs, were cclebratcd to the 
' honor of Apolls, near the City of Delphos , with 
great ſolemnity : inſticated firſt by Diomedes & |' 


pronounce ſuch Verſes , were termed Rhap- 
odi. 

nt and Corrivals, Counter ſaters : or thoſe 
who make love together, unto one and the ſame 
Woman. 

To Ruminate, To ponder and conſider, or revolve 
a thing in Minde : a borrowed ſpeech from 
beafts that: chew the cud. $7 
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Q 497, Woodwoſes or monſtrous Creatures 


with rails,yet reſembling in ſome ſort, partly | 


Men and Women, and in part Goats; given 
mach to Venery and Laſcivioufnefſe, whence 
they had that name) alſo to (currill frumping 
and jibing , for which they were alfo called 
Sileni, eſpecially when they grew aged ; ſuppo- 
ſ-d by the rurall heardſmen co be the Farics or 
Gods of the Woods. 

Satyrs were certain Poems received in place of Co« 
madia vetus, detcefting and reproving the miſde- 
meanours and vices ot Pcolec : at firft by way of 
myrth and jcſi,not ſharply to ſhame or prejudice 
of any perſon z ſuch were thoſe that Horace 
compoſcd;howbeit they grewafterwards tomore 
diracity and Liccncioufneſs, noting withour re- 
ſp:& all lewdneſs,& ſparing no degree 3 as thoſe 
were ot wget and Perfins penning. Latine 
Poets only, handlcd this argument ,; both in the 
one ſort and the other. 

Scammonie, A Medicinable plant , and the juice, 
chereof ifſuing out of the root when it is woun- 
ded or cut:it purgeth yelow choler ſtrongly. The 
ſam: juice or liquor being concrete orthickaed 
and wichall corrc&cd is called D acrydinmzas one 
would ſay, the tears deftilling from the root : 
and is the ſame which the unlcarned Apotheca- 
ries call Diagridium; as if forſooth ie were ſome 
compound like their D!aphenicon. 

Scelet, or Sceleton, The dead body of aman artifici- 
ally dricd or tanned, to be kept and ſeen a long 
time, Ic is taken alſo fora dead carcafſe of 
Man or Womanzreprcſcated with the boncs one- 
ly, and ligaments. | 

$ceptick Philoſopher, who deſcended from Pyrrbo ; 
called, for that they would confider of all 

matters in queſtion , but determine none : and 
in this reſp:t& they were more preciſe than the 
Academicks . 

Scolia , Were certain Songs and Carols ſung at 
Fcaſts. 

Scrutiny, Aſcarch , and properly a peruſing of fuf+ 
fragct. or voices, at cleAiors or judiciall courts 
for the criallor paſſing of any czuſc. 

Secundize , The skin that inwraps the child or 
young thing in the womb : in Women the 
Afcer-birth or Lattcr-birth 3; in Beafts the 


_ Heame; 

Senary, The number of fix,alſo a kind of verſe. See 
Tambus. 

Septimane, A Week, or feven Night. Alſo 
what ſo ever falls out upon the {ſcyenth Day, 
Moneth, Year,8&c. as Septimane Future, in Ar- 
nobius, for Children born at the ſeventh monecth 
after Concepiion 3 and Septimane Febres , 
Agues returning with their Firs every ſeventh 


day. 


Ser . Ser [418 : : 
Sera, Servius F — to certain Famalics 
Sex. Sextus 5 


| 


Seſquialterall, A proportion, by which is ment 
that which containe« the whole and half 
again, as 6. tO 4 12, to 8. lItis alſo named 
Hemioltos. 

Sejqui tertian, A propertion whereby is underflood 
as much as comprehends the whole, and one 
third part, as 13. to 9. and the ſame is called 
Epnritos, 

Seſqui-ctaQtave, That which compriſeth the whole 
and one 8. part; as 9.to8. 18. to 16. in Greek 
Epiogdoos, or Epogdeos, 

Soleciſm , Incorgiuity of ſpeech , or defe&t in 
the purity th rcof. Ir aroſe ofthoſe who being 
Athenians born, and dwelling in Solj, a City in 
Cilicia, ſpake not pure Artick , but mixt with 
the Solzans language. 

Solſtice, The Sun Stecd, which is twice in the 
Year, in June and December, when the Sun 
fecmes to ftand for a while, at the very 
poynt of the Tropicks , cither going from 
us, Or comming towards us ; as if be res 
turned from the end of hir race, North and 
South: 

Sp. Spurivs, A for:name to ſome Romans. 

Spaſmes, Cramps or painfall pluckings of the 
Muſcles and Sin:-wes. Sec Conpulſions. And 
Speſmatick, full of ſuch, or ſubje& thereto. 

Spheres, The Circles or Globe, of the feycn Pla« 
_ : allo the compalle of the Heaven above 

I. 
Spiſitnde, Thicknefſe or dimneſſ+, 

Spondens, An Hymn ſung at ſacrifices and liba- 
tions. Alſo a Meiricall Foot in Verie, con- 
fiſting of ewo long Syllables : whercof prin= 
__-w fuch Hymns our Songs were compo» 
ed. 


Stadium, A race or ſpace of ground, containing 
625. Foot, whereof Eight make a Milc, confi. 
fting oft a Thouſand paces,which arc five Thou- 
ſand Foot, reckoning five Foot for a Pace ; for 
fo much commonly a man takes at once in his 
pace,in removing one foot before another. 

Stoicks, Certain Philoſophers, whoſe firft Maſter 
was Zens, who taight in a certain ſpacious 
Gallery ax Athens called Pacile, for the variety 
of Piftures wherewith Polignotws the excellent 
Painter beautificd it : And for that a Gallery in 
Greek is called Stoo, therefore thoſc Philo» 
phers who caught and diſputed thereingtook the 
name Stocks. 

Strophes, Converſions or turninge. In Carmedics 
and Tragcedics , when the Chorus firſt ſprakes 
to the Aﬀorsz and then turnes to the Spefta- 
rors , and pronounceth certain Jambicks. In 
the rehearfing of Lyricall verſce, when the Poet 
one while turns to the right hand, and another 
while to rhe leſt, and ſo recires certain verſes : 
which thereupon are called Strophe, and Anti- 
ſtrophi. 

Styptick, Afcribed to ſuch things as by a cer- 
tain harſh Tafte, do ſhew they are aftrin- 
gent : as the Fruit called Medlars, and Ac 
lum eſpecially , which thereupon is called 
Srypteria, And Stypticitie is ſuch a qual. 
ty + 

Subitary 


__—_— 


DC 


An Explanation of certain obſcure words. | 


Swbitary y Ot a Sudden , without Premedita- 


the carth. 
face or outſide of any thing. 
that, which is made of 
like a Linc of Pricks u- 


tion. 
Subterraxean, Under 
Superficies, The npper 

In Geometry is 18 

Lines ſer together, 


nited, 6 my 
Superfetation, Conception upon conception. 
Suppnration, A gathering to matrarzas in biles, im- 


ftumes, inflammations and ſuch like. 

Sycophants, Tale-bearers, falſe promoters, or ſlan- 
derous informers, and ſuch as upon ſmall occa- 
fions brought men into trouble, The name arolc 
upon this occaſion, that whereas in Athens there 
was an at, That none ſhould tranſport figs out 
of the territory Attica ; ſuch as gave informati- 
on of thoſe, that contrary to this Law, conveicd 
Figs into other parts, were termed 5ycophants : 
for that 8ycon in Greek,is a Fig. 

$yllogiſms z Certain forms of arguing: when upon 
two propoſitions granted, which are called Pre- 
miſſes, there is interred a third, namely a Conclu- 


ſoon. 

To Symbslize, That is, By certain outward fignes, 
to lignific ſome hidden things : Thus an eye {ym- 
bolizeth Vigilancy. 

Sympathie, A tellow feeling, as is between the head 
and ftomack in our bodics : allo the agreement 
and natural amity in divers ſcnſlc(s chingy, as bc- 
tween lrog and the Load-ftone. 

Sy e, Conſent and Harmony, properly in 

yocall Muſick. 

Sympbofiarch, The. maſter of a feaſt... The Romans 
called him Rex, a King. 

Symptomes, Accident accompanying ficknefſc z as 
Headach, the Ague : Stirch, ſhorneflc of Winde, 


Spicting blood , Cough and Auge , the Plu- 
rilie 


Symememenon, or Synezeugmenon , A tearm of art 
in Muſick, fignifying firings or Notes Con- 
junA', 

$ymexis, The conftruftion and coherence of words 
and- parts of Sp:cch by Concord and Regi- 
menr, 


_) . 


T 


T- ITUS, A forename to many Houſes of 

the Romans. 

Talent Atick (as well ponderal which was weighed, 
as numeral or gummary, counted in money) 
was of two ſorts : The lefle, of = pound 
Attickz and every one of them confiſted of one 
hundred dreachme. If mine then,be 41. 2.8. 6.d. 
fcrling in ſilver 3 This Talent amoun & to 187.1. 
10.8.0t our Engliſh money. The greater,or fimply 
the great Talent, in c epmipcand the 
proportionEpitritos,or y —ongy to the lefſe : 
fo that it comes to 250.1. ſterling. 

Tautolgies, Vain Repericions of the ſame things. 

Ternary, The uumber of three. 

Terpandrios, A ſeveral tunc in Mufickgor a ſong that 


| 


Terpander deviſed. LS 4 

Tetrachord , An Inftrument in old time of four 
firings : burnow, ic is taken, for every fourth in 
the icale of Mucfick or GAMUT), whereof 
there be four in fifteen firings : reckoning Meſe, 
to the end one Ollave and begin another. 

Tetrarch,A Potentate or Ruler over the fourth pare 
of a Country. 

Theatre, A (hew place built with ſeats 
an half circle, to behold Gaines, 
Ing 3 which if both .nds mcet rou 
cd an Amphitbeatre. 

Thhorems, Principles or rules in any ſci-nce. 

Theriacall Trochisks, Troſches made of Vipers fl:(h, 
to enter into the compoſition Theriacaz that is, 
Triacle. 

Theſmotbele, Were fix of the nine Archontes or chicf 
rulers in Athens during. their free popular eſtates 
They had civill juriſdiQtion, and fac as Judges in 
certain cauſes. | 

Theſmotheſium, ſeems to be the court or commiſſion 
of the ſaid The/mothele. 

Topicks, That pars of Logick which treats of the 
invention of arguments, which arc called Topi, as 
if they were places, out of which a man might 
readily have [afficient reaſons to argue and dis 
ſpute with, P70 & Contra - 

Tribunes of the Commons , Certain Officers or Ma« 
giſtratcs at Rome, as Provoſts and ProteRours of 
the comminalty to reſtrain and ke:p down the 
exceſhve power of the Conſuls and Nobility. 


Choſen and confirmed by the rall oath of 
te people, whereby chey wer $acroſanBi, this 
is, no violence might be done to their perſqns. 
A negative voice they had, and power of _— 
tion,called Intrrceſſio 3 whereby they might cro 
end ftop all proceedings of the hnare, or any 
ſuperiour Magiſtrate (fave only the Diftitor ) c- 
ven of the very Conſuls, whom in ſome caſc they 
might command. They reſembled much the Ephe- 
11 in Sparta. 

Trite Diez:ugmenon , The third of disjantts , a 
_ in the Scale of Muſick, C, SOL, FA, 
ar 

Trite Hyperbolean, A treble firing ; the third of cx+ 
teeding or treble, F, F A, ut. 

Trite $ynnemmenon, or Syzeugmenon, The third of 
the DisjunCts, a note in Mutick, B, F A, B, M1, ini 
rule. 

Trocheans, A metricall foot in verſe , conſifting of 
_ ſyllables 3 the former long, and the other 

ort. 

Tropees or Trophees , Were Monuments in me. 
moriall of Victory, erefted in Marble, Brafl:, 
or in default thereef with heaps of Stone or 
piles of Wood, in the yery place where any 
Generall had vanquiſhed his cnemics and pur 
them to flight 3 whereupan they took that name: 
for RNs > Grin Ep Terglagbeck 
and flig "Ivo 

_ In ſpeech, the ufing of words otherwiſe 

in their primitive and natural fignificationz 
which many times giveth a grace to the Sen- 
tence. 


j manner of 
layes, and 
nd, is cal» 


% 


Tutel or 


= _—_——— 


e4n Explanation of certainobſcure words. 


Tutelar, Proteftors and Defenders. So werethc King of Rome, in honor of Vejte the Goddefi: 4 
Gods, or Goddefſ:s among the Painins called, | qyyhote charge was to keep the ſacred fire from 
whom they bcleeved to bavye a ſpecial care of any going forth. Choſen they were between fix ang 


—— 


Cicy or Country. ten of their age : and were injoyned Virgini 
Type, A Figurc,under which is fignified ſome other ® tor thirty years ; after it was Jawfall for mp 
things be marricd : bur if in the mean while they com- 
mitted Fornication,they were buricd alive, 


V. Uniion, Anointing. 
Eftall Virgins , were certain Nuns or Vota” 
rics , inftituted firſt by Numa Pompilins » 


$0 


RPESe peep ee Sapepephnenen 


th. es. —— _ 
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AN 


INDEX 


Referring to the Principall Matters Contained 


IN THE 


MORALS 


Pp L WU T A R C H. 


 fics. 
Abaris, 4 book of Heraclidns 


15 
Abrote,the wife of Niſug. 931 
Abyrtacz. $77 
Academiques. 914.915 
Acca Larcatia, ove a curtiſan, 
and anitber the nourſe of Ro- 
mulus & Remus. 72% 
Acca Larentia bouored at _ 


Acca Larcntia ſurnamed F abala, 
how ſhe came renowned. #495 


Inheritreſſe to Taruncius, 
706. made Rome her heir. 


Acco and Alphico. 
Accphari, verſes in Homer. 115 
Accſander, « Lybian Chronicler. 
87 
Acheron, what it fi gnifies. = 
Achilles well ſeen in Phyſic 
28. 599. Praiſeth he 
without blame. 250. commen- 
ded for avoiding 0ccaſi= 
ons of anger. 33. bis conti» 
nency. 36, charged by Fa 
Iy{ſ:s for firting idlely in Scy 


104. 33, of an implacable na» 


ith. 1 


| 


ture, 590. noted for anger 
and cruelty. 20. bee loved nat 
wine- bibbing. $90. whom 
be invited to the funcrall-ſeaft 
of Parroclus. bt. noted for 
his fell nature. 

cretion between -——_y 


Parie. —_ 
Achill-um- 736 
Achrades, wilde pears. 739 
Aciduſa. 738 
Acratiſma, that is, « rakes, 

wheresf it is derived. 
Acraciſma and Arifton Pn + 

to be bath one. 635 
Asroames or Ear-ſports, which 

be allowed at ſupper time. 

621 
"_ the P bow be cu- 

red the plague. 107 

HY > 
395 
Aﬀzon the Son of Mclidfs, 2 


moſt beautifull youth. 773+ his 
pitifull death, 773 
Attion all in all in Eloquence. 


bis dife | 


To Admire notbing,Nil admicari, 


— 


762 | 
| AZtar, the dogge of one Pyrrhus. 

789 
5 Alive life. bs 


Ada Queen of Caria. 499 
Ades, what it fignifieth. 499 
»19 

57 


__ by us. 1013 
Names gave 

umo bis children. 1013 
Adipla. ” 
Admetus. 


Admirable things not to be a? 
| dited, 593 
Admiration of other men in a 
mean. 45 


48 
Adonis thought :10 be Bacchus, 
3 $ 3 


my and Actropos —_ 
derived, 


$34 
Adraftus reviled by Alemzon. 
197: be requiteth Alcmzon. ib. 
Adultery of Mars and Venus in: 
Homer, what it ſiygifieth. 


Adultery firange in 
422 
| Acacium, « privi. eged ir on 
764 
Acacus 4 judge of the dead. 
438 


Aecantis & tribe at Athens. 541 
never adjudged to the - 


(bbb 


Tra) $41 bigbly praiſed, ib 
| wherkof 


-—— 


So —_ 
OT IS — 


whereof it 10:98, the nanie | Ae( pe with his tale. 277 #15 | 


- " nee — ——— —— —— — 


g 1 2 ta ble 0} the avg 275 
Argeria the nymph 529 j Aclope execmted by the Del; bi- 
Acgipan 745 ans. 451. bis death revcuged 
Acgipans whence they come? and expiated th. 

467 | Aeſops Hen andthe Cat 155 
Aegles wings conſume other iea- | Aeſops dogs and tle «$hims 


ers 93 892 
Argon, how he came to be Kirg of | Arthe, a fair mare. 86 
the Argives 1043 | | 465 
A-gyptians neither fow nor eat | Acther, the _— 671 
Beans 637 | Iz Acthiopia they lire not long. 


Atgyttian Pricſis abſtein from 
Salt 597. an1 Fiſh 638 | Aetna full of flowers 
Aegyptian Kings how Cho/eit Afﬀability cummendeth children 


695 
$28 


16.59 and young felt, 10. commen- 

Acgypt in c/d4 time, Sea 1CG1 dable tu rulers 316 
Acwiliiz, who they were called | Affetions nat to be clean rooted 
750 out 63 

Acmilius a Tzrant 75 | Azabulearuor0n, what day it was. 
Aemilius C-nſurigus 4 blovay 643 
Prince 739 | Azamedos & Trophonius buzlr 


Aemilius &.Ue:h harſelf 7470 the Temple at Delphi, 
A-n.a3 at {act ifice c.rered h1e* Agam:mnon clogged with cares. 


head 698 122 
Aeneans their wandring &gl Agzmer nn noted for Pedera- 
their voyage » 736 | ſtie, 467 
Acolics, whotzey Le 739 | Agamemnon murdered treache- 
Aequality which is comment, b te. ronſly, 6655. noted in Homer 
630 | for pride. 20 
Aequality $57 | Agamernon his perſon , how 
Aequality of fias held by Stoiks | compounded 1045 
62 || Agameftor how he behaved him- 

Aequize@ia!! circle 672.1 ſelf at a merry meeting, 
Acſchincs th: Oratour, his'Pa- | Aganide $kilfnll in Aftronomie. 
rentage 758 227 


Acſchines the oratovr fi-ft aGied | Agathocles bis Apophibegms.335 
tragedies. 75S. bis employ- | being of baſe parentage, he 
ments in State afſaires ibid | came 10' be a great Mo- 
baniſhed. ib. * 763. | bis o- | march. 253. his patience. 
ration againſt Creliphon. ib. © 104 
his ſaying to the Rhodians as | Agave exraged 235 
touching D:moſthenes. 754 | Aged rulers ought to be mild unto 
his ſchole at Rhodes, 1b: his | younger per ſous growing up un- 


death. ib.his orations.ab. be en- der them 324 
died Tiwarchus. ihid. kis | Aged rulers paterns to younger, 
educatiin and firſt riſing. 323 


759 | Age of man what it is 1081 

Acſcre, what fiend or Damon | Agenor his ſucredgrore © 940 
| 132 | Agenorides an ancient Phyſician. 
Aeſchilus wrote his tragudres $6) 
being well kear with wine *626 | Apelicles his apophthegms 5 66 
bas ſpeech of a Champion at the | Apefilauy the brother of Themi- 
Iithmick games. - 32. his tra- || * ftocles : his valour and reſolu-' 
gedies conceived by the influ- trofe 742 
ence of Bacchus. FLA ert'mbed K. Agelilaus fined for giving pre- 
im &e ſirange Countrey ſenrs 19 the Senatours of Sparta 
> 228 1 - newly 'created. 148. bee 
Aefculapi 1 the patron of Phyſ,-  avoyded the occaſions of wan» 
ciars, 816 \ bis Temple why tonneſſe. ' 24, bis lameneſſe. 
without the City of Rome: 07). of whom he deft ed 


721 to be commended, 75. his 
Acſops Fox and the UVievin | Apophthegms. 349, hee 


. 
b., 


323 ! Would have no ſiatues made for 


tim after his death. ibi/. 
Commended in tis old age by 
Xenoghon 31 7 

Ageiilaus the Great, his Apopp. 
theoms 5 

Agctilaus noted for partialny, 
366. his ſober diet, 367, 
bis Comtinency. ibid. tis 
ſuffer ance of pain and travell, 
309. his temperance. ibid, 
his faithfull love to bis Coun« 
trey. 365. his tenderneſſe 
over his children. tb, his not a« 
ble flratagem. 368. hee ſer= 
ved under K. Nc&incbas in 
Acgypt. 271. 372. his death, 
ibid. his letter for a friend, 1» 
the perwertirg of juſtice. 256 
to much additied to his 
friends 


he 257 
(K. Agchipolis his HApophthegms, 


372 
Agehipolis the $4 of FT. an 


tis Apophthegms 372 
Arias given to bLelly cheer 
; h / 597 
Apis a worthy Prince 372 


Apephthegms 349 
Apis the youger his Apophthegms, 


342 

Apis the Son of Archidamus bis 
Apopbtkegms 37 

Agis the yonger, his apephthegms. 


0 

Agis the laſt King of the "®. + 
monians his Apophthegms 373 
I. his death ih, 
Agis the Argive « cunning flatte- 
rer about K. Alexander the 
Great. 81 
Aglaonice, wel! ſeen in Aftrolo- 
gie, how ſhe deluded the wives 


of Theffalie 1081 
Agrioma, the feaſt 736 
Agronia 627 
Agroreros 931 
Agrotera, @ ſurname of Diana. 

Jocs6 
Agrypina talkative 179 


Ajax Telamonius how be came 
in the twentieth place tothe lot- 
tery. 643, his fear compared 


with that of Dolon 62 
Aigos Potamoi 970 
Ary@- mrmpu, what place 672 
Ar what it ſignifietb 646 
Aunv what it fign;fieth in ſome Po- 

ets 24 
Ainantz who they be 734 
Air how wade. 662, theprimi- 

tive cold $14 


Air or Spirit the beginning of all 
things. 660. why Called Kngas, 
$15 

Ait 


hs w_ 


Les. 4 


ad. er 


a 


alba... 


THE TABLE. 


Air ohe very body and ſubſtance of 
voiCe 631 
Aive ivO- what it ſignifteth in 


Homer 604 
Aix 729 
Al, phat parts it bath 319 
Ale a counterfeit wine 562 


Alalcomenz the name of a City 

in Ithacciia 738 
Alalcomenion in Baeotia #6. 
Alaftor 
Alaſtores 1.8: 


Alcamencs his Apophthegms 
oe; 373 
Alcathoc 735 
Alccftis cured by Apollo 
— OW) 935 
Alcibiades of looſe —_ 
2 

Alcibiades @ notable flatterer 

73- his Apophrhegms 345 


te bud no good utterance. 


| 7 
Alciones the ſou of King Anti» 

gonus, 4 forward Knight. 436 
Alcipp' 1$ and bis daughters, therr 

pitefull Hi tory 775 
Alcyons the birds $95 
Alcyon @ bird of the ſea of a won» 


'* derfull nature. $01. bow 
-ſhe bui/ds her neſts 179 
Alcmznonidz debaſed and tradi 
... ced by Herodotus Io003 
Alcman the Poet 222 
Alcmenaes tombe opened g78 


Alenas, how declared K. of Thei- 
falic 157 
K. Alexander the great winketh at 
bis Siſters follies» 306. his 
reſpe# to Timoclia. 45 
bis Apsphthegms. 338 bis 
magnanimity. 1b. his aGtvity. 
ib. bis continency. 1b. his mag» 
nificence. 1b. his bounty and 
liberality. 338. he noteth the 
Mileſians ib. his gracious 
thank fulneſs to T rrrias. 1041- 
bis frugality and ſobriety 
in diet. 33 9. entituled Jupi- 
ter Ammons ſon, ibid. 
he reproveth his flatterers. ib. 
be pardoneth an Indian his ar» 
cher. 340. his cenſure of 
Antipater. 339. his conti- 
nence. ib, he preſumeth not 
to be compared with Hcrcules. 
340. his reſpe® of thoſe 
who were in love. 340" 
whereby hee acknowledped 
bimſelf mortall, 628. $7. 
bee honoured Graterus moſt, 


and affetied Hepheſtion beſt. 


347 »is death-day obſerved. 
6.8. bis demeanour to King 


| 


rr —— 


_ m— 


Porus. 340. bis ambitiuss 
humour. 526, 121. hee 
uſed to (it long at meat. 537 
be drank wine liberally. ib. he 
wiſheth to be Diogenes, 
2435» bis fleſh yeelded a ſweet 
ſmell. 537. his moderate Ca» 
riage to Philotas. 1042 
be died with a ſurfet of _ 
ing. 503. bow bee was croſ- 
ſed by Fortune, 145. hee 
would not ſee King Darius his 
Wiſe, a beautifull Lady. 117 
he was favorable to other mens 
loves. 1042. his piftnre 
drawn by Appclles. 1036. his 
ftatue caſt in braſs by Lylippas 
ibid. bis bounty to Perſian 
women. 390. whether he were | 
given to much drinking. 
$37- beintended & voyage imto 
lraiy. $26. bis jorrow Con 
pared with that of -Plato. ' 62 
he forbeareth the love of Anti- 
patrid-s. 934. be contejteth 


with Fortune. 1029, how 
be reproved his  flatterers. 
1042 

Alexander nothing . bebolderi to 
.. Fortune ' 1029 
Alexander bis misſertunes and 
* croſſes in war 1030 


The means that Alexander had 


to eonquer” the world, 1030. 


how be entertained the Perfian 
Ambaſſadnirs in bis Faiher, 
abſence. 1045. what ſmall 
belps he bad by Fortune. 


pher. not. be is compared 
with Hercules, 1044. bow 
he joyned Perfia and Greece 
togetber. 1032. bis adverſe 
fortune in a Town of the Oxy- 
drates. 1046. Epigrams and 
ftatues of bim. 103 3+ 
bis hopes of conqueſt whereupon 
grounded. 1045. his Apoph» 
thegms. 1033. his kindneſs 
and thankefulneſs ts Ariftorle 
bis Maſter. 1034 bow hee 
honored Anaxarchus the Ma- 
ſician, ib.his bounty to Phyrrho 
and others, ib.his ſaying of Di- 
Ogenes. ib. bis many vertues 
joyned together in bis ations, 
1035. be eſpouſed Roxane. 
1040, his behavior toward 
the dead corps of King Darius. 
1035. his Ccontinexcy. ibid. 
1045. his /iberality compe: 
red with others. 1035. his 
affetion to good arts and Arti» 


1030. 
Alexander the great, a Philoſo: 


ſans. 1036. his anſwer to 
the famous architect Sralicras 
tes. 1036. be graced Fortune, 
1036, bis ſobriety and milde 
carriage of himſelf. 1c 37. his 
t: mper ance in diet, 1037 
his exerciſes and recreations. 
ib. he epuſed Starra the 
daughter of Darius. 1041. bis 
bard adventures and dangers. 
1043- compared with other 
Princes. 1044. 1045 
Alexander Tyrant of Phe: z, his 
bloudy mind. 1035 
Alexander Tyrant of Pha. 
352. killed by Pytholaus. 


942 
Alexander the Melefſian +526 
| Alcxandridas bis Apopbihegms. 


37 
Alexidimus haftard ſon of TR/2 
ſioulus 270 
Alcxis an old Poet. 3i7 what 


pleaſures be admnteth for 
principall,. 23 
Alibanccs 8:0 
Alibas, what body 643 
Alimon « compoſition 278 
Alima 298 
Aliceri: who they were 18 
Alicerios 933 
orres in Poets 20 

Allia fie!d 702 

| Allieatis dics 7.2 


Almond; bitter prevent drunken. 
neſs. $38. they kill Foxes, 
their vertues and properties 


otherwiſe 538 
Aloiadz what Gyants 938 
Aloſa «fi 78t 


Aiphabt letters coupled together, 
how many ſyllables they will 
make 6:0 

Alpheus the river, of what verine 


the water is 1093 
Altar of bornti in Delos, a wonder 
2 

Altar of Jupiter Idz"8, 9743 


| Aawen of divers ſignifications. 
2 
AlyMon the herb, what ny 
bath _ 561 
Alynomus bow he came to be K. 
of Paphos. 1043 
K. Amafis b&nour:th Polycricus, 
his Siſter and Mother 415 
Ambar, how it dreweth ftrawes 
&c. | 37 
Ambition defined 3 8 
Ambitious men forced to praiſe 
| them elves, 49)» 
Ambrofia 293. 960 
Amenthes what it fignifieth. 
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Amabzus the Mnſician 5 6 


Ameſtris ſacrificed men for the | Ancient men how to accept of dig- 


rolonging of her life 221 
j& cre, - 3 why ſo called 
5 60. their vertue 15 
Amiz or Hamiz, certain fiſhes, 
whereof they take their name. 
759 

Amity and Enmity the beginning 
of all things 727 
Aminocles enriched by ſhip- 


wracks 100 
Amnemones who they be 
728 
Amoun and Ammon names of 
Jupiter 1051 
Amphiaraus 743 
Amphiaraus commended 35 
419, be comforteth the wo- 
ther of Archemorus 428 
AmphiQyoncs 615 
Amphidamas his fſunerats. 
| 587 
Amphidamas 275 
Amphichea killeth her ſel}. 


749 
Amphion, of what Muſick be 
. was Author 1018 
Amphiſſa women their vertuous 
. aq 404 
Amphichcus delivered out of pri- 


_ a 999 
Amphitrite, & name of the ſe. 


1994 

Auxiee what it is 563 
Anacampſerotes, what plats 
961 


Anacharfis the Philoſopher kad 
mo certain place of abode 296 


put his right hand to bis mouth, 


ec 1G 
Anacreon bis odes 622 
Anaxagoras his opinion of the firſt 


principle of all things. 650. | 


how be took the death of his 
Son. 435- 109. why be 


* was thought impious 219 
Anaxander his Apophthegms and 
Epigrams 373 


Anaxarchus tortured by Nico- 
creon. 62. be flattereth A- 
lexander. 242. reproved by 
Timon. 5g. 4 looſe and in- 
temperate perſon 616 

Anaxilas bis 


Anaximander bis opinion of -4 
and fiſh. 639. his opinion of 
the firfl principle. 660. his 
opizion of God 665 

Anaxcmenes confuted by Arifto= 
tle. 995. bis opinion of the 
firſt principle 660 

Anchucus the So of Midas, bis 


Apophthegms, | 
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reſolute death 743 
mities 326 
Ancus Martius King of Rome. 
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Andorides the oratour his paren- 
tage, ally and life. 753. ac- 
cuſed for impiety. ib. acquit. 
753. he ſaved bis own father 
from death. ibid. a great jt a- 
tit and a Merchant befides. 1b. 
arreſted by the King of Cyprus. 
ibid, baniſhed. ibid. bis ora» 


tions and writings. 754- 
when he flouriſhed ib. 
Andreia 624 
Androclidas bis Apophthegms. 
374 

Androcides how be painted the 
gulf of Scylla 578 


_ the ſinews of the ſoul.'62 
it differeth from other paſ- 
fions. 95. 
p__ 99. how ſet on fire 
ibid, compared with other 
paſſions. 100, OC. who are, 
ſubjet unto it. 102. ibid. 
mixed with other paſſions. 
Los. to prevent ity as great 

4 vertue as to bridle it, $3. 
to be repreſſed at the firſt. 
9g. upm what ſubjedt it 
worketh.. Loo. bow it alter- 
eth countenance , woyce and 
geſture. 100. compounded of 
many paſſions. 108. it baniſh- 
eth reaſon 446 
Angle lines why made of Stone- 
borſe tailes $26. 796 
Anio the river whereof it took the 
name 751 
Animal creatares fubjef@ to ge- 
weration and corruption. 692. 
of ſundry ſorts ib, 
Annibal bis Apopbthegm of Fab. 
Maximus. 353. be ſcoffeth at 
ſoothſaying by beaſts enmtrals. 
229. vanquiſhed in laly. 
523 

Anointing in open air forbidden 
at Rome T7 
Anointing againft the fire and 
ſun $09 
Ayo, 950 
Anſwers to demands bow to be 


made 168. of three ſorts. | 


169 

Antagoras @ Poet 341 
Antagoras , « flout ſhepbeard. 
741 

An ahidas bis Apophtbegres 
374. how he retorted a 
ſcoff upon an Athenian. 299 


how ut may; be | 


his Apephthegm to King Ages 
filaus 


Antardike pole 4: 
Anthes and Anthedonia 932 
Anthcs an ancient Muſician, 
1018 

Anthedon what it is 731 
Anthias the fiſh,why called ſacred 
800 


Anthifterion what mexeth 6 
Anticla tbe Mother of Ulyſſes, 
Antigenes enawored upon ve 
hppe, was kindly uſed by King 
| Alexander 340 
Antigonus the elder, how be tog 
bis ſens death. 4,6. being an 
aged Kang, yet governed \wil, 
325+ his anſwer unto a Sophi- 
fter. 1033 
Antigonus the: youger, bis brave 
ſpeech of bimſelf. 744. his A- 
pophthegms. 342. bis piety 
end kindneſſe to bis Father, ib. 
Antigenus the third bis Apoph- 
thegms. 342. bis Ccontinency, 
ib, 
Antigonus the elder, his juſtice, 
| 343- bis patience. ibid, 
tis Magmificence. ibid, lee 
reproveth a Khetorician. 343 
reproved by the Poet Antago» 
ras. 342. his Apophtbegms, 
343. bis martiall juſtice. th. 
wary to prevent the occaſionof 
fin. ib. what uſe he made 
. of bis ſickneſs. 341. kis couns 
ſell to a Captain of his gariſons 
9$i7. be acknewledgerb | bis. 
mortality, tb. how he repreſſed 
bis anger. 102. his patience. 
I04. his ſecrecy. 162. his 
| anſwer 10 an impudent begger. 
138 
Antiochus one of the Ephori, hes 
Apophthegm 350. 374 
R. Antiochus Hierax loving 10 
bis brother Selcucus. 343 bee 
loved to be called Hirax. 
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thegms. 343- he beſiegetb 
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feaſt of the Jewes ibid. 
Antipater Calamoboas, « Philo 
ſopher. 171 


Antipater his baſhfulneſſe cauſe of 
his death. 136. his anſwer to 
Phocion 8 

Antipatrides rebuked by K.Alcx: 
ander the great. 339 

Antip:riftafis what effeis it 

worketh 837 
| Antiphera an Aeolian born, waid 
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ſervant oflno. 696 
Antipho the oratour his pregnant 
wit. 751. his parentage an1 
life. 344» he penned orati- 
ons for others, 752+ he wrote 
the inſtitutions of oratory 752 
for his eloquence ſurnemed 
Neſtor- 752. his ſtile and 
maner of writing and ſpeaking. 
ib. the time wherein he lived, 
ib. his martiall a@s. ib. his 
Embaſſie. ib. condenined and 
executed for a Traytour. ibid. 
bis Apophthegm to D:nys the 
Tyrant ib. bow many or ati» 
ons he made. ibid: he wrote tra- 
gedies. ib. be profeſſed himſelf 
« Phyſician of the ſoul. ib.other 
works and treatiſes of bis. 
733. the Judicial proceſſe and 
decree of his condemnation. ib. 
incouſiderate in his ſpeech be- 
fore Denys vg 
Antipathies of divers ſorts in na- 
ture 554 
Antifthenes what be would have 
us to wiſh unto 0ur enemes. 


1033 

Antipodes 942 

Antifthencs his anſwer 299 

bis Apophthegm 199 

great peace maker 528 

Antitheta 829 
Anton 


934 

Antonius bis overthrow by Cleo» 
patra, 519. enamoured of 
Dueen Cleopatra. 32 
abuſed by flatterers. ib. 96 
tron Coratias his Hiſtory 


796 
Anabis borz 1052 
Anytus loved Alcibiades 

945 
Anytus a ſycophant 246 
Aorne &@ ſtrong Caſtle 54) 
Apaitbies what they be 62 
Apaturia, a feaſt 1004 
Apcliotcs what wind 679 


Apclles bis Apophthegm 40 a 
Painter 7 
Anim what feat of _— 
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Aphabroma what it is 731 
Aphefter who he is 728 
Apioi 739 
Apis how ingendred, 618. killed 

chas, 1058 
Apis how he is interred 1058 
Amiotus, what daunces 1019 


Apollo why called Delius and 
Pythius. 499. be wan the 
prize perſonally, 633. a ſave- 
rer of games of prize. ibid. 

. ſurnamed PyQcs bb, 
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Apollo the Runners ib. ſurnamed 
Pzan & Muſegetes 6;3 
Apollo when born, why named 
Hebdomagines. 6.8. his two 
nourſer,Alethia aud Corytha- 
lia. 579. why ſurnamed Loxias 
8 

Apollo painted with a Ceck on 
his hand 972 
Apollo the Authoar of Muſick. 
968. bis Image in D:!o« how 
portrayed 102) 
Apollo what attributes h: hath, 
and the reaſon thereof 1 98 
Apollo affetionate to Logick as 
well as ts Muſick 1102 
Apollo and Bacchus compared 
t:gether 109} 
Apollo, why ſocalled. n07. why 
call-d Juios« ib, why Phabus 
ibid, 

Apollo and the Sun ſuppoſed to be 


both one 109 
Apollo compared with Pluo 
118 
Apollodorus treabled in conſci: 
ence ; 45) 
Apollodorus «1 excellent Painer 
815 


Qvreen Apollonis rejoyced in the 
{ove of her brethren 145 
Apollonius tbe Phyſician his 
counſell for lean folk $22 
Apollonius bis ſon commend. 418 


| Apollonius kind to bis brother 
Sotion 153 
bee 


Apoſphendoneti who they 
729 

Apotropzi what gods they be 
619 


Appius Claudius the blind 327 
bis ſpeech in the Senate. ib. 
Application of verſes and ſenten- 


ces in Poets 
April conſecrated tos Venus 
20 
Apopis, the brother 6 f the Sun 
1060 


Apples why named Gavyqnot 


: 
Apple trees, why called «yaar. 
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Arzni Atta, what it is 734 
Arcadians, repate themſelves moſt 


ancient 721 
Arceclilaus, ſon of Battus, wnlike 
bis father. 415. ſurnamed 
Chalepos. ib. poyſoned by La- 
archus ih, 
Arcefilaus the Philoſopher defen- 
ded againſt Colotes. 927 
be ſbutteth Batrus out of bis 
ſchool, 76, bis patience. 


107. 4 true friend to Appel: 


I:3 84 
Archel:us, King of M-cedony 
Bis anſwer to T. mothenrs the 


AMufrcian 1037 
Archettratut, a fine Poet not 1e- 
garded 1037 


Archias, a valiant Spartan hov 
neured by the Samians 999 
Archias, the Corimbran his noto- 
rious outrage 766773 
Archias, murde ed by Tclephus 
bis minion. 7794 ke bmilt Syrai 
chuſa i Sicily th, 
Archias Phygadotherc's a nota» 
ble carckpol 756 
Archias, an high Prie/t 5 98 
Archias, the ruler of the Thebaxs 
negligent of the ſtate $33 
Archias, 1yrannized in Thebes. 
961. killed by Mclon. 
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931 
Acchelaus, bis opinion of the firſt 
principles 659 


le Archclaus,, how he ſerved an 
impudent Craver. 139. bis A- 
pophtheym 336 
Archidamus bis Apophthegm 
45 

Archidamus the ſon of Zeuxinee 
mus his Apophihegms 374 
Archidamus the ſox of Ag:hilaus 
bis Apophthegms 375 
K, Archidamus fired for marry- 


ng 4 Itttle woman 2 
Acchilochus ar 4azcient Poet and 


Mufician 817.1070 
Acchilochus what be ated 10 
Muſick 102 


Archimedcs bow fiudions in geo- 
metry 31$ 
Archiptolemus ecnuemned and 
executed, with Antiphon 
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EPS 45 
Architas repreſſeth his anger 44 


his patience 19 
Ara:que pole (72 
Arftos, the bear, @ ſtar, repre* 

ſents Typhon 1054 
Ardalus 217 


Ardetas @ lover 934 
| Arcraphila her vertuous deed. 
419. ber defence for ſaſpicion 
of preparing poyſen to hull ber 
busband . We th, 
Argei at Rome what Images 


704 

Argileonis the Mother of Brafi« 
dat, ber Apophtheg ms 395 
Argoi, the name of all Greeks, 
794 


| Argos women, their vertuous a(t, 


400 
PR an unworthy Prince. 
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traitour execuied by bus father. 


for betraying the Meſſenia»s. 


444 
Ariftocratics allow no oratours ut 


ker fell 407 


. | Ariſtaule how he deal: with pra: 


fent graciouſly 3 
Artax:rx:s Leng-hand bis A- 
pophthegms 332 
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Alſ-mbly of lujty galtans 
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from the O acle 697 ſpeech 23 | Afto:1 people of India 96» 
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martial! feats than good la416's 
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bar to more paſſi ns 60 } 4:t-x:rxc8 Mnemon bis Apoph- Athenians of what diſpoſuros 
Ariltodemus fearfull and we- thegms and behavzour 333 th:y be 356 
lanchol.ke 243 Artemiltum ihe PFromont9ry, | Athenians why they ſuppreſſe the 


Ariftod-mus wſurperh tyranny 
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Ariſtodermus, Sucratcs Lis ſba- 

dow at a feaſt 616 
- Ariftodemur, tyrant of Argos, 
killeth bimſelt, 2148. his willa- 
mY. 777- ſurnamed Mala- 
C08, 516. murdered by conſpi- 


Xetxes 1013 
Artcmis,that is to ſay,Diana. why 
ſo called | 9.6 
Accicle, a part of ſpecch ſeldoe 
uſed by Homer 42 
Arts from whence they proceed. 


7+l, 
Artemiſia a lady, adwiſeth 


ſecoud day of Augujt 154 
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The Athenians wor'd wot break. 
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wiſe 287 
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Bacchus the governor of a'l m11- 
{ture 1 59 
Butrians deſire to have their dead 
bodies devoured by birds of the 
"IFN 2.6 
Baines and ftouphes. $53. in old 
time very temperat, 62 
the cccaſion of many diſeaſes 
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Balance mot to be paſſed over 
12 
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and all the parts thereof. 798 
Bea(ts Capabie of vertue, 465 
docible and apt to learn arts. 
446. ableto teach. ibid, wee 
+ ought 10 bare pity of them 
467, brute Breaſts teach Pas 
rents naturall kindueſſe. 199 
Beaſts braims in old time 
2. they _ cure 
themſelves by Phyſick. $19 
Beaſts of land; their proper- 
ties. 786. what beaits will be 
mad, 78;. beaſts not ſacrifis 
ced withiut their own conſent. 
639 «shilfull in Arithmatick, 
793+ kind 10 therr young. 194 
© Beaſts wilde, what uſe -wen 
make of them. x95 of land 
or water, whether have more 
uſe of reaſon. 779. Beaſis 
have uſe of reaſon. 582. 933 
' bow to be uſed without injurys 
. 583. how they came firjt-.to 
be killed. 7,9. whether they 
feed more ſimply than wee. $74 
whether more bealtbfull than 
mers 574 
Beauty 


_— OO 


Beauty the bl:fome of wvertue 
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940. beauty of what worth 
beauty of women Called *apore 
& Tupv, 5 97 beauty without 


o 


— 


Biron and Cleobis rewarded 

with death. 426. See Clcobis. 

Bitterneſſe what effelis it worketh 
537 | 

A Blab of bis tongue how he was 
ſerved by K. Scleucus 165 | 


vertue mot commendable 
39 
Bet con 1060 
Bln ib, 


Bed of marrisd folk compoſeth mas 
ny quarrels between them 265 
bed.clothes to be ſhuffled when 
webe newly riſen 637 

Bees »f Candie bow witty they be 
786.Bees cannot abide ſmoke. 


$31. they ſting unchaſte per- | 


ſons. ib. the Bee a wiſe crea: 
ture 71 
The Beetill flie what it fignifieth 
hierog lyphically. nog!. why 
bonoured by the Aegyptians 
1C72 
Beer a counter ſeit wine 5 62 
Begged fleſh, what 1s meant by it 
739 
Bcllerophontes continent every 
Way 696 
Bcllerophontes commended for 
bes continence 35-115 
be ſlew Chimarchus 402 
not rewarded by Jobates #6, 
Belcftrc 927 
The Bellies of dead men how they 
be (erved by the Acgyptians. 
468. of belly &- belly cheer pro 
& contia 278. 279. belly plea- 
ſures moſt eſteemed by Epicurus 
and Metrodorus. 458. belly 
bath no ears 5'9 
Bepolitanus frangely eſcaped ex: 
ecution 495 
Berronice 1d the good wijeof 
Laccdzmon 99 
B:fſus detefied for killing his fa 
ther 448 
Bias bis anſwer to a pratling fel: 
low. 160. k:1s auſwer to King 
Amaſis. 269. his Apopt = 
thegm. 375. bis Apophthegm 
touching the moſt dangerous 
Beaſt 


RES 39 
Binarie xumber. 661. Binarie 
_ member or Twogcalled contention 
1071 

Blon bis auſwer to Theognir. 
23. his Apophthegm 209 | 


"bes ſaying of Philoſophy 


Bior® bath divers ſanification 


Blackneſſe commeth of mm 
Lacedemo? 


3 


- 


Bl:dder anſwereth to the winde- 
pipe, like as the guts 19 the wes 


Black potage at 


Zan 610 
Blamcs properly imputed ſor vice. 
39 

Blaſing Stars | 


677 
The Blefled ftate of good folk de- | 
parted 4.32 
Blctoneſfians ſacrificed « men | 
79 
Bluſbing face, better than pale 
32 
Bocchoris a K. of Egypt. 153 
Boeoweedt, 5 
73 
Bodily health by two arts preſer* 
ved 7 
Body fitter to entertain pain than 
pleaſure. 480. body feeble 
no binder ance to aged rulers. 
313. bodies what they bee 
913- bodies ſmalleſt. 666. 
beds, cauſe of all vices and ca- 
lamities. 426. body may well 
have an aGion againſt the ſoul 
$13. much injuried by the 


CO Inn" 


| —Rm_— — 


ſoul ib 
Bceotarchiec 348 
Borotians good. trewcher men 


548. noted for gluttony. 472 
Bceotians reproched for hating 
ood letters 1076 


Boldnefle in children and youth 


Bona 4 goddeſſe at Rome » 
Books of Philoſophers to be read | 
by young men s 

Borcas what winde 679 


Bottizans their virgins Joug, 
| 72, 
Brafidas bis ſaying of # ſilly mouſe 


207 

Braſidas bis Apepbthegms. 348 
his death ch = le 
ibia. 

A Braſon ſpike kezpeth dead bo. 
ies from putrefattion 571 
Brafſc ſwords or ſpears wound 
with leſſe hart $72 
Erie, and Ne- 


Brennus King of the Gallegreeks 


Brethren kew they are to FEE 
their patrimony, 149. one 
Brother ought not to ſtegl his 
Fathers heart from another 
148.they are t0 excuſe one ans« 
ther to their Parents.148. how 
they ſhould carry themſelves in 
regard of age 152 

Briarcus @ Gyant, the ſame that 
Ogygius 962 

Bride lifted over rhe threſhold of 
her busbands dore 704 
bridegrome commeth firſt ro his 
bride without a ight #1 
bride why ſhe eateth a quince 
before ſhe enter into the bed: 
chamber. 715. brides bair 


parted with @ javelin 
| 720 
Brimſtone why called in Greek, 
born, 6 
_ 37 
Brifon « famous runner' 127 


Brotherly amity « ſtrange thing 


I 
Brutus ſurpriſed with the buns, 
GeAyuo,, 6: 6. bis gracious thawk. 
fulneſſe to the Apollonians 


ibid, 
Decim. Brutus why hee(ſacrificed 
ts the dead in December 


Brutus bebeadeth bis ewnbe? 


The Bryer buſh "0"... 
I 

Bubnlci the name at Rome, de 
it came 708 
Bucephalus K. Alexanders borſe 
790. bow he was wont to ride 
him 313 
Buggery in brute beaſts not known 


467 

Building coſtly forbidden by Ly- 

curgus 472. 721 
Bulb rset - 


Buls and Bears bow they ". 
to figbt 786 
Buls afraid of red clothes 266 
tied 80 fig-trees become tame 
605 

Bulla what ornament or jewel! 34 


why worn by Romans chil- 
dren 


723 

Brno and Beauin, og fainting of 
the heart, and no bunge 

26 


24 | Brafſe why called } Bulimos whot it fignifieth 

Birds why they bave no wezill flep | &@%. 572. why it is ſo reſonant 605 
G10. Birds how they drink 631 | Bulimos the diſcaſe, what it is, 
"61> sbalfull in divination | Braflc of Corinth 969 | and whereupon it proceedeth 606 
798. taught to imitate mans | Bread s preſent remedy for fain- 607 
Voice 792 | -ting 606 | Buproftis 605 


Buris 


; 


Buris bis reſolmtion for his Coun- 
trey | 392 
A man not to be eaſed of bis Bur- 


den 37 
Bufiris ſacrificeth ſtrangers and 
gueſts. 750. killed by Hercules, 


iÞ, 
Byfatia killeth ber ſelf 748 
Byftus what wind 7:9 
Buzygion 265. 
C 


Abirichus Cyamiſtos 998 
killed by Theopompus. 
#6. 


Cabiri 79 - $46 
Cabbas or Galba, a bawd 933 
and merry buffon wahall 1b. 


Czcias the wind gathereth cloud.. 


i 1 £7 
Cecilius Metcllus Macedonicus, 
his rare felicity 51$ 
Czcilius Mctellus bis apopb+ 


thegms 359 
Czn1, that is to ſay, A ſupper, 


© whereof derived 6236 
Czneus the Lapith - - 203. 865 
Czpio and Cato Brethren, agree 

well rogether Is 
Czpion an ancient Muciſian. 
6 120 


* Czlar commed'd by Cicero for 
erecting again the ſtatues of 


Pompeius. 199. bee made 
bead againſt Mar. Craffus. 
: 516 
C. Czfar his apophthegms 36; 
be putteth away bis wiſe Pom- 
pcia. ibid. 
Caius and Caia 793 
Caia Czcilia « vertuous & beau. 
tifull Lady, her braſen 
image in the temple of Sanus. 
704 
Cakes of Samos 
Calamarus fiſh foreſbeweth tem- 
peſt 825 
Calamoboas, why Angipater was 
ſo called 171 
Calaucia, what place 732 | 
Calbia « crnell woman 405 
burned quick 425 
Calcndz. S$ee Kalcndez, 
Callicles anſwer 332 


Callicrates 904 
Cal'icratidas bis Apopbthegmes 

378. bis death ib, 
Call:mechus ftood lain upon bis 


feet 741 

Callimici, « ſurname of certain 

rinces 1039 
Callfope the Aduſe 
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* wherein employed 
Callipides # vain jeſter, 


| 


| 


LT—— c— 


534 


373 
Callirrhoe « beamijull damjell, 


ber wofull Hiſtory, 998. ſhee 
bangeth her ſelf 748 
Callifthenes refuſed to piedge 
Alex nder thegreat. g9. in 
disfavour with'K. Alexander. 
$57. his Apophtbegm n 0P"1 


. Us H . I 


q 
Ca!litthenes killeth bimſelf upon 


> the body of Ariftoclia bis bride. 


Callifto, what Demon = 
Calliftratus « friendly man in bis (| 
' bouſe, and keeping great Hoſpi- 
fality, $30 

Callizenus « /5cophant 246 


304 Calves their properties. 


vs 4 


Cambiſcs wp a vain jealonfic 
put bis brother "10 death. 


q 15 
Furine Camillus 5 ” 
Camma the Galatian Lady, ber 
- vertueus deeds. "412. Py: 
© ſometh her ſelf and Syncrix. 

b 


Xappuorin, what it fignifieth 


24 
Candaules ſhewed bis wife naked 


to Gyges, 536 
Candaulcs killed by Gypes. 
6 


7 , 
Canditatus ſued for offices - 


Rome in ſimple Robes 7 9 
Candyli $76 
Zanobus or Canopur,e p1iot and 

ftar I 54 
Cantharidcs the flies, bow uſed nm 

Phyfic 23 
Cantharolethros 129 
Canus the Minftrell, fudious and 

bent to bis work. 31 
On Capitoll mownt,no Patricii at 

Rome might dwell 721 


Capparus the name of a dog. 789 
be diſcovereth one that had 
- committed ſacrilege. ib. pro- 
vided for by the Athenians. 


799 
Sp. Scarbilius, why he divorced 
bis wife 699 
Carians murdered by the Mclizns 
| 693 
Carmenta the gooddefſe, honowred 
by Romane matrons Jl. 
the Mother of Evander. 36. 
named Themis and Nicoſtra- 
ta, ib. the Etymologie of Car- 
ments 712 
Carmina, whereof the word com. 
meth 71 


652 | Carneades bis witty Apophrbegm 


againſt flatierers. 79. when 


be was born 70$ 
Carnia what feraf 208 
Cartbagiman dames ſufferedtheir 
heads 10 be ſhorn 233 
Cartbagimans of what nature 
they be 255 
Caryce <©76 
Caryflian quarry, what fione ns 
Jeelded 14 94 
Ca jpren ſa $65 
Caff.ndra the prephereſſe not be- 


eeved 0 


8 | 


| 


nat and Pollux, bow they ul 
ved 


— 


1 

Caſlius $:verus his Apophikeg 
of a cunning flanerer about 
Tyberiu* $1 
Catius Biutis £ Traytour. 


Caltorcum an witlea(ing Fa 


149 
Eaſt: rium, what melody among 
© the Lacedemonians 10 25 
Caſuat ad.emme what it + 


. £69 
Catac-utz 732 
Catamites hate Pederats mot 

de dly 942 
Caraprutton, a mouth of the r1ver 
Niius, why ſo Ca/led 1052 
Catcph'a what it is 134 
Catcunattes, what God 931 
Cach-tus ravrſheth Selig © 950 
Cats can abide no ſweet perfum-s. 
25 


Cato the elder bis Apopbthegms. 
356+» an enemy to gluttony. 
tb 


Cato his acccuſation and plea. 
316. bis Apophtbe;mof Jul'ns 
Czar Ditiator 885 

Cato Urcicenhs killed himſelf 
243. more Carefſull of br 
Souldier s than of bimſelf, ib. 

Carorhe elder agamnit the liberty 
of women 356 

Cato being « boy, very mquifitrve 
of bis Teachevs 30 

Cato theelder his ſeverity 356 
he would not bave bis own 
image made 


9 
Cato the elder miſliked Fl. +. 


: 357 
Cato the younger bis upright dean 


ling againſt Murzna 200 

A Cat, why fhe ſymbolizeth the 
Moon 1068 
Catulus Luftatius bis Apoph- 
thegms 360 
Caudir# Furcz 743 
Canſe, what it is 666 
Cauſes of three ſorts ih, 

| Cauſe efficient, chief 1h, 


Cauſes 


_ 


— —— 


Ic 97 

Gerrops why ſaid to bave a duu- 
ble.face 364, 
Cclxnz « City in Phrygia! 
742 

Celcus a great Houſe-keeper. 


379. 

Cenſors at Rome, .if one died, 0- 
\ ther gave vp their places. J1O' 
-. what firſt work they under- 
took after they were ſworn 


723, their charge, #722 
723 
Centaures whence they come. 
| 469! 
Centaury the herb 951 


Cwaunophoror, ar image repre 


 ſentirg King Alcxandcr. 
. 1037 
Cerberus 721) 
Cercaphus 733 
Cecropes | $1 
Cerdous what God 127 
Ceres differeth from Proſcrpina. 
| 96; 
Ceroma what compoſition 551 


Cercs worſhipped an the ſame tem- 

ple with Neptune 580 
Cercs ſurnemed. Anylidora 5 53 

patroxeſſe of agriculture ibid, 
Ccres Calligencia 734 
Cheron bow hee altered the pro- 

ſped of Chezronca 113 
Chabrias his Apophthegms 
' 346 
Chalcedonian dames their mode» 


Chalcigzis,e mineral medicinable, 


. $72 
Chalcodrytz 


584 


Chaldzans,what they think of the |. 
God 


$ 10 63 
Chameleon changeth colour 


upon 


fear 800 
Change in States difficult & dan- 
gerous 236. 288 
Chaos 529. $19.8 44 
whereof derived, and what it 
fignifteth 810.1058 


Charadrios, 4 bird curing jauns 
dice 

Chares, a perſonable man 320 

Charicles & Antiochus bow os 

. parted their Fathers goods 


149 

Charidotcs the ſurname of Mer 
ary 749 
Charila 730 
Charillus his Apophthegms 
4 356. 348 
Charillus an infant, proteGed by 
bis wncle Lycurgus 1039 
Charitcs or Graces, what were 
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| 


their names, and why ſo called. 
240 
1057 


Charmoſyna, what feaſt 
Charon . the brother of Epami- 


| nondas, commended for reſolu. 
tion and love to his Countrey.. 


921, be entertaineth the exiled 
men at their return. 99. bis 


| ſpeech made to the conſpira- 
tours 997 
Charroles why commended by A- 
nacharſis 6c4 
Chciromacha, « faQion in Mile- | 
letum 734. 
Chenoliris what it is 1060 
Cherfias the Poet ſcoffed at. by 
Cleodemus 278 
Childbood how to be ordered by 
Nowr ſes 34 
Childrens words taken for Ofſes. 
10% 
' | Children g10d of bad Parems 


| Children puniſhed for their p- 
rents a56 
Children begotten in drunkenne/s. 


Children ought to have good Tear 


chers 


4 
(ildren to be taught by lenity & 
fair meanss '9 
Children why they ought to have 
0 Gold about them 308 
how tkey come to reſemble their 
Parents and Progenitours 690 
how it commeth, that they be 
like neither to the one nor the 


q 


other. 691. -they ſed to go 
with their Fathers forth to ſup 


er 
Chilon invited t» a feaſt, _ 
red alwayes who were the gueſts 
270 
Chimzra a mountain. 
Chimarchus or Chimzrus az 
arckpirate 402-403 
Chiomara wife to Ortiagon, ber 
vertuors deed 413 
Chios women their vertuous as 
399 
Chiron a ancient Phyſician 560 
@ ſingular bringer up of 
noble youth 102 
Chirurgery, men did learn of Ele- 
phants 794 
Chlidon ſext by Hippoftheni- 
das to the baniſhed of Thebes. 
991. & ridiculous fray be- 
tween bim and his wiſe. 
991 
Choaſpes the river water, drunk 
ouly by the Perfian Kings 224 
Chanix. 12. 614. 108, it 
containeth 4. Scxtarios, 


456 


—_————___— 


Cholera the diſeaſe 640 

Choley youth ought to ſuppreſs x0, 

the whetſtone of fortitude 468 

| Chonuphis « Prophet in Mems 


phis 933-10 
Chreſmoſyne "a. 
Chreftos, what it fignifieth 
728 


Chrythologos who it is 728 


Chromatique Muſick 6 
Chryſantas commended by ths 


for ſparing to kill bis eneny. 


Chryſcis ey 


Chryſippus taxed for nice ſur? 


ty 34 
Chryfippus his contradittory opi= 
nions. $67. to what purpoſe 
born $883 
Chryfippus. brought in a ſuper- 
fluous plurality of vertnes, 5, 
his ſtatue and the Epigram tg 


it, "866 
Chthonie, what Demon. + '130 
Church robber detefied by bis 

tongue , I66 
Cicero bis ſcoff” 544+ moted 

for praifing himſelf 249 
Cicero his Apophthegms 362 


the reaſon of his name. ib, be is 
wot aſhamed of it ih, 
| Cich peaſe forbidden to he eaten; 


721. their derivation in 
Greek 0 ; ih, 
Cidre, what drink 562 


Cimon znceſizows at fir, proved 


a good Ruler. 
Cimon why blamed = 
288 


4 | Cimmerians believe there is uo 


ſun 219 
Cinefias how he rebuked the Poet 


| Timotheus. 23.622 
Cincſones 976 
Cinna ſtoned to death 748 
Cio women their vertuous alt and 

chaſtity 404 
Circle 8;7 


The Cirque Flaminius why ſo 
called 714 
Clcanthes did grizd at the mill. 
235 

Cleanthes thought that the hea- 
ven ſtood flill and the earth mor 
ved 948 
Cleanthes hard to learn. 52. 10 
ted for playing with Homers 
verſes 34. his contradifions. 
867 

Clcanthes and Chryfippus con- 
tradiftory to themfelves 
$66 

Cleanthes and Antilibenes pre” 
diſed 
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filed to correci Poetic all verſe 5 
by change of ſome words 36 
Clcarchas his countenance encon- 
rageth his ſouldiers. 90. given 
to auſterity. 5 30. a Tyrant. 


243- bis inſolent pride. 
1040 
Clezrchus the Philoſopher contu- 


teth Ariſtotle Junior, about 
the Moons face, 947 
Clemency what it 1s. 57 
Cleobis 414 Biton kind to their 
Mother. 426. deemed by So- 
lon happy- 79 
Cleobuline a tndious and vertu- 
ous damoſel, named alſo Eumes» 
lis. 27> 
Cleobalus, uſurped the name of 4 
ſage, and was none indeets 
273 

Clcodemus a Phyſician. 275 
Cleomachus the Theſſaliau bis 
death. 934. his Sepu'cher, 


934 

Clcombroeus the ſon of Pauſuni- 
as, bis apophthegm. 378 
Clcombrocus a great Traveller. 
1075 

Cleomenes the ſonne of Anax- 
andrides bis Apopbthegms, 
349. puniſhed for his perjury 
and treachery. ib. 
Cleomenes repelled from the wats 
of Argos by women. 379 
Cleomencs the ſonne of Cleom» 
brotus © his apophthegmes. 
379 

Cleon being entred into govern- 
ment rejected al! his former 


friends. 295 
Cleopatra. 519. baniſhed and 
reſtored. 524 
A Clepſydre, 687 
Climacides and Colacides what 
women 71 
Clio. 65z. wherein employed. 
654 

Clitomachus the Grammerian 


could abide 10 amatorious mat» 
ters. 620 
Clalia her vertuous deed. 404. 
highly honoured by k, Porſena. 


425 

Clonas an ancient Muſician. 
1033 

Clotho 553-359 


Clotho her fuxttion. 969. what 


ſhe 1s. 994 
Clouds how engendred. 678 
Clufia flang her ſef from an high 

Wer. 745 
Clyſters commended. 513. 


firſt diviſed by the bird Ibis. 


ICH» 794 | 


Calied g$iMoTys, $42 


Clicus his vam glory, 1033 
| Conſcience cleer a ſafe harbunr 


Cneph among the Egyptians. 
1055 
Cnidian grain, a ziolent purga» 


| 135 
Conſiience a ſi ffcient witnegſe. 


tive. $13 "' 
Cocks of the dunghil for what uſe | Conſcience cleer a (nzniar joy. 
made. 876 495 
White Cock honoured by the Py- | Peace of Comſcience @ ſcu.reian 
thagoreans. - $82 | joy. | 66 
Cocles moderate in receiving ho- | Conſualia a ſetival! day at 
Hours. 38 | Rome. 
Cocytus 502. what it ſignifiech. | Conſulai place at ihe boord hon 


rable. 529. the reaſons why 


4 
Codrus the King,diſgniſed,killea. | ib, 
; 46 | Conſuls at Rome, when firſt en 


Canarus preſerved by Dolphins. | ſtalled. p21. not admmed 19 


$5 | triumphall feaſts. 78 
Caranium. th, Conſult ation of ſerious matters at 
Culde primitive what it is. 813 the Table and Wine 624 


it 25 not the privation of hear. Conteutment of mind in poxr 
tb, Cratcs the Philoſopher. 22 


Celde good to preſerve things. | Continence and temperance how 
Colde outward increaſeth naturail | C*mtinency in beaſts compared 


heat. 60 7 wi:h the chaſtity of men and 
Coliades who they be. 731 | women. 458 
Colour what it is. 667 Contingent bow —_ 
Colours all but white deceitfull. IE 60 
$59. of divers uk (4s >o-ige of St oy _— 
. 003-00 
Colotes the Epicure, wret a+ Cont uſius the $71 of Florentia 
_ Stoicks. 477. he is con(u- Rh 200 
eds 97 Oc. o 63 
Gombat of three twins, bretheren, — Jong _ = e4 
745 e egarians rom . ng 
Combats of prize in what order mo 401. marnied 4 
ſet by Homer. $52 yMPHEUT. | ih. 
Comminius Saper worketh the Coptos @ City in Egypt why fo 
death of his own Son Comini Fowoy, © Mer 
us. 749 dX 41145 CO; Oct . 45 
Comcodian condemned by the | 5 en Ar-hilochus. = 
Athenians. 8c7 qt 2 
Comcedia Vetus baniſhed our of Lepore con'etions ——_— 
feats. 6223 _ called, The bands of il e 
Comcadia Nova c ded at - t. 
armed AT Fry Corc the ſame that I 
Eng any 40d | Coreras gave firſt hes of "_ 
mended. 0 f 
Company bad,children muſt avoid — —_ jar Ne 
12 | , un 
|Comperatives uſed far 3 —__ bayoll,-' 99 <. 
91 ; ; P P p1 
Conception how it commeth. 68g 1mm, = they = 416 
bow it is hindred. ib, | Corputent and fat folk barren. 
Conception of childrey. wy | FONT 534 
Concodion what it is, 21 6 1104 
Concordance of Poeſie and Philoſo. Correa; of Poets vo__ 
phy. 496 | s 3 
Conflagration © of the world. Corrupion whet it is. 913. 914 
651 Corybances 932 
; Conipodes who they be. 927 : : 933 
Conjun&ions,« part of ſpeech nor | Cothus his ſubtile pradiice. 
much miſſed. 842 733 
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Nature of what power for attain-| then in Summer, 82.4 | Niſus bile the City Nilza, 
ng to Vertue. 2 | News forbidden » be harkened "= 731 
Nauplius a/ifed by the Chalcidi-} after inthe City Locri, 114| Nobiity of what eſteem, 
| _ : ſp ” 735 X- pond his A pophtheg me, | Nobility of birth alone, not BR 
Nanficaa ## Homer, how to bee| = 385 | mended, 46 
praiſed or blamed, 29 | Nicanor wor by the liberality of | Nejoes , what they be, 781 
Nauſcaa by. Homer, compared io King Philip, 336 | a Noiſe from without ſooner heard 
adate tree, 632 | Nixn, that is to ſay, viftory,where- ) within than contrariwiſe, 
Nanficaa i» Homer waſhing her | of #t #s derived, 632 $31 
cleaths. 540| Niclas the Captain by his ſup*r-| Noyet, why Lawes be ſo called, 
Natria. 606 ſt ition overthrown, 218 558 
Nexzra the wife of Hypficreon \Nicias the painter how much ad- | Nownt in mmuſick, of ſundry ſorts, 
enamoured of P AB | 6h | diftedto his work. | one Capratinz, 519 
403] 318 ) Nones. 4 7C2 
Neceflitas non haber legem. Nicocles King of Cypus his libe- After Noome Romans made no 
320 rality to locates, 758 League or Treaty of peace, 
Neceſſity. 653-845 | Nicocrates his tyranny, 410, ' 719 
Of Neceſſity what is the eſſence, murdered by Daphails, Noſes hawked in eſtimat ion among 
669 411] the Perſians, and why ? 
Neceſſary defined. $61 | Nicolai certain dates, whyſo cal- 331 
Neceſſity whas it is, 660] ea. 6321 No THING TOO MUCH, 
Nax:s in Homer. $13] Nicolaus a Peripatetick, Philoſo-} 433, 234. This Mot hath mi- 
Negligence corrupteth the good-z pher. ibid | mffred matter of many gqueſti- 
neſſe of Nature, 2 | Nicomedes King of Bythinia | ons and-diſputations, 
good Neighbors, a great treaſure, | made hinsſelfe vaſſal to the Ro- I1OT 
344 * mans, 1038 | Nothing, $98 
Nemanous what it fenifieth, | Nicoftratus his Apophthegme, | Notions of divers ſorts, 684 
L053] 350. a concurrent of Phaulius, * Notus the winde, why ſo called, 
Nemettes what Demon, 130 anddetetbor of bis bawdery, $40 
Nemeſis, what it :s, 630 : ' 933 | Nurſes who are to be choſen, 
Nepenthes. 528 , Niturus a ſtar , the ſame that 3 
Nephalia, 7512, 50. what ſacri- Phencn or Sarurn, 964 ; Nouriſhment and growth in ani= 
fices, 510 | Nicoltrata rhe danghter of Ph. | mal creatures, 695 
Nephthe or Nepthis bor», 1052, | dus 779 | Nouriſhment or feeding of infants, 


' what other names ſhee hath. | Niger the great Rhetorician died 
» _ jbid'| with overſtraining his voice, y Nurture, ſee education. 

Neprune Equeſtris, 709 509 [Novy, #© 835” 
Neptune why portrayed with a| Night meet for (the ſports of Ve-| Nuulwia, 701. named, None. 
- three forked mace, nus, 692, more reſonant then ibid 
Neprune ſwrnamed Phytalmios. | the day, ' 930 | Nowns and Verbs ſufficient for 
638, 590, ſurnamed reoroyper- | Night what it is, 819 opeee : | $41 

&- ibid ||/V:g ht and eclipſe of the Sun com- 1, Nuceria killeth Phenius Firmus 

| her husbands baſe ſonne, 


Neptune a:d Tupiter compared| pared. 954 
ropether, - 34 || Nightingales teach their young 748 
Neptune many times vanquiſhed, , ones to ſing. 792 | Nullity , or not being after this 
649 |Niloxenus, 269 | life condemned. 496 

Nero abuſed and corrupted by | Nilus water is thought to pingui- | Numa Pompilius a ſage aud Phi- 
flatterers, $1 | fie and makes corpulent, | loſophical King, 700 


hu ſoul tormented in hell. 461 I049 | «pea certle Prince, 70T 


he hardly eſcaped murdering, | Nilus water why drawn in the | Numa Pompilius, 520 hisrargs 


161| night by ſailers for their drink, } aſcribed to fortune, 
Neſlas the Centauyes 712] gor 7 | 6 S 4 4 ibid 
Neftis the water, 662 | Nilus, inundatio» whereof it 15, Number the principal of all things, 
Neftor f:ed-th the ambitions hu-} cauſed, 682, the height of the ri- - 660 
monr of Ulyſſes, 543] ſing thereof. IO61 | Numbers even defeftive, 710 
'Nine, a number reſembling the | Number od1, perfet, bid 


Nundinz 
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Nu ndinz what they were, 708 | Old age bereft of bodily —_— from Oracles why poefie irrejetted, 


ing of bees wh 31 976 

Nympha in breeding of bres what Old age whereof it commerh. Or acles why givex inverſe andob- 
os. a Captaine of the Me | 694 | ſcurely in oldtinge, 977,978 
_— 401 | O!d age hath recyeations, 317, 2 | o_ why more plain of we > 
Ng, obo] wfdfemery, ab] tobe 

Nymphs Nomades, ; contempt, - | '9 | double the altar at Delos; 

O'd en fir for ro bee nay; Si Mrs _N | £2 

ot _ we: bs Fr ragrng nroft pare they 
government, IV | wy ibid 

Old men nnmeet to marry,” wid os, -* 7k +, hey 

riſes, 238 | Old age why. honowred moſt _ wry. ene nm . bop 
to Oblivion an altar. 649 | cedemon, Oact: ofT | h ibid 

Orcan repreſentedth: Moone, 947 | Old age not unfit for yrm—m—_ — mr. Dos ones 

Ochimus. q3e 314, it ſhould not ve 1ate, bid frogutized. | 1076 

Ochna the danghter of of Gol hy they drink meer wins Uthore aſons diſcuſſing mhy Or actes 
nos. 737. keleth her ſelf+. | Old folk why they drin 2-9 nope 

{ ibid} 538. wherefore dwull in' all Jenſer Fx 4h hr AE Sa > 

_— ___ any ab by Old folk ſee better afar off 38 rout  - 'rO93 

was crAle 4 . "2 - - E 

fe gyppin, The ſword, they love tobe atked many yy _ " _— bymhat r_ 
1051; On, | " f6rs. : 

Ochus by the Egyptians called an | Old men ſoon dranken, —_ Foup f Tyrehias how it _ - 
— wheat bo on oe and of Amyhis 
3 BY ibid | Greek,, Thee, | ibid | Oracles of Mop _ 

Ax." 7-8 736 j Old age to what accidents Pe _ SPBIE=. >» 

ia the ſuppoſed mother of Ser- wa e of dloplus, bow in wareri- 
os Tolle, $23 Srangey POkparchy whar 6, Ls 77" | Seine of Oh, 
conceived with child. wag Olive tree wood, for w ar fire ad Or . plead; 4 the  Pythick 
= wo = i ne | poe-ar for ho rink 587 
z 671, mpUus 4z ancient mm . | np 

Oaaedra, 830 as Oly i = (ONEwy wherein it | - 

__—_— d from Fae, I pI F bots, 1 Orator, whereof der v4, we Tp 

Ouours ſweet procee 53 7 husband loved, 262, her ſpeech of Netory —_ WATTIOUrS — 

Odmurs ſmell better a farre off. ; * "Gi; SANED newly —_ 2 _ aadibics of ab 

53 : ay O 
63} world. J3 

Orconomy. See Houſe-govern- — wher pat of coun Order belongeth to God, 952 

ment, 1074! Order in feaſts, 330 

ipus overthrown by his own | | : | ets a the 
= 117, he plucketh es Omphis what it Fenifeth. gn > brow of /etting gueſts ——_ 

hi eyes. 103 - | na: OO 

mans loved to have a race of ary wayne K- . oy _—_ CC frafted. 091 
good horſes. | 739| Onoc us wy hi 8 with' 7 how he was feaſted by the linage 
Oenuphis the Prieſt and Pro-| 736. killed by bis ibid of Demophon. 556 
phet of Heliopolis' in Egypr, ad us his counſel to have Oreſtes revenged his fathers and 
> ory" to og mnt = green fo Lhenedaln JOT, 4 | ſiſters death, 1749 
Oconolox, . , Py YE 3. - ||Orgilaus. "23 
Oe onus the ſonne of Lyfimnicus. = IE; his A : h a Og: re far: 1055 

720 a | ad} and £22 eu, what they be. 
Ogygie whar [ſlard. 964 ! Onoſcelis how pg” = 7: O'ewlF and 499 gut, w | ey - " 

Oitvesi who they be, 24,| Opatim what i is, 4» 56t l Ornaments of women what they 
iO of divers ſigniflcations, 24, | thereof. 2.7 he ods a 263 
a Onion commended by Homer, | at he Ones "bb & Oromiaſdes, $50 
E.ar” 5a AT es 659 Oromazes, what God, * 1086 
ons rejefted by Ths Prieſts; and | vered! 62 | Orontes bir Apipbebarene 233 
"<5 eavy 1h RM Oracles of Apollo ——— emanate + 
Oak branches made the Civick. C0- rude verſe, 5 hap Fo 9 fician 1020 
ronet a: Rome, 720 Orazcle at Delphi i ant es Or hne 819 
x or keg RE) $5. 970 Onttioe whe mu ſick, 1021 
the Old ape of divers Princes and | hirfable. 934 
Rulers, rac in their I oy delivered ix proſe. 974 —— is f, Orus 

ment, 315 
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| 
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Orus or Horus the elder, the ſame | hurtful to Bees, ibid 
that Apollo, 1052] Oyl of all liquors moſt tranſparent 
Orus his anſwers 19 his father O-] $16, it allayeth the waves of the 
firis, 1954, hee vanquiſhed Ty-1 ſea, ibid, it is full of air, 
phon in ſundry battels, 1054 | Oyl why it breedeth inuch ruſt in 
1055] braſſe, 968 

Oryx a beoſt obſerving the Dog- Ozolz, people whyſo called, 731 
ſtars riſing. 744 | O'iyovCr, who heis, , 185 
Ofiris what he fignifieth., 637 | &'%ov, that us to ſay, Fiſhyis put for 


Ofiris, how the nanie js derived, | all ther meats: what. it fignif.- 
1067, 1064, 101, ;thow'\he is) th. 635 
portrayed, + <bid} O'4payu, that is Glutrons, ibid 

Ohris the Sunne, and Ifis the | Qgraday of the Stoicks, 893 
Aeon, | 

of Oliris and Ifis the Fable 1052 
Oſiris borne, ibid, hee reduced | P 

ypt to crvility, 1052, ſup- 


to b:e Bacchus, ibid] P : 
found by Ifis, 1054, why there . Or Pt, the letter in Greeke 
be miny\ monuments and ſepul-| how it differeth from other mute 
chres of hs ibid. his body, where | conſonants, 646 
interred." 1055, his corps diſ-1P, for B, inthe Avlick dialett, 


] 


1 


| 


Pandora i» Heſiodus, mw 


Panegyricus an Oratioy perned þ 
I{ocrates, 128 


825 | Panique terrors or affrights, 971, 


932, 349,401 


fair Panthea loved by Aralipes 


Panthoidas his Apephthegms, 


Paracyptuſa, = 
Paradoxes of the $ toicks, 
886 
Parallelo grammon what fignre 
8 
| Paralos the Ship, ' = 
a Paraſites portraiture, 74. 


Tlazggoxtvn, low defined, 

Pardiz, what © Lay 

Paremage how 19 portant both 
WEYs. 2 

Parents challenge the greateſt duty 
next to God. 145,146, moſt de- 


 membred by Typhon, 1054] 605 | lighted in the love of their owne 
Ofiris, Ifis; and Typhon allegori- | Pacification in civil diſſentions how | ſons, 144 
zed, 1058} tobe made, 313 | Parents Wicked have begotten good 
Ofiris (hut up in a cheſt, what it | Pan the ſong), ſorteth well with children, 447 
ft nfieth, 1061 Apollo. . I 104 Partere what ſhe is, 3283 
Ohris hes ſepulchre,1062,, how he | Pxdaretus his Apophthegmes, | Paris in Homer reſembleth a ways 
3 portrayed Hieroglyphically, : © 340, 386 fore 
1064, his policy to vangu ſb his j Pzgma, 623 Pariſa, | 809 
enemies "'and to rule his ſub-| Paines be durable, bat pleaſures | Papyrins Romanus adeflowred his 
jetts, : 1070 | Momentanie, 479 | . own / er, 749 

his robes, 1072 | Pains exceſſive not durable, 42 | Paralli a faftion at Athens, 
Oracauſtes, I17 hag een deviſed fonre letters of | 938 
Otacaufiz, 'who they be, 118 | the Alphabet, 646 | Parmenides defended againſt Co- 
the Oath that the jydges in Egypt | Palamnzus, 736, lotes, 913. his fngular commen> 
 rook. 333 | Palz(tinus who he was, 1504] dation, 922 
Oaths nat raſhly to be taken, Palzfira whereof it took the a Parmeno's ſor, 586 
703 $511 Parmeno crying like a ſwine, 1 9. 

Oath of the.Pythagoreans, 660 Palintociaz what it #5. 731 | all Parts of ſpeech in one verſe, 
The Other, | 843 | Palladium rhe image, 75 | 918 
Othryades his valour, 742 | Pallas her #mage deviſed with al Parts of ſpeech all ſave Verbe and 
Othryadas traduced by Herodo- | Dragon by it, 1071%* Noune, to what uſe they ſerve. 
rus. 1003) Palladin recovered by Ilus and 919 
Otis 4 bird delighting inthe fellow- | Metcl;us, \ 746 | Participle what it is, 921 
ſhip of horſes, 783 | Pambzotra , what ſolemnity, Partridges how ſubtil and crafty 
Overweening in young men is to be 778 | they be, 750. therr natural affe= 
rid away, 42 | Pammenes reproved Homer for | tiontotheir young, 791, cares 
Ovilit, how the name came aty his order in ranging a battel, fulover them, 180, their ſubtil> 
Rome, 708 934, 5$32{ ty.181, the male kind to the fe- 
Oxyrynchites, what people, Pamylia what feaſt, 1052 | male, 782 

10501 Pamylitia, afeaſt ro the honour of | Patylatis her Apophthegme. 


Oxyrynchos, what fiſh, ibid | Priapus. 1959 
Oyl cauſeth tranſparence and tran- | the great Pan dead, 1084 
guililty in the ſea, 824, Pan, . 662 
Ozl why Homer calleth Moiſt, | Pan and the world differ, 663; 
606 | Nav, whereof derived, 1066 
Ol the only moiſt and liquid thing \ Pan the god of herd-men, 717 
that will burn, 606 | Panagra what net, 799 
Ot beſt in the top of the veſſel, Pancration; what exerciſe, 300 
612 
Oy! will not be minoled with any | Pandarus taxed for vanity, : 0 
liquor, 553,61 3) Pandecles an attribute grven to 


Of an enemy unto plants, 553, Ihs, 1065 


| 
| 


333 
Paſiades bow he checked Lyfmas 


chus, 1040 
Paſiaphae, 260 
Paſſion of the ſoule what it 1s, 
X 35 
Paſſions different from reaſon, 
56 


552 | Paſſions not to be rooted out quite, 


62 
Paſſions how divided, 655 
Paſſion counterfeit, we can abide to 


ſee, 


© 
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ſee, but not indeed. 586 
Parzcion, 4 notable thief. 23 
Parer parratus who he was, 


71 3 | Pepromene, whereof derived. 


Peneleus, 736] the Emperor, 81 
People are to beled by the eares, | Phaacians in Homer Penelopes 
289 | woers, eat no fiſh, 638 


Phadra compaſſeth the death of 


Patience of Socrates. 10, 107, | 882, Hippolitus, 749 
fins 10s. 4 bor | Hog bs. nn 
Kn b W - 1 b 04 
pr Fog 107, of Archytas and | Periander why he burnt in his | Phznician Letters in na 
Plato, Io| wives funerals her habiliments,) invented by Cadmyus, 646 

Patience commended, 199, 495, maſter of the banquet { Phanon what ſtar, 673. the ſame 

Pacratus what it ſignifieth, ibid] of the ſeven Sages, 268, hee| that Saturn, 964 

Parres qe are Conſcripti at| was none of the ſeven Sages, —_— what ſtar, 673 
Rome, who they were, 713 : Iog agilus who it +5, 

Parroclus his funeral obſequies pry tyrant of Ambracia , | Phagrus the fiſh, 73s 
and games of prize, 587 | killed by his own Ganymede or | Phalatis hatred of the Agrigen- 

Patroclus commended himſclfe, | Catamite, 20 tines, JII 


255 | Pericles »oted by Cratinus for his 


Paws Kmilins hes Apoph- 
thegmes, 35 5. the ofſe that bee 
obſerned of his daughter Terria, 
ibid h1s infortunity 1m the loſſe 
of his children, 356, his con-| 
rempt of gold and filver, wid 
compared with King Perſeus, 130 
curious in the d:ſpsſe of feaſts. 
529, his fortune, 


520 


Panſanias his treaſon and death, 


744 
Pauſanias the ſo» of Cleombro- 
cus his Apophthegmes, . 
355 
Panſanias the ſon of Pliſtonax his 
Apoprithegmes, 385 | 
Paulanias troubled in conſcience 
for the abuſe and murder of Cleo» 
nic, 450 
Pauſon the Painter, and the tale 
of bim, 968 
Peach dedicated to Harpocrates. 
1069 


740 


Pederes, 

Pedizi a fattion in Athens, | 
938 
Pegaſus Bellerophontes horſe.1 35 
Painting a mute Poſe. 79 
Painters excellent, were Athen-| 


ans, 805 [ 
a Painter who had painted cocks 
wr hilfully. 86 | 


Peitho. 517. her image why pla» 
ced with Venus. 259 
Pelamides fiſhes, why ſo cad. 
Pelias Achilles ſpear, Patrocles 
would not meddle with. 80 
Pelopidas his Apopotheg mes, 
352 
Hurdoe2t, what it fpgnifieth. 
1066 
1090, 1105 
1090 
836 


Flepmd Cup, 
of Pemte came Tleyla., 
Pentagons, 
Penrathus. 


[Pericles eloquent, 388, 4 ſingular | Pharicum a —_— 


| Phalaris atyr av. 750 
Phalaris abuſed by flatterers, 77, 
he juſtly executed Perillus, 750 
Phallus. 176, 1054 
Phallephoria what feaſts. 
IC52 
Phanzus, a» Epithet of Apoilo., 
11 
Phantahum whereof derived. 
684 
Phatos the Ile,become part of the 
continent of E 106T 
246 
300 | Pharſalia her piteojss death, 
970 
$dgvyE, what pipe it is, 710 
Phaulius an Argive proſtituted his” 
own wife, 933 
diyG& ſSoanifieth both the beech 
965} tree and the maſt, 26 
Perſian women their proweſſe, |, Phemius a muſician, 1018 
400 | Phemius King of the Emians, 
Perſian Kings allow their ſlaves 731 
and dogs to be ſerved from their | Phiditia, $92,704,609 
own table, 6141 Phidon his notorious treachery. 


flowneſſe, Log, hee praiſeth 
himſelfe without blame and en- 
vie, 253, why he diſ-robed the 
image of Menerva, 233 
bis Apophthegmes, 345 
bus Apophth-gme as ceneding 
Jpeech not premedit ate, 6 
how he admoniſh:d himſelf. 534 
ſ#rnamed Olympius, 436 
how he bare the death of his two 
ſons, ibid 


politutian, 
Pgriclitus a» antient HMuſicran, 
1020 

Peripneumonia. 610 
Periſcylaciſmus, 715 
Perſephone or Proſerpina, 


Perſian King how he entertained 75 
Antalcides the Lacedzmonian.\ Philadelphus a fir Epithet FL A 
6241 Prince, 2523 
Perſgan Kings of what water they | Philammon a» ancient muſcian, 
| 224 1018 
Perſian King called by the Afis | Philanthropon what muſock, 
ani the great King. 339} 1020 
Perſian Kings not drunken inthe | Philemon a» o/d Poet. 317 
preſence of their wives, 261. they | Philemon how he was puniſhed by 
count all ſlaves but their wives, | Magas, 62 


Philippus tr anmazing in Thebes 
with Archias, murdered by Cha- 
ron a:dLyfitheus, 998 

Philip, Callias bi jeſter, 542 


242 

Per fians not merry at the boord in 
their wives preſence. 527 
Perſian Sages procure their owne 


death, 329 pu. Philip of Macedony repro- 
Per ſwaſion, 653; vedby a Muſician. 547, 1936 
Peſtilence remedied by making his commendation and Apoph- 
great fires, 1072| thegmes. - 336 
the great Peſtilence at Athens in| bis. Apophthegme as touching the 
Thucydides) 641 | Greeks revolting from him to T, 
Perron maintaineth 1 83, worlds. Quinrius, 1000, 
| 1085 | he ſuſpetteth his owne proſpe- 


| 


Petromus 4 flatterer about Nero rity. 


557 


327 
diſtruſttut 
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diſtruſtful of fortune, 412, his 
hrs clemency, ibid, how he ſa- 
ved the credit of his hoſt that in- 
vited him, 503. his patience, 
ibid. his bounty to Nicanor, 
336, mad: better Ly ſlanderys 
of enemies, ibid. his pleaſant 
conce't to his Chirurgian, vid, 
he plazeth with the names He- 
cateros , and Amphoteros, 
ibid, his com pariſon of Demo- 
(thenes Orations with Ilocra- 
tes. 762, his counſ.l to his 
ſome Alexander, 337. bis 
liberality, 338. his demeanor 
at Charonza, 626, hee re- 
commendeth to Alexander the 
Philoſopher Ariſtotle, 337. 
wounded in the eye, 742, hee 


Of Philoſophy three parts, 653, 
807 
Philoſophy Aflive or Prattive, 
658 

Philoſophers how to be deemed, 
1031 
Philoſophers,their ſundry opinions 


| 


x, 


of the gods, and principles of the | 


gods, and principles of the world, 
1064, 1063 
Philotas 4 mmnion of K ing Alex- 
ander, by his own folly over- 
thrown, 1042 
| Philotimus his anſwer to a pa ient 
of his, 
Philoxenus the ſonne of Eryxis 4 
glutton, 498 
Philoxenus ſolliciteth King Alex- 
ander to wantonneſſe, 490 


| 


| 


| 


checketh a Indge commended Philoxenus the Muſician made a 


unto him by Antipater. ibid, 
his behaviour to Machetas in 
caſe of wrong and judgement. 
- 338, noted for YAvZINg the City 
Olynthus, 45- his wpright- 
neſſe in judoement, 338. his 
truſt in Antipater, ibid. re- 
proved mildly by a minſtrel. 1bid 
I. his diſagreement with his 
wife and ſonne, taxed by Dema- 
ratus. ibid, reproved by an old 
WOmA1, 348 
Philip the ſonne of Demetrius 
repelled from Chios by women, 


399 
Philippides his an(wer fo King 
Lykmachus, I12 


Philippides rhe Poet refuſeth to 


know Kings ſecrets, 165, 

8 342 
Philiſtvs, 934 
PhiloReres. 586 
Philomela, 637 


Philomerus the tyrant of the Pho- 
cOAns, 969 
Philometor a fit Epithet for a 
Prince, 252 
Philopappus 4 courteous Prince, 
541» 265 

Philophanes a profeſſed Rhetoricr- 


An, 


Philopxmen, 324) 
306 
Philopſi who they be, 580 


Philoſophy what it is, 658, how 
it is d!vided, 1bid 
Philoſophers Ionique, 659 
Philoſophers ought 10 converſe 

"with Princes and great men, 
| 237 
Philoſopby commended, 7 
it is the Phyſck of the my 

1b 


Of Philoſophy the fruits. 8 


{ule of all that he had, 237 
Phlacon, 740 
Phaocbus, 409 


Phocion his poverty, 346 
croſſe nmo the common people, 
ibid, how he took his death, 

: 347 

Phocion compared with Demo- 
ſthenes, 292, ajuſt ruler, 347 
his magranimity at his death, 
ibid, he retorted a ſcoffe upap 


his ſelfe-praiſe, 346, aged 


| and yet 4 good ruler, 347. a fru- 
gal man, 

174 
Phorea women their deeds. 


404 
atts, 
398 
Phocus his pityfu! Hiſtory. 777 
his murder revenged, ib 

| Phobidas his A pophthegme, 486 
he held Thebes with a garriſon, 


Phocis dames their vert nous 


980 

| Pharnictan letters, See Phani- 
cium, 

Phzvix the birds age, 1080 


Phenix the tutor of Achilles, 4, 
hee inſtrufteth Achilles to bridle 


anoer, 28 


Demades, 347, commended for | 


| 


| 
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# Phryne the famous conrte an, a'. 
ſolved by the Tudges for þ., 
beant)y 766 
See more of ler, 56 , 02 

| her children Lecafh, _ 7 
rhauhus ſtrangely ſaved. 

Phrynichus azd Xichylus brought 

into Trapedies narrations pathe- 
tical, 6 28 


Phrynrs an ancient Muſician 


Phchois, wo: 

Phthorz, what they be, 67 

Phygadotheres, the name rs. 
to a Par ſivant, 


6 
PhylaQtes a Gazler in Canes, 


Phyllidas conſpireth with pad 
pidas and others to ſurprize and 
murder the tyrants of Thebes 
981, and other of the Tyrants of 
Thebes, 991 


Phylonome defloured by ow 


® 
Phyſcz aCity- _ 
AP hyſician challeyged all men in 
drinking, and by what meanes, 


: 5 
Phyficians reproved by P 5.4 
385 
| 502 
Phyſicians we ought tobe unto our 


| Phyſick how it began firſt . 


ſelves. 514 
Phyralmins, 6 
Phyximelon what it fonifieth, 

2 
| Pi&ures abſurd, : i 
Picus Martins 4 bird, 519 
K, Picus transformed into the 

bird calledWoodpecker, 700 

he gave anſwer as an Oracle, 

1bid 

A Pevof wonderful qualities, 
801 
| Pieria her vertuous deed, 408 
highly honoured of the Mileſgans, 
ibid 
Pinarii who ſo called, I2 


Pindarus forewarned of his death, 
426, checked and reproved by 
Corynna, 807, he was born du- 


Pholia what diſeaſe of a Beare, ring the ſolemnity of the Pythick, 
x | 791] games 628 

| Phora i» d:ncing, 655] Pine tree, See Pitch tree, 
| Phoſobort Proeres ibi «omg av wy 

1, 1b1 
[= 60 rms rv ws Pipes baniſhed from what ca: 
Phraaces King of the Parthians, | Pilitratus firſt anuſurper, after- 
F 361 | wards a good Prince, 327 
Phrygnis enamonred of Pieria, | murdered by his Notles, 748 
4081 why hee married a ſecond 
Phryne the conrteſan ſhrined in | wife, 145, 4 Tyrant of the A- 
gold, 1038 | thenjans 
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chenians 47 hr: pa:ience toward; 
Thrafibulas 348 his apoph- 
thegms 1beb45 ſpeech to the peo» 


maintained 4g 4inft Colotes 915' bates for thebeſt game 


843 Poets» old tame had hbtir coms 


587 


916 4 good politician 920 Pocts and Poetrefies wen the 


Plato bwnch-backe 28 how he res! vittory at the ſolemne games 


c $27 
pilaves induftrious 737 ther, proved Denys the tyrant $8 587 
cave and boles 788] how hee graced his brethren Poetry referred to Muſick 

Pillites wine 588 92 655 
Pitby , that gave avſwers in ora: Platychetz who they be - 729 Poets and Philoſophers compa- 
cles, what kind of wench ſhe wasPlextures fpiritnall or of comer-| red 21 
1bid| - plative life 486 Poetrie an inducement and tr ai« 
Pythia when ſhe was reſtrained Pleaſures of an aAttive life mng ro Philoſophy 45 
from verſe and poeticall terms) 490 Poetry fhandeth more nponu fine 
975497 6\ Pleaſures of che fleſb may be ſoon| invention of fables than words 

Pit-water why leſſe natritrve| too coffly 5] oy verſes $c 
then other 830/Plea(ures of che body nor to be pro-\ſpercherwicked in Poets, bow tobe 


Pittacus his anſwer to the King 
of Lydia 149 Froſſed with 4 


voked by the Inſts of the m 


gO\ 


dwife 126/Pleaſures be ent 478| be read | ibid 
Pittacium @ prece of ground 479|Pogonias the bearded blazing 
1003|Pleaſares of the body compared|  ftar 67 7 


Pittacus grinding corue 278 mo- 
de# in recervin) honours :09 
debaſed by Herodotus 

1002 

Pittacus elefted Ruler by all the 


87 


AMetylengans 938 
Pittacus bs valexy 
Pitch-t rec garlands 

ronſecraced both ro Neptune 

zo Bacchus 589 the reſo 


thereof 


and wine veſſels 
Place,what it *s 


and goddeſſes 530 
Places at «feaſt how to be diſpoſe 
$26 which be moſ# honorable 


Places at 4 table 
of curious and ſumptuous Plaics 
the ſpeech of « Laced®monian 
G21 


100 5 beaſts 
589 Pleaſures not in the ſenſer,but in 


$90 
Pitch accordeth well with wine|Pliſtarchus bis 
5LO 
 _ 668/Pliſtonax br; Apophthegms 
Diff int*10n of Place at feafts and 

meetings obſerved in old time|Ploiades what clouds 

530 obſerved among the gods|Ploutis maintained a fattion in 


5 
Polemon by his patience repreſ- 
ſed the anger # ad 

108 


the underſtanding 586\Poletes who ' 734 
Aprize or reward propeſed for|Policic or government of the - 
deviſing new Pleaſures 531] Perlians 77x 
apophthegm. olicie or government of the 
86] Spartans 771 ofthe Athenian g 

ibid 
286 


ibid}Policie and Polititians 

7 28 Pollis 

Politicke government joyned 
with Philoſophy 7 

Politia hath many fignifications 


3 

Policions fea# - - 5 
Polium « ftinkong herbe 75 
Pollux kinde to bis brother Cam 
[tor 1 50 killeth « prieke- thanks 
for whiſpering 4 tale againſt 
his brother - 149 


Miletum 734 
Plutarch comforteth bis own wife 
for the death of their young 
daughter an infant 439 
Prieff unto Pythius Apollo 


33 
Pluto the earth 66 
Pluto b/inde 381 why called Dis 


Plantz,wh at rocks 298] and Ades 

Plants and berbes that can abide|Pluto obejerb Love onely 
o wet 96 

Plants whethey they be animall\Plato his medowes 
or no 694 how they grow 1bid|Podargus « ſwift horſe 

Platoes ſwppers commended by|Permander 
Tiwotheus Poche avd painting compare 

Plato repreſſed his own anger 8c 
425,42 6excnſed and commene|Pocſie bow it cometh to be 


d:4 610 another Chiron, to powerfull 
cure the ſonle 6 8 bis cenſure\Poelie whereof it is the imitati- 
of Lylias oration a9 his ſuppoſed on 28 


father \pollo ibid his opinion Poems and Poets nor to be rejec- 
ar tonchng the pr: »Cipl: of all ted I'6 
things 550 h1s nanvit y or Poets and Poems how to behear 
or birth day ſrlemmized 61 | and read 
bÞ fable of Ea and Harmoni-|Poetry deſcribed 
us how to be underſtood 648 Poets ters 
bis rext Timaus expended, 


935 
566 Polus « famous attogr in Trag e- 


940] dies 
736|Poliager a notorious bawdet o his 


237] chus 


I5 

1 $/Polycrithus 4 great Architef# 
16 
17 


Poltys his anſwer to the Troe 
izvs ard Greeks 333 


317 


owne wife 29 
Polyarchus brother of Eryxo 
complottech to newrder Lanrs 
415 
olycephales what ſongn 018 
Polycratidas bis # begs 
6 


Polycrete died for joy 403 
Polycrite her wvertwons _ 
ib, 


736 
k 
Polydoru9 
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Polydorus:be ſonne of _— red 1028 bow they ſerve m Priver flowers what errns 7655 
rey 


ſpeech 843 have 


nes his apophthegms 
386 Praiſe by another is pleaſing 


; _—_— what they be ”_ 
262 

1018 Praiſe the beſt ſound 316 Procles the tyrant of Epidans 
Polyſperchon how be intertamed ſeife praiſe when, and in whom g g : 
529 4n impudent craver 529 allowed 252,252 Ilgonomn what it 15 <a. 
Polymme 815 ſelfe-Praiſe odious 254 Proculus hrs policy 4s 
the Polyps bead 16 Praiſers to be taken heedof |\Prodotx : p 
Poly p fiſh how he changeth colony| 77 Progne and Itys 68 
826 Cicero w:/ithgd,and Scipio com-|Prognofticke ſignes and fickmefſe 

Polymeſter murdere:b Polydo-| mended for ſelfe- Praiſe toward! 508 
rus 748 249 of progreſſe in vertue and þhiloſo- 
Polyzelus how he became blinde warriours & ſea-men apt to Praiſe, phy the fign:s 204,205 
741) themſelves 252 Promethea p 17 

Pomgranates why called :\iyoya Praiſe and diſpraiſe how to be w., Prometheus 25 
505] ſedin the education of Children Prometheus the Theſſahan eg. 

C. Pompeius 4» enemic zo belly 8| redby hitenemies ſwerd 198 
cheere 360 his clemencie to) Praiſe overmuch hurtful to them Prometheus the awrhoy of wiſe« 
the AMamertines ſurname Z of dom? and foreſight 1048 
Magnus by Sylla ibid bis|Praiſe properly due to vwertne\ Promiſes of friend, and flattrrevs 
name confirmed 6» Se vilius 37] bow they differ 8 
361 woted for efſeminate wan-)Prandium,that i to ſay, a dinner Prom:ſes how to be confidered 
tonneſſe 199 his , poph hegms, whereof derived 636 31332 
361 his martiall juft ce jvide Prater 1s traitonr to hinuſelſe Pronowne a khinde of Noune 

he died the ſame day of the 26 2| $43 
care whereon be was berneſmuch Prating gave occaſion that Propomata 642 
528 killed by Fn Athens was forced by aſſawl/t Proportion Arithmetical and 
518 162] Geomerricall 149 
C, Pompilius bis apephtbegme|Priefteſs of Minerva would not|Propolition conſiſterh of Noune 
360| carſe Al:tbiades 70g! and verbe 40 
Tl:To: who they be 24|Preneſte or Prinelte the citie why|Propheſie of the warre betwetne 
Poppre juice 561| ſocalled 753] MK. Philip and the Romans 
Popnlar government which is beſt|a Preneſtine reſolate for hi; coun. 0 

trey 30q'Prolagogidz what they be 


2 

Popular pra'ſe to be avoided Presbeion what it is 320]. 118 
| 37|Preſter 677|Proſclins why the Arcadians were 
Porinus Selinus 753 Preltites er Laris 7IC fo called 716 
Porſena his patient behavionr ro| portrared with dogs by them ib,|Prolerpinacs fielde in the Fſeon 
Mut ecus 103] formenting ſpirits or Dev ls 695 
Poriena made peace with the Ro . 710|wnto Proſerpina 4 dog ge ſacrif- 
mans 7 4:\Pirnces wnlearned compared to| ced 710 
Port of the dragow 734] Coloſli 241|Pcoſerpina why called prainn 
Portij.or Porcij the name at|Prince the image of God 24 24 
Rome how it aroſe n08|Princes hardly adm't good conn-|a Profopoperia berweene Poers 
Porus to King Alexander [ell 242] and warriers $08 
03 Princes why they be named 4:Þ141Proltaterios what month it is 


I 

of Poros 4nd Penia the fable their ſecrets not ro be enquired 
I065| into 115|Prothefis what it is 780 

K. Porus his a»ſwer to Alexan-|Princes vigilant over therr ſub-|Proteleia 
der the Great lo33| js 242|Protogenes 4 great pederaft 
Poſtumia aYeſtall runne accuſedwhat prince moſt happy 273,274 9:5 
for incomtinencie 198 chec» Eſſence or bein Providenee of three ſorts $64 
kea for her light behavior Princi- Sy D of all|/Prudence what it 51 57 guidetb 


Plymncſus a Afuſician 


£oS) 


1 98 ciples 5.,9T be other $108g| all arzs 66 ſeent in foure things 
— Poſtumius Albinus defeated G7 Motion 419,420 


t he Samite! 742 Station Prudence of beaſts compared with 
the Por being removed from the Principles three of the world 63c| the wiſdom of men 468 
fire,why the aſhes are to be con-| 660 Prytancion 625 

. fnjed 627 Principle and element how rheyPrytan ſhip 303 
Poverty inruler: not to be diſſi- differ 661'\Pioloes who they be | 736 
muled 311 how it is efterm:d Proxcuples five of all things [Plz choſtaſia a Tragedic of Ael- 
drverſly E2 1106 chylus 17 
661)Pbychoponipos what god 932 


Prepoſitions how they may be ſpa »F rivation Plyche 
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Phyche. : - 241 Philoſophers, 660, he taught in 
Prplomevus Philadelphus eſpu- | Italy, 661, his opinion f God, 
ſeth his own ſiſter. T1 665 
Prolomzus Lagus, his ſon how | Pythagorear precepes, bid 


rug al he WAS, 
Prolomeus the firſt that exetted a 


library. 486 
Projomevs KeewrT®, 450 
K, Prolomezvs Philopater ſacyi- 

etl El-p 'Ants, 791 


I. Prolomzus al mſed by flatter- 
ers, 77. 4 lover of learning, 81, 
hee repreſſeth his anger, 

103 

Prolomzns Soter tranſlated the 
(oloſle of Sarapis wnto Alexan- 
dria, 1057 

Pulſe, why forbidden to bee eaten, 

21 

Pumfhment ought to be inflitted 
at leaſure, 445 

Pumſhment of ſervants how to bee 
ordered, , 104 

Purgations for ſtudents, FI 

Pargative phyſick, taught us ty 
brute beaſts. 794 

Purgatory of the Painims and 
Philoſophers, 966 

Purple, death in Homer, I 

Purple fiſhes how ſociable kr 

CO 


Putref attion what it is, 634 
Pyanepſion what month. 1066 
Pyladion, 622 
Pylaochos. 1059| 
the Pyramis was the fiſt body. 
1088 
Pyramis, 671 
Pyramus 4/-ke, 655 | 
Pyrander ſtoned todeath, 748, 
Pyraichmes King of the Eube» 
n', 743, his horſes. ibid 
Pyroeis, what ſtay, 673 
Pyrrho his Apophthegme, 209 


Pyrrhias ſacrificed to his benefa- 
tor, 735 
K, Pyrctins delighted to be called 
the Eagle. 794, his Apph- 
thegmes, 343 
Pyrſophion, 735 
Pyſius what it ſgnifieth, 
Pyrhagoras ſacrificed ar Ox for 


the invention of one Theoreum, 


630 
Pythagoras his precepts ſmell of 
the Egyptian Haeroclyphicks, 
| ; 1051 

Pythagoras A Tuſcan borne, 
636 


Pythagoras how m»ch addifted to 
Geometry, 484, he condemned 
* cruelty to dumb beoſts. 200, he 
rarſomed a draught of fiſhes.639 
the firſt author of the name of 


Pyrhia how ſhe is to be choſen ard 
Pyrhick games which were moſt 


Pythocles unmeaſurably praiſed 


| 
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341 { Pythagoras abod: long in Egypt, 


| 


| | 638 
Pythagorical dark ſentences ex- 
pounded, I 2 
Pythagorean precepts mot to be 
taken literally, . 726 
Pythagoteans pitiful unto dumb 
beaſts, 200 785 
Pythes the rich, 417. his vertu- 
ons wife, ibid; his ſtrange death. 
ibid 

Pytheas his Apophthegme, 

x 

what befell unto Pythia the Pro- 


pheteſſe at the Delphick, Oracle. 
1095 


diſpoſcd, 9791095 


ancient, 586 


by Colotes and the Epicureans, 
918 
Pythargia, what day it is, 568 


Pythones what they be, 1080 
Pythins an Epither of Apollo, 


499, 940 
Python modeſt in his ſelfe praiſes, 


251, how he avoided envy, 251, 


305! 
Python wounded by Apol. 

730 
Q 


Uaternary «ef the Pythage- 
YEANSs 4975 848 
Quaternary xumber, 840, why 
dedicated to Mercury, 646 
Quaternity of Pluto and Pytha- 
.goras compared, 849 
Queliions or riddles propoſed by 
King Amaſis of Egypt ro the 
King of Ethiopia, 275 


| 


pounded unto a Philoſopher. 

; 47»48 ; 
Queſtions to be diſcourſed upon at 
the table, of what ſort they ſhould 
be, 527,528 
What Queſtions men delight to 
be asked, 
What Queſtions we miſlike moſt. 


w 


Queltors at Rome entertained 
E mbaſſador-, 708 


A Quince why eaten by the new 
| brides, 259 
Quinquertium, . 646 
Quunteſlence, 662,665 
Quintilis, what month, 701, the 
the ſame that Tuly, 702 


Quintius h:s Apophthegmes. 35 5 
a parle between him and Kin 
Philip; 1bid, he ſer free all the 
Greek, captives, 1bid, his merry 
tale of bis hoſt at Chalcis, ibid 
his jeſt as touching Philopemen, 

ibid 

Quares. three in Lacedzmon, 


. « 1 253 
|Quiricatis » the feaſt of fooler, 


720 


Quiris, 4 ſpear or j«velin, hid 
the name of Mars, res 
Quiritis the name of Inno, 1bi 
R 
Ain how engendered, _ 678. 


Rain-water nowriſheth plums 
and ſeeds moſt, $21 


| Raines which, be Leſt for ſeeds or 


young plants, 8622 
Rain ſhowers named tunnda, 
377 


Rainbow, 678. how « appeareth., 
* 93 8, how it is repreſented 8 our 


exe-fight, 678 
Rania, 265 
Rational or werbal Philoſophy. 

658 


Ravens age. 1079 
Reading what manner of exerciſe, 


509 
A Reading ſchoo! firſt raught by 
Sp, Carbilius, 712 
Toteach for to Read and ſpell, an 
honourable office. 712 
Reaſon ought to gitide andrule our 
free will, 44 
Reaſon or diſci pline powerful to 
attain vertne, 2 
Reaſon given to man in lieu of ma-. 
ny other parts, ' 290 


729 | #hat Queſtions are. to be pro-\ Of Reaſonable xatures four kinds. 


| 1080 
Reaſon how d:wided, 655 
Reaſoning or d:{patins atthe 1a-- 

ble. | | 510 

Rebukes and checks at wiſe mens 

hands be well taken, $88 


Recreation ard re poſe to be allow- 
ed children in due time, 9 


343 

A Queſtion or caſe 4s towching 
rep»gnant laws, 
Queliions Platoniqne aſſoiled. 


Eeecec 


832,&C.{ Red ſea, 


Recreations allowed Governors 
and States-men. 318 


650[ Recreations 4d paſtims allowed 


by Plato, FIZ 
965 


Regulus 
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| Regulus 4 Pancratiaſt died with 
bathing and drinking upon it. 

| 521 

Religious men have great com- 
fort in the exerciſe of their reli- 


gion, 493. 
Religion the foundation of all po- 
ticy and government. 919 
Religion in the good, breedeth no 
deſperate fear, 36 
Religion 4 mean between impiety | 
and ſuperſtition, 221 


Remorſe of conſcience in divers, 


4 
Repentance and remorſe of con- 
ſcience, 


is more to befeared, 


Repletion cauſe of moſt diſeaſes. 
06 


Reproof of others, a thing f1Ct= 
dent to old folk, 256 
Reſpiration how it is performed. 
687 
Revenge not beſt performed in a»- 
ger, I© 
Revenge ot to be done ſpeedily. 
448. bow it ſhould be taken, 
105 
Revenge of enemies to forbear, u 
commendable, 201 
Rex Sacrorum at Rome, 


| 


| 


I 32 Roman 


Repletionor emptineſſe, whether | Greeks, : 
b «5% 576 !Romans , of their return home 


Roma 4 T r0jan Lady, 398 
Rome City ' whether beholder 
more to vertnue than to fortune, 
515 
Rome the work of fortune and ver- 
tue jointly together, 516 
Rome the pillar of the whol _ 
10k 


Rome why founded and reared by | 


the favour of fortune, 518 


Rome much ſubjett to ſcarefires, | 


709 

The Roman Demon, 523 
Roman Kings left their Crown to 
none of their children, 123 
words derived from the 
636 


gave intelligence before hand to 
their wives, 704 
T he Romanes fortunate aff aires 
under the condutt of Cn, Pom- 
peius. 522 
Roman tongue nſed in all Coun- 
tries, 842 
Romulus a martial Prince, 
701 
Romulus a»d Remus their b:rth 
and generation aſcribed to for- 
twne, 519, when begotten, wid 
Romulus ad Remus wonderful- 
ly preſerved, how reared and 
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Ruma, 


. 52 
Rumina', 4 Goddeſſe at _ 
Ruſticus his gravity, 4 , ; 

{ Rult of braſſe how cauſed, 968 
Rutilius 4 proud Mſurer, 225, re- 

proved he is by Muſonius, -ibid 
$ 
_— feaſt of the ewes, 
58 
Sabbat whereof it commeth. , 
ibid 
| Sabine maidens raviſhed. 704 
| Sabinus the husband of Empong, 
: 944 
Saboi. ibid 
Sacadas an ancient Poet and mar 

| fician, 1019 
Sacred fiſh, 800 
Sacrificing of children, 220 
Sacrificing of men and wamen, 

22k 

Sacrifice how to be obſerved at the 
Oracle of Delphi, 1098 
$acriledge ſtrangely detelted by the 
off ender bimſelf, 161 

\ Satiron chaplets what uſe they 


have, 561 
apes in old time accounted ſe> 


(s 


713] hrought wp, 519, 520,1 wer, were in truth but five, 

Rhadamanthus a judge of the | 322 1099 
dead. 438 Romulus tran/lated, FI9 | Sailers and ſea men love to dif+ 
Rheſus killed hi brother Similus, , Romulus kzſed Remus. 702) comrſe of the ſea, 543 
756. baniſhed by his father, (Romulus murdered by the Senate, | Salaminia aſhip. 309 
ibid 748 |Salmatica befjeged by Anniball, 

Rhetana hey enterpriſe. 757 | The Roſe garland of what uſe it is | 403 
Rhetorick hath three parts, 560,561 | Salt highly commended, 581, pro- 
646 | Roſe, why called Poly in Greek, | woketh appetite to meat anddrink, 

Rhetrz. 370 561 581 
—_— delivered by Lycurgus in | Rofin burnt by Egyptians in the! about Salt and Cumina proverb, 
ole. mornng . I O72 5 96 
Rhodopis the Harlot and FIRd A Roe growing neer unto a fig tree x5 | Salt-fiſh waſhed in ſea water is the 
licks, 972 | ot ſo ſtrong ſcented, 592] freſher and ſweeter, 540 
Riches oy to bereparded. 5, how | Rue why called Tiwyd voy in G reek, of mo onely the Saltiſh is not 
toben[ed, ” 176 F6LI| found in fruits, 822 
A Riddle as touching 4 Phrygies Rubbings or friftions which bee | Salts called xaeirss, 597 


flute. 
Riddle of the King of KErhiopia 


anto Amaſis King of Agyprt, 
272 
Riddle of Cleobuline, 273 
Pryidarn, what it fignifieth, 24 
PryiSavoy, 643 
Putuot in Muſeck, IO23| 
Right line, 837 
A Ring worn ſtrait, 927 
Rods and Axes why born before 


the bead mag:ſtrates at Rome, 


£ood for ſtudents, 509 
Rulers ought not to diſpend above 
their living and ability. 312 
Rulers ought to live warily and 


Salt why ſo highly honoured, 596, 
it provoketh wanton luſt, 597. 
why called divine, ibid 

Salt why given to beaſfks, $21 


without note. 288. how they [Salt procureth appetite to food, ibid 


may help and advance their 
friends, 298. how they ought 
to carry themſelves toward their 
companions in government, 


Rulers ought not to be over pre- 


| 
| 


it maintaineth health, bid, it 
abateth corpulency, ibid, it mo- 
veth to peneration, ibid 


the SAME, 843 

305 | Sambicus a miſerable man. 
739 
389 | Sanus 4 god at Rome, 704 


ciſe, 


7 $\ Rulers muſt baniſh from themſclvs | Saofis Queen of Byblos in Egypr, 


Riot , youth ought to avoid:. 
IO 


avarice, 208, they onght to bre 
void of ambition, ibid 


1053 
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<xvience what it is, $71 a Scholaſtical life, 866: Sedirion at wenla, | 
Sapiene®s 658 [Silom and hu eighty ſonnes, {Sedition __ ibia 


hoes fits in love, 9361 86 | Sred falling wpon ox horn 
ere ver 0s, 560,937 | Sculurus perſwader h us children to they —_ had and — 
*Garapis who he was, wu), , 


- | - ai ; 61H 
Serapis or Sarap1s the ſame that \Scolia certain ſongs, 529, ſang at | Seed what it is, ts 
\ Pluto,” 1057 feaſt f, 1024 [SF eed natural to be ſpared, FOB 


Sarapis from whence it 4s derived, | SCIp1O not well thought of for lea- why called onique, 900, whag it 
Ls 1058| wig ow Mummins 4 4 feaſt, | 45.688 whether 1 be a body, ib, 

Sardanapalus his Epitaph. ' 305, why blamed otherwiſe. 243 | of Seedneſle three ſeaſons, © 265 

Mat $25, 1039 | ' Hared for loving his bed row b. | Seeing inthe night how it comerh, 

$1rdamapalus an eff eminate tht > Sr 288| 540 
ſons advanced by fortune, ro39.4 Xipto the elder big apophthegmes | Seleucus Callinicus how he-fer- 
+7 Epigram over his ſtatue. J x 354. a great ſtudent. 1bid ved a blab of hs Fongue, 


| 1038) accuſed judicially before the peo* | Sella Carulis, 718 

Sardians port ſale, 710] ple, his wayner "of plea, | Self-praiſe, 252, in what caſes 

roSaturn the Komans ſacrificed Sy; Be ibid f -allowed, 253, See more in 
bare-headed. 699 | Scipio the younger his Apoph-} tra ſc. | | 

Saturn kept 4 priſon by Jupiter, | . thegmes, 357. bu commenda»\ Semiramis of baſe degree became 

964 Fon, 1bid a Owen, bor brave ats, 1038, 

Gienrn counted A terreſtrial or Scipio ſed the advice of Lzhus her preſumptuons ambition. 


ſubterranean god, 699| 357. not blamed wn praiſing him- 926, her ſepulchre and epitaph, 
Saturn the father of verity, | ſelfe, «+ | 249 Þ + 33% 
C ibid | $capio Naſica , bis ſaying of the 'P.Sempronins why be drowned his 
Satorns reign, ibid | Romans ftate, 196 wife, IF 700 
the Iſland of Satnre, 965 Sea whas it i, 681. how it com-|Senate of Rome- why ſo called, 
Saturnalia ſolemniz'rd in Decem- | 'werh to beſalt or brackiſh,” ibid IE 352 


ber, | 705 fSea commodions 10: mans bfe, © Senſes inſerted in our bodies by 
Saturns Temple the treaſury at | 638} harmony, 1024 
Rome. 707. the aches for re-( Sea air moſt agreeable to 9," | Senſe what its,” 683 
'cords, 708, in his\ raign there | - . 580 |Senſes how mazy, ibid 
was juſtice and peace. ibid | Sea accounted 4 fifth element, [een Common, 685 
why portrayed with a ſickle in his | "$10, what cammodnies 'is af=" Sentences over the Temple porch 
hand. ibid, fardethio mankind, - $10} , ar Delphi, 
Saturn ſppoſed to cut the privy | Sea-water nouriſheth no "rreos, | Septetian what feaſt. 73L 
' members of Cclum or Ouranos, $21 | Septimontium what feſtival ſo- 
708] Sea-water hotrey by agitation con-1 lemnity. '5 
Saturn 4 ſtranger in Italy, trary to other waters, $24. »4- ! Sepulchre of Children, 733 
ibid] twrall; hot, ibid, ſe brackiſh Sepulchre of exvy. 407 
in Saturns Temple Embaſſadirs} in winter then in ſummer, ibid, | Sermons, how to be heard with pro- 
are regiſtred. ibid | why it i pus into veſſels with | fit. 47 
Saturn kept priſoner aſleep by Bria- | wine, ibid | Servius Tullius 4 favonrite of 
reus, 1084 | Sea fichneſſe how it commeth. fortune, 522, ſtrangely borne, 
Sauces provoking appetite, are 10 804 | ibid, how he came to the crown, 
be avoided. 505 | Sea why the Egyptians do deteſÞ. ibid 
Scalenon. 836 1058 | Seth, what it ignifich, 1063 
Scamander, 738 | Sea-gods fained to be the fathers | I 061 
Scammony 4 violent purgative, | of many children. 597 | Sextilis what month at Rome, 
512 | Sea, Salt, Sea-fiſh and Sailers odi- | 700 
Scaurus his wprightneſſ e ſhewed to omuglo the E gyptians, 6 Z 8 Sextilis is Angnſt, 706 
Domitins his enemy, Seven the ſacred number andthe, Sextus a great ſtudent in Philoſs= 
200 | commendation thereof, 106] phy, 205 
Scaurus miſliked treachery even | Secrecy of King Antigonus and} Shadows at a feaſt, 559. who 
. toward his enemy, 201 1 Merellns, 162 | they te, 6 5, how they began 
Stedaſus, his lamentable Hiſtory, | Secrecy of King Enmenes 4nd his ibid 
and of his daughters. 776, his | ftratagem wrought thereby, | whether it be good manners ta gee 
daughters deflowred, 1bid, mur- 163} asa Shadowto a feaſt, 616 
dered. ibid, his death, and his ( SECTEtS revealed the cauſe of much what ſbadows a gueſt invited may 
daughters murder revenged, | rmne, »6r | bring with him, 617 
ibid I Seton of bodies. 667 \ Shame good and bad. 135 
Ex3atrO, what it is, 643 | Seditions howto be prevented. 314 | Shame breedeth fortitude. 
 Scelet preſented at Egyptian | and appeaſed, 317 35 
feaſts. 266, 1054 Sedizion dangerous as Delphi. Sheep woolf-bitten why they yeeld 
Schema i» dancing, 654 \ 313 ſfweeteſs 
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ſweeteſt fleſh. 555. whether their 
wooll breed lice, ibid 
Sybilla the P ropheteſſe e. _ , 
307 


Sickneſſe how to be prevented, 
507, how immediately occaſion- 
ed, 695 

Sight how it is cauſed, 685 

Signs twelve, in the Zodiack they 


Le diſſociable, 692 
Sideritis the Loxrd-ſtone, 1068 
Silenus caught ty King Midas #i»- | 

frutteth him of life and death, 

432 
Sileni. 81 
Silence for 5. years enjoyned by the 

Pythagoreans, 120 

Silence commended, 160, 
200 

Silence of Leno, 160, commen- 
dable in young men, IT 
Silon the bold. 521 


Simonides his ſage admonition to 
Pauſanias, 412. his ſaying of 
blence and ſpeaking. 504, he: 
deviſed four letters im the Al- 


| 


phaber. 646 
Siumonides aged, 316, in his old | 
age covetons. 318 

Sinatus eſpouſed Camma, 412 


Siniftrum in Latine what it fignt- 


fieth, and whereof it is derived, | 1s the Poet, 23 
717| Socrates had a familiar. 493 | 

Sinorix enamonred of Camma, | SOcrates the wreſtler, his precepts 

v 412, hee murdereth Sinatus, | 4s touching health. 509, 

I2 5O2 

Sinus equal according to the p wy |SOCrates the Philoſopher his opini- 

icks, on of the firſt principles, 662 


G1 
Sipylus 4 City in Magneſia, 838 
Siramines 4 Perſian his Apoph- 
thegme, 331 
Sirenes i» Homer, 654 
Sirenes #por the ſtars and ſphears, | 


653935 
why the Muſes were called Si-| 
renes. 654 


Siſachthia i» Athens what it was, 
296, inſtituted by Solon, 

1046 

Sirius the dog ſtar, 840 

Siftram what it ſgnifieth, 1067 

Six a perfett number and the mar- 


| 


riage. 842 
Shie called eur. 663 
Scoffs whic they be wherein men 

delight to be ſcoffed, 544 
Sleep to be regarded in caſe of 

health, 507 ' 
Sleep after ſupper. F1O 
Sleep procured by cold, 565 


how occaſioned, 693, whether it 
be common to body and ſoule. 
694 

Sleep bow procured by aromatical 


ſmels, 1073 
Smalach if it be trodden npon 
groweth the better, G11 
Smalach wreaths uſed for coronets 
inthe Ithmick games, 590, why 
groen with provender to Achilles 
horſes, 592 
Smelling how it 15 effefted, 694 
Smilax 4 p/ant whereof the ſhadow 
is hurtful, 561 
Smy one of the names of Typhon, 


1067 

Smyrna enamonred of her own fa- 
ther Cinyras, 755 
Snow how it commeth, 678 


S ow from out of Egypt. 666, why 
it thaweth ſo ſoon upon try, 
62 
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| Sow keepeth fleſh long ſweet, 
| 034] 


Snow preſerved in warm things, 
as chaffe , and cloathes, 602, a 
moſt ſubtil and piercing ſultance 

607 

Socrates permitted to doe what he 
would in his infancy, by direttion 
from the Oracle. 8 

Socrates gwided by his _— 

ibid 

Socrates his patience, and repreſ- 
fing choler, 10, oppoſiteto Alex- 


Socrates his f.miliar ſpirit, 980, 
his birth day ſolemnized, 627, 
he drunk, poyſon willingly, 246, 
whether ſneezing were the fami- 
liar of Socrates, 985, hee brid- 
leth anger, 908, hee is defended 
againſt Colotes, 916, a good 
States*man and maintainer of 
Lawes, 920, reſolute and con- 
ſtant in all his courſes, 985, why 
he is named a Midwife or Phyſ- 
cian, 832 

Socrates why he was condemned 
and put to death, 1031, his A- 
pophthegme of the great King of 
Perha, 5, his enemies were odi- 
ous to the world, 193, how hee 
cooled his thirſt, endured the 


ſhrewdneſſe of Xantippe, 
I 


99 

SOCrates and Plato both of one o- 

pinion, 662 
what they thought of God, 


hee held them inf.:mou; : who 
ina civil &1ſſention took, neither 
Th 313 
Solon alyſed and diſcreditedby by 
friends, 296, whom hee deemed 
happy. 79 
Solon choſen jointly by all the fa- 
tons in Athens, 938 
Soluble how the body is to be made, 
Sons enterred their Parents = 
heads cover ed, but Daughters 
bare-headed, 699 
Sonchis a Prieſt or Prophetef Saig 
in Egypt, IO5T 
Soothlayers of divers ſorts, 
Sophocles his arſwer as __ 
venery, 174, hee took joy inhis 
old age, 3 1, he rejoyceth for 
being diſabled for wantor pleas 
ſures, 332 
Sorrow 4 violent paſſion, 420 
Sorrow for the drad, 427, tovee 


| 
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refſtedarthefp ſl, 439 
Sotades paid far bis laviſh tongue, 
I1 

Soteres. 837, 1040 
Soteria, 914 
Sothe or Sothis 4 tar, 793 
Sothis what ſtar. I055 


Spring and fountains dried up, 


1094 
Soul of man what it is according 
to ſundry Philoſophers, 
5 
Soul of the world, 1 
Soul of man how divided. 682 
Soul what it z5, 838 


Soule of the world what it is. 
845 
Soul in inf ants when and how en- 
gendered, 881 
the Soule a chiefe 1mſtrument of 
God, 97 5,284 
Soul fickneſſe worſe then diſeaſe of 


the body, 257 
ſu'ſtance of the Soul, 682 
Soul hath two parts ibid 
Souls eſtate y 5% this life, 966 
Soule reaſonable where it is ſeated. 

684 
Soules motion, 683 

' Soule whether immortal or no, 
ibid 


Soules not affefted only according 
to the body, 585 
Soules delights and food apart from 
the body, ibid 

| Soule why it i ſuppoſ:d to be 4 
light, 499 
Soules of good men after this life, 
499), 500 


665 
Solon oppoſeth himſelf againſt the 
aefigns of Piliſtratus, . 327 


Souls 
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Soules of the wicked after t his life, | his devicets portray King Alex- | Stratocles a great politician at yy 
| 5-0, | ander, 1023| chens, 286, he deluded the 4- 

Soule why callled + - 881 1 4 States-man what kind of perſon | theniang, 288 

Sous his deviſe t9 begutl: his ene- | he ought fo be, 2 87 Stratonice wife of Detotarus, her 
es, 386 | A States-man or Governour ,whe- k:ndne(ſ e mnto ber hniband, 

Sp, what it fianificth, | 724 ther hee may- execute baſe and 413 

Space or room what :t is 668 |- meane offices for the Common= | Straton his diſtoyalty unto Theo= 

adix, what it 1s, 632? wealth, | 3CO | phanes 4d Callitthenes, 

wild Sparage adorned the new, States-men are to conſider the na- 775 
brides head, 2600 | tares and bamonrs of the. Sub-| Strato his Apophthegme of Me- 

Speech ef two ſorts. 237 | jetts under them, 288, | .nedemus ard his Scholars, 

Speeches premeatt 'te performed x 28 


before thoſe which are ex tem- | A States-man onghe firſt to ve- |Straronicus his Apophtheome of 


himſelfe, 289, When and the ] 1h : 
pore, > 5 | form the Iſle Seriphos, 224. his 
Speech with what modera'ion to bel how he may ſc off 293] 7} peech Concerning baniyhment, 
wed, 6 | How States-men may rife 10 cye-{ 22 5. how hetaxed the Rhodian, 
$; eeches ſhort and pithy of the La- | - dit and reputation, 294, 174 
cedemonians, 85 295, &C.1 A wiſpe of Kraw or heywhy tied 


Speculative Philoſophy, 658| Young States-men and Kulers| to the horns of cu ſt beaſbs, 


Spettis his reſolution for his coun- whom they are to j1in unto, 296, 552 

try. 390! what friends they are 10 chyſe, Strength of body how to be revar- 

Speuſippus reclamed by his Wn. | ibidj' 4-4 "us 
clePlato, 1 57 | Stationary pl inte. 204 | Struchias 4 \ſcofſing flatterer.. 

Sphagitides, 541 | Station or R-ſt r.5eited, 668 | 77 

Sphinges whence they —__ [Scarves rejetted by RC” Styx, and the witer thereof, 

46 ; 36 | $19 

Sphinx held the rock, Step-mothers jealous over their ] Styx what it is, + nel _ 

465 | 4-wghters inlaw, 265-1 Sulpicius Gallas why he pat away 

Sphinges why portrayed wpon the | Rereometty, 835 | his wife. | 700 

church porches in Egypt, EThgywr, whereof derived, Summer, 679 

IC5O : 949 |'T he Suns ſu>ſtance. 67 3. his cirele 

Sphragiliz, what Prieſts, Sthenelus ard Diomedes compa- / ibid. his magnitude, 674." his 

1058]. red, 32 | forme or figure. | ibid 

Spiders how they weave their cob: S-henelus commended for praiſing. Sun-teads a7 T ropicks, 674 

webs, 786] himſ.tfe, 249 | Suns (w4in appearing in Pontus.: 

Sphintharus his commendation of Sthenius a reſolute man for his| 679 

Epaminondas, 44, comntry, 360| Sunnes Eclipſe how occaſioned. 

995 Sthenia games of priz.2, I'024 674 

Sphongotheres what fiſh, and hs Yhenon, 304] The Sunne the Image of Gods | 

nature. 799 Stilbn what far, 672 243 


Sports admitted at feaſts, 535 Stilpo his Apophthegme of King | Sun ring how portrayed among 


Spoiles of enemies ſuffered all Demetrius, His dream of Nep-| the Egyptians, 972,1051 
Rome to run to d-cay, 706 rune, ibid | Sunne and M ion row in Barges, 
Springs of het water be wond-red | Sto ks opinton of God, 665, bit- 1059 
at, 829 terly bent ' againſt the Acade-| to the Sun incenſe burned three 
Sputit, who they be, 724 | micks, $87, repugnant to com-| . times a day. 4” 1064 
Spunges of the ſea and their pe mon ſenſe and notions both in] The folly of Superititious perſons, 
\perties, 798 d:trine and manners, 889, EE 2x5 
Stars we-p ſalt frars, but wild | 993. they lead avoluptnous life ; Superſtitions folk compared with 
Boares (hed ſweet drops. 611, 836 Atheiſts, 216 
why called in Greek, Yagi, 796 Stones lying within the earth, more | Of Superſtition, 214 
their natural wit . pliable and eaſe to be wrought. what it is, 494, 
791 682 tobe avoided, iÞ, 
Stars whence they have their illu- | tone why it reſoundeth not, how it is bred, 214 
mination, 673 630! Be Surety, and b; ſure to pay, 
Stars how made, 662. of what ( Stone flates whereof Napery is| JR. . 285 
ſubſt.ince they be, 671 | - made, | 1094 Suretilhip dngerons, 136 
the ord'r, ſituation and moving of Storks do us ſome ſervice, 637 Surfers how cured, 509 
Stars. 672| kmdtoto their parents, Surnames drowne other names. 
Stars ſhooting, 677 }. 78? 
Stars motion, 673, their ſignifs- | Storks why honowred ty the T heſ- | Swallows how they bu ld, 
cation | thid ſaltans, 786 


Stratius 4 ſurname of Mars, open why to bee kept out 
| ' 931] of our houſes, 636, unthark-, 
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Star-filh how crafty he is, #796 
Staſicrates a famous Architett , 
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not be tamed. 114d, | _ were, 642. wounded him, 52, 
Swallowing of our vittuals how it | Table, the faundation of the houſe, | Teleiphorns encouraged, 229. 


cenadirannet; 837. 279. | Tiara, what it ſignrfieth, $65. 
OS = pleaſan how they bY a a T al le furniſhed with meats and Teleutia mother of Ped:r 
565, drinks commended, ibid, 396. 

Swine car the Egyptians land in| Table talk of imo ſorts, $41. | Tww 31G who he is, 185. 
ftead of aplough. 582, ſubjett | T able diſcourſes of learning high= Tellus deemed by Solon l appy. 


Fl ath - Pſora, | ty commended, 598, | 
to teproſie andthe ſcurf ; th] Tellus the goddeſſe ber Choppel 


583. love not tolook up into the | Table talk, ought to be ſed wi 
air, ibid, diſcretion, 608, A 973, 
Swine tame why they farrow oft - I T acttarnity, 159, commended, Telefilla her no! le acts, 499, 
nerthen the wild, 827, 44, of a Romane Servant, Tele(inys, F271, 
Sword-fight at Pila ##: old time, | 64, | Jemenus. 739. 
590, j Talaſia ard Taloſos. 704. | Temon his ftratagem, * 779, 
Sybazices how they invite women | 1 alaſſio 4 word nſed at weddings, Temper ance what tt is, 58, biw 
taafecſt. 269, | | 764. it differeth from con inency, 
. Sycophants who they be, 115, 'Talaſhus an  afttive Gentleman, 59, 
A Sycophant firſt put to death at | 704. | Temperance and Cont inency. defis 
Athens, 779. compared with T ale of the Fox and Crane out of | nd, 466, 
curious bu(i-lowes, IIS, Egypt: 548. Temper ance of Frute beaſts com- 
Cornelius Sylla Fortanes minion | Tanagra. 1; I pared with that of men, 466, 
and adopted ſon. $17. be ſur-| Tanaquil wife ro Tarquinius Priſ- ; 467, 
named himſclf Fells, 1bid, |} cus, — $22, | Tenes and Tenedians, 736, 
his tele. ibid. | Tanaquillis or Tavaquil 4 wiſe | Tenes lain by Achilles. ibid. 
Sylla Fcli'x his Apophthegme, } Lady. 706, | L, Terentius redeemed by Scipio 
360, he advinced Pom-| T ant «lian riches, 246, | the der, 354. be wore acayin 
peius and envied not his glo- Faphoſlir1s i» Egypt. 1027, | the triumph of S.1ipio, ibid, 
F7. enviedby Marius, 160, Tarpeia betrared the Capitol, Teres bis Lpophtbegme, 1 33, 
he ſurnamed himſelf Epaphro- 745- Tereus, 637, 
ditus, 251, | Tarquin the proud depoſed and | Teribaſus how devored to the K, 
Sylvanus. 748. | baniſbed 404. be warreth ugon of Perha, 218, 
| Sylvia mother of Romulus a»d | | the Romans, * ibid, ! »o beaſt ſ:cr ficed to Terminus, 
- Remus. $6. | Tarquinius | Prifcus. 517, bir 700, 
The Symbolical ſpeech of Hera-| proweſſe. 723, | Terminus 4 god, tbid, 
 clitus, 86, | Tarrias a falſe couſener, 1042, | Terminalia, ibid, 
Sympathy in man and wife com-* Tartarians defired to be devoured | T ernary number, 661, 
mend:d, 262. | of doo 5, 246, | Ternary number, vr three, called 
Symphonies i» Muſick, five, with | Ttcarus for the damned, 437, | Juſtice. 3072, 
their proportions, 1104, Tarantius, 705, | Terpander an ancient Muſician, 
Sympoliaca and Sympotica how | Taſte, how it is performed, 686, | 1024, 
they differ. $42. | T aunts and merry fcoffs how to be | Terplichore the 1, uſe ,who lovath 
Syncritiimus what it is among the uſed by a States. man, 299, dancers, 564. 
Candiots, 156, | Taxiles an [ndia# King, his con- | TetraGtys the famous quaternary 
Synorix murdered Sinnatys, Poy- ference with King Alexander, | «f the Pythagoreans, called the 
ſoned by Camma, 112, 1941, 340, | W#orld, 1072, 
Syflitia what they be, and by whom | Teares of wild Boars ſweet , of y Thales his error, 659, the firſt 
inſtituted, 384.1 Stars and Hinds ſatſh. 827,þ author of Philoſop'y, 12. hee 
Technaris King of Egypt. loved travelled into Egypt, ibid. hs 
frugalty, 1050, opinion of Ged, 665, 
T Telamon killeth his brother Pho- j Thales kow he anſwered his mo- 
cus, 748, ther,as touching marriage,$63 
Teiechns his Apophthegme, he found ont the height of the 
Abernacles f+-ft of the Jews 248, 1 Pyramisin Egypt, 269, admi- 
584 | Telecrus his Apophthegme,| red of K, Amalis, 1bid, accuſed 
Table-talk; not to be forgotten, 386, | wnto him, ibid, 
527. | Telegonus the ſonne of Ulyſſes | Thalia, 653. 
Table makes friends, 54, by Circe, 750, Thalia wherein employed. 
Table diſcourſes of Philoſophy al- Telemachus his diſcretion, 655, 
lowable, 527, 175, | Thamus pronoxnceth , that the 
Table why not woided cleane at | Telemachus bewaileth that hee [| great Pan was dead. 1034, 
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Xenocrite her vertrous deed, 416 
ſhe conſpireth the death of Ar1- 
{odemus the T y1tan, ibid 
Xenophanes his ſaying of the E- 
yptian Ofrns, 221] 
Xenophon reporteth hu own als, 
306,221 
Xenophon the Philoſopher belo- 
ved Fl King Ageſilaus, 368, how 
he took.the death of hu ſon, 436 
Xenophoncalled Nycteris, 763. 
he penneth the Hiſtory of himſelf. 
| 805 
Xerxes menaceth Athos, I'©OO, fe 
died for ſorrow that his own ſons 
Were alt deadly dife cord, I 45 
Xerxes and Ariamenes brethren 
how they ſtrove for the Crown, 
154. how they were agre:d, ibid | 
Xerxes hs policy to kee Pp down re- 
bellion and mutinons ſubjetts, 332 
his Apophthegmes. ibid. his cle- 
mency unto two Lacedemonians. 
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Xerxes his barbarous cruelty un- 

to richPyrhes. 417 

Xuthus, 733 
Y 


Eare why it is called the age of 
man. 1081. of Inpiter, 676, 

of the Sun, ibid, of Mercury and | 
Venus, ibid, of the Moon, 1bid 
theTear or revolution of Saturn, 
676 

the great Tear, ; ibid 
Years dedicated to Jupiter, 717 
Yeugh rree ſhade how hurtful, 561 | 


The Table. 


Yonng men are tobe governed with 
greater care then children,11.to 
what vices they be ſubjett, 17 

Young men how they ſleep at La- 
cedzxmon, 391, how they de- 
meaned themſelves to their el- 
ders at Lacedzmon, 392 

Young lads permitted to ſteal At La- 
cedzmon, 


ments, 56 


Leno the diſciple of Parmenides 


undertook 19 kill the tyrant Des» 
myrus, 121 


Leno bit off I own tongue, 962 
contrary to himſclfe, 945 
Leno the Cittiean honoured: by 
Antigonus the younger, 343 
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393| Zeno hrs wvalorous reſolution, 921 


Young folk, drunk, reſemble old his opinion as tonching the 


men. 563 
Youth ought not be over-bold, nor 
yet tos fearful, 6, how theyſhould 
read the books of Sage 5, 7 
Youth is to obey, 23 
Youth brought up hardly at Lace- 
dzmcn, 392 


\ap, what it ſignifieth in compoſy- 


1101, 595 
\#prolor, what it ſignifieth, 1bid 
VaIes tr, 623 


mud, that is to ſay, Noſe- 
gayes, 5 G1 
Tron, why it is not vocal andy 


ofhe 
nant, 63O 


Alencus his laws highly re- 

puted among the Locrians, 

251 

Larates the maſter of Pythagoras, 
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4 
Leiperus King of the Bithynians, 


| 


principles of all things, $94, 662 
his anjwer to the Perſian Ems 
baſſadow as touching tacitur= 
nity, 160 
Zephiodorus a minion of Epami- 
nondas, 


935 
Zephyrcus, what wind, 568 
546 
Lous hath many ſignifications, 
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Zeuxidamus his Apophthegmes. 


3 
Zodiack Circle, 66 3. howit 1 


| ſeth. 671, the obliquity thereof 
who firſt obſerved, I 
Zoilus a Prieſt died of a little wl+ 
cer, 736 
Loilus taxeth Homer for incon- 
gruitty, 591 
Lones of the heaven, 6723 
Zones, 4, 684 
ZonaTorrida, 680 


3 | Zopodignidh\s, an attribute groen 


at Pirtacus, 635 

: 739 1 Zopooeridss, 635 
Zlp, that is to ſay, Tolive, 811 | Loroaſtres never fed of any thing 
Leno his opinion of vertue, 54. | but of Milk, $72 
he loſt all that he had, 123 | Zoroaſtres very ancient. 1063 
Leno traineth his ſcholars to the | Swei]sg3v 5 xiggurn, what it igni- 
hearing of the muſick, of mſtr#-| fieth in Homer, 593 


